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THE WEEK. 


Ir is much to be regretted that in the sudden realisa- 
tion of the need of technical education there is a likelihood 
of fostering schemes which are not efficient. Lord RosE- 
BERY, for example, appears this week as the representative of 
trustees who have a large sum of money at their disposal for 
founding a London “ Charlottenburg.” He advocates the 
project by saying, ‘it is little short of a scandal that our 
own able and ambitious young men, eager to equip them- 
selves with the most perfect technical training, should becom- 
pelled to resort to the universities of Germany or the United 
States.” It has been pointed out by the British Consul in 
Stuttgart that English students do not utilise the advan- 
tages offered to them in Germany. ‘Their numbers form 
only a small percentage of the foreigners. It is the same 
in America. To assign the principal part in the creation 
and maintenance of the new institution to the London 
County Council is not warranted by any experience of that 
body’s manner of dealing with technical affairs. The 
Works Department might, in fact, be taken as evidence of 
the mismanagement which in ordinary businesses is driving 
people to German and American markets. When the 
Council has shown fitness to have contracts carried out in 
a systematic and economical manner it will be time enough 
to make it an authority for the highest class of industrial 
education. Nor is it easy to understand why Lord Rose- 
BERY should become an adviser for the purpose. He has 
never displayed any special interest in technical education, 
and, indeed, he may be instanced as the type of those 
gentlemen who have managed to succeed by luck rather 
than by labour or technical knowledge, and whose connec- 
tion with manufactures has been one of the causes of the 
present condition of affairs. The only body that hitherto 
can claim to be successful in the promotion of technical 
education is the Council of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Their two colleges in London have, if all things 
are taken into account, turned out a surprising number of 
captains of industry. The amount received in fees from 
students is not one-third of the expenditure, and the general 
administration amounts to only 1,264/, per annum. Here 
we have the nucleus of an excellent system as well as 
experience. With an executive including among the 
members Sir J. WoLFe Barry, Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, 
the Presidents of the Royal Society, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Chemical Society, and the Chairman of 
the “Society of Arts, Lord Keivin, Mr. MatruHey, &c., and 
various representatives of industrialism, there is a body of 
directors available with which the politicians of the London 
County Council are not to be compared. 


Tue collapse of the bridge across the river Ouse at 
Uckfield on Saturday last should be enough to move county 
councils to have similar structures closely examined. 
People are so accustomed to the duration of bridges under 
ordinary traffic, they are supposed to have faith in their 
endurance under all circumstances. The bridge which 
succumbed was erected in 1858, and took the place of an 
old masonry bridge dating from 1617, The bridge connected 
one side of Uckfield with the other and was constructed of 
brickwork and cast-iron. The cause of the accident was 
the passing of a traction-engine, which fell into the river. 


The gas-pipes, water-mains and sewers were all broken and ! 
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much inconvenience resulted. Fortunately there is a 
station of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
near the bridge. The company’s workmen gave their 
assistance and a temporary bridge was put up during the 
night. At the next meeting of the Council it will be 
decided what kind of bridge is to be adopted. The 
traction engine, which was the proximate cause of the 
collapse, was exceeded in weight by another, which safely 
crossed the bridge earlier on Saturday. It is not im- 
probable that traffic of that kind exercised some influence 
on the cast-iron girders and weakened their power to resist 
a strain. We cannot, however, obtain precise information 
on the subject, for the County Council have taken no steps 
to make a thorough investigation of the state of the bridge. 
All over the country there are examples of old-fashioned 
bridges which are subjected to a class of traffic unknown 
when they were constructed, and they are being gradually 
weakened by it without any measures being taken to add 
to their strength. 


WHEN EBENEZER ELLIOTT, the Corn Law rhymer, was 
writing about mechanics, his ideal was to see a man of that 
class throned in an elbow chair, or reading Locke while 
reclining on a sofa, and the visitor was not expected to 
show surprise when he saw a carpet on the floor. So much 
luxury was not supposed to be ostentation. ELLioTr 
looked on it as partly arising from taste, which he said was 
‘the link which binds us to the skies—a bridge of rainbows 
thrown across the gulf of tears and sighs.” The English 
mechanic has advanced since those days, and it is his own 
fault if he does not possess such a home as ELLIOTT saw 
in poetic vision. The claim for what would then be re- 
garded as luxury, but happily is now only convenience, was 
brought before the London County Council on ‘Tuesday. 
The housing of the working classes committee recommended 
“That, without in any way diminishing the quality of the 
constructional work in the Council’s cottages or curtailing 
the area of the living space provided, the housing of the 
working classes committee be permitted to rearrange the 
rooms so as to allow of the provision of the same number 
of rooms or cubicles of varying sizes in lieu of all rooms 
being of a compulsory minimum size.” The tenants of the 
new cottages erected by the Council wish to have a room 
in each tenement which should be used as a parlour or 
ceremonial-room. The committee thought that the space 
wasted ina room of the kind might be partially thrown into 
the living room. The committee are, however, bound by 
certain regulations. ‘There are at present four classes of 
cottages at Totterdown Fields. For one containing three 
bedrooms, a parlour, a living-room and scullery, the rent is 
11s. 6@. per week, but there is a demand for the cottages, 
The second class is 8s. 6d. a week, the third 7s. 6d. ‘The 
fourth class, which the committee expected would be 
most popular, seems to be avoided, for the accommodation 
of a bedroom, a living room, and a scullery with a kitchen 
range, is considered to be insufficient. The committee, 
therefore, sought powers to deviate from the normal type 
and this was granted. The desire of the working-classes 
for superior and increased accommodation is a satisfactory 
sign of increased self-respect, and is one which architects 
will be glad to foster in preparing plans of such dwellings. : 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL.* 
| “te APPY are the ‘people who have no history” is a 
familiar saying. It might have originated with 
some ancient philosopher of Exeter, and if so it would 
' have been heartily appreciated in the settlement. Exeter, 
‘as we know, was important in the historical sense. But the 
- inhabitants at all times have shown small anxiety about 
recording events for the benefit of posterity. The city is 
now somewhat of an easy-going place, with little of the 
exhausting excitement which we see elsewhere. The 
climate must have always disposed men to lassitude, and 
the Romans perhaps looked upon the district as if it were 
a fit residence for lotus-eaters. To them it was Isca 
Damnoniorum. Why did they select it, or did they gain it 
by conquest? There is no telling. VESPASIAN is sup- 
- posed to have gone there in order to recover possession of 
i it, but some coins are seemingly the only palpable evidence 
‘of Roman occupation. 

After the Romans departed from Britain, Exeter may 
have had some share in the troubles which followed. 
The Saxon flood swept the British race westward. But, as 
well as can be made out, Saxons and Britons appear to have 
yielded to the influence of the district, and to have con- 
sidered it was better to enjoy life at Isca while elsewhere 
there was fighting for superiority. The Danes presumably 
heard of so happy a region and tried to gain a footing there, 
but it was only for a brief period. The people were willing 
to fight bravely when invaded, but on condition they were 
allowed to revert to their quiescent life. We have an 
indication of the spirit, or want of spirit, which prevailed. 
The river Exe was an open way which was free to rovers, 
and the Saxon king Epwarp laid it as an injunction on his. 
Council that they should investigate the means necessary 
to make the river less of a danger. Not even the fear of 
Northmen was sufficient to rouse the inhabitants to take 
precautions. But in all these centuries we find merely 
allusions to occasional incidents, and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to make out any abstract of the annals of Exeter, 
even at the rate of one entry in a century. 

We are now concerned only with the ecclesiastical 
history of Exeter. There seems to have been some sort of 
connection between Chichester and Exeter. As in other 
things, itis unwise to seek any precision on the subject. 


? 


But as the ancient seat of the Sussex bishopric was Selsea, | : 
| was more markedly expressed in other parts of the diocese. 
|The death of BRoNEScoMBE brings the history of this 


so in Devonshire the bishopric was in Crediton. A church 
dedicated to St. PETER existed at Exeter, which, from the 


name, was possibly founded by some Roman Christians. | 


There was, however, no ambition to impart to it higher 
ecclesiastical rank. ‘The Exeter people would have been 
no doubt quite satisfied if the cathedral at Crediton and its 
bishop were at a more remote distance from them. 
Reformers, however, are always springing up who are 
wishful to disturb established customs, and one of them 
arose in the middle of the eleventh century in Lzorric, the 
chancellor of EpwarpD THE CoNFESSOR, who was appointed 
bishop of Crediton. At the time most parts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall were in a disturbed state and constantly 
liable to invasions. L&Eorric wished to gain security, and 
he sought an amalgamation of the Cornish and Devon 
dioceses. It was a novel proposal, and required some 
diplomacy to realise. The king agreed, and in his grant he 
declares, ‘I, Epwarp, place this privilege, or charter, with 
my own hand upon the altar of St. Peter, and, leading the 
prelate Lrorric by the right arm and my Queen EapiTHA 
leading him bythe left, do place him in the episcopal chair, my 
dukes and noble cousins, with my chaplains, being present.” 
The importance attached to the queen was due to the 
circumstance that Exeter was then a part of the property 
settled upon her. Prior to the murder of BRiauTRICc, king 
of Wessex, the consort of the king, or Cyning, was recog- 
nised as a queen, but afterwards she was termed ‘the 
lady.” By courtesy, especially in documents written in 
Latin, she was called “regina.” 

In any other place there would be some document to 
demonstrate whether Lrorric built a cathedral, but in 
Exeter, as we have said, there was indifference towards the 
most important events. The monastery of St. PETER was 
supposed to have been founded for Benedictine monks. 


* See Illustration. 


There were eight monks in residence at the time of change. 
They were sent to Westminster and canons or psebendaries 
took their place. Lrorric was installed in 1050, and he 
was allowed to retain possession of the see after the Norman 
Conquest. He died in 1072. From his will it is evident 
that he recovered some of the monastic possessions for the 
benefit of the see. All his property he left for church 
purposes... He was succeeded by OsBEeRN, a Norman, who 
ruled from 1072 until 1103. Exeter then contained about 
360 houses, of which forty-seven belonged to the bishop. 
The property in land was extensive. ] 

The first of the building bishops was W1LLIAM WAREL- 
WAST, who presided from 1107 to 1136. The interim of 
four years was caused by some differences which had 
arisen between Henry I. and the Pope over episcopal 
appointments. A compromise was effected, and WILLIAM, 
who had been chaplain to Rurus as well as Henry, and 
who showed himself to be a partisan of the King rather 
than of the Pope, obtained the see-of Exeter. One of the 
obscure problems connected with ‘the history of the cathe- 
dral. relates to the. constructional operations by the bishop 
and his successors. The cathedrai has the peculiarity of 
a tower on the north and one on the south side. They 
now form the transepts, but it has been suggested. that 
originally they were detached from the main body of the 
church. They are both Norman, but the northern tower 
exhibits details which almost belong to the Transition 
period. At Chalons-sur-Marne, Lyons, Angouléme, and 
Geneva there are similar towers. The towers served no 
use that can now be ascertained. It has been declared 
they were intended as castles, which were a fetish with the 
Normans, and supposed to be invaluable in scaring the 
conquered natives. 

It is thought that the Norman church coincided with 
the present nave and aisles and with the three western bays 
of the choir. If we wish to appear better informed we 
must trust to speculation or imagination. In 1194 HENRY 
MarsHALL, or MariscaLi, brother of the Earl of 
PEMBROKE, was consecrated bishop, and he is said “to 
have finished the building of his church according to the 
plat and foundation which his predecessors had leide.” It 


| is inferred that he extended the choir, erected several 


chapels, a north porch and other works. WALTER 
BRONESCOMBE restored chapels, but his love of building 


cathedral to 1280. At sucha time not only was Norman 
work superseded, but the Pointed style had developed. 
It was not to be expected that if money were at command 
much reverence should be shown to the work of prede- 
cessors, part of which was nearly 200 years old. It was 
therefore decided to make a clean sweep of the early work, 
with the exception of the towers. Some of the walling 
was utilised, for we presume the services were continued. 
But care was taken to conceal all old masonry. When so 
much is said about restoration in all forms, we ought for 
the sake of consistency to condemn the men who showed 
such little regard for antiquity. We cannot suppose that 
the Norman church of Exeter was superior to the Norman 
church of Chichester. Would visitors from all lands who 
enjoy the sight of every part of Exeter Cathedral wish to 
see 1t brought back to a state corresponding to that of 
Chichester, which makes so many strangers shiver as if they 
had unexpectedly entered a tomb? Masonry for its own 
sake is not long admired. There needs some extraordinary 
circumstance, as the murder in Canterbury Cathedral, to~ 
make people take an interest in forms which have ceased to 
correspond with their accepted theories of beauty. It has 
been asserted there is a duty on us to conserve everything 
that is ancient as evidence of continuity. Posterity is not 
always grateful for the legacy. 

It is to PETER Quivi1, who was elected in 1280, that 
we owe the great transformation. He died eleven years 
afterwards from too hastily swallowing a syrup. As he was 
archdeacon of St. Davids and a canon of Exeter he may 
have long meditated on the work demanded. There is a 
tendency in narrating the history of English cathedrals to 
give the whole credit for improvements to one man. If we 
possessed such information as is found in monastic 
chronicles, we might discover that for many years the 
modernising of the cathedral was debated by the bishop 
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and canons, and the capital had been acquired to enable 
the works, when once started, to be carried on without inter- 
_mission. There must have been a matured plan in the 
Exeter case, for at first sight the interior appears to be 
almost as uniform as that of Salisbury. Yet the main works 
occupied nearly a century, and indeed, if all details are 
taken into account, the operations lasted for about two 
centuries and a half. There are changes in detail, for there 
is a difference between the work of the Decorated period 
and that of the Perpendicular, but to a general observer the 
unity of the building is one of its striking qualities. 

It is remarkable what a succession of lovers of building 
was enjoyed by Exeter, who were loyal to the ideas of 
Bishop Quivit. THomas Bitton, his successor, devoted 
himself mainly to work in the choir. As a rule that part 
always was allowed priority. He lived until 1307. Then 
came WALTER STAPELDON. He had been Lord Treasurer 
to Epwarp II., but he was most enthusiastic about his new 
duties. His end was tragic. He was entrusted with the 
government of London, but as he was reputed to be an 
enemy of Queen IsABELLa, and to have interfered with the 
arrangements for hearing lawsuits in London, he incurred 
the enmity of the citizens. He was killed at Cheapside, 
and his head fixed ona pole. His first undertaking seems 
to have been the painting of the choir. He also completed 
the arcading above the arches or triforium. ‘There was a 
great amount of glazing executed during his episcopacy. 
It was also his privilege to provide the high altar, which, if 
not of silver, had a silver slab, probably the part carrying 
the altar stone. He is also credited with a screen which 
no longer exists, and of which the object is doubtful. The 
organ in the fourteenth century was simpler than ours, and 
it may have been employed for the Medieval instruments 
as well as other purposes. Exeter also possessed a 
minstrels’ gallery. STAPELDON must always occupy a large 
part in every history of the cathedral. This arises partly 
from the variety of his undertakings, although they 
may not have been in one sense as important as the 
masonry. Another reason is that the fabric rolls record 
with some fulness the expenses for which he was 
responsible. 

James BERKELEY held the office for only a few months, 
and although he was famous as being godly and wise he 
had no opportunity to perpetuate his name in masonry. 
JoHN GRANDISSON was another politician; he had dis- 
covered the art of acquiring wealth, and it amazed people 
that a prelate who was responsible for such heavy building 
expenses should have been able to leave legacies not only 
to churches, colleges and prelates, but to the Pope, the 
Emperor, the King and the Queen. One of his first acts 
was to clear off the debt due to WILLIAM Canon, of Corfe, 
for marbles. He had also to grapple with the great task of 
altering the nave. From an arrangement made with the 
mason, it is evident that marble had been provided, but 
somehow had suffered injury, and it was necessary the 
defects should be remedied and columns which had been 
lying about set in their proper places. The operations are 
supposed to have occupied nine years. Some of the stone 
may have been ordered by Bishop Quivit nearly forty 
years before the time of the arrangement. It should here 


be mentioned that the diocese supplied the greater part of | 


the stone required in the building. The stones in the 
foundations were brought from Whipton, in Heavitree 
parish, and from Berlegh, or Barley. The outer walls are 
built of stone from quarries in Salcombe and Branscombe. 
The vaulting is of Beer stone and the keystones from 
Silverton. According to Archdeacon FREEMAN, “the 
coarser red sandstones of Wonford and Whipton were used 
for the sub-bases under the pillars ; the delicate and creamy 
tinted variety from Salcombe and Branscombe (midway, 
locally and geologically, between our reds and whites) for 
the interior walls ; the semi-volcanic or trap of Silverton 
and Thorverton for outward facings or for the infillings of 
the vault ; the slabs of Hamhill for steps, like those of the 
altar ; and the pocombe from Barley, good for paving, and 
used with happy effect, alternately, with Ipplepen and other 
marbles in the restored lady chapel; finally, the soft- 
grained products of Beer and Caen for every kind of 
sculpture.” Caen stone was imported in Qurvit’s time. 
GRANDISSON is stated to have achieved the compietion 
of the buildings in 1350, but work still remained to be done 


In the windows, and’ there was the sculptute in the west 


front. ‘The towers were also altered, a chapter-house was 
erected and a cloister, although the latter is a novelty ina 
cathedral. 

It is a misfortune at Exeter that the first impression of 
the cathedral which the visitor receives on approaching the 
west front is unfavourable. The site is not elevated, and 
the treatment of that part makes the building appear squat. 
The soaring spirit which designers and masons were so 
competent to express has to be sought elsewhere. The 
west front possesses, indeed, little right to be considered as 
architectural. All through the history of the building, 
amidst the mass of details given concerning payments to 
contractors and workmen we do not learn anything about 
an architect or a designer. The screen might have been 
the outcome of a contract with carvers who were prepared 
to bring it to completion without any supervision. There 
is no sense of measure, no composition, for on looking at 
it we feel that the rows of statues could be extended on 
the northern and southern sides to an unlimited extent. 
The screen has also the disadvantage that there is no 
dominant figure. Patriarchs, apostles, kings, saints, all 
appear in order, and for no other purpose except to show 
themselves to the spectator. ‘That is the reason, no doubt, 
why FLAxMAN, who speaks so warmly about Medizval 
sculpture, does not, if we remember rightly, condescend to 
notice Exeter Cathedral. "He had no hesitation in com- 
paring the sculpture at Wells to that by the great Italian 
artists. But at Wells all the figures are subservient to the 
Almighty Jupcr. In fact, it would be an advantage if the 
visitor could be blindfolded before he enters Exeter 
Cathedral and to postpone seeing the west front until the 
interior had been exhausted. 

As we have said, it is not unlikely that while the works 
of the building bishops were in progress it was necessary to 
use the Norman building. In our time, with improved 
aids and appliances, the difficulties of the builder are 
increased when there has to be an arrangement of that kind. 
In the fourteenth century it was more of a task to overcome 
the obstacles. The regularity with which the entire length 
of the cathedral is carried out becomes then more remark- 
able. Although there was an abundance of stone, those 
used in the piers are not very large. But the mouldings 
could not be more true if they were executed by machinery. 
The vaulting is comparatively simple, for there was no 
desire to make a congregation wonder why the stones did 
not fall on their heads. The triforium may be considered 
as wanting in depth, and therefore in dignity. But there 
must have been some difficulties with regard to height 
with which we are unacquainted. ‘The efforts to surprise 
and to display the fancies of particular sculptors which 
were allowable in Medizval times are not to be seen at 
Exeter. When we consider all the circumstances and 
remember that for a long period between the erection of 
the Norman building and the coming of Bishop Qutvi. 
there could have been little training for masons in Exeter, 
the satisfactory character of the work is enough to make us 
wonder. We can also see the most beautiful episcopal 
throne to be found in England, misereres devoid of 
objectionable features, unrivalled sedilia, fanciful vaulting 
shafts, and if to these be added the colouring and gilding 
as well as the stained glass in some of the windows, we 
may be able to form for ourselves some idea of the splendid 
appearance which the building must have presented to the 
eyes of all classes of people. 

The Reformation does not appear to have brought 
much danger to the cathedral, at least while Henry VIII. 
was on the throne. Under the reign of Epwarp VI. some 
of the treasures were confiscated, but we believe the money 
derived from them was utilised for public works, With 
ELIzAbETH the chapter was deprived of some of its landed 
property, but on the whole Exeter fared better than most 
cathedrals. At the time of the Civil War it fell into the 
hands of the Parliamentary troops, but it is doubtful 
whether all the havoc was committed which we find 
described by Royalist writers. One curious arrangement 
which was carried out was that the cathedral was divided 
by a brick wall in order that there might be separate 
services for Independents and Presbyterians. After the 
Restoration the see was given to JOHN GAUDEN, to whom 
the authorship of the Zvkon Basilike is ascribed. The 
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cathedral fared no better than the other buildings of its 
class during the later period of indifference to Medieval 


art. 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.* 
HE late Professor HavTER Lewis used to say that no 
class of information relating to buildings was more 
desirable than what could be derived from accounts of 
failures. Man is not always perfect, as physicians and 
surgeons can testify, and his work corresponds with his 
weakness. Building is a complex operation in. which many 
have to co-operate, and the possibility of a variety of errors 
is never absent. The causes may sometimes be traced to 
the initial stages, for errors are due to  building-owners 
possessing only the vaguest ideas of what.. they require. 
But who would have the courage to afford the particulars 


which are needed? No one objects to the accounts 
of failures in the human mechanism announced every 
week in the medical journals, nor is a doctor 
likely to suffer when he records. changes in a 


patient's treatment, although they are acknowledgments 
that originally; he was wrong in his diagnosis. But it 
would be hazardous to describe errors in plans or superin- 
tendence, although the Courts make allowance for the 
fallibility of architects. By-laws and municipal regula- 
tions may be considered as precautions to limit a builder’s 
liability to err, and a man who complies with them is sure 
to have no misgivings about doing his duty. Then we 
have workmen who are thoughtless, and indifferent whether 


they are charged with other mistakes besides those they 


have committed. There is no doubt that money is wasted 
through failures e ‘ery year in all parts of the world where 
buildings are erected, and those best acquainted with the 
circum star ce; are not always able to point out a remedy. 

Failures in building did not originate in our time, 
although from what is sometimes said it might be 
imagined they were unknown in the past. The Medieval 
masons were supposed to go through their daily 
tasks as if tiey were performing religious duties. 
Much used to be said about ‘the elder days of 
art, when builders wrought with greatest care each 
minute and unseen part.” But the discoveries made during 
the restoration of cathedrals and churches have cast much 
doubt on the honesty of the Medizval builders. They 
also were disposed to scamp whatever was not visible, and 
were acquainted with as many tricks as their successors. 
In such instances the prices probably were low. The 
hurry which is a characteristic of our age, and which 
demands: expedition in all things, has increased the 
tendency to failure. In the United States, where there is 
still more haste than in England, it is inevitable that 
imperfect work should be executed unless where machinery 
has superseded hand-labour. The reports of the Mosely 
Industrial Commission, to which we lately referred, are by 
themselves sufficient proof of the carelessness with which 
American buildings are executed. The bricklayer states 
there is no pretext and no attempt to properly bond the 
brickwork. The plasterer says his work is far and away 
behind that executed in England. There is much else to 
the same effect, but, as we have already commented on 
the reports, we need not go further into the subject. 

The book by Mr. T. M. Clark may be regarded as a 
warning to young architects about what will be foisted upon 
them by builders and workmen unless they are always wide- 
awake and keep their eyes open for detection of defects. 
Judged by the pages, it would appear that the building 
superintendent is the only man to whom the American 
people must look if they desire buildings which will endure 
and will not require an excessive outlay on repairs. He is 
told that he must not blindly trust to the accuracy of the 
plans. If, for iustance, ‘‘the drawings show stone and 
brickwork bonded together in elevation, it should be his 
duty at once to procure bricks of the kind to be used in 
the facing, and lay them up with mortar joints of the usual 
or specified width, in order to ascertain with certainty the 


* Building Superintendence / a Manual for Young Architects, 
Students and others interested in Building Operations as carried on at 
the Present Day. By T. M. Clark. New edition. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. ) 


height which a given number of courses of brick will lay.” 
The words are alone sufficient to explain why American 
architects are not always favourable to. quantity-taking, for 
how could brickwork be taken off with accuracy. from 
plans when there is no respect for standard sizes ? 

Mr. CiarkK is not satisfied with generalities which may 
become vague. He takes three classes of buildings—a 
stonechurch, a wooden house anda steel-framed structure— 
and he goes systematically through all parts from the 
foundations to the summit. In some points we find a 
correspondence with English work and read of faults which 
are familiar. They are made more explicit by the aid of 
numerous woodcuts. The author does not always adopt 
the professional manner. He endeavours to render his 
descriptions clear by turning them into incidents which have 
occurred. For example, when speaking of laying concrete 
he supposes the wary superintendent is struck by the spick- 
and span appearance of the piers and the presence of a few 
stray pebbles about the pit. The following dialogue 
ensues :— 


Superintendent: Mr. Foreman, how did you get this pier 
done so soon ? 

Foreman: Well, sir, we hurried a little on this pier because 
we wanted it to get set before it rained, and —— 

Superintendent : I left word to put in only 12 inches of 
concrete at a time in each pier. 

Foreman: O law, sir!. that ain’t no way to build a pier. 
There ain’t no one can tell me nothin’ about concrete. That's 
as nice a job of concrete as ever —— 

Superintendent (remembering the scattered pebbles): You 
didn’t put the stones in dry and then grout them, did you?. 

Foreman (slightly taken aback) : Well, sir, perhaps—yes, we 
did; you see that is the best way to do where you have such 
coarse sand, and then—— 

Superintendent : Get some one here and take that all out. 
It is impossible to tell now how much cement there is in it, but 
it has not begun to set, so if you take it back to the pen and 
add a shovelful of cement to every two shovelfuls of this, and 
mix it well, I will let it pass into all the piers 12 inches thick. 

Foreman (deferertially) : Yes, sir; anything you say, sir, 


In England if a similar scene occurred the language 
beard would be somewhat stronger. But the Americans 
have more control of temper, and it is necessary 
to be respectful even to a foreman. Another suggestion 
of American methods is given in what is said about mortar 
being one-half cement. Mr. CLarKk remarks, “ Let the 
contractor and his men understand that this means one 
cask of cement to each cask of lime, not one-half barrel of 
cement to one of lime as some masons pretend to interpret, 
it.” It is strange that there should be trickery in materials, 
although by American law and custom only the best is 
presumed to be intended where nothing is stated to the 
contrary in specifications. Everything must, however, be 
scrutinised. From the chapters in the book we might 
suppose that deception is as much due to the nature of 
particular workmen as to any implied desire of the con- 
tractor. Indeed, it is advised that the superintendent 
should be rigorous as much for the sake of the contractor 
as for his own. Fires are so common in America it is 
recommended that the ends of beams which are built into 
a wall should be bevelled at the ends, that is, forming an 
acute angle instead of a right angle. The reason is, “that 
they drop out quietly when their outer ends are consumed, 
but if left square the portion in the wall acts as the short 
arm of a powerful lever whose outer end being depressed as 
the floor falls, prises the wall outward with immense force.” 
We gave above an instance of the manner of dealing with 
concrete piers which is sometimes practised. A com- 
panion is the description of brick piers which we now 
extract :— 


_ We will inspect the brick piers which support the girders 
in the main cellar. Of these there are rather more than is 
necessary, the plan showing them spaced but 6 feet apart from 
centres. A few only have been built, of well-formed hard 
brick, 12 inches square, as the plan shows, but with joints of a 
suspicious grey-blue colour instead of brown. They have been 
completed some three days, but we find that a knife-blade 
easily penetrates the mortar after the outer crust is pierced. 
Calling the mason, we ask him if the piers were laid in sand 
and cement only, without lime, as the specification required. 
He answers with considerable hesitation that “A little lime 
might perhaps have been put in, but it is mostly cement.” 
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Our suspicions are not allayed, and we ask to see the cask from 
which the cement was taken, and to have the mortar mixer 
brought before us. The former is about to disappear in search 
of these witnesses, but we detain him and send a boy in his 
stead, who does not return; and after a good deal of writhing 
our captive confesses, being confronted with the soft mortar, 
that there was no cement on the ground at the time, and he 
had had the piers built with the best mortar he could possibly 
make with the materials at hand. ; } 

“What did you colour the mortar with to make it so 
dark?” we ask; and the foreman replies, ‘Well, we didn’t 
suppose you would know the difference, so we sent over to the 
grocery store, and got some lampblack and mixed it in.” 

We impress upon his mind our objection to such tricks by 
ordering all the piers to be demolished in our presence, and 
dismiss him with an admonition. 


In the society-room of the church, which is of large size, 
there is one girder 40 feet long, supported. by a column in 
the middle. The superintendent finds the girder is less 
than a third as strong as it should be. He notifies the 
architect, who in reply informs him that in his haste he 
erased two other columns from the plan, and intended to 
make another arrangement about the girder, but it had 
“slipped his mind.” He did not wish to dictate how the 
error was to be remedied, but left the matter wholly to the 
superintendent, in whom he expresses confidence. Mr. 
‘CLARK apologises for representing his architect as liable to 
make mistakes. But how is his hero the superintendent to 
‘display his ability unless occasions are offered him ? 

The chapter on steel-framed buildings reveals that this 
essentially American development occasionally retains the 
defects which are common in an earlier class of construc- 
tion. The concrete employed is likely to be without 
strength, for ‘workmen rarely have any conception of the 
requisites for good concrete, and do not hesitate to 
smuggle in portions reduced to mere mud by the forgetful- 
ness of the men whose duty it is to turn off the water, 
without knowing or caring that a streak of this sort may 
form a dangerous seam in the mass.” At the rolling mills 
experts are employed to make tests, and the owners con- 
scientiously endeavour to produce efficient material.. But 
the workmanship is of a different kind. There is some- 
times irregular punching, and the holes have to be widened 
‘by a driftpin, by which the metal is weakened. 

We have said enough to suggest the character of the 
volume. As insome of VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s books, an effort 
is made to impart animation to the instructions, and in that 
way the young superintendent is better able to realise the 
forces with whom he will have tocontend. We have pictures, 
as it were, of American methods, and it often happens they 
bear a resemblance to our own. The use of the volume is 
not therefore confined to American cities, for the warnings 
might weli be hearkened to by those who take charge of 
duilding operations in this country. 


THE PROPOSED LIBRARY, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 
HE following statement has been issued by Mr. Sidney 
Lee :—At the beginning of this year I was elected a 
trustee of Shakespeare’s birthplace, an honour which I highly 
appreciated. Within a few days of my election as trustee of 
the birthplace I had to leave England to fulfil a series of long- 
standing engagements in America, whence I am just returned. 
Rumours reached me in America that my fellow-trustees pro- 
posed to remove or alter various buildings adjoining 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, and that public opinion was, on 
literary and artistic grounds, strongly excited by this course of 
action. 

As soon as I arrived home I made careful inquiry into the 
origin of these rumours, and after due investigation of the 
circumstances I have now assured myself that the public has 
been misled on almost all the essential points. Spasmodic 
endeavours have been made to. remove the misconceptions 
from the public mind, but they persist in many quarters. I 
believe it to be to the public advantage and in the interests of 
truth to set forth clearly the full facts of the case The public 
may then be ina position to form a judgment on the subject 
which shall be final. But it should be understood that I take 
this step on my sole personal responsibility. 

Put briefly and stripped of flowers of speech, the charges 
alleged against the trustees were two. First, it was stated that 
they were wantonly bent on destroying the historic aspect of 
Henley Street, in which Shakespeare’s birthvlace stands, by 


arranging for the demolition of houses of historic interest, 
which had lately come into their possession, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the birthplace. Secondly, the trustees were 
accused of conspiring with the Corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon to apply to the purposes of a free public library another 
building of ancient date which was situated in the same street 
in close proximity to the birthplace. 

Two separate issues have been raised in the strife and have 
not always been kept adequately distinct The trustees of the 
birthplace, as constituted by the Act of Parliament of 1891, 
form a body that is quite independent of the Corporation of 
Stratford. The Act gives the Corporation a large representa- 
tion on the board of trustees, but each body has its own 
statutory functions. In regard to the present issues, the 
trustees are solely concerned with the fate of the cottages in 
immediate proximity to the birthplace garden, which were pur- 
chased by Mr. Carnegie for presentation to them. The 
second issue touches the fate of another building, which, 
although it adjoins this newly acquired property of the trustees, 
belongs to the Corporation, and has, in the exercise of that 
body’s exclusive discretion, been appropriated by it to the 
projected free library. 

The trustees are charged by Miss Corelli with neglecting to 

preserve “the present irregular beauty of historic Henley 
Street.” As recently as last month she wrote that “if the pro: 
posed alterations are carried out, not a scrap of the original 
side of Henley Street as thousands of pilgrims have known 
and seen it will remain” One critic described the street as 
“a thing of peculiar value,” which “once changed... will 
be lost for ever.” ‘Let Shakespeare’s street alone,” cried 
another. “Leave the sacred side of Henley Street uncon- 
taminated by modern bricks and mortar.” These adjurations 
may be admirable in sentiment. Bu: the remorseless hand of 
time robbed them of practical significance or of relevance to 
the present issue more than a hundred years ago. Henley 
Street is undoubtedly one of the oldest in the town. Its records 
date from the Middle Ages. But no part of Stratford under- 
went more frequent and more complete renovation between 
the date of Shakespeare’s death and the end of the last century. 
As the little Elizabethan or Jacobean houses of timberand rough- 
cast fell in the course of ages into decay they were from time to 
time replaced by new structures, usually wholly of brick. More 
than sixty houses form thestreet. The owners (ofall but two or 
three, belonging to the Corporation) were private persons in 
humble circumstances, who naturally carried out the needful 
renovations with a sole regard to economy, and with no con- 
sciousness of sentimental considerations. As a result the 
street, with the exception of one short s'‘rip, has long been 
lined by low, featureless. brick-fronted tenements, ranging in 
date through all the decades of the nineteenth century. One 
large section, on the side of the street almost directly opposite 
to Shakespeare’s birthplace, is barely four years old. Its archi- 
tecture is of obtrusively suburban type. In some instances 
when the buildings fell to ruin and reconstruction became 
inevitable, the interior timber supports were retained in order 
to save expense, and relics of ancient workmanship of no very 
romantic character were by economic accident and by no 
archeological design incorporated in the reconstructed 
edifices, But even here new flat brick fronts, fashioned 
entirely of modern material, invariably displaced the old 
timber facades with their overhanging storeys. 
« It is common knowledge that Shakespeare’s birthplace, with 
the adjoining house, which was also his father’s property, is 
now distinguished (among other things) from the rest of the 
street by enjoying permanent protection from the vicissitudes 
to which its neighbours have always been liable. Last year 
Mr. Carnegie purchased for presentation to the trustees a row 
of four cottages on the east side of the birthplace, where the 
risk of fire was chiefiy imminent. 

Mr. Carnegie reserved to the Corporation the right of 
appropriating to its own purposes a small portion of the site of 
these four cottages, of which the precise extent was to be defined 
by mutual arrangement between the trustees and the Cor- 
poration. The transaction was only carried through at the 
expenditure of much time and money. Mr. Carnegie’s inter- 
vention was, indeed, peculiarly opportune on more grounds 
than were foreseen. The owner of the three cottages furthest 
from the birthplace had been a refreshment caterer on a 
modest scale. It now proved that she intended to convert her 
three tenements into a single restaurant or tea-shop of an 
orthodox modern pattern. It was only on payment of a very 
large sum (2,002/.) that she relinquished her resolve of 
establishing a restaurant on what (she argued) was, from its 
proximity to the birthplace, with its annual army of visitors, the 
best site for such a purpose in the town Thus, by a happy 
coincidence, Mr. Carnegie’s purchase protected the birthplace 
not only from peril of fire but from peril of proximity to a most 
incongruous innovation. 

No conspicuous historic nor archeological interest attached 
to any of the four houses. The two furthest removed from the 
birthplace were little better than hovels. They had been 
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crudely built of cheap modern brick within living memory, 
were innocent of all architectural features and were at the back 
in ruinous condition. These two tenements have been recently 
demolished, and the site is to be converted into a garden. The 
other two cottages nearest the birthplace boast a more repu- 
table record. About 1810 the old timber front with an over- 
hanging storey was removed, and a new flat brick front with 
projecting windows was set up In its stead. But despite other 
repairs of later date, the ancient timber of the side walls, the 
timber-beams of the roof and an open fireplace with inglenook 
and chimney-corner seats were suffered to survive. A thorough 
survey led the trustees to the conclusion that the old work 
inside these cottages rendered their preservation desirable. 
The expert advice of Mr. J. A. Cossins, the architect who repre- 
sents at Birmingham the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, showed that it would be easy to renew the ancient 
shape of the interior. The harmless nineteenth-century brick 
facade has neither architectural nor archeological value, but: I 
believe that the trustees propose to leave it standing for the 
present. The garden, formed of the unoccupied land whence 
the two adjacent hovels have been removed, will now bound 
these cottages on their eastern side. Thus the object of 
isolating the birthplace, which the purchase of the four cottages 
was intended by Mr. Carnegie to secure, will be fully attained. 

I now turn to the action of the Corporation in the matter of 
the free library. Here, too, I find that the censorious clamour 
rests on everything except accurate knowledge. The need or 
desire of a public library in Stratford has -een impugned. 
Undoubtedly there are in the town two good Shakespearean 
collections of boolts, each devoted to a particular department 
’ of the subject; one of these special collections is in the birth- 
place museum, the other is in the Shakespeare Memorial But 
the existence of these collections—admirable as they are in 
their own way—has little bearing on the present question. 
These Shakespearean collections have nothing in common 
with a library destined to serve the general purposes of the 
Stratford public. At present the numerous readers and 
students among the rank-and-file of the Stratford townsfolk are 
without free access to any general literature apart from 
Shakespeare—to works of reference, to standard treatises of 
science or art, to newspapers and periodicals. 

Mr, Carnegie’s gift did not originate the library movement 
there. Before that was in question efforts were made to 
establish a frée library, and it was understood at Stratford that 
Miss Corelli, who now attacks both trustees and Corporation 
on the ground that the town “has never sought a free library 
at all,” generously proposed to provide a site for a free library 
or reading-room, in furtherance of the townsfolk’s wishes. 
‘‘Before any mention was made of the proposed gift of a free 
library to Stratford-on-Avon by Mr. Carnegie,” wrote Mr. Fred 
Winter, an active citizen. of Stratford, to the S¢ratford-upon- 
Avon Herald on June 12, ‘I was asked to obtain for Miss 
Corellia price for the piece of land (then belonging to Mr. John 
Wright) adjoining the Technical School in Henley Street, for 
the purpose of a free library.” It would therefore seem that 
Miss Corelli thought to locate her library or reading-room in 
“historic Henley Street.” [This has been denied.]} 

The circumstances of the case excluded from the Corpora- 
tion’s consideration an elaborate architectural design.. The 
cost of maintaining the new library was to fall on the rates, and 
the rateable value of a little town like Stratford was quite small. 
The selection of the Henley Street site was induced by like 
imperative practical considerations, and despite all the bold 
assertions to the contrary, no rational archzological interests 
are jeopardised thereby. The Corporation already owned in 
Henley Street premises which, though they were long occupied 
as a china shop, could be turned to municipal uses with the 
smallest possible burden to the ratepayers. This arrangement 
was at once sanctioned by the Local Government Board. On 
one side these premises were bounded by the row of cottages 
which were to be transferred by Mr. Carnegie to the birthplace 
trustees. On the other side stood the vacant land of which 
Miss Corelli would appear to have contemplated the purchase. 
To unite that still vacant plot with the adjacent site of the 
Corporation’s premises was eminently desirable on grounds 
alike economical and archeological. It was well known that 
were the vacant land not soon secured for public purposes, it 
was destined for a new shop of unattractive modern type, and 
Mr. Edgar Flower, whose liberality and zeal for the welfare of 
Stratford are as conspicuous as his artistic skill and_.knowledge, 
rendered the town the best of services, from every point of 
view, by purchasing the vacant land at the price asked by its 
owner, and by handing it over to-the Corporation to form part 
of the site of the new library. 

_ Of all the censure passed on the Corporation or trustees 
in the course of the controversy probably the least justifiable 
is the adverse criticism levelled at the Corporation on account 
of the policy that it adopted in regard to its Henley Street 
premises (now used as a china shop). All manner of erroneous 
information has been put into circulation on the subject. The 
present condition and the historical associations of the building 


have been recklessly misrepresented. It has been christened, 

quite erroneously, “the house of Shakespeare’s cousin,” and 

that misnomer has even defaced a resolution passed by the 
British Archzological Association. The fact that the Corpo-— 
ration was patiently taking the best advice with a view to pre- 

serving in the building whatever was of ancient value was. 
ignored. It was stated over and over again that the Corpora- 

tion had obstinately resolved to destroy it root and branch. 

The authentic history of the premises is extant in the Corpora-- 
ration archives. 

The house is now in a very bad state. The greater patt of 
the parapet of the modern brick front has fallen-down. In the 
ordinary course of events the Corporation would be obliged to: 
provide for the house’s entire reconstruction. The assignment 
of the premises to a public object renders possible renovation 
less drastic and in fuller harmony with archeological sentiment. — 
At the invitation of the library committee of the Corporation, 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, the secretary of the Society for the . 
Protection of Public Buildings, in company with another 
member, inspected the china shop premises on May 29. The 
Society’s report is in full accord with all that the Stratford 
authorities have done or intended doing. 

Thus it will be recognised that, so far from destroying 
“historic Henley Street,” the trustees and the Corporation, 
through the generous aid of Mr. Carnegie, are doing precisely 
the opposite. They are permanently preserving all structural 
work in houses under their control there which has proved on 
accurate examination to possess any kind of archzeological 
interest. The process of modernising Henley Street had in 
past years progressed very far, and of late, but for Mr. 
Carnegie’s interposition, threatened a conspicuous advance. 
That process has now, at an interesting point in the thorough- 
fare, been arrested, and some careful and scholarly restoration. . 
has been made practicable. , 


THE OLD MARKET HALL AT WINSTER. 


HE limestone districts of the Peak are dotted with small 
ancient towns and villages, but not many of them, says. 
Mr. W. Smithard, can boast of a building older than their 
parish church, and secular structures of Medizeval date are 
exceedingly rare everywhere in the county. The upland town 
of Winster, therefore, is doubly exceptional in that its church 
is quite modern, whilst it possesses a thirteenth-century market 
hall. This quaint little structure is situated at the southern 
side of the main road, which runs from east to west, and is of * 
unusually liberal width. Winster was formerly a township of 
considerable importance amongst its neighbours, and until 
about forty years ago a well-attended general market was held: 
there every Saturday, at which farmers sold their produce and 
bought manufactured goods, while the miners and other work- 
folk obtained there all the necessaries of life, as well as some 
luxuries. Then the hall was the nucleus of a scene of active 
business and gaiety, which overflowed and spread itself into: 
the spacious street ; but after the railway was laid up the Der- 
went and Wye valleys, the equilibrium of local relationships 
was disturbed, and Winster was left in the cold, with the result 
that the market declined and eventually died out. 

The market hall, which is rectangular in plan, is a two- 
storeyed building about 8 yards long, 5 yards wide and 30 feet 
high. The lower part consists of plain stone-pointed arches on 
very thick circular piers with round capitals, somewhat battered. 
In like manner to churches, the sides of the hall are built to 
face the cardinal points of the compass. Formerly the arches 
were open, but for some time past they have been filled up by 
a stone wall. The upper part of the building, dating from the 
seventeenth century, is of good red brick pierced with oblong 
stone-mullioned windows. It is roofed with thin sandstone 
slabs from adjacent rocks, which are very picturesque but 
excessively heavy. The roof lately has shown signs of collapse, 
and this is supposed to be due chiefly to the weight of the 
slabs, a portion of which have now been removed. 

Since the hall has not been required for its original purpose 
it has served a number of baser uses in the character of stable, ~ 
store-room or cart-shed, &c. It is now in possession of 2 
Winster grocer. For many years the hall belonged to the 
Staley family at Winster, and it passed to its present owner for 
a small sum as lien on a lapsed mortgage. Formerly the tolls _ 
must have been valuable, but the ownership now carries no: 
privilege, except right of usage as with ordinary buildings, 
though it involves the expense of maintaining the high road 
and pavements between the hall and the post-office. The 
interior woodwork—that is, floor, stairs, manger, &c.—is. 
dilapidated and dirty, and the roof is in dangerous condition. 
The owner, therefore, is about to have the place thoroughly 
renovated and converted into a store-room for his shop goods. 
Its external:appearance afterwards should not be much changed, 
for the walls are good. The owner talked of reroofing it with 
common slates, but it was ‘pointed out to him this would quite 
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spoil the look of the hall, and he has now agreed to use again 
the original stone slabs or similar ones. 

One cannot help regretting, however, that the Parish 
Council have not acquired the hall, knocked down the walls 
between the arches, and turned the upper room into a 
museum for specimens of local rocks, fossils, ores, &c. This 
unpretentious structure is, perhaps, the humblest of market 
halls, yet one admires it for its very humility as well as for its 
mellow tints on brick and stone, its softened lines and its 
hhistoric associations. Small though it be it still tells us of the 
great principle of the Middle Ages—that every privilege carried 
a well-defined duty along with it. The hall is truly a unique 
relic of bygone Derbyshire, and it should be guarded with 
religious care. 

In spite of apparent decadence, the inhabitants boast that 
Winster is still the richest village in the Peak. An unusual 
number of country craftsmen, such as saddlers, &c., find a 
home there. Near the market hall are several large stone 
houses, with handsonie Classical fronts. The bulk of the work- 
ing inhabitants find employment at the Mill Close lead mine, 
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NEW PREMISES, GLASGOW. 
(See Ldustration.) 


HE new buildings for Messrs. Stewart & MCDONALD’S 
headquarters are in Glasgow. The frontages to 
Buchanan, Argyle and Mitchell Streets are 572 feet long 
and eight storeys high. The chief public entrance is at 
146 Argyle Street, inside which is the principal staircase, 
which is 21 feet by 21 feet, and its traffic is relieved by two 
passenger hoists. The goods inlets and outlets are chiefly 
in Mitchell Street. There are two cart entrances and five 
other entrances. When the whole of the rebuilding is 
completed, the premises will contain 235,000 square feet of 
floorage. The whole is divided into six buildings by fire- 
proof divisions, and the two last blocks are of fireproof con- 
struction. The prominent features and balconies are granite, 
the rest of the fagades being of white sandstone. The archi- 


Doorway, NEW PREMISES, GLASGOW. 


the only one of importance now worked in Derbyshire, and 
from which several huge fortunes have been made. If ever 
that should come to grief it will be, indeed, a black day for 
Winster, 


Satisfactory Progress is being made with the extensions 
to the Central station of the Caledonian Railway Company, 
Glasgow, The scheme includes the roofing-in of that portion 
of Argyll Street between Jamaica Street and Hope Street, and 
with the object of showing the height. of the new structure the 
company, at the instance of the law and parliamentary bills 
committee of Glasgow Corporation, have fixed up ropes at 
various points in the street, which gives a fair idea of the size 
of the new station buildings. The ropes are 63 feet in length, 
and in order to carry them to the extreme point, a scaffolding 
of two storeys had to be erected on the top of the buildings. 


| business. 


| tectis Mr. Horatio Kk. BroMHEAD, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 
| The contractors are Messrs. P. & W. ANDERSON, masons; 
| W. VICKERS, carver; JAMES GRANT, joiner; P. & W. 
| McLe an, steel bearns; M. McCuLtocu, cast-iron; M. 
| Spetrs & Son, plumbers; G. Rome & Co., plasterers; 
C. & J. Mattocu, glaziers; Mr. JOHN BAXTER, measurer. 
|. Messrs. Stewart & McDONALD have branches in London, 
_ Edinburgh, Liverpool, Birmingham, Rochdale, Dublin, 
| Leeds, Preston, Hull, Belfast, Newcastle, Sydney, Wel- 
lingten, N.Z., Port Elizabeth, Toronto, Montreal and 
Melbourne. There are thirty-five departments in the 
Mr. Ropert KEpIE is the senior partner, and 
the other partners are Mr. Ninian B. STEWART and Mr. 
| R. B. STEWART. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


! approved by the company’s surveyor. The design sent in, 


As the congress of the Sanitary Institute which is to | by the defendant was not approved, and the. injunction, 


open on Tuesday next, at Bradford, will be the twenty-first 
of the series, we may conclude that the experiment has 
been successful. | The period of majority has been attained, 
and everyone who has watched the efforts of the Institute 
must desire that the. progress henceforth will compensate 
for the labours required in earlier days. If we consider the 
number of attempts made by other societies to hold 
annual congresses during the last quarter of a century, and 
which have ended in failure, the success of the Institute 
becomes the more remarkable. There is no doubt that 
this result has been gained by the devotion of the Council, 
who were inspired by public rather than by personal 
interests. As far as possible local representatives are 
always secured for the various sections, and in that manner 
a general interest has been excited throughout the. country. 
In Bradford the same course will be followed. The 
president is the Earl of Stamrorp. The local committee 
will have the mayor of Bradford (Alderman WabeE) as 
chairman, with Dr. Evans, the medical officer of health to 
the city, as secretary. Mr. Maurice Firzmaurice, C.M.G., 
the chief engin¢er to the London County Council, and whose 
name was connected with the Forth Bridge and the great 
dam at Assouan, will preside over Section II, in which 
the relations of architecture and engineering to saritation 
will be discussed. At all the congresses the exhibition of 
sanitary appliances has formed the most popular feature. 
Visitors who might be puzzled by technical terms and 
scientific investigations find in the new inventions object- 
lessons which cannot be misunderstood. At Bradford the 
exhibition will be held at the Belle Vue Barracks. From 
the arrangements it is anticipated that the collection of 
objects will represent the most advanced applications of 
ingenuity in the service of sanitary science. Around Brad- 
ford there is much to be seen, and the principal manu- 
factories will be open to the inspection of members of the 
Institute. For those who believe that health is promoted 
by occasional relaxation, visits to fine scenery and to 
interesting buildings have been settled. 


ARCHITECTS have good reason to be satisfied with the 
decision of Mr. Jastice BucKLrEy in the case brought by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests against the 
Playhouse, Ltd., the lessees of His Majesty’s Theatre. 
There are countless cases in London and in English towns 
which demonstrate that the owners and occupiers of build- 
ings are indifferent to architectural lines, no matter what 
care may have been taken in devising them. They are 
sacrificed to painted announcements or to those in gas or 
electric lamps. Generally the architectural valve of a 
building is minimised by the lettering, but that is not of 
much account if profit is believed to be increased by the 
sacrifice. It would hardly be considered necessary that so 
effective a building as the larger of the two theatres in the 
Haymarket should require any indication of its purpose by 
means of electric light. But a frame some 30 feet long 
with letters 1 foot 9 inches high was set up for that pur- 
pose. A crown was above. There was a covenant in the 
lease against such a desecration, and it was necessary to 
apply for an injunction to prevent the exhibition of the 
advertisement. There could be ne defence for such 
conduct and the injuncticn was granted for the removal of 
the disfigurement. The defendants were ordered to pay 
costs. London would present a different appearance if a 
similar course. could be adopted in the principal streets. 


A LEGAL definition of a house which will be applicable 
to all cases has yet to be formulated. Nowhere is one so 
desirable as in the Law Courts. It is no use to saya 
certain space covered by one roof is a house, for there are 
structures of that kind, such as-blocks of offices and flats, 
which may contain a large number of houses. As good a 
test as any would. be the fees received by the district sur- 
veyor. The question can arise in connection with very 
simple houses. An injunction was applied for a few days 
ago, before Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy, which related to a 
class of house which could be erected for 3007, The com- 
pany owning land called the Ilford Park Estate granted a 
conveyance of three plots. Not more than one house was 
to be erected on each of them, and the elevation was to be 


sought was to prevent the erection of such a building as. 


was represented. It was alleged that the defendant was: 
endeavouring to erect two houses on each plot instead of 
one. ‘The planning was certainly ingenious. As his Lord-: 
ship said, there was no internal communication between 
the ground floor and the first floor; there was no common 
staircase, as the ground floor did not require.a staircase ; 
and there was no common front door, but separate front 
doors for each of the two tenements. In order to pass 
from one house to another it was necessary to go out of 
the front door of one tenement toa space which opened upon: 
the street, and to enter the front door of the other. There 
was no question here of one house being built and being 
intended to be used as two. In substance there were here 
two houses structurally separated in every respect, with sepa- 
rate doorways into the street and with no internal com- 
munication. It was different from the case where a build- 
ing was erected and intended to be used for flats. In that 
case there was internal communication. Here there was 
none. His Lordship came to the conclusion that what was 
intended by the defendant was merely one house super- 
posed upon another, and each building therefore constituted 
two separate houses. The injunction followed. 


THE managers of the Poplar and Stepney Asylum lately 
applied to the London County Council to allow one of the 
members of the Fire Brigade to advise them, as a large 
expenditure was about to be incurred in devising means of 
protection against fire. The Council have prudently 
declined. Their responsibilities are too numerous without 
voluntarily accepting an addition to them. There are 
enough architects and engineers who would be competent 
to give the advice desired. The application, however, is. 
evidence of the uncertainty prevailing on the subject. 
Seemingly it has not got into the public mind that 
architects and engineers are sufficiently competent to deal 
with the subject. In the United States the gravity of 
having instruction is recognised by the provision of courses 
in fire-protection engineering in the Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. The new section will be in charge 
of Professor Fitz Hucu Tay or, formerly engineer to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The course will be one of four 
years. The special instruction seems to be three hours a 
week during the second year in the chemistry of fire pro- 
tection, eight hours during the third and fourth years im 
fire-protection engineering and eight hours during the 
autumn and winter terms of the fourth year in schedule 
rating, special hazards, underwriters’ requirements and 
Insurance practice. 


Ir the late JULEs Srmon is cognisant of what takes 
place in this lower world, he would probably say that his. 
good-humoured philosophy was doomed to further trials. 
In the course of his chequered career, for he was a poor 
teacher and a journalist before he became Prime Minister 
of France, and in his closing years he continued to live by 
his peh, he met with many crosses which he bore as if he 
did not feel their weight. His admirers thought they 
would make compensation for former neglect by erecting a 
statue in the square of the Madeleine near the house im 
which he lived at the topmost storey. But for two years 
the pedestal has been awaiting its burden. It is now 
announced that the statue will be revealed to the public on 
July 12. One of the reasons for the delay has been that 
beneath the square there are several cellars; and precautions 
had to be taken to prevent a collapse of the arches. , As 
the memorial of King Witu1am, IV. in the City of London 
was an obstacle to the progress of the works on the. District 


Railway, we can understand why a bronze statue and 


pedestal should excite some alarm about thé ability of the 
pavement in a retired part of Paris to support the weight. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
By J. S. BUMPUS. 


jes a quiet little market-town of 1,730 inhabitants, | 


is pleasantly situated on the banks of ‘the Teme, in the 
extreme north-west corner of Worcestershire, the river 
dividing that county from Shropshire just at that point. 
Cyclists and pedestrians, fond of a beautiful and compara- 
tively unexplored country, would do well to make Tenbury 
their headquarters for a few days. The Swan, an excellent 
hostelry, replete with comfort, stands picturesquely at the foot 
of the Teme bridge. 


A mineral spring was discovered here in 1839, by workmen | 


sinking a well. The water sprang up suddenly from a bed of 
limestone, lying under a massive stratum of old red sandstone 
32 feet below the surface. It contains chloride of calcium 
(talc), of sodium (soda), magnesium and bromine, with a trace 
of iodine. ‘Horrid stuff,’ we have heard it designated. 
Nevertheless, it: has proved highly beneficial in scorbutic, 
cutaneous and rheumatic disorders. .There are a pump-room 
and baths, and walks laid out on the bank of the small river 
Kyre (a tributary of the Teme), forming a spa. 


ST. 


Of the parish church of St. Mary, the tower,fand , chancel 
are the only parts of the ancient church erected in the eleventh 
_century. The nave was destroyed in November 1770 by the 
| overflowing of the Teme, which surrounds the. churchyard. 
This injury was occasioned by digging a grave near the foot. 
of a pillar supporting the rouf, between the nave and south. 
| aisle, when the water, percolating through, undermined the 
column and threw down that portion of the building. Careful 
restorations were carried out by the late Mr. Henry Woodyer 
some years ago, but: it is hard to think he could have 
sanctioned such an atrocity, as the beetling western gallery. 
The chancel and sanctuary are well appointed and cared for, 
and there is daily prayer. - The church contains some monu- 
ments of interest, one,of which is ascribed to Sir John. Sturmey,, 
who joined the Crusades under Richard I. The town boasts 
several picturesque houses, and a red brick “butter cross” of 
striking originality. . The Teme is famed for its trout and 
grayling fishing, and in the season there is much attraction for 
‘the disciples of Izaak Walton. From Tenbury, Ludlow, with 
its romantic environs, 1uined castle and noble parish church ; 
Leominster with its Norman priory church, and Hereford with 
its cathedral may easily be visited. The county round is. 
) studded with village churches, which, if not exactly grandiose. 


MICHAEL’S, TENBURY, WEST FRONT OF THE CHURCH. 
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are full, many of them, of interesting detail, and well merit 
examination by the student. of ecclesiology—especially Burford 
and Little Hereford. 

But the main attraction at Tenbury, and the spot with 
which the place seems to be now inseparably associated, is the 
beautiful church and group of buildings known as St, Michael’s 
College, founded by the Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley in 
1856. The church, of which he was the first vicar, was 
erected at his own expense. The college, of which he was the 
first Warden, and partially endowed by him, was intended, not 
only as a means of promoting the choral service of the Church, 
but also to give, at a moderate cost, a liberal and classical 
education to the sons of clergymen and gentlemen of moderate 
means, combined with sound Church teaching and the mainte- 
nance of a daily choral service of the highest devotional type. 

The comparative isolation of this interesting foundation 
has, we fear, caused it to be left unvisited by many who would 
otherwise gladly avail themselves of the privilege. The 
distance from London is certainly great, but the journey is 
very easy. The 9.50 A.M. train from Paddington is a good: one. 
It runs to Oxford without a stop, and even as far as Worcester 
is fairly fast. By getting into a through carriage for Kidder- 
minster all change, as far as that place, may be avoided. 
Here a train departs for the Tenbury, Woofferton and Hereford 
branch soon after the arrival of the London one. Returning, 
it is a good plan to take the midday train from Tenbury to 
Birmingham. From the latter place, a fast train leaves for 
London at 2.40, stopping only at Leamington. The scenery 
onthe Tenbury branch is highly novel and interesting. At 
Bewdley there are delightful peeps of the Severn, and as far as 
Cleobury Mortimer the rail threads the Wyre Forest, a district 
of 7,000 acres planted with ash and underwood. It seems that 
a periodical fallage has been adopted from very early times ; 
hence the complaint of Drayton in his “ Polyolbion”— 


When soone the goodlie Wyre, that wonted was so hie 
Her statelie top to reare, ashamed to behold 

Her straight and goodlie woods unto the furnace sold; 
And looking on herself, by her decay doth see 

The miserie wherein her sister forests’ bee. 

Arrived at the quiet little station of Tenbury, it is a walk of 
two good miles up to the college. Conveyances may be char- 
tered at the Swan, but a guest at St. Michael’s, not over- 
burdened with impedimenta, will find this walk (supposing he 
has arrived on a fine, bright afternoon in early September) a 
delightful one. 

Leaving the town behind us, the road (which is the high 
one to Leominster) ascends gently for a considerable distance. 
Orchards, hop-gardens, cornfields and rich pasturelands meet 
the eye on all sides. Charming peeps of the distant scenery 
present themselves at various points, and an occasional black- 
and-white timbered house, a local feature, stands out pic- 
turesquely against the deep blue sky and green foliage, still in 
all its summer freshness. At length we arrive on the rough, 
open, breezy Old Wood Common. In the distance, to the north, 
are the great Titterstone Clee and the Ludlow Vinhalls, while 
on the other side are the lovely scenery and peaceful quiet of a 
typical Worcestershire parish, embosomed in the richest foliage. 
At the termination of the Common we see, on our right, 
St. Michael’s Vicarage, the residence of the Warden, the Rev. 
John Hampton, separated from the road by a hedge and 
surrounded by one of the most charming gardens imaginable, 
all “very snug and parsonic,” as Sydney Smith would have 
said. Another minute’s walk brings us to the college. 

In his “ Life of Sir Frederick Ouseley” *—one of the most 
able pieces of ecclesiastical biography produced in modern 
times—the Rev. F. W. Joyce remarks that “had St. Michael’s 
been built near some large town with all the advantages of 
railway accommodation, it is quite likely that the school, at all 
events, might have more materially prospered. But,” he 
continues, “one thing is very certain, and that is the whole 
place would have lost one of its chief charms, and that which 
no man more thoroughly appreciated than its founder from the 
beginning to the end of his work, viz. the simplicity of its 
rural surroundings.” And, again, “There, before your eyes, as 
you pass through this. scene of primitive English life springs, 
as it were, out of the very ground, a lofty church]with a noble 


* Pub&shed by Methuen & Co., 1896. ) 


pile of buildings by its side.” St. Michael’s was characterised 
by a writer in the Sz. Stephen's Review of October 1883, as 
“the one real development of the esthetic principle that 
England is yet able to boast . . . emphatically one of the 
loveliest architectural efforts of the century—the chefdeuvre 
of an architect pre-eminently capable of grasping the spirit of 
the Middle Ages.” This description may be somewhat over- 
drawn, but few could pass St. Michael’s for the first time, 
springing up suddenly as it does in this sequestered spot, with- 
out surprise and admiration. : 

Pausing awhile at the college gates, it may be well to sum 
up briefly the history of the foundation of the college. Sir 
Frederick Ouseley in 1849 took deacon’s orders, and was 
licensed to the curacy of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, under the 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett (clarum ct, venerabile nomen). When, 
in the following year, St. Barnabas, Pimlico, was consecrated 
asa chapelry to St. Paul’s, Sir Frederick principally served 
that church, his fellow curates being the Revs. Henry Fyffe 
and G. F. de Gex. The success of Mr. Bennett’s work at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to which St. Barnabas stood in the 
relation of a chapel of ease, the éclat of the consecration of 
St. Barnabas itself, the novelty of its construction with 
collegiate buildings for clergy and choir, its multiplied services, 
the free and open access to the church for rich and poor alike, 
the beauty of the architecture and the dignity of the ritual, 
combined to make it an object of wide attraction. All this, 
however, was not done without opposition and dislike on the 
part of the Puritan section in the Church. The year 1850 was 
a memorable one in the annals of the English Church ; indeed, 
it was a time of intense politico-religious excitement in the 
whole country. It was a year in which the Prime Minister, 
himself, heretofore, the leading champion of religious tolera- 
tion, thought fit to dictate to the bishops of the land what 
should be their course in the government of the Church ; and 
thereby, in exciting the passions of the multitude, provoked a 
scene of strife and controversy, the end of which he was 
unable himself to foresee.* Bishop Blomfield’s “ histrionic” 
charge had been delivered in St, Paul’s Cathedral, and, to crown 
all, the Pope had parcelled out England into dioceses. 
No wonder, then, that the popular mind was exercised, and in 
November, 1850, five months after the consecration of St. 
Barnabas, there ensued, for a long series of Sundays, riots at 
tnat church unparalleled only by those at St. George’s-in-the- 
East ten years later. Indeed, had it not been for the deter- 
mined attitude of the congregation and the intrepidity of the 
officiating clergy, the right to undisturbed worship would have 
been entirely set aside and the beautiful church wrecked by a 
misled and ignorant mob. Affairs culminated in the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Bennett + and the assistant clergy. During the 
tenure of his curacy at St. Barnabas, Sir Frederick Ouseley 
generously bore the whole expense of the choral services, 
which were celebrated (Sundays and weekdays alike) in a 
stalled and richly-appointed chancel, and in the full cathedral 
manner. When the break up came, the chorister-boys who 
had been educated and boarded in the adjacent collegiate 
buildings, were sent under the charge of the Rev. Henry Fyffe 
to Lovehill House, Langley Marish,.a few miles from London 
on the Great Western Railway, and in order that the traditions 
of St. Barnabas might not be broken, a private chapel was 
attached to the house in which choral service was held twice 
daily until Michaelmas, 1856, when Ouseley’s -scheme culmi- 
nated in the erection of St. Michael’s. 

From 1851 to 1852 Ouseley travelled abroad, and, on his 
return in June of the latter year, bought some ground ona high 
tableland adjoining the Old Wood Common previously noticed. 
He had made his acquaintance with the neighbourhood some 
years before, through the frequent visits he paid to his old 
friend and tutor, the Rev. J. Wayland Joyce at Burford 
Rectory. Before the end of 1852 he had fixed on the site, not 
only for the church, but also for the college. Throughout 1853 


* See Lord John Russell’s famous ‘‘ Durham Letter.” 

¢ In 1852 Mr. Bennett accepted the living of Frome Selwood, in 
Somersetshire, which he held until his death, in 1886, at the age of 
eighty-four. The restoration and rebuilding of the church of St. John 
Baptist will ever be a memorial of him, and the services and work of the 
parish were in accord with the splendid church known far and wide 
for costly magnificence ; on it he had expended his own private fortune, 
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the plans were being prepared by the architect, Mr. Henry 
Woodyer, of Guildford,* and on May 3, 1854, the foundation- 
stone of the church was laid. A little more than two years 
later, viz. on Monday, September 29, 1856, the Feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels, the church and buildings were 
consecrated with a magnificent ceremonial by Dr. Hampden, 
the Bishop of Hereford, who had all along been most kind and 
cordial, and who approved of the scheme in every way. He 
assigned a parochial district, which included portions of the 
parishes of Leysters, Tenbury and Middleton-on-the-Hill. By 
the then vicar of Tenbury (Rev. John Churton) Ouseley was 
considered as a “ Puseyite.” Events at St. Barnabas were 
fresh in the minds of many. 

Sir Frederick Ouseley dearly loved his picturesque estate— 
and well he might—so tranquil and so beautiful, and with such 
a rich, smiling country spread around it. To stay for a few 
days at this place is a distinct privilege, and going back to 
town and business is like entering another world. 

On entering the college gates one cannot fail to take note 
of the “hallowed acre” surrounding the church on its northern 
and eastern sides, and the scrupulously neat manner in which 
the turf and graves are kept and tended. No hideous urns or 
meaningless piles of Euston Road cemetery masonry offend 
the eye. All is in good taste ; several of the stones being of the 
coped form, as approved by the Ecclesiological Society in the 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. The graves of the poor are marked 
by small fleuriated crosses of iron with brief inscriptions. Thus 
the turf is not disfigured by heaps of nameless mounds. 
Beneath the east window of the church we observe the 
tomb of the founder, whose sudden death, on April 6, 1889, 
caused such profound regret. It consists of a block of polished 
red granite, on which lies a cross of white marble, supported at 
the ends by four small pillars cut out of the granite. It was 
subscribed for by fifty of Ouseley’s friends, and the design was 
furnished by Mr. Aston Webb. 

(Zo be continued.) 


HOLMBURY ST. MARY.t 


PON the present occasion I have endeavoured to provide 
a ramble rather in accordance with the intentions of the 
Society when first established, than one possessing any very 
archeological or architectural features. My meaning is, that 
the Council having been kind enough to appoint mea long 
summer day, I have tried to utilise it by arranging somewhat of 
a picnic, which, having been held in some of the most beautiful 
parts of our home county, and within easy reach, may send us 
all home refreshed after the week’s work. 

Nevertheless, I have consulted, I think, all the records 
available in order to make my paper interesting and instruc- 
tive, as well as our walk agreeable. 

I have not been able,. after considerable research, to 
establish definitely whether the camp which we have seen this 
afternoon is of Roman origin or not, but I propose to give you 
the result of my investigations. 

From a very early authority I learn on the confines of 
Shire, Ewhurst, Abinger and Ockley (on the common called 
the Churt or East Churt), and on a considerable eminence 
which shoots out between Leith Hill and Conyhurst Hill, is a 
large camp called Holmbury. It is situated on the eastern 
declivity near the top of the hill to which it gives its name, 
and toward the southern extremity of it. 

It is a work of an extremely irregular form, having an 
entrance near the north-west angle and another near the south- 
east, and is fortified with a double trench, except on the east, 
south and south-west, where the precipice rendered it unneces- 
sary, and where, therefore, it has only a single one. 

The area within is 8 acres 2 roods 13 perches ; it is sup- 
posed to be of Roman construction. It is about two miles 
from the Stane Street Road, and about as far in a straight line 
west of the camp called Anstie. 

Aubrey, in his “ Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey,” 
1718, says :—‘‘ Within this parish is a mountain called Holmes- 
bury Hill, near to which (adjoining to the road from Dorking 
to Arundel) is a very great camp, double trenched and deep, 
containing by estimation about Io acres at the least. The 


* Woodyer was a pupil of the late William Butterfield. Specimens 
of his work may be seen in the exquisite groups of buildings and 
chapels of the Convalescent Home, Eastbourne, and the House of 
Mercy at Clewer; in the Church of the Holy Innocents, Highnam, 
near Gloucester ; and in the restoration (1873) of the church of 
St. Helen, Abingdon. : 

t+ A paper read by Mr. T. .H. Alexander before the members of 
the Upper Norwood Atheneum. 


inhabitants hereabout have no name for it. From this camp 
is a noble prospect over the wyld to Kent and Sussex, and 
quite over Sussex (in a clear day) to the sea; as also to Hind- 
head (a hill in Hampshire). Contiguous to this hill is Boare 
Hill, where the tradition is that. heretofore were wild boars; 
and Hether Hill, denominated (they say) from a yeoman 
family of that name, which hath continued in this parish from 
before the Conquest, and are siill here. Full east from this 
camp, in the wyld, is a large pond called Eaglewood Pond, in 
the parish of Newdigate, of about twenty or thirty acres. 
From Dorking to North-down Hills in Sussex is a large pros- 
pect of several miles off, over a spacious vale, very broad, full 
of enclosed pastures; the fore-shortening of the prospect makes 
it like a wood.” 

Brayley, in his “‘ Topographical History of Surrey,’’ says:— 
“Tn the Saxon Chronicle occurs a notice of a battle which 
took place at Aclea, in which the Danes, who had invaded 
England, were defeated by the Saxons, under their king, 
Ethelwulf, in 851.” ; 

Leland, in his “ Collectanea,” mentions the victory over the 
Danes as having happened at Okeley, and it has been generally 
admitted that Ockley, in Surrey, was the scene of that conflict. 

On Holmbury Hill, in this parish, is an ancient camp of an 
oblong form, but with a considerable angular projection at one 
end; at the opposite extremity are distinct remains of a double 
ditch and vallum, which are continued along the side that was 
distinguished by the main entrance. 

It is probable that this was the position occupied by the 
invading host. Aubrey states that ‘‘the mote and mob of the 
keepe of a castle, indifferent large,” were remaining in his 
time near the church. 

H. E. Malden, in his ‘‘ History of Surrey,” says:—“ This 
exactly bears out the idea of a camp of refuge fortified by 
banks, ditches and abattis.” (Cesar: ‘‘ De Bello Gallico.”) 

Holmbury and Hascombe both show traces of Roman 
science. They are rectangular on three sides, only in each 
case the south side, crowning a steep slope, follows the contour 
of the bill. 

Just as the later Roman engineers sometimes adopted the 
style of fortification of the barbarians who filled their armies, 
so barbarians who had seen Roman warfare copied the Roman 
science. Apparently some late Roman and some barbarian 
camps are indistinguishable in form. But these fortifications 
perched upon the tops of hills, away from water, are quite un- 
like the works of the Legions. Such works, perhaps, belong 
to the time when the Romans had departed, and when the 
Welsh of Surrey were alarmed by the progress of English 
invaders from the north, east and west. Few, if any, of 
these camps have been systematically explored for remains, 
but they have yielded a few coins and flints. 

The age of a fortification is not to be decisively determined 
by the remains found in it. For instance, in an undoubted 
British camp near the South Downs, the first investigations of 
an eminent antiquary led to the discovery of two old-fashioned 
tobacco pipes and a halfpenny of King William III. 

Many of them may have been occupied by different people 
at different times, long after the first builder had disappeared. 
Three of the most considerable Surrey camps, St. George’s 
Hill, Anstiebury and Hascombe, are completely overgrown by 
woods. As Surrey was not the scene of Roman warfare after, 
perhaps, the first year of the invasion under Claudius, Roman 
military remains are few. There was apparently a zé/e du font 
covering the foot of London Bridge. But its existence is 
rather a matter of conjectural probability than evidence. There 
is a rectangular, or nearly rectangular, camp on Puttenham 
Heath, south of the Hog’s Back, called Hillbury, which with a 
single bank and ditch close to a stream which is within missile 
reach of the western vallum has all the appearance of Roman 
work. 

(The Hillbury camp is not exactly rectangular; the north 
side is shorter than the south. But Roman engineers did not 
always observe the rules of Polybius or Hyginus exactly.) 

It is a very possible halting-place of a detachment of 
Vespasian’s army. Thereare three small square enclosures on 
Walton Heath. There is a very small square camp near the 
Mole, above Stoke d’Abernon, near Randall’s Park, and there 
used to be three small square works near Chertsey, nearly 
opposite Laleham. On Farley Heath, near Albury, is a large 
nearly rectangular fortification, with remains of brick buildings, 
which is clearly a Roman station. It was a camp, possibly, 
converted into a permanent settlement or garrison. A 
systematic excavation of it would probably yield very interest- 
ing results, for a great quantity of coins have been found there 
by merely random digging. 

We may picture Roman Surrey to ourselves as a pleasant 
rural country, ungarrisoned, secure from enemies, during the 
greater part of the Imperial rule. The Legions were quartered 
tar away in the north and the west, Neither was Surrey a 
great centre of trade or population. The towns must have 
been few and small. In what is now Southwark there were 
villas with tesselated pavement and other marks of wealthy 
inhabitants. Sufficient remains have been discovered at 
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Kingston-on-Thames to lead us to suppose that there was a 
small town, The Thames valley was no doubt as attractive to 
a Roman, or Romanised Briton, as to ourselves. 

Albury —in Domesday, Eldeberrie, the Old Bury — was 
named apparently from these ruins. In Aubrey’s time the 
remains of buildings were evidently much more considerable 
here. The bases of two of the pillars of old Albury Church 
have been thought, perhaps wrongly, to be Roman, taken from 
this place. At Woodcote, near Croydon, there used, according 
to Camden and Aubrey, to be very extensive remains. There 
was the small town on Farley Heath. 

It is impossible to say from remains, or from the names in 
the Itineraries, that there were any other towns. 

High up on Walton Heath, between Reigate and Epsom, 
there are remains of a few Roman houses, and a brass image 
of Esculapius has been found there. One wonders what took 
a fairly rich.man to such a spot, unless he wished to test the 
speed of his' British horses over the turf made famous by sub- 
sequent struggles. 

Near Gatton various Roman. relics have been found, 
including parts of the ornamental trappings of horses. At 
Pendill, in Bletchingley, a Roman hypocaust and foundations 
were discovered in 1813. A Roman villa was discovered at 
Pitsey, near the Pilgrims’ Way, in 1864. There was another 
near Guildford, another near Chiddingfold, and remains, in 
Stukeley’s time, at Tongham. At Abinger there was a small 
Roman villa, pleasantly situated, with a hill between it and the 
north, standing among the sandy heaths, and close to the 
great forest. It was the hunting-box, perhaps, of an official 
from Londcn. It is in the grounds belonging to Lord Farrer. 
The remains here have well-nigh disappeared now—not without 
fame in their decay. It was here that the late Charles Darwin 
scientifically observed and recorded the ravages of the earth- 
worms upon the exposed and once admired tesserze of the 
atrium. 


HoL_MBuRY CHURCH. 


Roman Surrey, without a name of its own, was merely an 
agricultural], residential and sporting district then as now. But 
the neighbourhood of the Anderida Silva, where the boar, the 
xed deer and the wolf harboured, must have afforded more 
stirring sport than can be obtained with the Royal Buckhounds, 
the Surrey Union or round the pheasant preserves. On the 
chalk downs the bustards wandered in troops; on the heaths 
the still not extinct blackcock mocked the skill of the archer. 
In the streams the otter fished as he still fishes, and perhaps 
the beaver engineered. It must have been a pleasant place 
when the north-east wind brought up no cloud of smoke from 
London, when nature had still as a rule the upper hand of man, 
and when from the brow of Leith Hill the hunter could gaze 
over an unbroken sea of oak boughs tossing between him and 
the distant South Downs. 

In conclusion, Capt. E. James, R.E., who some time since 
commanded the Ordnance district in which the line of country 
between Sand Hills and Farley is situated, wrote to Mr. J. P. 
Harrison, who contributed a paper on the subject of Roman 
roads to the Surrey Archeological Society :—“ The Weald of 
Sussex wa: |the Andred’s Weald, and (with the adjoining clay 
district in Surrey) was probably never thoroughly settled by 
the Romans It remained forest, and was occupied by the 
aboriginal,inhabitants. The Romans having advanced by the 
Thames occupied with their outposts the line of old British 
works, facing southwards, on the sandstone hills, overlooking 
the Weald. 
(Puttenham), Hascombe, Chinthurst (called also Somersbury) 
(Wonersh), Holmsbury, Leith Hill and Anstiebury. On the 
‘south of the Weald the Romans had established colonies at 
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Chichester, Arundel, Shoreham, &c , and occupied the northern 
end of the South Downs with their outposts.” / 

Thus, although we cannot decisively ascertain the origin of 
these earthworks, so lost is it in the obscurity of the past, yet 
there stand the “ everlasting hills” with these records of what 
our ancestors have done clearly delineated upon them, notwith- 
standing the ages which have since past; and they still afford 
objects of interest for our study and provide food for our 
imagination, whether we picture to ourselves the “ aboriginal 
inhabitants,” stained with woad, working upon them, or the 
stalwart figures of the Roman soldiers. 

The following notes were kindly furnished by the Rey. A. C. 
Hayes, rector of Holmbury:— ; 

The church of St. Mary the Virgin, Holmbury St. Mary.— 
The church was designed and given to the newly-formed 
district parish by the late George Edmund Street, R.A., and 
was consecrated on November 6, 1879. It is in the Early 
English style. The walls are built of Holmbury Hill stone 
(Hythe beds), and the dressings of windows and doors are of 
Bath stone. The rapid slope of the site enabled the vestries,. 
by a slight raising of the north aisle, to be placed under the 
church, Over the western bay of the nave rises a bell-turret 
with shingled spire. It contained originally five bells arranged 
for chiming, and cast by the eminent organ-builder, Mr. Lewis, 
with religious inscriptions after the old fashion, instead of the 
modern custom of giving the names of the maker and church- 
wardens, A sixth bell was added in June 1887, when a 
chiming clock made by Messrs. Gillett, of Croydon, was pre- 
sented by the parishioners, in celebration of the fiftieth year of 
the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. The -following 
inscriptions on the five bells were composed by Mr. Arthur 
Edmund Street, the founder’s son:— 

(1) Patrem nostrum celebramus. 
(2) Christum Filium salutamus. 
(3) Sanctum Spiritum laudamus. 
(4) Caros mortuos ploramus. 

(5) Vivos ad preces vocamus, 

And may be roughly translated: — 

(1) The Eternal Father’s Name we praise. 
(2) Salute we Christ the Son. 
(3) To laud the Holy Ghost we raise 

Our voices clear and strong, 
(4) The dear departed lady we deplore. 
(5) The living call to worship and adore. 

The points in the exterior of the church that chiefly call for 
notice are the considerable height of the east end, and the 
recessed and canopied tomb of the founder’s wife in the south 
wall of the church. Entering the nave through the western 
screen, the arches on each side are carried on pillars of blue 
Pennant stone, with smaller shafts of Belgian marble. The 
reredos is of Purbeck marble, and in the centre is a fourteenth- 
century triptych—the Blessed Virgin and the Infant Saviour 
surrounded by saints and angels—attributed to Spirello 
Aretino. The altar cross is of old Limoges enamel, dating 
probably from the twelfth century. The altar cloths and 
banner were works by the sisters of St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead, and the dossal and sedilia hangings by ladies in the 

arish. 

3 The stained-glass windows were all executed by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, from Mr. Street’s designs. In the east window 
he has introduced the kneeling figures of his patron saints, St. 
George and the Martyr King St. Edmund, and in a small 
window over the west door are his arms, with the motto of his 
family, “ Fidelis inter perfidos.” His crest, a St. Catherine’s 
wheel, will also be noticed in the pattern border of the side 
windows in the chancel, as well as in the church banner. 
Under the west window is a beautiful old terra-cotta of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child, by Lucca della Robbia, given to the 
church by Mr. J. P. Clayton. The organ was built by Messrs. 
Lewis. The handsome oak lych gate at the entrance to the 
churchyard was erected by the late Sir William Dowman, 
Bart., of Toldwynds, in the parish of Holmbury St. Mary. » 
The churchyard cross, designed by Mr. A. E. Street, was 
erected by the parishioners and others in grateful and loving 
memory of the great architect, who, surviving the consecration 
of the church little more than two years, was laid to rest in the 
abbey of Westminster, December 29, 1881. 

Round the base of the cross is the text, Psalm cxxxli. 4-5:— 
‘‘T will not suffer mine eyes to sleep,” &c. 

The illustration of St. Mary the Virgin, Holmbury, is from 
a photograph by Mr. Henry Virgoe. 


The Bishop of London consecrated on Tuesday the 
church of St. Cyprian, Marylebone. The total cost of the new 
building will be about 13,090/.. of which 3,000/, is still required. 
The architect is Mr. J. N. Comper, and the interior of the 
church is an example of fifteenth-century jarchitecture. The 
church will seat 600 persons. The interior is of Bath stone, 
the roof being of pine with fibrous plaster panels, 
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VALUATION OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
N Thursday in last week at the West Sussex Quarter 
Sessions the appeal of the Council of Almoners of 
Christ’s Hospital against the assessment committee of the 
Horsham Union, in respect to two poor rates, was heard before 
his Honour Judge Lumley Smith and other magistrates. 

Mr. Bray, K.C , for the appellants, in his opening explained, 
says the Sussex Daily News, that the two districts concerned 
were Horsham Rural and Itchingfield In regard to Horsham 
Rural the sum was 14,7457. gross and 11,150/ net, while in 
respect of Itchingfield the sum was 450/. gross and 3504. 
net. Christ’s Hospital was a charity and was not founded 
on acommercial basis in any way. It was only children of 
parents who could not afford to pay for education who were 
educated in this ‘school, and the highest payment of money 
that could be made under the scheme was 20/. In a great 
many cases there were no fees at all; essentially it was a chari- 
table institution. The actual cost per boy was something under 
6o/. per year. The buildings were to a great extent obviously 
of an ornamental and monumental nature. It was a very old- 
established institution, and not unnaturally the Council of 
Almoners were of opinion that it was an opportunity to erect 
something which couid be a monument for ever to the 
founders of the hospital. In consequence buildings had 
been erected on what some people might call an 
extravagant basis, certainly an extravagant basis if anything 
in the commercial line had been intended. The Court had to 
consider what would be the rent which could reasonably be 
obtained from a yearly tenant. Of course, there was no tenant 
or competing body. The schools probably contained more 
accommodation for boys than any otherschool in the kingdom, 
greater than Eton, Harrow, Winchester, or other schools. He 
explained that a valuation was made by the overseers, who 
included Mr. S. Smith, a .valuer, at Horsham. They put the 
gross ratable value at a little over 11,0co/, and the net ratable 
value at 88177. The Council of Almoners, thinking that this 
was excessive, objected. The assessment committee called in 
Mr. Ryde, who raised the figures from 8,817/. to 11,1507. 
Taking it at about 6/. per boy, the ratable value would work 
out roughly at some 6,o9c/. Mr. Ryde took 3 per cent. upon 
the actual cost of the buildings. The Council of Almoners 
complained that he had assessed the school in one lump sum, 
and no details were given. In the Oxford case it was held that 
they must disregard everything of an ornamental or monu- 
mental character; in fact, they must take what was described 
as the utility value of the buildings Three per cent. ought to 
be applied if they were to take it on the structural value. 

In reply to Mr. Boxall, KC, for the respondents, his 
Honour said they were not going to view the buildings, because 
most of the justices were conversant with them. 

Mr. Bray next compared Mr. Ryde’s assessment of the 
various buildings with that of the overseers. Mr Hedley, who 
was called in by the Almoners, assessed the buildings from the 
point of view of their utilitarian value, looking upon them as of 
quite unnecessary size. 

His Honour: He does not cube all the buildings. 

Mr. Bray: No, he takes another building that will do as 
well. This was done to a great extent in the Oxford case. 

Mr. Hedley was then catled. He stated that he had nearly 
twenty-five years’ experience in valuing large works, hospitals, 
infirmaries, asylums and schools. He gave evidence bearing 
out points in the opening, submitting that 6/7. per boy was a 
fair value for this description of building. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Boxall witness contended that 
many of the buildings were too high for the length and breadth. 
Lower buildings would have been sufficient to accommodate 
the boys. For the dining-hall the height was 56 feet, and he 
had deducted 30 feet. 

His Honour: He has valued the lower half and not the 
upper half. 

Witness said the roof was very expensive, being handsomely 
decorated. He described the water tower, the most costly 
work of the buildings. This was of no value, and he had taken 
it off. In regard to the dormitories the accommodation was 
* enormous, the floor space being too large, and they were too 
lofty. He had never seen such accommodation. Good 
accommodation could have been provided at much less 
expense. He had taken a third off here and also in the pre- 
paratory school. The infirmary was one of the finest in the 
country, far in excess of any requirements in a place like that. 
“I wonder,” he added, “whether you could get anybody to 
pay a rate for an infirmary based upon the capital of this 
place.” Inthe sanatorium there was too much accommoda- 
tion, too many bedrooms for infectious disorders. A_ half 
would have been sufficient. The five courts were too large. 

Re-examined: Over other schools he had never seen 
buildings so large as those for the accommodation, 

His Honour: You have gone on the principle of taking the 
costs on percentage of value ?—Witness: Yes. 

His Honour: Then your view is that the place is unneces- 
sarily large and unnecessarily ornamental, and you have 


reduced the dimensions of the place to what you think sufficient 
Witness: I have. 

His Honour: Then you reduced it toa style of building 
you think good enough for the purpose and valued that ?— 
Witness: Yes. 

His Honour: The result is you have not valued the 
building now assessed, but what you think would be good 
enough for the Almoners to build had they been humble- 
minded gentlemen to erect buildings for this purpose?— 
Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Bray: Is this a common thing ?—Witness: Yes, to take 
the utility value. 

The Judge: Utility valuing is right. 

Mr. Alexander A. Stenning, of thirty-five years’ experience, 
said the buildings were constructed upon a too liberal plan for 
the purpose of letting or utilisation, and he had deducted 
25 per cent. He estimated 5/. 7s. per head, and this was rather 
above the average. He did not think any public institution 
was rated up to this. 

In reply to Mr. Boxall, witness said he was surveyor to 
Christ’s Hospital, and was designing a new building at the 
schools in Hertfordshire. He was not architect for the schools 
at Horsham. A great deal had been spent on the buildings, 
which were not rateable. The chapel and dining-hall were far 
too costly. The master’s house was very costly—3,200/, for 
accommodation which they would not let for more than 60/. net. 

Mr. Boxall: Was it suited for the purpose ?—Witness : 
I think not ; there is not the accommodation. 

Mr. Boxall: Then this is too small?—Witness: It ought to 
be differently arranged. Personally, I don’t approve of the 
plan, and could have built better houses than that. He added 
that there was an excess in every department, and parts were 
lavishly done. 

While the witness was being questioned in regard to the 
cubic feet, his Honour caused some amusement by asking 
how many cubic feet were the boys to have in the playground. 

Mr. William Lempriere, who was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, and is at present senior assistant clerk at the schools, 
gave some interesting figures in regard to the hospital build- 
ings. -He stated that accommodation was provided for 820 
boys, and at the present time there were 747. The site of the 
schools was purchased from the Aylesbury Dairy Company, 
and 53,000/, was the price of the original purchase. Afterwards 
other property was purchased for 1co/. and 1,225/, making a 
total acreage of 1,167. The contract price for subways and 
foundations was 23,207/.; fees to architects, surveyors, clerk of 
works and law charges, 29,0co/; pipes and outfall, 5,228/ ; 
road making, asphalting paths, tree planting, laying-out and 
levelling, 34,2742; well, 2,131/.; reservoir and machinery, 
13,027/.; furniture and equipment and laying of foundation- 
stone, 12,491/.; electric supply, 11,385/7.; contracts for the 
buildings, 389,4712.; total, 566,500/, 

Mr. Bray: Do you find your own police?—Witness: Yes. 
He added that they acted subject to the approval of the 
Charity. Commissioners. The erection of old portions of 
Christ’s Hospital was exceedingly expensive—about six times 
as much as if new portions were erected. About 150,000/, 
more was spent than anticipated. 

Mr. James Green (Messrs, Wetherall & Green‘, consulting 
surveyor to the Treasury, War Office and Board of Trade, 
acting for the London County Council, and chairman of the 
assessment committee for the borough of Kensington, was also 
called. He had assessed Charterhouse, King’s College Hos- 
pital, King’s College, and was also concerned in the new 
colleges for Oxford University. He based his estimate on the 
same lines as Mr. Stenning, and, in giving particulars, re- 
marked, in regard to the infirmary, that this was a very 
extravagant building—one that was carried out to the doctors’ 
fads. He had deducted 50 per cent. of the cost. He assessed 
the rateable value 5,903/. and the gross 7,870/. 

This was the case for the appellants, and Mr. Boxall, on 
behalf of the respondents, submitted that they desired to deal 
with the assessment in a reasonable spirit, being well aware 
that it was a large charitable undertaking, and that there was 
a very great expenditure of capital on what must stand by 
annual value at very high rent. They desired to avoid all 
litigation. He contended that in the evidence of the witnesses 
who had been called the cost of construction had been entirely 
left out of their calculations. He drew attention to the fact 
that the Council of Almoners acted with the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners, and ridiculed the suggestion put for- 
ward that there had been an extravagant expenditure of a 
quarter of a million. He submitted that the money had been 
judiciously expended. They might have expended more than 
they anticipated, but anyone who saw the appropriateness of 
every bit of the buildings and their usefulness could not say 
that there was injudicious expenditure as alleged 

Mr. A, L. Ryde (Messrs. Ryde & Sons), Westminster, of 
twenty-five years experience, was then called, and, alluding to 
the suggestion of waste, said he had seen Mr. Aston Webb and 
had come to the conclusion that there was no extravagant 
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expenditure. If 30 feet were taken off the dining-hall Mr. 
Aston Webb would be horrified, because the building would be 
ill-proportioned. The buildings were well-proportioned and 
the architecture was very plain, except here and there, where it 
broke out in stone relief. He gave detailed particulars of how 
he arrived at his valuation, and was being cross-examined by 
Mr. Bray when the Court rose. 

The further hearing of the appeal will take place on Satur- 
day, July 4. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


he a letter to the Standard Mr. C. L. Eastlake writes :— 
The publication of a booklet under this title, by Mr. 
John Corbin, an American author, has revived a question on 
which a few years ago much controversy took place, viz. as to 
whether the portrait presented to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Museum at Stratford-on-Avon by Mr. Edgar Flower is from 
life, and the original picture from which Martin Droeshout 
executed his well-known engraving prefixed to the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays. A recent visit to Stratford 
has enabled me to examine the picture carefully, and, without 
pretending to more than ordinary experience in such matters, 
I venture to think that a solution of this problem is less likely 
to be attained by the aid of antiquarian research than by the 
light of common sense. If it is part of Mr. Corbin’s theory to 
suggest that the engraving was based on what is known as the 
“Ely Palace Portrait” (now in the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Museum”) J fear that I cannot agree with him. That picture, 
in its original state, may or may not have been a contemporary 
likeness, but its relation to the engraving is extremely doubtful. 

In declining to believe that the so-called Droeshout picture 
was the original of the print, Mr. Corbin is on safer ground. 
The issue in this case is a very narrow one. There is so much 
resemblance in detail between the two that we must choose 
whether the print is to be regarded as a copy from the picture 
or the picture from the print. I have come, almost regretfully, 
to the latter conclusion, and for the following reasons:— 

In the first place, bust-length portraits at the period to 
which this picture is assigned were, as a rule, somewhat smaller 
than life. The so-called Droeshout picture is larger. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to measure Elizabethan or Jacobean 
portraits in our National Collection will find that they average 
83 inches in length from the top of the head to the underside 
of the chin. But the head in the “‘ Droeshout” measures quite 
to inches. This is an abnormal length in portraits of the 
alleged date (1609), but is not inconsistent with the characte 
of some works executed at a later period. 

Secondly, the head in the print is slightly inclined on one 
side, so that the right eyebrow is rather higher than the left 
and the lobe of the left ear is sloped. In the painted picture 
the eyebrows are on precisely the same level, The head is as 
perpendicular in pose as if its axis had been defined by a 
plumb-line. Now, this is just such an alteration as a late 
painter might have designedly made in copying from the print, 
but hardly one on which an engraver would have dared to 
venture in reproducing a portrait. 

Thirdly, the print clearly indicates, with actual lines, the 
stubble of a beard on the chin and lower part of the face. In 
the picture the corresponding portions are as smooth as a 
billiard-ball. What engraver would take the trouble to impro- 
vise and introduce such additional minutiz? On the other 
hand, it is more than likely that a clumsy painter translating a 
print into an oil-picture would shirk the trouble of representing 
in detail the appearance of an unshaven chin. 

Again, there is considerable difference between the print 
and the picture in the delineation of a braided ornament which 
runs down the front of the doublet on each side of its buttons. 
In the picture it is a chain-like pattern, each link of which is 
identical in size and symmetrically disposed. But in the 
engraving the same ornament is most irregularly drawn—in 
fact, hardly recognisable as a chain pattern at all. Now, this 
is a detail which an engraver could have reproduced with 
mechanical accuracy, if he had chosen to do so, when copying 
the picture. But itis not so rendered, and the inference is 
obvious. That the so-called Droeshout picture, if ever toler- 
able in execution, has been unskilfully retouched there can be 
no doubt. Even inferior English portraits of the late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century, however archaic in style or rudely 
drawn, are seldom “ messy” in their handling. This one bears 
signs of over-daubing in more than one place, especially above 
the right eyelid. The high lights on thetip of the nose and in 
one corner of the mouth have evidently been superadded, 
while the hair and portions of the background appear to have 
been repainted with some bituminous medium. 

I pass over the presumed anachronism presented by the 
“cursive” letters of the inscription, because inscriptions on 
pictures afford, at best, but dubious evidence of authenticity. 
It is not necessary to regard the Droeshout picture as a forgery. 
Indeed, if it had been one, we might have expected better 
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work. Much more probably it was produced by some inex- 
perienced painter or amateur who, perhaps two centuries ago, 
amused himself by trying to copy the well-known print in oil- 
colours. It is quite possible that more than one of the numerous 
portraits of Shakespeare now extant may have been painted. 
from life.. But it does not follow that Martin Droeshout based 
his engraving on either of them. The print may have been. 
executed from a drawing which has long since perished, The 
“counterfeit presentment” which it recorded survives in a 
traditional form, but it shares the fate of other traditions in 
having been from time to time modified, idealised and some- 
times perverted by posterity. 


ST. PETER, STANTONBURY. 
HE old church of St. Peter, Stantonbury, Bucks, stands in 
the fields overlooking the river Ouse, remote from human 
habitation, and it is now seldom used. The building escaped’ 
the fate of the Manor House, to which it was no doubt a chapel. 
The site of the house is still visible, with its terraces and bowl- 
ing-green, though the house has been razed to the ground. 
The church is very small, and now consists of.a nave, chancel 
and north porch only. The nave is Norman. On the north 
there are two large Norman arches, ornamented with zigzag 
moulding, which apparently separated the nave from the north 
aisle. These arches have been built up, and the north aisle, if 
it ever existed, has disappeared. The northern doorway is 
Norman, and is probably not in its original position. The 
southern doorway is also Norman, but has been blocked up, 
and the lower part is concealed by the raising of the soil of the 
graveyard. At the west end of the church the old stone bench 
still remains. This is an interesting and somewhat uncommon 
feature in a parish church. In the gable there is a single 
sanctus bell behind a curious little doorway; there is no bell- 
cote. Close to the chancel arch there is a niche with an early 
arch. This might have been a window or the resting-place of 
a saint. In the south wall isa piscina. The chancel arch is 
of richly decorated Norman workmanship of two orders, with 
detached shafts, well carved capitals and beak-head moulding 
round the arch. Within the circular arch is a pointed arch of 
rude execution, ornamented with a band of late Norman work. 
The pulpit is of the Jacobean period, with well carved panels. 
It is very small, pentagonal in shape and set close in to the 
angle of the south aisle. The chancel is Early English, and is 
rather long in proportion to the nave; there is no window now 
on the south side. On the north side there are two ambries 
and one on the south side; there is also a sedilia on the same 
side. The altar rails are probably Jacobean; they are very 
slight. Outside it will be noticed that the buttresses on the 
west are set back some little distance from the angles of the 
northern and southern aisle walls. 


SOUTH LONDON TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL. 


HE following reports are published by the Council of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute :— 

‘Mr. Tyrrell has reported the details of some of the works 
executed, and the successes gained by past and present 
students during the year, and I venture to think his list is a 
remarkable one as showing how the school has fulfilled its 
purpose, and the wide field over which its influence extends. 
Taking one instance—The new ‘Lloyd’s Registry’ in Fen- 
church Street, probably the most notable building recently 
erected in London. The external sculpture was designed and 
modelled by G. Frampton, R.A., and the carving was mainly 
the work of students of tne school, Messrs. Tyrrell, Allen, 
Mills and Rutland being engaged in its execution. The orna- 
mental carving was executed by Mr. Taylerson and the internal 
metal frieze by Mr. Lynn Jenkins, both past students. On 
another notable building, ‘Electra House,’ the work of Mr. 
G. Frampton, R.A., Mr. Goscombe John, ARA., F. W. 
Pomeroy, H. Hampton, T. Tyrrell, C. Rutland and C. 
Gunthorpe occupy positions of the first importance. The 
works in the Royal Academy Exhibition, numbering about 
one-quarter of the total sculpture exhibits, and the works con- 
tributed to the various competitions for memorials to the late 
Queen Victoria, as well as for other competitions, all bear 
witness to the artistic capacity and activity of the students who 
have passed through the school, This, no doubt, will be 
gratifying to the Council of the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, to whose generous support these results 
are due, and should give them the satisfaction arising from the 
knowledge of having done a good work. I believe this is 
thoroughly appreciated by all those connected with the art of. 
sculpture and carving. Indeed, at a recent meeting of an 
artistic society which includes the great majority of art-. 
workers, and those of the highest attainments, I had the great 
gratification of hearing a most eloquent and appreciative 
tribute by Mr. G. Frampton, R.A, to the work that has been 
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performed in the school. Those students who were present 
(and subsequently those absent who heard of what was said) 
took opportunity to say they wished cordially to associate 
themselves with all the remarks that had fallen from Mr. 
Frampton. Whether our school holds the distinguished 
position there claimed may be open to some question; but that 
this school has largely contributed to that revival in sculpture 
which is an acknowledged fact, and has been an important 
factor, indeed, doing all that was practicable towards placing 
our country in a position of equality in all branches of the art 
of sculpture with the other countries of Europe is, I submit, 
beyond dispute. Wao. RITHS 
“The Royal Academy for the past year exhibited 130 
pieces of sculpture, twenty-five of which were by men who 
have passed through the schools, The Liverpool Victoria 
Memorial competition, which was in uncertainty at the time of 
my last report, was eventually won by Mr. C. Allen, and is 
being executed by him. Mr. A. Turner obtained the Sheffield 
competition for the execution of a statue of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. He (Mr. Turner) also was commissioned to 
execute a Victoria memorial for Delhi. A replica of this work 
he produced for the town of Shields. Mr. Hampton has no 
less than five statues of the Queen to execute in bronze and 
marble. Mr. Price is in the final three for the Armstrong 
Memorial for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. Poole is engaged on 
some important work for the new town hall in Cardiff. 
Mr. Broadbent is also modelling and carving a memorial 
building for Bradford. There are at present six of our students 
studying in the Royal Academy schools. Mr. Ransom last 
year won 20/. for modelling from the life, and Mr. Crisfield 
gained the Armitage competition of the value of 30/, for figure 
design, the subject being ‘The Expulsion’ The London 
County Council have awarded five of our students exhibitions 
in sums varying from 20/.a year for three years down to 5/. for 
two years. Mr. M. Morahan, our last year’s silver medallist, 
has been appointed teacher of modelling and carving to the 
Borough Polytechnic. Mr. Brock, R.A., judged the scholar- 
ship and the travelling studentship. The scholarship, the 
subject was a sundial, was won by Mr. Cecil Fabian; a good 
second was by Mr. E, G, Payne. Mr. Payne’s work afterwards 
took a County Council scholarship of 20/. for three years. 
The travelling studentship, the subject was a shield, was taken 
by Mr. F. Roselieb, The second place, carrying honourable 
mention, was given to Mr. Harold Parker. Some horses in 
Mr. Parker’s shield were so able that Mr. Brock asked him to 
assist him in his studio. Mr. Colton awarded the drapery 
study competition. Mr. J. Gordon was first and Mr. P. Allen 
the second. Mr. Frampton, R.A., awarded the best place in 
the section of design to Mr. Ernest Smith, Mr. P. G. Bentham 
being second. Mr. Frampton spoke very highly of the figure- 
work and the design, which he said was very creditable, several 
of the works showing great promise. elie VRRELL 
«Since writing my last report concerning the life classes 
under my charge, ! can again assure you of the excellent work 
and endeavour on the part of my students. The attendances 
have been most regular and satisfactory, and the number of 
students averaging as in previous years, the day classes in this 
respect being particularly gratifying. Of the many old 
students I have mentioned in previous reports, whose names it 
is perhaps unnecessary to recapitulate, all I hear are doing 
well. The last two students to join their ranks are Mr. R. H. 
Smith, who is getting plenty of work as an illustrator of marine 
subjects, and Mr Edwin Noble, who has lately been publishing 
some excellent sporting prints. Of those teaching, in addition 
to their ordinary illustrating work, are Mr. H. Cole, who holds 
a post at the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, and Mr. 
H. Watson under the Technical Education Board. Mr. Oliver 
Dawney has gained a London County Council scholarship of 
20/7, per annum for two years, having previously held an 
exhibitionership of 1o/. under the same body. Mr. W. C. 
Penn gained the Armitage scholarship of 30/. at the last 
Royal Academy school competition, and in addition to these 
very recent events I find that thirteen of our past and 
present students exhibited twenty-four works in the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. Of many of our 
students engaged in commercial artwork it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace their performances, the majority of whom 
become absorbed by the firms for whom they work, where it is 
most unusual to individualise the efforts of their employés. 
There is an enormous amount of work executed at the present 
cay in show cards, posters and artistic advertisement of all 
kinds, the designers of which must necessarily be skilled 
artists, and those men who do such work practically form the 
bulk of our students. Frequently some are able to work inde- 
pendently, and one I may mention, Mr. H. Dobson, has now 
twelve to fifteen men assisting him, several of whom, I am 
glad to say, are at present attending the schools in the 
evenings. Itis difficult for those not actually engaged in the 
work to appreciate the benefit of such an institution as this to 
the great |mass of men who are not able to work entirely on 
their own account. Their study here forms a stepping-stone to 


higher positions and better remuneration for their work, and 
raises the artistic standard of those who have the energy to 
take advantage of the privileges of study we are able to give 
them here. “INNES FRIPP.” 

Mr. Stevens writes :— 

“In making my report of the past year’s work, I am glad 
to be able to say that the class goes steadily and successfully 
forward. Ours is a class that provides men that are a very 
great help to employers, as we are practical workers, and it is 
very difficult to obtain English workmen that can be entrusted 
to perform the work in the higher branches of house decora- 
tion, and it would be a great assistance, both to the employers 
and the employed, if the class could be brought under their 
notice more thoroughly. The attendance of students is greatly 
improving, and the standard of work is also much more 
advanced. Two students have obtained good situations, one, 
Mr. Waterman, with the P. and O. Company, and Mr. 
Bishonden with Messrs. Mowlem & Co. The others that have 
used the class I hear excellent accounts of. One student, Mr. 
P, Stevens, has been awarded an artisan scholarship, by the 
London County Council of 307. This makes the fourth; one 
for 60/7, one for 30/., one for 157, and one for 57. More 
students have joined this session than ever before, as the class 
is becoming more widely known and appreciated.” 


ST. MAGNUS’S CATHEDRAL. 


HE fotlowing statement has been issued by the Society for 

the Protection of Ancient Buildings: — 

A local correspondent, writing to the Orkzey Herald on the 
13th of last month, calls attention to the destructive restora- 
tions at present going on under the patronage of the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of Kirkwall. He says:— 

““T have contested, point by point, almost every part of the 
work privately with those in power, and have been defeated all 
along the line, and I am forced in self-exoneration to give the 
matter more publicity. I am the more encouraged to do it 
now, since the operations executed upon the west gable last 
week seem to have aroused more sympathy with my views.” 
And at the end of the letter—“ I do hope that what remains 
of Taylor’s legacy may be diverted from its injurious mission 
and applied so far as it will go to undoing the mischief it has 
caused, Let the inhabitants rise to the occasion and insist 
upon the removal of the new work, and relaying of the old 
skews and cross, and checkmating the contemplated work upon 
the windows and porch beneath them.” 

The spoiling of St. Magnus’s Cathedral is a tragedy that 
must appeal to a far wider audience than the inhabitants of thé 
islands. 

The Society first had its attention called to the subject. by 
the letters that appeared in the Scofsyan of August 1893, but 
it was not until the spring of 1900 that the matter became 
acute. The Town Council had by then called in an architect 
to advise them, and his report had been published in the local 
Press. The Society at once addressed the Council. The fol- 
lowing passages are quoted from the letter :— 

‘“‘ The principles for the proper repair and maintenance of 
our ancient buildings have been matured by the Society during 
twenty-three years of existence, in considering thousands of 
cases in detail and in acting ina wholly voluntary and dis- 
interested way. 

“ From the beginning it had the active advice and support 
of such men as John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, William Morris 
and others. The problem, as they understood it, was to main- 
tain our ancient historical buildings in good constant repair, 
while resisting to the utmost a passing fashion for smartening, 
scraping and renewing, which in England has largely de- 
stroyed the historical authenticity and the beauty of our 
cathedrals. 

“ We hold that every penny of money called for absolute 
repairs should be spent in doing these repairs as perfectly as 
possible, but that every penny spent beyond that sum in 
alterations, renewals or supposed improvements by addition 
will be a certain percentage written off the value of the 
building. 

“It is with very great pleasure that we note that the 
architect’s report recommends that the marvellously beautiful 
west porches should be left untouched, and that no alteration 
should be made to the central tower. Only a few years since 
the most eminent architects would probably have advised that 
the thirteenth-century west doors should all be cleared away 
and replaced by a copy and conjecture. A doorway not 
inferior to these in beauty was destroyed in this way at 
Lichfield Cathedral some years ago. The same principle, 
however, should apply to the whole of the ancient work inside 
as well as out, and not an inch of imitative work should on any 
account be allowed in the building. Where new stones must 
be added for reasons of safety, they should in every case be 
square and unmoulded, even if coming against moulded work, 
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for the object is not to puzzle but to proclaim, ‘This is repair, 
not a sham.’ No merely ornamental parts like the little shafts 
to the windows should be replaced.” 

To this letter a sympathetic reply was received, but as facts 
now prove, the recommendations of the Society were entirely 
ignored. 

In the following spring (March 1901), as the result of a visit 
made to the cathedral by two professional members of the 
Society, a letter was again addressed to the Town Council 
calling their attention to the destructive work then going on. 
It was pointed out :—“ That instead of the old pointing being 
repaired where repair was most needed, nearly the whole has 
been gone over, the filling of the old joints being raked 
out and the new pointing filled in in a uniform and common- 
place way—and, worse than all, the new pointing has been 
‘lined out’ in a way entirely unsympathetic with the character 
of ancient work and terribly injurious to the scale and beauty 
of the ancient masonry.” 

The following passage is also quoted from the same letter: — 
“In speaking of the work already done, we have in view to ask 
you once again to consider the results of a general scheme of 
‘going over’ ancient work in a uniform way, instead of careful 
detailed repair of any portions worst decayed, leaving the rest 
to be dealt with in the future as the occasion may arise. We 
also specially invite your attention to the noble west front, as 
yet untouched by a modern hand. This front does not require 
large pointing repairs, and if the masonry of this front is 
treiated like the adjoining bays on the north side an irreparable 
invury will be done.” 

The letter concluded with some technical advice on point- 
ing and the composition of the mortar. 

The Council requested the architect under whose direction 
the work was being executed to reply to the above letter, and 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with his reply. 

In 1902 in reply to further inquiries addressed to the 
Council, the Society was referred to the architect, “ by whose 
advice and according to whose directions the repairs were 
being carried out.” The correspondence with the architect 
proved entirely one-sided, and the Council took up the position 
that it was not in their province to make the architect reply 
to the Society’s letters if he did not think proper to do so. 

In August last a member of the Society visited the cathe- 
dral and reported that the south aisle was being scraped, and 
that the traces of ornament on the ribs of the arches were to 
be destroyed. And last month in the Orkney Herald there 
appeared the letter referred to above calling attention to the 
fact that, in spite of the many protests, the recent money legacy 
for the preservation of the fabric is being spent on the destruc- 
tion of one of the most romantic buildings in Great Britain. 


THE RELATION. OF WINDOW-AREA TO 
FLOOR-SPACE. 
URING the last few weeks, says the American Architect, 
a somewhat informal, though careful, effort has been 
made in the halls of Cornell University to determine a general 
statement of the relative proportion between window-openings 
and their position, and the floor-area and the depth of the 
rooms to be lighted. 

The data were intended to apply to the problem of securing 
an adequate supply of natural light in the lecture-rooms on all 
ordinary days between 8 AM.and 5 P.M., under the climatic 
conditions which prevail in Ithaca, N.Y., conditions in no way 
differing from those usually found in this latitude. 

Information was secured which was based on actual experi- 
ence in six buildings on the Cornell Campus, and referred to 
rooms lighted from one side only. From the statements sub- 
mitted by the professors in charge of the work in the several 
buildings the following data have been compiled regarding six- 
teen rooms adequately lighted, and nine rooms in which the 
light is “nearly sufficient.” 


Average 
Total Area of the Average Height of 


Number of 


Depth of Window- 
Rooms, Floors. Windows. Ratio. Room. tops. Ratio. 
Ft. Ft Be) Yo. ebt. in. 
Sufficient 16 10,466 2,000 T,0CO } 191 22° 5 com EC) 1,000 3538 
Nearly so 9 5,392 799 1,000 3 146 20) 016 to) (2 1,000 3 495 


All these rooms are alike in having unobstructed light; no 
buildings stand before the windows. 

A peculiar relation which should be observed is that the 
well-lighted rooms have an average of 654 square feet of floor- 
area and average 22 feet 1 inch deep, while those whose light 
is “nearly sufficient” are smaller and shallower, being of 
599 square feet area and 20 feet 6 inches deep. 

One explanation of this unexpected result is found in the 
figures reiative to the positions of the windows. In the well- 
lighted rooms the window-tops average 11 feet 9 inches above 
the floor and 1 foot 6 inches below the ceiling; in the other 
rooms they are 1 foot 7 inches nearer the floor and 11 inches 
further from the ceilings. 

i The conclusions to which this local! experience leads are 
these:— 


1. There should be at least 150 feet of window-space for 
each I,000 square feet of floor-space in rooms which, in use and 
location, are similar to those here described, and are lighted 
only from one side. 

Therefore an office 15 feet by 25 feet should have at least 
56 square feet of window-space, and a classroom 30 feet by 
40 feet should have at least 180 square feet of unobstructed 
lighting surface. 

2. The proportion between the height of the window tops 
and the depth of the room lighted should be at least 500 to 
I,0CO, or, in other words, the distance from the floor to the 
window, tops should be one-half the depth of the room to be 
lighted. 

These figures support the old principle that “top light” is 
the best; the nearer the window tops come to the ceiling the 
more efficient will be the lighting to be secured from a given 
surface. Care should be taken that overhanging lintels be not 
allowed to obstruct the light. 


GENERAL. 


The Completion of the public buildings now in progress 
in London has been officially announced for the following 
dates :—New War Office, June 26, 1906; new Public Offices in 
Parliament Street, June 1, 1907; Royal College of Science, 
June 1, 1905; Victoria and Albert Museum, February 23, 1907; 
Admiralty (Block III.) (say) June 30, 1906. (Contract about to 
be made for superstructure.) Such progress is being made 
with the above works as to justify an assumption that they will! 
be completed by the specified dates. In some cases it is 
possible that the fittings will not all be finished, but every 
effort will be made to avoid delay. 

Herr Andrae, who has been engaged as one of the prin- 
cipal explorers for the past four years in Babylon, is compelled 
to return to Germany in order to follow his service in the 
army. Archeology has to succumb to the military spirit of 
the empire. 

The Committee appointed to consider the proposed re- 
storation and renovation of certain parts of the Temple 
Church, including the rebuilding of the turret and steeple 
and the restoration of the doorways and arches, have 
adjourned the consideration of the matter until after the Long 
Vacation in November next. In the meantime, it may be 
stated that the reports as to the dangerous condition of the 
ancient structure are without foundation, as the building is 
perfectly sound, and will, it is said, remain safe for many years. 

A New Museum, which if possible will unite the characters 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Museum of Arts 
and Manufactures in Paris; is about to be established in 
Munich. In it will be placed the Pettenkofer collection of 
physical and mechanical apparatus. The architect is Herr 
Oscar Miller. 

The Court of Common Council have resolved not to hold 
another loan collection in the art gallery of the Guildhall untit 
19c5. 

WW. Osiris has had’a bronze casting made of the JJoses of 
Michel Angelo, which is to be placed on the tomb of his family 
in Montmartre. A copy in marble, which was in the same 
position, will be presented to the Orientalists’ School at 
Auteuil, ‘ie 

The Sub-Committee on Building of the Lord Mayor’s 
Committee of Inquiry into the affairs of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital met on Friday at the Mansion House. Alternative 
plans for the proposed improvements at the hospital were sub- 
mitted by the architect (Mr. I’Anson) and considered together 
with reports upon them by the Medical Council. A new 
out-patients’ department being imperatively necessary, it was 
decided by the committee that that work ought first to be 
proceeded with. The estimated cost of the work is about 
100,090/, 

The Government of Peru have organised an international 
competiticn for the purpose of obtaining designs for the recon- 
struction of the Executive Palace at Lima, The first premium 
will be of 3,000/, and the second of 1,000/. The competition 
will be closed December 31, 1903. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the official representatives of Peru. 

The Eighth Annual General Meeting of the British 
Association of Waterworks Engineers will be held at Bolton, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 21, 22, 23 
and 24, under the presidency of Mr. Robert H. Swindlehurst, 
waterworks engineer to the Corporation of Bolton. 

The Committee of Management of the City Orthopedic 
Hospital are carrying out considerable improvements and 
additions to the premises in Hatton Garden, consisting of new 
isolation ward, registration and consulting-rooms and nurses’ 
cubicles. Thearchitect is Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, A.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. Frank H. Gorst, of the firm of Richard Gorst & Son 
architects and surveyors, of 7 Birley Street, Blackpool, has 
been selected as the architect for the new church to be built 
for All Saints parish, Blackpool. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter 


TENDERS, ETC. . 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCOTLAND —Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor. 

TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
library building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 
not exceeding 5,coo/. inclusive. Premiums of 30/., 20/7. and 
1o/. will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—July 14.—For the erection of bank premises, 
Blackburn Road, Accrington. Mr. Henry Rose, architect, 
15 Cannon Street, Accrington. ; ] 

ALLERWASH.—July 8.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages at Allerwash, near Fourstones. Mr. C. H. Sample, 
land agent, Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

BAILDON (YORKS)—July 9.—For the erection of a resi- 
dence. Mr. Sam Bradley, architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, 
Shipley. . : 

BARNSLEY. — July 1o—For erection of five houses, 
Hunningley Lane, Stairfoot. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 
14 Market Hill, Barnsley. 

» BERMONDSEY.—July 8—For the casing of the front steps 
of the town hall with marble. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

BIGGLESWADE.—July 14.—For the erection of vagrants’ 
ward, disinfecting chamber, work-sheds, &c., at the work- 
house. Mr. J. Owen Jones, Shortmead Street, Biggleswade 

BRADFORD —July 6.—For the erection of shop property. in 
Manningham Lane. Mr. Jas. Ledingham, architect, {District 
Bank Chambers, Bradford, 

BRADFORD —July 7.—For the erection of electricity station 
at Sunbridge Road destructor works. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 

BRADFORD.—July 8.—For the erection and fitting of 
mortar-pan shed and engine-house at Sunbridge Road de- 
structor works. Mr F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 

BREIGHTON.—For plastering the exterior of Manor House, 
Breighton, near Howden, Yorks. Mr. T. S. Ullathorne, archi- 
tect, Selby. 

BRIERFIELD.—July 14.—For the erection of a police 
station and courtroom at Brierfield, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

BRISTOL.—July 9 —For refronting premises in Marsh 
Street, Bristol. Mr. T. H Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen 
Square, Bristol. 

CARLISLE.—July 13 —For alterations to the Crown Court, 
Carlisle. Mr. Geo Dale Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE —For the erection of a new house for the medical 
superintendent at Garlands Asylum. Mr. Geo Dale Oliver, 
architect, Carlisle. 

COCKERMOUTH.—For repairs and painting of All Saints 
Church, Cockermouth, and spire, reslating part of the roof, 
boarding ceiling and other general repairs. Mr. John 
Fleming, Market Place, Cockermouth 


CROYDON —July 6.—For an addition to the dining-hall and 
alterations to the laundry at the workhouse, Queen’s Road. 
Mr. F. West, surveyor, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

DARLINGTON.—July 8.—For: the erection of a wing to the 
technical college, comprising lecture theatre, engineering 
drawing-office, classroom, &c. Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, archi- 
tect, Court Chambers, Darlington. 

DARTFORD.—July 7.—For the erection of a boundary wall 
at the infectious hospital, Bow Arrow Lane, Dartford, Kent. 
Mr. Robert Marchant, architect, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

DARTMOUTH.—July 6.—For the erection of four houses in 
Victoria Road, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H. Back, architect, 
Dartmouth. 

DERBY.—July 6 —For the erection of a battery-house at 
the electric-light station. Mr. Arthur Eaton, 6 St. James’s 
Street. 

DEPTFORD.—July 14.—For the erection of four blocks of 
five-storey working-class dwellings at Hughes Fields. Par- 
ticulars can be had at the Architect’s Department, L.C.C. 
(Housing Section), 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

DORSET —July 15.—For repairing and painting the ex- 
teriors of the following police stations throughout the county, 
viz. Blandford, Beaminster, Bridport, Cerne Abbas, Cranborne, 
Dorchester, Gillingham, Lyme Regis, Portland, Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne, Swanage, Wareham, Wimborne, and additions to 
Iorchester station. Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, county surveyor, 
Wimborne. 

East HAM.—July 20.—For the erection of school buildings 
to accommodate 1,592 children at Monega Road, East Ham. 
Mr. H. C. Padgett, clerk, East Ham. 

EDINBURGH —July 8.—For the erection of an entrance 
lodge at north entrance to Blackford Hill. Mr. R. Morham, 
city architect, Edinburgh. 

FALMOUTH.—July 6 —For the erection of public sanitary 
conveniences adjoining the town hall. Mr. E. E. Armitage, 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Falmouth. 

GIRLINGTON —July 9.—For the erection of six small houses 
in Woodlands Road, Girlington. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, 
architects, 227 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 11.—For the erection of five 
cottages at Runham Vauxhall. Mr, Chas. G Baker, architect, 
Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—July 8 —For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at King Cross. Mr. Arthur T. Whiteley, architect, 41 Stanley 
Road, King Cross. 

HALIFAX.—July 9.—For the erection of a boiler-house and 
the seating of a Lancashire boiler and Green’s economiser at 
Hipperholme Mills, Halifax. Mr Arthur George Dalzell, 
architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax 

HORNCASTLE.—July 6.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
a culvert in Moor Lane, Horsington, Lincs. Mr. Henry White, 
surveyor, 4 Church Lane, Horncastle. 

HORDEN COLLIERY.—July 1o—For the erection of 150 
cottages at Horden Colliery. Mr. E. W. Lyall, 39 Northgate, 
Darlington. 

HUNTINGDON.—July 8—For erecting a verandah at the 
hospital. Mr. S. Inskip Ladds, architect, Market Place, 
Huntingdon. 

IRELAND —July 6.—For the extension of the premises of 
the Nantymoel Industrial Co-operative Society. The Secretary, 
Nantymoel. 

IRELAND.—July 6—For the erection of two labourers’ 
cottages in the townland of Navenny, and one in Sessiaghoneil], 
Stranorlar. Mr. G. M‘Laughlin, clerk, Stranorlar. 

IRELAND —July 6.—For repairs of the breaches in the sea 
embankments near Limavady Junction station. Mr. Robert 
M’Feeter, Station Farm, Limavady Junction 

IRELAND.—July 6.—For alterations to Castledawson Pres- 
byterian church, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, &c , 
King’s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 
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Imperial Brassfoundry Co. 


LIMITED. 


 firchitectural Metal Work 


GATES, -RAILINGS, SIGNS, GRILLES, FIREPLACES, KERBS, 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, DOGS, COAL-BOXES, DOG-GRATES, 
SCREENS, DOOR-FURNITURE, GAS & ELECTRIC FITTINGS, ETC. 


-—V 


132, 133, 134, 135 Great Colmore Street, Birmingham. 


DEG 8S he eee 2 ee 


SE eee eee | 


Ses ee 


“No 14—Higb.class Wrought Iron Gates, 
21g per pair 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND —July 9.—-For the erection of the main entrance- 
gate to the Victoria market, Londonderry, seaman can 
be seen at the City Suryeyor’s Office. 


IRELAND.—July 13.—For the erection.ofa aed Gash: 


Banbridge.. The Rey, David Baird, Garvaghy Manse, Ban- 
bridge. 
IRELAND pent 13—For the erection of*a creamery near 


Lismore. railway station. “~* Mr, 
Chapel Street, Lismore, 

IRELAND.—July 14:—For'the erection of eighteen labourers’ 
cottages on selected sites within the Lurgan district. ae 
W. W. Larmor, ‘Banbridge, 


KENDAL,—July 8.—For the erection of a small house at 
Leasgill. Mr. John Banks, 14 Finkle Street, Kendal. 


KINGSWEAR —July 7.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Britannia Crossing, Kingswear, Devon, for the Great Western 
Railway Company.: Mr. G. K., Mills, secretary, ~Paddington 
station, London.: 

LAMBETH.—For the erection of a boundary: wall at Tyers 
Street, “Vauxhall. Mr. W. Thurna!l, clerk, Brook Street, 
Kennington Road. S.E. 

LANGLEY BRIDGE.— July 11.— For widening Langley 
Bridge, situated on’ the main road between Eastbourne and 
Pevensey, Sussex. “Mr. F, J. Wood, county surveyor, County 
Hall, Lewes. oy 


LEEDS.—July 7.—For the removal of the existing latrines 
at the Church Fenton parochial school and the erection of new 
ones. Plans and specifications may be seen at, the school. 


William Harinets, secretary, 


LEICESTER —July 10,—For the erection of tram-car sheds,’ 


workshops, stores, caretaker’s house, offices,.stables and all 
other buildings and works in connection , therewith, Mr, 
E. George Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LIGHTCLIFFE.—July 16.—For the erection: of two seven- 
roomed houses in Smith’ House Lane, 
Messrs; Sharp & Waller; architects, 32 
Brighouse, 

LONDON.—For the erection of scaffolding for the decora- 
tion of large public hall. Mr. L. C. Radcliffe, decorative 
artist, 43 Munster Road, Fulham. 

Lonpon, N.—July 6.—For additions to and the erection 
of foreman’s cottage at Highgate depSt; additions to sanitary 


Bradford’ Road, 


Lightcliffe, Yorks. 
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sub-depot. Mr. E. 1h Lovegrove, engineer to the Hornsey 
Urban District Council, 99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

LONDON.—July 8.—For the erection of a block of tenement 
dwellings in John Street, Edgware Read, Marylebone. © Mr. 
Harry ‘B. Measures, 16 Great George. Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

LONDON.—July 22 —For the erection of the-superstructure 
of Block 3 of the new Admuralty buildings, for the €om- 
missioners of H.M. Works and’:Public Buildings. Drawings. 
and specification, conditions and form of contract may be.seen 
on application to Sir John Taylor, K.C.B, HM. Office-of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LowIck.—July 6—For the erection of-a dwelling-house 
and shop at Lowick, Northumberland. . Mr. J. Lorimer Miller, 
architect, 39 Hide Hill, Berwick-on-T weed. 

MANCHESTER.—July 13 —For the erection of a cash éffice 
and premises in Stockport Road,: Levenshulme. . Mr. J. M. 
M’Elroy, general manager, Tramways Department, 55 Pica? 
dilly, Manchester. 

MEXBOROUGHi+—For the erection oe an hotel in Toner 
Road, Mexborough. ’ “Mr. Geo. White, architect, Maes Street, 
Mexborough. 

MOorRLEY.—July 14 — —For pulling- down and ebaildiag the 
Melbourne Mills, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. ~ 

OSWESTRY.--July 8 —For the erection of four cottages at 
Iften. Heath. Mr. W. H- Spaull, “arctic; The Gables, 
Oswestry. pare eg 

PADDINGTON.—July 6 —For constraction of a‘retaining- 
wall on land abutting on Ashworth Road and the Paddington 
recreation-ground and the supply and erection of ‘railings 
thereon, Mr. E, B. B. Newton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Paddington, W. 


PADDINGTON.—July 13.—For painting, repairs, &c., at the 
North dispensary, Little Union Place, Lisson Grove, and the 
South dispensary, relief office, &c., East Street, W. - Mr. A. 
Saxon Snel], architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, ‘Chancery 
Lane, W-C. : 


PORTSMOUTH. Fray Gf: —For the enlargement of the ease! 
office at Portsmouth, for the Commissioners of H.M. ‘Works 
and Public Buildings. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, ° 
S.W. 


eT ee Te 


ee ee ee eS ee ee Veen, 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 
CAMEOID, of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
MELLOWES & Boece ’'S 
Contractors: to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 


depot, Hornsey; Muswell Hill sub-depot, and Western Park 
LINCRUSTA-W ALTON tne sunsury watt pecoration. 
The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoés, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 
HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a pacerial thoroughly reliable, and 
FRE. DK. WALTON & CO. Lip., Sole BMlanufacturers and E pepaelnig 
“i Tapovunter Welton “Landon. . 4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Pe ge 
For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 
Works: SHEFFIELD. ar VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


ren WORKS 
“ gPECIALITY © | 
BRI LLIANT LETTERS ; 


ZPETHERS 5 
yy 7 gaSFACTORS op, “Sh 
EVERY DESCRIP il 


FELEGRAM S ; : 
‘ie 3 KRU Stren ‘Lone DON" 
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SUFPLEMENT 


PRESTON.—July 6—For setting one Lancashire steam - 
boiler, covering the top and connections thereto with non- 
conducting composition, &c, Mr. James Clarke, clerk, Union 
‘Offices, Preston, Lancs, 


PRESTON.—July 17.For the erection of an abattoir for 
pigs, cattle market, Brook Street, Preston. Schedule of 
quantities and form of tender obtained at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


ROTHERHITHE.—July 14 —For erection of four blocks of 
dwellings for the working classes on the. Fulford Street area 
site, Rotherhithe. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Spa Road, S.E. 

_ SCOTLAND —For the erection of a theatre at corner of 
High Street and Redburn Wynd, Kirkcaldy. Messrs. J. D. 
Swanston & William Williamson, architects. 


SCOTLAND.—July 6.—For the erection of a building for 
natural philosophy, and a building for physiology, materia 
medica, forensic medicine and public health, Glasgow. Mr. 
James Miller, arck.tect, 15 Blythewood Square, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND —-July 6.—For the construction of the goods 
and minerals stations’ buildings on the new Leith lines, for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Mr J. Blackburn, secretary, 
302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—July 8.—For alteration and addition to the 
gasworks office, East Dock Street, Dundee. Mr. Alex. Yuill, 
engineer, Dundee. 


SHREWSBURY. — Aug. 4.—For the erection of station 
buildings and other works at Shrewsbury station, for the joint 
committee of the London and North-Western and Great Western 
Railway Companies. Mr. A. E. Bolter, secretary to joint 
committee, Paddington Station. 

SMALLEURGH.— July 18.—For alterations and additions to 
the laundry and the erection of new receiving wards anda 
disinfector at the workhouse, at Smallburgh, Norfolk. Mr. 
John T. Lee, architect, 26 Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C, 

SOWERSY BRIDGE.—July 14.—For additions to Calder 
Oilcloth Works, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. Messrs. Jackson & 
Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

SPROWSTON.—July 8.—For rebuilding offices and altera- 
tions to cloakrooms at the Sprowston (Norfolk) mixed school. 

Mr. C. J, Brown, architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 


STAINLAND.—July 11.—For the erection of six dwelling- 
houses at Stainland, Yorks. Messrs C. F. L Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax, 

STOKE-ON‘TRENT.—July 16.—For the erection of an isola- 
tion hospital containing two pavilions, one for twelve beds and 
one for four beds, administrative block and laundry, &c., 
at Cheadle. Mr. F, T. Inskip, surveyor, Brookhouse, Cheadle. 

WALES —July 6.—For repairs and painting the Varteg 
Hill mixed Board schoo], Cwmfrwdoer. infant Board school 
and Pontypool Board school. Mr. Henry Bythway, clerk, 
Pontypool, 

WALES —July 6.—For the erection of a new Congrega- 
tional church at Caerphilly. Mr. W. Beddoes Rees, architect, 
37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—July 6.—For the erection of twenty houses (with 
option of building twenty more) at Six Bells, Abertillery. 
Mr. C, Telford Evans, architect, 8 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 6 —For erection of 300 workme .’s 
at Glanamman. Mr. David J. Michael, National 
97 Oxford Street, Swansea. 

WALES —July 6 
county school, 
Bangor. 


ages 
ambers, 


For the enlargement of the Abergele 
Mr. Frank Bellis, architect, 204 High Street, 


_ WALEs.—July 9.—For tte erection ef assembly hall and 
institute at Abercynon, Mr. F. Gibson, architect, Mountain 
Ash, 


WALES.—July 11.—For alteration and addition to Victoria 
Wesleyan chapel, Garndiffaith. Messrs. Fisher & Séns, archi- 
tects, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALE3.—July 11,—For the erection of a new English 
Baptist chapel, to seat 500, at Resolven, Messrs. Llewellin 
Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—July' 13.—For the erection of three additional 
classrooms at Abertillery to accommodate’ 170 children, with 
cloak-room, store-room, &c. Mr. R. A: Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn, Mon, 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a boys’ department 
and for extending and improving tbe infants’ department at 
Cwmpark school, Ysttadyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a dwelling-house, 
&c., below the site of the Caban dam in the Elan Valley, near 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE) DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


PAVING COMPANY, STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE, 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.] [1671. RESIST CORROSION. 
Wy DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 


ean’ 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


London Wall. 
Form or BLoer 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


awn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Everyinformation to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction, 


By Its use 
alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 


FINEST “ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHERWELL. TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. He 5 as) <fae 
ae | aepu area 
WORTLEY FIRE GLAY co, RENCH ASPHALIE CO, | (ee aes 

' ’ 

(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd,), Are eraapwiagica i behcincaes Prices of N IG HT I N G¢ A L E § 

ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. | 20a iti ibe SBYSsEL nee. Beveled Wood Block 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS}5 Lanrence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. E.C. Flooring. 7 J 
a res ala i a ae ed aa a tee ee ee ie ee REGD. No. 60,808. = 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


= , : a : — nes — = | MIGHTINGALE & CO, 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES, °"e*! ==». 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. | BPECIALTY— ) y 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. — 


| Redwood. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
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Rhayader, Radnorshig op Mr. dae Orford Smith, town 
clerk, Council dno hips 


ixmjn gham. 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a new physical 
laboratory to the school buildings in Bush Street East, 
Pembroke Dock. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 


WALES.—July 14*—For the erection of thirty-four houses at 
Bedlinog. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 


WALES —July 14.—For the erection of boundary walls for 
the extension of the Pant cemetery, Dowlais. . Mr. T. F. 
Harvey, surveyor to the Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
Merthyr. 


WALES.—July 15.—For the erection of a new hotel to 
replace the Ship Aground, Porthcawl. Messrs. Cook & 
Edwards, architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 


WALTHAM ABBEY.—July 7.—For the construction of 
foundations for the new public offices, fire station, &c., at 
Waltham Abbey. Mr. W. Turner- Streather, surveyor, High- 
bridge Street, Waltham Abbey. 


WHITECHAPEL —July 6.—For structural repairs and altera- 
tions at 403, 405, 407 and 409 Mile End Road, E. Mr F. J. 
Tootell, clerk, 74 Vallance Road, Whitechapel, NE. 


WICKLEWOOD —July 6.—For alterations and additions to 
the workhouse at Wicklewood Mr, J. Owen Bond, architect, 
15 Upper King Street, Norwich. 


THE old station buildings at Carnoustie having been found 
inadequate for the heavy traffic, the directors of the Dundee 
and Arbroath Joint Railway decided some time ago to erect 
new station buildings. A portion of these, the buildings on the 
north platform, are now almost completed, and when the whole 
is finished the station will be one of the finest of its size on the 
East Coast of Scotland. The platform has been made several 
yards wider than before, while the buildings, waiting-rooms and 
office are well appointed and well finished. A glass roof, the 
supporting girders of which are tastefully painted, shelters a 
large portion of the platform. These and several other altera- 


TENDERS. 


AXBRIDGE. 
For Cheddar waterworks (Contract No. 3, pipelaying). Mr. A. 


POWELL, specs 3 ky Street, College Cree Bristol. 
E. Monks 


i 14,085 7 9 
Rowell & Son. 5 A é ; 5,070 16 Io 
Page > 5 . 2 4,059 12 3 
Davies, Ball & Ca. ci : = = SOSSntG EO 
Lloyd & Son . 5 ‘ : «2.3, O5 2 alae 
W. L. Meredith & Co., Ltd. : % é «= 1 3;EL5 2 OMnO: 
H. Sharlow 5 7 2,768 70280 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. F : 7 aee21057 OREO 
G Simmons : c «a= 25500 40 s.0" 
J; RILEY; Cheltenham (accepted) 2,249 14 6 

BECKENHAM. 
For street works in Blandford Road and Stanmore Terrace. 

J. Meston . : F £15504 I5 If 
Fry Bros. . 2 : ; é : : 15250 12-78 
W. Pearce é : : = » 5244.93, “1 
Woodham & Sons . c 4 2 A 71, 19222070. 
J. Mowlem & Co.* T1722 eo 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
BEXLEY. 


For providing and fixing 285 yards of wrought-iron con- 
tinuous fencing. Mr. W. T. Howsk, surveyor. 


tions will be much appreciated by visitor 
season. 


s during the coming 


Dudley Art Metal Co, Ltd. ‘ “A171 17.316 
W. H. Smith : Pe é 5 : § TA7 SIT 22: 
G. B. Smith & Co... : ‘ : : 142 10 6 
A. Brown ‘ 5 : 4 eae T2o ata 
M.. McVey . : : 5 F ; [2210500 
Coles & fein ; 1275. 40 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. 120.576 
Hill & Smith ; 120 3 9 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. : ; i TIS AG 7 
S. W. Gibson & Co. . : : 3 2) E275 6-36 
T. W. Palmer & Co. : i : - II5 14 0 
J Elwell .. ; A j 115125 6 
W. Miller & Sons : ; : ; TI4SI2 9: 
J Priest & Son, Ltd. . : ; bik 113-1756 
1p) Raybould & Co: Ltd.. 12745410 
A. E. Woop, Arabin Ironworks, Brockley 

(accepted ) . : : . f . 10610 6 
Walker Bros., Ltd. ; ; P on kO4 80 5-0 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & co., ‘2 OHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
** Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Qldacres, London." 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, awe see s s VENTILATORS, 
, &e. 


Spécialitée—WINDOW HEADS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. . 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
qippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &. , and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
** DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, 

AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Great New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
‘PGORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ts 
73inches wide). 


/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


INos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING j 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
PATENT 


TANKS, TORPEDO EMPTYING is ae 
TWIN STOP-COCK. shat 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


RAG TAR PAVING 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon | 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, ¥ 
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BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
For sewerage works with necessary manholes, &c., in Thomp- 
son Street, Grainger Street, Clayton Street, Sadler Street 
and Adelaide Street. 


P. Frater . ; : A : : . £226 15 31 

J. Manley . : : z : : : 7 eELSO “50 

Stobbs_ . FOULS L125 

iH <BELE, Bishop Auckland (accepted) . Sey at 
BRIGHTON. 


For the construction of an engine-room, boiler. house, chimney- 
shaft, &c., at the Falmer pumping station. Mr. J. C. 
MAY, surveyor. 

KIRK ‘& RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted ) 


CARLISLE. 

For the erection of a new bakehouse and for substituting steel 
and concrete floors in the bathrooms of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
female wards at Garlands asylum. Mr. G. D. OLIVER, 
architect, Carlisle. 


. £10,933 0 0 


Accepted tenders. 

J. Laing, builder . 442 0 0 
Werner, Pfleiderer & "Perkins, Ltd., London, 

ovens : : . ag0A aaGe nO 
J. Hodgson, joiner - 5 F - 1Wikey Lok ete! 
R. M. Ormerod & Son, plasterer : : eC OBaIOe Lt 
ee beeicellett i siater ay. ‘ : - 5 MG Efe) <6) 
Graham & Crawford, plumber : 5 - es tO! OC 
Ling & Mark, painter . : I5 9 O 


Ormerod & Son, concrete floors, main building, 
Rest of Carlisle. 


CHEPSTOW. 

For the erection of offices in Lower Church Street. 
EnG.ordan>.. : s C - : WAI;207 0. 0 
J. Phillips. : : : : : : =. alighnxen OE ate: 
J. Gurney : : : : c 1,040 0 O 
J.&G Griffiths ‘ 5 ; - : a.023 10) O 
T. J. Williams . 3 5 c c 7 TOC TON O 
S. Hatherley. : ‘ : : O97 20! 10 
Werks, L. H. Drew. : : : - » ) GES LOE 
A. King & Sons ; é F ¢ é ee OS4e 10) (oO 
J. J. Partridge . . é : : : ert 5 a OlnO 
J. Byard & Sons. : 2 ; ‘ oO at OnO 
iD: W. Richards, Ltd. : eer : 868 0 o 
J. Hopes, Chepstow (accefte dy . ; ‘ 855 10 oO 


CAMBERWELL. 


For painting and cleaning works at the relief station, 106 
Peckham Park Road. 


T. Brown : 4 ; : 197 10 
B. Gale - a m ; : ae x 
W. Bickell & Sons. : : : . LOS OG 
W Parker & Co. . ; ; : - A itevey Ge) Te: 
S. Hoare & Son . ; : : : ; . 159 0 oO 
W. R. Athey - : ; A x ‘ - 139 6 & 
R. Blogg . : 2 : : - : - 335 10 © 
Smith & Son : - : - : - 135 0 0 
Lock & Head . ; : : ; : . 135 © © 
R Iles - : : : : ; : ~ Ise ofe 
Douglas & Sons . ; : : 5 : wd 20Te ro 
H. Line : 129 0 @ 
H. HUSSEY, J Maismore Terrace, Peckham Park 

Road (accepted) : ; ; : ; LL Zs .. Cae 
esp eawrencene. F : - . ‘ - 108 0 ©& 
Hall & Son . ; F ‘ : ; F PORES. So 

DURHAM. 


For sewerage works, with manholes and ventilating shafts im 
connection therewith, at Coxhoe. Mr. GEORGE GREGSON, 


surveyor. 
io palin « : : : , : s or 14 & 
G T. Manners . . : : . ; aes o 
J. Carrick . : : . : : : 7° 432 4 
W. Stelling . : : ‘. : a ; : ne Bg 3 
Re Oliverw - 2339. 9. 9 
T. H. SKELTON, Durham (accepted) . ; wee 3 


{ 


For the erection of a Wesleyan minister’s house, Houghton-le 
Spring. 
R. D. HARRISON, Houghton-le- Snes Gro OF 
(accepted ) . : - ‘ ‘ . £633 0 @ 


EASTBOURNE. 

For the supply and ‘erection of pumping machinery, laying-out 
of land for sewage disposal and other works in connection 
with the se werdge of Willingdon. 

W. SMITH, The Hollies, eyes Road, St. 


Leonards (accepted) 4 . £4,290 Oo oC 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


STONE - 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LO — 


ei 


FIREFROOF. 


For fu’l descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


eS 
a AN 
4 na WY 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EC. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Rezd.) 


BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
9 | The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. | 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. | 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS | 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


PARTITION BRICKS. 


Half the weight of ordinary Bricks. | 
F. MERRICK & ‘SON, Glastonbury. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. — 
WALTER’S a. 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL | 

EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent | 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 


m= London Representative :— 


| 85Gracechurch Street, | 
; E.C } 


VAL DE TRAVERS} 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floars, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughters-Honses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can in be obtained from the Officess 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, § 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 


Private Buildings, &e. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. 


SOUNDPROOF. 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
FIRE: 


‘INSURANCE COMP, 


ney Cowls, &c, 
WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | LIVERPOOL. 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 7. _ = 
WOLVERHAMPTON, Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
Total Security, &3,700,000- 


Every eer tion of ironwork for the Uxterior and ; 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and jf} 


Trial order solicited. ff 
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‘ SUPPLEMENT ~ 
GREAT BARFORD. IPSWICH. 

For erection of Wesleyan. chapel, Bedford Road, Great Barlow, | For the erection of an infants’ school and alterations to tke 
Beds. Mr. THOMAS COCKRILL, architect, Market Square, existing buildings at Wherstead Road school. Mr. T. W. 
Biggleswade. COTMAN, architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 

Norman ; : 5 ; ; P £527) T5)10 S. A. Kenney . : . : . £6 576 0 0 
Wright ‘4 ‘ a 147) OO N. J Linzell . Py . ° . . 6,317 O270 
WRYCROFT & Son, St. Neots (accepted ) sieek te a AAQES ONO F, C. Thurman. : : . : : - 6,316 2 5 
E. Grimwood & Sons 5 : < . 6,543. 0.0 

HARLOW. T. Partington & Son : : : A ) /GF13CRO exo. 

For sewerage works, Harlow, Essex. Mr. H. TOOLEY, archi- C Roper’: A - : : : : .. OF ETRE LO =e 

tect, Buckhurst Hill. A. Sadler . 4 : : - : - - §:920,..0470 
Broomfield & Co, : : : : : £989 O10 Spencer, Santo & Co. : : by 5ORnONO 
G. Bell. ; ; : 3 : ; ; ATONE E, WEST, Chelmsford (acc -epted ) : : . ROBO Oo 70 
SD "Ti. Porter : ; : ' ’ .- 417 Q 0 
“W. Winch . . 398s 10r50 
W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted ) pe Os Koln Xe) IRELAND. 
For the erection of a dispensary residence at Ballinvullen, 
: HEREFORD. iets ; Mitchelstown. 

For the erection of an isolation hospital, administrative block C. Kelleher ; } «£1,408 @ 0 
and other works at Stretton Sugwas, Hereford. Mr. J. O’Mahony «TOS ERNOtmO 
ERNEST G. DAVIES, architect, Bridge Streef, Hereford. fe ROCHE, King Street, Mitchelstown, co. ‘Cork 

Davies & Co. . : : ; : ; 52,220) 01,10 (accepted ) : ; : . ; ; . 903, & 0 

HR Beavisne. . : : : . 10 42,200. Of8O : : 

Ve Dowelts ; : : : . 2,067 0 0 For the erection of two cottages in the townland of Drumsurn, 

J. Davies . ‘ ; ; : é : ; 2002 a. O | Limavady, 

FRCP) ec : j : . 2,090 0 0 J. Gordon . es ; : «ag ep 

Eo W. Wilkes”. ’ : : . 1,875 0 0 H, THORPE, jun, Limavady (for the pair) 

C. COOKE, Hereford (accepted) ; ; 2 LoA5 sO oO (accepted ) ‘ ; : : £ ; - 264 0 I0 
ce HEY Woop. KING’S LANGLEY HILL. 

For painting at the cemetery chapel. . | For the erection of houses and cottages at King’s Langley 

A. ASHWORTH, Hindhill Street (accepled ). Hill, Herts. Mr. W. H. Syms, architect, Watford. 


For painting at the Queen’s Park. Mr. J. AINSWORTH A. TIMBERLAKE, King’s Langley (accepted ’ - $4,300 0 0 
SETTLE, borough engineer. 


E. SCHOFIELD, Heywood (accepted ). Gr ait apo 
For completing the electric-light installation at the ie 
HULL. library, Commercial Road East. Mr. M. W. JAMESON, 
For the erection of a new entrance and boundary wa'ls in borough engineer. 

Durham Street, in connection with the Mersey Street Strode & Co.. 3 5 5 - ‘ 5 £98 ao 
Board school. Tamplin & Makovski . é 5 ; ; 75. 0:0 
F. Southern. : : 5 : ; ' ~ LLOS. 13/6 J. C. Christie ; é . : ; . 68 15 Oo 
C. W. Richardson : 5 : . 2 - n1e6. 10,6 F. E. Emerson & Sons. ; : A : > ka" elce 
M. Harper . : - : ° e . » 184 10 oO Ward Bros. (zzformal) . 5k B70 

Whitelam & Cooper . f +: pahS Op le7 sas BARLOW EROS, 237° Shaftesbury Avenue, W. G 
HULL GENERAL BUILDER S, Lrp., Hull (accepted) 152 17. O (accepted) . : : : v PARRION °O 


Prevents Dry Rot, & 1 = and is a pleasing 
Fungus, Decay, &c. O ignum Stain. ee: 


mts Wood Preservative. 2 


Particulars from MER TOR & co. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


WROUGH T “IRON F IREI ROOF DOORS mill Vhoowsnoms Baas Winx WoRrs 
vil LT 


l New OxronD Braet, W.C. 
PARTY ‘WA LLS, HI) WiREWoRK, 
| a Sion eee 


Manufacturer of eyery description 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
WAREHOUSES, &e. 


of useful and ornamental 
Case,. Lifts,. &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations post 
tres on application. 


TELEPHONE 2485 GERRARD. 


His i | | ' = Estimates. Given on Receipt of Particulars. | 
oe | es 1 Hl re FREDK-: BRABY «CO. ill INU 
ETT BZRG EUSTON, 2088, oMDON, 

Double penta: Doors. j ‘ HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. EG ST. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. CLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 
ARCHITEC- ? IN ALL CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
TURAL TERRA-COT | Bu otutk, CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria,” 


Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. National Telephone; No..17. Swadiincote, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


— 7 


LAMBETH. LONDON—continued. ’ 
For iron fire-escape staircases and building works connected | For a suspended electric goods lift in the large store at the 
therewith at Renfrew Road workhouse. Wentworth Street depdt, Stepney. Mr. M. W. JAMESON, 


W. A. Baker & Co. , - : : : hes. OF 0 borough engineer, 
B. E. Nightingale . : n eZ 4399 (0 0 Waygood & Otis. ; ; ) ; , £315 0 0 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . : : - 2,360 0 0 Clark, Bunnett & Co, Ltd., ~ 307) obo 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . ; 5 ; ee stOOm Or 0) Ward Bros. . ; S : ; : ; . 299 10 0 
Herring & Son. A > : . ° » 2,090 0 O J. RICHMOND & Co., 30 Kirby Street, Hatton 
Bostwick Company . : , ; : - 1,967 0 Oo Garden, EC. (accepted) . : : ‘ . 220 0 0 
a ioe ie = F : : A i < 4 4 1,950 fore) Barlow Bros. A ‘ , ‘ ; . 300 0 0 
ans Cee eee es ‘ ; F 0: 1925 On Oe or tar-paving works at the Western hospital. 

H, & G. Measures , < - ; : -a,907510" © Sn 
R: Garni& Co. . : ‘ : : ’ . 4797 3 «6 R. E. Williams & Sons 4 4 4 . eM Cy Te 
MppOwee oc SOnShle. .). ep copy - 2 15789 07.0 = Ses : . , . ‘ : . 272 0 0 
St. Pancras Ironworks Company . : © 1;7082 40) 10 APMED eC . . . . . . » 271 10 O 
J. Stone ‘ : 5 B i ’ x : sibs 10. O W. E. Constable & Co., Ltd. . : : {2298 6,0 
E. WALL, 2 Alice Terrace, Barratt Lane, S.W. t eae . : . . . . . co 10 0 

nacAted: f : : ‘ j ; . 1390 © o omar : - ; , : > ; (7156 “G0 
J. Poe ee Ant Cpa a ei bedet ligaeec- ky caaz Sto 
Powers, Deane & Ransome (withdraw) : cs ; GROUNDS '& NEWTON, Page Green Road, South 

Moses ; Tottenham (accepted) A : ; 5 Aes) TIC: 
LIVERPOOL. *'— _ MORTLAKE. 


For providing and fixing No. 2 Cornish boilers, hot-water, For the erection of twenty-six workmen’s dwellings, South 
steam and heating piping, radiators, cooking appliances, Worple Way, Mortlake. Mr.G. BRUCE TOMES, A.M I.C-E., 


&c., at the new workhouse infirmary at Highfield, Knotty surveyor, Mortlake. 

Ash, G. E. Sturgis. : ; : : : . 8,953 811 
L. HIL1, Edge Hill, Liverpool (accepted). Cropley Bros. . : ; : ; : ee 2700-0) 6 
C. Feltham ; : - : ; : enO4an 4. 47 
Foster Bros. . ‘ : - - . | O26 ,/O O 
LONDON. Dakin & Co. . : ; : : : 7.205 sO O 
For work to be done at the relief offices, Barnsbury Street, and T. Bendon : ; : : : : 7 £BUS3) Ds 0 
the register office, Liverpool Road. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, B. E Nightingale . : : : : 12 JxlZO, ©; O 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Haynes & Co. « é : : ; : mECSO70¥ O- O 
Aspland & Sons . : C - : . £420 .0 oO W.S. Beaton . : ‘ : : : mC Oa7. 0. oO 
Leslie & Co. ; : ; : : = 2389 10 0 Wee Gaze ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 749 9 © 
Weibking . : : : : - : . Eon Teh Me R. & E Evans, : : : : : 55 10589 .0 O 
Stevens Lros. F ‘ C 3 : E 235470. 0 W. J. Renshaw : : : : : Oar O O 
Akers & Co. : é - ; : ‘ eC tOR. O10 Jones Bros, : : : : : - eROSOAL 4 6 
Harris . : F i . ‘ 7 : FeO ae Oe -O A. Hunt & Sons : : ; é ; O43) To, 0 
Bates Bros. . : : , . : ‘ ee 200 OLLO E. Seaber . : : . : : ‘ . $966 o © 
Cheetham . é ; - > . : = 259) 0.0 J. Barker & Co. . - ; , , . 990 0 O 

CoomBEs, 1 Tyndal Place, Upper Street, N. ANTILL & SQUIRES, Fernlea, Fallsbrook Road, 
(accepted ) . ; : : . : Se ez ey Te} Streatham (accepted) . : ; : Sh y/dig) 0. .O 

EF 5 Kj SNEWIN & SONS 10 MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
‘ gp BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
| fd a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LON DON, E:C, Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects, See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


2 : (LIMITED). 


—— ~~ = LIVERSEDGE. — 


j .Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


= “PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MAIDENHEAD. 


for the extension of the central station buildings in Braywick 
Road. Mr. PERCY JONES, pee surveyor. 


‘Peerless, Dennis & Co. oe 242 0 O 
Thompsett & Co 1,221 0 0 
W. J. Bloxham 1,I74 0 O 
H. Flint 15127712: 6 
C, W. Cox & Sons I,;frIo-~o. “oO 
A. J. Colborne . 1,099 19 6 
#, W. Edwards. 1,080 0 oO 
F, Bassley 1,022.0 Oo 
W. B. THEAKRR, Maidenhead (accepted) 874 0 O 


MILE -END. 


for painting the publie library, Bancroft Road, E Mr. M. W. 
JAMESON, borough eery 


A. Andrews. : _ £161 10 oO 
&.. Heard (informal) : : = 100 MOmFO 
A. Kendall . : 7a5OnO =O 
J. CaLCUmT, 2 Grafton Street, Mile End, ree 
(accepted ) 4 : 148 10 oO 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


For additions, alterations, repairs, new stables, hayloft, &c, to 
premises at Lower Fishguard. Mr. J. PREECE JAMES, 
architect, Tenby. 

D.& J Morcans, Brodog, Pieheuaies stables 
and hayloft (accepted) . . é . £280 0 oO 


PIXLEY. 


for the erection of a parsonage at Pixley, Herefordshire. 

Mr. ERNEST G. DAVIES, architect, Bridge Street, Here- 
ford. 

D. Smith 


: : ; - - £935 15 oO 
E45 to betes Ledbury (accepted ) : : ° 


863 18 6 
PRESTON. 


for the erection of buildings for a refuse destructor, also 

extension of stabling, storeyard, &c., off St. Paul’s Road, 
Preston, Lancs. 

16 Crorr & SONS, Victoria Street (accepted) £12,234 0 Oo 

For the supply and erection of a refuse destructor, with boilers 

and other accessories, &c, at the St. Paul’s Road yard. 

MELDRUM Bros, Manchester (accepied) . £11,202 0 oO 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 


For excavating and filling-in Sea Banks, widening the Marine 
Promenade and returfing. Mr. Geo. S$. L. BaIns, C.E, 


surveyor. 

S. A. Taylor £710! 3, 0 
A. E. Hobbs 521 13 O 
J. Sparks. ee . : : . 480 10 oO 
Bates & Haggith 5 : pte . . 460 00 
T. Barker . : : chat. : 391-2: 0 
G. Ramshaw . 3 o=3071 0° 0 
J. FLINTOFF, Saltburn ‘(accepted ) : c «GOI = 5: 20 


For painting iron and wood fencing,-shelters, bathing-house, 


urinal and lamp-posts on the sea-front. Mr. Gro. S. L. 
BAINS, C.E., surveyor. 
H. S. Holland. é : ; : : 6 .£95 19 Oo 
C. Watson ‘ ; ; 55 0170 
Mazzetti & Son : 50 0 0 
TUNNICLIFFE & Son, Saltburn (accepted ies 


42 12 10 


SCOTLAND. 


For sewerage work in the special: drainage district of Craig- 
bank, New Cumnock, Ayr. Mr. W. R. COPLAND, engi- 
neer, 146 West Regent Street, Gee 


Milne & Mey = £5350 10-25 
R. Scott : : + 263;102310 (51 
J. Osborne : : ; 3,099. Wes 
D. Watson 5 é 3,0c6 9g 10 
W. G. Flett : ‘ ; : «2,93 001 OES 
A. Stark & Son. - : . S257 elt 
T. Crawford & Sons. ; + 2,450) 3) 87, 
Kirkwood, Kerr & Co. . 2,446 I O 
R. C. Brebner & Co.. 5 2237 OeeO 
A. Beattie . 2,100 17 9 


R. CRAWFORD- CASTLE, New Cumnock (ac- 
cepted) . . ‘ A 1,996 [7 0 


For opening and refilling trenches, A avidin laying and 
jointing about 650 lineal yards glazed fireclay and cast- - 


iron sewer popes, 15-inch to 18-inch . diameter, at 
“Campbeltown. 
J. Boyces=*.. - 4545 19 Oo 
D&A Hamilton « 479 18: 0 
N. M’Arthur . 404 3,0 
P. DOCHERTY, Campbeltown (accepted ) 39c¢..\7 Yo 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Galef Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
A a I a re rete ar rae ieee ene este ie pe Se Soe Ms ee 


<= neorv nice 


ge TUBE WUC ACTURE URERS WOWVERAN oN “STAYE ORDSHIRE = 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, 


STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


€IBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &o, 


Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, 


ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


WW. SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


&c.; or any other 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


SEVENOAKS. 
For taking-down and rebuilding a bridge (steel girders) at 
Hever Brook. Mr, W. H. BOLT, surveyor, Leigh, 
Tonbridge. 
T. J. Collins & Son £123 18 0 
P. W Langridge. 123) LO) gO 
Hy oomith & Sons. : =. LO) LO 20 
E LEIGH, gS Kent at (accepted ) : a o/e OO 
Fei Leighieoms : -1t65 Om0 
SOUNDWELL. 
For the erection of the first. portion of the St. Stephen’s 
Church, Soundwell, near Bristol. Mr. H. M. BENNETT, 
architect, 36 Corn Street, Bristol, 
A. H. Forse & Sons . “£3; 314 0 © 
Adams & Jefferies 33025 ome) 
Stephens & Bastow . 2,856 0 O 
J. Hatherley 2,52 75 OMG 
KE. Love. 2/371 OVO 
E. Walters & Son : 5 ; : : ot 2;207 410 2x0 
R. H. BROwN, Downend, near Bristol 

(accepted) . ; : : ; . 5 PAONE LGA %) 

STOCKPORT. 


For street works in Norwood Road. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, 
borough surveyor. 


J. & W.S Briscoe PL OOGmE2 mao 
W. H. Worthington 592 Io 5 
Gosling & Stafford Sole OmL | 
W. H. Eva . 527 Le ee 
P. D. HAYEs, Stockport (accepted ) leis, xe s) 


For the following streets and passages:—Pitt Street, Aberdeen 
Grove and passages Nos. 2 and 3 off York Street. Mr. 
JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 


Gosling & Stafford SLAZT ELS 11 


W. H. Eva . ALOnsdes O 
P, D. HAYES, Stockport (accepted) 406 17 9 
SWADLINCOTE. 
For painting and decorating the inside of the town hall. Mr. 
THOMAS KIDD, surveyor. 
A. Harvey : : ; £12320) 0 
Wokileyan. 110 0 O 
TURNER & Sons, Guild Street, Burton- -on-Trent 
(accepted ) ‘ 6 - : : Vice” eG 


TELEGRAMS: 
nSotine: sateen BATH and PORTLAND 
* OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: 


BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


TOOTING BEC. 
For joinery fittings at the asylum. 


Cabinet Carpentry and Shopfitting Company £326 Io oO 
Parkstone Steam Joinery Company 194. .0 0 
General Builders, Ltd . : Lo7e O40 
R E. Williams & Sons ¥7000".0 
A. Duncan . 157 0 0 
T. Pearce I5§ 0-0 
W.C Ripper 4 ; E I50 0 O 
Shannon, Ltd. . - LAZ i 2eers 
Muir & Child 139 0 O 
J. Campbell. : 137. 9 O 
B. E. Nightingale 130.0 40 
London School Furniture Company 126,55 oO 
E. Redman. 3 : : 19 So ea 9 
E. Wall E 109 0 0 
Sims & Woods 107 10 oO 
E. H, Cripps . : : - : 72 103) 0° 0 
C. B Roberts & Co. ; : : - - AOO SO, 0 
H. Line ; oh O40. -O 
BE, CHAMBERLAIN, Steam Joinery Works, Addle- 

stone (accepted ) ; 2 OZ Oe 6 

For supply of eye nechioe tools to the asylum. 

Britannia Co... : : £666 2 6 
Pfeil & Co . ; 514 10 2 
Watts, Fincham & en : AROy s5e-7 
Easterbrook, Allcard & Co., Ltd AAS ae G 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd. : AS2N LAT 
T. Lumsden 430017 
Fairbanks Co. . 414 14. 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : nh 7: tye aaa a 
G, Hatehy Ltd. iy. é : : ; Se oa Gm a7 
R. Dawson & Co. : : - : od Ce ees O 
H GREENE & CoO., 22 Martin’s Lane, E C. (ac- 

cepted) . : F ‘ : ; : > “Giseeease Ae 

TOTTINGTON, 


For the lowering of Holcombe Road, at or near Quakersfield. 


Mr. L, KENYON, surveyor, 33 Chapel Street, Tottington. 
W. GREENHALGH, Bury Road (accepted), 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


a Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W_R., NINE ELMS, S.W, 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


QUARRY OWNERS. 


4) 

QUARRIES. lO sasyqs® | QUARRIES, 

MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul pHo™ pee? 5: BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. cok Ne & ae COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. OO cle tere ie STOKE GROUND. 

a, _| FARLEIGH DOWN. <eatsy™ obtained only of |WESTWOOD GROUND. 
istere 1 
Rate MARK, BRADFORD. ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. eae AR 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, London.” 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF 
15-oz. Glass, G@/G; 21-0z. Glass, 


OPAL - WHITE GLASS TILES. 


THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 


<h./=— per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL BROS,, Pioneers of the Class Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


| 


f 


MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars on application. 


Co 
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TOTTENHAM. WALES—continued. 
For repair of the tar and asphalte paving throughout the | For additions, alterations and improvements to the Brynhyfryd 
district. Mr W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer. Board school, Swansea. 
BRADSHAW & Co., 52 Queen Victoria Street (accepied ). T. Richards. ; : ’ A ; AIA, 990080 
For street works in Cross, Frome, Junction and Manor Roads. aS oipes RS ee Ske 
Mr. W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer. id Asses cl : j ; 0 A OO ae 
Walters & Johns. : : 5 : i LB} OOS ONO 
Accepted tenders 3 
: : E Morgan . ; : A 5 5 </(L3.202120 50 
Grounds & Newton, Tottenham, Cross Road, £184; Junction J. & F. Weaver 12,995 0 0 
CBI eter eter) eens Road L315: Tones, Price, Rees & Davies . 2 ae 12,953 oO 
- Bloomfield, Tottenham, Frome Road, £393. G. DAviES, Heathfield (accepted) . . . 11,499 0 O 
THRAPSTON. For rebuilding the Waterloo hotel at the corner of Alexandra 


Road and Watch House Parade, Newport, Mon. Mr. 


For the erection of co-operative shop and stores at Ringstead. : L See 
A P 6 R. J. POTTINGER HODGE, architect, Prudential Buildings, 


Messrs SHARMAN & ARCHER, architects, Wellingborough. 
Smithy Son i. a, : ‘ SAGA OMtO Newport. 
Cutlenson ; ; : : E j 353 10 0 Sinith 4B OS aera A : é ; £7,055 0" 80 
Berrill & Green... : ' ; Jc VER eton /OmO E.C Jordan. . . . . . - 7,040 9 0 
WoalesoOon puitew roe un ak) Eee 2348. 10ec0 Leadbeter Bros. 6) 64}. 1s | ie 
Harksley Bros. . er ; aba 1 9347" 0780 W.A. Linton. . . em » = PSO Sacre 
Goodman & Murkett . ‘ eerie ar tee obec VN totus fo A. S Morgan & Co.. . oS le : Se A Are eC) 
F. Henson . F 3 ; ; , E 2 eS26"rosO C. H. Reed : . : . . : » 7,046.0 0 
Siddens & Freeman , i (Ce pe GOCuOneO C. Locke soe ee a ge 
W TANNER BROS., Moulton, Northampton W. Moore, Daniel Street (accepted ) . + © 6543308 20 
(accepted ) . : : 3 F i : . 306 10 O| For the erection of the Queen Victoria memorial tower, Holy 
Trinity parish church, Gee Cross. Messrs. JAMES HUNT 
TRUNCH. & SON, architects, 4 Warren Street, Stockport. 
For restoration of Trunch Church tower. Mr ARTHUR J. B. ARMITAGE, Gee Cross, Hyde (accepied ) - £592 0 0 
LACEY, architect, 6 Upper King Street, Norwich, Norfolk. WATFORD 
W. Porter . © 5 : : 5 ; OARS 55 | aaa ey « Fa onoussholdeae ‘ Sarno 
Riches ; ; ; 377 0 oO | For the erec ion of a household management centre at 
me Chapman ipo wa Alexandra school, Watford. Mr. W. H. SYME, architect, 
SR Wilkins : : ; ; : . : a. Fob 4 High Street, Watford. 
: ; : 3 ; : ast W. Sampson . ; : : ; L213 ee OmO 
a ee a Tule SirecheNonmcne sted) ee hae Goodchild & Jeffery . : ; 5 : + 25h Dee OmO 
: AWES, Duke Street, Norwich (accepted) 245 0 O Glare Bros: ; : ; ; : : | 2 iaglio se 
F. Dupont& Co. . : 3 . ‘ ; 2,095 0" 10 
WALES. G. Wiggs. : 5 5 ; : ‘ + 25070. OO 
For the erection of a Calvinistic Methodist chapel and school- RUSE lonee wane 3 : ; 5 ‘ ) :2;0605s0no 
room at Llandegla, Mr. WILLIAM Moss, architect, 2 Townsend & Coles . ; : : : «5 2,;00498 Om. 0 
Temple Row, Wrexham W. King . : . : : . é 3; 2,000° 10420 
R. Roberts : : ‘ PE AIG2As Onno Tyler & White. ‘ : : : : | 1975) 040 
S. Moss . : ; : : ; 3 eel, 20> OmnO G.& J Waterman . F : : ‘ «1,956 <0, 0 
T. Williams. : ; : : ; Sel LOOm Ono C Brightman . : : : ; : 4. 13920410970 
J. J. CANNON, Coedpoeth (accepted ) ; ELS COOmNO aLO H. BRown, Whippendale Road (accepted) . 1,897 0 O 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 


Al's GY oe 
Le 5@u wera 2 
Barer = tay! : 
3 7 
\ Sos 


Fancy or Plain. 


Small or Large. 
Any Quantity. 


Prompt Delivery. 


BE ERE RO OR AK EO RE HO OE 


HERRING & SON 


lronfounders, 


® CHERTSEY, 
WRITH FOR QUOTATIONS. SURREY. 


— 
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WEST HAM. 


For the construction of corrugated-iron tramcar sheds, West 
Ham Lane, West Ham Mr. JOHN G. MORLEY, borough 


engineer. 


J. McManus : £1,878 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. fel, O2 EO 
Hadley & Son 1,768 12 
Hawkins & Co. : ‘ é 7 LOMO 
Powers & Deane, Ransomes, Ltd, 1,654 15 
Peirson & Co. . : : 1,569 oO 
W. Harbrow . ; Tj5 LOMO 
Westwood & Co, Ltd. 1,495 oO 
Smith & Co. . F 1,480 o 
Baker & Co. . ’ 1,450 oO 
¥. Morton & Co., Ltd. 1,450 oO 
E.C Keay, Ltd. : 1,437 0 
Whitford & Co. 1,423 0 
Boulton & Paul 141200 
Jones & Son, Ltd. 1,392 10 
Works Manager : : 1,363 oO 
Clyde Structural Iron Co. 1,346 o 
J. Ellis : : : 1,330 IO 
Grays Steel Construction Co. 15325 0 
Cross & Cross . , : ; 1,286 o 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . 1,250 oO 
Bryden & Middleton. 1,200 oO 
Croggon & Co. 1,150 oO 
Steavenson & Co. . : : reed) te) 
WALKER Bros, Ltd (accepted) 1,099 oO 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
For painting several of the West Hartlepool Board schools. 
Accepted tenders. 
Boanson & Son, Church Street—Lister Street 


school exterior . : : : : ; . £30 Oo 
J. Burdon, Whitby Street—Oxford Street school 
exterior. 3 : : : x 19 IO 
J. Burdon—Lynnfield school exterior 18 19 
WINTON (BOURNEMOUTH). 
For street works near Wallis Down Road. Messrs, H. 
HAWKER & MITCHELL, surveyors, Bournemouth. 
GRouNDs & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted) £373 0 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: 


EXE?TER._THE WE3T FRONT. 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK. THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC:: 
GENERAL OFFICE. 


cl 


©: 6070 0, OFOr CN GEOL Gr OnolOnO8OLG1G OfOLOO.01070 


PREMISES: ARGYLE STREET AND BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


8ST. JAMES’S COURT: DETAIL OF ONE ENTRANCE, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For the erection of a shelter and convenience at the water- 
works lands. Mr. HUGH NETTLETON, surveyor. 


Shelter. 
H. Dyer ‘ : : . £24 0 0 
G. Lucas é ; . ‘ : : ae iG 
C. ADDICOTT, Weston-super- Mare (accepied ) 7X0) i@)., 0) 
Convenience. 
G. Lucas 1077150 
C. Addicott ; ‘ : : : 98) 107 Cc 
H. DYER, Weston-super- Mare (accepied ) 7 Om 
WHITBY. 
For the erection of a farmhouse at Ward’s Farm, The Grange, 
Egton estate Mr EDWARD H. SMALES, architect, 
5 Flowergate, Whitby. 
A. Palframan : : . £627 16 6 
J. Harrison . ‘ : - : . : 5 ely We 
R. HARLAND, 4 Cleveland Terrace, Whitby 
(accepted ) : : 5 : ; : . 498 10 oO 
Coverdale & Longhorn (for. all work except 
mason and brickwork) ; ; 5 AGRI fi 
R. Jowsey, plasterer -. : : é PAS Aig Be) 
o Smithson & Taylor, plastere : : : 21 On O 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
© | For storm-water sewers at Heath Town. Mr. R. E. W. BER- 
6 RINGTON, engineer, Bank Buildings, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
W. Thompson & Co. . 41,093 0 Oo 
H. Holloway T0070) 0 
1 she J. White, jun. 1,048 9 oO 
J. Owen - 949 18 2 
fo) W. H. Reading Orte 33 


COMYN CHING & C 


O. Ltda. 


Finger Pate 1371. 


Metal Work, Fittings for 
Doors and Casements. _ 


<| LONDON. po 


TRADE 


Finger Plate 3541, 


Reproductions of the Best 
Periods of English and 
French Decorative Art. 


MARK. 


Handle 
321. 


Escutcheon { 
3542. 


ie) 


Handle and 


National Telephone, No. 2918 Gerrard. 


Back Plate 
3956. 


54 ie 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C. 


Manufactory: White Lion Street, Long Acre, W.C, ~ 
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is 50 feet wide, providing two footways each 7 feet wide, 

in. place of a single footway from 2 to 3 feet wide in the 
old structure, and a 36-feet wide carriageway. The gradient is 
comparatively easy, and what is perhaps of more importance, 

a fairly straight line with the railway bridge to the north has 
taken the place of the zigzagging roadway” of the olden days 

Built of freestone, with a granite arch, it has a span of 60 feet, 

and is at the centre of the arch 19 feet above the bed of the 
stream. An ornamental touch has been’given to the parapets 
by the'céiistriiction of balustrades® immediately over the arch- 

way. ' Otherwise they are plain and‘solid, stand 4 feet 3} inches 
above the pavement, and are on’ ‘the east side 202 feet and 
west side 300 feet long. In the” centre ‘of the balustrades on 
both sides bronze tablets bear an {inscription setting forth that 
the bridge was built ‘at the joint’€xpense of the Corporations of 
Edinburth arid Leith, when Sir eee Steel, Bart, was lord 
provost “of ue city, ¢ ‘and Mr. Richard Mackie, provost of the 
Pergh. 


I 


PAIS 


> BEROTRIC. NOTES, - te 


THE Inverness,; + Town Council .have resolved to remit to a 
special commitigg, to, enter into negotiations with a company 
or companies forthe introduction of electric light. ‘ 

THE electric: light committee ofthe Coventry Citv Council 
have recommended :that. application be made for: sanction to 
borrow 5,000/, for a peas of ae motors to be let on 
hire. HieN 

IVER ence ated. Bre ROLL, a Lise Goverinait Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the municipal buildings concerning 
an application by the Maidenhead:Town Council for sanction 
to a loan of ro,ooo/. to extend‘their electric-light buildings and 
add new plant, cables, mains; Xe.!’ Mr. Burstall, the consulting 
engineer, informed the inspector that the original estimate was 
24,249/., and the actual expenditure 23,022/. 

THE joint committee of the tramways and electricity 
departments of the Glasgow Corporation have agreed (1) that 
the total quantity of current now to be taken from the tram; 
ways department by the electricity department (including the 
150,000 units, or any increase of that quantity, taken from the 
Coplawhill sub:station under the arrangement of date April Io, 
1902) should be fixed at not less than 7co,000 units, and 
(2) that it be remitted to the general manager of the 
tramways department to ‘consider and report as to the price 


at which the quantity of current to be taken from Pinkston 
station should be furnished to the electricity department, after 
which the details of the proposed new arrangement. between 
the two departments can be finally adjusted and recorded in 
the minutes.© 

THE accounts of the Leeds Corporation, tramways for the 
first year since they were completely worked by electricity show 
the profits to have been equal to a rate of 8d in the pound. 
The gross profits, 103,055/. 3s. 9@, were 21,921. 3s. in excess 
of those of the previous year. From the gross profits, 103,055/, 
the sum. of 26,667/chas:to be deducted for interest, and 14,3872, 
for sinking fund. The profit to the ratepayers amounts to 
62,000/;, which is 13,758/. more than in the preceding: year, 
while comparing: the. amount with that ofétwo years ago the 
surplus is practically doubled. :The net profit is equal to: 
24 per, cent. of the total receipts, and this is about 3 per cent. 
more than in,the previous twelve months. 


y: 


han 


. BUILDING. AND BUILDERS. 
MEMORIAL-STONES. have been laid of a new Methodist 
chapel which is being. erected: in Smart Road, Welton the 
estimated cost of which is 3,6007. ° 

THE general purposes’ committee cube tient to tie: Sutton 
Coldfield Town Council on Wednesday the plans of the new 
town hall and fire station’ for approval,'and recommended that 
application be made to»the Local Government Board for their 
consent to appropriate. the proceeds of the old town hall and 
offices in Mill Street (4,050/.) towards the efection of the new 
town hall, and for their sanction to borrow 4,086/., the balance 
of the sum required to.cover the cost of the erection of the‘hall. 
Further, that application be made to the Logal. Government 
Board for their sanction to borrow 1,920/. for the cost of the 
erection of the new firé station. 

THE memorial-stones of a new Wesuge church, to be 
erected on the Derby Road, Long Eaton, were laid on the 
26th ult. The building which has hitherto done duty for both 
chapel and Sunday | school was. built sixteen years ago, and’ 
| with the rapid increase of population in the immediate vicinity 
the disadvantages of ‘carrying on services and Sunday-school 
work in the same building have become more. pronounced.. 
' The erection of a new church and the enlargement of the 
| Sunday school were consequently decided upon, and are now 
in course of fulfilment. The estimated cost of. ene eee 
and site is 9,300/, . 


Le 4 
eR 


HENRY G. MURRAY, 


Artist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass. 


MOSAICS AND CHURCH DECORATION, &e. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &c. 


BRITANNIA STUDIO, 


Caroline Street, Eaton Square, S.W. 
(Late of 155 Buckinghenh Palace Road, S.W.) 


Spécialité—VARIED. ANTIQUE GLASS. 
ene er 
Hs, 


LOW PRESSURE =. 


HOT WATER HEATING 


QUARRIES & 


h 
TOOLS FREELY. 
Door Heads 


CASTLE BYTHAM, FREESTONE 


WEATHERED STONE 


IN STOCK. 


Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable forall kinds of Buildings 
and Ornamental Work. 
EVEN IN COLOUR. 
Window Sills, 


Oe 
= Ta; 
‘“‘ Schola”’ Hat Hook 
REGISTERED. 
UNBREAKABLE, CLEAN, sell 
75,000 in use over 
Great Britain. 
BROOKES &Co.,Ld 
Cateaton St., MANCHEST 
See es s Compendium,” ei 262- a 


HENDRY & PATTISSON 


LIME WORKS. 


VERY DURABLE, 
&e., cut to order. Steps made 


APPARATUS, 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


&c., &c. 


THE WOOD 


OVERDOORS, and 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
Télephoae 2141, 


WRITE FOR 


WINDSOR ST.;, Matd. if 
BIRMINGHAM. oe 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, HEA i 


of every description. 


from Hard Blue Stone. 
For Price, Sample, &ce., apply LIMITED, 
JOSEPH BOAM, Ltd./11 Hills Place, Oxford Street, : 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. LONDON. 


o 


CARVING CO. “STEAM. 


CARVING FROM A 


GAS BURNER, 
Safe, “simple, 9, 
Compact, — 
Clean, — 
meee 1 
risa | 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


ISTS of ART PLATES and™ 

OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITROT, & 
on appheation to GILBERT WOOD & CO, Lti., Imp2 
Buildings. Ludgate Circus, London, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


ro 
Oo; 


JULY 1903. 
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THE Glasgow and West. of Scotland Master Plumbers’ 
Association held their annual excursion on the 25th ult. 
Driving from Edinburgh through the policies of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the party, numbering about 109, lunched in the 
Dalkeith Cross Keys. In the afternoon the drive was continued 
by Melville Castle to Roslin, the party returning by brakes to 
Edinburgh, where they dined at Ferguson & Forrester’s. Ex- 
bailie Macfarlane, Port Glasgow, presided, and the croupiers 
were Messrs. Robert Russell and Chas. Higney, jun. After 
dinner the toast of “The King” was given in felicitous terms 


by the chairman, who also submitted “‘ The Guests,” coupled 


with the names of Major Findlay, who represented the Master 
Wrights’ Association, and Mr. Webster, of the Master Masons’ 
Association, both making appropriate replies, The party 
arrived in the city shortly after eight o’clock. : 

Mr. H P. Bournots, Local Government Board imspector,. 
held an inquiry at: the Council Chamber, Birmingham, into tle 


merits of a scheme prepared by the London and North- | — 


Western Railway Company for providing new dwellings for 
persons of the labourimg class. It was explained by Mr. W. 
Bishop, solicitor, Lomdon,, that the London and North,»Westerm 


Railway Company proposed to acquire thirty-three houses near |, 


Monument Lane statiom for the purpose of improving the: rail- 


way.. The houses were occupied by persons of the labouring | 


class, and it was proposed, im accordance with statutory 
obligations, to provide accommodation for the persons dis- 


placed, numbering 122,. by erecting houses at no great distance | 


from the dwellings which would in the mear future havé to: be 


pulled down. It was intended toerect mineteen new houses, | 
each house containing five rooms, with yard, &c. Mr, Bishop 


suggested that. the site, which Mr. Boulmois had inspected, was 
eminently suitable amd desirable Accommodation’ would be 
provided for all the people who would be displaced. The new 
houses, too, would be superior to the old ones, Further 
information was given to Mr. Boulnois by Mr. Stannard, 
district estate office of the company. Messrs. Ball & Hatley, 
of the chief estate office, were also present. The Local Govern- 
ment Board will receive a report in due course. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS CONVERSAZIONE. 


‘THE members of the Society of Arts and their friends, who 
mustered in force, spent a most enjoyable evening on Tuesday 
last, when the annual conversazione was held in the beautiful 


grounds: of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park. 
Absolutely perfect summer weather favoured the function, the 
success of which was a record.’ The grounds were brilliantly 
illuminated with electric light and gracefully arranged Japanese 
lanterns. On the west lawn and in the conservatory military 
bands performed the numerous items of lengthy programmes 
to the manifest delight of appreciative listeners; a magnificent 
exhibition of rhododendrons and another of roses attracted 
flower lovers in the intervals of the pieces; while the rival 
marquees, in which were dispensed strawberries and cream and 
other delectable summer  cozsomsations, were. not less 
assiduously frequented. Altogether the Society may be con- 
gratulated on having given an entertainment of which pleasant 
memories will remain with those who were so fortunate as to 


' be present: ; 


NEWINGTON: ADAMANT 
STONE CHUL. 


CUENAVISUAATO NTN 


THE Newington Adamant stone, which is being put on the 
market by the Newington Adamant Stone Co., of Pulman 
Street; Newington, Hull, is an artificial stone manufactured by 
experienced men under the direct supervision of the manager, 
Mr. H. Vokes, and.is. guaranteed,-by the makers to be equal 
to natural stone.in,,appearance,,and to -offer the following 
advantages. over the latter,to,the .user;--Greater durability, 
it being practically,indestructible; it is. more economical, its 
cost being considerably below the, natural stone; it can be 
made to any shade of colour; it possesses an attractive 
appearance and perfect finish; and is ncn-absorbent. 


DU 


PED a 
t Cie 
IK a 


THE IMPROVED WATER PAINT. 


For the Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 


Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


/EE BOOK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 


PETRIFYING LIQUID, 


THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


‘his Material has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years. for Arresting 
Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


HARLTON WHITE conc) OL PAINT 


NON-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 


HE SILIGATE PAINT GO.. J.B. 02k & 00,, Lt, CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, GLASGOW. 


FouR competitive designs were submitted to the Council of the 


Glasgow East End Industrial Exhibition, and those of Mr. | 


John Fairweather, A.RI.B.A, 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow, 
were selected as being the most practical and suitable for the 
exhibition. Much originality and resource was shown in the 
adaptation of the present buildings and grounds, and in the 
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| Infirmary. 


[JoLy 38, 1903. 


It will be opened next December. 


The guarantee 
fund already amounts to over 10,coo/. 


Se 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


IN the course of our notes on the recent exhibition at Islington 
we gave a detailed description of Messrs. R. W. Blackwell & 


treatment of the entrance facade and concert hall. 


latter is designel to accommodate 3,500 persons, and the | 
platform, in addition to the ustial accessories, will have a fine 
orchestral organ. All the leading military and court bands 
are being engaged. The exhibition will be of a general character, 
divided into three sections, and is under the patronage of | 
Glasgow’s most influential citizens, and is being promoted for 
the benefit of the reconstruction scheme of the Royal 


recogniscd, eighteen 
| hibitions, including 
| American, 


The | Co.’s Stand in the Gallery. Weare now able to give a view of it, 


As will be seen, specimens of the firm’s specialty, “ Ruberoid,” 
were « xhibited, together with examples of the application of 
the material to the manv uses to whichit is suited. The value of 
‘“Ruberoid” as a roofing material has been substantially 


medals having been awarded at ex- 
the Paris International and the Pan- 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD. vid HELLIWELL*) 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveving Instru-. 
‘© PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ments of every description of the highest 


quality and finish, at the most moderate 
Teley hone, No, 1&8, Holborn. | 
WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


prices. Price List post free. 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


4 & § Great Turnstile, Bolborn, London, W.¢. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


Telegrams, “Turnstile, London.” 
ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Greshim Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANUEY 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
sand Repaired. No stop- 


yp ewnter 


1s 
INVALUABLE TO ALL WHO 
HAVE WRITING TO DO. 
SAVES TIME?! 


LESSENS LABOUR! 
ENSURES LEGIBILITY! 


The YOST Is riarau for its ? page of Works required, 

BEAUTIFUL WORK, ra Colliery Signals 
which thi s Nor SND. 

of the operator, while its wearing Electric Bells 


qualities will sé 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


exacting pu 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF NEW MODEL POST FREE. 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY, Ltd., 


50 HOLBORN V{ADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham, 


a Eber LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS.which have been 
published on Application to The Publisher, 


FLOORING BLOCKS, 


x3” best vad deal, ae all round 


Out of 174 x3" x 
12s, 9d. per 100; 173’x3" x2" ditto, 8s. 3d. per 100, 
174!"x 3" x13!" ditto, 6s. 9a. per 100. 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


on Wainscot ‘Flooring with above special joint to — 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
13x44” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square, 
1 x43” ditto at 42s. 6d. a 
13x43” Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. & 
1 x43” ditto at 19s. 6d. 
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The second illustration is from a photograph of the Stand 
arranged by Mr. G. Riches, of Cromer, whose specialty is 
hand-moulded, sand-faced red bricks, The above specimen of 
work, with gauged carved centre panel introduced to illustrate 
how especially adapted are the bricks for this class of work, 
was designed by Mr. W. Barnsley Hughes, architect, of 
31 Craven Street, W.C. 


TRADE NOTE. 


A LARGE new clock has just been erected upon the church 
tower at Beadnell, Northumberland, in commemoration of the 
Coronation: Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, have carried out the work, and they are also 
just completing a similar clock for Colnbrook, near Windsor. 


THE SPEEDON RADIATOR. 

THIS is a new radiator now being presented to the public by 
the Coalbrookdale Company, Ltd., 141 Queen Victoria Street. 
It is a complete hot-water circulating system within itself, being 
boiler, circulating pipes and radiator combined. It can be 
placed anywhere; takes up little space; is perfectly safe and 
odourless; requires no chimney. It costs, we are told, less 
than one farthing per hour, and is eminently suitable for bed- 
rooms, bath-rooms, libraries, drawing-rooms, shops, churches, 
schools, greenhouses, &c. It is fitted with an automatic attach- 
ment which turns the gas down when the temperature of the 
water reaches 197 degrees, and retains its heat for a consider- 
Able length of time after the gas has been quite extinguished. 


MAYRESCO. 


MAYRESCO is the name given by Messrs. Mayfield Bros., of 
Sculcoates, Hull, to a new water-paint and sanitary washable 
distemper which is fireproof, free from lime or other alkali, and 
lime-resisting, and is equally applicable to wood, iron, brick, 
stone, or plaster. It is made in pure white and a variety of 
delicate tints. It will take varnish, forms a valuable priming, 
and, it is claimed, applied to old tarred work, will effectu- 
ally prevent the tar from coming through new paint. 


ESTABD. 1841. 


W.B. WILKINSON & CO. 


THE PIONEER FIRM. 


HOUSES IN IRELAND. 
A PAPER on “The Housing of the People of Ireland during: 
the Period 1841-1sot” was read by Mr. R. E. Matheson, 
registrar-general, at the last meeting of the Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society. It stated that during the sixty years 
there was a gradual reduction in the number of houses from 
1,328,839 to 858,158. There was also a great alteration in the 
relative number of houses. Thus mud cabins, which in 184r 
numbered 491,278, fell to 9,873 in 1921. In considering this 
declire it should be borne in mind that a large portion of the 
decrease was due to emigration. Houses of a somewhat. 
better class also showed a considerable falling off, while 
second class dwellings or good farmhouses gradually increased’ 
from 264,184 to 521,454, and first-class houses of a better 
description than the preceding rose from 40,080 to 75,225. As 
to house accommodation in the whole of Ireland; he said in 
1841 the number of families having only fourth-class accom- 
modation formed 42 46 of the total families in the country, and 
in 1901 tke percentage was only 453. The percentages of 
third-class accommodation respectively were 39 and 31 64. In 
the second-class the figures were 16°41 and 56°37, while in the 
first-class the figures were 2 13 and 7°46 respectively. Dealing 
with one-room tenements, he said of the 59,265 families 


in Dublin ‘21,747 were located in one-room tenements, 
or 3670 per cent. The percentage in Belfast was 1; 
Cork,. 1062; Londonderry, 715; Limerick, 15°80, and 


Waterford, 7°28. Comparing Dublin with other big cities 
it was found that the number of persons in one-room 
tenements with five or more occupants in every t1oo of 
the total population was—Dublin, 106i; Belfast, oo; 
London, 070; Liverpool, o'24; Manchester, o'05; Edin- 
burgh, 2 33; Glasgow, 5°24. In conclusion, he said that the 
material improvement in the housing of the people of Ireland 
since 1841 was very satisfactory, but there was still much to be 
accomplished. The substitution of modern labourers’ cottages 
in the rural districts for mud cabins and the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings in some of the larger urban districts had 
done much to provide suitable habitations for the people, but 
the statistics of tenements of one room showed that in many 
parts a considerable proportion of the population were still 
exposed to the evils resulting from overcrowding. It was 
gratifying to know that the subject was attracting earnest 
attention in Dublin, where great good had been effected through 
the princely munificence of Lord Iveagh. The movement for 
the dwellings of the poor had recently received anfimportant 
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impetus by reason of the ipveat iene interest, manifested by 
His Excellency tue Lord Lieutenant. 
Mr. Ormsby, president of: the Royal; College of Surgeons, 
said he felt that the richdid not. often. think or know of how 
‘the poor lived, and very often these.poor dwellings were within 
a stone-throw of the-houses of the wealthy. He maintained it 
was the bounden duty of everyone to do something to 
ameliorate the:condition of their poorer brothers. The condi- 
‘tion in which they lived; was a blot on civilisation and a 
reproach to Christianity, | At the recent meeting in the College 
of Surgeons, presided. over by His Excellency, he was much 
disappointed at the apathy shown by those who attended. Out 


of that large meeting not more than a dozen responded to the. 


appeal of taking) even one share, where they were promised 
3 per cent. for their money. 

Mr. Frederic W. Pim said overcrowding was the greatest 
evil from-which Dublin suffered. It suffered both morally and 
nhysically, and little improvement might be Jooked for until 
thouses were built |for the poorer population, and until they 
were removed from the terrible overcrowding and the wretched 
-condition in which they lived at present. 


EAST LONDON WATERWORKS. 


‘HE East London Waterworks Company have opened two 
new reservoirs at Walthamstow. The company have now 
twelve storage reservoirs in the Lea Valley, which, when full, 
‘have a combined water area of 479 acres, and a total capacity 
‘of 2,400 million gallons, and a shore line of over fifteen miles 
‘All of the reservoirs can be filled by gravitation, with, the 
exception of the two new ones, which can only be filled half- 
way by that means.’ |The other half has to be filled by pump- 
ing, “Lhe Act of 1897 granted’ the company powers for the 
-constrictidn of thése ‘two new ‘teservoirs, which have been’ 
named? the! Banbury and the Lockwood, a pumping statioa, 
aquedliicts ’ and farther diversions of the Lea and Ching Brook, 
which works yare now’. approaching completion. In 1909 
‘powers were obtained for removing the intake on the Lea from 
ifs present position at Ponder’s End to Enfield Lock, for con- 
structing two storage reservoirs to cover an area ‘of about 
1,009 acres between Enfield Small Arms Factory and Ching- 
ford Mill, and for building a pumping station, forming 
aqueducts, diverting roads, and other incidental work, The 
works to be carried out under the powers of the Act of 1397 
were begun in May 1899, and’ the two new reservoirs have a 


combined capacity of 1,198 million gallons. This will nearly 
double the water storage for East London.  Brick-lined 
aqueducts, over a mile and a half in length, have been con- 
structed, as well as inlet and outlet work for both reservoirs, 
while the river Lea diversion extends to a mile and three- 
quarters. In the new pumping station, which is situated 
close to the Banbury reservoir, and has been called the Greav e;, 
pumps have been erected. These are capable of lifting 
to5 million gallons of water a day. The chief difficulties of 
the works were in connection with the puddle trench of the 
Lockwood reservoir, where it was found necessary to carry the 
excavations down to 60 feet below the ground level. The 
length of the banks encircling the new reservoirs is over three. 
miles. ‘The northern extremity of the new works adjoins the 
Chingford pumping station, and the water here enters a double 
culvert and also the new aqueduct, 36 feet wide, which is 
capable of carrying 180 million gallons daily. This aqueduct 
extends for half a mile ‘to the Greaves pumping station, where 
there are the three new centrifugal pumping engines to lift 
water from the aqueduct into the Banbury reservoir. From 
this aqueduct a similar channel, 20 feet wide, with a carrying 
capacity of 80 million gallons per day, leads to the High 
Maynard reservoir, a mile further south, passing on the way. 
the inlet chamber to the new reservoirs. Three cast-iron pipes 
lead vertically down for 50 feet from the inlet chamber to a 
tunnel 577 yards long, connecting the two reservoirs, The 
tunnel. has.a valve tower at each end—one in each reservoir— 
and there are also valves on the vertical inlet chamber pipes so 
that water can be directed from one reservoir to the other, or 
from the aqueduct to either reservoir, or from either reservoir 
to the aqueduct as the water level wll a'low. At the south end 
of the Lockwood reservoir is another valve tower, at the com- 
mencement of an outlet tunnel, leading te the Capper Mills 
aqueduct, whence the water can pass to the Lea Bridge 
station. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


EVIDENCE was given on behalf of the operative masons before, 
the Glasgow Municipal Commission on the Housing of the’ 
Poor. The witnesses were Mr. A. M'Gillivray ard Mr- 
Thomas Fraser. 

They said that, viewing the matter, firstly, from their stand- 
point as workmen, the cost a — a high wages 
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&c.) and the rise in the price of materials were not the main 
causes of the excessive rise in rents. The cost of erecting 
houses had risen considerably of late years, yet in. districts 


where the expense of building was greater than it was in the | 


city, the rents were considerably less In country districts, for 
instance, the labour involved in erecting a building was much 
greater than it was in the city. In Glasgow the methods of 
building had been so much modified and altered that the cost 
of every particular item was reduced to. the lowest possible 
point. ' Brickwork, concrete rybats, mullions, stairs and pave- 
ments were substituted for the dearer material—stone. Rubble 
from old buildings was used for the back walls of tenements. 
In the dressing of the stotework machine power had replaced 
hand labour ; machines were now used which, at a ver - small 
cost, could do the work of eight:to fourteen men: TheWoisting 
of the materials and preparing of the mortar was done; for the 
most part, by steam-power. ;-The.actual work ofthe operatives 
had been so split up and specialised that the greatest possible 
amount of work was taken out,of the workman. 

They stated emphatically, as a direct’ contradiction of the 
statements already made to the Commission, that the policy of 
“ ca’ canny ”.was unknown in the building trade in Glasgow. 
They were of opinion that high rent was the direct outcome of 
land monopoly, and they were persuaded that if.the munici- 
pality was ever to accomplish anything in this matter, it must 
secure the land in and around the. city. Besides this; if the 
building operations which the municipality might undertake 
were to be a success, it must not -let out {the work’ to a con- 
tractor, but employ the labour direct. The point which they 
desired particularly to emphasise in this connection was that it 
had been their experience all along, while engaged on public 
buildings, that the contractors almost. invariably.scamped the 
work. They did not only regard the subject from their stand- 
point as operatives. They were also deeply interested in the 
housing problem as citizens and occupiers of houses. Land 
monopoly could not in itself cause rent to rise if workmen did 
not crowd into the city and compete for house-room, The 
reason why workmen came to the city where house-room-was 
scarce and rents high was that they could not find work in the 
country. In their trade it was becoming every day more 
difficult to obtain employment outside the iarge cities. . The 
cause of this was that those industries alongside of which their 
trade could only be carried on were being localised in the 
cities, so that they might be conducted at the lowest passible 


cost. 


Statistics showed that the lives of citysdwellers were eight 
years shorter than those of country dwellérs: «This side of thé 
question had, therefore, a very direct bearing upon the housing 
problem.’ For where a man worked, there vhesayvust dwell 
And while they did not believe it to be the duty ofthe munici- 
palities alone to say where industries should* be carried on, it 
was nevertheless necessary that*thisy:side of the questiéd 
should be considered. The development and imprévement of 
the tramway system might alleyiaterthe present Conditions, In 
going to and from their workithey often ‘foundoit very difficult 
to. obtain the necessaty car senyaee. cilithedirsitpluce, the cara 
were, run in many districts withnevidéntlisns seward to the 
starting or stopping hours-/ofoworkmeniqoiga is ywin oto kh 
route: system, they found’ mt: very: expensive 'tradelbngi byte 
cars. The extension and improvement of the tram@ysystady 
might for a time-alleviate the evils, yet:this expenditure 6f the 
citizens’ money would, unless the municipality’ acquired ‘the 
adjacent land, simply enrich the present Jandowners, "PHey 
submitted, therefore, that the municipality should:acquité larfd 
and erect dwellings fit for mento live m—dwellings! ‘not in'thé 
vicinity of smoky factories or poisonousi¢hemival ‘works; but 
dwellings which men might Consider ‘their bunie. ‘No Gre- 
apartment houses should be tolerated), Some ofthe remedies 
proposed by them were beyond ‘the present’ powers *6 ‘the 
municipality. Yet the evil effects of the pfesent system Were 
so far-reaching and the whole matter so’ pressing that they 
believed. the municipality should endeavour: to: deal with: the 
subject in a thorough and drastic manner. Referring to“ jerry 
buildings,” one of the witnesses stated: that:some of thé most 
glaring examples of “shoddy work” weres:to*be found in 
certain public buildings, which he-partizularised. The same 
witness added that the introduction of machinery in their tradé 
meant harder work for the men, | oa # 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND. COUNTY ENGINEERS. — 


THE annyal meeting of the above Society was held at the 
town hall, Kensington, on the 25th ult. Mr. William Weaver 
delivered the presidential address He referred to the vast 
impertance of municipal work and its effect upon national life 
and welfare as a whole. The ‘continued growth and~changes 


in the vast Metropolis presented, he believed, a grave problem 
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which, in a lesser degree, applied to many of our large towns. 
The changes during the last half-century were stupendous, and 
there was every indication that the next half-century would 
present a similar record. It was “the age of the engineer,” 
and Mr. Weaver went into detail upon the wonderful progress 
made in such departments as water-supply, locomotion, roads, 
refuse removal, sanitation and lighting. As to locomotion, the 
President said that the partial or complete disappearance of 
‘horse traction would effect a vast improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the streets, would demand altered methods of 
road construction, and. lead to the universal adoption of im- 
pervious pavements. With proper regulations motor traction 
should prove a great addition to the comfort of town residents, 
and the general adoption of such traction would be equivalent 
to widening the streets owing to the ‘lesser requirements of the 
changed traffic * 

Then followed a series of papers on technical subjects. 
The treatment of sewage is apparently an engrossing topic for 
the engineer, and such authorities as Professor Frank Clowes 
and Mr. Scott-Moncrieff were heard. The former gave the 
result of the experimental bacterial treatment of sewage as 
pursued. by the London County:Council. It is satisfactory:to 
Jearn that under proper conditions a very uniform and satis- 
factory purification of sewage can be effected, and that the 
‘process is comparatively cheap. So important is the subject 
as regards the health of the community and the condition of 
the river Thames that the London County Council is now 
publishing a standard book containing an account of the 
experiments. 

Mr. F. Smythe showed how public roads can be brightened 
and the air sweetened by the planting of suitable trees. In 
future there is no reason why some of our most desolate town 
thoroughfares should not be improved in this way, and he 
recommended the modern municipal engineer to add arbori- 
culture to his list of studies. The plane is the finest tree for 
road-planting, and the next in order of preference are maple, 
sycaniore, oak, poplar, elm, lime, birch, ash and willow. For 
manufacturing or smoky districts planes, Norway maple, 
sycamore, poplars and ash are the most satisfactory. 

_ Mr. T. W. E Higgens dealt with the importance of motor- 
vans for municipal purposes. Their employment would relieve 
the streets of many tons of horse manure and dispense with a 


small army of scavengers. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle read a useful 
paper on “Minimising the Risk of Fire in Temporary 
Buildings,” and Mr. W. Nisbet Blair discussed “ Cremation ” 
According to figures quoted, cremation in England is making 
very slow progress. In ten years only 2,015 bodies have been 
cremated at Woking—the first crematorium in England. Ten 
years ago the total for Woking was tor, and last year it was 
only 275, as compared with 301 in 190. 

Lunch was provided by the Mayor, and later in the day a 
party of engineers proceeded to Earl’s Court to inspect the 
complete exhibition of fire appliances. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS, COSELEY. 


THE memorial-stone of the new-school for girls, cookery, 
laundry and woodwork centres, at Mount Pleasant, Coseley, 
Staffs, was laid on the 22nd ult. 

The buildings will be an important addition to the educa- 
tional machinery of the district. They are being erected upon 
sites immediately adjoining and connected with the existing 
mixed and infants’ schools at Mount Pleasant. The new girls’ 
school is for 350 scholars, and is placed with its chief eleva- 
tion to Mount Pleasant Street. It has a large central hall and 
seven classrooms, together with cloak-room, lavatory and 
other conveniences. The central hall is effectively lighted by 
large clerestory and dormer windows, and the classrooms with 
boldly arched windows of fresh and original character. A 
central fléche is placed upon the main roof 

The block containing the cookery and laundry centres is 
situated upon the Ivy House Lane side of the site. There will 
be a large room for sixty cookery students, with scullery, 
cloak-room and lavatory attached, and another similar room 
for the accommodation of sixty scholars in the Jaundry depart- 
ment. This is provided with a drying-room and other requisite 
appurtenances. Upon the south-east, or boys’ side of the site, 
the centre for the teaching of woodwork is placed. This 
contains a workshop, with cloak and lavatory accommodation. 

-The existing mixed and infants’ school will be converted 
into a boys’-department and infants’ department, and will be 
generally renovated and properly ventilated. A compact and 
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convenient residence for the caretaker is put in a commanding 
position upon the site. 

The style of the various buildings is an economical and 
inexpensive type of Renaissance. The materials are brick and 
stone, relieved by moulded brick strings and pressed arches 
and quoins, There will be tile roofs and wood-block and 
granolithic floors. The interior will have glazed brick dadoes. 
The ventilators are those of Messrs. Walters, of Wolver- 
hampton, and the low-pressure heating apparatus is being 
installed by Messrs. Glydon, of Birmingham. The contractor 
is Mr. Henry Gough, of Wolverhampton, the amount of whose 
tender is 8,394/. 

The whole of the work is being executed from the designs 
and under the personal superintendence of Mr. S. Henry 
Eachus, architect, of Temple Chambers, Wolverhampton. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE half-yearly return of the works committee of the London 
County Council, covering the cost of works completed by the 
works department during the half-year ended March 31 last, 
has been presented to the Council. It discloses some large 
and serious losses, but these are mainly in connection with the 
erection of Horton Asylum, Epsom, and the matter has already 
been fully discussed in the Council The return deals with 
twenty estimated works, the final estimate for which was 
591,7907, while the actual cost has turned out to be 638,534/, 
ora balance of cost above final estimate of 46,7447. On only 
four of the works is any excess of cost over estimate shown, 
but in these cases the excess is 56,5357 The cost of the 
building of the superstructure of the Horton Asylum has 
exceeded the estimate by 37,8787, the final estimate being 
291,165/7. and the actual cost 329,043/. The erection of a 
central electric-lighting station for the same asylum has re- 
sulted in an excess of cost over estimate of 1,977/., on a job 
estimated to cost about 14,020/. The provision of an 
“ epileptic colony ” on the Horton estate, as an adjunct to the 
asylum, has resulted in a balance of cost above estimate of 
5,0187. The other loss, which amounts to 11,617/, is on the 
construction of the Hackney Wick ielief sewer. This work 
was estimated at 125,329/. and has actually cost 136,946/. 
With regard to this work the committee do not think that the 


ultimate cost is excessive having regard to the difficulty of 
estimating accurately. A great deal of difficult work was 
encountered, and much pumping was necessary. The remain- 
ing sixteen works embraced in the return all show a balance of 
cost below estimate, the aggregate saving amounting to 9,7917. 
The jobbing works ‘executed by the committee during the half- 
year have resulted in a balance of cost below schedule value of 
1,3342. In concluding their report the committee state that 
the number of works referred to them for execution and not 
included in the present return was forty-one, representing an 
estimated expenditure of, approximately, 739,000/, but they 
did not anticipate an excess of cost over accepted estimate in 
respect of any works where the accepted estimate was over. 
1,000/, 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


AT a meeting of the housing committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation on the 2oth ult. Mr. J. B. Colton presiding, the 
following report as to the cost of workmen's dwellings was 
presented :—“ The special committee appointed by the housing. 
committee beg to report that they have carefully considered 
Messrs. Mines & Sutherland’s offer to build twelve three- 
roomed tenements of similar dimensions to those proposed to 
be erected by the city engineer with ‘the old-fashioned bricks 
and mortar for at least 25 per cent less than the city engineer’s. 
price’: of 1,230/., according to the plans ard specifications 
submitted.” 

‘While the plans and specifications were under consideration 
Messrs. Mines & Sutherland pointed out to the chairman that 
all they had offered to do was to build a block of cottages of 
“ similar size” to the engineer’s concrete cottages, but not to a 
similar specification. 

The committee are of opinion that it is not generally under- 
stood that workmen’s cottages erected for the class of tenants 
for whom the Corporation seek to cater, viz the dispossessed, 
must be erected so as to comply with the requirements of the 
Local Government Board, and justify the sanction of an 
adequate period for repayment of loans. 

The special sub-committee on examining the plans and 
specification came to the conclusion that cottages built there- 
under would not be approved by the Local Government Board, 
and would be of no use to the housing committee. The build- 
ings, which wee to be of the cheapest possible structure, had 
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an estimated life of only thirty-five or forty years, even if 
occupied by a good class of tenant. The partion walls 
bétween the rooms were to be lath and plaster. The floors 
were to be thin boards on wooden joists instead of being laid 
on concrete with iron or steel joists, which is considered an 
absolute necessity by the housing committee. There was no 
provision for ash-shoots and bins as in the city engineer’s 
scheme, There was no gas supply. There was no specifica- 
tion for balcony and outside staircase. No provision was made 
for paving the area at thé rear or building boundary walls. All 
the rooms were 2 feet lower in height than the engineer’s 
scheme. 

The above are some of the principal defects in the plans 
and ‘specification, and the committee accordingly amended and 
submitted the same to Messrs Mines & Sutherland for their 
consideration. The town clerk also sent Messrs. Mines & 
Sutherland a comparative note, pointing out the differences 
between their specification and that of the city engineer, in 
order that they could see what was really included in the city 
engineer’s scheme and estimate of 1,230/. 

* On the 15th inst. Messrs. Mines & Sutherland wrote to the 
town clerk as follows :—‘‘ We regret we cannot see our way to 
build the workmen’s dwellings at the price we tendered under 
the specification as altered by you.” 

The special sub-committee would point out that Messrs. 
Mines & Sutherland were not asked to provide anything that 
was not similar to or was not included in the city engineer’s 
scheme, 


*'TRAMWAYS AND BUILDING ESTATES. 
AT the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, recently, Mr. Walter 
Dowson, deputy under-sheriff of Middlesex, and a special 
jury, sat to assess the compensation to be paid by the London 
United Tramways (1gor), Ltd, to Mr George Ralph Fitzroy 
Cole for the value of the freehold land and premises at 
Twickenham, which the company have compulsorily acquired 
in connection with their tramways. Mr Rawlinson, K.C, and 
Mr. G. E. Jones, instructed by Messrs. Crawley, Arnold & Co., 
appeared for the claimant; and Mr. Roskill, K.C., and Mr. E. 
Morten, instructed by Messrs. Stanley, Wasbrough & Doggett, 
represented the tramway company. The case was of consider- 
able importance, inasmuch as a large portion of Mr. Cole’s 
claim consisted of items for alleged depreciation to his estate 
at Twickenham caused by the advent of the tramways. The 
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properties acquired by the compary were . (1) a piece of lara 
at the corner of Colesbridge and Cole Park Road, Twicken- 


ham, 475 square yards, of which 85 were, included in the bed — 


of the river Crane ; (2) a small triangular piece of land 3} square 
yards in area, forming part of the Gables, London Road ; 


(3) 650 square yards of roadside waste on the west side of Ivy 


Bridge, London Read ; (4) 69 square yards of roadside waste 
on the east side of Ivy. Bridge ; and (5) a cottage in Oak Lane, 


Twickenham, with an area of 567 square yards, rent 221. a: 


year. Mr. Rawlinson stated that Mr. Cole’s claim was under 
two items—one for land actually taken, and the other, which 
was a much larger item, for injurious affection to the Cole 
Park estate by the construction and working of the tram- 
ways... The amount originally claimed by Mr. Cole was 
27,308/., and the amended claim 15,5217, of which 11,5682. was 
for consequential damage. Mr. George Frederick Sharpe, 
architect and surveyor, gave evidence to the effect that 
he had acted as surveyor to the Cole estate for seven years, 
and had assisted in the development of that estate He con- 
sidered the tramways had considerably depreciated the pro- 
perty. The first claims made by Mr. Cole, amounting to 
27,3087, were put forward partly on his advice, and reduced 
afterwards to 13,0co/, His reason for this reduction was that 
the effect of the tramways had not been so serious as he had 
anticipated. Mr. Benjamin Anson Beach, F.S.1, a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co., Fleet Street, 
was also called on behalf of the claimant. His Sgures for the 
land actually taken amounted to 12,8037, After Mr. Fitzroy 


Cole, the claimant and other witnesses had given evidence, . 
commented on the | 


Mr. Roskill, on behalf of the company, 
extraordinary nature of the claim, the original amount of 
27,000/. being reduced to 13,0co/. No damage had been done 
by the trams. Mr. E. H. Bousfield, of Messrs Edwin Fox & 
Bousfield, stated that he had acted as surveyor and valuer to 
the company in the compulsory acquisition of these properties, 
and had amicably settled nearly every claim. 
would have been settled had it been in any way within reason., 
His figures were 683/. He considered that the claim for con- 
sequential damage was absurd, as there was no damage what- 
ever; the tramways benefited the estate rather than damaged 
it. Ultimately the jury returned the following verdicts :— 
(1) Cole’s Bridge, 557; (2) the Gables, 5/7 Ios ; (3) west side, 
Ivy Bridge, 1327; (4) east side, Ivy Bridge, 16/. rcs.; (5) 
cottage, Oak Lane, 55.Z.; consequential damage, nil—total, 
759/., which included the usual to per cent. 


loset. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue address of the Earl of Sramrorp to the Congress 
of the Sanitary Institute on Tuesday was well adapted to 
the occasion, His lordship did not attempt to pose as a 
specialist, but he was successful in a task which specialists 
avoid—that is, in summarising what has been accomplished 
of late years in sanitation, as well as what remains to be 
done. ‘There was also courage shown in pointing out ina 
manufacturing city like Bradford the necessity of a central 
authority to deal with the evils arising from trade effluents. 
The shortcomings of the Factory and Workshops Act were 
also described, and it was said that, owing to careless 
draughtsmanship and definition, the majority of workshops 
remain in a similar condition to that of the cotton factories 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the law 
from its indefiniteness remained a dead letter. Mr. Fitz- 
MAURICE, in his address to the Section of Engineering 
and Architecture, was able to give some facts to prove the 
difficulty attending the housing problem in London. It 
was calculated that in some of the central districts a tenant 
would have to pay for a five-room tenement 6s. 8¢, a week 
to meet the interest and sinking-fund charges on the capital 
required for the land, whereas in the suburbs the corre- 
sponding figure for similar accommodation would be 1}4. 
per week. 


Tue new Rector Magnificus of the Technical High 
School of Berlin, Professor GEORG HERMANN HETTNER, 
has gained reputation by his investigations in the higher 
mathematics. His appointment to the office shows that 
skill in practical engineering or manufactures is not the 
only condition required for the control of so important an 
establishment. The rector is a remarkable example of the 
professorial caste in Germany. His father, Professor 
HERMANN HETTNER, was a distinguished authority in 
literature and the history of art. He also served for many 
years as the Director of the Dresden Museum. One of his 
numerous books described his travels in Greece, which 
were mainly directed to the elucidation of subjects relating 
to art and archeology. A translation of it was published 
in Edinburgh, and few books of its class are so interesting 
and instructive. His eldest son, FEt1x, who died in 
October last, was an archeologist, and was entrusted with 
the direction of some of the German _ explorations. 
Another son is a professor in the University of Leipsic. 
Professor GEORG HETTNER was born in 1854 at Jena, 
where his. father was then professor. He taught in Gottingen 
and in the University of Berlin, before he was appointed to 
the Technical High School. 


THE case of MILLAR, Son & Co. v. RADFORD, which 
was heard in the Court of Appeal, is of importance to all 


_ agents connected with the selling or letting of property. 


The plaintiffs were in 1900 employed to find a purchaser or 
tenant for a property in Surrey. The arrangement was not 
in writing, but the plaintiffs claimed that it was agreed by 
the defendant that they were to receive a commission of 
5 per cent. on the rent in the case of letting, and in 
case of sale they should receive a commission of 5 per cent. 
on the first 1,000/, of the purchase money, 2} per cent. up 
to 5,000/,, and 14 per cent. on the residue. <A tenant was 


_ found who took the house on a lease for seven years and 


About fifteen months 
the tenant purchased the property. The 
plaintiffs claimed commission on the sale, giving credit for 
the sum they had received. The defendant declined to 
pay, stating that the purchase was due to his own negotia- 
At the trial Mr. Justice LAWRENCE said no evidence 


the plaintiffs were paid commission. 


_ had been produced of the contract, and gave judgment for 


| dismissed the application. 


the defendant. The plaintiffs sought to have a new trial, 
partly on the ground that from the correspondence there 
was a continuous retainer of them. The Court of Appeal 
The Master of the Rolls 
| remarked that “the claim of house agents to be entitled to 
commission in circumstances like the present was a claim 
| which was often made and was likely to continue to be 


ee 


made. It was therefore important to point out that the 
right to commission did not arise out of the mere fact that 
agents had introduced a tenant or a purchaser. It was not 
sufficient to show that the introduction was a causa sine qua 
non. It was necessary to show that the introduction was 
an efficient cause in bringing about the letting or the sale. 
Here the plaintirfs failed to establish what was a condition 
precedent to their right to commission, viz that they had 
brought about the sale. It was open to the defendant in 
an action like this to say either that, though the plaintiffs 
effected a sale, they were not his agents, or that, though 
they were his agents, they had not effected the sale. If the 
defendant proved either the one or the other, the plaintiffs 
failed to make out their case.” The decision is undoubtedly 
hard on the agents. It was understood at the time of 
letting that the defendant wished to have the sale deferred, 
and that the matter was left in the plaintiffs’ hands. The 
case is, however, only a variety of a practice that is 
becoming general. People with property to let or sell are 
not satisfied with putting it on the books of several agents, 
but they endeavour to supersede them by acting on their 
own behalf. Much trouble is therefore gone through with- 
out the least remuneration, while the tenant or purchaser 
rarely gains any advantage, for he is not allowed the com- 
mission which should have been paid. For many reasons 
it is therefore preferable to deal with the agents. 


THE competitive trials of wind pumping-engines which 
were arranged by the Royal Agricultural Society have an 
interest for others besides those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Water has often to be raised by wind engines for 
domestic supply as well as during building operationsin the 
country. One of the conditions was that the engines 
should not exceed 4 b.h.p., with an actual wind velocity of 
ten miles per hour, and they were required to be erected on 
towers so constructed that the centre of the vane should be 
40 feet in height from the ground level. Seventeen com- 
petitors took part in the trials, but there were twenty-two 
engines. The first prize was awarded to a Canadian firm 
for a machine which costs 7o/, and the second to a 
Worcester firm for one which costs 777. A description to 
the competing engines by Mr. F. S. Courtney has been 
published for the Royal Agricultural Society by Mr. JoHN 
Murray. The prize engines are economical in main- 
tenance. It is not difficult to fix them, and they seem to 
be well adapted to builders’ requirements. 


ALTHOUGH there may be a tendency to litigation in 
Scotland it cannot be said that many actions arise out of 
the relations between architects and clients. ‘I'wo cases 
springing out of one transaction which have been heard in the 
Sheriff Court of Ayr are therefore noteworthy, apart from 
the importance of the questions involved. Mr. W. W. 
REID, architect, Kilmarnock, sought to recover 156/. 18s. 2d., 
balance of fees due for designing a house at Monkton for 
Mr. Dunpas Hamitton. As a sum of 154/. had been 
received, the amount sought was about one-half the fees. 
Payment was refused on the ground that the architect had 
failed to perform his duties with reasonable skill and care, 
and that the defendant had sustained. loss and damage to 
an extent exceeding the sum sued for. A cross action was 
taken by Mr. HamiLton for the recovery of the large sum 
of 1,150/. for damages. It was said that Mr. HamiLTon 
had stipulated that the house was not to cost more than 
2,600/, whereas the actual amount was 4,268/._ It was also 
alleged that defective construction and inferior workman- 
ship had been allowed, and in consequence of the delay in 
supplying working drawings great inconvenience was caused. 
Mr. ReEip explained that the original estimate amounted 
to close on 3,000/, but by lessening the size of the stable 
and modifying the decorations of the main house it was 
reduced to 2,600/. The cost would not have exceeded this 
sum if new work had not been rendered necessary by 
pursuer’s interference while the work was in progress, and 
his frequent changes of mind as to what he actually did 
want. The Sheriff considered the allegations of Mr. 
HamILTon to be too general and vague, and on that 
account dismissed the action. The architect’s claim was 
considered to be proved. 
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FRENCH CRITICS AND ENGLISH PAINTING. | not an artist and never more than a moralist. 


MONG the numerous visitors from France who wére 
bi encountered ‘in London during the present week 
a large section, we hope, visited the English pictures in 
the National Gallery as well as those in the gallery at 
Millbank, which to some extent corresponds with their 
Luxembourg.: It may ‘be confidently asserted that the 
majority would be at least surprised. So many efforts are 
madeto enable French people to reatise the varieties of 
art, and france is so rich in examples, it would not be 
complimentary to suggest any deficiencies in their know- 
ledge. .But anyone who will take an impartial view of the 
public galleries'in Paris and in London can have no hesi- 
tation in. concluding that an ordinary Englishman has 
more opportunities to become acquainted ‘with French 
pictures than a Frenchman with those of the English school. 
Although several French artists whose words carried weight 
with their countrymen!:have spoken most favourably of 
English work,: their opinions did not count for much with 
the authorities of the Louvre. ‘Fifty or. sixty years ago it 
was possible to purchase examples by English masters at a 
moderate rate. But the prices of the pictures that could 
be regarded as really representative are now too exorbitant 
to be paid for out of the modest budget which the State 
assigns for such purposes. All the French pictures which 
we possess were not acquired out of public grants. The 
most interesting:collection of modern examples is undoubt- 
edly the gift of the late Sir RicHarp WALLACE. But how- 
ever obtained, we have the materials which will enable a 
Student to understand the characteristics of the French 
school from NicHoLAS Poussin to MEISSONIER. 

There is the more need of a Frenchman making himself 
conversant with the numerous examples of English | painting 
which are’to be viewéd‘at the National Gallery and at the 
branch establishmént, because to some extent the old 
prejudices about English thcompetency have not entirely lost 
their power.’ ‘It is doubted whether there is an English 
school. The examples occasionally Seen ‘in international 
exhibitions in Paris were supposed to display exceptional 
Ability, and to bé picked to suit French taste. It is 
difficult for a stranger to realise that in the selection of such 
works favouritism counts for a great deal. The examples 
purchased by the donor of the Tate Gallery were not 
always of the highest class. But on that account they 
have their uses for strangers by revealing the average 
power of English artists. The accounts of English pictures 
Which are written by Frenchmen commonly contain ex- 
pressions of astonishment at the unexpected ability which 
they witnessed. We have no doubt that to any expert the 
humblest examples in Trafalgar Square or Millbank would 
also serve as evidence that English painting never descended 
so low as was imagined. 

_ The surprise was quite natural if we remember the 
state of cpinion on the subject. That most capable critic 
THORE, who wrote under the name of BurGmr, said that 
the English school had not even entered into the history 
of art as it was taught on the Continent. The reputa- 
tion of the artists was entirely insular. At that time, 
which is not half a century ago, there was not one 
picture by an English master in the Louvre. Indeed, 
it appeared as if the prejudice weighed so much on foreign 
intellects, men who otherwise were good judges were 
unable to consider English pictures on true grounds. 
MeEriMExE declared that HoGartu could neither paint nor 
draw; that he was a comic poet rather than a painter, and 
it seemed to him incomprehensitle that such a man would 
dare to write an “ Analysis of -Beauty,” and still. more 
extraordinary that a Frenchman could be found to make 
a translation of it. Now it is only necessary to look at his 
pictures in the National Gallery to learn that Hocarru, 
apart from his subjects, was an excellent manipulator of 
colours, and he could apply them in such a manner that 
they continue to show more freshness than is visible in the 
works of men who believed they had acquired the Venetian 
and other secrets. Most of his paintings represent indoor 
scenes, and he has rendered architectural and other details 
with an accuracy that isremarkable. It is therefore absurd 
to affirm, like M. Cursneau, that the beauties of nature, 
the reflection of light upon the face of the clouds, and 
other phenomena “of Open air, never received the least 
attention from him, and on that 


‘characters which came very near to abstractions in dramas | 


account he was. 


HocartTe 
was a realist, and he introduced no unnecessary elements 
in his pictures. But if he had had to deal with landscapes 
he would have presented what he saw in as downright a 
manner as any modern realist. REYNOLDS, on the con- | 
trary, has been a favourite with French critics. THort 
begged Lord Hrrtrorp to enrich the Louvre with the 
Nelly O'Brien, for in that gallery he said it would have 
enormous success, and would inspire French painters to 
make new combinations in their own works. Another 
picture which he wished to see in the same place was 
GAINSBOROUGH’S Mrs. Siddons, which THorE described as 
being a creation entirely singular in its. incomparable — 
originality. Among landscapists CONSTABLE was fortunate 
in captivating the French. ViLLot, who was the official — 
critic and historian. for the Louvre, called him ‘“ the 
Messi4x of modern landscape-painting,” and, if possible, 
DELaAcROIX and GERICAULT would ‘have used a higher — 
eulogium if one could be discovered. LAWRENCE was 
another favourite, and became so by the exhibition in Paris. 
of his Byronic aster Lambton, in 1824. But it is 
dubious whether if the picture were shown this year it 
would receive any commendation. 

One objection raised by the French critics is that Eng- 
lish painters possess no general types of humanity, and no 
matter what the subject may be, whether scriptural or 
classical, they present figures which are unmistakably of | 
the English race. That is a question which it is difficult _ 
to discuss. Idealising is certainly not much practised in 
England, and it may be that foreign eyes are able to detect 
resemblances which a native critic would pass over. It is 
beyond contradiction that ‘in some successful modern _ 
pictures it is easy to recognise the models used for some of | 
the principal figures. The painters make no secret of the — 
aid they have received, and if they are silent their friends | 
may be more communicative. But the attempt to be © 
natural in that way has an irritating effect on a French — 
critic or amateur. The caricaturists have created types of — 
English people which are accepted as faithful, and it is. 
concluded the figures in the paintings have an affinity to | 
the humorous exaggerations of the satirical journals. The 
variety of faces, the characterisation, the truth of expression 
are disregarded because it is believed the best pictures are _ 
no more than portraits of Englishmen and Englishwomen ~ 
in fancy dresses. The French’ claim to be the sole in- | 
heritors of the generalising faculty which belonged to the — 
Latin race; whilst in England, on the contrary, individualism | 
is Omnipotent, and asserts itself not only in literature bay 
in art. 

It cannot be denied, however, that although not avowed, 
the aim of Frenchmen has been the attainment of a quality. q 
which is believed to be peculiar to Englishmen. The point © 
at issue in the great contest between. classicists and. 
romanticists turned on it. Was it preferable to have 


and romances, or those which were as peculiar as an author — 
could devise? In “ Hernani,” “ Ruy Blas” and “ Notre- | 
Dame” beings were introduced which would have horrified — 
the playgoers sand readers of the time of Lous XIV. They | 
were, perhaps, as far removed from nature as the classic 
people of CoRNEILLE and Racine, but they had an excess | 
of individuality which was believed to be enough to redeem 
their extravagance. The fight against the principles | 
supposed to be rooted in the Academie des Beaux-Arts is” 
another sign of the tendency. A winner of the Prix de | 
Rome in painting must now possess extraordinary Lie | 
or he is doomed to failure. He is supposed to be imbue 
with the antique and academicism. That is taken to mean, 
in other words, his acquirement of stereotyped formule: for 
treating different classes of pictures, and to set himself 
right with the critics and the public he is bound to make a 
formal show of revolt. Of course, Frenchmen would L 
maintain they had no thought of descending to the English | 
level. But all who have studied French exhibitions for 
twenty or thirty years can hardly fail to recognise a 
tendency which from its persistence’ seems to be | 
unavoidable 

Every benefit has its drawbacks, and it-is possible shal 
the systematic study of works of art which is followed ia | 
France leaves impressions which are not always favourabl 
to the young artist. The copyists of pictures ,, in ce 
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‘seeking independence. nce 0 
tice is the greater ease in the classification of modern 
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‘galleries never become remarkable for their own originality. 
‘Dead masters control their thoughts as well as their hand. 
CONSTABLE used to say that, when he sat down to draw a 
‘scene'from nature, as the first stage in the composition of a 


picture, he took care to suppress recollections of all the 
land-scapepaintings he had seen. He was not alone in 
One consequence of French prac- 


French pictures than of those by Englishmen. We can 
recognise the masters to whom French painters believed 
they owed allegiance, and we can use those masters as 
representatives of different classes. In England, on the 
contrary, there is no such recognition of authority. Every 
painter aspires to be an islet and to be as widely separated 
from former masters as from his contemporaries. His 
countrymen he knows wish to have his _ personality 
asserted. No doubt some Frenchmen have believed 
that every master followed a like course. As THoRE said, 
it is CHARDIN himself we admire when we look on his 
representation of a glass of water, and the “‘jene sais quoi” 
which gives delight in pictures is simply the expression of 
the peculiarity of the artist’s own way of seeing things and 
not his recollections of the style of other men’s works. It 
is no doubt hard for Frenchmen who have been brought 
up in a belief about the virtues to be found in various 
dogmas of art to realise the worth of the peculiarities which 
are visible in English pictures. It is only occasionally they 
are allowed the chance to see English work in their own 
country, and then the examples may not be the best of 
their kind. For that reason it is to be hoped they will use 
the present opportunity to visit London galleries in order 
that they may realise the true principles of English painting. 
If they conclude that the principles are defective, well and 
good, but in that case they will have judged by evidence, 
whilst at present the opinions expressed are generally 
derived from hearsay, or are based on illustrations which 
are unsatisfactory as representations of pictures. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


J T would excite no surprise if an ordinary seventeenth- 

century tractate were reprinted, although the subject 
might be considered only temporary or polemical. But 
architecture, whether old or new, cannot be looked upon as 
appealing to the ordinary reader. It is therefore a com- 
pliment to the noblest of arts when we find a firm having 
the courage to reprint ‘The Elements of Architecture,” by 
Sir Henry Wotton, which was published in 1624. It was 
not the earliest book on the subject, for in 1563, that is, 
five years before Worton’s birth, “The First and Chief 
Grounds of Architecture,” by JoHN SHUTE, appeared ; 
there was a second edition in 1579, and a third in 1584. 
Little is known about SHUTE except that he was a painter 
and had the Earl of NorTHUMBERLAND for a patron, while 
WorrTon distinguished himself in public life as well as in 
other ways. 

Henry Worron was a scion of an old Kentish family, 
and was born at Boughton Hall on March 30, 1568. He 
was therefore a representative of one of the most famous 
English periods. He was four years the junior of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE; seven years younger than FRANCIS Bacon $ 
he preceded Brn Jonson, who was poet and bricklayer, by 
six years, and In1Go Jones by four years. James I., whom 
he long served, was only two years his senior. At Oxford 
he was recognised as a clever student. Foreign professors 
in England were then more common than now, and from 
AIBERICUS GENTILIS he acquired a knowledge not only of 
civil law and mathematics, but a mastery of the Italian 
language, which afterwards served him as a diplomatist. 
Possessing an independence, he adopted SHAKESPEARE’S 
theory that home-keeping youth have ever homely wits, and 
that a man cannot be perfect unless he has been tried and 
tutored in the world. He therefore spent eight or nine 
years on the Continent, of which five were passed in Italy. 


, According to Izsac Watton, “he became acquainted with 


the most eminent men for learning and all manner of arts, 


* The Elements of Architecture. Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt., from the best Authors: and Examples. © (London: Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


as picture, sculpture, chemistry, architecture ‘and. other 
manual arts, even arts of inferior nature, of all which he-was 
a most dear lover and a most excellent judge.” 

On his return to England he was appointed one of the 
secretaries of the unfortunate Earl of Essex. ‘When the 
differences arose between the favourite and Queen 
ELIZABETH, partly owing to the failure of Essex to subdue 
the Irish chiefs, Worron became alarmed. ‘ As soon as 
Essex was consigned to the Tower, Wotton was too 
well conversant with the risks of secretaries to be 
indifferent to the value of an hour. He used all expedition 
to reach Dover, hired:‘a vessel at a heavy cost, and suc- 
ceeded. in reaching France. The second secretary of 
Essex remained and was executed. Wotton had there- 
fore at least another year to study art and politics in Italy. 
He wrote a book on'the political state of Christendom. 
Having become acquainted with a plot against Jamms, 
he lost no time in travelling to Scotland, and _ intro- 
duced himself to the Court at Stirling as Ocravid 
Barpi, an _ Italian  diplomatist.' When James © was 
secure on the English throne, he appointed ‘Wotron to 
be ambassador to the Venetian state. It was while on the 
journey he made the celebrated definition of an ambassador 
as ‘‘an honest man sent abroad to lie for thelgood:6f his 
country,” a witticism which afterwards caused him: some 
trouble. Indeed, it has been stated he was'recalled in 
consequence of the words. He spent four or five’ years 
unemployed in England, then he was despatched ‘on a 
mission to the United Provinces and afterwards to Venice. 
Wotton had a platonic affection for ‘the’ daughter ‘of 
James I., who had married the Eléctor\ Palatine, and he 
was sent several times a& adviser to her Court.’ JAMES was 
not liberal with his ambassadors, and after twenty years of 
journeyings and ‘changes of residencé in foreign cities, 
Wotton was a poorer man than when hé started in the 
king’s service. He was promised the reversion of the 
office of Master of the Rolls, but through his necessities he 
could not wait until the holder died, As a ‘refuge he 
accepted the Provostship of Eton, which:he held until’his 
death in 1639.’ Those who wish to know more about him 
can consult the biography which was written by his friend, 
Izaac Watton, ‘and, with those of Donngr, GEORGE 
HERBERT and Hooker, form the series' of which 
WoRDSWORTH says, 


There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, _ 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. 


The edition of ‘‘ Thée'Elements of Architecture ” which 
Messrs. LonGMANS have reprinted is the first, which was 
brought out in 1624, ‘z:e:/about the time when Worron was 
in treaty for his provostship.. To it: has been added the 
dedication to the Prince''of Wars, afterwards CHARLES I. 
There is also a note relating to the ease with which a painter 
can convert a crying to’a laughing face. He points out 
“‘this coincidence of extreame affections I observe repre- 
sented by Homer in the person of HkEcTor’s wife, as 
paynters and poetes have alwaies had a kind of con- 
genialittie. . . . She tooke her childe into her fragrant 
bosome weepingly laughing.” Although it might bé expected 
that Worton, from the nature of his pursuits, would give 
little attention to poetry, there is enough to show that like 
so many of his contemporaries he was impressionable to its 
charms. Some prefer his short poems te his grave treatises. 
In the last year of his life he wrotea letter to JoHN MILTON, 
in which he says, “I should much commend the tragical 
part if the lyrical did-not‘ravish me with a certain Dorique 
delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto, I must plainly 
confess to you, I have seen yet nothing parallel in our lan- 
guage.” The words continue to be true, for after two 
centuries there is no rival of the class it represents to 
* Comus.” 

The tract on architecture, with others on education or 
moral architecture, a parallel between the Earl of Essrx 
and the Duke of BuckincHAm, form the “ Reliquize 
Wottoniane ” collected by IzAac WALTON in 1651, and of 
which four editions were issued in the seventeenth century. 
The collection wrung praise from so cantankerous a critic 
as CARLYLE, who observed:—* His good old book deserves 
new editing, his: good: old -genially pious life’ a -proper 
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elucidation by some faithful man.” It is so excellent a 
miscellany we wonder it has not been often reprinted. Our 
business, however, is with one part of it, “ The Elements 
of Architecture.” : 

It would be interesting to discover the history of the 
book and the motives which inspired the author. It could 
not be asserted that the twenty-four years of the seven- 
teenth century which had elapsed before the publication 
were entirely wanting in architecture. It is well to remem- 
ber that the ait was to some extent made illegal, and was 
therefore hampered in its exercise. . Both ELizaBETH and 
James had prohibited the building of new houses within 
three miles of London. It was preferable to authority 
that residences should be scarce than that the price of 
food should be raised through the increased demand for 
it, or that through the additional sewers the Thames 
should be rendered less agreeable to those who took 
pleasure in barges or boats. But London could show 
as examples of seventeenth-century architecture Staple 
Inn, Northumberland House, Zion House, . King 
James’s College in Chelsea, the Rolls Chapel and 
-House, Camden House, Old Somerset House, the Queen’s 
‘House, Greenwich ; the Banqueting Room, Whitehall ; 
Holland House, Kensington ; and in the country, Crewe 
Hall, Audley End, Aston Hall, &c. Some of these evince 
foreign influence, but the majority were designed by Eng- 
lishmen who. carried on the old tradition and were indif- 
ferent!.to any reputation which was not local. It was, 
however, a time when native work was brought into com- 
petition with foreign ; and thus about the same date we 
see! Moreton Old Hall rebuilt in the half-timbered style 
that was familiar in Cheshire, and a start made with Audley 
House, Audley End, Essex, which shows Italian inspiration. 
WorTon, we suppose, believed the period was ripe for the 
production of a book to embody the results of some of his 
studies in Italy. It might. be thought that as the new 
philosophy was then occupying men’s attention he should 
endeavour to act in the spirit of it and to promulgate the 
law of liberty rather than of convention. But possibly the 
whilom secretary of Essex was unable to admire anything 
which came from Bacon, the weak man who was indebted 
to Essex for so much and who displayed his gratitude by 
bringing about the execution of his pairon. 

Whatever might be the cause, Wotton declared that 
“our principal master is Vitruvius,” whose felicity it was 
to write when Rome had attained the summit of power. 
Then we have such reverence for authority as is seen in the 
adoption of the advice of Lron Barrista ALBERTI, that 
all the timber used in a building should be cut from the 
same forest, and ‘the stone out of the same quarry. 
Enormous heights of six or seven storeys in buildings were 
to be avoided. Even the determination of the depth to 
which foundations should be carried was supposed . to 
depend less upon discretion than upon rule. PaLtapio 
advised a sixth part of the height of the fabric, and 
WotTTON appeared to think there was wisdom in the ratio. 

The poets had made much use of the human figure as a 
standard for many things. The Tuscan pillar was therefore 
treated .as a sturdy, well-limbed labourer homely clad. 
The Doric was a little trimmer than the Tuscan. The 
Ionic had much of the matron, the volutes being not much 
unlike women’s wires in a spiral wreath. The Corinthian, 
lasciviously decked out, was like a courtesan. In spite of 
what Virruvius said, Worron considered the entasis of 
pillars made them appear as if they were sick of some 
tympany or dropsy. Semicircular arches he held to be the 
securest, but the most graceful were those which, keeping 
the same height, shall be extended one-fourteenth part 
longer than the diameter. Gothic arches Wortron 
despised on account of the natural imbecility of the sharp 
angle and their uncomeliness. He. believed they ought to 
be removed from judicious eyes,and left to their first 
Inventors, the Goths or Lombards, amongst other relics of 
that barbarous age. | 

The endeavour to obtain a universal principle. which 
could be applied to all manner of buildings is. suggested by 
what is remarked about doors and. windows. LEoN 
ALBERTI, as a follower. of Pyrmacoras, determined the 
comeliest proportion for breadths and heights, reducing 
symmetry. to symphony, and the harmony of sound to a 
kind of harmony of sight after this manner. The two 


principal consonances that most ravish the ear are, by con- 
sent of all nature, the fifth and the octave, whereof the 
first riseth radically from the proportion between two and 
three, the other from the double interval between one and 
two or between two and four. If these proportions be 


‘transported from audible to visible objects and apply them 


as they fall fittest (the nature of the place considered), 
namely, in some windows and doors, the symmetry of two 
to three in their breadth and length, in others the double 
as aforesaid, there will, said Wotton, indubitably result 
from either a graceful and harmonious contentment to the 
eye.. A frank light can misbecome no edifice, temples only 
excepted, which were anciently dark, devotion more 
requiring collected than diffused spirits. Yet a house must 
not be made all eyes, which in northern climes would be 
too coid, in southern too hot; besides, there is no part of a 
structure more expenseful than windows or more ruinous, 
not only as being exposed to all violence of weather, but 
because consisting of so different and unsociable pieces as 
wood, iron, lead and glass, and those smali and weak, they 
are easily shaken. ; 

The English houses which could be considered ancient 
were not ashamed of chimneys. But Worton held the 
Italians to be the best councillors on the subject, for they 
taught how gracefully to disguise the shafts of chimneys. 
He is, however, more of an Englishman when he mentions 
that, according to PALLADIO, the ancients warmed the rooms 
from secret pipes that came through the walls with one 
common furnace, and the arrangement might be preferred 
before our own. He adds :—“‘If the very sight ofa fire did 
not add to the roome a kinde of reputation, as old HomERr 
doth teaches in a verse sufficient to proove that himselfe was 
not blinde as some would laie to his. charge.” 

He recommends that all who contemplate building 
should not be attracted by any drawing on paper, but 
should have a model of the whole structure and every parcel 
or partition of it in pasteboard or wood. It should be as 
plain as possible without colours or other beautifying. For 
a structure which is to cost 40,o00/. or 50,000/,, at least 
30/. ought to be expended on an exact model. This may 
appear to be in. keeping with the advice of SHAKESPEARE. 
But did both writers mean the same thing? Worron’s 
model resembied one of those which are sometimes seen 
in the Academy and elsewhere, but SHAKESPEARE says, 
“‘we first survey the plot, then draw the model,” and if we 
find the cost too high ‘“‘what do we then but draw anew 
the model in fewer offices.” ‘Henry IV.,” in which the 
lines occur, it is believed was produced before 1599, and 
the dramatist’s description of practice was therefore earlier. 
The question has interest because it is possible that models 
of buildings were not employed until they were imported 
from Italy, or were more common in WotTTon’s time than 
in SHAKESPEARE’S. 

The second part relates to the decoration of buildings 
by paintings and sculpture. There was a fear of those arts 
at the time as aids to superstition. But, as WorTon shows, 
even the highest and most perfect endowments of nature 
can be misapplied, ‘“ as beautie in a light woman, eloquence 
in a mutinous man, resolution in an assassinate, prudent 
observation of houres and humours ina corrupt courtier, 
sharpeness of wit and argument in a seducing scholler, and 
the like”—words which epitomise the causes of many 
political transactions in that age. 

The new edition of “The Elements” is an excellent 
example of modern printing. There are only 350 copies of 
the edition. The little book is worth preservation on 
account of its appearance, and to all who love architecture 
it is valuable as an indication of the endeavours to express 
“with the freedome of a plaine Kentish man” a system of 
esthetics at a time when the subject was in a state of 
obscurity exceeding that which now prevails. 


Mr. Ernest Riintz informs us that in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Albert C. Breeden, one of his partners, he has 
altered the style of his firm from Ernest Riintz & Co.,archi- | 
tects and surveyors, to Ernest Riintz & Ford.’ Mr. Geo. 
McLean Ford, A R.I.B.A., who has: been associated with 
Mr. Ruatz for upwards of twelve years, is now his sole partner. 
We are also requested to inform our readers that. Messrs, 
Ernest Riintz & Ford have opened branch offices at Lewes, 
Sussex, which will be under Mr. Riintz’s personal supervision, 
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THE CONSULTING ENGINEER.“ 


WISH to speak to you a little about the duties and work 
of an engineer after his academic work and practical 
training is over; when, in fact, not only you yourselves, but 
also your employers, think that you are really useful members 
sof society. Roughly speaking, the work of engineers may be 
divided more or less into two sections, which for general pur- 
poses may be called manufacturing engineering and con- 
sulting engineering. It is not the case, of course, that every- 
body comes exactly into one or other division, but practically 
everybody’s work tends more or less to one or the other side, 
and is chiefly connected with it. As between these two sections 
of engineering work I do not make any comparison whatever. 
They are both, it seems to me, absolutely essential, and, so far 
as I can see, are both equally dignified. I myself happen to 
elong to one of them, the consulting division, but, as is the 
case with nearly every consulting engineer, a2 most essential 
part of my training was passed in the works of manufacturers, 
cand among consulting engineers who are connected at all with 
mechanical work, a man is absolutely no good unless he has 
passed a very considerable time in manufacturers’ shops of 
some kind or other. But in what I have to say to you I will 
refer more particularly to what I know most about m yself—the 
consulting branch of engineering. Among engineers who may 
foe called “consultants” I would include not only men who 
work independently, like myself, but also the great army of 
‘borough engineers of all classes, of engineers to municipal 
works of every kind, and of engineers to companies or firms 
who are not manufacturers. All these men, although they are 
not strictly consulting engineers, at least belong to a class dis- 
tinct fron: manufacturers, and it is their kind of work which I 
know most about and desire to speak of. Their business is 
generally to scheme out plans for carrying cut works ; to draw 
wp the specifications in which these plans are, or ought to be, 
described ; to superintend the work as it goes on, and in 
general to "formulate what they or their employers want to be 
done, and then to see that it is properly done. Very often 
besides they have the interesting experience of being actually 
users of the works that they have schemed out. 

Lawyers and doctors, who belong to the other two great 
professions which we, as engineers, wish to emulate in certain 
respects, are, through their societies, fenced in by all sorts of 
rules and customs (beneficial on the whole, I imagine), which 
taken altogether form a very rigid code of professional pro- 
cedure. But engineers have no such professional organisation 
at all, Of course we have the various professional institutions, 
including at their head the Institution of Civil Engineers, to 
which I hope you will allin time belong, But none of these 
institutions take cognisance specially of professional procedure 
or behaviour. Nor can a college course or a pupilage possibly 
deal with such matters, and so it is rather about these things 
that I would like to speak to you ; there are no text-books on 
such subjects, and it takes a good many years to find them out. 
A good deal of what I have to say affects engineers equally 
whether they are going to be manufacturers or not. But the 
manufacturing point of view is necessarily different from my 
point of view, although the two are not antagonistic. 

The main duty of a consulting engineer, the sort of thing 
he spends his time on, is the formulation of what one may call 
“«schemes.” A corporation wants a water supply or a gas- 
works, ora company a big manufactory ; a railway, a bridge, or 
a design may be required for a tramway or other power-house 
or for an electrical transmission scheme. The engineer in such 
a case has not himself to design machinery, nor generally to 
design the details of anything, although he may have to design 
a general scheme of very great complication. His real work 
is to get out such a scheme in general outline ; and almost the 
first point he has to consider, beyond and along with the actual 
engineering part of the work, is a financial one. He finds 
himself at once face to face with the question of cost; and one 
of the most essential parts of an engineer’s work is the con- 
sideration of what a thing will cost, and whether it will pay to 
‘carry out. He may be fortunate enough to receive instructions 
to carry out certain work entirely independent of what it is 
-going to cost, but in that case it is desirable to have this stated 
in writing beforehand, so as to prevent any question being 
waised afterwards. Personally I have never been fortunate 
enough to come offthat way. More generally your directors 
will say to you, “Tell us first whether it will pay to carry out 
so and so, and if so, how best to carry it out.” The question 
‘as to whether a thing will pay is influenced by a great many 
‘conditions.” It is influenced first by the immediate cost, which 
is not a very serious matter to arrive at by estimating. A much 
more difficult question, you will find, is to arrive at the con- 
clusion whether certain variations, certain improvements or 
certain alterations, which will cost money, will really yield a 
apronit if if carried out; and here come in certain pitfalls which I 
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would like to caution you against, because I know eee oo ore are TPE ice to Caation yOU paint BUAUES T Lad WHat Ome. some- 
times they are very troublesome. There may be two ways of 
doing a thing, of which one costs 20,0co/. more than the other, 
and the one which costs 20,000/. more is the “better” way. 
The engineer's business, however, is not necessarily 
to do it in the better way, his first business is to find 
out whether that way is going to pay; and if that 
additional 2c,oc0o/. is only going to save 5oo/, a year 
he had better not ask his directors to spend the money. This 
is a question which crops up continually. For example, in the 
case of a power-house there may be a question of using con- 
densing or non-condensing engines. You know that if you use 
condensing engines you may save I5 per cent. or thereabouts 
of your fuel, and therefore condensation is “better” than non- 
condensation. But you must look at the matter not only from the 
engineering point of view, but also from the financial. I have 
a-case in my mind in which the actual cost of condensation 
—which could be carried out very well—was something like 
30,000/, for a certain power-house. | If that 30,000/. is going to 
entail capital charges of 1,50c/ a year, the question is whether 
the 15 or 20 per cent. of the coal bill is, or is not, worth that 
amount. It may be “better,” but it may not be in the least 
worth while doing unless it is followed by a true and actual 
saving. I put down in a large’ power-house, some years ago, 
plant for superheating the steam, which works most success- 
fully and without any trouble whatever. When I came to put 
down another station in the same city I naturally inclined to 
do the same thing again. First, however, I decided to run my 
first station week about with the ‘superheating and without it for 
awhile. In this way I found that the difference in fuel 
amounted to about 6 or 7 per cent. of the coal used. The 
coal cost me 7s. a ton, and it was only a question of arith- 
metic to see whether I was at liberty to put superheaters in 
the new station. The result was that I did not put them 
in. Questions like this are not, of course, matters that one 
can say anything of in general ; ‘they must always depend on 
a particular place and particular circumstances. If an engi- 
neer can get coal at 7s. there are many things not worth while 
doing which would be desirable or essential when his coal 
costs him 25s a ton or thereabouts. Every case has to be 
judged on its own merits. 

There are one or two popular delusions on subjects of this 
kind which I may mention. They resolve themselves into 
purely financial questions, and an engineer should not only be 
able to deal with them, but should also make it his business 
to deal with such matters. There is sometimes a great cry 
about the transmission of power from coalfields ; it is said that 
we ought to be able to utilise the resources of our coalfields on 
the spot and transmit electric energy, say, 200 miles away. It 
is a very pretty idea, and there is no difficulty in carrying it 
out; but it is, unfortunately, entirely a question of cost. I have 
never myself come across a case in which it was worth while, 
from the economical point of view, to carry out a long trans- 
mission of that sort. Although no doubt such cases exist, they 
are certainly very few. You must not be led away by a scheme 
just because it sounds attractive; the matter is really one only 
of pounds, shillings and pence. A similar thing, also very 
much talked about, is the utilisation of water-power, and this 
also is really a financial matter, in which every case has to be 
judged on its own particular merits.. The actual capital ex- 
penditure for any such scheme is always very large, and is also 
very nearly independent of the number of hours per day during 
which the power can be utilised, that is to say, very nearly 
independent of the load factor—the capital charges are as 
great if the power is only to be used for six hours per day as if 
it were utilised continually day and night. If the engineer has 
to work out an arrangement of this kind which can be worked 
for only eight hours a day, he will almost certainly find that 
the capital expenditure is the same as if the plant were to be 
worked three times as long, and therefore the capital charges 
will be enormous in proportion. You will find that all the great 
water-power work which has been a success has been so 
because it has been supplied to works where the energy could 
be utilised pretty nearly all the twenty-four hours, and the 
capital charges distributed accordingly. 

After the engineer has worked his scheme out and has 
satisfied himself that it is going to pay, his next duty is to 
prepare his specifications, and that is a matter of no small 
difficulty. I am not going to recite to you model clauses out of 
a specification. But, speaking generally, the first thing is that 
the specification ought to be perfectly clear and perfectly com- 
plete, so that any person tendering to it may know exactly 
what he is tendering to and what he is expected to do. If the 
contractors do not do this it is quite certain that there will be 
trouble before the end of the work. If you have left anything 
out of the specification your employers will have to pay extra 
for it, and extras have a way of costing very much more than 
if they were included in the specification as a part of the 
original work. To avoid trouble about extras, the specifica- 
tion must be not only clear, but thoroughly complete. 
But although it must be very complete, it must on no account 
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be too detailed. If you specify the size of every bolt and nut, 

and so on, you take responsibility out of the manufacturer’s 
hands, you make it exceedingly difficult for him to 
use his own methods and his own patterns, and in the 
end your employer has probably to pay more for his work, 
without the work itself being any better. On the other hand, 
you should specify what you do want with such completeness 
that the firms tendering may understand exactly what they 
have to tender for, and so that afterwards no claim for avoid- 
able extras can possibly be made. Of course (and it may 
frequently happen) if you put in their specification something 
out of the way, something unusual that you want done, and 
which you have not seen done before, it is eminently desirable 
that you, as consulting engineers, should work out in detail 
some way of doing it, and include this in the specification. It 
is only fair to the contractor, if the engineer is proposing some- 
thing new, to indicate that it has been worked‘out. Otherwise 
you may be at once met by the statement that it cannot be 
done—that no fellow ever did it; and this cannot be said if it 
is clear that you know at least one way in which it can be done. 

Of course it. may occasionally be necessary (I hope it may 
not be necessary in your experience) to issue a kind of open 
specification. I have seen a sheet of foolscap which purported 
to be a specification for three-quarters of a million worth of 
‘work. But remember that if an engineer asks a contractor to 
work to a “specification” of that kind he makes a very damag- 
ing admission of his own ignorance, and also practically puts 
himself in the hands of the contractor throughout the con- 
struction of the work. 

If your scheme can be carried out, to your knowledge, in 
various ways by different good manufacturers, then let the 
specification say quite fully and clearly what conditions the 
work must fulfil, and say it in such a way as not to limit any- 
thing to the methods of one particular manufacturer. If you 
positively intend that A., B. or C. are to carry out the work 
you should say so at once, and not give other contractors the 
trouble of preparing tenders which you know beforehand will 
not be accepted. If you expect to get tenders in for things 
which can be made in different ways, equally good and equally 
to your specification, from different people, then let the 
specification be so worded that all these people can fairly and 
honestly undertake to do what they have been asked to do. 
On the other hand, you must not on any account let yourselves 
be persuaded by a manufacturer that a thing cannot be done if 
you think it can be done.. A manufacturer’s evidence that a 
thing can be done is often final, at least if he has done it 
already; a manufacturer’s evidence that a thing cannot be done 
is purely negative evidence ; it merely means that he does not 
know how to do it. 

I may mention another very important point about specifi- 
cations. It is very common to ask in a specification what a 
contractor will “ guarantee.” This sounds forcible, but in too 
many cases it really means nothing whatever. You ask a 
manufacturer what steam consumption he will “guarantee” 
for his engines, and he tells you he will “guarantee” Io lbs, 
per indicated horse-power. If this is all, the guarantee is 
after all only so many words on a piece of paper. A 
guarantee, if it is to be of any use to you or your clients, 
must be accompanied by some conditions as to its enforce- 
ment, and also must be accompanied by information as to the 
experience on which the guarantee-is based. I have more 
than once found that the only basis for a guarantee of economy 
was that some other manufacturer had been known to reach it, 
and “therefore” the manufacturer in question, being quite as 
skilful, could reach it also. What I particularly want to point 
out is that a guarantee is not a guarantee at all if it is un- 
accompanied by the evidence on which it is based, and by 
conditions for its enforcement. 

Another matter, which sometimes causes difficulty, is the 
form of the arbitration clause which every specification con- 
tains. It is not uncommon to state in that clause that the 
engineer himself is to be the arbitrator, but I certainly advise 
you against this form. The engineer naturally believes he is 
right if there is a dispute, and stands up for himself as a party 
to the dispute, and it clearly is not fair that he should also be 
the arbitrator; and there have been many cases in which a 
manufacturer has gone to the courts under the circumstances 
and obtained the appointment of a new arbitrator. It is very 
much better to say that the engineer’s decision is absolutely 
final on certain technical points on which he must be the only 
judge, but as to the interpretation of clauses or other general 
questions to fix on an outside arbitrator. Personally, I always 
use the formula that ‘the arbitrator shall ‘be nominated by 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” which 
insures that a competent and impartial man will be appointed. 

After your specifications are out and tenders are received, 
your next duty is to advise as to which tender should be 
accepted. This is one of the most difficult, as it is also one of 
the most important, of the duties of an engineer. Perhaps the 
only general principle you can go on, supposing the tender to 
have been entirely open, is that you should advise that the 


lowest tender among those which are absolutely satisfactory be 
accepted. You may often receive tenders from the most 
extraordinary ‘people, people who have never done similar 
work before, as well as from firms who are thoroughly expe- 
rienced and capable of doing it. You may have the unpleasant 
duty of eliminating the lowest tender, or the half-dozen lowest 
tenders, simply because the tenderers are not competent to do 
the work, and because you think your employers would lose 
more jmoney by employing an inexperienced contractor than 
they would nominally save on the price. Every set of tenders 
has to be considered on its own merits, and I wish you joy of 
the work when it comes'’to you. : 

Now as to the position of the engineer after the scheme has 
been prepared, the specification drawn up and a_ tender 
accepted. The business of yourselves and your staff is, of 
course, to see that the work is carried out to specification; 
that is the first matter, and that sounds quite easy. If your 
specification has been really a-good one it is not very difficult, 
but if your specification is at all doubtful on certain points 
your troubles are just going to begin... But assuming that you 
have, as'no doubt anybody who has come. out of this college 
will do; prepared a specification which is everything that 
could be desired, then you will find that on the whole, with a 
sound contractor, matters will go smoothly. But the consulting 
engineer must always remember that he is really to a certain 
extent in the position of an arbitrator between his clients and 
the manufacturers. He has first to see that his employers get 
what he has specified. On the other hand, he has to see that 
the manufacturers, the contractors who are working for him, 
are fairly dealt with; and it is not always very easy to hold an 
even hand in these matters. For instance, the-contractors. 
carrying out the work undertake to make it in so many weeks. 
But they are behindhand, perhaps because the work of some 
other contractor interferes with their progress, or perhaps 
because the weather is outrageously bad and they have to stop- 
work. They demand a time allowance of two or three weeks; 
this is a point, of course, which occurs frequently. The 
engineer must not harden his heart beforehand and-say right 
off that no allowance is possible. He really has to look at the 
matter as if he were a judge, and to consider fairly whether 
the contractors, in view of the terms of the contract and the 
facts of the case, are entitled to this allowance or not. Do not 
put yourselves in the attitude of always demanding your pound 
of flesh even if you are entitled to it. Of course there are 
occasions on which you must insist on absolute compliance 
with the specified conditions, but even in these cases your 
position for enforcing compliance will be much stronger if you 
have honestly tried to look at the matter on both sides before 
making up your mind. Your position as civil engineers de- 
mands that you should be absolutely just to both sides, even 
although one side is your own client, Of course a great number 
of very difficult cases come up, and you will be worried by 
them just as everybody else has been. You will find that the 
contractor has not worked exactly to specification in some of 
the general clauses which prescribe excellence of material and 
workmanship. A particular casting is not perfectly clean, 
perhaps not perfectly sound. If you have reason to think 
that the defect is a source of weakness or danger, you must 
reject it. But often you cannot go so far as this; the defect 
may be real, but may be only superficial, and the rejection may, 


cause your clients much inconvenience by delay. Then comes: 


your discretion as to keeping the defective work or rejecting it, 
a question then mostly of common sense in eachcase, On the 


other hand, you may have something not nearly so simple as, 


this: there may be some little error in lining out or in erecting, 
insignificant in itself, but a potential cause of serious trouble. 
It is not the mere size of the defect, and.not the mere existence 
of a deviation from the specification, that you have to take into. 
consideration; it is the practical importance of the defect, or 
the possible result of the deviation, which has to determine 
your action in the matter. 

There is another trouble which you will have to face. 
(Your life is going to be full of all sorts of troubles when you 
leave college.) Very few corporations or boards like the idea 
of spending money before it has got to be spent. It may, 
therefore, often happen that you get instructions at such a 


date that there is very little time for you to scheme the work, 


and very little time for the contractors to carry it out.. You 
specify that everything shall be ready, say, by January 1. 
The contractor is late—he always is. By hook or by crook 
you get a portion of the machinery ready, and start working; 
probably you must start working. After the machinery has 
been in use, perhaps, six months, you find that it is by no 
means satisfactory. But it has actnally been running, and you 
have had the beneficial use of it for six months. You are then 
I am afraid,in a dilemma. We all of us know the difficulty. 
You have had to use the machinery; and the ‘contractor knows 
perfectly wel) that you cannot take the machinery down, but 
must go on using it. When the question comes of the terms 
on which it is taken over, or the deductions which may have to 
be made, from the price, you are face to face with a matter. not 
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easy of solution, and one which requires all your firmness of 
mind and balance of’ judgment, in order to find the right 
course. « : 

I have said that I drew no comparison between the two 
classes of work, manufacturing and consulting—the experience 
of one is very different to the experience of the other, and it is 
as well for everybody on both sides of the fence to keep this in 
mind. I have not infrequently found that a manufacturer, who 
knew perfectly well that he could design a better machine tsa 
I could design, deduced from that the conclusion that he »:new 
better what kind of machine I wanted than I did myself. But 
that does not really follow, for many reasons. Among’ others 
is the fact that as a consulting engineer I probably have to use 
the machines—the manufacturer does not use them, he makes 
them; he hears about them afterwards if they go very far wrong, 
but not otherwise. We have to use the machinery, and we know 
how it works in a way which very seldom comes within the 
manufacturer’s cognisance. Moreover, we in our position as 
consulting engineers have quasi-confidential information from 
perhaps a dozen makers of each type of machine as to their 
different methods and results. This information is in our 
possession because we have received offers and tenders from 
different people for that particular kind of machine. The 
individual manufacturer does not always know the details of 
how other people make their machines. The experience and 
knowledge of the engineer and the manufacturer are quite 
different, and they must not be confounded. More than once 
manufacturers of the highest rank have proved to me abso- 
lutely that the things I wanted could not be done, at least not 
with any satisfaction, and that it was of no use asking for such 
things, while I have known all the time, not only that the 
things could be done, but that they had already been done 
with complete success. In this way there are many matters 
about which the consulting engineer may really know more 
than the manufacturer of the very things in question. This is, 
of course, no special credit to us; it is merely because the 
knowledge comes to us from other sources. But you must 
never on any account accept the negative opinion of a manu- 
facturer as final, as I have already said. On the other hand, 
‘you must never underrate a manufacturer’s knowledge of the 
details of what he does himself. There are some things of 
which I fancy I can design the details as well as any one 
else. (It may be only fancy.) I obtain tenders and drawings 
of these very machines from various manufacturers, and these 
tenders fulfil the essentials specified, but in such cases I have 
often thought.that I could improve their details, and have said 
so without hesitation. If the manufacturer accepts my sug- 
gestion, well and good, but if (as is usual) he either points out 
why he has not adopted it, or simply says that he prefers to 
leave the thing as he has always made it, I think it is wise to 
accept his opinion, which may well be better considered than 
my own. There are probably:ten different ways of making 
every detail, and it is really difficult to prove that any one is 
very definitely better than the others. I advise you never to 
try.to make a manufacturer alter details with which he is quite 
satisfied merely to satisfy a fad of your own; it will not help 
you in the end. If you want to have a happy life as consulting 
engineers you must take advantage of all the knowledge and 
experience of the contractors who are carrying out your work, 
-and be ready to add to this all the experience that you can get 
on the other side yourselves. 

' There are still two or three matters about which I would 
like to speak to you, although it is with some hesitation that I 
«do so. It has happened in late years, especially in connection 
with electrical'work, that a great many very young men have 
been fortunate enough to get into positions of considerable 
responsibility, with the drawback that, in the nature of things, 
they have not had that knowledge of engineering procedure 
and that. knowledge of the world which is only to be 
bought by the misfortune of old age. I amafraid that in some 
‘cases the want of experience has led to undesirable results. In 
the first place, it is a very dangerous thing for you to own any 
patents i your own line, no matter how ingenious they are, 
if you are going to take to consulting work, You cannot put 
a patent of your own in your specifications, and you cannot 
use it at all without disagreeable things being afterwards said. 
If you are going to advise the use of things to.other people you 
cannot, as professional men, advise the use of things out of 
which you are going to make money, and it is very undesirable 
on many grounds, therefore, that you should be the financial 
owners or the beneficial owners of such patents. Of course, 
if you are the engineers to works the matter may be different, 
although in every case it requires to be definitely arranged with 
your directors ; but if you are general consulting engineers it is 
most undesirable for you to:have patents in your own line. 

If you are consulting engineers also you have absolutely no 
business and no right to be interested in any way whatever in 
any manufacturer’s firm from whom you can possibly buy any- 


thing. Many of the manufacturing concerns are limited com-, 


panies, and sometimes it may be very tempting to take up 
shares in them when you know that their work is good, but 


clearly it would not do for anybody who was going to specify 
werk to be a shareholder in a firm who might possibly tender 
to his specification. However free from prejudice your mind 
might in fact be, it is necessary for you not only to avoid wrong, 
but also to avoid even the appearance of it. 

There is yet another matter which perhaps I ought to 
mention. There is a very strong temptation to a young man 
conscious not only of his own merits and ability, but conscious 
also that he wants to get married and to make money, and that 
as yet he is known to but few people—to, in one word, tout round 
for business. That is a thing which must not be. There is, 
unfortunately, no-definite rule, as in the legal and medical pro- 
fessions, against it, but everybody who has done so will be 
sorry afterwards. It is, of course, a very undesirable thing 
that business should not come your way, but should go to some 
other fellow who is not nearly so clever or virtuous as you are, 
I hope that such experience will not be yours; but even at the 
worst, you will find it the best policy in the long run (to put 
the matter on the lowest basis) to do nothing in your own pro- 
fession which would not be tolerated in any of the other great 
professions with which we wish to feel ourselves on an equality. 

In conclusion, only one more word. In this profession to 
which we are all proud to belong, let us try to act as if its 
dignity were just as ample as the dignity of the Law, as if its 
necessity were just as great as that of Medicine, and as if its 
ethics were the ethics taught by the greatest of teachers and 
practised by the most worthy of men. If you carry out your 
work on that basis, after the scientific foundation which you 
have received at this college and the practical training which 
you will obtain no doubt elsewhere, our profession will be the 
richer, and may even be better, for having you as members, a 
result to which I trust we may confidently look forward. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS, STRANRAER. 


HE explorations of a prehistoric settlement near Stranraer, 
Wigtownshire, conducted last summer by Mr. Ludovic 
MacLellan Mann, of Glasgow, F.S.A.Scot., and described by 
him preliminarily at a recent meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, have been resumed. Mr Mann had the 
advantage of the co-operation of Mr. J. Graham, Callander, 
F.S.A.Scot. Some further noteworthy facts have been dis- 
closed which throw a flood of light upon the method of house 
construction and architectural devices in vogue in the Scottish 
area during a very early period. No stone had been employed 
in the building of the houses and the dimensions of the huts 
were surprisingly small. The flooring had undoubtedly been 
many feet lower than both the present and prehistoric surfaces 
of the ground, and had been supported on a carefully and 
massively constructed foundation of pointed wooden logs 
placed closely together and more or less perpendicularly set. 
One of the houses had more than sixty of such logs in its 
foundation. The wood used was birch and oak, and most of 
the stakes had been placed in position contrary to the direction 
in which the branches had grown, The sharpening of the 
points had been done with some blunt-edged tool. Over 
traces of the flooring were evidences of a hearth,.and many 
implements and utensils of stone and pieces of pottery were 
recovered. Unmistakable evidence of the nature of the walls 
was fortunately obtained. The walling had consisted of wattle- 
work, many of the twigs and. branches being curiously placed 
upside down. Traces of an entrance passage, it was thought, 
were also observed. The woodwork was in a much better 
state of preservation in the lower soils owing to the greater 
amount of moisture there. The pottery, which is very coarse, 
dark and hand-made, is of the most interesting description, as 
it lacks the ornamentation characteristic of the Bronze Age 
culture, but bears a striking resemblance to the few known 
specimens-of the ware of the Scottish Stone Age, several 
examples of which may be seen in Campbeltown Museum and 
in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. A full 
report of these unique discoveries is in course of preparation. 


The parish church of Boddington, Northants, an excellent 
specimen of well-preserved fourteenth-century arcuitecture, 
has just been judiciously restored. The walls have been 
stripped of plaster and the joints repointed; there is a new 
belfry floor, and the font has been raised on steps ; the bells 
have been rehung and quarter turned, while one has been 
recast; a cement gutter has been placed round the-church, and 
the walls of part of the church have been ‘underpinned, while 
new altar hangings, designed by Mr. C. A, Ford Whitcombe, 
of London, have been provided. The work has been executed 
under the supervision of Mr. M. H. Holding, of Northampton. 
The cost has been about 4o00/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue eleventh international congress of hygiene and demo- 
.graphy will be held in Brussels from Septemter 2 to 8, and 
will be under the patronage of the King of the BELGIANS and 
the honorary presidency of Prince ALBERT. Professor 
Purzcys, of Liége, is the secretary. The subjects which 
will be discussed in the third section are purification of 
sewage, drain waters and those derived from manufactories ; 
different systems of sewers; treatment of water derived 
from calcareous soils; hygiene of streets and roads; rules 
which should be followed in houses and cities; progress 
during twenty years in heating and ventilation of private 
and collective buildings; hygienic regulations which should 
be observed in the planning, aeration and interior decora- 
tion of dwelling-houses. Among the experts who will take 
part in the proceedings of the “section are Mr. GILBERT 
FowLER, superintending chemist of the sewage works, 
Manchester; Dr. R1DEAL, vice-president of the Society of 
Public Analysts, London: Mr. ALLEN Howe, conservator 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, London; Mr. Horace 
Woopwarb, of the Geological Survey of England; and 
Mr. ROECHLING, C.E., of Leicester. 


Tue island of Cos, or Stanco, is one of many in the 
/egean Sea. It is the nearest to Budrun, or Halicarnassus. 
It suggests the range of efforts by German archzeologists 
when we find that this remote island has been made the 
scene of their operations. But as it is referred to in the 
catalegue of ships in the “Iliad” it evidently must have 
been occupied by Greeks prior to the time of Homer. 
There was a Temple of A‘sculapius, so probably the original 
inhabitants were Doric emigrants, who allowed themselves 
to be governed by an aristocracy. Moreover, importance 
is attached to the island from the circumstance that it was 
at one time in the possession of the Knights of the Order 
of St. John, who from the beginning of the fourteenth 
until the sixteenth century were masters of the island of 
Rhodes, about sixty miles distant. The explorations have 
been conducted by Dr. Herzoc, of Tiibingen, who is 
accompanied by Herr HEcut, an architect. The remains 
of a temple were unearthed, as well as the four strong- 
holds of the Order, viz. Narangia, Pilli, Antimachia and 
Kephalos. The later works are not only less ruinous 
than many examples of Christian structures, but in the 
walls stones have been found evidently derived from more 
ancient buildings. In consequence of the interest of the 
explorations some of the German representatives of the 
Order of St. John have subscribed towards the expenses. 


GEORGE ELioT, when describing GOETHE’s house at 
Weimar, ‘said, “ One of the most fitting tributes a nation can 
pay to its great dead is to make their habitation, like their 
works, a public possession.” M. PauL MEuvrRICE was of 
this opinion when he acquired the house in the Place des 
Vosges, a part of which was occupied by Vicror Huco 
from 1832 to 1848. In that period he was the protagonist in 
the contest between romanticism and classicism. In Huco’s 
time the Square was the Place Royale. In 1799 it received 
the title of Vosges as a compliment to the people of that 
department who quickly paid their imposts. At one period 
it was a fashionable district. RicHELIZU lived in one of 
the houses for a time; Madame DE SEVIGNE was_ born 
there, and among the residents was that MARION DELORME 
who was made the heroine of one of Huco’s dramas. 
There have been few changes in the exterior of the house 
since the poet lived there. The walls of the staircase now 
exhibit engravings, advertisements and other documents 
relating to him. The first floor is a gallery of illustrations, 
containing drawings, lithographs, engravings and pictures of 
subjects derived from Huco’s numerous works. Many 
French artists have been proud to offer paintings especially 
executed for the purpose. There is also a collection of 
first editions of his books finely bound. It was the second 
floor VicrorR Huco occupied, and there are placed his 
relics. He was a vigorous draughtsman, and a vast number 
of his sketches and designs have been brought together. 
He had the Medizeval love of painted and gilded woodwork. 
Victor Huco died at his house in the Avenue d’Eylau, 
in the western suburb of Paris, but the whole of the furni- 
ture of the room in which he expired has been brought to 


the Place des Vosges. There is much else that is.. 
interesting, for, in addition to the portraits and busts, there-, 
are various articles recalling his life. Neither in Stratford- 
on-Avon nor in Weimar are so many memorials of their 
great residents to be seen, while at Abbotsford there is little : 
to suggest the influence of Scorr. The Maison de Victor ' 
Hugo, which now has its special commission, can be con- . 
sidered as unique. 


THE select committee of the House of Commons have 
declared the preamble proved of the “ Post Office Sites. 
Bill.” The object of the Bill is to enable the Postmaster- _ 
General to acquire four sites, three in London and one in. 
Bristol. The sites in London are, first, a site at Paddington ; 
for the extension of the post office in Francis Street, Padding- - 
ton, and that site is being acquired under an arrangement with | 


| the Great Western Railway Company. They have land ad--’ 


joining their station, and the Postmaster-General has certain ° 
land also already acquired by him; and an arrangement is. 
being made with the company by'which certain exchanges - 
will be carried out, and by that means, and by the compul- - 
sory acquisition of some houses, the Postmaster-General 
will be enabled to enlarge his post office there. The next., 
site which it. is proposed to take is in Blackfriars, 
abutting on the river, a site’in a street called Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and the object of taking that 
site is to enable the Postmaster-General to construct a. 
generating station for electricity. The third site in London 
is one in Southwark, the object of which is to extend | 
the South-Eastern District Office in the High Street,. 
Borough. In addition to the sites which it is proposed to-, 
acquire by the Bill, it is also proposed to take power to 
build upon certain land in Buxton which the Postmaster- 
General has already acquired. The land has been bought, 
but it is subject to some conditions in conveyances from 
the Duke of DevonsHiRE made about fifty years ago, which 
restrict the character of the’ buildings to be placed upon it.” 


| Those covenants are of a kind which it is extremely difficult. 


to get rid of by any private arrangement, but at the same. 
time they are entirely obsolete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER._THE CHOIB, LOOKING EAST." 


NEW HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, TONBRIDGE, ' 


WINDOW, CA D’ORO PALACE, VENICE, 


MONG the private palaces of Venice not one has., 
been more admired than the Ca d’Oro. It no 
longer presents the colouring and gilding from which its- 
name originated. But it stands amidst Renaissance build-' 
ings of the Grand Canal as the survival of a period when 
Eastern luxury could be expressed by beautiful Gothic” 
curves. Even in Mr. Ruskin’s time it was subjected to 
restoration, on the heroic plan in which the first step, he. 
said, is “to dash the old work to pieces ; the second 18-1 
usually to put up the cheapest and basest imitation which. 
can escape detection, but in-all cases, however careful and’: 
however laboured, an imitation still, a cold model: of such : 
parts as can be modelled, with conjectural supplements.” 
On the other hand, THEOPHILE GAUTIER asserted the old 
palace of the CoNTARINI was restored with the most intel-- 
ligent care. but we should remember the palace was then | 
the property of Mdlle. Tacrioni, the dansewse who.,was.. 
admired by all doulevardiers, and, as GAUTIER remarked, the , 
embroidered and laced appearance, which was in a style: 
that was Greek, Gothic and barbaric, fantastic, light and 
aerial, seemed to be especially adapted for the nest of a: 
sy!ph. According to him, Mdlle. Taciioni in those days 
was filled with pity for the poor abandoned palaces of 
Venice, and she preserved several out of pure commiseration - 
for their beauty and their desertion. But restoration. 
under these circumstances could hardly fail to be whimsical. . 
Our illustration is taken from a fine water-colour Caen 
by Mr. W. J. Daviss, of Sidcup. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
By J. S. BUMPUS. 
(Continued from last week.) 


me the church for the present, we will make our way 

along the carriage! drive to the principal entrance of the 
college, which is by means of a a Pointed doorway in the 
Warden’s private house or “lodgings.” Over this doorway is 
a small statue in a niche, representing the contest of 
St. Michael and the Dragon. .This, in a vesica, serves as the 
college crest. 

On entering, a corridor or glazed cloister faces us. It runs 
from one extremity of the college to the other—z.e. from east to 
west. The three windows, of four lights each; on the south 
side have plate-headed tracery and pillared mullions. Folding 
doors of oak on the south side of this corridor give access to 
the library, the schoolroom and the hall. A range of cupboards, 
along the blank wall beyond the hall, afford accommodation for 
the caps, gowns and surplices of the boys.  Cassocks have 
never been worn at St. Michael’s. On the north side, im- 
mediately on entering, is a Pointed doorway opening into the 
warden’s lodgings, and, further on, a similar door admits to a 
picturesque wooden cloister connecting the college with the 


church. Here may be noted the beautifully-kept turf of the. 


quadrangle. At the extremity of the corridor, on its north side, 
are the apartments of the matron. Close by, a spiral staircase 
of stone, constructed in a projecting western turret, and 
adequately lighted by small windows, conducts us to another 
corridor similar in length to that below, and hung’ with 
portraits and engravings. On the south side of this corridor 
are the spacious rooms allotted to the organist, and on the 
north those of the head-master, with a classroom adjoining. 
The last-named jut out into the quadrangle. At the north-east 
end of this corridor is a door of communication with the bed- 
rooms of the Warden’s lodgings. « Still another staircase in the 
aforementioned turret leads to'a large and well-ventilated 
dormitory, lighted at the east by a rose and at the end bya 
varge Pointed window of four lights, from which an extensive 


ST.. MICHAEL’S. COLLEGE, TENBURY. 


view over the surrounding country may be obtained. This 
dormitory has accommodation for thirty-six boys. | Each has a 
separate cubicle screened off by curtains and divided by high 
wooden partitions. Sleeping accommodation for ‘visitors is: 
afforded in what is known as the “chapel dormitory,” which, 
under a separate gabled roof; constitutes the floor above the 
head-master’s rooms and classroom. 

Descending into the upper corridor, we: find, on its south 
side, a door opening into the “ minstrels’ gallery ” at the eastern 
end of the hall, from whence a broad flight of stone steps leads 
to the ground floor. 

The hall is a finely meepertoned room, lighted on its south 
side and at its western: end: by: Early Decorated windows of 
two lights each, with quatrefoil heads, the effect of which would 
be improved by the introduction of a little heraldic glass. The 
walls are panelled with oak to the height of the window sills, 
and above the dais (on which stands the high table and a 
carved chair of black oak for the exclusive use of the warden, 
who prefaces and concludes each meal by a Latin grace) the 
panels are emblazoned with the arms of various head-masters 
and Fellows of the college. On the north is a capacious stone 
chimney-piece, and facing it, on the south, an unconventional 
wooden buttery-hatch. Down the centre runs the boys’ table. 
The flooring is composed of Minton’s tiles. Several interest- 
ing portraits adorn: the walls. That of the founder will, 
naturally, first attract attention. It is a full-length one, and 
represents Sir Frederick. Ouseley at the age’ of thirty-one in 
his robes of Mus.D., as the newly-appointed Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford. : It waS presented by the Warden 
(Dr. Sewell) and the Fellows of Radley early in 1857, the artist 
being Mr. W.: Florio Hutchinson, oncea pupil of Fuseli, and 
drawing-master at Radley College. Inthe background may be 
discerned several surpliced choristers. Three other portraits 
are of considerable rarity, viz. those of Dr. Henry Aldrich 
(Dean .of Christ Church, Oxford—theologian, musician, archi- 
tect and logician, died 1710); Dr. John Blow (organist of 
Westminster Abbey and organist and composer to the Chapel 
Royal, died 1708); and Dr. Philip Hayes (Professor of Music 
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in the University of Oxford, 1777 to 1797, facetiously called by 
reason of his enormous bulk * Fill Chaise”). A much later 
acquisition is a portrait of Dr. C. J. Corfe, Bishop in Corea, and 
an honorary Fellow of St. Michael’s. Beneath the hall are 
spacious kitchens and domestic offices, approached internally 
by a-stone staircase at the western end of the corridor. 

The Warden’s lodgings comprise, on the ground floor, a 
study (in which is deposited. the, magnificent musical library 
collected by Sir Frederick Ouseley), a dining-room and a 
drawing-room. Above are three bedrooms. The square- 
headed, mullioned windows of all these apartments face the 
college garden. _ In the dining-room is a painting of Sir 
Frederick Ouseley as a child of seven or eight years old, 
represented as playing on the pianoforte. The artist’s name 
has never been discovered, but the picture is a charming one. 

. The library, forming the: south-east portion of the college 
buildings, is a large and lofty room, and worthy to rank beside 
many of; those in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The books were collected by Sir Frederick Ouseley and his 
father, Sir Gore Ouseley (the distinguished Persian diplomatist 
and scholar), between them. To enumerate its treasures would 
take up too much space. Its great features are French and 
Oriental books, the latter bearing mostly on the literature of 
Persia, Here we find Gould’s rare and magnificent ornitho- 
logical-monographs ; Dugdale’s.“ Monasticon,” with plates by 
Hollar and ‘Coney ; many county histories of great rarity and 
value; Turner’s: ‘Liber Studiorum,” and a large collection 
of theological treatises and divinity. More recently, the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and the colossal “ Dictionary of 
National Biography’’—gifts ofthe present Warden, the Rev. 
John Hampton—have been added. . The roof of the library is 
of oak, panelled, and the room is lighted on the east by a large 
flat-headed window of four lights, and on the south by three 
Pointed ones of two lights-each., Morning prayers for the 
school and household are here said daily at eight o’clock. 

,The church may next be visited. The style is Early Middle 
Pointed—one much employed by its architect. The building 
us cruciform, with lean-to aisles to nave and choir, both of 
which have clerestories. One of its most striking features is 
its height, being 69 feet from the ground to the ridge-crest. 
Its breadth is proportionate ; its length scarcely so, being only 
122 feet. As the church is both parochial and collegiate, it 
might be questioned whether the term “choir” or ‘' chancel” 
were more appropriate. But, architecturally, the eastern limb 
is a choir, being of the same height as the nave. Another 
well-remembered feature is the graceful polygonal apse, some- 
what Teutonic in so7z/. 

The author (Mr, T. Francis Bumpvs) of “ Stained Glass in 
England since the Gothic Revival” truly observes in his able 
and interesting treatise (originally contributed to this Journal) 
that the church of St. Michael “exhibits sufficient departures 
both in plan and detail from home traditions to raise it far 
above the commonplace, while it shows none of that extrava- 
gance and bizarrerie which too often resulted from attempted 
originality.” . “This is noticeable,” he continues, “in the 
artistically-planned and nobly-proportioned masses of steep 
roofs which meet at the crux without a central tower, in the 
roses which light the transepts, in the employment of the 
hexagonal apse, and in the tracery of its windows, where the 
presence of a large trefoil, impaled, so to speak, upon the 
central mullion, is rather reminiscent of German work. Indeed, 
the thorny character of this tracery, not only here, but in other 
of Mr. Woodyer’s churches, may have been inspired by such 
refined examples of Middle Pointed traceries as occur in the 
choir aisles of the Liebfrau Kirche at Coblenz, though it must 
be admitted that on the whole the churches of this architect 
exhibit great freedom and independence of thought, and early 
fourteenth-century Gothic, without ever becoming vitiated, has 
ever retained in his hands as great a freshness, vigour and 
originality as that of his master, Mr. Butterfield, besides pos- 
sessing an individuality which it is difficult to mistake.” 

From the wooden cloister, mentioned in an earlier part of 
this account, a large vestry in the south-east angle communi- 
cates with the nave by a narrow covered lean-to passage out- 
side the south transept, At the west end of the north aisle 
there is a deep porch, with square-headed windows of four 
lights, filled with painted-glass by Lavers-& Barraud. The 


west front'is a truly fine and dignified composition. A large 
window ‘of six trefoil lights in two groups, with traceried 
circlets, surmounts a Pointed doorway, on either side of which 
is blind arcading—a feature repeated with excellent effect 
below the rose window of each transept. All three gables are 
pierced with two) narrow lights, and .in the western ones are 
two bells of great sonority. Internally, with the exception of 
the aisles, porch and vestry, the church is groined with wood 
for acoustic reasons... The eastern limb contains one bay west- 
ward of the apse, with a segmental arch.on either side opening 
into the choir aisles, the dripstones. terminating in angelic 
figures.’ The north choir aisle is principally used by the com- 
municants at the early celebrations. At the distribution’ of the 
Elements here the maniple is used, a tradition handed down 
from the early days, of St, Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico,,,In the south choir aisle is kept'the large - 
library of MS. and printed music used in the daily. services. 
The fenestration of the choir clerestory comprises two windows 
on each side of two lights apiece. Throughout the church, 
with the exception of the roses in the transepts and six in the 
clerestory ‘of the nave, the windows are filled with stained | 
glass.. The greater, part) of the glass in the choir is 
coeval with the consecration of the church. Finely pro- 
portioned arches on columns, with richly foliaged capitals, open 
into the transepts, .Theresis no choir arch, but the line of . 
demarcation westward of the crux is well.accentuated, 

The east window, in-Hardman’s, best style, represents our 
Blessed Lord in Majesty. -At His feet is St. Michael, with the 
usual symbols in allusion to the dedication. .This window was 
the gift of the Hon. Miss Georgina Rushout, in many ways a 
munificent benefactress to the church and college. The nave 
windows are later insertions, several) being memorials to 
departed. members of the college... Three in the north aisle 
were-erected to the memory of Sir Frederick Ouseley by former 
pupils, .The glass in the north aisle is superior to that in the 
south, both as regards design and colouring, but it cannot be 
said that any of it can, be placed on‘a par with that in the 
choir. / iy : 

The tracery of the great west window was given by the 
Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart.* The glass by Hardman, which 
fills it, is truly superb. Rich ruby tints predominate, and, 
seen under the influence of the westering sun, this window is a 
thing to be remembered. It was inserted in 1857 from sub- 
scriptions collected by the Rev. John Miller, vicar of Bockleton, 
a mile or so from St. Michael’s. John Miller, a man of great 
ability, had been Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1817 and the 
life-long friend of John Keble, both at the University and in 
after years. ee 

The altar, well raised, and vested in the colours ‘of the 
ecclesiastical seasons, according to the Roman sequence,t is 
placed in the chord of the apse. _The mensa is of oak, and 
there is a reredos of the same material surmounted with a 
canopy and adorned with polychrome. The projecting wooden 
columns and pinnacles at the sides are meaningless. One 
cannot help feeling that the sanctuary desiderates warmth and 
colour, at least as regards its lower part. This might be 
remedied by the suspension, from brass rods, of rich needlework 
in the form of wings. The pinnacles’ on either side of the 
reredos, with their connected traceried work in the form of 
flying buttresses, are by no means happy. The wings would 
conceal these, and thus remedy a defect in an otherwise 
exceedingly beautiful and original design. | 

Above the canopy of the reredos is a tall and slender metal 
cross, terminating in white flowers. The super-altar supports 


* The Rev. Sir W. H. Cope was librarian and one of the minor 
canons of Westminster from 1842 to 1853. Somewhat late in life he 
succeeded a distant kinsman in the baronetcy and in the, possession of 
Bramshill, Hants, one of the most interesting houses in England, 
standing in a park of unequalled beauty. . This inheritance made Sir 
William Cope Charles Kingsley’s squire, and a warm friendship sprang 
up between the two ardent, high-minded and rather unconventional 
clergymen. Sir W. H. Cope preached Kingsley’s funeral sermon at 
Eversley in 1875. He was a capable musician,'and edited some 
valuable. collections of old English anthems... He published many 
literary works, and an edition of Sir Anthony Cope’s ‘* Meditations on 
Twenty Select Psalms.” He died at Lennox Tower, Southsea, 
January 7, 1892, aged eighty. as 

t+ Adopted by the early Tractarians long before the rites and 

colours of the Church of Sarum had begih to be studied. 
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a cross and the two cwcw /umina as prescribed in all cathedrals 
and collegiate chapels. Flowers are added at festal seasons. 
On the north side of the sanctuary are a table of prothesis and 
a chair of richly carved oak, for the use of the bishop of the 
diocese as visitor of the college—the gift of the Hon. Miss 
G. Rushout. im 

On the south are sedilia, surmounted by a pedimental 
canopy, sumptuously carved in stone. The apse has a pave- 
ment of minute tesserze disposed in ‘geometrical figures. The 
roof of the choir is slightly polychromed, but in the apse more 
elaborately, with the symbols of the Trinity arid the Evangelists. 
An iron grille of good design separates the choir from its 
aisles. The stalls, placed in the crossing of the transepts, as 
at Chichester, Winchester, Gloucester and Tewkesbury, are of 
oak and perforated. There are no canopies. The stalls are in 
two divisions, with rather lofty finials; they are not returned, 
but have subsellze and open desks of iron in front for the boys. 
An iron screen carried up perfectly square, with folding gates, 
without a cross, but surmounted by seven candlesticks, 
separates the choir from the nave. It is coloured ultramarine, 


relieved by gold. . 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


URING the last few weeks, says the correspondent of the 
Morning Post, great progress has been made by the 
Director of the Roman Forum, Commendatore Boni, in this 
immeasurable field for' exploration. Considerable light has 
been thrown on the subterranean galleries connected with the 
games held in the time of Cesar in the Forum. Itis nowclear 
that there were twelve elevators, each'of which was worked by 
four men ensconced in chambers adjoining the apertures, also 
twelve in number, through which the elevators were hoisted 
into the open Forum above. Signor Boni is confident that 
there was some means of communicating with all the twelve 
chambers simultaneously from the room in which the. director 
of the games sat. There was probably some kind of a speak- 
ing tube or simple telephone, by the use of which at a given 
signal the twelve elevators could be made suddenly and simul- 
taneously to rise from the bowels of the earth to the open 
Forum, and to deposit there the parties of gladiators ready for 
the fray. Signor Boni has had made a model of one of these 
elevators, instructive traces of which are still embedded in the 
galleries underground. Nine of the elevators have still to be 
freed from equestrian statues which were set up above them at 
a later period, and this task must of necessity take some time. 
The foundations of these statues are in themselves so far inte- 
resting that they afford additional proof, if such were needed, 
of the callous manner in which any sort of material, whether 
valuable statue or portion of the Lapis Niger or some other 
remnant of interesting history, was utilised in later Medizeval 
times as substructure 
Signor Boni has also just discovered the complete square 
basement of the Janus Medius, which used to serve as the 
meeting-place for the old Roman bankers. It occupies pre- 
cisely the spot assigned to it by the ancient writers, near the 
Arch of Janus in front of the Tabernz Argentariz. This, too, 
has been greatly spoilt by the work of the builders of the 
Middle Ages, who sank wells and built latrinze about it. In 
one of the wells have been found quantities of remains of 


animals, such as sheeps’ jaws and goats’ horns, and also | 


fragments of pottery. In the middle of the road flanking the 
Basilica Julia he has also discovered ritual graves rectangular 
in shape, with a length of'4 and a breadth of 2 Roman feet, and 
divided by a space of not more than 10 Roman feet. In them 
he found a quantity of vases in the shape of chalices.. He 
believes them to be augurial graves used for expiatory libations 
after contamination with human blood. 

While exploring under the substructure of the Heroon of 
Romulus he came on a nearly complete prison composed of 
narrow passages leading to diminutive; vaulted cells with 
tesselated pavement, and having a very strong sub-pavement 
of large heavy flags of travertine to ,render the escape of 
prisoners impossible. As a further precaution perimetral 
walls of blocks of tuff lined with bricks were built outside. At 
the foot of the Palatine Hill, behind the Sacrarium of Juturna 
and the Temple of Castor and Pollux, Signor Boni has dis- 
covered the remains of an old Imperial palace, consisting of a 
building with a large hall adorned all round with niches, and 
with a vestibule, transformed at a later date into a Christian 
sepulchre, used as late as the eighth century. The walls and 
columns are ornamented’ with frescoes finished in the eighth 
century, and covered with Greek inscriptions. In the central 
portion of the building is to be seen a painted representation 


of Pope Paul lI., 
succeeding 737. 
_In the neighbourhood there are visible traces of four 
different layers of plaster, each decorated with paintings. On 
the top of one layer of plaster, which has a red surface, is 
another portraying a representation of the Madonna and Child, 
similar to those seen in the mosaics of the time of Teodorico. 
This painting covers in its turn another layer which shows 
traces of two angels painted in the sixth century. Above'these, 
and painted during the middle of the eighth century, is: a 
stratum of plaster showing figures of saints with nimbus in 
yellow and ascetic-looking faces. On the right is a series of 
paintings showing the figure of Pope Zacharias, the Crucifixion 
of Christ, and the figure of Theodotus, uncle of Pope Paul the 
First, who is represented as offering a model of the church, 
while in the Latin text adjoining he proclaims himself to be the 
“assisting advocate of Santa Maria Antica.” This was the 
name of the Christian church which existed until the ninth 
century within the walls of the Imperial palace. Sixteen cen 
turies, says Signor Boni, separate the tombs of the church of 
Santa Maria Antica from the Sepulcretum of the pre-Romolean 
Septimontium, which is ‘now being rapidly explored. 

Since I last wrote on the subject of these prehistoric tombs 
several new graves have been found by Signor Boni. One of 
them iwas being removed during my interview with Signor 
Boni, and it contained a very interesting black jar, which was 
tenderly placed on the table in the little museum. It was 
encrusted with damp earth, and has yet to be cleaned and put 
together. Another contained a skeleton, the head of which had 
been distorted by the subsidence of some blocks of tuff, with 
which the grave had been lined. In the grave of another 
skeleton, that of a child, several toys were found, and in another 
a lovely fibula of transparent amber hollowed out underneath 
in order to allow of the light entering more easily for the sake 
of still greater transparency. 


who was Pontifex during’ the ten years 


LEITH WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 
ie recent years, says a correspondent of the Scotsman, the 

architects of Edinburgh and elsewhere havejhad:reason to 
complain of the treatment they sometimies receive when their 
services are required in connection with the erection of public 
buildings. - The most recent example of the kind of. grievance 
under which their profession suffers is furnished by the Leith 
Parish Council, who are at present preparing for the erection 
of a new poorhouse ‘at Seafield. Prompted by the Local 
Government Board, who have repeatedly pressed the subject 
upon their attention, the’ Council have discussed the question 
for several years. After considerable opposition on the part of 
a section of the members, the Council adopted a site at Seafield: 
The objection urged against this site was that it could not 
properly accommodate a building of the character required. It 
was at first proposed, without further preliminaries, to ask a 
Leith architect to prepare a design for the new building, but 
in the interests of the ratepayers this proposal was rejected by 
a majority of the Council in favour of the more reasonable 
method of open competition. The conditions of the com- 
petition were regarded by architects as distinctly vague, and 
they were the subject of discussion by the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association. The Association wrote to the Parish 
Council suggesting certain amendments in the conditions, but 
the Council would have none of them. In regard to the 
cost of the proposed buildings, the conditions were par- 
ticularly ambiguous, the only guide being contained in 
the following sentence at the end of one of the clauses:— 
“ The matter of cost will form an important element in 
deciding the merits of the plans.” Recognising, how- 
ever, that something more was required, the Council or 
their advisers prefaced the conditions with a special note in 
the following terms:—“It must be understood that the 
following notes are general and do not describe all the require- 
ments, but that the plans must provide for a poorhouse, well 
finished and complete in every respect, planned on the 
latest and most approved principles, and equipped with all the 
latest sanitary and other appliances for the efficient working 
thereof.” There are two types of poorhouses in vogue—the 
corridor system and the pavilionsystem. The corridor design, 
represented by Craiglockhart and Craigleith poorhouses, is 
now regarded as old-fashioned and defective in the matter or 
ventilation and administration. So fully have these defects 
been recognised that where new poorhouses have recently been 
erected, the pavilion system has been adopted. The Edinburgh 


-Royal Infirmary and the new fever hospital are examples of 


the pavilion. system, which, although more expensive, has 
special advantages in the way of ventilation and sanitation. 
In view of the fact that the Leith Parish Council asked for a 
poorhouse “planned on the latest and most approved 
principles,” the majority of the eight architects who sent 
in plans adopted the pavilion: system,- although the site 
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was so awkwardly shaped as to call for some ingenuity 
in the planning of the buildings. In due course the plans 
were sent in, and the. Parish Council appointed Mr. 
Sandilands, a Glasgow architect and an expert in poor- 
house construction, to advise the Council in the selection of 
the best design. Mr. Reid, a well-known surveyor in Edinburgh, 
was appointed by the Council to advise them in regard to cost. 
As a result of Mr. Sandilands’s consideration of the plans, four 
sets were set apart from the others, and to the two best of them 
he awarded the first and second premiums. The authors of 
these premiated designs were both members of Edinburgh 
firms, When Mr. Sandilands’s report was placed before the 
Council, certain of the members demanded that a report should 
also be obtained on the four designs which the assessor had 
apparently not considered worthy of separate report. When 
the matter was discussed a few days ago at the Parish Council, 
a majority decided in favour of the corridor system of plan, 
and after a vote between plan No. 2 and plan No. 6, the latter 
was adopted. In the course of the discussion it emerged that 
the names of the authors of the plans had improperly become 
known to at least some of the members, and in that way the 
impartiality of the Council’s judgment was impaired. No. 6 
plan is by Mr. J. M. Johnston, a Leith architect, whose work 
was placed seventh on Mr. Sandilands’s list of the order of 
merit. According to this plan, the cost of the new building is 
stated to be about 60,000/. if in stone, or 46,0co/. if in brick, but 
the official measurer retained by the Parish Council to advise 
them, estimates the cost at 72,381. for a stone building and 
70,984/,. for brick. As against these figures, the assessor esti; 
mated that.the first premiated design could be carried out for 
something like 80,000/. if the cubic space perinmate were reduced 
to the minimum requirement of the Local Government Board. 
Those who have knowledge of such matters hold that it will 
be absolutely impossible to carry out No. 6 plan for the sum 
estimated. The matter is of wider importance than the claims 
of competing architects. There is danger that the ratepayers 
may be misled as to the expenditure involved, and that, as in 
the case of Bangour, the real facts may not emerge until it is 
too late. An unfortunate element in the present case is the 
apparent determination of a majority of the Council to give the 
work to a‘local man, irrespective of the report of the expert 
engaged to advise the Council. The architectural profession 
consider themselves badly treated in connection with these 
open competitions. They do not profess it to be a grievance 
that an expert should set aside their plans in favour of others, 
but they do regard it as unfair that when they have secured the 
award of the assessor their plans should be discarded without 
good reason. In such a case, the I0o0/, premium is very 
inadequate compensation for what, in the case of the Leith 
poorhouse design, involves something like six months’ hard 
work, It is expected that Edinburgh will shortly have control 
of a very important competition—that for the design of the 
Usher Hall—and on the part of the architectural profession 
the hope is being expressed that not only in connection with 
that design but in connection with similar work elsewhere, the 
position of successful architects will be honourably regarded. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ABYDOS. 
18 a letter to the Zz7zes Professor Flinders Petrie writes :— 
The continuation of the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at Abydos this year has given a wider view of the early 
civilisation, of which the general lines had been fixed by the 
previous work on the royaltombsandthetown. The clearance 
of the old temple site over several acres has brought to light 
in a depth of about 20 feet no less than ten successive temples, 
ranging in age from about 5000 to 500 BC. For the first time 
we can see on one spot the changes from age to age through 
the whole of Egyptian history. _Toseparate these buildings was 
an affair of anatomy rather than spadework; the walls of mud 
brick were so commingled with the soil that incessant section- 
cutting with a sharp knife was the only way to discriminate 
the brickwork. Often only a single course of bricks or a thin 
bed of, foundation sand was all that told of the great buildings 
which had existed here for centuries. Over 5,000 measure- 
ments were taken for the plans and levels. The main result as 
regards the religion is that Osiris was not the original god of 
Abydos; the jackal god, Upuaut, and then the god of the West, 
‘Khentamenti, were honoured here down to the twelfth 
dynasty... The most striking change is seen about the fourth 
dynasty, when the temple was abolished, and only a great 
hearth of burnt offering is found, full of votive clay substitutes 
for sacrifices. This exactly agrees with the account of 
Herodotos that Cheops had closed the temples and forbidden 
sacrifices. This materialising of history is made the more 
real by finding an ivory statuette of Cheops of the finest work, 
which shows for the first time the face and character of the 
great builder and organiser who made. Egyptian government 
and civilisation what it was, for thousands of years after. This 
carving is now in the Cairo Museum. 


The discoveries of the civilisation of the first dynasty, the 
beginning of the kingdom, expand what we already had from 
my work in the royal tombs. Of Menes, the founder, we have 
part of a large globular vase of green glaze with his name 
inlaid in purple; thus polychrome glazing is taken back 
thousands of years before it was previously. known to exist. 
The free use of great tiles of glaze for wall coverings shows 
how usual the art was then. In the highest art of delicate 
ivory carving there are several pieces of this age; especially 
the figure of an aged king, for its subtlety and character, 
stands in the first rank of such work, comparable to the finest 
carvings of Greece or Italy. We must now reckon the earliest 
monarchy as the equal of any later age in such technical and 
fine art. 

Pottery of forms and material quite unknown in Egypt 
also belongs to this remote age; and it proves to be identical 
with that in Crete of the late Neolithic-age. This fresh con- 
nection illustrates the trade and the chronology of that period. 
A head of a camel modelled in. pottery takes back its relation 
to Egypt some 4,000 years; hitherto no trace of it had appeared 
before. Greek times. An ivory carving of a bear extends also 
the fauna of early Egypt. 

The great fort long known as the Shunet ez Zebib is now 
connected with the remains of another fort which was dis- 
covered between that and the Coptic Deir, which is in a third 
fort. These buildings prove now to have been the fortified 
residences of the kings of the second dynasty, whose sealings 
we have found in the dwelling-rooms. 

Of a later age may be noted some large decrees of the fifth 
and sixth dynasties, the oldest example of iron yet known, 
which is of the sixth dynasty, and in the eighteenth dynasty a 
great memorial tablet of the grandmother of that line, and the 
remains of a cliff temple of the type of Deir ei Bahri. These 
are but the salient points of a winter’s work of much historical 
interest. The collection will be exhibited as usual at 
University College, Gower Street, from July 1 to 25. 

Unhappily, the growing lawlessness of Egypt, which Lord 
Cromer noticed in each of his recent reports, has affected our 
work, and “a large number of offences, not very serious in 
themselves, but which cumulatively become serious, have been 
committed, and but too often have been committed with 
impunity.” (Report, 1902, p. 4o0.), A statue was stolen from 
my house ; and though the footprint of the thief exactly agreed 
with the very peculiar foot of one of the men who were noto- 
riously accused in the village, and all the links were named by 
witnesses, yet no conviction could be obtained ; 357. are said to 
have changed hands as bribes over this. Next, my workmen 
from Quft were subject to a general conspired assault in the 
market, and each robbed of his money at once. But no redress 
whatever could be cbtained. The police officer added to the 
injury by taking away one man who had been beaten to see the 
doctor, who did nothing but detain him till he paid tos. bribe 
to be let go. Last year the relations of a man who died of 
fever were mulcted of 67. by another doctor; and, on my com- 
plaining, the official inquiry resulted in giving an account which 
was absurdly false, to my. personal knowledge. 

It is impossible that the present machinery can work to 
elicit the truth. Witnesses are examined by petty officers, 
who dictate the final statement of evidence at their own will ; 
and the witnesses are summoned through their sheikh, who is 
the first man to be “‘squared” by the offenders, and “ who, 
they think, will assuredly sooner or later endeavour to wreak 
his vengeance on them.” (Report, p. 36.) Such a system— 
dating long before the British occupation—is the most perfect 
for facilitating bribery and the suppression of truth. This is 
not the place to discuss the remedies. Happily Lord Cromer 
considers that “the points which most require attention are the 
police, the Department cf Justice and sanitation.” I do not 
touch on more personal threats to our party and being fired at, 
as I only wish here to refer to the failure of justice. But 
matters have gone so far that we must look for safety to our 
own resources rather than to the law, which has in each case 
proved to us useless. 


GLASS AND MOSAIC.* 


HY or when a_ glass manufactory was founded in 
“Alsatia”’ I am unable to say definitely. The 
proximity of the river and the depreciated value of the pro- 
perty, owing to an evil reputation, may have been inducements 
to the original founder. Theworks must have been in existence 
before the end of the seventeenth century, for an advertisement 
of the wares produced appeared in the Za¢/er in 1710, and the 
manufactory must have been in a tolerably advanced condition 
to warrant an advertisement in such an important periodical. 
The advertisement ran as follows :— 
“At the Flint Glass-House in White Fryars near the 


* A paper read on the occasion of the visit of the members of the 
Society of Arts to the Whitefriars Glass Works, by Mr. Harry 
Powell. 
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‘Temple, are made and sold by Wholesale and Retale, all sorts 
of Decanthers, Drinking Glasses, Crewitts, &c, or Glasses 
made to any pattern of the best Flint, as also all sorts of com- 
mon Drinking-Glasses and other Things made in ordinary 
Flint Glass, at reasonable Rates.” . 

It is about the direct lineal descendants of these “de- 
canthers and crewitts” that I am about to speak. 

All table-glass, worthy of the name, is blown glass. Every 
vase, wine-glass or decanter has commenced its career as a 
white hot, solid mass of viscous material coiled round the end 
of a long iron blowing-tube. A well regulated puff of breath 
through the tube creates a bubble, and the bubble is the 
embryonic stage of all table-glass. 

The form of the bubble can be readily modified. Glass so 
long as it is hot is almost infinitely ductile, and even after it 
has been partly chilled its ductility can be restored by re- 
heating. If the bubble, while still attached to the blowing- 
iron, is held downwards it lengthens out into an ellipse ; if the 
blowing-iron is held vertically with the bubble uppermost the 
bubble compresses itself into the form of a “scone,” and if the 
“scone” is pierced in its centre, and the blowing-iron is 
trundled like the handle of a mop the “scone” unfolds itself 
into a flattened disc. By these simple movements (which are 
in constant use in the glass factory) the form of the bubble is 
modified without the use of tools. With the aid of a primitive- 
looking tool, closely resembling an exaggerated pair of sugar 
tongs, and of a stool or chair, with two parallel projecting arms, 
between which the workman sits, and on which he rests and 
rolls the iron rod to which the glass is attached, every 
imaginable modification of a spherical form can be developed. 

At the present time, owing to a demand for excessive 
regularity and ‘excessive lightness and thinness, very many of 
the simple forms of table-glass are blown in moulds. This 
process of moulding requires comparatively little skill, and the 
valuable training which the fashioning of simple forms with the 
tool affords is being lost. If the fashion’ and demand for 
so-called “aerial” glass is long continued the skilled craft of 
glass-blowing will disappear. 

The English glass-blower, however clever he may be with 
his fingers, has no talent for design. He is painfully realistic, 
and if asked to produce a vase, without a pattern to guide him, 
will make an accurate model of a man’s tall hat, a pair of 
bellows or some other everyday piece of furniture, but will fail 
to create anything combining originality with beauty of outline. 
What technical education will do for the English glass-blower 
in the distant future remains to be proved. 

The limitations of design are very strait. When what 
appears to bea fresh form or combination has been evolved, 
the discovery is generally made that the same has been done, 
and done better, ages before. Even when a satisfactory design 
has been produced the designer may meet with unexpected 
difficulties owing to the wealth of possibilities of failure 
belonging to the craft. The would-be designer must closely 
and constantly watch the phases of form through which vessels 
pass whilst being fashioned, and must note any outline that 
appears to be beautiful or novel. The most successful designs 
have been based on such study combined with the study of 
the productions of early Venetian, Dutch and German master- 
craftsmen. 

In recent years Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., was one of the 
first to realise that a wine-glass may be something more than 
a bowl upon a stick, and that a graceful outline is not 
incompatible with utility. 

About 1875 the late William Morris made several designs 
for table-glass, possessing, as all his work possesses, interest, 
beauty and originality. 

Mr. Albert Hartshorne has written and illustrated a 
voluminous work on the evolution of drinking-glasses. The 
chief variation is shown to have occurred in the ieg, and the 
variation may obviously be almost unlimited. Legs may in 
section be solid or hollow, cylindrical or oval, square or oblong. 
They may be twisted; they may be, as ‘it were, turned, with 
hollows, curves and projections; they may be in one piece or 
in many pieces, and they may be ornamented with seals, frills, 
or “pinchings.” Even the inside of an apparently solid leg 
may be decorated with plaited threads of coloured enamel, or 
with spiral air bubbles. These corkscrew lines of silvery air 
have a very simple origin. The leg is made from a small lump 
of viscous glass. Into this lump as many pin-pricks are made 
as spirals are required. The lumpis then pulled out into a leg 
and twisted at the same time. As the leg stretches and twists, 
the pin-pricks stretch and twist and display themselves as 
spiral coils of air. 

There is not the same scope for variation in the forms of 
decanters and jugs as there is in the form of drinking-glasses 
and vases. The handles of jugs may be distinctly decorative, 
but are always treacherous. With the view of obviating the 
necessity for handles, decanters have been made with fat or 
dented sides so as to afford a secure grip for the fingers, but 
public taste has demanded that even these shapes should have 
handles affixed, 


The display of niceties of form depends in no small degree 
on the chemical nature of the glass employed. For this pur- 
pose the soda-lime glass, which is used in Venice, and the use 
of which has recently been introduced in England, although it 
is seldom absolutely white, and often streaky and bubbly, is 
better adapted than the obtrusively brilliant potash-lead glass 
from which English table-ware is commonly made. 

The mention of the chemical nature of glass naturally 
introduces the subject -of colour. Some thirty years ago the 
colours available and used for English table-glass were ruby, 
canary yellow, emerald green, dark peacock green, light 
peacock-blue, dark purple-blue and a dark purple. 

About 1870 the “Jackson” table-glass was made in a light 
dull green glass, similar to that used in stained glass as 
“white,” containing a wealth of bubbles and _ interesting 
irregularities, Owing to these so-called defects the glass only 
appealed to a very select circle. The dull green, commonly 
known as “pale green,” was followed successively by: amber, 
white opal, blue opal, straw opal, sea-green, horn colour and 
various pale tints of soda-lime glass, ranging from yellow to blue. 
Experiments have also been tried with a violet coloured glass, 
a violet opal, a transparent black, and with glasses shading 
from red to blue, red to amber and blue to green. Touches 
of colour have been added to vessels in course of manufacture 
by means of seals or tears of molten glass, applied like sealing- 
wax, or by causing vessels to wrap themselves round with 
threads or coils of coloured glass. By the application of a 
pointed iron hook, whilst the vessel and thread are still ductile, 
the parallel coils'can be distorted into bends, loops or zigzags. 

The surface of vessels may be rendered lustrous by rolling 
the hot glass on metallic leaf, or iridescent by the deposition 
of metallic tin, or by the corrosion caused by the chemical 
action of acid fumes. Gilding and enamel decoration are 
applied to vessels when cold, and fixed by heat. 

Cutting and engraving are produced by pressing the surface 
of vessels against the edge of wheels revolving on horizontal 
spindles. ‘ Cutting” wheels range from 18 inches to 3 inches 
in diameter, and are made of iron for grinding, stone for 
smoothing and wood for polishing. ‘ Engraving ” wheels are 
small, ranging from 1 inch to 4 inch, and are made of copper. 

It is the fashion to run down cutting as a form of decora- 
tion, a fashion which is partly due to a somewhat ill-advised 
pronouncement of Professor Ruskin. in appendix 12 of the 
second volume of “Stones of Venice,” he says with regard to 
glass, “ Durability and transparency being the two peculiar 
characters of glass, all work in glass is bad which does not with 
a loud voice proclaim one or other of these great qualities, and 
consequently all cut glass is barbarous.” 

In making this statement Professor Ruskin evidently forgot 
that the power of reflecting and refracting light is also a 
peculiar and important character of glass. It is true that the 
process of cutting was carried to an extreme pitch of vulgarity 
in the middle of the last century, but there are many specimens 
of English and Irish cut glass of the eighteenth century of great 
refinement and beauty. 

The true use of engraving is to add interest to vessels by 
means of coats-of-arms, monograms, inscriptions and graceful 
outlines. The improper, but too common, use of engraving is 
to hide defective material. 

In the Paris Exhibition of 1900 surface decoration was the 
prominent feature of all the exhibits of table-glass. The carved 
or “cameo” glass, introduced by Thomas Webb, of Stour- 
bridge, in 1878, had been copied with varying success by glass- 
makers of all nations, Frequently the surface had been dulled 
by acid, so as to produce what is called a “satin” finish. 
M. Emile Gallé and Daum Fréres, of Nancy, exhibited 
specimens of this form of decoration possessing considerable 
beauty. The so-called Favrile glass of Messrs. Tiffany, of 
New York, owes its effect in great measure to surface colour 
and lustre. .The vases of Karl Koepping, of Berlin, are 
exceedingly graceful and fragile, but appear to be creations of 
the lamp rather than of the furnace. 

I have already referred to the impetus given to the manu- 
facture of English decorative table-glass by William Morris 
and T. G. Jackson. Iam unwilling to allow this opportunity 
to pass without mentioning two other benefactors of the craft 
of glass-working, although their influence has, only affected 
table-glass indirectly. To the one, Charles Winston, is due 
what may justly :be called the renaissance of English stained 
glass; to the other, Sir W. B. Richmond, is due the demon- 
stration on a large scale that English mosaicwork is a prac- 
ticable form of structural decoration. 

Winston was born in 1814 and died in 1864; he was a busy 
barrister, but devoted all his spare time to archzology, and 
especially to the study of stained glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the pursuit of his hobby 
he examined nearly all the best examples of ancient stained 
glass in England, and made a large number of careful drawings 
from them. He satisfied himself (as stated in his memoirs 
published in 1865) that “the success of a glass painting 
depends as much on the quality of the material as on the skill 
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‘of the artist” What he did for stained glass can best be 
illustrated from ‘his own letters. Writing to his friend, 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, he says:—‘‘Ever since 1850 I have been 
amusing myself, at no small cost, in having analyses made of 
ancient glass. . ..°I offered to Chance of Birmingham the 
analyses if he would attempt to work them out, but he refused. 
Ultimately Powell offered to take the matter up, and erected a 
furnace for the purpose. Itis fortunate that he did offer, for 
‘without his’aid there would have been:no practical result, and 
had his'place been further from ‘the Temple I could not have 
attended to the experiments as. much as I did. .... I have had 
two windows done in the Temple Church (the round part) to 
commemorate our triumph. . . The new material is as 
harmonious, brilliant and at the same time solid in appearance 
as the old glass. ...” Again writing in July 1854, about a 
window in Lincoln Cathedral, he says, “I do not see the 
slightest difference between it (the new glass) and the old, 
except the dirt. The ruby is splendid.” 

The coloured glass made for mosaic windows was for long 
known as “ Winston’s” glass. It was the origin of the stained- 
glass branch of these works, and was a cause of contact with 
Burne-Jones, Morris, Ford Madox Brown, Poynter, Moody, 
J. Doyle, Albert Moore, Jackson, Wooldridge, Holiday and 
other artists. 

A letter written by Winston in November, 1854, forms 
a link between his work and that of Sir W. B. Richmond. 
He writes: —“ Dear Powell,—I have at last got some specimens 
of the glass mosaicwork from Sta Sophia at Constantinople, and 
from St. Paul’s at Rome, which I have given to Mr. Clarke to 
analyse, and I doubt not you will soon be able to produce the 
same yourself.” It was long before this prophecy was fulfilled. 
A period followed devoted to experiments in the manufacture 
ofienamels and in technique. One relic of these experiments 
is an angel’s head, executed in 1865. Subsequently panels of 
glass pictorial mosaic were erected at South Kensington 
Museum, and pavements of glass mosaic were put down at 
South Kensington, at the Society of Arts and in several 
churches. 

In\ 1884 alarge pariel representing the central group of 

Raphael’s “ Disputa” was put up on the east wall of the morn- 
ing chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1887 Holman Hunt’s 
picture of ‘‘ Christ with the Doctors in the Temple” was trans- 
jated into mosaic for the reredos of Clifton College Chapel. 
Both these works were executed in what is known as the “* New 
Venetian” method, z.e. they were treated as panel pictures 
and worked in a workshop. 
§ In 1891 Sir William Richmond, R.A., was commissioned to 
carry out the decoration of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
glass mosaic. A study of these mosaics (all of which, with 
the exception of two angels of the Passion at the extreme east 
of the choir, were executed 27 sztz) will prove the superiority of 
Sir W. Richmond’s method of working. St. Paul’s affords 
ample scope for comparing the two methods (the “ workshop” 
method and the 2 sz¢z method), for not only, as has already 
been stated, are there examples of English glass mosaic 
worked in the Venetian method, but there are important 
examples of Venetian work in the pendentives of the dome 
and on the west wall of the morning chapel. If, however, 
further proof is needed of the superiority of the zz szt« to the 
“workshop ” method, a comparison should be made between 
some of the unrestored mosaics in Ravenna, which were cer- 
tainly worked zz sz¢wz, with mosaics in Rome and Venice which 
have been “restored” by the Venetian method. 

Sir William Richmond has proved that mosaic must be 
used as the coloured surface of a structure, and not as pictorial 
panels fixed to a structure. If this may be accepted as an 
axiom, the whole process of mosaic is enormously simplified. 
There is no need for minute shaping or fitting of the tessere. 
Indeed, so great is the covering power of gold and coloured 
enamels that in some positions (according to the distance from 
the eye) the tesserze-may be placed at from 2 inch to $ inch 
apart, and yet the whole surface is adequately coloured. There 
is no need of an extensive palette ; every shade and tint can be 
produced by the contiguity of contrasted colours. By working 
in situ the ground itself, as well as every fragment and 
contrast of colour, can be given its full value. There is, more- 
nee no real difficulty in working zz s¢¢w or of supervising the 
work. . 

It may be asked why, in a paper on “ Table-Glass,” I 
should have referred to the work of Winston and Sir W. 
Richmond. Their influence, however, on table-glass, though 
indirect, has been of considerable importance. It was the 
manufacture of Winston’s glass that suggested the manu- 
facture of vases and table-glass in soda-lime glass, and the 
preparation of the coloured golds and enamels for Sir W. 
Richmond’s mosaics suggested the introduction of many of 
these colours and combinations of colours in the manufacture 
of table-glass. There is yet another reason for this apparent 
digression ; stained-glass windows and mosaics, as. well as 
opaque glass tiles and “opus sectile” thermometer tubes and 
pump-barrels, electric-light fittings and work in silver and in 


iron are all descendants and developments from the “crewitts, 
decanthers” and other simple forms of table ware which were 
advertised in the 7az/ey in August 1710. 


THE OLD CITY WALL, EDINBURGH. 


WAY down in the purlieus of the Pleasance, behind the 
el old ramshackle buildings which had clustered round the 
city wall in the beginning of the eighteenth century, says a 
correspondent of the Scotsman, is a bit of the Flodden wall 
erected after the disastrous defeat of September 9,1513. That 
lamentable encounter with the English caused the most intense 
excitement in Auld Reekie, and the nobility and legal luminaries 
who had their residences on the grassy slopes between the High 
Street and the Cowgate, and who were consequently outside 
the enclosing wall erected in 1460, were naturally clamorous to 
be protected in case the enemy should attack the city. 

The 1460 wall of circumvallation descended eastwards from 
the castle, probably between the High Street and the Cowgate, 
until striking the line of St. Mary’s Wynd it turned northwards 
at right angles to a junction with the Netherbow Port. The 
valley outside this wall embraced the sloping banks at the base 
of which lay the Cowgate, and was liberally sprinkled with 
goodly houses, the residences of the well-to-do. These were, 
of course, without any protection in the event of a siege, and 
immediately after Flodden it was decided to increase the area 
of enclosure. ee 

The new wall extended southwards in continuation of the 
old one until it reached the Cowgate Port. This port is said 
to have been completed in 1516, and was at the east end of 
the Cowgate, and just at the head of the south back of Canon- 
gate and the foot of St. Mary’s Wynd. The wall extended 
further south, up the sloping hill known as the Pleasance, 
until it reached the corner of Drummond Street. It then 
turned westwards, the point of junction being marked bya 
large circular bastion tower at the corner of the intersecting 
thoroughfares. The curtain wall between this tower and the 
Cowgate Port was about 350 feet long. This Flodden wall is 
said to have been built with incredible speed and of great 
strength. No doubt fear lent haste to their efforts. The idea 
of great strength at that time we find defined in the description 
of an addition made to the city wall in 1620, where it is stated 
that the wall was to be 53 ells in height to the battlement (or 
about 17 feet 9 inches), while the parapet was to be 2 ells high 
(or about 6 feet 2 inches). This is taking the ell at 3 feet 
I inch. This would give a: total height of about .23 feet 
Ii inches. From the-ground to the battlement the wall was. 
to be 5 feet in thickness, while the battlement was to be 2 feet: 
The parapet or battlement had embrasures to facilitate sur- 
veillance and for effective defence by the burghers of the city. 

It was not probably until early in the eighteenth century, or 
Tov years after the Union of 1603, that buildings began to 
cluster outside this wall, so as to screen it from the public view, 
and to border the way leading down to the Cowgate Port. The 
strip of the curtain wall referred to was for a considerable 
length in existence until lately, and at a visit towards the latter 
end of 1901 it was measured, and found to correspond very 
closely with the dimensions above given. It was built on the 
escarpment or natural slope of the side of the hill, and was an 
ordinary rubble wall, such.as was built in Medizeval times for 
the purpose of defence. It had a good stone face, and was 
hearted with rough blocks and lime mortar. Some portions 
were as hard as rock. Other portions which had not been 
properly protected from the water soaking down through the 
high soil behind had to some extent lost its tenacity, and was, 
through obvious neglect, in an inferior condition. The 
enormous weight of material in the portion taken down—about 
300 tons—made it a ponderous mass, and such an interesting 
relic was well worthy of some attention for its preservation, 
Indeed, we surely owe a duty to posterity to deal reverently 
with old work of this description, and to exercise every care in 
our treatment of it. 

The wall for a length of about 60 feet had, at the date of 
my visit, been condemned, and was in course of removal. 
This was very unfortunate, as another retaining wall built in 
the soil to the west of it, or judicious support by buttresses, or 
even holes formed into it and grouted up with concrete, might 
have preserved it for centuries to come. Many Medizval 
structures in a much more dangerous condition have been pre- 
served in this way. The wall where removed marked the 
boundary between the grounds of the City Fever Hospital and 
the low-lying land bordered by the old and new. buildings 
fronting the Pleasance, and could only be examined by passing 
through the old buildings which covered this trapezium-shaped 
area of land. 

The Ordnance Survey marks the spot as the site of the 
convent of St. Mary of Placentia, and in 1781 it is said that a 
statuette was found in the ruins of some old buildings there 
which were being removed. Of the history of this convent 
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nothing is known. It was supposed to have stood about 
69 yards from the south-east angle of the city wall, near the 
foot of Drummond Street, and may have been in existence tn 
the fifteenth century. Close by is also marked the site of the 
Blackfriars Monastery, A D. 1230, and from the human remains 
found when the old city wall was being removed lately it would 
appear as if a portion of the ground had been set aside as a 
burial-place in connection with one or other of these Medizval 
institutions, or in connection with the dissecting theatre 
attached to the Chirurgeons’ Hall. 

Over the entrance door of one of the wings of the Fever 
Hospital buildings is the date 1697, and no doubt this was the 
old Chirurgeons’ Hall. It is shown as a separate structure 
surrounded by gardens in Edgar’s scale map of the city dated 
1742, while at that date only three buildings existed to the east 
of the wall and on the west side of the Pleasance between 
Drumniond Street and the Cowgate Port. : 

The parapet of the old city wall being of comparatively 
light masonry, and exposed to the weather on both sides, has 
long since disappeared, while part of the walls of the adjacent 
old dwelling-houses had been built on the lower portion of the 
wall and a new portion of wall and railing added at other 
parts. The lower part of the wall, however, was quite intact, 
and so corresponded in structural appearance and dimensions 
to what has been previously stated as to be of undoubted 
authenticity. : 

One cannot but regret the disappearance from time to 
time of here a bit and there a bit of what to the historical 
student is most interesting work, and I would plead for more 
care being taken to preserve wherever possible these links 
with the past. This portion which has been taken away and 
replaced by anew wall is about 60 feet in length and I venture 
to think could have been preserved without much difficulty. It 
was in such a position as not likely to have necessitated its 
removal for the development of the property on either side, as 
it formed a natural boundary between the high and the low 
ground, and was the march between the city grounds and 
adjoining properties of comparatively small value. These 
remnants of our historic past are now fast disappearing, and 
unless attention be called to the matter there appears to be no 
one in civic circles having any sentiment in the matter which 
would make them exercise ingenuity and skill for their 
preservation. 

A very small bit of the old city wall now exists at this part, 
and one would hope that it will be better looked after than that 
adjoining, and not be sacrificed by the first one who chooses to 
dig away its natural support. 

In Gordon of Rothiemay’s map, dated 1647, the city wall is 
shown just behind the building representing the College of 
Chirurgeons, and although this map is a mere perspective 
sketch, inaccurate in many respects, it. shows approximately 
the site of the wall at that time, bordering the Pleasance, or the 
**Suburbium de Plaisanc,” as it is therein designated. 

The ground to the west of this portion of the city wall was 
probably levelled up to the commencement of the battlement 
at the time of the erection of the wall to serve as ramparts ; at 
least it would probably be so in parts, as such a practice was 
common on the interior of walls of defence. Where this was 
not done there were inclined access planes, or stairs, leading 
to elevated plateaus for the convenience of the defenders, as 
we see in Roman and Medieval examples. 

What one would like to see is that the stability of these old 
walls, or cther ancient structures of historic interest in our 
city, should be carefully looked after. No one would wish 
them “renewed” or “restored,” but all would wish them 
judiciously preserved to lend interest to our ancient town, and 
so that we might be enabled to hand them on for the enjoyment 
of generations yet unborn, 


VALUATION OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

Pe further hearing of the appeal of the council of 

almoners of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, against the 
assessment committee of the Horsham Union, in respect to 
two poor rates, one in regard to Horsham Rural and the other 
to Itchingfield, took place at the West Sussex Quarter Sessions 
at Horsham on Saturday last, before his Honour Judge Lumley 
Smith and several magistrates. 

The first hearing took place on Thursday, June 25. It was 
then stated that a valuation of the schools was made by the 
overseers, and the gross rateable value was put at a little over 
i1,0c0/., and the net rateable value at 8,8177, The council of 
almoners thought the sum excessive and objected, whereupon 
the assessment committee called in Mr. A. L. Ryde (Messrs. 
Ryde & Sons, Westminster), who raised the net rateable value 
from 8,817/. to 11,1507. The case for the appellants was closed 
at the first hearing, and Mr, Ryde, who was the first witness 
called by the respondents, 
Bray, K.C, This was now continued, says the Sussex Daily 
News, and had reference to detailed particulars as to how 


was under cross-examination by Mr. |: 


witness arrived at his valuation. He did not consider there 
was any extravagant expenditure. His. instructions were to 
make a moderate assessment, and this he did. There was no 
reason to put on an excessive figure. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Jones, rating surveyor and valuer, 
who said he acted for over forty unions, including that of 
Horsham, and gave evidence at great length, was next called. 
His practice was, he said, not to rely solely upon the cost, and 
he had not done so in the present instance—in fact, he had 
reason in some cases to put it aside altogether. He always 
excluded anything of a monumental or ornamental nature. 
As to wasteful extravagance he saw nothing unnecessary or any 
over-ornamentation. The buildings were up to date with water, 
drainage and electric light. Externally they were very plain 
indeed. The art school was substantially built, with no undue 
embellishments. He did not consider the roof, which was 
26 feet, unduly high. The science school, classrooms and 
school hall were not exceptionally large, and contained nothing 
elaborate or decorative. There was not too much air space in 
the dormitories. The infirmary and sanatorium were not of an 
ornamental character, and were not too large for the establish- 
ment. In regard to the dining-hall, had the architect adopted 
the suggestion of Mr. Hedley and had a lower roof, he would 
have damaged his reputation. In the dining-hall there would 
be from seven hundred to a thousand people, and it was 
absolutely necessary that a high sanitary state should be main- 
tained at all times. To secure this there must be a pro- 
Dortionate height to the roof. The architect was to be highly 
commended upon the well-proportioned roof. 

Mr. Boxall, K.C.: Do you think money has been in- 
judiciously spent ?—Witness replied that in his judgment all 
parties concerned merited high commendation for the utility 
of the buildings. There was no injudicious outlay. Whatever 
was ornamental he excluded. Regarding the suggestion that 
the walls of the roof were too thick, he did not believe they 
were, out of safety for the building. 

At this juncture an argument ensued between the judge and 
counsel as to whether certain formalities were complied with 
in regard to the specified rate for Itchingfield parish, owing to 
the October rate being given instead of May, which latter was 
the rate objected to and appealed against. His Honour held 
that the Court could not hear the appeal, which, he said, would 
be dismissed. The rateable value in regard to Itchingfield, 
however, was stated by counsel to be exceedingly small com- 
pared with that in dispute for Horsham. 

Mr. William Eve, a surveyor of forty years’ standing, stated 
that he had valued many colleges and schools, including’ 
Oxford University. His assessment was made on the struc- 
tural value, and, as at Oxford, he discarded all ornamental 
work. A contractor’s basis was of no use as a guide. : 

Witness was cross-examined at some length upon the 
Opinions which he gave in the Oxford case as to his method of 
valuing, and he still adhered to his views. 

Mr. Boxall, for the respondents, pointed out that in a class 
of building like Christ’s Hospital they could not fix a yearly 
rental such as in railway and gas companies by ascertaining 
the profits of the undertaking; therefore they must consider it 
from the view of what a hypothetical tenant would give. In 
the Oxford case they had to deal with buildings of remote 
antiquity, but in the present appeal there was no such difficulty, 
because they knew the structural cost, which was nearly 
equivalent to structural value. The almoners were trustees of 
immense sums of money, and they were. bound to administer 


| it for the benefit of their trusts, and built according to the 
' provisions of their schenie, which was subject to the approval 


of the Charity Commissioners. This would explain that there 
was no waste of money. He asked the Court to give the re- 
spondents 4 per cent. on the utility value, submitting that this 
would be a reasonable valuation. 

Mr. Bray, replying for the appellants, urged the Court to’ 
reject the contractor's basis, which was upon actual cost, and 
was utterly untrustworthy. They must base their rating on 
the commercial or market value, and exclude anything of an 
ornamental or monumental value. He denied that the Charity 
Commissioners had anything to do with the expenditure. The 
trustees had not the least claim upon the district, because they 
had bought the land and provided themselves with police, 


‘drainage, water-supply and electric light. 


After the Justices had retired, his Honour said that the 
appeal against the rate made by Horsham Rural should be 
allowed, and that the figures should be reduced to gross 
10,000/., rateabie value 7,5c0/., and that the assessment com- 
mittee should pay the costs of the appellants. The Itching- 
field appeal wouid be dismissed owing to proper notice not 
being given, each party to pay their own costs. The costs will 
be taxed out of sessions. 

The Court sat for nearly six hours. 


The Brighton Town Council have resolved to organise 
an exhibition at the Aquarium during the autumn of Modern. 
Architecture and Building Improvements. 
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TESSERA. 
Giacomo Amiconi. 


HIS Venetian painter of history came to England in 1729, 
when he was about forty years of age. He had studied 
under Bellucci in the Palatine Court, and had been some years 
in the Elector of Bavaria’s service. His manner was a still 
fainter imitation of that nerveless master Sebastian Ricci, and 
as void of the glow of life as the Neapolitan Solimeni. Amiconi’s 
women are mere chalk, as if he had only painted from the 
ladies who paint themselves. Nor was this his worse defect ; 
his figures are so entirely without expression that his historical 
compositions seem to represent a set of actors in a tragedy, 
ranged in attitudes against the curtain draws up. His Mark 
Antonys are as free from passion as his Scipios. Yet novelty 
was propitious to Amiconi, and for a few years he had great 
business. He was employed to paint a staircase at Lord 
Tankerville’s in St. James’s Square, now destroyed. It repre- 
sented stories of Achilles, Telemachus and Tiresias. When he 
was to be paid he produced bills of workmen for scaffolding, 
&c., amounting to 99/., and asked no more, content, he said, with 
the opportunity of showing what he could do. The peer gave 
him 2007, more. Amiconi then was employed on the staircase 
at Powis House, in Great Ormond Street, which he decorated 
with the story of Holofernes, but with the additional fault of 
bestowing Roman dresses on the personages. His next work 
was a picture of Shakespeare and the Muses over the orchestra 
of the new theatre in Covent Garden. But as portraiture is the 
one thing necessary to a painter in this country, he was obliged 
to betake himself to that employment (for a whole length he 
was paid sixty guineas) much against his inclination; yet the 
English never perhaps were less in the wrong in insisting that 
a painter of history should turn limner, the barrenness of 
Amiconi’s imagination being more suited to the inactive tame- 
ness of a portrait than to groups and expression. ‘The Duke of 
Lorraine, afterwards emperor, was then at London, and sat to 
him. He drew the queen and the three eldest princesses, and 
prints were taken from his pictures, which he generally en- 


deavoured to emblematise by genii and cupids. In 1736 he. 


made a journey to Paris with the celebrated singer, Farinelli, 
and returned with him in the October following. His portrait 
of Farinelli was engraved. He then engaged with Wagner, an 
engraver, in a scheme of prints from Canaletti’s views of 
Venice, and, having married an Italian singer, returned to his 
own country in 1739, having acquired here about 5,000/7. At 
last he settled in Spain, was appointed painter to the king and 
died at Madrid, September 1752. Amiconi’s daughters, the 
Signora Belluomini and the Signora Castellini, the latter a 
paintress in crayons, were living at Madrid in 1773. Brunetti, 
an Italian, who had arrived before Amiconi, and was a painter 
of architecture and ornaments, assisted the latter at Lord 
Tankerville’s and other places, and painted scenes for the 
opera. He etched some plates of grotesque ornaments, but 
left England for want of business. ; 


The ‘‘Clytie” Bust. 


The fine bust in the British Museum which is popularised 
by plaster and parian busts owes its title of ‘“Clytie” to 
Charles Townley, who purchased it in 1772 from the Laurenzano 
family at Naples. It was called “A Grecian Lady” and also 
“Isis resting on the Flower of the Vymphea lotus.” The helio- 
tropium, which the petals resemble, was not known in Europe 
until after the discovery of America. On the Greek fictile 
vases of the Macedonian period female heads issuing from the 
calyx of a flower frequently occur. The original motive of 
such combinations is probably funereal. In Stackelberg, 
“Graber d. Hellenen,’ is engraved the upper part of an 
Athenian s/e/e, in which a veiled female bust is represented 
rising out of the floral decoration which forms the usual 
ornament of this class of monument in Attica. The bust is 
evidently the portrait of a Roman lady of the Augustan age. 
The forehead is low, which, as' we learn from Horace, was 
then thought a special characteristic of a beautiful face. The 
arrangement of the hair, waved in front and falling over 
the back of the head, suggests a likeness to Antonia, the 
mother of Germanicus, but it is, perhaps, intended for 
Agrippina, the wife of Claudius. The type is more refined 
and the expression more highly wrought than is usual in 
Roman portraits, but seems quite in harmony with the general 
spirit of the Augustan age. The bosom is thrown a little 
forward, as if the bust had been copied from a statue seated in 
achair. This bust is in the finest condition, the only parts 
restored being two of the leaves of the flower. 


The Council of University College, London, have pur- 
chased a site facing the hospital for the erection of a clinical 
school. Plans have been drawn by Mr. Waterhouse for the 
buildings. Negotiations have been begun for the acquisition of 
a site for the boys’ school. A sum of 40,0007 is required for the 
building of the clinical school and 60,000/. for the boys’ school. 


Fire Prevention Committee. 

SIR,—Will you kindly announce in your next issue that 1 
have resigned the chairmanship of the Commercial Section 
and membership of the Executive of the British Fire Preven- 
tion» Committee, and also the title of Hon. Publications 
Secretary of the International Fire Prevention Congress ?>— 
Yours faithfully, F. R. FARROW. 


July 7, 1903. 


GENERAL. 


The King has expressed the wish that the gold ora- 
ments which were the subject of litigation should be presented 
as a free gift to the treasurer of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Board of Education have arranged that the Ex- 
hibition of British Engraving and Etching, in the galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum shall remain open until Sep- 
tember 30 next. 

The Top Stone of the central tower of Truro Cathedral 
was laid last week. -The tower will cost 15,0007. Except for 
the two western towers, which are estimated to cost 7,000/. 
each, and will not be proceeded with until the cost is offered 
to the cathedral authorities, Truro Cathedral is now complete. 

The Votes which will be applicable for naval works during 
the present and the next financial year are:—Chatham dockyard 
extension, 50,000/.; Sheerness depot for torpedo-boat destroyers, 
143,000/.; naval establishment at Rosyth, 200,000/.; coastguard 
stations and Royal Naval Reserve batteries, 50,000/.; torpedo 
ranges, 75,000/.; and electric light and power in naval establish- 
ments, 713,000/, 

The French Senate adopted the -Bill authorising. the 
Government of French West Africa to borrow 65,000,000 francs 
for public works, with an amendment, made by the Chamber, 
reserving the contracts for French manufacturers. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company have abandoned 
the intention to appeal against the magistrate’s decision that 
railway companies were amenable to the local authority, and 
that the sanitary work at the Finchley Road station was 
irregular as no notice had been served. Mr. Curtis Bennett’s 
decision will be accepted. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will receive applica~ 
tions for the Palmer scholarship. The nominee must be the 
son of a civil engineer, he must be desirous of matriculating 
and subsequently graduating at the University of Cambridge, 
and his circumstances must be such as to need the help 
afforded by the scholarship. 

The Southwold Town Council have decided to make 
inquiries as to the powers of the Corporation to manufacture 
bricks for sale with a view to starting such an enterprise in the 
autumn. 

The Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge have commenced the erection of a new drawing-office 
for the department of Engineering. Professor Ewing, in his 
report, refers to the need of new workshops for the department 
of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, for the erection of 
which about 10,000/. will be required. An engineer, much 
interested in training men for his profession, has promised to 
give one-fourth of this sum if the remaining three-fourths are 
obtained. Subscriptions have been received amounting to 
1,65c/, The Professor trusts that the remainder of the fund 
may soon be forthcoming now that a site has become avail- 
able, for the need of new workshops is increasingly pressing. 
The steady growth of this department continues, and the 
Professor sees no reason to expect that it will not go on, for 
there is an increasing appreciation on the part of engineers of 
the advantages of the training in applied science which such a 
course affords. 

An Exhibition of mezzotints will be held at the British 
Museum next year. The material will be mainly derived from 
the recently demised collection of Lord Cheylesmore. The 
works will range from the time of the invention of Ludwig 
von Siegen down to the works of Samuel William Reynolds, 
Turner and Say, before the introduction in.1820 of the stee 
plate instead of copper. 

The Westminster City Council have complied with a 
suggestion contained in a letter from the London County 
Council, stating that they were endeavouring to give effect to 
their undertaking to obtain possession of the premises at 
present occupied by lessees and required for the widening of 
Piccadilly, but that it was found that it would considerably 
assist the negotiations with the tenants if the city council 
would aid by putting into force, at the cost of the County 
Council, its statutory powers under Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act. The County Council possess no such compulsory powers 
for the acquisition of property as those conferred on the city 
council by the Act in question. : 


¢ 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL. NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
; complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
_ ADVISER,’ Office. of “The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 

The Editor will be glad to-receive from Architects in London 
“and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
“and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

* “may be interestea. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

' name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
-spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


——— ot 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


‘ SCOTLAND —Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor. 

_ TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
» Ebrary building to beerected' in Corporation Street, at a cost 
not exceeding 5,000/, inclusive: Premiums. of 30/,, 20/7, and 
1o/, will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third: im order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—July 14.—For the erection of bank premises, 
Blackburn Road, Accrington, Mr. Henry Rose, architect, 
15 Cannon Street, Accrington: 

ASHBURTON.—July 18.—For: additions to the grammar 
school. Mr, R, E. Tucker, clerk to governors, Ashburton. 


BANBURY.-—July 13.—For the erection of an. outside iron 
fire-escape staircase at the workhouse. Mr, E: Lamley Fisher, 
clerk to Guardians, Union Offices, Banbury. 

BARNSLEY.—July 13.—For the erection of two houses. in 
Blackburn Lane. Mr. James Clarke, builder, 107 Doncaster 
Road, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—July 15.—For the erection of, a new foundry in 
Bridge Street. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 85 Com- 
mercial Street, Batley. 

BEBINGTON.—July 20.—For. additions and alterations to 
the sexton’s lodge at Bebington cemetery, Bebington, Cheshire. 
Mr. William Griffiths, architect, 5 Hamilton Square, Birken- 
head. 


BEDALE.—July 13.—For additions and, alterations to 
Hopetown House, Leeming Lane, Carthorpe, near Bedale. 
Messrs, Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

BIGGLESWADE,—July 14.—For the erection of vagrants’ 
ward, disinfecting chamber, work-sheds, &c., at the work- 
house,. Mr. J. Owen Jones, Shortmead Street, Biggleswade. 

BINGLEY.—July 17.—For the’ erection of: a Wesleyan 
chapel at Gilstead, Bingley, Yorks, Mr.. Wm. Rhodes Nunns, 
architect, Market Street, Bingley, Yorks. 

BRIERFIELD.—July 14,—For the erection of a police 
station and courtroom at Brierfield, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 


BRIXTON.—July 16.—For the erection of a’ pair of cottages 
on Sherford Farm, Brixton; Devon. Messrs!. Pitts; Tucker & 
Sons, Barnstaple; ‘ 

BROADHEMPSTON.—July 18.—For the outward renovation 
of the Broadhempston Wesleyan chapel. Mr. Johns, Wood- 
bine Villa, Broadhempston. 


BROWNHILLS.—July 14.—-For the-erection of a wing to the 
public buildings, Brownhills, Staffs. Mr. W. B. Chancellor, 
surveyor, Public Buildings, Brownhills. = 

CARLISLE.—July 13 —For alteration$ to the Crown Court, 
Carlisle. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 


CLECKHEATON —July 16 —For the erection of four terrace 
houses, Whitcliffe, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Messrs. R. Castle &- 
Sons, architects, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS —For completing the new Carnegie 
free library. Mr. W. Richardson, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Dalton-in- Furness. 

DARTFORD.—July 27.—For the erection of new wards and 
administrative buildings at the workhouse;,West Hill, Dart- 
ford. Mr. G. H. Tait, architect, Lowfield'Street, Dartford. 


DEPTFORD.—July 14.—For the erection of four blocks of 
five-storey working-class dwellings at Hughes Fields. Par- 
ticulars can be had at the Architect’s Department, L.C.C. 
(Housing: Section), 19 Charing Cross: Road, W.C. 


DEv1ZES.—July 30.—For converting part, of the town hall 
into public offices, and for other alterations. Plans at. the 
Borough Surveyor’s Offices, 15 Market Place, Devizes, 

DEWSBURY.—July 13.—For the extension of premises at 
Cut End Mills, Saville Town: Messrs. C. H. Marriott, Son & 
Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 

DORSET.—July 15.—For repairing and painting the ex- 
teriors of the following police stations throughout the county, 
viz. Blandford, Beaminster, Bridport, Cerne Abbas, Cranborne, 
Dorchester, Gillingham, Lyme Regis, Portland, Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne, Swanage, Wareham, Wimborné, and additions to 
Dorchester station, Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, county surveyor, 
Wimborne. al 

EAsT HAM.—July 20.—For the erecticn of school buildings 


to accommodate 1,592 children at Monega Road, East’ Ham. 
Mr. H. C. Padgett, clerk, East Ham. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M, Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


Addresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and. NORWICH, 
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EccLes.—July 18 —For the erection of a refuse destructor 
in connection with the sewage works. Mr. G. W. Willis, 
sewage works engineer, Sewage Farm, Peel Green Road, 
Patricroft. 

Epsom.—July 14—For the erection of a coal-shed, brick 
wall and stone pitching at the electricity works, Mr. Herbert 
F. Foster, electrical engineer, Church Street, Epsom 

EXETER.—July 16.—For the erection of a lodge at Bick- 
ham. Messrs E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

FAVERSHAM.—July 24.—For the erection of a new coast- 
guard station, consisting of houses for an officer and seven 
men and a new boathouse at East Swale, near Faversham, 
Kent. Bills of quantities will be supplied on application to 
the Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

GRASSINGTON.—July 20 —For the erection of a residence 
at Grassington. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, architects, 
7 Exchange, Bradford. 

GRAYS.—July 23.—For alterations and additions at the 
police station, Grays, Essex. Mr. Herbert W..Gibson, deputy 
clerk of the peace, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 

 HALIFAX.—July °14.—For the erection of two blocks. of 
houses in Devon Street, Halifax. Mr. Lister Coates, architect, 
Bank Chambers; Watérhouse Street, Halifax. 

HEATON.—July 16.—For the erection of a block.of villas at 
Heaton, Yorks. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential 
Buildings, Bradford. 

Hrywoop —July 13—For the erection of a theatre at 
Heywood, Lancs. Messrs. Sharp & Waller, architects, 
32 Bradford Road, Brighouse. 

HounsLow.—July 23.—For the erection of a boiler-house, 
engine-room, battery-room, offices and chimney-shaft-at_ the 
Pear Tree estate, Hounslow. Mr. H. J. Baker, clerk, Town 
Hall, Hounslow. 

HUNMANBY.—July 17 —For repairs to the parish church of 
Hunmanby, Yorks. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 
Durham. 

HUNSTANTON.—For the erection of three dwelling-houses 
on the Glebe estate. Messrs. George Fitt & Co, Ltd, archi- 
tects, 50 Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 

IRELAND.—July 13.—For the erection ofa church, Garvaghy, 
Banbridge. The Rev. David Baird, Garvaghy Manse, Ban- 
bridge. 


[Jury 10, 1903. 


IRELAND.—July 13 —For the erection of a creamery near 
Lismore railway station. Mr. William Hartnett, secretary, 
Chapel Street, Lismore, 

IRELAND.—July 15.—For the erection of eighteen labourers’ 
cottages on selected sites within the Lurgan district. Mr. 
W. W. Larmor, Banbridge. 

KEIGHLEY.—July 13—For the supply of a quantity of 
school furniture at Utley Board school. Mr. H. Midgley, clerk,, 
School Board Offices, Keighley. 

LANCASTER.—July 20—For alterations and additions to 
the pig slaughter-house, and the erection of ashippon. Mr. 
T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER.—July 21.—For laying wood-block flooring and 
erecting a lead flat on the roof of a classroom at the Bowerhamn 
school. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lan- 
caster. 

Lerps.—For the erection of offices, Great Wilson Street, 
Leeds. Mr. Edwin Hill, architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 


LICHFIELD.—July 22.— For the erection of four-bed ob- 
servation wards at the workhouse, Lichfield. Mr. D. C. Marks, 
architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Lichfield. 

LIGHTCLIFEE —July 16.—For the erection of two seven- 
roomed houses in Smith House Lane, Lightcliffe, Yorks. 
Messrs. Sharp & Waller, architects, 32 Bradford Road, 
Brighouse. 

Lonpon.—July 21.—For the erection of a sorting office at 
Tooting, S.W. Mr. J. Wager, H M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

LONDON. —July 21.—For the erection of a coach-house and 
dormitory at the Royal Mews, Buckingham Palace. Mr. J. B. 
Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


LonDON.—July 22 —For the erection of the superstructure 
of Block 3 of the new Admiralty buildings, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Drawings 
and specification, conditions and form of contract may be seen 
on application to Sir John Taylor, K.C.B, H.M. Office cf 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonc Eaton.—For the erection of a factory at Long 
Eaton. Mr. E. R Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton. 

MAIDSTONE.—July 17.—For the enlargement of the head 
post office at Maidstone. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Cups 
Chambers, Colchester. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


OF ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (*stoneface”). 


MANUFACTURERS 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 
Ih Brooke & & 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY co., Ltd.), 
MANUFACTURERS 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT 


erholme Works, HALIFAX. 


LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 16 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ANITARY CONGRESS HEALTH EXHIBITIONS, 1899 and 1902. : 


Payments extended over any number of years for Corporations and District Councils. 
No Laminations. 2 


Natural York Stone 


Josep 


Hipp 


BRONZE MEDALS, HIGHEST AWARD, S 


Perfect Foothold. Copes and Works like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Natural Polished Flag. 
appearance. No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becontes Slippery. 
, Contractors 
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GLAZED BRICKS, &. 


Suitable: 


alike for STEPS, 
LANDINGS, WINDOW and 
DOOR HEADS, ° SILLS, JAMBS, | 


or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES’, LrD.), 
London Offices: 16 Great George Street, Westminstere 
London eet 22 Somers Town, N.W. (Mid, Ry 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


or any purpose for which _NATURAL. 


DAS AS : 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


{ 


HMYyYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 
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MANCHESTER.—July 13 —For the erection of a cash office 
and premises in Stockport Road, Levenshulme. Mr. J. M. 
M’Elroy, general manager, Tramways Department, 55 Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. a 

MANNINGTREE.—July 21 —For alterations and additions 
to the Sunday schools. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Cuvs 
‘Chambers, Colchester. ; 

Mortey.—July 14 —For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
Melbourne Mills, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

Mucu HApHAM.—For the erection of a detached residence, 
&c., at Perry Green, Much Hadham, Herts. Messrs. Ansell 
& Ansell, architects, Harrow. 

NEASDEN.—July 14.—For the erection of 1,649 feet lineal, 
or thereabouts, of brick wall, ro feet in height, to the isolation 
hospital grounds at Dog Lane. Mr. O. Claude Robson, 
engineer to the District Council, Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For pulling-down and reconstruct- 
ing boundary wall and other works at the cemetery, Westgate 
Road, Newcastle. Messrs. Liddle & Browne, architects, 
Prudential Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—For the erection of new premises at 
Mickley, for the Mickley and District Social Club Company, 
Ltd. Messrs. W. Dixon & Son, architects, Union Buildings, 
St. John Street, Newcastle. 

PADDINGTON.—July 13.—For painting, repairs, &c., at the 
North dispensary, Little Union Place, Lisson Grove, and the 
South dispensary, relief office, &c., East Street, W. Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell, architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

PLYMOUTH.—For erection of five cottages at Steer Point. 
Messrs. Corderoy, Selby & Corderoy, 12 George Street, 
Plymouth. 

PRESTON.—July 17 —For the erection of an abattoir for 
pigs, cattle market, Brook Street, Preston. Schedule of 
quantities and form of tender obtained at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

REIGATE —July 15.—For extensions to the electric-lighting 
station near Wray Common Road. Mr. Fred. T. Clayton, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 

ROCHDALE.—July 15.—For the erection of the Queen 
Victoria memorial in Vicarage Road, Rochdale. Messrs. 


ELECTRIC 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


Woodhouse, Willoughby & Langham, architects, 100 King 
Street, Manchester. 

ROTHERHITHE.—July 14 —For erection of four blocks of 
dwellings for the working classes on the Fulford Street area 
site, Rotherhithe. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Spa Road, S.E. 

SCOTLAND.—July 13.—For the erection of additional fire 
exit and staircases, &c., at Ayr District asylum. Plans on 
application at Asylum to Medical Superinterdent. 

SCOTLAND.—July 15.—For setting back fronts and recon- 
structing two tenements in West Port, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Thomas Hunter, W.S , town clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 15 —For the reconstruction of Moore 
Street tripery, Glasgow. Mr. A B. M’Donald, city engineer, 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 16—For the erection of Springburn 
district library, Glasgow. Mr. W. B. Whitie, architect, 
196 St. Viticent Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 16 —For the erection of a post office at 
Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. Bills of quantities and forms of 
tender may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 17.—For the erection of a refuse loading 
bank at Dundee Terrace, Edinburgh. Mr. R. Morhan, city 
architect. 

SCOTLAND.—July 17.—For rebuilding the United Free 
church at St. Cyrus. Mr. James Lyal!, Roadside, St. Cyrus. 

SCOTLAND. — July 17.— For the erection of new infant 
department at Larbert Village public school. Messrs. A. & W. 
Black, architects, Falkirk. 

SCOTLAND.—July 18.—For the erection of Albion Road 
school, Edinburgh. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 20.—For the reconstruction of portion of 
two-storey goods shed C, 416 feet in length by 75 feet in width 
at berth 10, north quay of centre basin, Prince’s Dock, 
Glasgow. Mr. T. R Mackenzie, general manager, 16 Robert- 
son Street, Glasgow. 

SEABROOK —July 16.—For the erection of a petty sessional 
hall, reconstruction of the heating apparatus, and internal 
painting at Seabrook, Kent. Mr Frederick W. Ruck, county 
surveyor, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

SHREWSBURY.—Auvg. 3.—For the erection of a covered 
cattle sale ring (walls of brickwork and slated roof). Mr. W. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN, 


(1671. 


Telephone, 
2147 


DRESSED GRANITE 


ForM or BLoew OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE ,...- MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs 
arses Tennis Manceies leat ’ *| BROKEN SEND or iacletietaamiokes BALLAST, &c., 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
SEE TS STREET, LONDON; BU: THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


NARBOROOGH, near LEICESTER. 
PLEASE SPECIFY 


ainccney| SAM DEARDS’ 


Buliding be rendered PATENT 


" abeoiutciy Bate from Fire. 
weap orniae ap wos. | SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. |The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
I MDD MEMES. ote. are special features that no other systems possess, 
THE Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


THB VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


ARCHITECTS Guaranteed 5 Years. 


London Wall. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Construotion. are W 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHERWELL. 
Catalogues Free, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), ave sy deriichoe write a Samples and Prices o! 
RAND moan, umepe |Site case” re HELLIWELL 
6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. iBureorion avernin” 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, ppTENT GLAZING 


»+ g, Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. % 
ae Sn gh eS ESTABLISHED OVER if aa ; Seg a ones 
a0 SOS WATER W ORKS CONTRACTOR om Pin & 264% WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
* Ae ge we . ,, ey % . 
yee eee ae a re Mg "oc, | LONDON OFFICE; 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


.73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


se erage eg LIST of Art Plates published in “The 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


. Architect '’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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Chapple Eddowes, borough surveyor, The Square, Shrews- 
oury. : 

‘SHREWSBURY. — Aug. 4.—For the erection of station 
buildings and’ other works at Shrewsbury station, for the joint 
committee of the London and North-Western and Great Western 
Railway Companies. Mr. A, E. Bolter, secretary to joint 
committee, Paddington Station. 


SMALLEURGH.—July 18.—For alteraticns and additions to 
the laundry and the erection of new receiving wards anda 
disinfector at the workhouse, at Smallburgh, Norfolk. Mr. 
John alee, architect, 26 Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—July 23.—For the erection of two 
houses for police officers at Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea. Mr. 
F. Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


SOWERBY’ BRIDGE.—July 14.—For additions to Calder 
Oilcloth Works, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks, Messrs. Jackson & 
Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 


STALYBRIDGE.—For the erection of a house, Norman 
Road, Thompson Cross. Messrs. Thomas George & Son, 
architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT,.—July 16.—For the-erection of an isola- 
tion hospital containing two pavilions, one for twelve beds and 
one for four beds, administrative block and laundry, &c.,, 
at Cheadle. Mr. F. T. Inskip, surveyor, Brookhouse, Cheadle. 


SWADLINCOTE.—For general repairs and renovations at 
the Hastings Road Board school, Swadlincote, and for clean- 
ing, painting, colouring, varnishing, &c, at the schools; Church 
Gresley. Mr.-C. F. UnderhjJl, architect, Bedford Chambers, 
Station Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

TYNEMOUTH.—July 13.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
premises in Front Street, ‘Tynemouth. Mr. Wm. Hope, archi- 
tect, Trinity Buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of an underground 
public convenience in North Road, Cardiff. “Mr. W. Harput, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff, 


WALES.—July -13.—For the erection of three additional 
classrooms at Abertillery to accommodate 170 children, with 
cloak-room, store-room, &c. Mr. R. A. Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn, Mon, 

WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a boys’ department 
and for extending and improving the infants’ department at 
Cwmpark school, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Hillside Cottage, "Pentre. 

WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a dwelling- house, 
&c., below the site of the mane dam in the Elan Valley, near 
Rhayader, Radnorshire. Edward Orford Smith, town 
clerk, Council House, Binihinchart 


WALES. —July 13.—For the erection of a new physical — 


laboratory to the school buildings in Bush Street East, 
Pembroke Dock. Mr, D. Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 


WALES.—July 14.—For the erection of thirty-four houses at 
Bedlinog. Mr. P. Vivian Jonés, architect, Hengoed. 


WALES —July 14.—For the erection of boundary walls for 
the extension of the Pant cemetery, Dowlais. Mr. T. FH. 
Harvey, surveyor to the Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
Merthyr. 


WALES.—July 15.—For the erection of a new hotel to 
,eplace the Ship Aground, Porthcawl. Messrs. Cook & 


Edwards, architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 


. WALES.—Aug. 15.—For extensions and alteration of the 
Kidwelly Calvinistic Methodist chapel. 
& Sons, Anchor House. 


WALES.-—July 15.—For the erection of offices at Cefn Coed. 
Mr. R. C, Jenkins, architect, Cefn Coed, 


Messrs. John Anthony . 


WAKEFIELD.—July 13.—For alterations at the sewage out- 
Mr. F. Massie, Tetley House, Wake- 


fall works, Agbrigg. 
field. 

WALES.—For the erection 
Parcmain building -estate, 
solicitor, Carmarthen, 


of two 
Carmarthen. 


WALES —July 13 —For the’erection of a tiew department 
to accommodate 4oo-girls at Mardy, together with a cookery 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillsi 


kitchen. 


dwelling-houses on 


WALES.—July 16. 
Mr. .A. Soppitt, 


sanatorium, Canton, 


ide Cottage, Pentre. | architect, Cardiff. 


WALES —July 15—For the erection of a pair of ‘semi- 
detached cottages at Trelewis, Treharris. 
deswell, architect, John Street, ‘Treharris. 


Mr. William Dow- 


—For-the erection of a lodge <at the 
Cardiff.. Mr. W. Harpur, borough 


engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


WALES —July 17.—For the erection of a Wesleyan church 
at Birchgrove, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Mr, Edwin Seward, 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 

have REMOVED to | 


‘4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. o. 


Bills.of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books fo¥ Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt;'5s. 
ALL OFFICE:SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. } 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH, 

Equal to Lithography and’50'per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and| 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors' Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract!'Dimension, &o., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., ‘62 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities '' Box) 14” x9" 5”, 2s. each. 
‘No. 4021 P.Q. Central. "Telegrams, as ‘Oldacres, London.’ 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
, FINIALS, Magis ftp ay VENTILATORS, 


Spécialitée—WINDOW HEADS. 
OATALOGUE pottis -APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
beeiag INSTRUMENTS, 
Water ‘Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, | 


‘SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


“Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing: Boards, ‘T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, 


Materials‘of ¢yery description, 
HEYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents ‘for thé United Kingdom, 


reis*s 


healers &c., LETHOGRAPHED 


SAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, | 


FERRO-GALLIC 


janvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. FE. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAIP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, 


AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ‘ROOFING SHEETS, 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
Series, all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 


EYRE & | SPOTTISWOODE, tr 


Loridon= Creat Now: St: ; Fleet St.,"E:c. 


‘GILBERT WOOD & ‘CO., Lte:, 
-Publishers, **The Architect,” 


TORPEDO: 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different: kinds), - 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73iuches wide), 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
| POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN |& LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, ‘Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone ‘No. 185 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, ‘“ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY ee & WIRE WoRKS 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.G, 


of useful and ornamental 


mi ft 
CLT 
LUT sev. 
A a 
HU 

na 


Lime-Sereens,*Desk 
Wirework “for {Coil 
Case, Lifts, °&e. ~ 


tor the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 


free on application. 
. “TELEPHONE 2495°GRRRARD. 


OLUME TXVil. ‘OF THE “ARCHITECT. 


6- ir" *Tmper ial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Lon¢on, E.0. 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E- 


Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” — 
(a RR ROR RR RE RR A A ERE ES 


Manufacturer of every’ ‘description 


WIREWORK, | 


-Bpecial low quotations for Wirework — 


‘Hstimates “and Ilustrations post 


Handsomely “bound: in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, sprioeae Ode 
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WALES.—July 18—For. the erection of 29 houses at 
Aberbeeg. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 


WALES.—July 2c.—For the construction of masonry abut- 
ments, fence walls,and various’street works in connection with 
the reconstruction and widening of various bridges over the 
Glamorganshire canal comprised in Contract No. 1 ; also for 
supply and erection: of steel girders, flooring, &c., and other 
contingent works comprised: in’ Contract No. 2, for the 


For additions: to girl 


Street, Barnsley. 


TENDERS, 
BARNBLBY. 
s’ high school, Sheffield Road, Barnsley. 


Messrs, CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects; 13 Regent 


Accepted tenders. 


G, Rymer, Summer Lane, mason. 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


The F arnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Pontypridd’ Urban District Council. Mr. J, Colenso Jones, 
clerk, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
WALSALL.—July 16.—For the erection of new buildings at 


the: workhouse, Pleck Road, Walsall. 
architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—July 16.—For the erection ofa church 


at Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, Lancs. 
cation cam be seen at the Vicarage. 


WARRINGTON.—Aug. 17.—For rebuilding church, New- 
Messrs. Travers & Ramsden, archi- 


tects, 44 Church Street, Leigh, Lancashire. 


WHITEHAVEN.—July 22.—For the erection of a Sunday 
school, classrooms, &c., connected with Hogarth Mission, 


church, near Warrington. 


Whitehaven, Mr. J. S. Moffat, archite 
Whitehaven. 

WITHAM (ESSEX).—July 20.—For 
engine-house, engine foundations, boiler 


coal’ stores, chimney-shaft and ‘water-tower. 


Blood, clerk, U.D.C., Witham. 


“Holidays in Belgium and the Ardennes” 


of a prettily illustrated drochure by Per 


being issued by the Great Eastern Railway. 
of inexpensive holidays, 7z¢@ Harwich and Antwerp, in Flanders 
A special feature has been made of the 
tinted illustrations, which are effective:and artistic. 


and the Ardennes. 


NEw Sunday schools in connection with the. Independent 
Methodist church, Barton Road, Stretford, have been opened. 
The schoolroom provides accommodation for about 600, and 
there is a lecture-hall capable cf holding about 250, besides 
nineteen vestries for classes The total cost is 3,250/7. Mr John 


Bowden was the architect. 


W. Goodyear & Son, Sheffield Road, joiner. 

Dawber, Townsley & Co, Eastgate, slater. 

B. Denison, Regent Street, South, plumber. 
C. Dryden, Doncaster Road, plasterer. 
Snowden & Son, Market Street, painter. 


For street works in Havelock Street, Longcar Street and part 
of Westfield Street, and for the laying of sewerage work 
in Harrison Street. Mr. J: HENRY TAYLOR, borough 
surveyor. 

G, F, BROWN, Park Road, Havelock Street, 3757 ; Longcar 
Street, 3617; part of Westfield Street, 2297. 175.; Harrison 
Street, 452. 115. (accepted ). 

BRADFORD. 

For a complete electric-light installation at the sanatorium for 
consumptives at Eastby. 

SMITH & CROFT, Bradford (accepted ) 5 ESOPIe? EY fe. 


For the erection of: a shop and house} High Street, Great 
Horton, Bradford: Mr. SAM SPENCER, architect, Old 
Bank Chambers, Great Horton, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 

O. Booth & Son, Great Horton, mason. 
J. Patchett & Son, Clayton Heights, joiner. 
Berry & Crabtree, Great Horton, plasterer. 

H, Gornall, Great Horton, plumber. 


For the erection of school premises for special classes, with 
cookery and laundry over, in Usher Street. 
Accepted tenders. 
F. Robinson & Sons, Thornton, near Bradford, mason. 
R. Raper, Dudley Hill, joiner, 

Owram & Jackson, Barkerend Road, plumber. 

R. H. Dewhirst, Vaughan Street, ironfounder. 
G. Goodyear & Son, Upper Pollard Street, plasterer. 

G. W. Callaway, Bottomley Street, concreter. 

Hill & Nelson, slater. 
A. Skaife, Mildred Street, painter. 


Mr. H. E. Lavender, 


Drawing and specifi- 


ct, 53 Church Street, 


the erection of an 
-house and seatings, 
Mr. W. Bindon 


is the title 
cy Lindley, which is 
It is descriptive 


A, C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED’ KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §. Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain; 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


PHILLIPS? PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


For full descriptive Catalogue, addres; the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon 


. 
——s 


Glazed Bricks. 


Che Company work, their own: Mines of -Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron; and manufacture also 


orcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
A London : 77 Queen. Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E:C. 

{ . 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster — 
pecoraTions, | “Al, BE TRAVERS 


H: E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W: COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. IS: THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 


ae un a ae Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, £¢, 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, Mh) 


a 
JOINERY and a 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


— 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James, Bedford & Co, 


. Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HEY), 


q Ventilating Engineers; 
~ Mount Street, HALIFAY. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AN 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 


————— throughout. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Giastonbury, | Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR... | 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
applicatior. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No, 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


LIMITED, The Best Material for 
_ ENGINEERS, |Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables. Cowsheds, 
LIVERPOOL | Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
|H.M, GOVERNMENT. A usy 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, | 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WARMING 


ESTABLISHED 
151. 
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BEBMINGHAM. 
For the construction of underground sanitary conveniences at 
Moseley village. Mr. AMBROSE W. CROSS, surveyor, 23 
Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


Currall, Lewis & Martin. : . £388 16 9 
G. Trentham ‘ ; : < : §348'-0 oO 
A.C. Hughes >. 334 0 0 
SMITH & PITTS, 418 Moseley Road, Birming- 

ham (accepted ) . f 293 CG O 


BRIGHTON. = 
For the erection of a pumping-station, comprising engine- 
room, boiler-house, coal store, workshop and offices, and of 
a chimney-shaft and flues at Falmer, Sussex. 


W. A. Field & Co. . £14, 419 0 O 
R. Cook & Sons 12,876 0 0 
J. Longley & Co. 12,489 0 oO 
Rowland Bros, ; 11,989 0 oO 
KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted) 10,933 0 O 


For the erection of een five-roomed artisans’ dwellings in 
Elm Grove. Mr. F. J. C. May, surveyor. 
J. & W. Stmmonps, Ashford Road, Pee 
(accepted) ° - : 


CANNOCK. 
For the construction of a road bridge over Goldie Brook, 
Saredon. Mr. HERBERT WHITEHEAD, surveyor, Penk- 
ridge, near Stafford. 

F. Sprenger . 
F. Williams ; : : 
J. C. NEVITT, Stafford ( accepted) ; . r 


aL2555200 20 


.£482 0 oO 
475° 9 .0 
431 16 o 


CLAYTON. 

For the erection of a nurses’ home at the workhouse, Clayton, 
Yorks. Mr. SAM SPENCER, architect, Old Bank 
Chambers, Great Horton. 

Accepted tenders, 
O. Booth & Son, mason. 
S. Benn, joiner. 
T. Nelson & Son, slater. 
J. C. & A. Sunderland, plasterer. 
W. & H. Pickles, plumber. 
C. Jagger, painter. 


CLECKHEATON. 
For the construction of a new road from Whitcliffe to White- 


chapel Road, 500 yards in lenge, Cleckheaton. oe Gis 
LUND, surveyor. 


J. SLINGER & Co, Glécklienton (accepted ). 


DEVONPORT. 
For the erection of a boundary wall to land adjoining the work- 


house. Mr. EDGAR M. LEEST, architect, 14 St. Aubyn: 

Street, Devonport. Quantities by Messrs. LEEST & 

ADAMS, Devonport. 
ROA B2Nealees £699 0 oO 
T. Jenkin & Son. 674.0 @ 
J. Crockerell ; 650 0 oO. 
H. J. Allen . 640 o@ Oo 
T. May : 618 o oO. 
W. C. Shaddock | 597 9 O 
W. E. Blake 569 0 oO 
Pearce Bros. : 566 o Oo 
W. G. Perkins 545 0 O 
J. H. Palmer : “ : x 4543, 70 +o 
F. C. Ambrose : - : : 3. 525 OnO 
Matcham & Co., Limited . a htS O50) 
G. H. Smite & Son, Devonport (accepted ) 499 15 © 


GOLCAR. 
For the erection of dwelling-houses and additions to building 
at Golcar, Yorks. Mr. ARTHUR SHAW, architect, Golcar. 
J. Haigh, Golcar, mason. 
J. Crowther, Wellhouse, joiner. 
T. Allison, Ltd., Milnsbridge, plumber. 
Pickles Bros , Huddersfield, slater. 
W. Armitage, Golcar, plastering and painting. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


For additions to stables, &c., in St. Thomas’s Road. Mr. J. 
RERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


Accepted tenders. 
M. S. & J. Crowther, Birkby, Huddersfield, mason. 
F. Maffin & Co, Huddersfield, joiner. 
S. Hale, plumber. 
Broadbent Bros., Moldgreen, plasterer. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, slater. 
J. E. Dyson, Lindley, concreter. 5 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILI. AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


impermeable’ Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFIG] AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 


Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F.BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 


N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


WW. SALTER & CO. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
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HEATON MERSEY. LANCHESTER. 
For the erection of pumping station, screening wells and | For the erection of house and smithy in Ford Lane, Lanchester. 
sewage filters at Heaton Mersey. Mr. WALTER BANKS, ee pres E. TAYLOR, architect, Prospect House, 
anchester. 


A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 
GREIG & STAFFORD, Stockport (accepted) . £3,310 8 7 WARD & WALTON, Lanchester and sia pee 


HUNSLET. (accepted) ar . ONE Sgt 4100.0 
For staining and varnishing the floors at the new workhouse 
at Rothwell Haigh. 
A. G. Newton. : 7 103ms 7a00 LONDON. 
RONUK, LTD., Manchester (accepted ) ‘ se S9er 7a 
C. H. Wales & Son . P . ; - 55 5 ©| For street works in Rowhill Street (Lower Clapton Road) and 
C. Hirst r : : ° ‘ ‘ > se Sac Swinnerton Street (southward from Mabley Street). Mr. 
J. Wilks i 5 Se : : + _48aqi0) 10 N. SCORGIE, pass engineer. 
W. Pinder . é 5 7 ‘ 3 oe AOMOnLO ng: 
Wepeeer me Gond S.C tae BG owhill Street. 
T.G. Towers . . : - : - « ) 30u10LES C. W. Killingback & mA : : ‘ Fe . £870 6 6 
A. Brett F ; : “ : : % <n SSeS ae T. Adams . : : : : . 7230.0 
E Jones. - - : ; : ; jane SOMO Grounds & Newton . ; : : : rire ak hb 
: W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . P 660 17 o 
ILFORD. G PORTER, 2 Arthur Street, Well Street, Hack- 
For supply of machinery and tools in connection with the ney, N. E (accepted ) : ‘ « 63517 5 
electric tramways. 
W. Newsotp & Co, London (accepted) . .£381 5 0 Swinnerton Street. 
C. W. a ean Com. : C : » 27610 9 
IRELAND. T. Adams . : : : ° 250) ato 
For the erection of a dwelling-house, shop and out-offices at Grounds & Newton. - : ; Bee 235-.85°5 
Muckamore, co. Antrim. Mr, F, W. Lockwoop, archi- W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd... ‘ : : 222) 16" 8 
tect, Belfast. G. PORTER (accepted ) . 2 ‘ 2 1 wEZzIOk O 8 
Kidd . - : : : : : : £1,386 oO 
Armstrong : : c : : c 1,350 © o| For works in reinstating lairage, &c, on the site of the old 
McClughin op eae ieee eer er. T6310 0)” O basin at the Hore ef Cattle Market, Deptford. 
Kerr . i ‘ ; : ; é - 1,249 15 oO SPENCER, SANTO & CO. (accepted ) » . £2,026 0 0 
McCann . é Sr ic ’ : - .1;220-0>_ 0 
Frew . . . ‘ : : ¢ ° . 1,200 0 o| For additions to Ealing Park laundry, Mr. J. HuME, 
Barton eet eee ee teen sere ee eee! IST50% O! architect and surveyor. 
W. Field r , 3 F ; : - £472 10 oO 
KETTERING. J. Johnson . 3 ; 3 d , ‘ Be A704 Gi. 0 
For street works on the Headlands and London Road building R. A. Scutt. ; ; ; : ‘ a a 450n Om. O 


estate, Kettering. Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, sur- 


veyors, Kettering. For alterations and additions to villa residence, Sans Souci, 


F. Barlow . F f = f ‘ e 32,0408 OF OC Gunnersbury. Mr. J. HUME, architect, Chiswick. 

W. G. Willmott : : O62) 54355 On. O | Speechly & Smith. . : : : «4497, 0 oO 
LEWIN & SON, Kettering (accepted) . a) 2;490m O_O Prince Bros. ‘ 4 - ; 3 : 22 45h 10 0 
Goodman & Murkett : 5 - 7 2?4008 OBO D. D. Neath : ; : ; : : 5 440m On O 


| 


mms PALS I BALDWINS, Ln. 


ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Lta 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES, 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


MEDWAY) 


T. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING) 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Eaivantoce:| 

NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. | 

Teleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, Havirax.'’’ Telephone No. 300. | 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
SS 


Wublin Bossi 


Snlaid Marble Mantel=Pieces, 


This beautiful long-lost art revived. 


(M. 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND See CO. 


Old Examples accurately Restored . GALYVYANIZERS 
By SHARP & EMERY, |ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS bmn 
17 GREAT BRUNSWICK ST., DUBLIN. DIRECT COUPLED IRON WORK. 
sea OXFORD STREET, LONDON. nT ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
OLUME LXVIII. OF THE AROHITECT| HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 
ts Mimperial Buildings, Ludgatecreus, EC. | 6 | ALAND POWER. 5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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LUTON. 


For: street works. in: Cowper’ Street,, Hoo» Street;. Cambridge:| For 


Street, Ashburnham: Road! and Lyndhurst: Road.. Mr. 
A J. i: EVANS, borough surveyor. 
Cambridge Street. 


OXENHOPE. 
the erection: of a. house: at Oxenhope, Yorks. Mr. 
THomas W. BOTTOMLEY, architect, 16 Prince. Street, 
Haworth. 
Accepted tenders. 
W. Wright, Oxenhope, joiner. 


G. Powdrill . . : : : £251 2 6 F. Row, Oxenhope, plumber. 
Free & Sons : Peles eer G. Holmes; plasterer: 
VICTORIA STONE Co, Bishopsgate Street, | W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
London, E.C (accepled) . ; : weal eLOw ss Total £220. 
Cowper Street. OXFORD, 
Free & Sons 5 . : : : . - 293 5 ©] For the erection of cricket pavilion for Merton College: Mr. 
G Powdrill . . : =) (2755-97 9 HERBERT Peas architect, 22 George Street, Oxford. 
VICTORIA STONE Co. (accepted) : . - 274 14 0 J; Peattre®. : 5 . £1,328 O20 
Hoo Street. J. Parnell & Son ; : : 5 1,070 0 O 
Pee 3 : » Sg8Be197 8 Mc. E. Fitt 4 ‘ : : . . ; 897 90 Oo 
GC EOMe Sa ei) ee 186-1 Bratken. Brose ita so ei ele oS ERs erie ces 
ae Snowe Co. (accepied) ial tage ‘9 3 J. Woeldndsc 5 oes 
‘ Symm & Co, Oxford (accepted ) : y A ONO 
Lyndhurst Road. PARKESTON. 
G. Powdnill . : : : ; ‘ : ; as . For the furnishing of the schools at Parkeston, near Harwich. 
Free & Sons pO ee OR aa oan Mr. J. W. START, architect, Colchester. 
N/ECRORIA “STONE CO,.(accepled) = 2s) Soke 44510 W. Chambers. sto gel SaaS aaa - £499 10. 0 
Ashburnham Road. Shannon, Ltd. * : ; - 399 13 6 
G. Powdrill’. 3 é ; : : 5 Lae Wen London School Furnishing Ge. d 5 Bite) (on 8 
Free & Sons é : Sa ROMLON-O W.C..Theobald . . : : 5 329 0, O 
VICTORIA STONE Co. (accepted) 5 : AG heey mee O Fisher, Son & Weaver A x 2197 Oro 
North of England School Furnishing Co. 309 0 O 
NAW SRE. Bennett Furnishing Co. . : 26615 4 
For rebuilding the bridge over the Witham on the road lead- G E. Hawes, Norwich (accepted : L 290 0 oO 
ing from Bassingham to: Thurlby. Mr. C.D. M. TRINDER, Wralexteiican® 2: : ; 288 00 


surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newark. 
G. MARTIN, Norton Disney, Newark (accepted ) . £280 0 oO 


PONTEFRACT. 
F or the construction of the ferry bridge drainage and. sewage- 


NEWBURY. disposal works. Mr. JOHN WAUGH, engineer, Sunbridge 
For the erection of chemical and physical/laboratories;.lecture- Chambers, Bradford. 

room and workshop at St. Bartholomew’s Grammar school. Wilson & Sons . ; ; : : F . £8,282 --0 6 
Mr. W. H. BELL, architect, Market apse Newbury. Coupland & Co. : : : : : 2 86;730 20 S10 
Brazier : * ‘ . £880. 0 oO Sugden: . c F : 5 5 » 5:9992 OF O 
Ghiversic cp te eRe aes be Meanie OS AO OE gr ORC Crabtree. ae See 5,965 oO: 0 
Bastin . ; : i F 4 . 862 10 Oo Satclitt. ; ; ‘ ; & ox 557058. 00 0 
Musselwhite & Son 853207 0 Ward & Tetley . ecm! ae % 5 5 :) VSGNLO-~O 
G. Head’ « ’ ; 3 ‘ ; 842 0 0 Clements & Rothera : i ‘ , ee} 500s O20 
Erems & SONS, “Pound Street,. Newbury (@c- Dickinson . 5,467". 02-0 
cepted.) . ; F ; F ‘ ; C2 OO Ives & Co., Gomersal (accepted) 5,400 0 Oo 


—_——  —— — — — — ————————OOOeeeee00OO0OOOOS=SOososS——_—_—  _.—————————_—T— 4 
. € ; Qa Ff MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND. TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
i : § ~ a s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON: ROAD; 

‘s | wea oe 2 of : i eB Telegrams, ‘‘ 8newin, London.’' LON DON, E:C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
| 


Postal 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, ge 
Addresses, 


wie ALFRED WALKER & SON,’ °°" “zictscases! 


CONTRACTORS: FOR AD SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 


EXECUTED IN ALL. PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied’ and’ Fixed by us at the: Surveyors’ Institute,.London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs; A..Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


Over: 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for,Durability on Application. ‘Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 
ae 


veer Travelling Cranes 


For: use: in Also Makers of 
- TIMBER: YARDS, OVERHEAD. ELECTRIC 
yi va) SAW MILLS; CRANES, 
é ie a i STONE: YARDS; | OVERHEAD’ ROPE 


re 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES; : CRANES; SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE; 
TRAVELLER, tate thts sarah tenes OVERHEAD’ PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons. 
In sizes from % to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. CRANES. 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal Iron Works, West Corton, MANCHESTER. 


2S aie “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 OENTRAL. 


ESTABL'SHED 
1844, 3 


REE IN ED BITUMEN. 
LONDON: PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street; E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips: Marsh. 
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SU PPLEMENT 


—— 


ROCHDALE. 
For the erection of car-shed at Bridgefold. Mr. S. S. PLATT, 
borough surveyor. 
W. A. Peters & SONS, Crossfield, Rochdale (accepéed ). 
ROCHESTER. 
For repair to buildings and greenhouses at St. Margaret’s 


cemetery. Mr. W. T, CALLUND, surveyor, 2 South Avenue, 
Rochester. 

J. A. Leonarp, Acorn Works, Rochester (ac- 
cepted) : : : 05 moO ® 


SHEFFIELD. 
For the erection of University College, Sheffield. Messrs. 
Gipps & FLOCKTON, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 


Sheffield. 
W. Hopkins . : - £105, 500 Oo O 
GsCatr 3 - 5 70,610 O O 
Willcock & Co. 68,000 Oo O 
J. Hutchinson & Son 67,790 oO 
Hodson & Son 65,599 Oo oO 
T. Roper & Sons . 65,095 Oo oO 
Armitage & Hodgson 64,781 0 O 
J. Eshelby & Son. 64,300 0 O 
Dawson & Jones . 63,370 0 oO 
G. Longden & Son, Ltd. 61,542 0 O 
Ash, Son & Biggin 61,180 0 oO 
Watt Bros. . ' 61,063 .0 -o 
Shillito & Son 61:GO9) 0 oO 
J. FIDLER, Sheffield and Eckington (accepted ) 60,500 O Oo 


SKELMANTHORPE. 

For the erection of a dwelling-house in Commercial Road, 
Skelmanthorpe, Yorks. Mr, J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

Accepted tenders, 
H. Lodge, Skelmanthorpe, mason. 
G. Taylor & Sons, Shelley, joiner. 
J. H. Thornton, Skelmanthorpe, plumber. 
J. Hatlas, Clayton West, plasterer. 
G. Lindley & Sons, Shepley, painter. 
G. Beard & Son, Thurlstone, slater. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 


For street works in Clay Street. 
BELLFIELD & BARNES, Lord Street (accepied ). 


| STOWMARKET. 


For alterations and additions to the union house and laundry 
and drainage scheme. Mr. JOHN. S. CORDER, architect, 
Wimborne House, Tower Street, Ipswich, 


WietG eLorter ; 16 oO 

Scales & Robins : : ey! aan 9 i 

Murray & Sherwin : : ; ACS ao Oo 

A. Plummer ., 3 : « 445140. 0 

HaPotter : : 7 44,305,420 oO 

W. THEOBALD & Sons, Needham Market 
(accepted) 5 ’ : : : * 4)R28.a0= 0 

SWADLINCOTE, 

For painting and Bapenne 18 cottages at Stanton. 
Jawiamers. ; : ; £136 17 6 
T. Turner & Son. - . 5 ; lil “O*O 
A. Harvey - : : A ayia, xo. 
A. Staley eos 
W. Tebbett . 92 I0 Oo 
©. Jones. 88 I0 o 
Whillock & Gratton 85 19 3 
J. A. Wakefield . 79 16 oO 
A. Holmes . é mn. 4 
G. W. Mason é TOs O 
A. Brown BO eIO) LO 
I. Hoon & Son, Church Gresley, Burton- on- 

Trent (accepted ) . . ’ a 61 4 0 


SWINTON. 
For sinking a well, 9 feet diameter, about 69 feet deep, in a field 
near the Midland Railway. Mr. Kk. FOWLER, surveyor. 
E. THOMPSON, Crosshall Gate, Mexborough, 
near Rotherham (accepted) 5 : wets: 10. O 
UCKFIEBLD. 
For carrying-out alterations to the sewerage works at Uckfield, 


Sussex. Mr, THOMPSON, surveyor. 
J. Jackson : - : : : ~£858 2.25 
E./H.'*King . : - . : was OsS10 23 
G. G. RAYNOR (accepted ) ; 2 : : 5» Ere t amie i 


UXBRIDGE. 

For the erection of a store.and cart shed.and fence walls on 
land adjoining the waterworks, Waterloo ‘Road. Mr. 
WILLIAM L. EVES, surveyor, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

S. PRATT, Uxbridge (accepted ) . £184 -0.-0 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
**OOLITE, BATH.” 
**OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEX. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER “DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 ‘GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


QUARRIES. lO cases QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. ah u gore ate*\s: BOX GROUND. 
were, BR aypr 
CORSHAM DOWN. ot Sc, & ce™ COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. \ got Wee io be | STOKE GROUND. 
ase FARLEIGH DOWN. <8 eet ow obiathedronlytot WESTWOOD GROUND. : 4 
TRADE MARK. BRADFORD. ah ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. habe Sele 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


American Maple Flooring. 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 16810 176 DRUMMOND. STREET, | N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “* Veneer, London.” 


EVERY MAN TO .HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL = WHITE GLASS TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, <3/G@; 21-0z. Glass, <f/=— per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL *BROS,, ‘Pioneers ‘of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
IMARMORITE: supplied, AS USED«IN THE PRINCIPAL ‘HOSPITALS. Pull particulars on application: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES. Received too late for Classification. 
For the erection of the superstructure of new asylum at DEVON 
Whitchurch, Cardiff. 5 af ; . ; 
For additions to the master’s residence for the Paignton School 
W. Thomas & Co... Fe ore £275, Ge Board. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; : 4 264,997 0 3 Torquay and Paignton. 
led Die eee i 3 ‘ ; ATO GS Oe H. DREw, Paignton (accepled ). 
Turner & Sons. . : : : : ~1244;222)20 0 
M’Cormick & Sons... : : . . 242,787 0 O| For additions to Hele Paper Works, for the Hele Paper Com- 
J. Allan. : a : : : . “238596 48 11 pany. Mr.CuHas J BULGIN, architect, City Chambers, 
D. W. Davies : . é “ j . 237,750 0 0 Exeter. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE 
W. Williams . : : ; ‘ , » 233,990 0 Oo BROWN, of Penton 
H. Willcock & Co. ; 233,028 O oO Geo. Setter : : ; : 3 By Me Hy Foye) {6k (5) 
W. Kinc & SONs, Westminster (accepted) . 232,390 O O Labdon & Sons : : ‘ é ; «12,363,100 
IN: Prattye : 525325 stOgO 
WATFORD. NICKS BROs., Bradninch (accepted). " 2» 25030020 
For laying about 1,480 yards 15-inches diameter earthenware 
sewer and storm-water drain, 1,140 yards 12-inches ditto, } PAIGNTON. ; 
with manholes, iron Pipe &e, For alterations and additions to stables at Primley, for Mr. 
Helles, jun. - : : : £4724 6 10 H. C. Belfield. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, archi- 
A.B. Champniss . : ; 5 : 3,480 13 O tects, Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT 
Bracey & Clark A : : A : 3302;880 810% 10 CATTERMOLE BROWN, Paignton. 
Leslie& Co. . 2 eee : : habs 2,832 oo G. Webber ioe Rh eer ae ana £0375 oo 
J.Dickson <0. 5 st we 2086S Boo Pe CAR RAE Dew er ee ee ee 1,350 0 O 
T. Free & Sons : : : : : <eue2 O1O aL 3k H. Webber & Sons . ; : ; sre gS 2010 aL 0 
G. G. Raynor . 2,378 10 O E. Westlake. . 5 1230-10 0 
H. Brown, Whippendell Road, Watford d (ae H. DREw, Beye (accepted with modifica. 
cepted) . : 2320750 0 tions). 1,220 0 0 
For painting aed Reon eens at , Primley: fe Mr. H. C. 
WIMBLEDON. Belfield. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, 
For street works in Albany Road, Rosevine Road, Tolverne Torquay and Paignton. 
Road, Trewince Road. Mr. ie: COOPER, surveyor. THOMAS & Co., Paignton (accepted ) . A Be P15 (el) 


E. ILEs, jun., 54 North Road, Wimbledon, S. W. (accepted )— 
Albany Road, £2c9; Rosevine Road, £534; Tolverne 
Road, £516 ; Trewince Road, £512. 


For drainage and sanitary works at Cross Cottages, for Mr. 
H.C. Belfield. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, archi- 
tects, Torquay and Paignton. 

C. & R. E. DREw, Paignton (accepted ). 


YORK TOWN. For the formation of new roadway, &c, for the estate of Mr. 
For the erection of twelve cottages, Alexandra Avenue, York. H. C. Belfield. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, archi- 
Town, Camberley, Surrey. Mr. W. J. Hopcson; archi- tects, Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT 
tect, Vectis, Camberley. CATTERMOLE BROWN, eee 
F.Chinchen . : : ‘ 5 - . £3,200 0 O R: Haris 2 < : 7 -£495 0 oO 
W.W. Gale. 5 ; - 2,994 0 O G. Webber . 5 é SON eke : 3 » £472- 0'—-0 
J. KNIGHT, Camberley (accepted) : : eee 5500 0 H. Webber & Sons. 3 ‘ : . 464 0 0 
G. Taylor . ; : . 2,565 oO © H. DREw, Paignton (accepted ) Z 2 j - 445 00 


NEWETSONS 


Furnishing Contractors 


Interior Woodwork, Decorations, &c. 


Estimates given Illustrated 
from Architects’ Furnishing 
Plans, Catalogue Free. 
Specifications or —— 
Instructions. References to 


important 


Mininum Contracts recently 
Quotations completed for 
compatible with | Municipal and 
Seasoned Materials = rhe « PELHAM” Bedstead, of Sheraton The “ROSLIN” Bedstead, of Oakfumea ther Pubic 
Mahogany, inlaid with Satinwood, 3 ft. wide (or stained green), 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, 
and good work. by 6 ft. 6 in long, #6 10s. £3 5s. ae 
(All other sizes at proportionate prices.) (Or 4 ft. 6 in, wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, #4 12s. 6d.) Buildings. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXEIER._THE CHOIR, LOOKING EAST. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, TONBRIIGE. 


WINDOW, CA D’ORO PALACF, VENICE. 


PAIGNTOWN—continucd. 

For new Sunday-school premises for the Baptist church. 
Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE 
BROWN, Paignton. 

R. HARRIS & SON, Paignton (accepted) . - 
Lowest of four tenders. 


TEIGNMOUTH. 

For new Congregational schools. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & 
BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and Paignton.» Quantit’es 

by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE Brown, Paignton. 


£541 ORO 


G. H. Marshall * - £43)5308. 04-0 
S. Blatchford . é - ai. ScSOmOmO 
J. Mumford : 1,849 0 oO 
H. Mills . Tol syOn GO 
F, C. Francis 1,795 0 Oo 
E. Andrews, , F sae Ue 3,750 I0 oO 
J. J. Hayman, Teignmouth (accepied ) 1,745 0 oO 
For dwelling-house at Crosspark, for Mr. S. Lane. Messrs. 


BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and 
Paignton. 
F. C. FRANCIS, Teignmouth (accepted ) 


Lowest of four tenders, 


TORQUAY. 

For new steam bakery premises for the Torquay Co-operative 
Society, Limited, Central Premises, Union Street. Messrs. 
BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE 
Brown, Paignton. 

JOHN MumForD, Torquay (accepted at schedule prices), 


- £492 0 o 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


MESSRS. ROWLAND, CARR & Co. have sent us a copy of their 
new illustrated catalogue of cast and wrought-iron stairs. It 
is a handsomely got-up volume, and abounds in designs for 
simple and elaborate stairs, handrails, balustrades, newel posts, 
&c, some of them being of considerable grace and attractive- 
ness. A large proportion of the designs are, however, for fire- 
escape staircases adapted for hospitals, lunatic asylums, work- 
houses, factories, stores, theatres, &c. These, while for the 
most part of the utmost simplicity, are eminently practical and 
economical alike of cost and space. 


TRADE NOTES. 


KEIGHLEY parish church, Yorks, is to have a new clock 
and chimes. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds, have the work in hand, and it is to be completed at an 
early date. 

THE new drill-hall at Chelmsford, which was opened on 
Saturday last by Lord Roberts, has been glazed with glass 
Io feet 3 inches long by 24 inches wide, and for this purpose 
Messrs. Sam Deards’, Ltd., special strong glazing bar, gal- 
vanised and lead covered, was adopted. 

THE British Steam Specialties, Ltd, in addition to their 
head-office at Leicester, have opened showrooms and stores, 
&c, at 73 Farringdon Road, London, E.C., fur their well- 
known specialties, and also for the sale of the plumbing, wood 
and other goods of the Exhibit and Trading Company. 

THE mosaic in the entrance to the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 
into which is introduced the Belfast coat-of-arms, was laid by 
Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd. (formerly Diespeker & Co.), Bath 
House, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, for Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
architects, Belfast. Messrs. Diespeker are also laying the 
mosaic in Purdysburn asylum, near Belfast, for Messrs. 
Graeme, Watt & Tulloch, architects, both these contracts 
having been secured in competition. 

THE fifty-second annual report of the Birkbeck Building 
Society. shows that the surplus profit on the year’s working 
after writing off all ascertained losses is 21,1972. 7s. 3a., which, 
added to the previous year’s total of 308,576/. 6s. 6a, makes a 
sum of 329,773/. 135. 9d. ; of this amount the directors have 
placed 25,0co/. to the permanent guarantee fund, raising such 
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fund to 250,000/, the whole of which is invested in Consols. 
These funds together amount to 554,7732 135. 9d. 

IT is interesting to note in connection with the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup race that the tents occupied by the timekeepers 
and route guardians were supplied by the Willesden Paper and 
Canvas Works, Ltd., and also that the flags—triangular and 
square—-having direct signalling significance were made of 
Willesden paper. This latter was necessary owing to the 
curling: propensities of ordinary bunting. Willesden canvas 
was also much in evidence in connection with car covers, &c. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Provost MURCHLAND has received intimation from 
London that the King has given the Royal assent to the 
Electrical Lighting Bill promoted by the Corporation of Irvine. 
The order provides, amongst other things, for the lighting of 
the streets in the burgh by electricity. 

AT a meeting of the electric-lighting committee of the 
Arbroath Town Council a report was submitted which showed 
that the cost of laying the electric light in the compulsory area 
under the provisional order would be 20,coo/, and that at the 
end of two years it would be optional on the part of anybody 
outside the compulsory area to apply for its extension, which 
would make the cost 40,co:/7, It was moved that for financial 
reasons, and in the prospect of the introduction of a large 
scheme of water supply, the best possible terms be arranged 
with a company for carrying through the woik. As an amend- 
ment it was moved that sectional offers be obtained before a 
definite conclusion was come to, The motion was carried by 
a majority. 

THE new electricity-generating station erected by the 
Oldham Corporation at Greenhill, in the centre of the borough, 
has been formally opened. The estimated cost of the works is 
from 156,0co/ to 157,00¢/. The first station was erected by the 
Corporation in 1892, and four years later found enlargement 
necessary. In 1900 power was needed for the tramway service, 
as-well as further power owing to the growth of the general 
demand for electricity, and the site at Greenhill, with a super- 
ficial area of 112,7c0. feet, was obtained. 'The plant installed 
in the engine-room -at present totals 6,000 horse-power, and 
without additional buildings it will be possible to add another 
4,800 horse-power. »When required, it is proposed to add 


a third bay to the engine-room to contain four 2,5co horse- 
power sets, while if the buildings-are extended according to 
the present proposals, the total capacity of the complete 
station will be approximately 20,000 horse-power, the whole of 
the site being then utilised. 

A MEETING of the electric-supply committee of the 
Birmingham City Council was held on Wednesday at the 
Council House, under the presidency of Mr. G. H. Johnstone, 
to select a candidate for recommendation to the City Council 
for appointment as city electrical engineer in the place of 
Mr. J. C. Vaudrey, who has resigned. Originally there were 
seventy-nine applicants for the office, to which is attached a 
salary of 1,000/. a year. A sub-committee reduced the number 
of candidates to eight, who were interviewed, and four were 
selected to come before the full committee. These four were 
Mr. Victor A. H. McCowen, Belfast ; Mr. Francis Thursfield, 
Chester; Mr, R. A. Chattock, Bradford ; and Mr. A S. Giles, 
Blackburn. These gentlemen had an interview with the 
committee, and as a result it was unanimously resolved 
to recommend the Council to appoint Mr. R. A. Chattock, a 
local man, the son of Mr. R. S. Chattock, the well-known 
artist. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE new English Presbyterian chapel at Holywell ‘was 
opened on Wednesday. It has been built at a cost of 3,090/. 

TuE foundation-stones were laid on Saturday of a new 
Wesleyan chapel, to seat 680 people and to cost 4,0co/., in 
High Park, Southport. 

PROVISIONAL arrangements have been completed for the 
erection of new fire stations in Kilburn, Bayswater and 
Eltham. 

THE ancient church at Bassaleg (Mon.) is undergoing 
thorough restoration, the cost of the entire work to the nave 
and aisles being defrayed by Lord Tredegar. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new church at 
Grangetown, Yorks. It will be of Gothic design, 108 feet in 
length, 50 feet in width and 47 feet in height. There will:be 
seating accommodation for 600 people. > 

OwInG to the refusal of the Wood Green Council to pass 
plans of the Artisans, Labourers and General Dwellings Com- 
pany, which are not in accordance with the by-laws, no fewer 
than 3co men have been deprived of employment. The 
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out. The» buildings; although: substantial) will be: of? a 


councillors argue. that: the. company know what’ the by-laws 
stipulate, and, while being sorry for the men, they have* no 


power to’sanction plans which do not’ comply with the require- 
ments, 


ON the Ist inst the foundation:stone: was Jaid’ of a new 


Free Methodists’ chapel which is-in course’ of erection: in 


Portland Street; Lincoln. The new building, which will be of 
brick with stone dressings, is to be-both:longer-and wider than 


the-present one; and seating accommodation will be provided 
for 320, compared with: 200 in the-school chapel now in use: 


AT a meeting held recently in Manchester a committee was 
appointed to deal.with the question of holding a Manchester 
international exhibition in 1905, the meeting having first 
Circulars 
have been sent out on the matter, and when the replies: have 
been received they will be laid before the Lord Mayor with a 
request to him to call a town’s meeting to. consider the 


resolved. that. such an exhibition was desirable. 


question. 

SCHEDULES are now being prepared for the work in con- 
nection with the erection of new. post’ office buildings at 
Alexandria, N.B. About three years ago a: site’ was secured 
between: the Constitutional Club buildings and the railway, but 


for monetary reasons: the Post Office authorities: delayed 


proceeding with the werke Now that it has been decided to 
get tenders for the job,, itis not expected there’ will be much 
further delay. 

SOME discussion took place at a recent meeting of the 
Dundee Town Council on a scheme to improve: the central 
washhouses at/a cost of 1,200/, proposed to be taken from the 
‘Common Good. Treasurer Ritchie objected to the-expendi- 
ture, stating that the Common Good‘ was already overdrawn to 
the extent of 2,020/, that the proposed expenditure’ would 
unhinge the finances, and that the system of mortgaging the 
Common Good’meant that they had to pay overdraft interest. 
| Various. members: stated’ that the Common Good had often 
been used for purposes not nearly so-use‘ul to the community 
at large, and that, indeed, the money had sometimes’ been 
frittered away. By thirteen votes to nine it was decided that 
the proposed expenditure’ should be ‘made. 


THE first contract in connection with the new naval 
establishment on the Firth of Forth, which has been entrusted 
to Messrs William Bain & Co, Lochrin Ironworks, Coatbridge, 
is for the erection of a’ suite of offices for the Admiralty staff, 
who will supervise the extensive works that have to be carried 
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temporary character. They are: to» be of! one storey; and 
consist’ of a: timber: ftamework covered: with: corrugated) iron 
and resting om the:ordinary concrete foundation. The' premises: 
comprise’ drawing” office; surveyors’ and) civil engineering 
rooms and other departments: Detached: from the:group: of 
offices is the caretaker’s: house, which’ is: to: be’similar-in: con: 
struction. The’ offices-will'be heated inthe winter with: stoves: 
A feature of the construction will be theusé:of uralite for lining 
the'inside of the-erections; This. substancevis thorovghly fires 
proof, and is applied in the form of a lining of'thin slabs; The 
new buildings will cost: several thousand pounds. A repre: 
sentative of the firm has visited the ground to make’ the 
preliminary arrangements. It is understood that the material 
is already in course of preparation at the Lochrin Ironworks, 
and that the erection of the offices will soon be commenced. 
Several West of Scotland companies: are offering for the con- 
struction of a branch railway line to St, Margaret’s Hope: 

IN February last competitive designs for a: Baptist church 
and schools in High Street, Ilford, were: received by, thescom- 
mittee, who, after maturedeliberation and on expert advice; have 
selected the design:submitted by Messrs. G. & R. P.. Baines; 
architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., for- the 
premium. Circumstances. have transpired since the competi- 
tion was, promoted which prevent the committee from pro- 
ceeding at once to build, and the matter is therefore postponed 
for the present. The selected design provides. for a. church to 
seat about 860.adults, with the usual vestries, &c , and.a school 
with large central. hall, with many classrooms opening: into 
it,. divided by. swivel partitions, seniors and. infants’ class- 
rooms, kitchen, &c., all on the most recent model plan. The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost upwards of 8,o00/. The 
style is Perpendicular. The buildings are to be faced with red 
bricks with Bath stone dressings. 

THE foundation-stones of the Wesleyan chapel at Finedon 
have been laid: The building, which is expected to be com- 
pleted for opening next Easter, is designed to seat about 550 
persons, 450 om the ground floor and 160 in: an end gallery. 
The style of architecture is Early English. The plan is 
cruciform, with nave; side transepts and’ chancel. The choir 
will bein the chancel, and behind the choir-will be the organ 
chamber, The minister’s vestry and choir vestry are to be-at 
the side, in proximity to the choir, The church: will be 
entered by an open porch leading into a large vestibule, and 


on either side there will be inner lobbies containing the gallery 
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staircases. Separate entrances are provided at the back for 
the minister and choir, and a cloak-room is also provided at 
the front entrance.. The dressing-room and all the stonework 
will be in Bath stone. Externally the walls will be faced with 
Skelford pressed bricks, whilst the roofs will be covered with 
green slate. Internally the walls will be plastered, the wood- 
work being of pitch-pine, with wood-block floors. The stone 
traceried windows will be glazed with tinted glass of special 
design in leads and moulded stonework in strings. The 
paving to the vestibule and inner lobbies will be in mosaic. 
The contract has been let to Mr. R. Marriott, of Rushden, at 
2,800/, and the architects are Messrs. H. H. Dyer, Son & 
Winterburn, of Northampton and Leeds. 


————————— 


VARIETIES. 
St, ANDREW’S, Frognal, Hampstead, a new Presbyterian 
church, was dedicated on the 4th inst. 

THE new Prospect Hill Presbyterian church, Walthamstow, 
is being erected under the supervision and from the designs of 
Mr. J. Williams Dunford, of 100C Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 

‘MR. SELBY, architect, of 44 Chancery Lane, announces that 
he has taken Mr. A. V. Kislingbury into partnership, and that 
the practice will be carried on in future under the title of 
Selby & Kislingbury. 

THE Southwold Town Council has, we hear, decided to 
make inquiries as to the powers of the Corporation to manu- 
facture bricks for sale, with a view to starting such an 
enterprise. 

THE Lord Mayor of Manchester (Councillor Royle) on 
Saturday afternoon opened the new schools in connection with 
the Upper Moss Lane Primitive Methodist church, Hulme. 
The schools provide accommodation for 750 scholars, and 
their cost is 4,000/. 

THE new Wesleyan church at Girvan, which has been 
erected at a cost of 2,640/., and is seated for 430, has been 
formally opened. It is situated on a fine site in a central 
position in the town, and has a vestry and classrooms and all 
modern conveniences. 

TyE International Fire Prevention Congress having sent a 
telegram to the King, Lord Knollys has replied that His 
Majesty trusts the deliberations will lead to a further develop- 


ment as to the best means to be adopted in regard to the 
prevention of fire and to the saving of life in cases of fire. 


THE Society of Estate Clerks of Works, which embraces. 
branches in different parts of the country, held its annual 
summer meeting in Liverpool and district. On Tuesday the 
members visited Knowsley, where, at the invitation of Lord 
Derby, they had lunch, after which there was a ramble through 
the village, with an inspection of the parish church. On 
Wednesday the party, numbering about ninety, went through 
the Liverpool docks, and also the offices of the Dock Board, 
whilst a visit was made to St. George’s Hall. 
the Lord Mayor (Mr. W. M. Rutherford, M.P.) received them 
at the town hall and provided tea, the rooms of the building 
being thrown open for them to inspect. Later in the day the 
party proceeded to the Canada dock, and were conducted 
through the White Star liner Celtic Yesterday’s programme, 
which concluded the meeting, embraced visits to Speke Halt 
and Port Sunlight. The president of the Society is Mr. J. 
Leslie, Knowsley. 


At Preston, on Wednesday, Lieut.-Colonel Smith, R.E., 
held an inquiry into the application of the Lancashire 
Inebriates Acts Board for sanction to borrow 60,000/. for the 
purposes of an inebriates’ home for females at Langho, near 
Blackburn. Mr. Clare, clerk to the County Council, explained 
the scheme. Buildings had already been erected to accommo- 
date 112 women, and without any further expenditure on 
administrative buildings the accommodation could be doubled. 
Statistics proved that there were a far greater number of 
habitual female than male inebriates coming before the courts 
of law. It was therefore decided to commence building a 
reformatory for women without delay. At present the county 
had twelve male and ninety-three female inebriates in other 
homes. The male and female blocks would be 400 yards. 
apart, and the total cost of the. female reformatory, including 
twelve houses, a chapel, sewage and other arrangements, 
would be 73,4187. Three hundred and twenty acres of thickly- 
wooded land had been purchased at a cost of 17,500/., the 
average cost being 52/. per acre. The land was well watered, 
very: private, and was eminently suited for the purposes of an. 
inebriates’ home..- The drainage would cost 4,090/., but this 
work had not been completed. 

THE new folice buildings at North Walsham were formally 


opened on the 3oth ult 
situate on the Yarmuuth Road, has been erected by the County 
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Council at a total cost of 4,400/., exclusive of the land. The 
whole enclosure is screened off from the road by railings 
mounted upon a dwarf wall. To the left, in a single block, are 
the residences of the police superintendent, and a sergeant. 
To the right stands the court-house, a substantial building in 
red brick, with stone window dressings, and a round-headed 
doorway of white stone for the mainentry. Passing through 
this portal, one finds, on his right and left respectively, rooms 
for witnesses and solicitors; then comes the police-court 
proper, with a suite of retiring-rooms for the magistrates, and 
further back lie the stables and the cells. The flooring is of 
wood blocks, upon which at one end is a low platform to 
accommodate the seats of the magistrates and the table of the 
magistrates’ clerk, who has the witness-box upon his right. 
Immediately below the clerk are a couple of tables for counsel. 
Further along is a capacious dock, with a deck for the gaoler, 
and behind the dock are three or four rows of benches for the 
general public. The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Youngs & Son, of Norwich, who carried out the design under 
the supervision of Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, the county surveyor. 
THE church of St. Nicholas Overstone, Northants, has just 
undergone a very complete restoration. undertaken at the 
expense of Lady Wantage, who has evinced the utmost 
interest in its progress. The church, which is pleasantly 
situated, was built in the year 1803 without any regard to 
architectural treatment either externally or internally, and 
consisted of a tower, nave (with gallery at the west end), a 
small chancel and vestry. The present alterations and 
additions, which have been carried out in an excellent manner, 
consist of a south aisle, organ-chamber, vestry and porch. The 
tower, which was much dilapidated, has been reroofed and new 
battlements and windows provided; the bells have been rehung 
with an addition of one; the lower portion of the tower now 
forms a-baptistery; a new chancel arch in stone has been sub- 
stituted for the old plaster arch and brought a distance of 
3 feet into the nave to enlarge the chancel and to give the 
required accommodation for the choir, and the original plaster 
ceiling and cornice in the chancel have been replaced by a new 
ceiling divided. into panels with moulded oak ribs and carved 
bosses. The reredos, altar-rail, prayer-desk and choir-stalls 
are all in fine wainscot oak, and selected pitch-pine has been 
used, for the seating of the nave and aisle. The glazing 
throughout, with the.exception of a portion of the east window 
of the chancel, in which has been reset some very old German 
_ Stained glass, is entirely new, and the chancel, baptistery, aisle 


and porch have been paved with terrazzo marble mosaic, 
wood-block paving being used in the organ-chamber, vestry, 
&c, A new heating apparatus has also been provided. 


FIXING STONE SKIRTINGS. 


A PATENT has beer granted to Mr, William Ford Stanley, of” 
Cumberlow, South Norwood, in the county of Surrey, engineer, 
for imptoved means for fixing stone skirtings to the walls of ' 
buildings. The object of the invention is to provide means for 
more perfectly securing stone skirtings to the walls of buildings 
than heretofore Each piece of the skirting is grooved at each 
end, and into this groove a metal tongue is fitted. For straight 
joints this metal tongue is of the width of the two grooves 
abutting, and when the stone, slate or marble skirtings are 
fitted thus together the metal tongue is not seen. Upon the 
wall of the building in a’position where each joint takes place 
a metal plate is fixed, and’ the skirtings are screwed to this 
metal plate by means of a screw or screws passing through the 
metal tongue, and in this case the metal plate fixed into the 
wall is flat. For an exterior angle the metal tongue is curved 
so as to enter both ends of the stones which form the skirtings 
perpendicularly, and screws are passed through this curved 
tongue into the angle piece of metal to firmly fix it into the 
wall behind it. This tongue remains visible, and forms a semi- 
circular or curved termination to avoid the angle of the stones 
being continued to sharp corner. For interior angles the ends 
of the stones are mitred without any grooves, and a curved’ 
piece of metal is fitted in front, which is screwed to a metal 
internal angle piece firmly fixed in the wall. The object in all 
these jointings and fixings is to place the substance of the stone 
between two metal surfaces, one of which is previously fixed 
a ts wall so as to grip the stone skirtings between the metals 
rmly. 


A FAREWELL DINNER. 


ON Saturday evening, at the Pagani’s Restaurant, Great- 
Portland Street, Mr. H. C. Eyres, who for the last seven years 
has been architectural manager to the Falkirk Iron Company, 
London, was, on leaving to join the firm of Messrs. Longden. 
& Co,., entertained to dinner by Mr. Alsop, the general 
manager of the Falkirk Company. The dinner took place in 
the large private dining-room, after which an adjournment was. 
made for coffee and cigars to the almost world-known 
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« Artists’ Room,” full as it is of productions and autograplis of 
so manyvartists: of repute, “All the; chief ‘officials: of the«firm 
were:present, 


cordially drunk, after which Mr Alsop, who occupied the chair, 
proposed the health of the guest of the evening. Hé expressed 
the regret of himself and ‘all present at the severance of a 
connection. which since» its. beginning. had’ been. so. very 
pleasant,.in which he mentioned the: indebtedness-of the firm 
to Mr. Eyres for initiating. and carrying through aularge 
number of excellent designs, which had considerabiy raised the 
standard. of the firm’s work, especially suited for thesrequire- 
ments of architects. The Chairman assured Mr. Eyres.that lie 
carried with him into his new sphere the heartfelt wishes of all 


for a happy and successful career, and the recollection of his; 


sojourn among his many friends in the Falkirk Iron-Company 
would always be most pleasant. Mr. Eyres had endeared 
himself to all by his kindly and gentle nature, and all united 
in wishing him God speed. The health of Mr. Eyres was then 
enthusiastically pledged. 

“Mr. Eyres, in replying, said:—I‘had. put into my,mind a 
few words to say'to-night, but the ’more:than kind words of my 
friend and chief have so deeply touched: me that I feel very 
unsure of myself or of my ability to find.words to express. my 
thanks. Mr. Alsop and colleagues, I need scarcely say to you 
that this parting of the ways marks for mea new epoch in my 
life. Now, frankly, to my instinctive conservatism changes of 
most sorts are unattractive, and the actual severance of any 
ties, particularly those which are pleasant. ones,.is a burden. of 
the flesh to me. !'Thanks, however; to: the ever-resourceful 
and kindly: thought of our chief, he and: you: have deter- 
mined that at. the precise point. where: our roads. divide 
there shall be’ set up a souvenir of your: goodwill, conceived 
in the happiest. possible manner, a manner dear to. the 
heart of Englishmen in the form of this reunion. I am deeply 
touched, and I am sincerely grateful to you for the great honour 
you have thus done to me, and I trust that the future may have 
in store for us many other opportunities for the exchange of 
friendly thought. 1 am proud to think that my-life so far: has 
been spent in the service of two such companies as: the Coal- 
brookdale:and the Falkirk Iron Company, and to know that I 
have retained the real friendship of the good men: and true 
who have kept’ both companies in the premier: positions they 
still hold: Long may they flourish.. For ourown, I am glad 
to know: we: have recent proof of! its progress: To have 


The'toast of the héalth of the:partners’of’ the: 
Falkirk Iron. Company: and their continued success was: 


doubled the turnover of the company in fourteen years, as has 

been: thes:case’ with’ the: Falkirk Iron’ Company under~ the’ 
general ‘management‘of my good friend’ Mr. Alsop, who we- 
aré glad to seein such excellent’ form to-night,.is* vety- 
gratifying, and weeall ‘wish the-firm continued’ success-with the’ 
large extensions ahd improvements they have in-hand for early” 
execution, and which there:can be no° doubt ‘will be* attained: 

Mr. Alsop and friends all, I thank’ you from the bottom of my. 
heart; and I shall ‘carry with meinto my new environment’ the” 
happiest possiblé-recollections: of this: happy evening, and of* 
you who have made-it so. 

A most delightful evening was brought toa close by the’ 
health of’ the chairman being proposed: by’Mr. Lemaire, who 
occupied the vice-chair, and cordially responded to by all 
present. 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
THE Congress which was opened at Bradford by His: Worship — 
the Mayor of Bradford onthe 7th inst. promises to: be a great” 
success. The exhibits are fully. up to the standard, and there 
are many sanitary improvements worthy the attention of our 
readers. The following-list of awards- have been made’ by the- 
judges :— } 
Silver Medals. 

The Bradley Star Tap Co., for equilibrium and compensating 
ball, bib and'meter taps; British Sanitary Co, for self-acting 
earth closet; Burn Bros, for cast-iron drain pipes and fittings; 
F. C. Calvert & Co, for carbolic acid preparations; Davis Gas 
Stove Co., Ltd., for diamond metropolitan cooker; J. Duckett 
& Son, for isolated siphonic closets; Chalmers: & Co., for dust’ 
van; W. Glover & Son, for new roadway water sprinklers; W- 
Glover & Son, for'dust van ; Horsfall Destructor Co., Ltd., for 
portable destructor; Northern: Vacuum Cleaner Co, Ltd., for 
vacuum cleaners; Wilson & Stockall, for brougham ambulance: 
with convertible stretchers; Wilson & Stockall, for accident 
ambulance van. 

Bronze Medals. 

Ames Crosta: Sanitary Co., for trapped drain box for: 
tramway rails; Ames» Crosta Sanitary:Co., for stoneware 
conduits for electric cables; Ames Crosta’ Sanitary’ Co, for 
surface-water’ gullies; Anti-Vibration: Incandescent’ Lighting 
Co, for anti-vibration’ incandescent’ gas lamps of various 
patterns; Burn Bros., for square gulley plug; Burn Bros., for 
“ Times” drain: plugs; Joseph Cliff & Sons, for ‘* Newcliff” 
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intercepting trap; Joseph Cliff & Sons, for -Hessell-Tiltman 
scum Eeiciel for Nest erie baths; Joseph Cliff & Sons, for 
Imperial registered bath; A. T. Cooper, for suction and-vacuum 
pump; J. Defries & Sons, for Pale’s and Barnes’s milk purifier; 
Doulton & Co., for gun-mietal mixing valve’ for hot and cold 
water; Doulton & Co., for siphonic-closet ; Doulton & Co., 
for Waverley closet with Paisley cistern ; George Freeman 
& Co., Ltd, for the“ Priory” aluminium kath ; George Freeman 
& Co., Ltd, for Brown’s penny-in-the-slot lock for water- 
closets; Hard York Non-Slip Stone Co., for ‘Non-Slip” 
materials; J. Hirst & Sons, for adjustable gulley channel 
grates; J. Hirst & Sons, for slop shutes ; Holroyd & Co., for 
excellence of porcelain ware; Holroyd & Co.,.for crystal 
drinking fountain; S, J. Hutchings, for steam . cookers ; 
Killgerm Co, Ltd, for sprayer for applying liquid dis- 
infectants ; Law & Ormerod, for Law’s improved dry seats’; 
H. Leggott & Co., for Mackey’s ‘steam lids for cooking sauce- 
pans; Henry Leggott & Co;for Leggott & Marsh’s smoke- 
consuming independent range; W. & R- Leggott, Ltd., for 
general excellence of door and window furniture and brass 
castings; Matthews & Yates,’ for ventilating fans; Mellin’s 
‘Food, Ltd, for Mellin’s food; Moule’s Earth Closet Co., for 
pedestal earth closets; J. Oakes & Co., for glazed stoneware; 
Patent Sanitary Scoop Co., for gulley scoops; C. Pratt & Son, 
for sick-room furniture; J. S. Reckie & Sons, for air-testing 
plugs, gauges and fittings; Richmond Stove & Meter Co, Ltd., 
for the Richmond model gas-cooker; T. M. Rimmington & 
Son, for aerated waters prepared from Bradford Corporation 
water, filtered through porcelain; Ronuk, Ltd., for Ronuk; 
Sanitaries, Ltd., for combined ash-bin stand and cinder sifter ; 
Sanitary Bin Co., for sanitary bin, with self-locking. door ; 
Shredded Wheat Co., for shredded wheat biscuits ; Slack & 
Brownlow, for germ filter, with preliminary strainer ; J. Stott 
& Co, for Stott’s plenum ventilation ; Sun Fan Co., Ltd., for 
ventilating fans; H. H. Thompson, for barrel tilter; A. G. 
Thornton, for general excellence of ‘surveying and drawing 
instruments; George Barber Wilson, for gulley:dredger. 


PORTLAND CEMENT TESTS. 
A REPORT was submitted by the committee on standard speci- 
fications ‘and tests for Portland cement at the last annual 
meeting of the Canadian Society -of Civil Engineers. It 
recommends that all experiments shall ‘be 
nearly as possible at a uniform temperature of 65 degrees 


carried on as | 


Fahr, except when tests are being made for the purpose of 
ascertaining the comparative strength of cements required for 
winter use. All proportions shall be determined by weight. 
A maximum residue of Io per cent. shall be retained on a sieve 
of 10,coo meshes to the square inch, and the whole of the 
cement shall pass through a sieve of 2,5co meshes to the square 
inch A mechanical sifter, working automatically by jig 
motion, is recommended. “In the case both of hand and 
mechanical sifting the process shall occupy a definite time, 
depending upon the wéight to be sifted and the diameter of the 
sieve, For example, with a weight of 10 ounces of cement 
and-sieves 8 inches in diameter, the sifting shall be continued 
23 minutes on No. [20 sieve, I minute on No. 100, ? minute 
on No. .80, and, 4 minute on No 50. The introduction of 
small weights into the cement, while being sifted, is to be 
deprecated, as they tend to push an undue proportion of the 
cement through the mesh, to stretch the wires, and to increase 
the grinding. The sand for standard tests shall be quartz, 
crushed sq.that the whole can pass through a sieve of 400 
meshes to the square inch, but sufficiently coarse to allow of 
the whole being retained by a sieve of 9co meshes. 

The specific gravity test is to determine the degree of 
calcination with certainty, and is therefore of great importance. 
The specific gravity of a Portland cement shall beat least 3.09, 
and shall not exceed 3:2¢ for fresh cements, by “ fresh” mean- 
ing cements not more than two months’ old. The gravimetric 
system is recommended. Portland cement improves with age, 
provided it is properly stored and kept in air-tight bags or 
barrels. Specifications therefore should not prescribe only fresh 
cement. 

The hot-bath test for detecting free lime, &c »shall be carried 
out in the following manner:—Mortar pats, prepared of neat 
cement and thoroughly worked, shall be trowelled upon grountl 
glass plates (carefully cleaned, preferably with acid) about 5 by 
2} inches and }inch thick. The pats shall be about } inch 
thick in the centre, and worked off to sharp edges on the 
four sides of the plate. They shall then be covered with a 
damp cloth and allowed to remain in the air until set, dfter 
which they shall be placed in vapour in the Faija bath tank, in 
which the water is to be heated to a temperature of about 
130 degrees Fahr. After remaining in the vapour for six hours, 
including the time taken to sét in air, they are to be immersed. 
in hot water for eighteen hours. Upon their removal from the 
bath, the samples should not be curled up, should not have fine 
hair cracks.nor be distorted, and should not have large expan- 
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WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY” 


a? H.M. THE KING. 


Ihave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory, It yas used 
on some large additions last year. 

= C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21,1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


I-am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 

| Ifind that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 
A. E.-PURDIE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Tam pleased to state thatthe Velure has been‘a 
erfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
eat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron,and there are no ¢racks 
or flaws to be found, the Surface being: perfect. It § 
was applied by unskilled labour; the hospital porter 
doing the work. - ~ = ee 
J. BROOK; §.1.C., A\S.L., Surveyor; R.D.C., © 
Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902, 2 
i Ge 
UNDER “WATER. "g 


Velure gives a beautifully smooth«surface, whieh re- 
mains hard under-water,.and does not foul easily. 
JOHN “MACKENZIE; Sail Maker. - 
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Sandbank, ‘Argylishire, Sept.26, 1901. 
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sion cracks. The samples should break with a sharp crisp | tion of three to one, OF of other sand briquettes, shall not show 
ring. Cements when very finely ground, even if slightly over- | a decrease either on the twenty-eighth day or subsequently. 
limed, are not so liable to blow. In every case the quantity of water used in mixing shall be 
The time of setting shall be determined by noting the time stated in the report. The quantity of water to be used in neat 
required for a sample to bear a needle of 1-12-inch diameter | tests varies with the kind of cement, fineness, &c, the correct 
loaded with one-fourth of a pound, and 1-24 of an inch | method being to bring all mortars to the same degree of plasti- 
diameter loaded with one pound, the mortar under test being | city. An apparatus, similar to Vicat’s, and consisting of a 
of the consistency of rather stiff plaster. The percentage of needle having an area of 0-4 square inches, weighted to about 
water used shall be stated in the report. For more accurate | I1 ozs. may be used. 
determination a brass or rubber mould, 10 centimetres in A simpler method for determining the standard consistency 
diameter and 4 centimetres high, is filled with neat cement, | for neat cement tests is to mould a ball of mortar in the hands 
mixed to such a plastic consistency that a plunger of 1 centi- | toa plastic state and drop the same about 20 inches on to the 
‘metre diameter and loaded with 3co grammes penetrates to a table. Ifthe ball neither flattens appreciably nor cracks the 
point 6 millimetres from the bottom Setting commences when { consistency is satisfactory. This process corresponds prac- 
‘a needle of 1 square millimetre section first refuses to sink | tically with the previous method The water for standard 
entirely through ‘‘ the mould.” Setting is complete when the | consistency of three to one briquettes shall ordinarily be 10 per 
needle rests upon without penetrating the surface. cent. of the sand and cement by weight. If the amount of 
Tensile and compressive tests of neat cement, except where | water for standard consistency of neat cement of any particular 
fineness, specific gravity and hot-bath blowing tests are also brand be less than 20 per cent, then the amount of water for 
made, are misleading. Briquettes of neat cement, ‘n which | standard consistency of three to one briquettes for this par- 
these characteristics have been found satisfactory, shall bear a ticular brand shall be one-half of the amount used in neat tests. 
tensile stress of 250 lbs. per square inch at the end of three In preparing the neat briquettes by hand the mixture of 
days, 409 lbs. at the end of seven days, and 500 lbs. at the end | cement and water shall be thoroughly worked together (prefer- 
of twenty-eight days. All briquettes shall be one day in damp | ably in a Faija’s mixer) for five minutes. The moulds shall 
‘air and submerged in clean water for the remainder of the | then be filled well above the rim, so that the mortar presents a 
time. Any cement which shows a decrease in strength on or | convex surface. With an iron trowel the mixture shall then be 
before the twenty-eighth day is to be rejected. The decisive patted, commencing at the side, first gently and then harder 
tests shall be considered as the average of five briquettes, | until it becomes elastic and water appears upon its surface. 
although for ordinary practice two or more briquettes may be | No after addition of the mixture shall be allowed. The super- 
sufficient, and in the latter case only the highest test of the fluous cement shall then be removed and the surface smoothed 
group is to be taken as the strength of the cement. In by means of a knife or sharp-edged trowel. The briquettes 
‘determining the tensile strength the area of the broken surface | shall then be placed in a damp chamber (zinc lined) furnished 
‘shall be measured with great accuracy, as errors exceeding | with a lid (also zinc lined) to prevent the irregular drying of 
io per cent. are otherwise possible. the briquettes. After twenty-four hours the briquettes shall be 
In sand tests, the sand and cement must be thoroughly | laid in water and kept completely submerged during the whole 
mixed dry. After the water has been added, either for neat or period of hardening. In preparing the sand specimens five 
sand tests, the mortar shall be thoroughly mixed for a uniform | pieces of blotting paper, soaked in water, shall be laid upon a 
time; suitable periods being two minutes for machine mixing | metal or glass plate, and upon each piece of paper there shall 
‘and five minutes for hand mixing. Briquettes made of one be placed a mould, also moistened with water. 
part cement and three parts sand shall bear a tensile stress of If possible; briquettes, prepared as above, shall be subjected 
125 lbs. per square inch after submersion for six days, and | to a uniform specified pressure (say, for example, 20 lbs. per 
200 Ibs. after twenty-seven days. At the end of the same | square inch) by means of a ram of the same gauge as the 
period the minimum compressive strength of a mixture of one | moulds, or a Bohmé apparatus may be used. In this case the 
part cement to three parts sand shall be 2,coo lbs. per square | moulds shall be filled with about -4 lbs. of mortar, and shall be 
inch. The tensile strength of briquettes, mixed in the propor- | placed in the machine ; 150 strokes shall then be applied to 
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the core with a hammer of about 4:4 Ibs. in weight. After | very badly answered. The drawing was on the whole dis-- 


removing the mould and the core the “briquettes shall be 
smoothed off, taken off the subjacent plate and treated as if 
hand-made. Doubtful cases should be invariably decided by 
machine-made briquettes. 3 ve 

Testing machines shall be of the positive lever automatic 
type, so arranged as to apply the loads quietly and uniformly 
at the rate of 200 Ibs. per minute. Clips with adjustable rubber 
or paper composition rollers are found to work satisfactorily, 
and should be used. ee 

Chemical tests and full quantitative analyses are strongly 
recommended, and preference will be given to cements. of 
which analyses are furnished by the manufacturers. Any 
cement containing adulteration shall not be accepted as a 
Portland cement If there is found to be more than 2 per 
cent. of sulphuric acid, or 3 per cent. of magnesia, the cement 
should be rejected. The silica cements are in a class by 
themselves and need special specifications. 

The net amount of cement, deducting the weight of the 
package, shall be 350 Ibs, per barrel. The manufacturer 
shall give a written certificate with each shipment of cement, 
stating (1) the date of manufacture; (2) the tests and analyses 
which have been obtained at the manufacturer’s laboratory for 
cement taken from the day’s grinding of which the shipment 
forms a part; (3) that the cement does not contain any 
adulteration. 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE following are the reports of the examiners of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute on the building trades :— 


Carpentry and Joinery. 

It is with regret that we have to again observe that the 
general standard of the candidates’ work leaves much to be 
desired. The paper was easy, and the candidates were only 
permitted to answer ten of a total of fifteen questions. In 
previous years they were allowed to attempt as many of the 
questions as they could. The innovation was made with a 
view to preventing hurry and to give a wider field of choice. 
The arithmetic was better than in most papers of recent years, 
but was still not good. The plane geometry was by no means 
good The simple questisn in solid geometry was the most 
commonly neglected of all, and where attempted was generally 
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tinctly poor. It was inaccurate and 
ciples. The construction of a plane scale was commonly 
understood to mean a mere copy of a scale. The drawing of a: 
cupboard front was frequently not attempted, and where it was 
made was badly drawn. Many who appeared to know what 
was wanted failed to make the drawing correctly simply” 
because they could not draw. There has been a steady 
deterioration for some years past in this drawing, and it would: 
appear that elementary mechanical drawing is not satisfactorily 
taught in by any means all our schools. Too much teaching is: 
attempted with insufficient exercise with the drawing tools. 

The grading of the candidates was rather remarkable. 
Good papers were in sharp contrast to bad ones, and the 
number of average candidates was comparatively small. This 
indicates apparently poor preparation in the classes, and the- 
evidence of the papers of many of the failures confirms this: 
view. In many cases it is surprising that candidates should 
have presented themselves at all. The work of the better 
candidates shows that at least some very good teaching is 
given, and the chief fault of the remainder is that they show 
signs of “cramming” rather than of steady preparation. 


showed ignorance of prin-- 


Ordinary Grade. 


There was a sharp contrast between the good and the bad 
candidates similar to that noticed in the preliminary, but not 
quite so marked. 

Draughtsmanship was bad. Candidates appeared to know 
what was wanted, but to be unable to give expression to their 
knowledge in drawings. 

Question 3 —The proportions of the mortise to the style of 
a door were very defective. The joint is of the utmost import- 
ance to a joiner, and as nearly all candidates attempted it, this 
question affords a very sound test as to the thoroughness of 
the training of the candidates. So badly were the proportions 
chosen that in a large number of cases no thought at all 
seems to have been exercised in deciding this important. 
matter. The position of the lock in the answers given fre- 
quently involved cutting away the strongest part of the joint 
made, and consequently weakening the joint in an altogether 
inadmissible degree. 

Question 7. (Six leading joiners’ joints.)—Frequently all 
carpenters’ joints were chosen, and where good joiners’ joints 
were taken the proportions of the parts were very faulty. It 
would be well if teachers would carefully distinguish carpenters’ 
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make’ their pupils -réalisé their general 
principles and objects. This is of the greatest importance in a 
workshop and would render later teaching easier, while at the 
same time affording opportunities for good drawing lessons. 

» The sash and frame (sash hung on’ centres) in Question 6 
were frequently correctly made and the whole answer spoiled 
by the manner in which the beads were cut. Windows made, 
as too frequently drawn, could not be opened. The simple 
geometrical problem in this question was clearly not understood. 

Questions 13 and 15.—The trusses and bracing in the 
answers to these questions were used in impossible places, and 
in actual work would be decidedly detrimental rather than 
achieving the object of their introduction 

Some 29 per cent. of the papers were, however, really good, 
and a number of excellent ones were amongst these. Generally 
the work was better than that of last year, but the old fault— 
helplessness when deprived of the aid of text-books —was 
apparent. 

The questions were naturally not devised to enable the 
candidates to perform a feat of mere memory, but to test their 
intelligent realisation of the principles:of the study they had 
made, or should have made, of the subject. 

Honours Grade (Practical). 

. The specimens of work submitted were as a whole very 
good, and amongst them were some very fine ones. 

The old fault of making small models of large pieces of 
work was still apparent. These specimens, while they make 
good teaching models, are not good tests of hand skill. 

Preferably candidates should make some detail of work, 
such as they have to make in.a workshop. 

Many sent workshop’ rods with their work, and for the 
honours stage this custom is better than that of rendering a 
drawing, The practice is strongly commended. 

The practical test contained a. difficulty which was left 
entirely to the candidates’ judgment to solve; and on the whole 
they did well, For a time test the work was of a high 
character. The draughtsmanship was very good, and a steady 
improvement has been noticeable during the past few years in 
this respect. 


from joiners’ joints and 


Flonours Grade (Written). 

The results of the. written examination in the honours 
grade were in many respects. satisfactory, the answers to 
questions on joinery being rather better than those to questions 
on carpentry. The drawings were, generally speaking, well 


executed, and showed familiarity with the preparation of work- 
ing. drawings. 

The tendency to draw and describe what can be got out of 
text-books in preference to that which would be learned from — 
actual work by an observant craftsman, is, unfortunately, too 
prevalent in the greater number of these papers. For example, — 
the use of timber beams to carry floors over wide spaces has 
been completely abandoned since the introduction of girders of 
steel or iron, but in answer to a question on the construction 
of floors, candidates have constantly shown such beams, and 
not more than two or three have added that they are now 
obsolete, while a very small number indeed have shown. the. 
method which they must see being pursued in every building 
of any importance on which they work. sa 

Other answers to questions dealing with centreing, with 
timber partitions and with a timber roof of large span, such 
as might be used over a drill-shed, include mistakes of the . 
same nature, though it must in fairness be added that these. 
answers also include good honest intelligent work. 

Answers to a question inviting the candidate-to describe 
some failure of a piece of carpentry or joinery which had come 
under his personal observation, and to point out how the: 
defect might have been avoided, brought out, together with 
some trivial cases, descriptions of serious failures, and show. . 
keen observation and a very intelligent grasp of the. situation, — 
Another question referring to dry rot and its cure. showed _ 
generally a correct knowledge of the proper remedies, but 
many of the average candidates failed to grasp the very for- 
midable nature of this disease and the great thoroughness with 
which it must be combated. 5 

Turning to the joinery questions, most of the candidates. 
showed a familiarity with the geometry involved in questions 
of setting out work (including one piece of somewhat difficult 
hand-railing) and with the modes of framing joinery and 
securing it in place, Curiously enough, the greatest variation 
occurred in answering the simplest problem set, viz: the con- 
struction of a set of bookshelves to fit a: recess. Some of the: 
answers to this. were remarkably imperfect. 

The best answers were elicited by a question requiring an 
important door with its. appendages to be drawn, and the 
process of constructing it in a modern workshep. to be 
described. In answering this question, especially the: latter 
part of it, the candidate had to rely mainly upon his own 
observations, and the result has been on the whole very satis- 
factory. 
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In conclusion, it is fair to-add that the above remarks, so 
far as they are of a disparaging nature, apply chiefly to the 
work of candidates who failed to pass and of those who 
obtained low marks, rather than to that of the men who.are 
well placed, : 

Many of the successful candidates are to be congratulated 
upon having done work which isnot only free from any serious 
defects, but is excellent in its nature and very intelligently set 
forth both by writing and by drawings. 


Brickwork. 


In the ordinary grade there was a decided improvement 
upon the papers of previous years. There were very. few 


candidates who had not attempted at least some of the’ 


questions. The honours grade still gives cause for complaint, 
and it would scarcely seem that the candidates had received 
the necessary careful instruction. 

We again ask that the candidates should be more particu- 
larly requested to state where they gained their experience, as 
this is of great assistance in fairly judging the papers. This 
is equally necessary in brickwork and in masonry. 


Masonry, 


The answers in the ordinary grade were very satisfactory. 
The candidates displayed intelligence and did good drawings. 
The honours papers were again of a low standard, and it is 
difficult to imagine that the candidates had previously passed 
the ordinary grade. 


Brickwork and Masonry. 

We are sorry to find that so few candidates presented them- 
selves for examination, and recommend that more encourage- 
ment should be given to practical men to induce them to 
endeavour to gain these certificates. With few exceptions the 
candidates examined did not appear to have been thoroughly 
prepared... We would urge the necessity of more general 
training in setting out. Before a student, either in brickwork 
or masonry, attempts to cut a piece of work, he should, without 
the aid of the teacher, be able to prepare his own templates, 
moulds, &c. We found that two institutes went to the trouble 
of forwarding to the examination centre complete sets of tools 
for the use of their own candidates. We wish that other 
institutes would follow this good example, thus enabling their 
students to take the examination under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, 


as making models of cornices, arches, pediments, 


Plasterer's Work. 
_ The number of candidates in the ordinary grade is slightly 
m excess of the number entered ‘last year, and there is a 
decided improvement in the general knowledge of the trade, 
as shown bythe answers, 

With regard to the honours grade I was pleased to find a 
marked improvement in the answers compared with last 
session. There were three creditable examples of practical 
work, but the others were not up to the average. 

There seems to be a.tendency on the part of the students, 
or perhaps the instructors, to confine their work to modelling, 
instead of the more practical and everyday class of work, such 


of ) : columns, 
panelled ceilings, raking mouldings, piece moulds, &c, 


Painters and Decorators Work, 
Ordinary Grade. 

The papers are up to the average, although there is distinct 
evidence in many cases that the students have had little or no 
practice in writing answers, Teachers are again urged to give 
exercises In writing ‘answers to questions on practical subjects, 
so that a candidate who possesses .a knowledge of how a 
particular piece of work should be executed may be able 
without difficulty to write an answer that will render it clear 
to the examiners that he actually possesses such knowledge. 


Honours Grade. 


The written answers to questions this year show a marked 
improvement, some excellent papers being sent up. The 
practical work, however, is in many cases far from satisfactory. 
As more time was given to the preparation of the practical 
work this year it was expected that considerable improvement 
would be noticed, but this is far from being the case. The 
brushwork is in many cases poor. The preparation of stencils 
does not appear to be properly understood, many of the 
students having failed to put in sufficient ties to hold the parts 
of the stencil together. The relief material which was deco- 
rated was in many cases most imperfectly done, the worst 
features of a design being frequently emphasised and the effect 
produced being decidedly bad. In a few cases the design. of 
the relief material had been carefully considered before 
decorating it, but this was rather the exception than the rule. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous fault in the work submitted 
when considered as a whole was the very poor selection of 
colours when such selection was left to the students. A room 
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finished in the colours shown in some of the panels submitted 
would be far from pleasing in appearance. Most of the 
students evidently need considerable instruction and practice 
in the selection of colour combinations for plain work. Some 
excellent examples of glass gilding were submitted; the lettering 
avas fair and the graining generally good. 


AN ABANDONED RAILWAY. 


an the June number of the Raz/way Magazine, a well-, 


illustrated article by Mr. T. R Perkins describes the condition 
of the Potteries, Shrewsbury and North Wales Railway. 

Passing through Shrewsbury last autumn, after an absence 
of several years, Mr. Perkins says :—I broke my journey there 
and visited the remains of the deserted line. I found the 
Abbey Station buildings converted into a stable, while the 
space between the platforms has been filled up, and the whole 
is now used as a coal-dealer’s yard. The girders of the old 
bridge over the Rea brook now lie in the water, while the 
newer one of brick, built at a higher level to replace it, is 
already showing signs of dilapidation, and part of the parapet 
has fallen or been pushed into the stream. The locomotive 
shed has been demolished, and no trace of the railway is now 
visible in its vicinity. Halfway up the incline the original 
permanent way appears, but for some distance the metals 
have been torn from the sleepers and lie on their sides, still 
attached in many cases to the chairs. Beyond this the track 
is complete, and continues so throughout its length. 

At Kinnerley, the junction for the Briedden line, the signal- 
‘box, close to which is a fallen signal-post, contains fourteen 
Jevers, and both it and the water-tank opposite are in a sad 
state of decay. As for the branch line, which here bears away 
southward, it has become such a wilderness of trees and 
bushes that it is almost impossible to trace it. A haystack 
stands under the road-bridge adjoining the station. Fences 
have long disappeared, and the whole of the track is thickly 
covered with undergrowth, so that no rails are visible. In its 
course of 6 miles the branch runs almost entirely on the 
ground level, the district being practically flat. At Malverley, 
3 miles from Kinnerley Junction, the first station was situated, 
and here a haystack stands right across the metals. Between 
this station and the next (Crewe Green) the Severn was crossed 
by a wooden bridge, the railway passing over it from England 


into Wales. This became unsafe before the closing of the line,and 
afterwards grew rapidly worse, until it finally dropped to pieces 
and was carried away by the stream, the only portions now 
remaining being a few upright posts. It being impossible to 
approach the southern end of the branch from Kinnerley, I 
left that portion for another opportunity, travelling one bright 
November morning to Middletown, the nearest station to 
Criggion, on the Welshpool line. This station stands on the 
boundary between England and Wales, and is within a few 
minutes’ walk of the cottage where old Parr, the celebrated 
centenarian, was born. The Briedden rises abruptly above the 
village, and the walk to Criggion necessitates a stiff climb. The 
view from the ridge, however, well repays the trouble of the 
ascent, while the descent into Criggion, which nestles at the foot 
of the hill on its northern side, is by a precipitous path through 
a wood, amid surroundings of great beauty. In the centre 
of a pasture-field stands the little station, the rails emerging 
from a dense thicket at the end of the platform ; in fact, the 
railway appears like a thick hedge, so dense is the under- 
growth which has accumulated through twenty years of neglect. 
An amusing feature of the scene is the presence of crossing- 
gates, which, as there is now no fence to the line, stand in an 
open field, and look most ridiculously out of place. As an 
instance of the unkempt condition of this section, it may be 
mentioned that in one place, where the high road crosses the 
railway by a bridge, there are actually growing between the 
metals trees whose tops reach above the parapets. At the 
station still stands the little shed which once did duty as 
booking-office, &c.; but as it has now neither door nor 
windows it probably serves the purpose of providing a shelter 
to the cattle feeding in the meadow. The gatekeeper’s 
cottage is now the village post-office. s ; 

Such is the story of the unfortunate “Potteries ” Railway, 
which never reached the place from which it took its name, 
and met a fate without parallel in the railway history of Britain. 
Judging from the experience of the past, it seems hardly likely 
that it will ever be quickened into life again, for as yet no 
“foreign” locomotive has gained admission to Shrewsbury, 
the stronghold of the two great systems who laid their plans 
so well more than forty years ago, and who evidently intend to 
keep their hold upon the traffic of the district. To them the 
derelict line would be of no use, as every point on its system is 
within easy distance of one or other of their own stations, and 
the Cambrian would: be hardly likely to risk the friendship of 
its great “feeders” by seeking to oppose their interests. 
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THE report of the Royal Victorian Institute of Archi- 
tects is an interesting document. There are now 108 
members, of whom fifty-one are fellows. Only seven 
students have as yet been attracted. The Minister for 
Home Affairs having expressed a favourable opinion of 
competitions for public buildings, the Council com- 
municated with other State institutes, and letters were sent 
expressing appreciation of the proposal. One of the public 
boards issued regulations for hotels and boarding-houses, 
and as it was believed few of the existing buildings could 
be reasonably altered to suit them, the Council forwarded 
recommendations to the Board which were favourably con- 
sidered. The desire is expressed to consult with public 
bodies for the purpose of drafting conditions of competition 
for proposed works. A conference was held with the 
Builders’ Association on the subject of trade discounts and 
commissions, when it was resolved “ that we cannot inter- 
fere with the purchasing power of the contractor according 
to trade custom.” Messrs. OAKDEN, D’Epro and LITTLE 
have been appointed to represent the Institute before the 
Royal Commission on the University of Melbourne. The 
usual note of discord is suggested by the statement that 
the inauguration of the Australian Institute, which it was 
hoped would take place by January 1, 1903, at the latest, 
has been delayed by the undue period taken by the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales to determine its 
attitude towards the constitution which all the other® four 
Institutes have agreed to. A statement was circulated 
among the members of the Institute in New South Wales 
with the result that by a large majority it was decided to 
hold aloof from the proposed Australian Institute. The 
attitude of isolation thus assumed is to be regretted. As 
its decision is known, matters may soon move from the 
passive to the active condition in the other four State 
Institutes. The Melbourne people, who’ will test the 
importance of the Institute by its balance-sheet, may not 
be impressed. But it is well to know that the balance at 
the bankers, which at the end of rgo1 was 126/, has 
increased to 185/. owing to the large number of members 
who paid their arrears. 


On Saturday the French Minister of Commerce in- 
augurated the new homes at Versailles. which M. Cuau- 
CHARD has erected. Having purchased the “Pavillon de 
Madame,” with the beautiful grounds, he contemplated the 
conversion of the building into a gallery to which his 
splendid collection of pictures could be removed. Then 
he remembered the claims of his employees in the great 
warehouse of the Louvre and resolved to erect several 
dwellings for them. Two avenues have been laid out, and 
along the sides are about one hundred semi-detached 
maisonnettes. In each there are a salon, dining room, 
kitchen, three bedrooms, with offices, and a garden. Aged 
assistants whose salary never exceeded 5,000 francs a year 
are eligible for admission as occupants. ‘Those who have 
had a higher salary will be granted sites, but must erect 
their homes out of their savings. In the arrangements 
M, CHAuCHARD has taken care to avoid any diminution of 
the self-respect of the assistants, and the experiment is one 
of the most interesting solutions of the housing problem. 


—_—_—_—__ 


WHILE large sums of money are being expended in the 
hope of educating certain classes of students in technical 
subjects, it should be remembered that many young men 
who possess ability are deprived of opportunities for 
attending classes. They can take consolation in what 
CARLYLE says about a library being the truest modern 
university, and his words are as applicable to technical 
“Science as to literature. But then it is necessary for 
library committees and librarians to recognise their new 
duties. It would be well if in other parts of England the 
example of Newcastle-on-Tyne were more often imitated, 


The Public Libraries Commission have not only secured 
the best books of all kinds, but they. enable the public to 
realise how extensive are the means for instruction by pub- 
lishing catalogues at a cheap rate, which are better adapted 
than any with which we are acquainted for students’ pur- 
poses. The latest, by Mr. Basi ANDERTON, the librarian, 
deals with books on the useful arts. It includes such 
special subjects as, among others, engineering in all its 
departments, chemical technology, manufactures and build- 
ing. It is evident that preference is given to the latest 
works in each section. The technical student desires to 
possess the knowledge which is required to-day, and 
historical inquiries have to be left to times of leisure. 
DEWEy’s system is adopted in the classification. Like the 
other catalogues of the Newcastle-on. Tyne Library, the 
utility of the volume is not confined to inhabitants of the 
northern city. 


THE church of Saint Germain PAuxerrois, which is 
opposite the Louvre, derives its chief attraction in the eyes 
of many English visitors from its connection with the 
slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s Day. | From the tower the 
signal was given for the attack on the Huguenots. The 
church has many interesting features. In the porch 
remains can be seen of frescoes which are commonly 
supposed to be Medieval work. But they are of no older 
date than the reign of Louis Puiiper. They were executed 
by Mortez, one of the pupils of INcREs. He employed a 
golden ground as well as very brilliant colours. His paint- 
ings were at first so remarkably brilliant it was considered 
necessary to paint the masonry near them in grey in order to 
diminish the violent contrast. But Morrez’ colours were 
not adapted to resist time. The question lately arose 
about the manner of dealing with them. The Municipal 
Council have the responsibility. Some members propose 
restoration, while others advocate the removal of the frag- 
ments. The cleaning to which they were subjected was 
entrusted to the Pompes Funtbres, and in that way the 
destruction was hastened. At present the frescoes are 
deceptions, for few people have realised they are little more 
than a half-century old. It would be well for the sake of 
truth in art to clear them away. Then, if painted work is 
necessary, let new frescoes be executed which will bear the 
mark of the century. For such an undertaking there is no 
more fitting artist than M. OLIvieR Mirson. 


THE bequest of the late W. H. Core to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, has been arranged 
in the Cross Gallery adjoining the Indian Section, and 
forms a most valuable addition to the Oriental collections. 
Many of the specimens were acquired at the dispersal of 
the works of art of well-known collectors. Attention should 
be directed to the examples of carvings in jade, crystal and 
other stones from China and India, which fill the first case; 
amongst them may be noted a crystal bowl and a crystal 
teapot, enriched with stones in gold and flowers composed 
of rubies, emeralds and diamonds. On the top shelf 
in the same case are a pair of dark green jade candle- 
sticks, carved with flowers. The mandarin’s rosary, 
suspended at one end is a_ beautiful work. of art. 
The next case is devoted to a miscellaneous collection 
of lacquer work, Chinese enamels and Japanese. netsukés. 
The third case contains a collection of glass, amongst 
them being some tall Venetian wine-glasses with remark- 
able stems, which Mr. Core acquired at the Magniac sale. 
In this case likewise are some dark blue glass flagons with 
painted ornament, formerly in the Bernal collection. 
Specimens of Chinese porcelain fill the two remaining 
cases. There are examples of biscuit-body vases of the 
Jamille verte, and wine pots in the form of mythical lions ; 
bottles and jars with blue and white decoration; vases with 
splashed glazes hitherto unrepresented in the Museum; a 
very rare powdered biue bottle in the form of a triple 
gourd, enriched with polychrome flowe:s in white panels, 
and a very considerable collection of egg-shel! cups and 
saucers and plates of the Chien-lung period (1736- 
1795) delicately painted with flowers and figures. 
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THE BRADFORD CONFERENCE. 

T is'a common weakness to praise the past rather than 
' the present time,'in the belief that men have become 
inferior to their predecessors. There may be some arts in 
which there has been a decline owing to the greater atten- 
tion obtained by other classes of production. In sanitation, 
however, there can be’no doubt of modern superiority. 
The descriptions of the condition of cities, and towns in 
old days make us wonder not so much at the appalling 
plagues and death-rolls, but at the vitality which allowed 

any of the inhabitants to survive the visitations. 

We can see from the statutes there was no enactment 
affecting sewers until the reign of Henry VI., when com- 
missions for the purpose were ordered to be appointed. 
But they were only temporary in duration and restricted in 
operation. Henry VIII., from an Act passed in 1531 
concerning the reparation of walls, streams, ditches, banks, 
calcies, bridges, trenches, &c., might be supposed to have 
resolved on sanitary as on religious reform; but when we 
find that all he was ambitious to perform was an extension 
of “the laws and customs of Rumney. Marsh, in the county 
of Kent,” :to other parts of the kingdom, it 1s evident the 
improvement of the country, and not of towns, was aimed 
at. -The state of London long afterwards is by itself 
enough to show the fear of kings and Parliament to inter- 
fere with the supineness , of citizens in whatever concerned 
public health. 

There are reformers who are still convinced, in spite of 
all the Acts treating of hygiene which have been adopted 
during the past sixty years, that there is a lack of power 
to combat the evils which exist... The desire for more 
restrictions was exhibited in many of the addresses at the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute which was held last week 
at Bradford. .The appointment of:a: Minister of Public 
Health was advocated as requisite. It was explained that 
the law is.insufficient to deal with adequate force in nearly 
all classes of subjects which relate to sanitation. Bakehouses 
especially are believed to escape the control which is required 
owing to the duality of the authority which governs them, 
for. it is partly local and partly general. Retail establish- 
ments can be supervised by the medical officer of the sanitary 
authority; wholesale bakeries come under the cognisance 
of the factory inspector. Another class of buildings which 
engaged attention at the Conference of Medical Officers of 
Health was nursing homes. The owners were invited to 
take the initiative in obtaining the legislative measures 
which are inevitable. In all new homes ample cubic space, 
the best sanitary arrangements, including heating and ven- 
tilation, are demanded. ‘The need of disinfectants in such 
buildings and several others is sometimes urgent. But in 
spite of the wide control which now prevails over many 
things connected with illness, disinfectants are supposed to 
be such blessings they are exempted from officialism, and 
preparations are made and sold which “are not only worth- 
less but actually dangerous.” All that is necessary is that 
the bottles containing them should differ in shape from 
ordinary medicine bottles. One of the obstacles to a 
remedy is the difficulty of securing agreement among 
specialists about a bacteriological test, ‘for investigations 
have led to glaring discrepancies.” 

As a rule, the desire is to make regulations more 
stringent. But in one important division there was a 
suggestion that they might. be relaxed. A by-law is 
generally adopted which prohibits the erection of a new 
building “upon any site which shall have been filled up 
with any material impregnated with any animal or vegetable 
matter, or upon which any such matter may have been 
deposited, unless and until such matter shall have been 
properly removed by excavation or otherwise from such 
site.” The removal is not always possible, and is the land 
to remain unprofitable? . The Cardiff Corporation have 
had the question investigated by their bacteriologists, 
Dr. W. G. SavaGE and Mr. J. H. Sucpen. After a long 
examination they have arrived at the following deduction :— 
“The refuse as deposited contains a very large number of 
organisms, many of which are in the main different from 
those met with in ordinary soil. These made-soil 
organisms, as they may be called for convenience of 
reference, rapidly diminish in number under the conditions 
under which they are placed. This diminution goes on for 
the first two ‘or three years. After two or three years 


however, the ordinary soil organisms begin. to invade thi 

material, and apparently thrive abundantly in the rich 
organic material available to them. This causes a marked 
increase in the total number of organisms present in the 
soil, and the total number remains large, until in quite old 
soils a diminution is again met with. These soils begin to 
lose their special bacterial content after two or three years, 
and from that time begin to take on the characters of 
ordinary soil.” The result is one of the most satisfactory of 
the Congress, for although it may lead to a premature use 


-of made soils, it will remove apprehensions by nervous 


people when they discover the nature of the ground on 
which their houses are raised. Evidently nature is not so 
inimical to man as other researches seemed to warrant. 

The foregoing case may be taken as a warning against 
edicts which do not admit of exceptions. It is not, how- 
ever, enough by itself to support the views of those who 
believe we have a sufficient number of laws relating to 
sanitation. To many it will be counterbalanced by the 
statement of Mr. W. H.. MircHeL1, a manufacturer, who 
believes that “The Factory Acts have helped employers to 
success by compelling them, as a whole, to do what the 
most enlightened of them were always anxious to do— 
turn their attention from the old wasteful. and. ruinous 
methods of trying to obtain large production by long hours 
of work and economy by low wages, to the only way of 
obtaining these results satisfactorily, by means of improved 
machinery, better management and more efficient workers.” 
He concluded by saying :—“ Never was our production so 
large, never was the work we turn out so, good as it is 
to-day. There are those who say that the best thing the 
State can do for the industries of.a nation is to let them 
alone. The factory legislation of, Great Britain is a 
standing proof of the -fallacy of this position.” Mr. 
MitcHELL’s words sound like a knell of the Jazsser-faire 
policy. But from what is known of their working it is 
evident that the Factory Acts were drafted with the 
expectation of interfering as little as possible with the 
prejudices of people who are unlike Mr. MitcHELt, and in 
consequence there is an encouragement: of patching and 
whitewashing as palliatives of evils which are only to be 
remedied by the reconstruction of many buildings. 


The new arrangements by which the School Boards 


were superseded cannot be fairly judged without further 
experience of them. It is not to be anticipated that 
County Councils will regard expenditure with the blandness 
of their predecessors. To exercise authority to the extent 
of, say, a shilling in the pound, is very different to demand- 
ing payment of thot shilling besides several more for other 
purposes, as has now to be done. There is consequently 
hesitation about laying out the money which is needful 
if schools are to be in a proper condition. On that account 
there was some misgiving expressed at Bradford as to the 
satisfactory state of school sanitation. More cubic space 
per child was said to be required, as well as an increase of 
heating power in order to insure more efficient ventilation. 
Lighting was alleged to be deficient, for the irreducible 
minimum should be 1 foot of glass for every 5 feet of floor- 
space.. There are defects in the eyes of many children which 
no fenestration can alter, and Dr. ANDREW LITTLE asked why 
they were not remedied? His answer was:—‘‘ Simply because 
the educational authorities fail to vote the necessary amount 
of money to pay properly qualified ophthalmic surgeons to 
do the work, ard through not doing so, force the children 
to submit to education which, instead of preparing them 
better for the position of trustees of the destinies of this 
great empire, leaves them ophthalmic cripples, a burden to 
the empire instead of a help, penny wise and pound 
foolish.” It was not anticipated when the first Education 
Act was passed that expenses of that kind could arise, but 
with modern notions of public policy it is hard to see how 
they can be avoided. 

We cannot expect from each of the Sanitary Congresses 
the announcement of one or more discoveries which seem 
to be destined to revolutionise the practice of those who 
endeavour to promote an increase of public health. 
Sanitation is one of those subjects in which progress has 
to be slow, and it may be only fractional. But from the 


large number of eager workers who are satisfied with being 


allowed to take a share in the work there is no doubt evils 
will be subdued as the years pass, 
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COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES.* 
T;>NGLISHMEN who have lived abroad or in - the 
Colonies for several years, and who have to depend 
on ordinary journals for information concerning life 
in England, must often be puzzled about the character 
of modern buildings. At one time they will read con- 
demnations of the showiness and the excess of manu- 
factured ornament which has been introduced. But in 
a week or two they may come across philosophical 
reflections about the desire of Englishmen to go back to 


| conscious breaking away.from normalilines of development so 


the simplicity adopted by their ancestors for their homes. | 


There is so strong a belief that only one principle can 
prevail at a time, it is accepted with difficulty that the 
two classes of building can be in favour simultaneously. 
A large body of men who some forty or fifty years ago 
would think it necessary to inhabit a supposititious imitation 
of a Medieval fortress or a still more strange compound of 
incongruities which was accepted as an improved Italian 
villa, now believe it is an essential for repose to live in a 
two-storeyed structure (with attics), for which the nearest 
prototype is an old-fashioned country cottage or an ancient 
secluded mansion. During the day the same man may be an 
occupant of a commercial establishment which has a great 
deal of vulgarity about it, while in the afternoon he returns to 
a quiet domicile and hopes visitors will think he is keeping 
up family traditions in the character of his country house. 
There is no doubt some incongruity exists between the 
two styles which can gratify an individual. But after ‘all, 
inconsistency in the manner of judging structures is not a 
grievous fault. 

Among the architects. who have .been successful in 
meeting the prevailing demand for one class of country- 
house is Mr. Ernest’ Newton. He’ has now selected 
several examples from those he has erected in different 
parts of England, and has published them in a volume 
which can be made suggestive to other architects as well 
as instructive to people who contemplate building, but 
are without definite ideas about what they wish to achieve. 
Exterior views and plans are given in most cases. There 
must always be a limit to what: an architect should offer, 
and Mr. Newron has presented only four interiors, one 
being a room which is enough to create a desire for 
more. The remarks which “Mr. NEwron offers on the 
subject of planning in his introduction form the explanatory 
key to the illustrations. He writes :— 


The planning is without doubt the most important thing in 
the designing of a house. “To be happy at home is the 
ultimate result of all ambition.” No one can be quite happy 
in an ill-planned house any more than in ill-fitting clothes, and 
although “the cut” and “style” are much, they count for 
nothing in a garment which pinches and annoys the wearer in 
a hundred ways. The most commonplace little wants in a 
house must be considered, and the planner must not have such 
a soaring soul that he is unable to bring himself to consider 
them. But although house-building is very much a practical 
art, the practical requirements may be met gracefully and 
pleasantly; there is scope for dignity, humour and even 
romance, The house-planner must, however, recognise his 
limitations ; building is only plastic to a certain point, 
and we are much compelled by the natural use of mate. 
rials; our choice is not restricted now as it was when 
transport was difficult and costly, but this is not an un- 
mixed advantage, for while it widens our range it destroys 
“local colour,” and the exigencies of the materials ready to 
hand, together with the ingenuity displayed in fitting them to 
their needs, developed many varieties in our house-building. 
It would be affectation to insist nowadays on the use of local 
materials only, but it is, I think, legitimate to take the district 
into consideration. Materials foreign to the countryside are 
often imported for no better reason than that the architect has 
a habit of design and an inelastic mind. We must, too, get 
rid of the idea that we can compel materials to assume any 
shape we like, in defiance of their idiosyncrasies. Our house- 
building ought to develop naturally. In the animal world ab- 
normal variations are considered as apart from the general 
scheme of progress, and are popularly called “ freaks,” and the 


* (1) 4 Book of Country Houses: Wustrated on sixty-two plates 
reproduced from photographs and drawings, accompanied by plans of 
each. By Ernest Newton. (2) Modern Suburban Homes: A series of 
eighteen distinctive designs for small and medium-sized houses. By 
C. R. Snell. (3) .Ofd English Doorways: A series of historical 
ape 3 le Pde times to the end of the eighteenth century. By 
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conspicuous in much, of the building of the last few years, 
especially on the Continent, may perhaps be not unkindly 
called “Freak architecture.” A natural architecture is a 
rational healthy builder’s art expressing itself soberly through 
the medium of masonry and carpentry. ‘This “New Art” was 
no doubt originally the:outcome of a genuine if somewhat per- 
fervid enthusiasm, and of a desire to shake off all unnecessary 
restrictions. But it, has mistaken: liberty. for license, has 
abandoned all reserve, and. threatens to retard, if not .to 
destroy, the growth of a sane and reasonable architecture. 


The character of the houses is to some extent dependent 
on the materials prevailing in the neighbourhood, . Brick, 
hanging-tiles, rough-cast and rough local stone are ex- 
emplified. As a rule three plates are assigned to each 
subject, but in some cases the number is increased, and a 
house in Berkshire has five. Importance is attached to 
the plans, and they are shown on a scale which makes them 
easily understood by. novices. All through there is a 
breadth of treatment and an absence of fussiness of which 
architects at least will approve. The book embodies the 
results of ability, experience and good sense, and should 
bea welcome addition to architectural libraries, for those 
who have adopted a similar style can appreciate Mr. 
NEwTon’s effo:ts. ; 

Mr. C. R. SNELL claims that in his “‘ Modern Suburban 
Homes” he has submitted eighteen distinctive designs, 
affording material for an infinite number of variations and 
combinations. They are derived, he tells us, from large 
and varied experience of his own and a critical inspection 
of the executed works of others. _ Evidently Mr. SNELL has 
practised in the Colonies, where more liberty can be exer- 
cised than is always possible in England. He admits a 
partiality for balconiés, verandahs and porches, acquired 
“through a somewhat prolonged residence ,in a sub- 
tropical climate,” and he is of opinion that even “in the 
more chilly climate of England they are not to be despised 
if employed in. moderation, and especially where care is 
taken to avoid undue interference with the light into any of 
the rooms.” ‘The misfortune is that in this country, owing 
to the greed which turns every yard of land ona property 
into a building site, there is nothing to see from any of 
those points of view which can give much pleasure. In 
country towns we find small plots which could easily be 
converted into pleasing objects to the advantage of teople 
near, devoted to buildings which, from the limitations 
of the site, have to be awkward in shape. As the suburban 
homes shown in the plates are not costly, the occupants 
would be unlikely to have any voice in the manner of 
laying out the building estate. The designs ‘are for de- 
tached and semi-detached houses. They are unpretentious, 
and the author does not suppose they will be exactly 
followed. The windows are large, the rooms are well 
arranged, and Mr. SneL believes’ they can be adapted to 
the requirements of occupants. 

One of the differences between English and Continental 
Gothic churches is to be observed in the narrowness of 
English doorways as, compared with the capaciousness of 
those abroad. It might easily be imagined that in the 
English buildings it was. intended to suggest the difficulty 
of entrance into religious practices and to inculcate the 
necessity of humility by bending the body: » But there is 
no such contrast in the mansions. It was long accepted in 
England that the doorway could be made an outer sign of 
hospitality and the welcome awaiting visitors. A narrow 
entrance looks ill, while a doubled doorway imparts dignity. 
Shrewd builders in some suburban terraces know this, and 
allow space to be sacrificed for the sake of the expression 
which can be derived from an opening that would serve for 
a small church or assembiy-room. Several of: the houses 
from which Mr. GatswortHy Daviz has taken his 
materials for “Old English Doorways” depend for their 
interest mainly on the character imparted to the 
entrance. The seventy plates include examples of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 
begin with one of those found in the ~ majestic 
ruins of Cowdray, near Midhurst. : It has a flat arch with 
sculpture above. Some were of larger span, and therefore 
more suggestive. Another early Sussex instance is from 
the Middle House, Mayfield, which is remarkable for the 
abundance of the mouldings. The Butchers’ Guildhall, 
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Hereford, suggests a transition from the Tudor arch tc the 
lintel; “In the Gatehouse, Kenilworth, we see Classic 
influence in ‘the arches, niches and_ pilasters. 
severity is displayed in the doorway of Sackville College. 
The example from the north wing of Cobham llall shows 
how much was gained by treating the doorway as the lower 
storey, ofa-lofty projecting structure in fine’ stone, while the 
rest ofthe building was in brickwork. There are other 
examples from the same building. The two doorways from 
Hatfield House suggest two degrees of importance, one for 
state occasions, one for ordinary use. The doorway from 
Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, from its width becomes an 
ecclesiastical institution. There are also a couple of fine 
examples from Aston Hall. The porch at Carmill, 
Painswick, is dated 1678. The gateway at Castle Ashby 
is one of the finest in England, although the niches are 
vacant... The .doorway of St. Helen’s Church, London, 
dated 1633, has nothing that is especially ecclesiastical, 
unless it be two feathered heads. There are several door- 
ways from private houses and vicarages in various 
places. The columns may be elongated, and not 
minutely exact in the details. But they are evidence of a 
desire which could not be resisted. In Longbridge House, 
Farnham, the surface of the brickwork over the doorway 
has been cut away in order to allow of a curved outline in 
which two fleurs-de-lis are introduced. One of the doors 
from Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, recalls houses which 
depend’ for much of their interest on the carving of the 
woodwork, which appears to be as sharp as when executed 
two centuries ago. There is so much resemblance among 
the eighteenth-century doorways, the details might have been 
supplied from a common centre. There are occasionally 
features introduced which recall monumental sculpture, 
as if both classes of works were derived from the same 
source. Mr. Davir’s photographs are taken with great 
skill. Although only fragments of buildings, they have 
sufficient completeness to satisfy us, and even when only a 
part of a doorway is shown we can realise that we have all 
that is of value. By restriction to one subject more or less 
monotony might be expected, but so much judgment. has 
been exercised in the selection, no two doorways exactly 
correspond, and there is a variety which could not have 
been anticipated. 

Mr. TANNER’S notes form a monograph on the subject, 
which is illustrated by sketches of his own, and which will 
be read with interest and profit. Doorways have been 
favourites of late years with sketchers. But theclass is one 
which is almost inexhaustible, and happily there is a growing 
demand for new examples which will retain some of the 
characteristics of old English work. 


ARCHITECTURE AND HYGIENE. 
T the Sanitary Congress a lecture was delivered in the 
Technical College, Bradford, by Mr. J. Slater, F.R.I.B.A,, 
before a limited audience. 

Mr. Slater said he should endeavour to bring before the 
Congress some of the points of contact between hygiene and 
architecture, taking each in its broadest aspects. About four- 
and-twenty years ago, in'a paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, mention was made of an architect of 
some eminence at that time who had built a house for a client, 
and four months after its completion this architect was asked 
to come down and inspect the house because some’of the drain- 
pipes were stopped and there were difficulties with the plumb- 
ing arrangements. The architect was most indignant, and 
simply told the client to send for his plumber. He doubted 
whether any architect, however much he might te imbued 
with an exalted idea of the high artistic nature of his profes- 
sion, would now take up a similar attitude, as we have 
learnt to appreciate the fact that however beautiful maybe a 
building, its main purpose is to be Jived in or worked in, and 
that unless it is constructed with due regard to health, it will 
be but a whited sepulchre. Hence the necessity for close 
supervision of all details of construction, however small or 
apparently unimportant. But there is a wider aspect of the 
question which has not often been dealt with, viz’ how far the 
purely artistic side of architecture is concerned with hygiene. 
This consideration might possibly carry them rather far afield. 
It was impossible to believe that the ancient building nations 
—the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Cretans, the 
Greeks and the Romans—all of whom, in addition to erecting 
buildings which had been and still were the admiration of all 
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who saw their remains, held in the highest esteem physical 
health and physical development, could have been altogether 
neglectful of sanitation, though they were doubtless ignorant of 
the scientific principles on which it was based. . In the Middle 
Ages sanitary arrangements were of the most primitive kind ; 
but, at any rate, primitive as they were, the winds of heaven 
exercised their cleansing influence freely, and he firmly 
believed it would be difficult to find in any Medieval city 
worse conditions than prevailed in- many of the London 
theatres, as detailed in a paper read before the Institute some 
few years ago, or in bakehouses, factories and workshops all over 
the country. The fact is, people sometimes forgot how very 
modern sanitary science was. . The insanitary survivals of old- 
fashioned methods of construction in this country were found 
more particularly in the smaller houses for the working and 
middle classes, with which the defects were to be associated. 
In a nobleman’s mansion, where there is a large staff of ser- 
vants, cleanliness is generally attended to, though even here 
the servants’ quarters often leave much to be desired; 
but in smaller houses the one aim should be to construct 
them in such a way as to make the very minimum of attention 
necessary, to keep the places clean, because they might be sure, 
in many cases, that minimum would never be exceeded and 
often not reached. The amount of money expended in- 
England and in all the more civilised countries on the cure of 
disease. is simply enormous. The greatest care possible was 
taken to insure cleanliness and to minimise opportunities for 
the propagation of microbes, and there could be no doubt that 
since the principles of sanitation had been known and carried 
out, the percentage of cures of all kinds of diseases had 
enormously increased. And yet, how much. better was pre- 
vention than cure? Every year, in the outskirts of all our. 
large towns, acres and acres of new sites were covered with. 
houses for the lower classes, which, even when they were new, 
were scarcely sanitary, notwithstanding local by-laws, and 
undoubtedly, in a few months, became foci, if not of disease, 
yet of poor health, and the inmates of such houses became 
increasingly unfitted to struggle against disease. A great 
advance had been made in artisans’ dwellings, which now had 
attention given to their construction, but as soon as one got 
just above the artisan class, the poor struggling clerk or the 
shopman and the small tradesman, one would find that the 
dwellings themselves were not one whit better than they were 
fifty years ago, and the surroundings of these dwellings 
were infinitely moré confined than used to be the case. 
The methods of construction which were good and neces- 
sary in a hospital were equally good, and, to his mind, 
almost as necessary, in an ordinary dwelling-house, and they 
could be provided in the latter at a very small extra outlay 
beyond’what was generally spent. The fact was that of late 


| years the working man had monopolised the attention of the 


benevolent and the charitable. Mr. Slater said he should like 
to see some capitalist take up the cause of the lower middle 
classes and start a company for the erection of middle-class 
dwellings at reasonable rents, and as municipalities are going 
in for commercial speculation, they might find this not one of 
the least profitable. The. Artisans’, Labourers’ and General 
Dwellings Company, which has gone on these lines, has always 
managed to pay a dividend, Local by-laws had done much to 
rectify flagrant abuses, but one could not frame by-laws to 
meet all small details. The fact. was, we wanted fewer hard 
and fast lines laid down, and literal specification of require- 
ments in our Building Acts and by-laws, but more. discretion 
left in the hands of those who had to carry out these legis- 
lative enactments. This opened up one of the most important 
questions relative to the health of the people; he meant the 
standing and qualifications of inspectors and other officials, 
who had practically the whole matter in their hands. What 
did we see all over the country? A local. builder, who 
had failed in business, got some kind friends to propose 
him as building inspector, or perhaps even surveyor, 
Were he as honest and painstaking 
as possible, how could such a man enforce to the full 
regulations which he had been for years trying to evade 
as far as he could, and of the necessity for which he is 
probably very doubtful? He would inevitably incline to 
leniency, which would soon become laxity. In his opinion, the 
appointment of every health officer in the country, and the 
amount-of his salary, should be subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board, and then they might make the Acts 
themselves which have to. be carried out much more elastic. 
The lecturer having given a description of the manner in which 
attractive-looking suburban houses, letting at from 20/. to 30/: 
per annum, were sometimes built, said that in many of these; 
as soon as cases of infectious disease had been nursed in them - 
contamination commenced, and ina few yeats, it.was his firm 
belief, such houses became what in a hospital ward would be 
termed permanently septic, and it was almost impossible to get, 
them sweet. In the’ past dozen years or more much that he . 
had said had been urged at hygiene congresses and sanitary 
institute meetings all over Europe, and yet so little had been. 
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to accept 4 per cent. No reference. was then made to.any 
expenses outside the ordinary professional charges,:nor was any 
reference made to taking out the quantities. In coursé of time 
the defendants instructed the plaintiffs to invite tenders, and 
the lowest was received from the defendants’ cousins, Messrs. 
Mawer Bros., of Louth. F our tenders varied between 7, S5oo/., 
7,000/ and thereabouts, but Messrs. Mawer’s came to 6,756/. 
After a time the defendants changed their intentions and ceased 
to employ Messrs. Watkins, not because of any fault—that would 
not be suggested for a moment—but because they thought they 
could dispense with the services of an architect. The ordinary 
charge for taking out quantities was I} per cent. or 2} per cent, 
and if the plaintiffs had continued as the architects they would 
have been entitled to 4 per cent. on the lowest tender and 14 per 
‘cent. or 23 per cent., but when their employment by’ Messrs. 
Curtis & Mawer ceased, they charged 22 per cent. for their 
plans and 13 per cent.—the lowest charge—for getting out the 
quantities. There were a few extras (72. for interviewing other 
architects, &c., with reference to adjoining ancient lights, and 
12/. for lithographing the quantities), and that brought the 
total to 289/. 11s. 9¢. This was sent in in November 1900, and 
it was not until then that the plaintiffs learned the defendants 
contended there was a special bargain for 4 per cent., including 
everything, if the. work proceeded, and 2 percent. if not. It 
was preposterous, however, to think the plaintiffs would ever 
consent to such an arrangement. They were not young archi- 
tects anxious for employment, but were well established, 
having been in the city forty years; further than that, 
nothing was said about the charge in the event of the abandon. 
ment of the work, for such a contingency was never dreamt of. 

Mr. W. Watkins, J.P., gave evidence to that effect, and in 
cross-examination said he could not state that anything was 
specifically mentioned about the extra charges for getting out 
quantities, but Messrs. Curtis & Mawer thoroughly understood 
there would be that charge —Mr. Young : You were the archi- 
tect for the late additions to the County Hospital at Lincoln ? 
—Witness : Yes.—And your commission was 5 per cent. p— 
Yes.—Did you get anything in addition for taking out the 
quantities?—Yes, 2} per cent—In addition to the 5 ?—Yes, 
certainly, on the buildings alone, but not on the engineering 
work. There was about 2,co-/. worth of building work, and I 
got 2} per cent. on that in addition to the 5 per cent.—There 
was a great discussion on the cost of the works, was there 
not ?—Yes, one gentleman wanted to know what I was being 
paid.—Did you then say your charge was 5.per cent. on the 
cost of the work and money out of pocket ?—Yes ; and let me 
add that the gentleman who raised the question asked me the 
direct question whether “I got anything for quantities,” and I 
said “ Yes.”—Mr. Young: I don’t see that in the paper, but if 
you say so I accept it.—Mr. W. G. Watkins gave evidence as 
to the arrangement, and Mr. D. Matthews (London) and Mr. 
Bromley (Nottingham) spoke as to the practice of the Institute 
of British Architects. The usual charge for taking out quanti- 
ties was 2 to 22 per cent. 

Mr. Young, in defence, argued that the question for the jury 
was not how much Messrs. Watkins were entitled to charge 
had there not been a special bargain, but what they actually 
agreed tocharge. Heacknowledged quantities had to be taken 
out, and that that was necessary work, but the plaintiffs knew 
that work was necessary, and if they said in their capacity of 
architects they would do all there was to do for 4 per cent. on 
the lowest tender, he submitted they were not entitled to charge 
more. Messrs. Mawer went to them and said, “ We want to 
know exactly what you are going to charge,” and if in answer 
to a question like that they said “4 per cent.” it was not fair 
for them to turn round afterwards and say there was another 
2 per cent. behind it.—Mr. Fred Mawer said it was distinctly 
arranged 4 per cent. should include everything, and that 
if the tenders proved prohibitive and the work was not 
carried out the charge should be 2 per cent.- The witness 
was cross-examined at some length respecting various con- 
versations, and as he kept looking at his cuff Mr. Stanger eventu- 
ally asked what he had got upon his sleeve.—Witness : Some 
notes.—The Judge: You ought to know better. You didn’t: 
take those notes at the time of the conversation I suppose, and 
therefore you have no right to refer to them.—Mr. Stanger : 
Have you a diary ?—Witness : No.—Mr. Stanger: Then from 
where did you get your notes ?—The Judge: Up your sleeve, I 
suppose.—Mr. Hy. Albert Mawer (Wragby) said he went with 
his brothers and asked what would be the cost, and Mr.- 
Watkins said, “The usual charges.” He pressed to know 
what those were, and Mr. Watkins said 4 percent. In reply 
to other questions he said he should charge 2 per cent. if the 
work was not carried out.—Mr. Young: Did you know any- 
thing about the charges for taking quantities ?—Witness : I 
did not know then what quantities meant.—But you 
knew the difference between 4 per cent. and 6} per 
cent ¢— Yes.—Mr. Stanger: You have nothing up 
your sleeve?—Witness:. No:—Did you ever think of 
the work not being carried out ?—Yes.—Why? Because 
the plans kept getting more elaborate.—But Mr. Watkins fol- 


done ; and why? Expense was. generally considered the great 
obstacle, but he could not help feeling that there was a greater 
one, which was this: the people who built the houses were so 
rarely those who dwelt in them, and there was so little fixity of 
tenure. The lecturer said he was no Socialist, but he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that the improvement 
of the dwellings of the people was a question which was 
intimately bound up with that of the ownership of the land on 
which theyare erected, and until we can get rid of the middle- 
man in the shape of the speculative builder, who only 
cares to put up his buildings. at the lowest possible cost, we 
shall never improve the separate small dwellings of the people. 
‘How this speculative builder can be abolished is a question of 
political economy which scarcely comes within the scope of 
this paper, but when we see what is being propounded in 
Ireland asa cure for all the ills from which the peasantry of | 
ithat country are suffering we get-a hint ofa possible solution. 
He saw no reason why the lower middle classes of this country 
should not be trusted-to fulfil their obligations as well as 
those in the Sister Isle, and he would not be surprised if in the 
next generation the Government were to take up the question 
-of loans to small householders for the purpose of helping them 
‘to buy their own freehold sites and build their own houses, and 
if this were done we should soon see a vast improvement in 
the construction of the people’s homes. Discussing the 
‘question, How far is the health of a people affected by the 
artistic or esthetic side of architecture, by matters which are 
not constructional, but are connected with site, arrangement of 
plan, surroundings, style and design? the lecturer said that it 
was the opinion of an eminent oculist that a great 
deal of the defective eyesight which was annually becoming 
‘more and more prevalent in towns was due to the fact 
that these urban dwellers looked so seldom on the 
‘pleasant restful green of the woods and fields and so 
‘constantly on dull bricks and mortar, and if this opinion 
were well founded it might undoubtedly make us give 
more consideration to the prominent tints which we use for 
both the insides and outsides of our dwellings. Just as light 
‘caused us to feel cheerful and warmth made us feel comfort- 
able, so he believed it would be found that colour in soft 
graduated tones had an immense effect on our well-being. 
Staring, garish, inharmonious tints must have a somewhat 
similar effect through the eye on the brain as loud, cacophonous 
sounds have through the ear. Mr. Slater urged that wall- 
paper should be selected with due regard to the aspect of the 
room, and he particularly insisted on the value of sunshine. 
He would be sorry to see huge blocks of artisans’ dwellings 
multiplied in the heart of our great cities. The object should 
be to get the workers away from their work when it is finished 
by increasing the facilities for quick and cheap transit. With 
the startling development of electric traction, he did not think 
the time was far distant when it would be the exception and 
not the rule for the workers to live in close proximity to their 
work, when this was performed in crowded areas Concluding, 
the lecturer said it was impossible to over-estimate the good 
which had been done in the last thirty years by the Sanitary 
Institute, by its examinations, its publications, and not least 
by its congresses, but there must be no cessation of activity. 
An excellent foundation had been laid, but the superstructure 
had yet to be erected. It could not too often be dinned into 
the ears of the governing bodies that upon the health of the 
people depended the wealth and well-being of the nation. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


se the Lincoln Assizes an action was heard in which Messrs. 
W. Watkins & Sons, Lincoln, claimed payment from 
“Curtis & Mawer for professional services as architects. Mr. 
Stanger stated, says the Lincolnshire Mercury, that the de- 
fendants had premises in Silver Street, opposite Messrs. 
Watkins’s offices, and in 1898 they decided to make consider. 
able alterations. The first idea was they should rebuild, and 
they naturally went to Messrs, Watkins and employed them as 
architects. Some three or four months afterwards preliminary 
plans were sent, and then Messrs, Curtis & Mawer changed 
their intention, and decided instead of rebuilding to have 
extensive alterations made. Further plans were prepared, and 
eventually, instead of a plain scheme, an elaborate scheme was 
adopted. During 1899 some conversation took place as to the 
scale of remuneration, and Messrs. Mawer asked if Messrs. 
Watkins would undertake the work of architects at 3 per cent. 
on the. lowest tender.. Of course, Messrs. Watkins could not 
‘entertain that. The usual sum payable on contracts over 
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lowed’ your’ instructions, didn’t: he?—No, 'we had to follow 
why did you not complain?—We daren’t, I suppose.— You 
dare ask him, however, to reduce his charge by one-half, but 
daren’t tell him to make plainer plans.—Well, we didn’t.— 
Mr. J. G. Mawer, auctioneer, Wragby, also spoke as to the 
conversation at the interview, and’ Mr. Alfred Puckeridge 
(another partner) said he was told afterwards the result of the 
conversation. He did not think, however, any definite arrange- 
ment was made; there was simply conversation as to what the 
charge would be. Bey 

Mr. Stanger, in addressing the jury, said Messrs. Watkins 
had given their evidence in a manner which better recom~- 
mended it to the jury’s acceptance than that of the Mawers, 
and that theirs was infinitely the more probable story of the 


wo.) | 

. The Judge pointed out circumstances which seemed to 
favour the plaintiffs, and_the jury found for Messrs: Watkins 
for the amount claimed. Judgment was entered accordingly. 


——————————— 
ooo 


LIBELLING THE CITY SURVEYOR OF 
MANCHESTER. 


T the Manchester Assizes on Monday, before Mr. Justice 
Bigham, Edward Birks, aged 54, a surveyor, formerly in 
the city surveyor’s department of the Manchester Corporation, 
surrendered to his bail on a charge of maliciously publishing a 
defamatory libel on Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, the Manchester 
city, surveyor. The prosecution was conducted by Mr. H. G, 
Shee, K.C, with whom were Mr. Overend Evans and Mr F, 
Brocklehurst. Mr. M’Keever, Mr. Wingate Saul and Mr. 
Sandbach appeared for the defence. The alleged libel was 
contained in a printed document drawn up by Birks and sent 
to various people in an unsealed envelope. Amongst other 
passages from this read by Mr. Shee the following, says the 
Manchester Guardian, were relied upon to establish the case 
for the prosecution:—“ I am prompted by no feelings of animus 
towards the city surveyor, my great anxiety being to clear my 
name from the foul stain upon it, and at the same time to try 
and compel the city surveyor if possib‘e to speak the truth.” 
Referring to a difference in some estimates for work done, and in 
which an outside surveyor differed from Mr. Birks, he wrote, “* It 
wasa deliberate trap laid for me by the city surveyor, and I refused 
to fall into it.” In other passages it was said:—‘‘ Thomas de 
Courcy: Meade, upon his appointment as city surveyor, may 
have suffered great anxiety as to how-to perform his important 
duties. He determined to sweep clean the department of all 
officials of known ability by any means, fair or foul, he cared 
not; and, with few exceptions, he has been allowed to do so. 
_ 2. The baths committee have also paid hundreds of pounds 
in arbitration and surveyors’ fees—utterly wasted, and the 
amount ought also to be charged to the city surveyor, occa- 
sioned by his unscrupulous scheming to injure myself and 
deprive me of my position... . If the city surveyor can 
produce the nine final measure bills and certificates... I am 
guilty; if he cannot—and I say he cannot, for seven out of the 
nine do not exist, or ever have, except in the malicious mind of 
the city surveyor—then I say this man ought to be criminally 
prosecuted by the Corporation for knowingly and wilfully 
deceiving the committee.” 

Of the libellous character of the statements, Mr. Shee said, 
there could not be the slightest doubt. It appeared that some 
time ago, when Birks was in the employment of the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Meade had told him that he was not strong enough 
to deal with the contractors, and after several difficulties had 
occurred Birks was given three months notice. This appeared 
to have soured his mind, and he had taken the action com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Shee was proceeding to comment upon the libels in 
detail when the Judge asked: Why go into all these? They 
are distinctly libellous. The question is, Can they be justified? 

Mr. Shee concluded his address with the remark that his 
client could not overlook the matter, as it undermined his 
authority in the office, but the last thing in his mind was to 
persecute Birks. 

Mr. Meade then went into the witness-box, and the Judge 
asked why. 

Mr. Evans: So that he may be cross-examined. 

For two hours Mr. Meade was under cross-examination by 
Mr. M‘Keever. He said that he had had to complain of acts 
of insubordination on the part of Birks when Birks was em- 
ployed under him, as, for instance, his taking accounts before 
the committee without his (Mr. Meade’s) knowledge. He had 
never suggested that Birks was corrupt either in his quantities 
or prices. The fault he alleged all through was that Birks was 
too weak to deal with the contractors. 

After further cross-examination, the Judge said to Mr. 
M‘Keever : I regard this, and I do not mind telling you, as a 
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him.—If the plans‘were getting more elaborate than you wished - 
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great waste of time.’ We have had a great deal of it—over two 
hours, and it is a great waste of time.. Bot 

A little later the Judge asked: How long are you going 
to be? i : ee 

Mr. M‘Keever : A considerable time. ; 

The Judge : Half an hour, or two or three days? 

Mr. M‘Keever: An hour or two. ; i 

The Judge : What, with this witness ?—Yes, peas! 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the Judge, “ we will adjourn for 
luncheon.” ; ; vee 

On the reassembling of the Court after ‘luncheon Mr. 

M‘Keever said that he had given due consideration to certain 
remarks which had fallen from the Judge, and having ‘regard 
to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of justifying the 
allegations that had been made, he had: advised his client to 
alter his plea to one of “ Guilty.” Birks’s. only intention in writing 
the letter was to get a hearing by the committee with regard to 
the grievances under which he felt that he was labouring. ° He 


| now left the matter in his lordship’s hands. 


Mr. Shee said that Mr. Meade had no animosity whatever 


against the defendant, and he had never, at any time, alleged 


that Mr. Birks had been guilty of any corrupt practice ot 
intention, All he had done was to express the opinion’ that 
Birks was not strong enough for the position he occupied.. 
There was a passage in the report of one ‘of the inquiries in 


| which Birks said he did not think that Mr. Meade was 


desirous of getting rid of him. He wished to add that this. 
matter had been ventilated in the City Council, which had 
decided that the city surveyor was entitled to a continuance of 
the confidence and esteem of the council. Provided that the 
Judge could secure that there should be no repetition of these 
libels, Mr. Meade would be perfectly satisfied. As to whether 
that course would meet the ends of justice, that was a question 
entirely for the Judge. ' ¥ 

The Judge said he thought the defendant had been very 
well advised to alter his plea to one of guilty. For his part he 
had heard nothing in the course of a long cross-examination to, 
give any ground for the serious reflections which had been: 
made upon Mr. Meade in the libel. Whether a prolongation’ 
of the inquiry would have elicited anything further he did not 
know, but he suspected that if two hours had failed to elicit 
anything of a material character, another’ full day’s inquiry 
would: probably have had the same ineffectual result. He 
could not see that anything Mr. Meade had done furnished 
cause for saying that he had done more than his plain duty to: 
and for the benefit of the Corporation. He had no doubt that 
the defendant thought—mistakenly—that Mr. Meade had acted 
unfairly towards him in some way, and it was perhaps desir- 
able that the defendant’s counsel should have had an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining Mr. Meade, He hoped by this time 
that the defendant was satisfied that Mr. Meade was actuated 
by no motive other than that of duty. He need say no more 
about it, except to order the defendant to enter into his own 
recognisances in 50/. to come up for judgment when called 
upon. If he repeated these libels in any way at all he might 
be quite certain that he would be so called upon. 


ONSLOW FORD MEMORIAL. 


N. Monday Sir L. Alma-Tadema, RA., unveiled @ 
memorial to the late Onslow Ford, R.A., which has been 
erected in St. John’s Wood, at the junction of Abbey Road and 
Grove End Road, within a few minutes’ walk of the sculptor’s 
studio. It is in the form of an obelisk; on one side it ise 
adorned with a replica of the Muse at the base of the Shelley 
memorial at Oxford, and on the other by a medallion portrait 
of Mr. Onslow Ford. The whole is protected with rail- 
ings and lamp-posts. The inscription on the memorial is as 
follows:_—*To Edward Onslow Ford, R.A., erected by his: 
friends and admirers.” As chairman of the committee Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema, before unveiling the monument, said that. 
Onslow Ford’s work was so remarkable, his nature so lovable 
both asa man and as an artist, and he was so dear to them, that 
it became their wish to erect a small monument to his memory 
near the place where he had lived, loved and worked. The: 
borough of Marylebone had in every way facilitated their task,. 
and they thankfully accepted that as a sympathetic: proof of the: 
esteem in which their friend was held. Appreciation of Onslow 
Ford’s work was lacking neither in this country nor in France, 
where he was corresponding member of the Institute. English 
art lost in him a sculptor second to none, and the Royal) 
Academy schools a great teacher. 
short in his prime; he might be said to have died in harness,. 
for he felt ill after addressing the students at South Kensing- 
ton, at a time when he was still putting the final touches 
to his beautiful Swowdri/t, and his illness lasted but 
three days. Familiar to -all was the long list of: his) 
splendid portraits, from the statue of Sir Henry Irving in 
the Guildhall Museum to the bust of Paderewski exhibited. — 


His career was cut * 
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at the Royal Academy last year. The delightful youthfulness 
of his Peace, the grace and refinement of countless- exquisite 
figures must recur to them as their memory made silent review 
of his achievements. They would remember’ also’ the many 
works with which he enriched England, India, -Khartoum. 
was from, perhaps, the noblest of these, the monument. of 
Shelley now at Oxford, that they had chosen. the sorrowing 
Muse to adorn that memorial ; not merely as a reminder to, all 
who passed Onslow Ford’s beautiful work, but because nothing 
could be better placed there than that symbol of a silent and 
noble grief. They would not cease to mourn him, nor to feel 


the void of his absence; but their pride and delight in’ his” 


memory would also know no end. Therefore they were glad 
to have succeeded in raising that small token of a great regret, 
and they had chosen that spot for their memorial, not merely 
‘because St. John’s Wood was the place where Onslow Ford 
was most beloved and lamented, but because they wished to 
-accentuate the fact that St. John’s Wood was a centre of art, 
and that they believed that healthy and beautiful neighbour- 
hood, so dear to them through countless memories, deserved to 
‘be esteemed, embellished and protected rather than to be singled 
out for wanton and wasteful destruction. They were particu- 
larly indebted to Mr. John Simpson for designing the memorial 
and superintending its erection; to Mr. Lucchesi, who so 
kindly claimed the right to execute the medallion portrait of 
his master ; and to the borough for having laid the necessary 
foundations, Ne 

The Mayor of Marylebone accepted the memorial on behalf 
of the borough. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. — 


PROVISIONAL scheme for a systematic record of 
A ancient defensive earthworks and "fortified enclosures in 
this country has been prepared by the committee appointed at 
the Congress of the Archzological Societies on July 1c, rgor. 
‘The committee suggest that secretaries of the various archzeo- 
‘logical societies, and other gentlemen likely to be interested in 
the subject, should be pressed to prepare schedules of the 
works in their respective districts, in the hope that lists may 
eventually be published. The list should be confined to 
‘defensive works, omitting burial barrows and boundary banks. 
Though record should be made of any .“ finds” indicative of 
period of use of the forts, no effort need be made to assign a 
definite period of construction, excepting in those cases in 
which the age is beyond question—e ¢. camps and fortified 
settlements of undoubted Roman origin, or enclosures of 
proved Neolithic, Bronze or Iron Age. The committee now 
consists of the following members :—Professor Boyd Dawkins 
and Professor B. C. A. Windle, Mr. W. J. Andrew, Mr. A. R. 
Goddard, Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Mr. J. Horace Round and Mr. W. M. Tapp. It is hoped that 
other gentlemen willing to work towards the object in view 
will join the committee. The committee ventures to hope that 
‘the issue of the provisional scheme will enlist the earnest co- 
operation of archzologists and observers in all parts of the 
country, and thus serve towards the preservation from mutila- 
tion or destruction all these priceless relics which no laws 
protect. 

It is proposed that defensive works be classified, so far as 
may be, under the following heads:—(a) Fortresses partly 
inaccessible by reason of precipices, cliffs or water, additionally 
‘defended by artificial banks or walls; (4) fortresses on hill-tops 
with artificial defences following the natural line of the hill, or, 
though usually on high ground, less’ dependent on natural 
slopes for protection; (c) rectangular or other simple enclosures, 
including forts and towns of the Romano-British period; 
(@) forts consisting only of a mount with encircling ditch or 
fosse; (e) fortified natural mounds,-or. artificial mounts, with 
traces of an attached court or bailey, or of two or more such 
courts; (/) homestead moats, such as abound in some lowland 
districts, consisting of simple enclosures formed into artificial 
islands by water moats; (¢)-works which fall under none of 
‘these headings, 

In every case in which masonry is used for defence, whether 
wholly or in part, the fact should be mentioned, The existence 
‘of mounds or tumuli within defensive enclosures should be 
noted. When a fortress is provided with more than one 
rampart or wall the fact should be recorded, as also when the 
enclosed area is divided by transverse banks. It is specially 
‘desired that the position of each work be indicated by noting 
‘the number of the sheet of the O. S. (6-inch scale) in which it 
appears and by giving the name of the nearest town or village, 
Plans traced from the 25-inch O. S. maps should, if possible, 
be sent. Ramparts and ditches should be clearly indicated, as 
‘well as the O. S. levels, and accurate sections will be of great 
service, Although plans and sections will be welcomed it is to 
be borne in mind that the main object of the committee is to 
obtain lists of defensive earthworks and enclosures throughout 
the kingdom. Though not Strictly within the scope of this 


It 


| inquiry, it is suggested that all Medieval castles should be 


included in the schedules, since many of them originated in 
earthworks of Class-E. Assistance will be duly recorded in 
the report which the committee hopes to present to a future 
congress of archzological societies. 


BRICKLAYING IN WINTER, 


ey his report upon the trade and commerce of Stockholm 

during 1902, Mr. Stewart MacGregor, the British Consul 
remarks that in winter time one hears much about the want of 
employment for bricklayers and others in the United Kingdom 
on account of frosty weather. Yet anyone residing in Stock- 
holm during the winter months can see bricklaying carried on 
in hard frost as an everyday occurrence. This, from a British 
point of view, is so unusual and important that he has obtained 
particulars as to how it is done. He includes in his report, 
therefore, a description of Mr. P. Graham, a fellow-countryman 
long resident in Sweden, of the system adopted, adding that 
the art of building stands very high in Stockholm, much of the 
work done being both ornamental and of excellent quality, » It 
is explained that a few years ago a series of experiments was 
carried out, the results of which proved that, without 
any special precaution as to material or labour, brick- 
laying can be carried on in Stockholm at a temperature 
as low as 14 deg. Fahr. For lower temperatures it is 
necessary to heat the sand and water used in making the 
mortar, and for this purpose very simple apparatuses are 
employed. The mortar should be made in a room where the 
temperature is kept well! above freezing. This temperature 
should naturally be regulated according to the frost that has to 
be counteracted. Generally the builders here make a room of 
this kind by roughly boarding in a part of the scaffolding, 
simplicity and cheapness being the prominent characteristics 
of all the arrangements. When building in frosty weather the 
following precautions should be observed :—(1) In laying the 
bricks care should be taken to avoid shifting them after they 
have once been set in the mortar. (2) Never use old or stale 
mortar, but arrange supply to correspond with demand. 
(3) It should be understood that the brick used here is of 
a light or porous character, which readily absorbs the mois- 
ture from the mortar. Hard-pressed or calcined bricks 
and stonework generally are not suitable for building 
during frosty weather, but edgings or ornaments, &c., of 
such material can easily be dealt with by slightly warming 
them before bringing them into position. (4) Although brick 
building can thus be carried on safely under any of the 
temperatures already named, this does not apply to plaster or 
cementwork, which should not be done at or below freezing 
point unless proper heating arrangements aremade. Whereas 
in Stockhoim fifteen or twenty years ago almost all building 
was broken off during four to five months every winter, it is 
now the exception that such operations are hindered by frost 
more than a few days or a few weeks annually, and this though 
there is much more stone and ornamental work in the buildings 
now being erected than in those of an earlier period. What 
twenty years ago was considered practically impossible has 
now become everyday practice. 


GREEK HOUSES. 

\ X J HEN there is scarcely a vestige of many of the temples, 

stadia, theatresand odea which once adorned the country 
of Greece—and, perhaps, equalled in design the Parthenon, 
Erechtheion and Apollo Epicurius—no very extensive remains 
could reasonably be expected of the elegant villas and other 
buildings of less durable construction ; but the desire arising 
upon this subject, so valuable and interesting, is gratified with 
an ample knowledge of the designs of Grecian villas by the 
fortunate discovery of several bas-reliefs which exhibit in a 
beautiful manner this style of building, and by the pleasing 
description of palaces and villas given in the earliest authors. 
The villas and minor buildings of the Athenians no doubt par- 
took of the same purity of style and elegance in design with 
their public edifices; for the same feeling for honour and 
reputation which animated Ictinus to the accomplishment of 
his distinguished designs of the Parthenon at Athens and 
Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia, would also direct him and other 
eminent architects in buildings of less magnitude and costli- 
ness, though of equal importance to their fame in architecture. 
The ambition of display of decorations in the private dwellings 
of the Athenians even excited the wit of Aristophanes, who 
says, “Your houses shall be as temples, the roofs shall be 
triangular and represent a spread eagle.” 


The Colchester Town Council have resolved to accept 
the tender of an American firm to lay the rails for the 
Colchester electric tramways for 35,035/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. - 


Jr may be remembered that the most serious accident 
‘which “atose in connection with the Paris International 
Exhibition was caused by the fall of a “ passerelle,” or foot- 
bridge, leading to a supplementary show in which the 
celestial globe was presented .on a large scale., Litigation 
followed, and it was with difficulty the various degrees of 
responsibility were determined. With all its power, the 
city of Paris has not been able to escape liability. A civil 
action was commenced by five children, whose parents were 
killed, against the city as well as against the contractors. 
After deliberation the judges have decided it was the duty 
of the civic authorities to withhold the concession until a 
detailed plan of the structure, with the calculations of 
‘strength, had been submitted and tested. The works were 
allowed to be commenced and carried on without any 
official superintendence, and no steps were taken to insure 
‘public safety. The first care of the authorities was there- 
fore neglected. The city was accordingly condemned to 
pay an indemnity of 2,500 -francs to each of the five 
children. The contractors will have to give 600 francs a 
year to the two youngest until they have attained their 
majority. The catastrophe was the more remarkable as 
‘the municipality of Paris has at command a large body of 
experts, but,’as elsewhere, they are occupied with alleged 
defects which are without the least danger to the public. 


THE Wiltshire County Council having declined to com- 
mence a law-suit against the owner of Stonehenge for 
‘interfering with the public access to the great stones, the 
‘Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society have decided 
to take up the case. It is considered that a sum of 2,000/. 
will be necessary to meet the expenses, and about one-half 
the amount has been guaranteed. It is recognised that the 
owner is desirous to preserve the monument and that the 
money obtained for entrance within the barbed-wire fence 
is partly applied to pay the wages of a guardian. It would 
have been easy to have the monument preserved at the 
cost of the country if Stonehenge were allowed to be 
recognised, as an ancient monument—an arrangement 
which was proposed when the Ancient Monuments Act 
came into operation. The Society now appeal for guar- 
antees or donations for the amount of 1,000/., and then it 
will be possible to test the public right of access to the 
monument in the law courts. It is well to have the rights 
of private owners recognised, but it is astounding that in 
order to vindicate those rights so venerable a monument 
should be treated as a place of exhibition, like one of the 
natural or artificial grottoes found in so many holiday 
resorts. Sir EpMUND ANTROBUS is willing to sell the 
stones and eight acres of land for 50,000/. 


Tue “Manual of Library Economy,” by Mr. J. D. 
Brown, of: Finsbury (Scott, GREENwoop & Co.), treats of 
whatever relates to the founding, arranging and working of 
a public library. It is needless to say that in so compre- 
hensive a work, in which American as well as English 
practice is described, there is much that will be found 
useful by architects. Mr. Brown’s theory is that buildings 
should bear some proportion to the funds available for 
maintenance. He works out one of the results in this 
way :—‘ A library with an income of.1,000/. may spend 
2so/.a year in annual repayments of the principal and 
interest of loans. For this it can borrow something over 
4,0002. Allowing 1s. per cubic foot as the cost of building, 
‘and 10 per cent. (or 40o/.) for the. cost of furniture, we get 
72,000 Cubic feet of contents, which is equal to a space 
96 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet, or, leaving out the height of 
the rooms (15 feet), is equal to an area, of 4,800 square 
feet. Ona site this size it is possible to erect a building 
of one storey, possessing the great advantage of having 
every department on one floor, which will accommodate 
about 34,000 volumes, 140 newspapers, magazines, &c., and 
about 200 readers and borrowers at one time.” Mr. 
‘Brown considers that utility is often sacrificed to exterior 
appearance, and, in consequence, the fittings have to be of 
the cheapest kind. Another point to be considered is 


whether the outlay on bookshelves, ‘screens, &c., is to be 
regarded as furniture, or as fixtures ‘forming permanent 
parts of the building. . Open competitions for plans are 
recommended, but before issuing the instructions @ properly 
qualified officer should be called in as adviser. The author 
is disposed to limit’ the number of works which can be 
considered as having enduring interest. Where the income 
is 500/, provision for 20,0co volumes is sufficient, and 
when from 1,000/. to 2,0002., 40,000 volumes, The author 
is no faddist, and the experience he has derived, from his 
official position as a librarian in London is cheerfully im- 
parted, and the book can be recommended for clearness 
and fulness of information. : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER._THE CHOIR SCREEN, 
Pace week we published a view of the choir of Exeter 
Cathedral in which the Bishop’s throne appeared, a 

work which used to be ascribed to Bishop Borue, but 
which is now considered to date from the episcopacy of 
Bishop STAPLEDON (1308-26), ‘The screen we illustrate in 
this number is also to be credited to him. In the Fabric 
Rolls of 1318-19 and subsequent years there are various 
entries of columns, marble and iron for “la pulpytte,” 
which some ,have asserted was intended for sermons de- 
livered outside the building. There can be little doubt 
“Ja pulpytte” was the screen at the west end of the choir. 


According to the late Mackenzie Watcort, the form of © 


the old rood-screen in France and Belgium was altered to 
serve instead of ambones for the use of the epistoler and 
gospeller, and for reading of pastorals. The bishop gave 
his -enedictions from the loft. The ‘trood” or large 


crucifix is supposed to have been placed on an iron bar 


above the screen. Archdeacon FREEMAN explains thé 
use of the word “pulpytte” instead of screen in the 
records by saying:—‘‘It is manifestly, from first to 


last, a French idea, newly imported from France, and | 


carried out in the main by French workmen. It is 
always ‘la pulpytte ;’ the vaulting under it is ‘ voutura;’ 
not ‘ voltura,’ and when a statuary is sent for ‘ from London’ 
to make some additional statues ‘by the desire of the 
Treasurer’ (who had perhaps quarrelled with the French- 
men—certainly there is no record of his giving them any- 
thing ex curialitate) special mention is made of the fact as 
something extraordinary.” 
chapels. In one was an altar dedicated to the Blessed 
VirGIN, in the other an altar of St. NicHotas, | The open- 
ings to the choir, are modern, for the back walls were 
‘covered.with tracery. ‘The panels above are filled’ with ‘oil- 
paintings. JoHN Britton stated the subjects were “‘ Adam 
and Eve in Paradise,” “The Deluge,” ‘‘ The Destruction of 


Pharaoh,” ‘* Devastation of Solomon’s Temple,” ‘‘ The © 


Angel Appearing to Zacharias,” “The Nativity,” “The 
Baptism of Christ,” “The Taking down from the Cross,” 
“The Resurrection,” “The Descent of the Holy; Ghost.” 
The organ was originally built by Joun LoosEmors, of 
Exeter, in 1664-65, but has been. subjected to severah 
changes. pes 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, B.C.: 
MANAGER’S ROOM. 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREBT, EC.: 
MANAGER’S ROOM TO FIRE-PLACE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


HOUSE AT ROEHAMPTON, SUBREY. ~ 

HIS house‘ has lately been completed, and stands in 

the Nepean Road, Roehampton, on the Spencer 
Lodge estate. ‘The walls are finished in white rough-cast, 
and the roofs covered with red sand-faced_ tiles. 


dining-rooms, and all other offices, with six bedrooms. 
Mr. E. D. Hoss, of Thames Ditton, Surrey, is the builder, 


The side openings served as - 


The 
whole of the details are kept very simple throughout. The 
house contains a large hall’ and staircase, drawing and” 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
By J. S. BUMPUS. 


_ (Continued from last week.) 


"HE whole of the north transept is used as a baptistery. The 
font, on a cross-shaped platform, is of Caen stone, with 
green panels of Egyptian marble.’ It has a lofty spiral canopy 
.of oak 22 feet high, richly carved, which is raised by means of 
a windlass. An arched recess contains a stone desk for’ the 
registry, and a special well in the north-east corner supplies 
water for the font and also for cleaning the church. The whole 
appointments of the baptistery, with its raised font and aspiring 
cover, as)also those of the.altar, with its striking canopy, testify 
to that prominence which the Church assigns to her two 
Sacraments. 

An eagle-lectern of brass is placed outside the screen. The 
litany desk, or faldstool, of a graceful design in carved oak, 
stands 77 medio chor?. It was the gift of the late Mr. A. Trevor 
Crispin, of ‘the Treasury, one of Ouseley’s lifelong friends. 
Mr. Crispin was also the donor of some handsomely bound 
books for; use at the altar, and of a large, rough calf-bound 
Book of Common Prayer for the organist. To Mr. Crispin 
Ouseley dedicated his set of six anthems, composed at Rome 
in: 1851, and published in his collected cathedral music in 
1853.* 

The pulpit, of Caen stone, octangular, with figures of angels 
at the corners, stands at the north-east angle of the nave. It 
was the gift of Captain E. J. Ottley (d. 1871), an able amateur 
musician, ’cellist and composer, and another of Ouseley’s most 
intimate friends. 

Mural crosses of brass are fixed in the walls near the pulpit 
and lectern, to the memory of Sir F. Ouseley and the Hon. 
Miss Georgina Rushout, They form prominent features in the 
view. from the west door. 


* Mr. Crispin published in 1873 (Macmillan & Co.) ‘A Christmas 
Carol”—a small folio containing a series of illuminations illustrative of 
scenes in connection with the Nativity. Some of these illuminations 
were original, while others were drawn from ancient missals and 
service-books, mainly in the possession of Captain Ottley. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, ' 


The nave consists of three full-sized bays and a smaller 
westernmost one. A low stone sef/wm, running from north to 
south, fences off this small-bay, which is left unbenched. The 
piers, whose capitals are carved in natural leafage; are ‘of blue 
stone from the Forest of Dean. The clerestory windows are of 
two and three lights each, cinqfoiled, and the aisle windows of 
four lights, trefoiled. The western windows of. the aisles and 
two in the porch are square headed. In the south clerestory a 
begining of stained glass has been made. A small door 
facing the porch opens into the quadrangle. The nave -is 
seated partly with movable benches and partly with chairs. 
Gas not having yet been introduced within the precincts of the 
college, the lighting of the church is effected by hanging oil 
lamps of polished brass. 

The south transept is filled with the organ, an instrument 
of great sweetness and power. It isso raised above the decan 
stalls that the pedals are on a level with the stallbacks. 
The front pipes are all polychromed, and painted with figures 
and mottos relative to the dedication of -the church. In 
Ouseley’s later years certain of these front pipes, instead of 
projecting in their original fan-like Spanish form, were placed 
upright, as we now see them. There were good reasons, no 
doubt, for the change, but not a little has, perhaps, been lost 
to the eye in artistic effect.. The organ which was in the 
church at the consecration in 1856 * was built by Flight, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, after a design furnished. by Sir 
Frederick Ouseley. It had four manuals and a pedal organ, 
forty-eight stops and seven couplers, This instrument, after 
having been in use only eleven years, was succeeded «by 
another and larger organ of sixty-five stops, by Harrison, ot 
Rochdale, opened on December 8, 1868. Sir F. : Ouseley’s 


fine eight-part anthem, “ Great is the Lord,” was composed for 


and sung on the occasion. This instrument also proving un- 
satisfactory, the present magnificent one, which «still contains 
much of Flight’s work, was erected by “ Father” Willis,.and 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, 


* It was only half-completed by the opening’ day, but’ Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) George Elvey, who played on the occasion, is said to have 
“*done wonders ” with it. : 
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fnished in'1874. It has been improved since then, and now 
possesses four manuals, sixty-four stops (including twelve on 
the’ pedal organ), nine couplers, viz. three to swell, four to 
great and: two to pedal. It has pneumatic action, and the 
pedals are concave and radiating. A remarkable feature about 
this organ is that it contains the largest bellows, used for light 
pressure only, ever made by Willis. Organ-building on the 
scale of Ouseley’s tastes must have been very expensive work, 
but with his devotion to high aims he grudged nothing in the 
cause of sacred music. The present organist, Mr. Edgar C. 
Broadhurst, is a perfect master of his instrument. E 

The visitor for the first time is recommended to enter the 
church by the north porch. The coup d’eil, as seen from 
that point, is very striking. Perhaps the effect from the cor- 
responding corner at the south-west is even more so, for here 
‘one is much astonished at the air of height which the architect 
has contrived to give his building. The north transept with 
its clerestory of lancets, seen athwart the pillars and arches of 
the nave, is almost cathedralic in appearance. On a bright, 
sunny day the effect is further enhanced by the stone, which 
has preserved all its original freshness, undimmed by smoke 
and dirt, and by the brilliant tints of the stained glass, The 
choir screen, the pendant brazen lamps, the diapered organ 
pipes, the polychromed reredos, the needlework on the altar 
and faldstool and the tiled pavement are all important factors 
of colour in this truly fascinating interior. 

One should not fail to notice the pretty peep of the meadows 
on the opposite side of the road, as seen from the church, when 
the door of the north porch is open, especially on a fine morning. 

The material used in the construction of the church and 
college is sandstone, dug upon the site, grained and chased 
with Bath stone. The roofs are composed of Delabole slate, 
anda blue stone from the Forest of Dean was selected for the 
several columns and shafts. 

As may be seen from the photograph, the college buildings 
form a most pleasing group, especially when viewed from the 
south-east corner of the grounds. The south facade is quite 
an object-lesson in fenestration. Altogether, one sees in the 
simple forms of the building the assurance that practical sense 
not less than uncurbed taste for the picturesque presides over 
the conception, and that while the beautiful never faded from 
Woodyer’s eyes, he was incapable of sacrificing internal 
comfort to the seductive picturesqueness of a broken outline. 

Twice daily in term time, at 9 A.M. and 6 P.M., matins and 
evensong, with the accompaniment of the choicest music, are 
as reverently and punctiliously performed in this remote spot 
as they would be in the midst of a crowded city. On Saints’ 
days the morning service is at II A.M. On all such days, and 
on certain Sundays, matins are followed by a choral celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. The selection of music is large 
and representative, and comprises the finest specimens of the 
English School of cathedral music from the period of Tallis to 
the present day. 

It seems to be thought by many that St. Michael's is merely 
a musical school. No supposition could be more erroneous. 
Certainly, it was Ouseley’s primary desire to train up boys for 
Holy Orders by a sound public school preparatory education, 
and who would add to this course such a knowledge of Church 
music as would extend the use of the choral service on intelli- 
gent lines, and improve the tone of Church music throughout 
the land. Stress, however, must be laid on the fact that many 
boys, on leaving the school at the breaking of their voices, gain 
scholarships at the great public schools, and that they have 
proceeded thence to the Universities and are now filling respon- 
sible positions not only in the Church but also in the army, the 
navy, and many other departments of life. 

The daily musical routine comprises an hour and a half in 
church and an hour’s vocal practice in the hall with the warden 
and choirmaster, the Rev. John Hampton. There is a rehearsal 
with the full choir in the same place every Wednesday evening. 

There is schoolwork each weekday morning from 7 to 8 
and from 10 to 12; in the afternoon from 4 to 5.30; and 
again, in the evening from 7.45 to 8.45. Saints’ days are 
half holidays from schoolwork. Boys who are taking 
lessons on the organ and pianoforte attend the organist after 
morning school at 12. So from this time table it will be clearly 
seen that musical work does not preponderate, and that in the 
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course of training music is’ a prominent but by no means an 
indispensable feature. Examinations are held’ at Christmas. 
In school work the Rev. Vincent Cooper, M.A., precentor of — 
Durham and late scholar of B.N.C., Oxford, is the examiner ; ! 
that in music being Dr. George Robertson Sinclair, organist of 
Hereford Cathedral. Pree iges  Fo0 Ps). E | 

The boys have excellent.cricket and football fields, a fives 
court, playground, gymnasium and a good. school: library, 
Recently, under the v¢égze of the present head-master, the 
Rev. W. A. Renwick, a carpenter’s shop has, been started, and _ 
has proved a great source of interest. There ,is adequate 
accommodation for bathing in a large pool, formed out of 
Cadmore Brook—a narrow stream dividing the county of | 
Hereford from that of Worcester, just below the cricket field, 
Attached to the college is a foundation for eight choristers, to 
which boys are admitted only as vacancies occur after having 
served as probationers. The choristers receive their board 
and education gratuitously. Probationers are elected after a 
competitive triali of voice and ear—a preference being given — 
(ceteris paribus) to the sons of clergymen. They receive their _ 
education at an almost nominal cost. A certain number of 
commoners, or boarders, are admitted on much higher terms. 
All boys wear the academical cap and ‘scholar’s gown in hall 
and the surplice in church. The last named, however, is only 
worn by the commoners on “ surplice days,” z.e. Saturday even- 
ings, Sundays, Saints’ days and eves of Saints’ days. 

The adult portion of the choir is composed _of the warden, — 
the head-master, the second master and four professional lay 
clerks resident in the neighbourhood.. The educational staff 
of the school consists of the head and second masters, both in 
holy orders; the organist, for instrumental music, and masters 
for French and writing. The vocal training of the boys is in 
the hands of the warden. To his long experience and careful 
tuition is due the admirable and natural way in which the boys 
produce their voices and pronounce their words, Their uniform 
excellence of conduct and sobriety of demeanour in church are 
very noticeable. The adult members of the choir (clerical and 
lay) sing with thoroughly artistic feeling, and with that hearty 
love for their noble art which alone makes it possible to pro- 
duce such music adequately. 

The Visitor of the college is the Bishop of Hereford, and 
there are twenty honorary Fellows, non-resident. These 
include several names of eminence. ' 4 

The late Rev. Francis Tebbs Havergal, prebendary of 
Hereford and vicar of Upton Bishop, gives in a letter written 
to Miss Hackett,* from St. Michael’s, May 20, 1873, a pleasant 
glimpse of the college:— ae 

“T am spending a day or two at this delightful place of Sir 
Frederick Ouseley’s. Doubtless you know all about his SIX- 
teen choristers. It is a goodly sight to see them when at 
meals in the hall—but to hear them sing, I know nothing like 
it ; so refined are their voices that I never hear the like else- 
where. They are very carefully trained and taught, and.their 
behaviour is remarkably good also. Sir Frederick sends his 
best compliments, and desires me to inquire whether you have 
seen his ‘Essay on Cathedral Choristers,’ in the volume 
published last year by Dean Howson, wherein he acknowledges, 
with the deepest obligation, the great and valuable interes! 
that for so many years you have taken in the choristers 0) 
England.” e| 

The Dedication and Commemoration services are helc 
annually at Michaelmas, and now, as in years past, there i: 
always an array of old friends and former pupils, clerical as 
well as musical, all bent upon enjoying the occasion, while 
doing honour to the college and its founder.t This, as % 


* This amiable and patriotic lady spent the whole of her long ‘lif 
(she died in November 1874 at the age of ninety-one) in inquiring int 
the education and generally ameliorating the condition of cathedra. 
choir boys all over England. “Once in every three years she paid ; 
visit for this purpose to each cathedral. “For over seventy years’ shi 
constantly attended the services at St Paul’s Cathedral, the chorister, 
of which were the first, in 1811, to engage her attention. ; pa 

+ The Rev. Dr. J. B. Dykes, of Durham, who is known far ani 
wide as the composer of some of our finest hymn tunes ‘and othe 
Church music, noted in his diary the great enjoyment he had at one o 
these Michaelmas gatherings—that of 1867. He was one of th) 
selected preachers, another being the Bishop of Oxford—Samue¢ 
Wilberforce. Dykes’s impressions will be found in his ‘* Life,” edite’ 
by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, hon, canon of Durham (John Murray 
1897). 
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recent writer has truly observed, will convey some notion 
of the attraction which the gewéws Joci has for its former 
members and those who have been in any way connected 
with it, and those who know the high character and excellent 
tone which characterise the school, the exceeding beauty of the 
. Surroundings, and the bracing healthiness of the situation, will 
heartily join in the wish that it may long flourish and prosper. 

; at (To be concluded.) 


A HOSPITAL WARD.* 


HERE are several instances known in new wards con- 
: structed upon the latest principles of failures which have 
' been absent from the older and entirely out-of-date buildings, and 
- the reasons have been—in the cases with which I am personally 
| acquainted—not far to seek. The old wards were known to be 
| dangerously unclean, and special precautions were therefore 
| taken to counteract this condition. The new wards were so 
very bright and clean that anything but perfunctory cleaning 
_ was scarcely thought necessary. In the old wards the windows 
_ were kept open, and the very walls, innocent of plaster, were 
| porous,enough to be an assistance to ventilation. In the new, 
‘it appeared that the provision of air inlets in the walls was 
_ thought to obviate the necessity of opening the windows. _ 
Another example of this neglect of well-worn principles 
, occurs to me, although it is not directly connected with a hospital 
’ ward. The drainage of a certain building was relaid upon 
' modern principles with manholes at every branch and change 
of direction. The old drains were always well-flushed 
, periodically, and thus kept fairly clean. The new drains were 
_ supposed to act for ever without such assistance. Five years 
, after they were laid, when superintending some repairs, &c., at 
the building, I made a general examination of the system, and 
' was compelled. to use a.crowbar to open up the covers of the 
/ manholes, which had never been touched since the drains were 
first laid. The building owner in this case had not realised 
| that manholes were merely constructed for more easy access 
, to and inspection of the new drains than was possible with the 
_ old. 
One other example—and this was in connection with a 
' ward. The whole of the inlet ventilators were expensively 
constructed with pipes glazed internally. On revisiting the 
hospital a year later I found these flues black with dirt. They 
| were never cleaned. 
Are not we who build hospitals apt at times to forget the 
principles upon which we design certain details? It is an 
accepted principle, for instance, that all angles, internal or 
‘ external, should be well rounded, yet not many years ago I 
remember an architect drawing the attention of a class of 
) students to the hollowed skirting between the walls and floors 
, of his wards ; then proceeding to point out an arrangement he 
_had devised for preventing the beds being pushed against the 
walls. This consisted of a square fillet nailed to the floor 
| within half an inch of the skirting—z.e. he had carefully done 
away with one internal angle to the floor and added two. 
I have heard, too, of air inlets constructed as I have 
described above, and closed at one end with a fixed grating, 
_which effectually prevented any cleaning. 
_. After all, the great principles to be kept in view in the 
| details of a hospital ward are few and simple, and one of them 
;—not the least important—is the avoidance of all sharp internal 
‘angles, deep-cut mouldings, and other not easily cleaned lodg- 
_ments for dust and dirt, those harbours of disease germs anda 
source of pollution to the air of the ward. © It will be sufficient, 
/1In so short a paper as this, to deal mainly with this principle. 


Floors. 


_It may be taken for granted that whatever difference of 
opinion there may be with respect to the walls, we shall all be 
agreed that the floor of a ward should be laid on a solid 
foundation, and that the surface should be as impervious as it 
ig possible to make it. Also that it should be smooth and free 
from holes or crevices likely to retain dirt or dust. For this 
‘reason no one thinks nowadays of using plain jointed soft 
‘wood floors, because in addition to being absorbent the 
material is bound to shrink, and thus leave any number of 
crevices for the secretion of dirt and dust. Floor sweepings 
|well vous and impregnated with soap make a horrible com- 
pound. 

Modern floors are of several kinds, which vary according to 
ithe fancy of the particular architect or the managers of the 
building. They comprise the following, viz, hardwood block 
floors, hardwood tongued boards laid in narrow widths, secret 
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nailed and polished; asphalte, terrazzo, patent composition 
floors such as Eubceolith, &c. 

The hardwood floors are most frequently made of oak or 
teak. Hitherto I have myself adopted kiln-dried maple in very 
narrow widths. In addition to being an exceedingly hard ‘and 
unwearable floor, its light colour shows up dust much more 
easily than dark woods, and this, to my mind, is an important 
detail. It would seem to be very desirable that dirt should 
always proclaim itself, but those who are immediately respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of the floors are, it is to be feared, not 
always of that opinion. 

The most usual finishing to wood floors is beeswax and 
turpentine highly polished. I believe that if this is regularly 
wiped over with a wet rag and ‘as regularly polished, it is a 
very good surface ; though no doubt it is desirable to have the 
surface entirely cleaned off and renewed at intervals. 

-Terrazzo floors are much advocated on account of their 
supposed impermeability. I do not think them quite so im- 
permeable as they are supposed to be. After all, the main 
part of the material is cement, and it is well known that both 
cement and marble chips are fairly absorbent materials, 
Indeed, the comparative impermeability of this floor is due to 
the high polish it receives when first laid, and that is very soon 
worn off. Perhaps these floors are best treated by being 
polished with beeswax as for wood floors. Even so, they are 
very hard to the feet, and the mottled colour too easily con- 
ceals dirt. 

Asphalte is, no doubt, the most impervious of floor materials, 
but it is of a dark, uneven and bad colour, and is therefore 
seldom used. 

My experience of patent composition floors has not hitherto 
been so-fortunate as to enable me to commend them highly. 
They have some undoubted virtues, however, and the material 
is more impervious and less subject to the action of acids than 
any I know. Unless very carefully laid, they appear to be 
liable to swell and crack. The material can be coloured, and 
when polished the surface is excellent. 


Skirtings. 

The skirting, if it can beso called, to the floors should be 
rounded so as to form a good hollow. The most usual radius. 
is from 2} inches to 3 inches. Latterly I have used 13 inch 
only, which is quite sufficient for its purpose, and can be carried 
round projections more easily than is possible with the larger 
radius. All that appears to be necessary is to have such an 
angle as will permit of the whcle surface being easily. and 
rapidly cleaned and prevent stagnation of air. It is best 
formed of the same material as the floor. I have, however, 
seen hollowed glazed bricks used, but there are too many 
joints, and the edges of the bricks are not generally even. 


Wall Surfaces, 

There are practically two opposite principles which govern 
the material of which the wall surfaces should be composed, 
and these are derived from views on that much-vexed subject— 
ventilation. It would be rather trenching upon this subject, 
which is large enough for separate treatment, to attempt to 
discuss whether the walls should be porous or not. q 

It is safe, however, to assert that at the present time, for 
hospital ward walls, at least, impervious walls are mostly in 
vogue. If we adopt this principle, the next most important 
consideration is that the surface of the internal faces should be 
easily cleaned and kept clear and free from dust. In some 
modern treatment of walls we have, I think, somewhat over- 
looked this principle, although on the surface it appears to have 
been carefully studied. I refer to the growing practice of 
lining the ward walls with tiles. The use of tiles has no doubt 
given us a more impervious and even surface over a large area, 
but it is discounted by the numerous joints which no care nor 
skill in the fixing can make smooth, except ina limited way. 
The ideal surface would no doubt be an unbroken and polished 
surface such as obtains on tiles, affording no ledges for the 
lodgment of dust ; but this has been fairly well achieved by the 
use of enamel paint upon hard trowelled cement surfaces. 

It is scarcely possible to obtain a more generally smooth 
surface than with trowelled cement—Keene’s or sirapite, for 
instance. These can be brought to a polished surface. It is’ 
difficult, if not impossible, however, to obtain a really even 
colour. Although enamel paint can be used with decorative 
effect, pictures would still be required to decorate the walls, and 
the ordinary framed picture is a veritable dust trap. Therein 
tiled surfaces have the advantage of painted walls, as they can 
be decorated with permanent pictures painted on the surface. 
It would be, of course, too costly to renew pictures every time 
the ward walls required to be repainted. 

It would be possible to cover permanent wall-paintings with 
glass let in flush with the wall surface, and I am not sure that 
this has not been done. 

Ceilings. 

There can be no question that ceilings should be non- 

porous, and they are best painted. 


Ad 


Windows. 


As to the best. form of window for a hospital ward, there 
appears no general agreement. The most usual is the ordinary 
sash window with a hopper above opening into the ward, with 
spandrel sides to prevent down-draught. It would appear, 
however, that its forms and construction involve the many 
angles, crevices and hidden voids which in other parts of the 
ward we strive so much to avoid. Casement windows with 
solid frames are at least not open to this objection, though no 
doubt their advantages in other directions may be questioned. 

At Willesden parish infirmary. I. have used casement 
windows brought down to within 12 inches of the floor, and 
with hopper next the ceiling.. The casements open inwards, 
and thus form a protection for the bed. It is possible also by 
opening the windows to their fullest extent to fairly flood the 
wards with air. 

At Charing Cross Hospital, I am adopting a form somewhat 
similar to what I believe is known as the “ Middlesex” window,. 
owing to the alleged fact that it was first used at that hospital. 
There are five sashes of equal size in the height of the window, 
all of which (excepting the lowest) are hung on centres and 
controlled by one rod and lever. The sashes close one upon 
another, and there are therefore no transoms. The lowest sash 
is separately hung on the bottom rail. It is obvious that a 
window so constructed can be opened to a much larger extent 
than is possible with the ordinary sash window. I should add 
that all except the controlling lever of the opening apparatus 1s 
fixed on the outside of the window. 

If it is possible to fix the glass of the sashes quite flush with 
the inner surface of the sashes, a great advance will be made. 


Doors. 


Nothing much can be said with respect to doors in a ward. 
They should be made wide enough to allow of the passage ofa 
bed. It.is desirable that the upper panels should be glazed 
with clear glass, and that because of a principle to which I 
shall refer later on. : 

The whole question of the material for joinery might be 
considered here. Hardwood throughout is generally adopted, 
where the question of cost is not vital—hardwood oiled or 
French polished. Its comparative freedom from material 
shrinkage, and its harder or less absorbent surface, are great 
advantages ; but here again I think that enamel paint is not 
much, if at all, inferior. 

I am hoping in time to obtain what I may call solid 
joinery, z.c. built up without panels with the inevitable sharp 
internal angles which can only be kept clean at the cost of 
great labour. Of course, it is possible to have solid or flush 
panels, but shrinkage soon shows up the joints, which then 
become dust-traps impossible to clean. 

There are some Canadian doors now made of which the 
principle of construction could, no doubt, be applied so as to 
successfully overcome this difficulty. They are made up of 
quite small sections of wood very closely fitted together, and 
sheathed with hardwood beautifully dovetailed on, and the 
whole is pressed and almost welded together by hydraulic 
pressure. At present they are made to imitate the ordinary 
panelled door, but one is being made for me now—as an 
experiment—of solid soft wood, sheathed all round in oak, 


Furniture. 


It isin the furniture and fittings of wards, for which the 
architects are responsible, that there is a general falling away 
from the principles of construction we are considering ; although 
I am bound to add that some very notable improvements have 
been made in late years in the construction of chairs, tables 
and bedside lockers. The last-mentioned especially call for 
consideration if only because they are less under observation 
and control than the furniture which stands out in the open. 
The tops are now usually of glass or marmorite, and if it were 
only possible to get rid of the closed cupboards it would not be 
difficult to design them generally so that every part could be 
readily and easily cleaned. 

The mention of cupboards reminds me that these fittings 
are generally objectionable and should be as far as possible 
banished from the ward. One at least is, of course, necessary 
for holding surgical and medical appliances, lint, medicines, 
&c., but this should not, as is frequently the case, be placed or 
built against the wall. It should stand out in the centre of the 
ward, and should be constructed of hardwood, framed and 
glazed all round and on top and fitted with glass shelves. I 
am not certain that such a fitting commends itself to all nurses. 
Some time since a nurse complained to me that it cost her 
much labour and trouble to put away anything in these fittings, 
because, in effect, anything in the nature of disorder, or want 
of absolute cleanliness, could not be concealed even from her 
own sense of order—not to speak of the doctor on his rounds. 
tan sure that you will agree with me that therein lies its great 
virtue, 


_ventilating flues for heating air, which is conveyed by long. 
They would not appear to — 
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Fixed or heavy tables and chairs are to be avoided. It is 
quite possible to make a light table rigid. hore 


Stoves. 


I collect every reference in the building press to hospitals, 
new and old, and a great number of the smaller paragraphs 
are, I find, inserted by makers of particular ward stoves which 
have been used in the building. There is no reason to doubt 
that they are excellent stoves for many purposes, but as they 
are built of iron plates and grilles, and plentifully adorned with 
mouldings, &c., they would appear to be entirely unsuitable to 
a hospital ward. 

One or other of the forms of stoves which is built up with 
plain firebrick and bricks or tiles is far preferable. There is a 


greater amount of heat given out by radiation ‘and far less by _ 
conduction, and there: are few lodgments for‘dust and dirt. _ 


Some of these brick and tile stoves are honeycombed with 


horizontal flues from the outside. 


be open to objection, as they are so constructed aé to be easily : 


kept clean. : 


Heating and Ventilation. 


a 


It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with such large | 


and controversial subjects as heating ‘and «ventilation, or to 
enter into any discussion upon the relative merits of natural or 
mechanical ventilation. 


It is only necessary ‘to remind you that whatever pipes or 


fittings are used, they should be so placed and constructed as 


to be easily kept clean. If possible, too, all controlling valves — 


and pipes are to be kept out of the ward. . = 

Flues of any sort, whether in the floors or walls, should also 
be so constructed, with movable gratings and covers, so as to 
allow of easy access for cleaning and disinfection. oy 


Lavatory Basins. 


Until quite recently a fixed lavatory basin was, I 
think, regarded as quite inadmissible in the ward itself, 
but the inconvenience of hand basins and the great im- 
provement in the construction of fixed lavatories have 
combined to overcome the objection to their being in the ward, 


Of course, they are only for the use of the medical staff and 


the surgeons. The first hospital in which I saw them was one. 
which is not even yet finished, and which has claims to being 
considered of the most modern design and construction. The 
basin was, however, of quite an ordinary pattern, and fixed 
close against the wall, but I regret to add that underneath the 
supply, waste, overflow and anti-syphon pipes—all on the 
surface of the wall—reminded one of Medusa’s head. ; 


While dealing with these fittings I should like to refer to 
the deceptive character of so many sinks and basins in the 
market, which are designed especially for hospital purposes. 
They are beautifully designed to avoid anything in the nature 
of dirt crevices or mouldings on the surface, and so far only as 
they can be obvious to the casual observer. But the glazed 
surface and rounded angles are confined to the top and sides. 
Underneath they are rough, angular and full of pockets which 
are never likely to be cleaned from the day they are fixed. 
Much improvement is being effected by a few manufacturers to. 
meet the persistent demands of those who value cleanness and 
virtue in the unseen parts as in those seen. 

One other detail I have to refer to, and that is the necessity 
of what I may call “ openness” in every part of a ward and its 
adjuncts. 


officers. If that appears to be objectionably stringent, I may 
add that it is not at all necessarily so. a 


I need scarcely say that I exclude the bath-rooms and ward | 


conveniences, but certainly the duty-room and ward kitchen 
and separate day-rooms should always be more or less open. 
My own practice is to make the side next the corridor leading 
to the ward of glazed partitioning. 

When patients know that they cannot escape even casual 
observation, they are more likely to behave themselves 
correctly, and the nurses themselves do their duty none the 
worse for the lack of opportunities of concealment. 

It is better, too, that nurses should always be employed 
when on duty for shorter hours, than that the weariness of 
long hours should lead them to lounge or neglect their duties 
when occasion offers. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, last week, Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis & Co. offered at auction the freehold properties 
194, 195 and 196 Strand, occupied by the Dazly Graphic and 
others, and owned by the proprietors of the Graphic. The site 
has an area of 4,040 feet. Bidding started at 40,000/., and at 
63,00c2, it was knocked down, 


It would seem desirable that in a general way both 
patients and nurses should always be under observation, or at" 
least liable to be observed at nearly all times by the superior. 


’ 
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- - CE PEA 


— THE HOUSING PROBLEM.* 

T would be not only tedious but impossible to traverse in a 
I short address like the present the many subjects where the 
sanitarian and the engineer meet on common ground, but at 
the present time there is one very prominent in the minds of 
men occupying responsible positions in our large centres of 
population; that is, the problem of providing suitable dwellings 
at a reasonable rental for those now lodged in unhealthy tene- 
ments with sordid surroundings. : 

The Legislature has decided, and very reasonably, that it 

will not grant compulsory powers tor the acquisition and demo- 
lition of any considerable number of houses occupied by work- 
ing men, and those dependent upon them, until provision is 
made for rehousing them at a reasonable distance from their 
work. Where the demolition of the old houses would be the 
result of a street widening or of making a new street through 
a congested neighbourhood, the cost of making provision for 
the evicted inhabitants can be fairly well ascertained: before- 
hand, and is so much added to the cost of improvement; the 
authority can go to work with open eyes, having made up its 
mind that the improvement will be for the general good and 
worth the outlay. In such cases the Local Government Board 
exact all that they are entitled to, and make no exception for 
even another Government department, as a Bill promoted by 

| the Postmaster-General for the acquisition of.a site was with- 

| drawn in consequence of the Local Government Board’s 
representations, and the difficulties and expense of complying 
with the latter’s requirements. 

The Torrens Act, Lord Cross’s Act, the Act of 1882 and 
| others were consolidated in the Housing of the Working 
. Classes Act of 1890, to enable the local authority to deal with 

large and small unhealthy areas by clearing them of houses 
unfit for habitation, and constructing in their place dwellings 
complying with sanitary laws. As one of the causes rendering 
the clearing of the site desirable would be its congested state, it 
would rarely happen that the new buildings, having a greater 
superficial room area per person, separated by wide streets 
instead of the former courts and alleys, could accommodate all 
the persons formerly living on the area; and the Act of 1899 
' gives the local authority power to acquire land elsewhere and 
make provision thereon for the persons unhoused. It may be 
' assumed that the clearing away of unhealthy slums, with their 
’ hotbeds of disease, is a public benefit, and that therefore the 
_ cost of providing dwellings for those persons who have been 
_ unhoused is a legitimate charge on the public funds. An 
' improved state of health must result in an improved condition 
' of the mind, a sense of greater satisfaction with things in 
general and better ability to perform work. Unfortunately 
_ experience shows that only a small proportion of the unhoused 
' population of an unhealthy area find a habitation in the new 
dwellings. Persons who have sunk to the level of squalid, 
' dirty, overcrowded rooms do not readily appreciate light and 
_ airy dwellings with the restrictions enforced by the municipal 
_ control, and are gradually absorbed in houses of the type they 
‘have been accustomed to, which in their turn become over- 
' crowded, while the new dwellings built with the rates are occu- 
‘pied by a better class of persons than those for whom they 
' were intended. Custom also largely influences the choice of a 
_ habitation, and the wife of a working man does not take readily 
to a type of dwelling different to those occupied by her 
associates, 
In many large towns there 
authority, se 


{ loca The Local Govern- 
nent Board very rightly insists that the by-laws shall be 
also places eae council the duty 
) rainage and greater 
joor space per head of the persons to be’ acebnimodared 


han the occupiers have been accustomed i 
ers ; to, Again 

1 block of buildings built by a contractor Wolling 

inder such a specification as the borough engineer must of 


* From the address by Mr. T. H. Yabbicom as resident of 
. : Ae MEE the 
/onference of Engineers and Surveyors to Count i t Sani y 
suthorities, delivered at Bradford. x ete ceceniiary 


not refer to what are termed “jerry-built” houses, but to those 
constructed of sound, useful- materials; yet it is no unusual 
complaint made by members of a council that a house built by 
a private individual, and providing all the accommodation 
found in one of those erected at the cost of the public funds, 
can be purchased at a much lower rate than the cost of the 
latter. For these reasons very few of the municipal schemes 
can show a clean balance sheet at the end of the year, even 
when the houses have been recently built, and if that is the 
case when they are new the result may be financially serious 
when considerable repairs have become necessary. 

During the last few years the rates of most towns have 
shown a tendency to increase as better provision is demanded 
by the public for its comfort, convenience and amusements as 
well as for the necessaries of life. Municipal debts have 
increased by leaps and bounds, and it is our duty that as 
tenants for life we do not leave to our successors a burden of 
mortgages too heavy to bear. 

I take it therefore to be the duty of the municipal engineer, 
while desirous that his council shall occupy a foremost place in 
the advancement of all those points which make for the well- 
being of the people, to use his influence to discourage chimerical 
schemes for the lifting of a stratum of society that, do what 
you will to buoy them up, will always sink to the bottom and 
leave the advantages offered to them to be reaped by other 
strata capable of looking after themselves. 


THE STORY OF TRENT BRIDGE. 


fs should be remembered that in early times, says the 

Nottinghamshire Guardian, the great bridges of the 
country were not, as nowadays, maintained by local authorities. 
The expense was too great, and they were always treated as an 
Imperial burden, borne by the old kings primarily, assisted by 
the contributions of the charitable. King Edward the Elder 
built the first bridge over the Trent at Nottingham in the year 
g21, and in later centuries we read of the Archbishops of York 
granting indulgences to all such as contributed to its support. 
But in those times stonework was an unattainable luxury, and 
timberwork was made to serve in its stead. Hence, no doubt, 
reparations and rebuildings frequently took place. Not before 
the year 13co was a stone Trent Bridge seriously planned, and 
it was the lady philanthropist of Nottingham—already known 
as a benefactor of the local White Friary and other charities— 
who projected and carried out the undertaking, 

The story opens with an application by John le Palmer, of 
Nottingham, and Alice, his wife, for a Royal license to give 
62. 135. 5d. of yearly rents of Nottingham property for the 
maintenance of two chaplains, to celebrate Divine service for 
their souls in the chapel of St. Mary on “ Hethbeth Bridge,” 
as it was then called. In accordance with custom an inquiry 
was held, in the Royal interest, in 1301-02, when it was 
reported that the proceeding would not be prejudicial to the 
king, and the desired license was consequently granted on 
April 16, 1303. In the last-named document it is recorded 
that the chaplains were to pray not only for the souls of the 
Palmers and their relatives, but also for the souls of “all 
Christians who assign their goods, or part of them, to the 
maintenance of the said bridge.” Probably the Palmers were 
also then assisting in maintaining the structure, although we 
are not expressly told so, But the chapel of St. Mary—if it 
ever existed—is heard of no more. The benefactors built or 
rebuilt it as the chapel of St. James, and, being reared as part 
of the new bridge, it was not completed and fit for use until 
1322. 

; Of course, the Palmers were people of position. John was 
made Mayor of Nottingham in 1302, 1306 and 1311. His 
wife, who survived him, was sister and heir to Hugh de 
Stapleford, of a powerful local family. Possibly it was her 
money alone that went to found the chantry, as her husband 
does not again figure in association with the work of the 
bridge. Probably Alice laboured at first in connection with 
the town authorities. At any rate,on August 28, 1311, there 
was issued a Royal grant to Alice le Palmer and the good 
men of the town of Nottingham of “ pontage” for a term of 
five years, for the repair of the bridge of Hethbeth—under due 
supervision, This pontage, as its name implies, was a fund 
devoted to bridgework, derived from toll on goods entering 
the town, from whatever direction. Although “repairs” only 
are alluded to, there is no doubt that the bridge was being re- 
constructed, the terms being elsewhere confused among con- 
temporary documents. Alice did not remain on cordial terms 
with the town authorities, for subsequently the latter desired 
that the same tolls might be diverted to the building of the 
town wall, as we shall see. 

John le Palmer appears to have died soon after completing his 
term of office as mayorin'1312. On August 26, 1314, was issued 
a Royal “ protection or license to beg for one year to Alice, 
late the wife of John le Palmer, of Nottingham, who is build. 
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ing the bridge of Hethbeth.” No doubt the lady’s objec. in 
obtaining the license was that of invoking the assistance of the 
charitably disposed about the country, through the medium of 
bearers of begging letters. 

All this time, of course, the local pontage dues were being 
levied. On January I, 1315,a case came up at the borough 
court, when complaint was made against one William Metel, 
for arresting two cartloads of wood at Chapel Bar, the west 
entrance to the town, for pontage. Defendant pleaded that he 
suspected them to contain merchandise. : 

On the expiration of the previous license, on August 30, 
1315, there was issued another “ simple protection for two 
years for Alice, late the wife of John le Palmer, of Nottingham, 
building the bridge of Hethbeth.” Moreover, on the same 
date she obtained an extension for three years of the pontage 
grant in 1311 for five years. 

So far as appears on the surface it must be confessed that 
the foregoing documents allude only to Alice le Palmer super- 
intending the expenditure of funds contributed by others. But 
the building of the bridge was her lifework, and we are for- 
tunately able to show that she expended her wealth as well as 
her energies thereon, insomuch that she began to feel anxious 
as to her old’ age. - Hence she took steps, the result of which 
remains on record in the following interesting note, dated 
February 1, 1317:—“‘ The king to the prior and convent of 
Thurgarton. Request that they will grant to Alice le Palmer, 
of Nottingham, by their letters patent, a suitable allowance for 
her maintenance in food and drink, to be received from their 
house for life, the king wishing to provide her with maintenance 
lest she should be brought to-want on account of the ex- 
penditure of her goods about the construction of the bridge of 
Nottingham, upon which she has spent and still spends great 
sums for the common utility of all persons passing over the 
same, the king wishing that she may be animated to complete 
so desirable a work when she sees that she is sure of suitable 
maintenance for life.” 

In thus quartering the distinguished lady philanthropist on 
Thurgarton Priory, Edward II. exercised a privilege the Crown 
appears to have claimed of providing for old servants at the 
expense of the monastic establishments. In the present case 
it was evidently an “ out-pension,” for Alice le Palmer remained 
busy on the bridge many years longer. 

When the same king granted an extension of “ murage,” 
or the right to take toll for the purpose of building the town 
wall, to the people of |Nottingham on July 2, 1321, he inserted 
a stipulation that ‘‘custom is not to be taken of goods or 
merchandise whereof any custom is due in aid of the repair 
and amendment of the bridge of Hethbeth, and of another 
bridge between it and the land towards Gamston to be newly 
constructed, according to the king’s grant to Alice le Palmer.” 
Is it not possible in face of the preceding that the lady im- 
mortalised in “Lady Bay” is none other than this eminent 
bridge-builder ? 

About six months later, on January 12, 1322, the king 
granted murage to the town of Nottingham for three years, 
with a clause that the customs granted to Alice le Palmer, “ in 
aid of the construction of certain bridges near the aforesaid 
town,” shall cease during the said three years, on account of 
the necessity of enclosing the said town. Herefrom we may 
perhaps infer that the Trent Bridge was now sufficiently com- 
plete for traffic, so that further operations might be postponed. 

This year the chapel of St. James on the bridgé was com- 
pleted, the first two chaplains being instituted on November 23, 
1322. The first chaplain of a chantry she had founded in 
Stapleford Church was instituted on the same date. Like 
other chantry founders, Alice le Palmer reserved to herself the 
rights of presentation so long as she lived, directing that after 
her death such rights should revert to the priory of Newstead, to 
which her ancestors had given Stapleford Church. 

We next read of the bridge works on December 17,1324, 
when the king addressed letters to the town authorities for- 
bidding them to take further customs for murage by virtue of 
an unexpired license, “for the king has now granted to Alice 
le Palmer and Hugh de Stapleford that they may take certain 
customs upon things for sale coming to that town until the end 
of three years, in aid of the repair of the bridge of Hethbeth 
and the bridge of the new breach near it.” 

On April 30, 1327, the king granted a “ protection” to Alice 
le Palmer for two years. No doubt this had to do with the 
raising of further money for the work of the bridge. On May 3, 
1327, there was an extension for one year of the former grant 
of pontage to Alice le Palmer and Hugh de Stapleford for the 
repair of the bridge of Hethbeth, &c., and likewise a mandate 
to repair the same by view of two burgesses. Three days later, 
on May 6, 1327, the king directed the men of Nottingham to 
cease collecting murage during the corresponding period, “as 
the king has granted to, Alice le Palmer that she may take 
such customs until Christmas next and for a year from then in 
aid of repairing the bridge of Hethbeth, and the king is un- 


willing that divers customs shall be taken in the town from one 
and the same thing.” 
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We have an interesting item under the date of November 8, 
1327, when there was a royal grant to Alice le Palmer, “in 
consideration of her great labours and expenses on the con- 
struction and repair of the bridge of Hethbeth, over the Trent 
by Nottingham, that she be quit from payment of the 2oth, 
lately granted by Parliament, and of all taxations, aids 
tallages, &c., while engaged on such work.” “i 

On January 6, 1328, a commission was despatched to survey 
the Trent Bridge, &c, and “to audit the accounts of Alice le 
Palmer and Hugh de Stapleford, collectors of the pontage 
granted by the late king for the repair of the bridges, and to 
take inquisition as to the amount received and the amount 
expended.” One would imagine that the report of the auditors 
was a favourable one, for on August 30, 1328, there was another 
extension for one year of the grant of pontage to the lady 
bridge-builder and her brother under the supervision of two 
burgesses. fi 

But at this period undercurrents were at work, for in a few 
months time a change came o’er the scene. On May Io, 
1329, a royal mandate was issued ordering Alice le Palmer to 
cease collecting pontage until otherwise ordered, “as the king 
learns by trustworthy testimony that the said bridge is now 
repaired, and that William de Amyas, now mayor of Notting- 


ty 


ham, intends to repair out of his own goods all bridges between 
and that he has begun, and — 


Leen Bridge and Trent Bridge, 
that Alice has expended nothing upon the repair of the bridge 
of Hethbeth since Michaelmas last, although she has continued 
to levy the tolls.” i bs 

This is the last we hear of Alice le Palmer and her devoted 
labours. We may reasonably assume that she was in her 
decline, which would account for the alleged decrease in her 
activity, for she was dead within two years of this time. If it 
be true, as stated above, that the bridge was then “ repaired ” 
or completed, she lived to enjoy the crowning triumph of ful- 
filling her lifework, though evidently without securing the 
gratitude of the contemporary city fathers. Her only monument 
to-day is represented by the two southernmost arches of the 
bridge she built, adjoining the Trent Bridge police station, and 
supporting the inclined approach to the Lovers’ Walk. Her 
life of perpetual’ self-sacrifice is but roughly outlined by the 
records we have quoted of six centuries ago. ; 


TESSERZ. nba 
Applied Art in England.» wk ; 


bes story of the acanthus, as the origin of the Corinthian 
capital, is known to every schoolboy. There are, if not 
acanthi, at least other plants in every conservatory in England 
capable of suggesting hundreds of the like agreeable combina- 
tions. Ornament is but nature deprived toa certain extent of - 
one of her features, variety, and brought under the dominion of 
geometrical rules. The English school has shown itself par- 
ticularly deficient in ornamental art, and it will be better at 
once to acknowledge the error, and endeavour to find out its 
cause, than to attempt to mask an inferiority apparent to even 
a casual observer. There is no natural inability in the 
Englishman to excel in ornamental, or decorative art, but he 
has never been placed in circumstances so to do. The 
foreigner, whether he be a worker in metal or a designer for 
textile goods, whether he be a house-decorator or a modeller 
in the potteries, is educated for the particular branch to which 
he devotes himself; he is well read in his art, he has passed 
half his life studying in galleries or collections containing the 
élite examples of his calling; he is, in fact, not only by right of 
his talent an artist, but he is also one who has devoted his 
whole energies to the walk in which he practises, and art on 
the Continent is of so varied a nature, and so universally spread 
among all classes of society that he suffers no degradation 
from turning his attention to that which we term ‘manufacture, 
but which, with them, is almost as much high art, in one sense 
of the word, as are painting and sculpture with us. Not soit 
England; art with us moves in a more limited sphere. What 
talent we possess is devoted to the three recognised walks, 
painting as understood in its legitimate style, sculpture in its 
simple pure manner, and architecture on its grandest scale. An 
artist, obliged by circumstances to desert these and turn his 
thoughts to decorative works, feels that he has lost caste, and 
not only that, he enters into a class of art of the peculiarities 
of which he knows little, and his method of designing, his way 
of thinking, his manner of combining forms are in consequence 
unsuited to what he is then called upon to perform. In truth 
he is, in nine cases out of ten, one who, either from want of 
talent or industry, or, to speak charitably, from want of oppor: 
tunity, has failed in that which he first tried, and has been 
obliged to devote himself to other and less difficult tasks. 
Need it be said that this person is in no condition to conten¢ 
with his foreign competitors, even leaving out of the questiot 
the Jack of appreciation for such things here? It is pleasant 


| 
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however, to illustrate an assertion like this by looking at the 
opposite side of the page, and pointing out exceptions to 
Sweeping, and may be censorious remarks like the above, but 
it must be understood that we consider them merely as 
exceptions, and that as such they do not alter the argument; on 
the contrary, if the effect be found to vary with the cause it 


Serves as evidence that we are correct. 


Some Nineteenth-Century Sculptors. 


Bacon, and afterwards Flaxman, had dealt largely and 
liberally with the allegories of the ancients, and endeavoured 
to derive from them a language suitable to the purposes of 
Some of the absurdities committed not so 
much by these men as by lesser ones, who were their cotem- 
poraries, caused from time to time a shrug indicative of fear 
poetry might be looked upon 
-as bathos, A thought seemed passing through the public mind 
that art in being allegorical had not always become intelligible; 
seemed growing into vogue, a 
greater respect for facts, a treatment more commonplace, 
perhaps, but less deviating from what sober judgment might 
Poetical or imaginative sculpture, which had 
monumental purposes, 
fell into disrepute ; portrait sculpture, to a certain extent, took 
Men were found to 
excel in this as in the other branches of the art when a call 
was made for them. Nollekens ventured in his busts as well 
as his figures to depart from the severity of the antique, and 
copy minutely individual nature as well as modern costume. 
Chantrey engrafted on the style of Nollekens greater know- 
ledge of human character, greater mastery over the expression 
of the human countenance, as well as greater freedom and 
his draperies and modern dresses. 
Never soaring high into the regions of poetry, nor ever too 
literal in his ideas, he managed by his genius, which was ever 
judgment, and by the policy he pursued 
through life to gain for himself the public favour to ee ae 

is 
| works do not quite support the reputation he held in his life- 

time, it may be attributed to his want of anatomical knowledge 
which sometimes showed itself, and 
rendered his productions not altogether satisfactory or correct. 
_ In his busts, however, he is unsurpassed, and these alone will 
The death of Chantrey 
a species of crisis, from 
of affairs, certainly with 


modern timies. 
lest what had been intended for 
& more sedate view of matters 

approve of. 


never been in high demand except for 


the place of the other in public favour, 


propriety of treatment in 


guided by sound 


extent as to amount at one time to almost a monopoly. 
of the human figure, 


serve to preserve his fame entire, 
brought sculpture in this country to 
whence may be dated a new state 
_ regard to sculptors themselves, and we think we may say with 
_ tegard also to their art. Almost the last of a set 


_ patronage of the public for a considerable number of years, a 
_ question seemed to arise at his death whether, in showering 


favours so liberally on a few, the patrons of art had not done 
been struggling for fame in com- 


| injustice to many who had 
parative obscurity, but who might possibly with proper 
encouragement have displayed as 
om who had hitherto completely engaged the eye of the 
' world. 


that reputation warranted the expectation of, It was discovered 

‘that the loading of one or two artists with many commissions 
‘led in some instances—at least, where avarice was stronger 
than real love of art—to thoughtless conceptions and slovenly 
execution. A reaction took place ; instead of those who were 
‘already in the enjoyment of public favour, and in many in- 
‘stances had gained it justly by their talent, a disposition arose 
to try younger and unknown artists, Competition was called in 
‘to remedy the evil which monopoly had created, 


; Egyptian Sepulchral Vases and Boxes. 


These vases. made of alabaster, calcareous stone, porcelain, 
terra-cotta, and even wood, were destined to hold the soft parts 
or viscera of the body, embalmed separately and deposited in 


them. They were four in number, and were made in shape of 


the four genii of the Karneter or Hades, to whom were 
assigned the four cardinal points of the compass. The body 
of the vase was that of the genius, and the head mortised into it 
was the cover. The names and order of these genii were Amset, 
uman-headed, the first genius, and the body of his vase held the 
stomach and large intestines ; Hapi, the second, cynocephalus 
\pe, held the small intestines ; Tuautmutf, the third, jackal- 
1eaded, held the lungs and heart ; and Kabhsenuf, the fourth, 
‘he liver and gall-bladder, They were separately embalmed, 
vere made into oval packets and placed in the vases. These 
“asés are either plain, with the name of the genius which they 
‘epresent, or with a particular formula, ending with the name 
of the deceased. The formule are speeches respectively made 
y Isis, Nephthys, Neith and Selk on behalf of the deceased. 
“he vases were placed in boxes with partitions, then set on 
‘edges and drawn to‘the sepulchre with the other funereal 
<4 of the “ Ritual,” chapter 89, and 
\ the paintings of the coffins, they are represented placed 


of artists 
who, though not numerous, had engrossed to themselves the 


much genius or talent as 


It was found that commissions in art, given upon the 
“strength of high reputation, had not always produced what 
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under the bier on which the mummy is laid. They are found 
in the tomnbs in different Positions, sometimes at the corners or 
angles of the coffins, in niches in the walls of the sepulchral 
chamber, or in the boxes with partitions in which they were 
taken to the sepulchre. Only the richer persons had these 
special. receptacles, the viscera being often made into 
separate. packets disposed close to the mummy and covered 
with the bandages. The boxes used for these purposes exhibit 
great variety of shape and decoration, but all are rectangular, 
some divided into two or more compartments, and their covers 
either vaulted or flat. The subjects represent adoration to the 
principal sepulchral deities, and the inscriptions with which 
they are inscribed are either chapters copied from. the 
sepulchral ritual, or dedications to Osiris and other deities of the 
dead. None of them appear to be older than the eighteenth 
dynasty, and most of them are of the twenty-first and follow- 
ing dynasties, till the Roman period of the first century A.D. 
They were deposited in the tombs at the side of the coffins. 
They are made of sycamore wood, and, like the boxes in use 
for private life, had no locks, being secured by strings tied to a 
stud in the cover and another in the body of the box, 


The Tower of London. 


The building that Shakespeare calls “Julius Czesar’s ill- 
erected tower” was a Roman stronghold for a thousand years 
or more before the Norman king caused one stone of the great 
White Tower to be laid upon another. It was not until 
eighteen years after the Conquest that William turned his 
attention to fortifying the river approach to London. He 
summoned as his architect Gundulf, the weeping monk of Bec 
in Normandy, a Benedictine of considerable acquirements, 
whom travel had made familiar not only with the best speci- 
mens of architecture in his own country, but even with the 
more ornate school of the East. He is said-to have been a 
pupil of Lanfranc and the friend of Anselm, and it is evident 
that he had acquired considerable fame as an artist before he 
was called away from his-cloister to become the chief builder 
to King William. “But,” says Hepworth Dixon, “he was 
chiefly known in the convent asa weeper. No monk at Bec 
could-cry so often and so much as Gundulf. He could weep 
with those who wept; nay, he could weep with those who 
sported, for his tears rolled forth from. what seemed -to 
be an unfailing source.” This melancholy man was made 
Bishop of Rochester, the cathedral and castle of which 
city were designed and built by him, and it is in a 
“fair Register Book of the Acts of the Bishop of 
Rochester, set down by Edmond of Hadenham,” that 
Stow finds it recorded that “ William I., surnamed 
the Conqueror, builded the Tower of London, to wit, the great 
white and square tower there, about the year of Christ 1078, 
appointing Gundulf, the Bishop of Rochester, to be principal 
surveyor and overseer of that work, who was from that time 
lodged in the house of Edmere, a burgess of London.” So 
Gundulf wept and built, and Ralph Flambard, Bishop of 
Durham, found the money, little wotting that he was taxing and 
robbing the people to erect a prison for himself. Probably the 
earliest description of the Tower of London is that quoted by 
Stow of Fitzstephen, who lived in the twelfth century :—“ The 
city of London hath in the east a very great and most strong 
palatine tower, whose turrets and walls. do rise from a deep 
foundation, the mortar thereof being tempered with the blood 
of beasts.” Perhaps Gundulf pounded up the old red tiles 
and bricks of the Romans to mix his mortar, and the people, 
only too ready to surround with new glamour the great 
threatening tower that was springing up in their midst, 
accounted for the colour in this way. Gundulf is said to have 
lived to the age of eighty, and to have seen the completion of 
the works which he designed about the Tower, including a 
church dedicated to St. Peter, which stood on the site of the 
present chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. 


English Seulpture. 

England is very rich in its series of ecclesiastical and 
monumental sculpture from the earliest introduction of that 
class of art in this country. There are effigies in low relief of 
two abbots of Westminster in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, The statues which decorate Wells Cathedral are 
also remarkable. At first all sculpture to commemorate indi- 
viduals was confined to the ecclesiastics, the clergy having the 
exclusive control over these works. The earliest monumental 
effigy of a king is that of John in Worcester Cathedral, the date 
1216, The next of royal personages are those in bronze in 
Westminster Abbey, of Henry III. (1272), and of Eleanor the 
queen of Edward I. (1290). From this time there is a con- 
tinued succession of such works, which are not only highly 
valuable from their historical importance, but for the illustra- 
tion they afford of the changes in the style of monumental 
design. Some of those of the end of the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries are particularly rich in design, and deserve 
attention for many valuable qualities of art. It will be 
observed that, from its commencement till about the end 
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of the sixteenth century, monumental - sculpture exhibits 
the influence of the religious feeling of the earlier ages. 
It was, of course, modified in its forms and mode of 
representation, as may be seen in numerous examples of easy 
reference that abound in our cathedrals and older churches, 
but everywhere the prevailing sentiment was religious. Figures, 
whether they are lying recumbent on their tombs or kneeling, 
a posture not so often met with in the principal subject in early 
monumental sculpture, are usually represented praying ; or if 
not literally occupied in the act of prayer, they generally have 
accessories or accompaniments referring to religious exercises, 
or are attended by ministering angels, either supporting. the 
cushion at the head or grouped at the feet of the person repre- 
sented. Of course there are exceptions to this rule, as in the 
effigies of the knights in the Temple Church and others that 
might be mentioned ; but generally the sentiment described 
‘was the prevailing one in this class of works. In the sixteenth 
century a departure from this characteristic of church sculpture 
is observable, and in a few years all reference to the religious 
character in such works is lost sight of. The taste exhibited 
in monumental design of the date of Elizabeth and James I. is 
exceedingly bad, but after that time this class of art still further 
deteriorated, and the monuments produced in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century are for the most part entirely wanting 
in the associations which seem to be so essential in works of 


this kind. 


OOO 


GENERAL. 


The Bishop of Truro on Wednesday dedicated the nave 
of the cathedral in the presence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

The French Government have made its annual purchases 
at the Salons of the Society of French Artists and of the 
National Society of Fine Arts. The architectural works 
selected from the Salon were The Palatine Chapel at Palermo, 
by M. Mors, and the tiled pavement in the church of St. 
Jacques, Boulogne, by M. Polart. 

The Tynwald Court have decided to purchase the leased 
demesne hitherto occupied by the Governors of the Isle of 
Man. This action is in consequence of Lord Raglan’s refusal 
to live there on account of the insanitary conditions. An 
extensive scheme of improvement, costing several thousands of 
pounds, will be undertaken. 

Glasgow University Court last week gave instructions for 
the acceptance of tenders for the construction of two new 
buildings—(r) for the department of natural philosophy ; and 
(2) for combined buildings for the departments of physiology, 
materia medica and forensic medicine, and public health. The 
work is to proceed at once. The cost of each of the two 
buildings is to be 40,000/. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers have elected Mr. Howard Pyle an honorary member, 
and Messrs. Maurice Greiffenhagen, W. Y. MacGregor and 
Douglas Robinson associates. 


A Public Monument to Leo XIII. in Rome is being 
prepared, called the International Working Men’s Monument. 
it is a statue about 11 feet in height, representing a working 
man surrounded with the symbols of labour, raising his eyes 
towards a cross held in the right hand. On the cross is the 
inscription in Latin, “In this sign thou shall conquer.” At 
the sides of the monument are three encyclicals on labour 
issued by Leo XIII. 

MM. Besnard has been commissioned to decorate the lobby 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Paris. The work will take him 
five years to complete, and his honorarium has been fixed at 
12,000 francs a year. 

The Canadian Government propose to assist the local 
iron industry by granting a bounty of 6 dols. per ton for the 
manufacture of wire rods to be used in Canada for further 
manufacture, and of 3 dols. per ton on angles, beams, other 
structural ironwork and on large steel plates. These are not 
at present made in Canada, but the Dominion Steel Company 
is erecting plant for their manufacture. 


A Memorial in favour of Mr. Thornycroft’s suggestion for 
the further improvement of the Strand, by altering the northern 
line of frontage near the Law Courts, was presented to the 
London County Council on the 13th inst. 

The London County Council have approved the plans 
submitted by Mr. F. Matcham, on behalf of Mr. Oswald Stoll, 
of a building to be known as the Coliseum, which it is proposed 
to erect upon the site of houses abutting upon St. Martin’s 
Lane, Bedfordbury and May’s Buildings. 


The International Fire Prevention Congress passed 
various resolutions, which include the following :—That the 
term ‘“fire-resisting” be adopted in place of “fireproof,” as 
being the more applicable for general use; that the standards 
of fire-resistance shall be (1) the temporary protective class, 
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(2) the partially protective class, and (3) the fully protective 
class; that testing stations for fire-resting materials. be esta- 
blished, and a universal method of testing be adopted; that 
courses of study be provided in universities, technical colleges. 
and schools for the instruction of engineering and architectural 
students in the fire-resistance of building materials and the 
methods of construction as based on investigation; and that in 
all cases of fire an official inquiry shall follow. 


tects recently made a sketching visit to Whalley and Mytton 
Churches, and to Stonyhurst College, the Early Renaissance 
portion of which provided some 
rain unfortunately prevented a good attendance at the visit to 
the new car depot in Hyde Road. Mr. J. Gibbons, the archi- 
tect, kindly explained the design and construction of this very _ 
interesting building, the first part of which is now approaching 
completion. . 


Gravers have been invited by the leading American academies — 
and art institutions to exhibit the work of the members in the 
United States. The Society.have accepted the invitation, and 
exhibitions, commencing in October, have been arranged for in — 
the Pennsylvania Academy 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg; the Cincinnati Art Gallery, and _ 
the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, during the period of the — 
Exposition in that city. e 


the equestrian 
certain missing parts supplied from his sketch model, has now ~ 
been placed in position in St. .Paul’s Cathedral, and will be — 
open to public view by permission of the Dean and Chapter — 
until the end of this week. The advantage of such a figure is 
evident, but from the height it is almost impossible to judge of — 
details. ; 


appeared in the last number of La Construction Moderne. 
is on a large scale, and does justice to the work of M. Pascal 
and M. Thomas. ‘ 


and now fitted in a room of No. 3 Clifford’s Inn, with bolection a 
moulding, 
chimney-piece surrounded by rich carving, will be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Farebrother, 
on Thursday, July 23, at noon. 


tion of Egyptian antiquities in the rooms of the Society of — 
Antiquaries. is 


mously resolved that it is desirable to hold an international — 
exhibition in that city in-1905, and a committee was appointed — 
to take such steps as are considered necessary to ascertain the © 
views of those likely to be interested in such a project. 


by-laws which include the following :—Every person who in 
any street, to the obstruction, annoyance or danger of residents _ 
or passengers, orders or permits any person in his service to — 
stand or kneel on the sill of any window for the purpose of 
cleaning or painting such window, or for any other purpose 

whatsoever, such sill being more than 6 feet in height from the 
level of the ground immediately below it, without suppor 


such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 5/. Every 


A Party of Members of the Manchester Society of Archi- 


interesting subjects. The | 


. 


—. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 


on 
y 


of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia; the — 


t 


A Bronze-coloured facsimile of Stevens’s plaster model of 
figure for the Wellington monument, with — 


An Illustration of the memorial of Charles Garnier has — 
Ti 


woodwork and Carving ascribed to Grinling Gibbons, — 
chair rail and deep skirting, four doorways, anda 


Ellis, Egerton, Breach & Co. 


The Beni-Hasan Excavation Committee have an exhibi- © 
It will remain open until the 25th inst. ‘aes 
At a Meeting held recently in Manchester it was unani- — 


qi 


The London County Council have adopted some new 


sufficient to prevent such person from falling, shall-for every — 


person who in any street, to the obstruction, annoyance Or — 
danger of residents or passengers, stands or kneels on the sill 
of any window for the purpose of cleaning or painting such 
window, or for any other purpose whatsoever, such sill being — 
more than 6 feet in height from the level of the ground imme- 
diately below: it, without support sufficient to prevent such 
person from falling, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay 
a sum not exceeding 20s. The by-law as to window-cleaning — 
or painting is in substitution for one previously in force, the 
by-law having been amended so as to cover the case of 
kneeling on window sills. oe 

The Trustees of the National Gallery in their latest report 
announce that the whole collection of framed portraits has been 
placed under glass with the exception of four portraits and 
three very large groups, which it is not deemed expedient to 
glaze owing to the difficulty of viewing them in their present 
position ; they are, however, protected by barriers and placed 
under the constant supervision of the attendants and police. 
The collection now consists of 1,248 pictures and engravings, 
158 works in sculpture, and 41 miscellaneous portraits ex 
hibited in cases. The number of students who have applied 
for students’ tickets during the past year is 41, and 35 students - 
have had their tickets renewed. The total number of visitors 
admitted on the Sunday afternoons of the summer months wa 
12,528, an average of 417 per Sunday. The total number 0 
visitors from January 1 to December 31, 1902, was ! 51,35% 
of whom 130,583 were admitted free of charge. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


£ 


Architect and Contract Aeporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 


difficult Act. 


readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and. Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interestea. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must. 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


vorrespondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


«* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &c., it is par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Ludgate 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Circus, London, E..C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


SCOTLAND —Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
Iterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall, 
Ir. George Murdoch, borough surveyor. 


SCOTLAND.—Competitive plans are invited for a new 
ospital for the treatment of infectious diseases, which is to 
‘€ erected at Cloverhill, near Ayr. Mr. David W. Shaw, 
istrict clerk, 5 Wellington Square, Ayr. 

TAUNTON,—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
brary building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 
ot exceeding 5,c09/. inclusive. Premiums of 300, 202. and 
o/. will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
id placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr, 
corge H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton, 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


BARROW-IN- FURNESS.— July 24 —For the enlargement of 
\€ post office at Barrow-in-Furness Particulars and forms of 
nder may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 


BEAMISH.—July 22.—For the erection of house and shop 
property, Beamish. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, Fcnt 
Street, Stanley, R.S.O. 

BEBINGTON.—July 20.—For additions and alterations to 
the sexton’s lodge at Bebington cemetery, Bebington, Cheshire. 
Mr, William Griffiths, architect, 5 Hamilton Square, Birken- 
head. ‘ 

BOOTLE AND SEAFORTH —July 21 —For construction of 
new timber yard at Regent Road, Bootle, and tipping of 
embankment and other works in connection therewith at Sea- 
forth, for the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company. Mr. R. C, Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

BRIDGWATER.—July 29—For the extension of infants’ 
cloak-room and lavatory at the Albert Street Board school. 
Messrs. Samson & {Cottam, architects, 43 and 45 High Street, 
Bridgwater. 

BRISTOL.—July 20—For the erection of a schoo! at Dean 
Lane, St. George. Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, architects, 
29 Clare Street, Bristol. 


BuRY —For the erection of offices at the Phaenix Brewery, 
Green Lane. Mr. Wm. E, Gill, architect, Derby Chambers, 
Fleet Street, Bury. 


BYFLEET —July 21 —For ‘taking-down and rebuilding two 


bridges at Byfleet, Surrey, known as Plough Bridges. Mr. W. 
Durrant, surveyor, Spinney Hill, Addlestone, Surrey. 
CARTMEL.-—For improving a house at Cartmel, Mr. John 
Stalker, architect, Kendal. 
CHELMSFORD.—July 27.—For the erection of a public 
library, museum and school of art in Market Road. ° Messrs, 


Chancellor & Son, High Street, Chelmsford. 


CHIPPING ONGAR.—July 29 —For the erection of children’s 
homes at Chipping Ongar, Essex, Mr, W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

COLCHESTER.—July 28.—For the erection of a tramcar 
shed, consisting chiefly of iron and steel, for the tramways 
committee. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Colchester. 


COVENTRY.—Aug. 1.——For the erection of (specification 
No. 6) sulphate works, comprising sulphate house (54 feet 
9 inches by 27 feet 6 inches), sulphate store (54 feet by 18 feet), 
boiler-house (48 feet 3 inches by 30 feet), lime store and 
warehouse’ over (3t feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches) and 
chimney (80 feet high); and (7) the excavation for and con- 
struction of an underground liquor-tank (50 feet diameter by 
15 feet).. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, engineer. and general 
manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 


DARTFORD.—July 27.—For the erection of new wards and 
administrative buildings at the workhouse, West Hill, Dart- 
ford. Mr. G: H, Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DARWEN,.— For the erection of a Wesleyan church, Black- 
burn Road, Darwen: Mr. John B. Thornley, architect, Market 
Street, Darwen, : 

D£V1ZES —July 3>.—For converting part of the town hall 
into public offices, and for other alterations. Plans at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Offices, 15 Market Place, Devizes. 

DRIFFIELD.—July 30.-For additions to the infirmary at 
the Driffield workhouse. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 
Driffield. 


DRONFIELD.—For the erection of warehouse and offices at 
Dronfield. Messrs. Gibbs & _Flockton, architects, 15 St. 
James Row, Sheffield. 


DURIiAM —July 28 —For the erection of education offices, 
Durham. Mr. William Crozier, architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham, 


EALING.—July 30.—For the erection of slipper baths at 
Williams Road, West Ealing. Mr. Charles Jones, survey Or, 
Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


East HaM.—July 20.—For the erection of school buildings 
to accommodate 1,592 children at Monega Road, East Ham. 
Mr. H. C. Padgett, clerk, East Ham. 


East SwALE.—July 24 —For the erection of a coastguard 
station, consisting of houses for an officer and seven men, and 
new boathouse, at East Swale, near Faversham, Kent. Plans 
and specification can be seen on application to the Chief 
Officer, H.M. Coastguard, 22 Preston Street, Faversham. 


EXETER.—July 27.—For the erection of offices, &c., at the 
Castle, Exeter. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county architect, Exeter. 


FAVERSHAM.—July 24.—For the erection of a new coast- 
guard station, consisting of houses for an officer and seven 
men and a new boathcuse at East Swale, near Faversham, 
Kent Bills of quantities will be supplied on application to 
the Director of Works Department, Admiralty: 


FENAY BRIDGE—July 20.—For the erection of three 
dwelling-houses. Mr. I. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, 
Huddersfield. 

FLEETWOOD.—July 20.--For the erection of a bakery in 
London Street, Fleetwood. Mr. Tom G. Lumb, architect, 
Estate Office, Fleetwood. 


GATESHEAD.—July 39.—For the erection of stab’es at Tyne 
Road East. Mr. J. Bower, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Gateshead. 


GILDERSOME —For 
schools, Gildersome. 
tects, Pontefract. 


GRASSINGTON.—July 20 —For the erection of a residence 
at Grassington. Messrs. Empsail & Clarkson, architects, 
7 Exchange, Bradford. 


GrRays.—July 23.—For alterations and additions at the 
police station, Grays, Essex. Mr. Herbert W. Gibson, deputy 
clerk of the peace, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 


HASLINGDEN.—July 21.—For the erection of farm buildings 
behind the workhouse. Mr. James Kerr Hay, clerk to 
Guardians, Union Offices, Pikelaw, Rawtenstall. 


HAYLING ISLAND.—July 31.—For the erection of coast- 
guard buildings at Hayling Island, Hampshire, consisting of 
houses for an officer and twelve men, watchroom, outbuildings, 
&c. Particulars may be obtained on application to the Super- 
intending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 


the erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 


Hy voop —For the erection of offices at the Phoenix 
Brewery, Green Lane, Heywood. Mr. Wm. E, Gill, architect, 
Derby Chambers, Fleet Street, Bury. 

Hrvwoop —For alterations at the Heywood Advertiser 
office, York Street, Heywood. Mr. Wm. E. Gill, architect, 
Derby Chambers, Fleet Street, Bury. 


Hounstow,—July 23.—For the erection of a boiler-house, 
engine-room, battery-room, offices and chimney-shaft at the 
Pear Tree estate, Hounslow. Mr. H. J. Baker, clerk, Town 
Hall, Hounslow. 

ILKESTON.—For the erection of a Congregational church 
avd schools, Ilkeston. Mr. H. Tatham Sudbury, architect, 
18 Market Place, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND.— For reslating and repairing the roof and tower 
of Townsend Street Presbyterian church, Belfast. Mr, Robert 
T. Martin, 7 Wellingborough Place, Belfast. 


LANCASTER.—July 20—For alterations and additions to 
the pig slaughter-house, and the erection of a shippon. Mr. 
T, Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER.—July 21.—For laying wood-block flooring and. 
erecting a lead flat on the roof of a classroom at the Bowerham 
school. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lan- 
caster. 

LEEDS.—July 22.—For the erection of station buildings and 
platform roofing at Church. Fenton, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 

LEEDS —July 27 —For additions and alterations to offices 
and the erection of new workshops, &c., at Whitehall Road. 
Mr. William Bruce, architect, Greek Street Chambers, Greek 
Street. 

LICHFIELD.—July 22.— For the erection of four-bed ob- 
servation wards at the workhouse, Lichfield. Mr. D. C. Marks, 
architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Lichfield. 

LINTHWAITE —July 22.—For the erection of a branch 
store at Linthwaite. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, 
Huddersfield. 


LONDON.—July 21.—For the erection of a sorting office at 
Tooting, S.W. Mr. J. Wager, H M. Office of Works, Storey’s. 
Gate, S.W. 

LONDON —July 21.—For the erection of a coach-house and 
dormitory at the Royal Mews, Buckingham Palace. Mr. J. BE 
Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
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Lonpon.—July 22—For painting and repairing latrine 
blocks at Norwood schools. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk to 
Guardians, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 

LONDON.—July 22 —For the erection of the superstructure 
of Block 3 of the new Admiralty buildings, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Drawings 
and specification, conditions and form of contract may be seen 
on application to Sir John Taylor, K.C.B, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—July 23—For decorative repairs, &c., at the 
Union Offices, John Street West, Blackfriars Road, S.E. Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside. 

LONDON.—July 23.—For decorative repairs at the infir- 
mary, East Dulwich Grove,S E. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, archi- 
tect, 13 and 14 King Street, EC, 

MANCHESTER.—July 21.—For the foundations for new 
buildings adjoining the approach road to Victoria station, 
Manchester, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

MANNINGTREE —July 21 —For alterations and additions 
to the Sunday schools, Manningtree, Essex. Mr. J. W. Start, 
architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 

MIDSOMER NORTON.—July 20—For the erection of a 
cottage on the Redfield Road, Midsomer Norton. Mr. Stanley 
J. Gregory, architect, Combe Hill House, Radstock. 

St. AUSTELL.—July 21.—For alteration and enlargement 
of the Capital and Counties Bank, High Cross Street, 
St, Austell, Cornwall. Mr. F. C. Jury, architect, 1 Alma Villas, 
Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 

SCOTLAND.—July 20.—For the reconstruction of portion of 
two-storey goods shed C, 416 feet in length by 75 feet in width 
at berth 10, north quay of centre basin, Prince’s Dock, 
Glasgow. Mr. T. R Mackenzie, general manager, 16 Robert- 
son Street, Glasgow. 

_ SCOTLAND.—July 22.—For the erection of proposed shelter 
at Roseburn public park, Edinburgh. Mr. R. Morham, city 
architect, Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 23—For the erection of a school at 
Currie. Mr. Wm, Baillie, architect, 223 Hope Street, Glasgow, 

SCOTLAND.—July 23.—For the erection of two covered 
courts and repairs to offices, &c, at Waterside, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Macdonald, Cluny Estates Office, 16 Union Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—July 25 —For the erection of bank house at 
Rothie-Norman. Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, — July 23.— For the erection of two 
houses for police officers at Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea. Mr. 
F, Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

SHREWSBURY.—Avg, 3.—For the erection of a covered 

cattle sale ring (walls of brickwork and slated roof), Mr. W. 
Chapple Eddowes, borough surveyor, The Square, Shrews- 
oury. 
SHREWSBURY. — Aug. 4.—For the erection of station 
buildings and other works at Shrewsbury station, for the joint 
committee of the London and North-Western and Great Western 
Railway Companies. Mr. A. E. Bolter, secretary to joint 
committee, Paddington Station. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—July 23.—For the erection of two 
houses for police officers at Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea. Mr. 
F, Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

STAIRFOOT.—July 21.—For the erection of a villa at Stair- 
foot. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, C.E, architect, 14 Market Hill, 
Barnsley. 

STRETFORD.—July 20.—For alterations and additions to the 
Stretford town hall. Mr. Ernest Worrall, Surveyor, at the 
Council Offices, Old Trafford. 

THORNHILL.—July 21.—For rebuilding boundary wall at 
Coombe Top, Thornhill. Mr, J. H. Dyson, clerk to the U. D. 
Council, Thornhill. 

TODMORDEN.—July 22—For the erection of post office, 
Pavement, Todmorden. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Todmorden, 

TROWBRIDGE.—July 21.—-For the erection of a warehouse 
at Trowbridge. Mr. Walter W. Snailum, architect, Church 
Street, Trowbridge. 

WALES.— For the erection of three shops and offices, with 
stables, covered yard, &c., at Working Street, Cardiff. Messrs, 
Habershon, Fawckner & Co,, architects, 14 Pearl Street, 
Cardiff. 

WALES.—For the erection of registry offices for the 
University of Wales in Cathays Park, Cardiff. Mr. Ivor 
James, registrar of the University, Brecon. 

WALES — For the erection of a chapel at Miskin, Mountain 
Ash. Mr, T. W. Miller, architect, Mountain Ash. 

WALES.—July 2c. —For the construction of masonry abut- 
ments, fence walls, and various street works in connection with 
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the reconstruction and widening of various bridges over the | 
Glamorganshire canal comprised in Contract No. 1; 
supply and erection of steel girders, flooring, &c., and other 
in Contract No. 2, for the 
Mr. J. Colenso Jones, 
Pontypridd. 


contingent works comprised 
Pontypridd Urban District Council. 
clerk, District Council Offices, 


WALES.—July 20—For the erection 


Cardiff. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, 


Chambers, Cardiff. 
WALES.—July 20.—For alterations 


Nant Padarn Congregational chapel, Llanberis. 


Davies, Snowdon Terrace, Llanberis. 


WALES.—July 20.—For rebuilding 
Pantygasseg, near Pontypool, Mr. E 
Abergavenny. 


WALES —July 21.—For the construction of a boundary wall 


around part of the site of the isolation 
excavations and various street works. 
veyor, Council Offices, Pentre, Glam. 


WALES.—July 22.—For repairs and decoration at Bethlehem 


Green church, James Street, Neath, 


Gnoll Park Road, Neath. 


WALES.-—July 23.—For the erection of a C M. chapel at 
Rees, Glynderwen, Grove 


Grove Place, Port Talbot. 
Place. 


Mr. 


7 Wares.—July 23.—For additions to the Greyhound inn, 
D. F. Pritchard, Western Valleys 


Bargoed, Mon. Mr. 
Brewery, Crumlin, Mon. 


WaLes—July 24—For the erection of a post office at 
Bills of quantities and forms of tencer may 
be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
_-For the erection of a stable and coach- 
of building into a brewer’s house 


Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES —July 24 
house and converting portion 


at Rhymney. 
Tydfil. 

WALES —July 25.—For rebuilding 
Gwaun. Mr. J. Evans, Pengegin, 
RS 0: 


WALES.—July 25 
Waunllwyd, Mon. Mr. R. 


room at Hafod. 


OOOO 
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Mr. W. J. Jones, sur- 


Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr 


_For the erection of twenty houses at 
L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 


WALES.—July 25 —For the erection of a chapel and school- 
Mr. Arthur O. Evan, Pontypridd. 


“ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


h. 
P.Q. Central. Telegrams, «’Oldaecres, London.’ 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 
Complete, with box, pad 
Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s. post 
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at Tirphil, 
Tydfil. 


also for 


Tydfil. 

WALES.— July. 30 
at Aberaman. Mr. 
Aberdare. 


of a school at Deri, 
Charles Street 


and additions to the 
Mr. Ishmael 


the Masons’ Arms, 


A Johnson, architect, WALES.—Aug. 


Aberdare. 
hospital, Ystrad, with 


Mr. Philip Thomas, 


&c., in Elswick 
Hartlepool. 


school, 
Whitehaven, 
Whitehaven. 


Street, Whitehaven. 


engine-house, engine 
Jabez chapel, Dyffryn | coal stores, 


Pontfaen, Lettersion, 


WALES.—Aug. 7.—For the 
buildings at Cemaes, Anglesea, 
men and a watch-room, 
be seen at the office of the Director of Works Department, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. ’ 
26.-For the erection of a school at 
Troedyrhiw for 409 boys. 


WARRINGTON.—Aug. 
church, near Warrington. 
tects, 44 Church Street, Leigh, 

WEST HARTLEPOOL. — July 27.— For the erection of a’ 
block of school buildings (new upper grade school) to accom~ 
modate 1,200 scholars, 
Road, 
Mr. Richard Holt, architect, Liverpool. 

WHICKHAM.—July 22 —For the erection of eight or more — 
three-roomed cottages at Whickham. 
& Co, Ltd, Guildhall Chambers, 

WHITEHAVEN.—July 22.—For the erection of a Sunday 
classrooms, &c., connected with Hogarth Mission, 
Mr, J. 


chimney-shaft and water-tower. 
Blood, clerk, U.D.C., Witham. 


WALES.—July 27.—For the erection of twenty-eight houses 
Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr : 


WALES.—July 27.—For the erection of ninety-one housés, 
at Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr 


—For the erection of seventy-two houses 
T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 


erection of new coastguard 
consisting of houses for three 
&c. Drawings and specification can 


Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 


Messrs. Travers & Ramsden, archi- 


Lancashire. 


with outbuildings, 
Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West 


Messrs. Hannington 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church Street, 


WHITEHAVEN —July 23.—For the erection of a house in 
the parish of Moresby. 


Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 36 Lowther 


WitHaM : (ESSEX).—July _20.—For the erection of an 


boiler-house and seatings, 
Mr. W. Bindon 


foundations, 
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LIGHTNING . 
CONDUCTOR! 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, — % 


W. J. FURSE & cC 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Rest! 


Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” —_ 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 

PATENT | =e 
EMPTYING ze 

TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 3 


17.—For rebuilding church, New. 


caretaker’s house, 
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BINGLEY. 
For the erection of an Operating-room anda mortuary at the 


ABER. Bingley Cottage Hospital, Yorks. Mr. WM. RHODES 

| For the erection of an hotel at Aber, near Caerphilly, Wales. NUNNS, architect, 13 Market Street, Bingley. 

Mr. H. SNELL, architect, Stanwell Road, Penarth. Accepted tenders, 

) ee Rrwers. & CO; he eg » +£6,105 © o| J. Foulds & Bros, Ireland Bridge, mason . £194 15 0 
J. Howell . fk - , : 5,950 0 oO M. Brown, Whitley Street, plumber - : «ih Baavrme Gh 
J. Jones . s ‘ F ; : ; “se $0836 ao A. Kilbank, Crossflats, joiner : js 70k GG 
J. Allen & Son. ‘ P 3 : : . 5,650 0 0 H. Spurr & Sons, Park Road, plasterer 2I 10 o 
T. F. Howells . ; : » Gh SQe eer O W. Thornton, Bromley Road, slater . 18) On O 
T. Rossiter & Sons . 5,500 0 O 
E. R Evans & Bros. : ; . 5.450 0 oO h ti d ES -capertc rem 
W. T. Morcan, Cardiff (accepted) . 5;350 0 o| For the erection an ing Of mortar-pan shed and engine- 


BECCLES. 

Yor the erection of four : 
sick and infirm wards at the workhouse at Shipmead 

Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, architect, Beccles, 

G. Johnson , : F : ; ‘ j © £TA3. CO 
G. A. DunN & Son, Denmark Road (accepted). 14% 10 
‘For the erection of two cottages at Weston, near Becc 
Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, architect, Beccles, 


new earth-closets for the old men’s 


house at Sunbridge Road destructor works, 
EDWARDS, city arch'tect, 
Accepted tenders, 
J. Moulson & Son, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 
B, Thresh & Son, Carpenter and joiner, 
E & W. H. Haley, engineer. 
G. Jackson, plumber and glazier. 
T. Thornton, slater, 


For the erection of shop property in Manningham Lane, 


Mr. F. E. P, 


Ow, 
[e) 
ce) 


les, 
Mr, 


A.D. Body & Son, : : - £474 0 0 JAS. LEDINGHAM, architect, District Bank Chambers, 

Hipperson Bros. . : ; : : : - 463 00 Bradford. 

G. A, Dunn & Son, - ; F A » 460 0 o Accepted tenders: 

J.J.Doe . ¢ : , . : . » 450 90 Of Toothill & Balmforth, mason, bricklayer, carpenter and joiner. 

C. Spurling . ; Z ; ‘ . . « 425 0 0 Hallam & Holgate, plumber, 

G, JOHNSON, Queen’s Road (accepted) , 409 I5 o J. Smithies, s)ater. 

G. Goodyear & Son, plasterer, 
, BRISTOL. ; ; J. Grew & Son, painter. 
For the erection of the new parish hall, for the Parish Council, 
Shirehampton. Mr. F. BLIGH BOND, architect, Star Life BRANKSOME, 

Building, St. Augustine’s, Bristol. Quantities supplied, For supply of 420 yatds of plain wrought-iron self-adjusting 
; i railing, 5 feet 6 inches high, for new cem tery, Branksome, 

W. H. Roe. Z é + £31326 0 9, 43315. 2 oO Dorset Mr, S. Jy NEWMAN, surveyor, 

Heard & Son, : ez ;O5la OF. O 2,935- 0; 0 W. Hazlehurst : : : -£168 o o 

J. Perkins & Sons + 2,920 0 o 2,930 0 o Workington Engineering Co, </ 160.03 o 
J. Chapman. : é + 2,915 Io 6 2,881 I2 7 Walker Bros. : ‘ : ‘ : ; fe E338 OO 

Cowlin& Sons , E 2,603. ONO 2,873 0 o J. Priest & Son , ; : ; ; : GF HGR We Tes 

T. R; Lewis. ; a z;5COm Om oO 2,843 0 oO E. J Raybould & Co, Ltd., ; : : « 128 I0 o 

E. Love . aie 2,803 0 o 23772; 16 0 J. Elwell -, : ; , ‘ . ty 126010, 6 
J. Flower . : : 2,770 0 oO 2,738. 0 0 Bayley & Sons ; ; : ‘ - a F265" as oO 

C, A, HayEs (accepted ) 2718 20, © 2,687.0 of | BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Wolverhampton 

A. With slates. B. With tiles, (accepted ) . - - ‘ : . : BOLI T (eb ate! 
A. C. Wi HOBMAN’s i The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd, Leeds. 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR 


Artificial Stone § IRosaic, 
| _ Moulded or Plain, 


| IN SLABS OR LAID IN §srtv. 
éphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


PAVING, 


The Company work 
Coal, and Iro 


London: 


Depot—L. & 


hin 
\. C. W. HOBMAN & co. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.H, 


VITCHELL & CO. 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


FI 


Trial order Solicited, 


Glazed Bricks, 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


77 Queen Victoria S. tréet, E.C, 
LV.-W. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS | 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


FIREPROOF | 


KING 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


their 


own Mines of Fire-clay, 
n, and 


manufacture also 


Ratlway, Broad Street, B.C. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS, 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W, 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W, 


BRICK 


————————_ 
| PHILLIPS PATENT FOR SECURING JOINERY. | 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, | 

CK-JAW F._ MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. | THE u L L iWE L L 


ng 


\ 


1: THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY| 3 
full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— ‘ 


RLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


| 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS, | WpEHrRGtigh Syeheaee 
WALTER’S |", 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE, 

Also Makers of WAurrr’'s Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- 

ney Oowls, &e, 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LORDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S,W. 


BLINDS. 
oe ee FITTINGS. 
WALTERS (Wolverhampton) | SUN BLINDS. 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. ote erreees 
WOLVERHAMPTON, | . i 
London Representative :~ DARK ROOM BLINDS, 120 Albion St., 
MR. H. J. HORTON, 45 Years’ Experience, LEEDS. 


85 Gracechureh Street, | WI N DOW BLI N DS. . 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS,” 


HoWELL & co. 
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CARNFORTH. 


For the erection of a branch store at Warton and additions to | 


present store at Holme. Mr. ROBERT WALKER, archi- 


FEATHERSTONE. 


For laying, jointing, &c., pipes for waterworks extension, 
Featherstone, Yorks. Mr. FREDK. B, ROTHERA, sur- 


tect, Windermere. veyor. 
Accepted tenders. Hardy & Atkinsen wfIy261 27 3 
J. Rigg & Son, Carnforth, walling, masonwork, plastering, B. Roberts 1,144 18 o 
; and carpenter and joiner, £700. T. C, Starkey 1,066 4 I 
J. Gaffney, Carnforth, plumbing, painting and glazing, W. Jowett. ; 023.07) <0 
£77 135. 9a. Ross & Crabtree g20 0 0 
T. Rowland 859: O° Wor 
CONONLEY. T. Young . 822 sie 
For the erection of engine-house and bed at Aireside Mills, Hill & White 795.17 6 
Cononley, Yorks. Messrs. JOHN HaGGas & SONS, F. & G, Wilson 687 18 5 
architects, North Street, Keighley. J. yuk» 625 0 
Accepted tenders. C. Hee ge 597 y Il 
W. Smith, Crosshills, near Keighley, mason. ‘ > ¥ ork (accepicd ) 5° oi 


J. Greenwood, joiner. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater, 
F. Davy, Crosshills, plasterer. 
A, Bage, Bingley, plumber. 
Total £399 18s. 6d. 


For the supply and delivery of sluice and air-valves, hydrants, 
surface-boxes, &c., for the Featherstone Urban District 
Council, Yorks. Mr. FREDK. B, ROTHERA, surveyor. 


Whiteley Partners : : : C £232. 55> ae 

DARTFORD. Hamilton, Woods & Co. . : 212 16, 9 

For the erection of three houses, for the Daily Telegraph. Guest & Chrimes : ; aes 201 10 6 

Mr. Wn. HaARSTON, architect, Dartford. J. Lees & Sons’ . - : 5 5 : . 192. 20mm 
SUMMERS & PEARSON, York Road (accepted) . £1,799 9 © J. BLAKEBOROUGH & SONS, Brighouse (ac- 

cepted)’ . eee 5 Peas Ses oe oA 3 eae 

DEWSBURY. Glenfield, Kennedy & Co. . : - : +. 1Or,-16gmy 


For the supply, delivery and erection of one Lancashire boiler, 
for the electricity committee. Mr, R. H. CAMPION, 


borough electrical engineer For the supply of 9-inch pipes for extension of waterworks, for 
g : 


J. & J. Horsfield, Dewsbury. the Sheets Urban District Council, Yorks. Mr: 
Recommended for acceptance. FREDK, DB. ROTHER, survey 

C. P. Kinnell & Co. . £1751 0 @ 
ELLEN BOROUGH. E. & W. H. Haley . 1,719... Oang 
For the erection of dwelling-house at Ellenborough, Cumber- Stanton Ironworks Co. 15657 oa 
land, L. Cooper . ; 1,667 $8 © 
J. MULCASTER, 3 Elizabeth Terrace, Netherton, Maryport, Cochrane & Co. ; ; : 3 35595210 ae 
Cumberland (accepted ). Clay Cross Co.. 5 : : : : ; 1,503 14a 
H. A, Fawell . 5 : 3 - A . 1,563. 142 4 
; EPSOM. A. G. Cloake . : 3 : : : . 215562 10s 

For the extension. of sewerage system in Ashtead. STAVELEY COAL AND IRON Co., Staveley (ac- 
Daviks, BALL & Co., Myddelton Square, E.C. cepted) . ; 5 i : : : .. 1,530.15 & 
(accepted ) ; " : e Se AGTO 7: 38 Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. . 3,527 ame 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) i ; 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


TUBES 
FITTINGS 2osoanin Sd 
(GRAVES' Patent, ROOFING 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, #0 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
116 Cannon Street, 
, London, E.C. 


0 


WOLWWERHAMPTON STAFFORUSHIRE: 


Fa 


EXTRUDED BA 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) [2] 


| 
In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloy 
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FINCHL&GY. HOLSWORTHY. 

For the erection of sorting office at Church End. For repairing the market buildings. 

J. Stewart. 2.3040,0 0 BECKEY (accepted ) . : cl igh ty a: 

W. Hooper - 1,899 0 O 

J. Chessum & Sons . 1,003 0700 F eid HORNCASTLE. 

Smith & Barber 1,830 0 oO or taking-down and rebuilding a culvert in Moor Lane, 

Thompson & Co 1,717 0 0 ee Lincs. Mr. HENRY WHITE, surveyor. 

B E. Nightingale. : 3) 1;690m08 0 a : «LAO 20 

Ww. oe ce & SON (accepted) i MAN neh peas MILLER, Minting, Horncastle (accepted ) -e3500uro 

HORSHAM. 
: apes Spe For the erection of a billiard-room and other additions and 

For the erection of a timber footbridge near Flass Hall, alterations to the Warren, Itchingfield, for Mr. F. Hulme 


Durham. Mr. J. 
J. Ronson, Water Houses (accepted ) 


GRAVESEND. 


For the redecoration of the sanatorium. 
Wi 2 JOCK : : : 
I. G. Stevenson 


E. Hales F : ‘ : : : 


E. G. Gallant : 
H. S. JOEL, Milton Road (accepted ) 


HANWELL. 


For the erection of a sorting office. 
Abbot & Herbert. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Ltd. 
T. Bendon : - 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons 
W. J. Dickens . 
E. A. Hadley & Sons 
E. Plaistowe 
General Builders, Ltd. 
Bak; Nightingale Z F 
Collins & Lee . C : C : 
A. & B. Hanson : : : : 
Speechley & Smith . 
J. DOREY S& Co., LTp. (accepted ) 


HELSTON. 


For alterations and additions to board and other rooms at the 


workhouse, Helston, Cornwall. 


W. H. BEAGLEHOLE, St. John’s Road (accepted) £115 5 11 


MCKENZIE, surveyor, wg Moor. 


King.” Mr. C,H: BURSTOW, architect, 6 West Street 
£65 0 o Horsham ‘ 
Reeves & Port . £765 00 
G. Potter a) 728 Oe 
Dewdney Bros , 682 0 o 
£150.0 80 Hillman & Murrell 660 0 o 
1270 TOMO William Potter 640 17 o 
98 o oO Rowland Bros. . : : : : : 79 6339"0 80 
+. + 90 0 ©} JAMES WADEV, Five Oaks, Billingshurst (ac- 
: eects fey {oy cepted ) ; ; ; F : . » 460 00 
HOVE. 
For painting and distempering the walls, ceilings, &c., of the 
Sanatorium. Mr. H. H. Scott, surveyor. 
£2,328 S . W. WHITEMAN (accepted) . : . » £58 0 o 
ze o o| For the construction of two new bath-rooms at the Sana- 
1,830 0 oO torium. 
1,787 0 0 W. WHITEMAN (accepted ) . - £183 0 o 
1,775 © o| For paving and other works on the south side of Clarendon 
1,738 ‘ol. {o) Villas. 
1,697 0 o Parsons & Sons, Brighton (accepted) s 4617) of oO 
T,0500-0 10 
1,646 0 oO ILFORD. 
1,643 © © | For laying surface-water drainage from Granville Road to tke 
1,620 0 o watercourse at the Central Park. Mr. H. SHaw, surveyor. 
1,550 0 oO PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford Wharf, Ilford 
(accepted ) A - - £478 0 o 


For the erection of a lodge Bad convenience at the north-west 
entrance to the South Park, Green Lane... Mr. H. SHAW, 
surveyor 

T. H. THompson & Co., Roden Street (accepied) £404 0 Oo 


LIFTS 


2. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, > 


iheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
*’ OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47H EDITION, 


legraphic Address, “HY DRAULIO, LEEDS,” 


lephone No. 214. 
London Agent— 
C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRICAL, 

: STEAM, AND 

/ HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Eogines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court}. 
= Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c, 


J Brin BEN NIE, 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


Moncur St., GLASGOW. 


SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, 
471 &472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W. c. 


ete i TW 
ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IPSWICH. LAMBETH. 
For enlargement of Ipswich post office. For the erection of a boundary wall at Tyers Street, Vauxhall. 
A B. E. Nightingale ; 3 - £165 co x0 
H.J Linzell . : : £2,454 O02 L750 0 London and County Builders, Lidg/2 a . ROME IEA 
W. Hl. Death | : 2-AGOsOwnO 570 sO H. & G. Mallett . : . : . QT oO) 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; be LOO MO a0 I0 O O E Wall - ‘ " : : 7 : «  Ig98ahLo 
G. Grimwood & Sons ; el, O521On40 110 O O H. J. Tydeman . : c : ; : Tsay rio 
R, Girling . ; A : el, 050 nO 100 0 O W. Hooper . : : : : . : « ,132 2070 
A. Sadler . A ; 3 21,8980 (0 48 0 O H. Bragg & Son. : : : : ‘ . 129 10 oO 
T. Parkington & Son. ; LEkyoCO.- OO Tier 0) ©) Ee Rearcesa. 123 0 0 
F, BENNETT (accepted) . I 780 O.0 130.210), 0 H. KENT, 17 Albion Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
A. Credit old materials. (accepted) : ‘ . : . +) -98h;0e%a 
LEYTON: 
seen ape For private street works within the district. Mr. WILLIAM 
‘For painting all outside wood, iron and cementwork, DAWSON, surveyor. 
previously painted, of the workhouse, fever hospitals and Adams = ; : : : : - £6 035 9 11 
small-pox wards, Larne. W. Gries? (Con 80 oan 5 ee 6,018 12 8 
R. Foulis : : ‘ : £32. 0:0 Parsons & Parsons . : : : : -) SbOI4S Foams 
J. Myers, Larne (accepted) . : : 5 +a 2 Ons O G. J. Anderson . : : ; .* 524g" Ow 
For making a granolithic footpath and crossings on south-west B. W. Glenny . . : : 2 « S119 Toro 
side of Mill Street, Larne. Mr. WM. PINKERTON, town A. W Porter .: Roz 15 83 
surveyor, Larne. W. MANDERS, Lindley Road, Leyton (accepted) 4,916 I0 oO 
9) 
ene Pound Street, Larne enrol, ne e ue LONDON SORGOL. BOA 
For new school, Knapp Road. #0 
McCormick & Sons 5 : Pes 22,997, 0 O 
; ees pai inspire John Greenwood, Ltd. . . é : 22,626 O20 
For laying a 9-inch pipe sewer at Villa Real, near Consett, and Johnson & Co. ‘ 3 : . . - 22,547 9 8 
for the construction of sewage- disposal works in. con- F. & F.J. Wood . i ‘ 5 } . 22;494 0 0 
nection therewith, laying a 9-inch pipe sewer at Low Perry & Co. . ' : ; : . 22,478 0 0 
Westwood, &c. Mr. G. W. WESTGARTH, surveyor. Macey & Sons, Ltd. ; 3 . 22,3770 0 
Villa Real sewerage and sewage-disposal works. J. Longley & Co. . ° : : : . 22,289 0 Oo 
Aeineon r ; 81 6 J Grover& Son. : ‘ : ME erigietanisye S) 
Je tUEOSOD Co a hg A cee es a W. Shurmur & Sons, Lid. ¢ 3. > eee 22,176 0 O 
A, Routledge c ; ; c 4 ; 22OnEO 5 
; J.&M. Patrick. : $ A « 21;963: 0 © 
J. Allison. : : . . ° ° 2 22a (0 
A. Porter : é : ‘ 2 » 21,852- 0° 6 
Prego ty eee E. Lawrance & Sons : F : ~ 3,74 a0 
S. DART, Annfield Plain, co. Durham (accepted ) 169 9 9 Ween "31,607 «oa 
Sewer at Low. Westwood. J. Smith & Sons, [de ac | yo. bse oeeee 
R. F. Taylor 3 ; <i ae 5 £ ate SeOcmnO G. Munday & Sons : : * <j, age 2EAT On, Oeeo 
Me-Gawthorne: > ==); : 3 ; Lo Ee KO © W. Gregar & Son . « .20,999. 0. O 
J. Atkinson . . . : - : : en nG2 10: 40 Treasure & Son, London and “Shrewsbury * - 20,942: One 
oS DaRT (accepted Viet ieee : c SAY eA * Recommended for acceptance, 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


| LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improvel 
ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING — 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham RE 


NOTTINGHAM, 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


"SsyUn EL ywowpurhg 
09D AL 2OH 2Y? JO suaonpouzur rouadene aut 


Chimney Co Columns 
»Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
Rand Repaired, No stop- 
page of Worksrequired, 


Colliery Signals | 
AND. : 5 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free; - 
Distance no object, 


ex FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


FYONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


Tl 
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Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


HAYWOOD & GO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &e. &e. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TE TRAPS. % 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY. DE- -DE-LA- 700. 


Telegrams, “* Haywood, Moria.” 
National Te'ephone, No. 17. Swadiincote, 


OLUME  LXIX. OF THE AROHITECY. 
Handsomely hound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, — 12s. 6d, 
Imperial Buildin ss, Lu lgate Cireus, B- 


4 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


ee 


“Fotal Security, 63,700,000. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared. 
_ of THE CATHEDRALS which have bees 
published on Application to The Publisher. 


JuLy 17, 1903. ] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


— 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued. 
For school for mentally defective children—three classrooms 
for twenty each, with power of extension by one twenty 
classroom, and enclosing, draining and tar-paving the 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For providing and fixing a complete low-pressure. hot-water 
apparatus and additional boiler for warming ciassrooms, 


Wordsworth Road. 


additional land, Glenister Road. Rosser & Russell, Ltd. oe . £866 10 © 
Turnbull & Son : : ‘ - : -£3.447 0 oO Wippell Bros, & Row . : : - 5 tito) GY fe 
E. Lawrance & Sons ; : ‘ C « ~3;342'<0 0 J. & F, May . . . : : . 1820 50 JO 
Jasna ce Sons, Lidei =, os » & « 373 Hoa J.Grundy ... é ; ; E : aheto oO 
WALA erence: Come a tsa : . a” BTAT GEO The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., 
G. E. Wallis & Sons 3,139 a.0n8O Ltd. . . : . : ; : 3 . BSOR O10 
Johnson & Co. . 3,102 0 0 Mather & Platt, Ltd. 707 0 0 
Treasure & Son se ois a 3,101 O O M. Duffield & Sons 702 0 0 
rmied Co... a  . aepgtto,a| G &E. Bradley... 691 0 Oo 
F.& H. F. Higgs . ; ; ; : , 3,088 0 oO @ Damas ~.. ; : : : ; 682 0 o 
John Greenwood, Ltd. . . : ’ » @QI4 co Oo TURNER & Co: (accepted) . 5 ; 679 0 oO 
J. Garrett& Son, ; : : : 3,001 <0 O 
J. & C. Bowyer. : : ; , 2,998 Oo oO 
T. D: Len ; : A 5 : ‘ 2,968 o oO 
Rice & Eon : : ; 6 . ;. 2 -23;8972 OF O : ' LONDON. 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd, London and For alterations and additions at the Northern hospital. 
Aldershot* . : r , : i po aeRor hy cfe) ate} Foster Bros. . d F 2 : 4 2. Ol 7a OW .G 
For altering position of partitions and providing an additional W. D. Tucker . . . , 1,974 0 oO 
glazed partition in order to redivide classrooms C, D and A. Porter . . . . . ' 1,867 0 o 
E into four rooms; reversing stepping, providing stoves H. Wall & Co. . / : : , ° 1,835 0 o 
and rearranging doorways, &c ; replacing the old stoves VOLLER & GOODFELLOW, 12-14 Truro Road, 
Wocd Green, N. (accepted ) . 4 - invA Ker ae} 


in end classrooms with open-fire portable stoves and pro- 
viding new Tobin tubes, &c, boys and girls, Spring- 


For the re-forming of pipe trenches and repairing corridor 


field. é floors at the South-Western hospital. 
Seer et ea ee meseO 9 Of. ty & CC Dayis& Co,Ltd... . . . .£935 0 0 
E, P. Bulled & Co. i: let WE4tSO 0} J-CiMason. kes 
H. Bouneau _ 1,016 9 0 Hall & Sons eee eet 66; 9 0 
H . H. F. Higgs 1015 -0 0.) W. J. Coveman & Co., Wynne Road, Brixton, 
or riggs. BIO 9 S.W. (accepted), fae re ae €azsig 0 
V. Hammond . ; : é : 995 0 oO 
J. Garrett& Son . C : : 975 9 oO 
W. Downs* . : - . ; ‘ 933 © oO 

* Recommended for acceptance, LOWER BEBINGTON. 
For supply of bentwood chairs, on a running contract. For dete work in Henthorne Road, Low:: Bebington, 
a eshire. 

Josias Eissler & Sons é : , A - each 3 0 I. Ireland ; ; F - : : - £44 4 7 
The (Original) Austrian Bentwood Furniture J. Maddocks , : : . : 5 : e4zanie. |5 

eS, Br say HO C. Warren Ho, vars enone -Meics fo a Ss. 6 
B. Cohen & Sons, Ltd... ; ; : A Ce a ute: W CHADWICK, 19 Leeds Street, Liverpool (ac- 
Jacon & JOSEF KOHN (accepted) , : ie #3 (6h cepled) ; : P . ‘ Haye Gp Me 


He BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS: 
E Scere, campos” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, wn, worn eet a 
ts 1 : ” ? . VV, » Sea. 
“OOLITE. LIVERPOOL” Head Offices: BATE. ere On acts vin ine. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh Pap 
QUARRIES. a qal® aihheegattl® QUARRIES. 2 € 
MONK’S PARK. {ul peo Lat? \S° BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Pe ee COMBE DOWN, 
CORNGRIT. Sot, ee STOKE GROUND. 
; ss FARLEIGH DOWN. gr or WESTWOOD GROUND 
Registered <EP onl obtained only of : : 
| RADE MARK. BRADFORD. \S % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND, hay igen 


___CWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
i LSS 
D. WITT & COMPANY, 12,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL - WHITE GLASS TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, 3/G@; 21-oz. Glass, <4 /= per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL BROS., Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. ult particulars on application, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NANTWICE. NORTHAMPTON. 
For the erection of Congregational schools, Monk’s Lane, | For the construction of a small tank and a short Jength of 
Nantwich. Mr. R. MATTHEWS, architect. sewer in connection with the Bugbrooke sewer. Mr. I. B. 
Cox & VAUGHAN, Nantwich (accepted) . wL;0O5 0 OC WILLIAMS, surveyor, Daventry. 
D. Ratledge : ; : : : 5 lO jane 
NEW BROMPTON. F, W. Westmoreland . : ; ; ; ak OAnar 2 tO 
For the erection of shop, stores, &c., at Byron Road, New T. Apams & Co, Daventry, Northamptonshire 
Brompton, Kent. . Messrs. J. W. NASH & Son, architects, (accepted ) ; . : : : 3 1703 G2 tO 
245 High Street, Rochester. 
E. West . : ; : : : : ~42;C99: 0 0 NORTH BERWICK. 
H, Harris . . : . . . . 2,052 © O| For the erection of gasworks. 
J. Davison. . . . : : | 1,090. 0) 0 Accepted tenders. 
H. EB oBhillips 5. sores kee Gece? oe 3 ‘ » 1,850 0 0 C. M. Hamilton, Hamilton, mason . ) AtfB,§02 to ene 
E,Filley . . . +. + + «© + 717 9 0} W, Binst, Woodhaven, Wormit, Fife, jomer . 972 13 6 
J.L. Trueman. «© «© + + + + 1,659 © ©| J, Mundy, 30 East Vale Place, Kelvinhaugh, 
J. Leonard . . . . . . » 1,630 0 © Glasgow, steel roofing . : , , 8664 7a 
W.C.Snew .  - + + bos. + + 629 0 0) |, Blakew&. Co, ro Beaverhall’ Road, andiae 
West Bros. A : : : P : to 599—01.0 burgh, plumber f og ie : : 173 I0 0 
G. E, WoOLLARD, New Brompton (accepted). 1,589 90 Oo A. McLaren, slater . : : ; 4 : 17I 9 4 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. T. Arundel, plasterer =. +. <« Ha ae 93 {2 I 


For sewerage works, with manholes, lampholes, &c, and the ROCHDALE. 
construction of tanks, filters and other works of sewage 
disposal. Mr. ARTHUR E. JONES, engineer, Brunswick 
Street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Contract Vo. I. 


For sewerage works in Manchester Road, between Kingsland 
Road and Nixon Street, Rochdale. Mr. S. S,. PLATT, 
borough surveyor. 

J. Moork, 23 Entwisle Road (accepied ). 


F. Barke . c : ; : ; : . £4,695 9 oO 2 : ie 
Morley & Sons. : ‘ : . . 4,389 0 o| For paving the bed of the river Roch, from the upper side of 
GP Bella. 3 : : : : , Asie 40 the Wellington bridge to the lower side of the Rochdale 
W. Williams « : , : A 3 . 3,899. 0-0 bridge, with concrete, and for the covering of the portion 
T. Tucker. . , ; ; : : S475 OO RO between the Rochdale and the Wellington bridges with 
G. K. Downing. , ‘ ‘ ; : 5 31607 290! 0 ferro-concrete on the Hennebique system, and for other 
S. Witton, jun. . F : : : 5 / 2488) o>04\s works incidental thereto. Mr. S.S PLATT, borough sur- 
SMITH & TAYLOR, Basford, «Stoke-on-Trent veyor. 
(accepted ) 31220, OmC D. JoNES & Co, 15 Park Place, Leeds (a-cepied ). 


Contract No. 2. 


G. K. Downing : : : é , 88046760; 0 SHIBDEN. 
W. Williams . ; : , : 4 . 1,780 0 0o| For the erection of two houses, Green Lane, Shibden, Yorks. 
S. Heath . ; ‘ : 5 : 5 eA i2 iO mo Messrs WALSH & NICHOLAS, architects, Halifax. 
F, Barke . : ; : 5 : . Feige ele Accepted tenders. 
S. Witton, jun. . : 3 - : ; . 41,040) 2050 S. Mitchell, Kirk Lane, Hipperholme, mason. 
Smith & Taylor ; : j : ; ems O30En Oro H. Abbot, Ford Hill, Ambler Thorn, Halifax, joiner. 
Morley & Sons. : ; ; : . 1,575 © 0| Bancroft & Son, Winding Road, Halifax, slater, plasterer and 
G. BELL, Corporation Street, Manchester concreter. 

(accepted) . 3 : : : : Sets 5c OOO W. Hodgson, Queensbury, near Bradford, plumber. 


T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 

| a a g Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON ON, B.C, 

eT 


Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


i cm (LIMITED). 
iy, ee ee LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


7 ua S — bh 55 
Sis a, PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


SJ WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY 


For Index of Advwertisers, see page x. 


i 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STOCKWELL. 
For the erection of sorting office. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES; EXETER—THE CHOIR SCREEN. resi ros Tete tet ci 
ler : : : TLSIB 
W. Norton . , : ; 7 13)3f0) 0 OF AC SamOnLO 
; , DNEEDLE STREET, EC. 3,3 
eae  MANAGHE'S ROOM TO “PIREPLACE, oe & Pe : . A : 3758 OR. OF FIOMO OC 
sen Sa Prees fale ets alaam Bros. ; : , a 3, 1COm O1nG Ly we) fe 
BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. W. Smith & Son . F ; - 3,081 0 o 5 00 
MANAGER'S ROOM. B. E. Nightingale . 3 : - 3,056 0 o — 
aa Mie Se Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. . a 3,090! ONO = 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. Edwards & Medway . : 2,02 Ob One? Ouro 
2S Se J. Chessum & Sons : : 2, OLOR On OF LOMOMO 
HOUSE AT ROEHAMPTON, SURREY. W.J. Renshaw. , , . 2,897 0 0 g-o6 
W. H. Lorden & Son . : eZ.cc0 OO — 
Speechley & Smith : : é ceo ° Oo Te) ie 
J. Appleby & Sons. F F a) 2,844 (6. oO —= 
: ig) eta 3 W. Pattinson & Sons . : . 2,844 0 0 = 
For construction of drainage works at Lossiemouth. Messrs. H. Bragg & Sons . 2819 0 0 me ae o 
GEO. GORDON & Co., engineers, Inverness. J. SHELBOURNE & Co. (accepted ) . 2,779 O O 5 Ono 
J. Swanson . . . . ‘ . - £8,282 16 6 A.—Credit old materials. 
Bye), scott) % : : . : - Ae OA RS 
J. Warrack : : F : 3 PALEY INS 
D. Matheson & Co. . - . “ : 7, 0,057. = tao SURREY. 
G. Chalmers. ‘ : ; =, 6,840) 58 10 For additions and alterations to the Scarlett Arms, Abinger, 
MacLeish, Morrison & Co. : : p OO55 seas for Lord Abinger’s trustees. Mr. C. H. BuRSTOW, archi- 
J. Mackenzie. : : et - 6,479 17 © tect, 6 West Street, Horsham, Sussex. 
J. Martin : : ; : ; :  oeeben Sd Joseph Harrison , - . c : : BOs Om O 
K. Praser eT eM RE JH. Holden . . =... «2 378.0 0 
G. Mackay & Son 4 F : A : Au Hee) ae fe) J. Knight . ; é : : ; i a50 a) 0 
rF ai : s : : : : : : 5,288 1 19 11 Warren & Killick ; - : es oO 
ag a : s oath! accepted 5 wae 210 oO 
Jo HY Clark : : f : 5,¢99 107 REEVES & Port, Rudgwick (ac “op a) 36 
J. Koss eer : ; : é ; , . 4,985 19 8 
W. Duncan 3 } } : d » 4,943 19 7 SUSSEX 
R. C. Brebner & Co.. ASSOGRL2 a7 ; YA 38 : 
T. MACDONALD, Hawihorn Bank, Muirfield ; For alterations and ae ae ep ees eae sone New 
Road, Inverness (accepted) . : : 1 Lispleyne. Ke post office at Slinfold, for the trustees of the Jate Mr. 
Charles Child. Mr. C. H. Burstow, architect, 6 West 
Street, Horsham. 
STOCKPORT. G. Marden . . : : : ; . . £474 0 oO 
For sewering a portion of Athens Street. Mr. JOHN ATKIN- J. Wadey . - "| - : : : -. 465 O10 
SON, borough surveyor. : Rowland Bros. ., 5 F 2 é ; 45 OnO © 
R. H, Rogers ; ‘ s . ‘ : eA275m. 9) 2 Hillman & Murrell E : ; ‘ 450.20: 0 
We Hee va, : : ‘ é : : Pee ORL SLO E Reeves & Port : : AAA LeOe O 
P. D. Hayes : ; : - ; : BlOS eC THOMAS AYLING, Slinfold (accepted) . ; 4 GY el ie. 


WARING & 
CILLOW [© 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Fe ee ae i a ti ae Ue si a he i a i ae tA 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 
Gres hVGlLE APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


ers: ECONOMY AND DISTINCTION. 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALTLERTES: — 


. ( 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LONDON : 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


Aso at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

SUTTON. WALES—continued. 

For the erection of a residence at Sutton, Yorks. Messrs. | For the erection of a lattice-girder bridge at Cefn Cemetery, 
JoHN Haccas & SONS, architects, 71 North Street, Merthyr Tydfil, for the Urban District Council. Mr.T.F | 
Keighley. HARVEY, engineer and surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. Patent Shaft and Axletree Co, . & 3,080 oO © | 
E, Smith & Son, Keighley, mason. J. tildesley, Utd teen. 3,020 Oo. || 

Judson & Steel, Keighley, joiner. E, Fincu & Co, LTD. » Chepstow (accepted) 2,100 0 oO 

R. Nelson, Ilkley, slater. Handyside, Ltd. : » > 2,060) ZOO 


F. Davy, Crosshills, near Keighley, plasterer. 
H, Firth, Crosshills, near Keighley, plumber. 
Total £2,301 16s. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For sewerage and sewage purification works for Speldhurst 


and Langton. Mr. FRANK HARRIS, engineer, Broadway, 
Southborough, Apne Wells. 


T. Rowland. C : LOG24 1 55 
Bell & Co. é ; : : : : 0,0I4 1 2 
Davies, Ball & Co. : F 5 é , “Oye16 43° 4 
W. Maunders . : ; ; ; c ; “Q40 20) 50 
W. Smith . C ; : 4 PEE OV.O els 
jin aLvisieane : . 3 é : - 8,613 10 Oo 
E. Iles, jun. 5 : “ - ° A 7,899 10 O 
Arnold & Sons . : 5 eye 
G. J. Rayner. : : : : : FATE S| Ge 
Martin & Co. . 5 : : : » 75339 10 © 
Streeters & Todhunter : = 5 : 07,2272 40 §-O 
S. Wood . . ° 5 ° 7,163 9 5 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. : 55165768 O10 
A. Drxon & Co, Bradford (accepted) - 2) 0.68303 22 


WALES. 
For erection of show-rooms and stock-rooms, Market Square, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. DaviEs, architect, 112 High 
Street, Merthyr. 


J. Williams : . : : : : . £2,690 0 O 
J. Jenkins . . “ . : ; : 51225338) 47 <0 
S. Hawkins ; 2,320)0) 0 
M. Warlow, Warlow ‘Street (accepted) 2,199 19 O 


For rebuilding 105 and 1c6 High Street, Merthyr. 
DAVIES, architect, 112 High Street, ae mae 


J. Williams F : - 1 £23997 8 40 
J. Jenkins . - . : - 6 F > 2,052 80) 20 
Lloyd & Tape . emi : ; ; . 2,880: 0 to 
3 Davies . i : : 2,850 0 oO 

E. JONES, Dowlais (accepted) : ; : 4 tz OF OaeO, 110 


For cleaning and painting tng iron ‘lige crossing the river 
Rhymney at Llanedarne. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, surveyor, 
Llandaff Chambers, 35 St, ae Street, Cardiff. 


R. M. Lovell . . £29 100 
P. Jones 7 A ; ‘ - | 27 tome 
B. Barton ‘ g 7 x 21 10 oO 
S. Cram : : : 20 IA | 
C.H. Lansdown . 18° Ome 
W. E. JAMEs, Cardiff (accepted) 12 10 6 
For erection of vestry at the Carmel chapel, ' Pentredwr, 
Llansamlet. 
Walters & Johns . . £435 Ome | 
D. W. ROSSER, Llansamlet (accepted) 412 “O-mo! | 


For the erection of an organ chamber, minister’s vestry, lava- 
tory, &c, and for varaishing, colouring and decorating 
St. David’s Presbyterian church, Gelliwastad Road, Ponty- — 
pridd, Mr. ARTHUR LLOYD THOMAS, architect, Market 
Square Chambers, Pontypridd. q 
Organ. 


W. Hitt & Son, London (accepted ) : - . £620 0 70) 
Organ-chamber, | 
Price Bros. . ‘ : + -2B4 Roe 
G. DAVIES, Pontypridd (ace pled) < A + .280 0 a6 
Painting, &¢. 
Price Bros. . : ; Abbe oo ee 165 oOo: 
E. Jones 3 : : ; - 5 4 145 I0 0 
Llewellyn Bros. . 5 5 A 4 135 0 0 
L.Talbot, . ; x » 116, 15980) 
T. EVANS, Pontypridd. (accepted) 3 97 10 0 


Mr. C. M. | For the erection of two villas, Rickards Siren, Pontypridd. — 


og 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


Mr. J. PARRY WILLIAMS, architect, Taff Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 
ey) seattitt ane ‘ : : 5 : » £2,Tk5 39 ab 
Williams & James , . 174-7 
E. JONEs, Morgan Street (accepted ) : + 1,699: -Omo 
M. Julian ; 5 E 1,597 0 0 
‘‘ BUFFALO” | 
PLENUM | 
SYSTEM of | 
HEATING and & 
ELECTRIC, HYD., BELT, HAND 
PASSENGERS OR GOODS. | 


VENTILATING, 
As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halls, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W, 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L°- "GLASGOW. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round | 
walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &e. | 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE 


SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


PANELLING, 


Patent Aaiontante chats: 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum. epaee: 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


RAWLINSONS, Ltd. 


Hoistin Engineers 
ing NEED 
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TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied a number of their patent Manchester grates to the 


new naval barracks, Portsmouth. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


A vERY complete catalogue of furniture and fittings for 
schools, colleges and gymnasia is now being issued by the 
North of England School Furnishing Company, Ltd., of 
Darlington, a firm devoting a large amount of attention to the 
hygienic aspect of school furniture and its adaptability to the 
needs of growing children, in order that their physique may 
be developed at the same time as their intellects. With this 
-object in view the firm have introduced a number of adjustable 


desks and seats of various descriptions, which can be so 


arranged by an ingenious mechanism as to avoid the stooping 
and cramped positions which children so often assume during 
their studies, and which are so inimical to their growth. Other 


specialties of the firm comprise fittings for technical schools, 
laboratories, public and other libraries, &c. 


VARIETIES. 
THE German Emperor:has conferred the large gold medal 
for art on Mr. John Sargent, R.A., and the small gold medal 
for art on Mr, Edwin Abbey, R.A, 

A NEW Baptist church was opened on the 8th inst. in 
Hither Green, the site and building having cost 6,575/. This 
is one of the thirty odd churches founded by the London 
Baptist Association. “4 

THE new school-church which the Primitive Methodists 
have built in Third Avenue, Trafford Park, Manchester, was 
opened on Saturday. Accommodation is provided for over 


| 300 worshippers, and the total estimated cost is 2,2co/, 


THE employés of Messrs. Waygood & Otis, Ltd., spent an 
enjoyable day on Saturday last, when the firm’s London cricket 
eleven went down to Coventry to play in a match between 
them-and the country works eleven, in which the latter were 
victorious, making 120 against the Londoners’ 94. . Prior to 
the match the teams and their supporters lunched togéther at 
the White Lion hotel, the chair being taken by Mr. D. W. R. 
Gieempsderétary: 2... ie SS sige ols 


Re 


dassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 


|AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
APORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s, 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


} 
j 


} SECTION. 


[ae JOHN HINES, London and District Manager, 


rO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECT 


Not depending on syphonic action. 
No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly \ 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


THE new and substantial stone bridge built by the Kent 
County Council over the Medway in Hampstead Lane, near 
to the railway station, was opened on the 8th inst. The new 
bridge succeeds an old wooden structure, and provides an 
excellent approach to the station and very serviceable vehicular 
communication between the districts on either side of the river. 
it is an attractive erection of Kentish ragstone, with railed 
approaches of iron tubing and a parapet wall of ragstone, 
The approaches extend some ‘2co feet on either side, 
and have a gradient of 1 in 20. The bridge itself is of steel 
girders, with Hobson’s patent flooring, both girders and floor- 
ing having been supplied and fixed by the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company, of Darlington. There is a clear 
roadway of 16 feet 6 inches anda 4-feet path. The bridge 
crosses the river almost at an angle of 45 degrees, and allows 
barges 9 feet 6 inches head room and a waterway of 21 feet, 
In addition there are five land arches, 1o feet in breadth, for 
the accommodation in flood time of the extra water. The 
strength of the bridge will admit of any traffic, including all 
kinds of steam tractions It has been erected by Messrs. 
Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone, to plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. F. W. Ruck, the county surveyor, and the contract 
price was 4,150/., the total cost being 4,400/. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


THE new lighthouse which has been erected. by the German 
Government on the island of Heligoland.is notable, says the 
Birmingham Post, because, although -it-is claimed to have one 
of the most powerful lights in operation,.it is made with the old 
parabolic reflector, with a powerful'illuminant at the focus in 
place of the Frensel.Jenses.and. prisms, An arc light, with a 
current of 34 amperes, is the illuminant, and: it.is stated that 
the candle-power is 30,000,0co, _Thelamp.is so arranged that 
a flash is given every five seconds, and its dutation is only one- 
tenth ofa second. This is the same length of-flash as adopted 
by the French authorities, but experts:are by:no.means agreed 
that it is long enough. It would;certainly>be sufficient ona 
clear day, but when the atmosphere ds: hazy, it -is doubtful if 
one-tenth of a second is long enough to make.an impression on 
the eye It is said that on the first night of trial the light was 
seen for a distance of forty miles. are eee 
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Telephone, No, 20 Swadlincote, Telegraphic Address, “ OUTRAM, WOODVILLE,” 


JUTRAM & CO. woo 


Excelsior and Rawdon Potteries, 


DVILLE, near Burton-on-Trent, 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A WEtsH Calvinistic Methodist chapel, costing 8,000/., is 
to be built at Llandudno, to supersede the present building. 

THE foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan church and 
schools to be erected at Hales Owen Road, Old Hill, Birming- 
ham, at a cost of 4,505/, were laid. 


THE last stone of the new Aberystwith promenade, con- 
structed by the Corporation at a cost of 12,09c/, has been laid. 
The new structure is about half a mile long, running due south, 
and contains a carriage-road as well as an esplanade. 

ON Saturday Sir Thomas Brooke laid one of the principal 
stones of a new chancel which is to be erected at Christ 
Church, Mold Green, 
without a chancel for about forty years. The new chancel will, 
with the redecoration of the church, cost about 1,goc/. 

A Local GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held into 
the application of the Seiston Rural District Council for sanction 
to borrow 14,coo/ for purposes of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal. The scheme was prepared by Mr R E W. Berrington, 
M.Inst C.E, of Westminster and Wolverhampton. 

THE building strike in New York, now ended, kept 115,000 
men out of work for fifty-one days. The cost in wages to 
labourers was 17,839,0c0 dols. on the prospective profits ; the 
expenses to contractors totalled 30,009,000 dols., and to work- 
ing-men in allied trades 18,000,000 dols., making a total of 
66,839,000 dols. 

PLANS have been accepted for the new post office which it 
is intended to erect for the burgh of Linlithgow. They show a 
one-storey building, and accommodation for public office, 
instrument-room, telephone-room and boys’ room facing the 
street, with postmaster’s-room, large sorting office, and 
postmen’s-room and store behind. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works, 
Edinburgh. Messrs. Bakie & Peattie, builders, Bo’ness, have 
secured the contract for the work. 

COLONEL R. A. DURNFORD, R.E., Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at the Gorton town hall into 
an application by the Gorton (Lancs) District Council for 
sanction to borrow 8,816/., for the provision. of a refuse 
destructor on a site adjoining the Gorton outfall sewage works. 
The site is between 400 and 500 yards from the Belle Vue 


Huddersfield. The church has been | 


Gardens, and Mr. Charles Jennison opposed the application 


because of its proximity to the gardens. Mr. Lord appeared 
for the Gorton Council, and explained that the population of 
the district was 28,000, the assessable value 75,730/. and out- 
standing loans 91,7647. The scheme was, he said, a good one, 
the Council had selected the best site and a destructor was 
most necessary, the population having almost doubled in the 
last ten or twelve years. Mr. Singer (clerk to the Council), 
Mr. Howarth (assistant engineer to the scheme), Councillor 
Wainwright (chairman of the health committee), Dr. Martin 
(the medical officer of health), Mr. G. Watson (of the Horsfall 
Destructor Company) and others gave evidence in favour of 
the application. Mr. Jennison, in explaining the reasons for the 
opposition of the proprietors of the Belle Vue Gardens, said 
they had a very large interest at stake. Much land had ‘been 
purchased around the gardens for the purpose of keeping down 
any nuisance, and they were very chary about allowing any- 
thing to come near Belle Vue that might possibly be i injurious. 
It was difficult, even at the present time, to keep the trees in 
the gardens alive and maintain the vegetation in anything like 
reasonable order. The Inspector afterwards inspected the 


site, and said the result of the inquiry would be intimated in 


due course. 


AT a meeting of the Tamworth joint waterworks committee 
the manager (Mr. H., J. Clarson) emphasised the necessity of 
having a quantity of water in reserve, because several times the 
existing reservoir has been practically empty. The height of 
water in the well on July 13 last year was 22 feet 6 inches; this 
year it was 20 feet 7 inches. He suggested the construction of 
a small reservoir at Hopwas. The committee afterwards 
resumed consideration of the report of Mr. D. F. Worger, an 
expert, who was called in to advise the committee on the 
matter, and in the end Mr.. Morgan proposed that a new 
reservoir to hold 500,0co gallons be provided at Hopwas, near 
the existing works. 
position was agreed to with one dissentient (Mr. F. G. Alton), 
It was stated that the cost of the proposed reservoir would be 
an average rate over the whole water area of 1:036d. Mr, 
Worger estimated the cost of the reservoir as proposed to be 


4.3701, while the committee’s. manager’s .estimate totalled. 
| 5.4172. 


It was stated by the chairman that the difference in 
the estimates was entirely in the cost of construction. 
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PROCTER’S PATENT WINDOW. or brought forward until it self-locks. Behind the archi- 


Tuis ventilating and weatherproof window which we illustrate | 
is being exhibited at the Sanitary Institute's Exhibition at 
Bradford, and possesses more than one special feature. The 
window is formed of two wood casements which open 
inwards ; above them is fixed a fanlight window which drops 
into a groove, and at the top can be pushed back and locked 


trave is an air passage from the room to the open air, and 
when the fanlight is brought forward there is a clear passage 
for the current of air to pass straight into the room directed 
towards the ceiling. By means of this arrangement the 
window, although securely locked, admits fresh air at any time, 
there being no necessity to close it at night or when the 
house is locked up in the absence of the tenant, 

The fanlight. being held in position without fastenings or 
hinges, excepting the bolt at top for securing it either open or 
shut, can be easily lifted out, and with the casements open 
gives an opening the full size of the window. Besides the 
advantages of ventilation without draught or damage to the 
curtains, these windows form a perfect safety window, as both 
inside and outside can be cleaned from inside the room, no 
special fittings being required to effect this. Fig 1 shows the 
action of this window. 

In fig. 2 will be seen the patent tippling weather bar, fixed 
to the bottom of casement. When the window is closed it falls 
into its place, and, as will be seen, the greater the wind pres- 
sure the more perfect is the seal over the joint outside. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


THIS exhibition, organised by the Sanitary Institute at 
Bradford in connection with their twenty-first annual 
Congress, was formally opened by the Mayor on the 7th inst. 
and will continue until the 25th inst. It, indeed, forms a very 
important section of the Congress, for while the papers read 
and discussed are of great interest, dealing with a great variety 
of subjects where improvements are possible and often 
necessary for the health and well-being of the community, by 
‘means of the exhibition practical demonstrations are afforded 
to the delegates and visitors of the latest improved methods of 
sanitation, and the exhibitors may be congratulated that by 
their co-operation these are of such a comprehensive character. 
A brief description of those exhibits appealing more directly to 
our readers will doubtless be read with interest. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lid, are represented by an 
extensive display of baths, lavatories, closets, cisterns, 
urinals, &c., some being specially designed for hospital use, 
and the fact that they received four awards from the 
judges is proof of the general excellence of their exhibit, 
The gun-metal mixing va've for hot and cold water, 
awarded a bronze medal, so controls the supply to the bath 
that cold water must first be turned on, then the hot water 
is mixed with it, giving a tepid supply, and finally, by shutting 
off the cold, hot water only is given, all, of course, through the 
same tap, a removable combined standing waste and overflow 
being carried through the céntre-of it. These are fitted to a 
vitreous enamelled—inside and outside—recessed bath, with 
soap-dishes made on the rolled edge on each side of the valve. 
The “Syphonic” and “Waverley” closets, both of which: 
gained a bronze medal, have an extra large water area, and in 
the former the seat is fitted to extensions either bolted 


through or hinged. The ‘ Waverley” is fitted with the im-. 


proved “Paisley” cisterns, also awarded. a bronze medal, 
‘which, with a 2-gallon flush, thoroughly cleanses the whole 


‘face of the pan, and’ fitted also to the “:Simplicitus” (closet, / 
This closet ’ 


-gives'a 3-gallon discharge in four seconds/ l 
has, a balance seat fixed to lugs or extensions. : The special 
closet for schools -is- designed to replace’ automatic: syphon 
closets, and is fitted with independent cisterns, It.takés very 
little space, the outlet being made to turn to one, side, either 
right or left hand, and is fitted with an inspection cap to trap, 
giving easy access either for inspection or cleaning out. The 
“Vulcan” urinals in. white-glazed. fireclay have the back and 
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base in one piece, reducing fixing to a minimum, with open 
weir outlet to. channel covered with loose gratings, allowing: it 
to be easily cleansed, The operating-room lavatories are. fitted 
with hot and cold combined valves, with lever handlés so 
arranged that they are worked by the arms, avoiding any — 
necessity for the hands to touch them, and preventing the — 
possibility of contamination to the fittings. For greater 
cleanliness, all the hospital lavatories, &c., are made to stand f 
clear from the wall. A white vitreous enamelled mortuary 


table on pedestal, fitted with ball bearings, with brake, enabling — 
the operator to fix it in any position, and special facilities for 
cleaning out wastepipe, &c., is also shown. We have only 
space to mention that Messrs. Doulton & Co, Ltd., have aaa. 
good display of white-glazed baths and marble lavatories, all 
of which are excellent. a | 
Messrs. Shanks & Co, Ltd, at their stand close to the a | 
above, exhibit the “ Perfecto” batb, vitreous enamelled on the aan 
inside and outside, having a syphonic outflow that .can ‘be *\ 
easily removed and a 23-inch full-way waste. Model lavatories jar 
with nickel or oxidised fittings supported on marble slab floors | 
are shown in various designs. For schools indiyidual closets 1 


if 


with cistern to each, as supplied to the Manchester edu€ation 

committee, are a special feature, and are fitted with imspection 

cap to trap, while an enclosed rod in place of a chain is used 

for emptying the cistern ! re oe Sy 
Messrs. Joseph Clif’ & Sons have an extensive and interest. 

ing exhibit of many of the specialties nianufactured by them, — 

and were awarded bronze medals‘for the following :—The 

Newcliff intercepting trap, with ,special inspection coyer ; the 

Hessell-Tiltman scum channel for swimming-baths; made in 

white enamel fireclay and forming spittoons at. intervals 


which are washed out by water flowing , through’ the 
channel; and for the ‘Imperial” bath, \patented and 
registered. This’ bath of white-gldzed | fireclay is novel 


as regards its’ shape, being designed “with the” object 
of giving more room at the head ofthe bath—at that end 
the sides ‘being extenfled outwards forming an oval, giving 
greater freedom to the arms of the bathér—and has other special 
feattres, the principal one being the introduction of fluted sides 
at the foot end, into which can be placedia slidé covered with 
cocoanut matting, either for shortening the bath for children 
or forming a hold for the feet. The.“ Imperial ” porcelain 
parallel bath, having straight sides, is an excellent comparison 
to the above, with lavatory and bathroom, accessories complete, 
the walls being of Burmantofts faiencé.” In addition Messrs, 
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Cliff exhibit a range of “Empire” urinals, a variety of lava- 
tories, the “Imperial” mortuary slab and pedestals, hospital 
sinks, hospital closets without woodwork, improved pattern 
“Modern” washtubs and shampooing basins, hollowed at back 
of pedestal, enabling the fittings to be easily fixed; also 
examples of their well-known white and coloured and salt- 
glazed bricks, Tiltman’s and the Shepwood patent partition 
bricks, Hall’s hanging tiles, “Wyvurst” patent channels, 
Winser’s bends and channels, Border’s patent sectional man- 
holes, “ Tron” inspection eye, gullies, traps, sinks, &c. Aword 
of praise must also be given to the specimens of terra-cotta ; 
the ‘“Fios” test-recorder for self-registering movements of 
water surface in manholes, drains, cisterns, &c., is also shown. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, Lid., occupy two stands, and on 
each is plenty to repay inspection. Dealing with the smaller 
one first, there are displayed samples of the sanitary stable 
fittings and cattle troughs, of which this firm make a spécialité, 
including a range of salt-glazed fireclay feeding troughs, pro- 
viding a separate water supply and manger for each animal, 
a waste below the inflow keeping the water at a proper level, 
preventing it flowing into the next trough or contaminating the 
supply. A 6-feet glazed fireclay sanitary manger, with give- 
and-take fastener, and small feeding troughs are shown, also 
samples of salt-glazed Nalethric stoneware pipes, and white 
enamelled fireclay channels, bends, &c. On the larger stand 
is prominent a range of salt-glazed urinals as supplied to 
Windsor Castle ; also white enamelled “Taper” and “ Otis” 
urinals, with sloping backs and channels, being made in one 
piece, the sloping backs ensuring a thorough cleansing, the 
whole surface being flushed by the automatic apparatus. 
A large variety of lavatory basins are displayed with special 
features, For schools they are round-fronted and fitted with 
lugs for building into walls; a range of white enamelled fire- 
clay slab basins and pedestals with skirting at back, and 
returns and overlapping joints, are for public institutions; while 
others are designed for hotels, clubs and private houses, and 
in these the taps are arranged not to extend into the basins, 
but are recessed at the back. Special closets for workmen, and 
hospital bracket closets clear underneath to the wall, waste 
water-closets, as well as white enamelled fireclay washdown 
closets, are a feature of this stand; also syphonic latrines with 
flushing rims and after-flush, and “Isolt” latrines with auto- 
matic flush and separate trap made in one piece with the 
pedestal, giving perfect isolation. 


Messrs, Holroyd & Co. have a fine display of fireclay 
baths, lavatories, &c., of American manufacture, a hronze 
medal being awarded for the excellence of the ware in addition 
to one for the crystal drinking: fountain, a bowl and pedestal in 
one piece. The water issues as a miniature fountain by 
pressing down the valve in centre of bowl, over which the 
mouth is held. The porcelain baths, made either with base to 
floor or on pottery feet, are fitted with “Primus” combination 
supply and waste. The water may be drawn either hot, tepid, 
or cold, the supply being carried low down into the bath. The 
“ Prompto ” closet, fitted with “ Simplex” flushing-valve, is of 
good appearance, and has a large water area with deep seal, 
but-owing to the low pressure of water supply it could not be 
shown in action. 

Messrs, Twyfords, Lid. have a very representative display 
of their well-known specialties. The “ Nereus” w.c. combina- 
tion complete, the Sicilian marble lavatories and anti-splashing 
bath with fittings well deserve attention. For hospital use the 
surgical lavatory, fitted with elbow taps and knee-controlled 
waste and revolving operating table, and pedestal and other 
urinals form part of their exhibit. 

Messrs. J. Duckett & Son, Lid., were awarded a silver 
medal for the isolated syphon closets, of which a range of four 
were shown, also automatic flushing tanks for 10 and 20 
gallons, lavatory basins for schools, slop water-closets, wash- 
down closets, ranges of urinals in white and amber ware, sewer 
pipes with Hassell’s & Button’s joints, manhole inverts, gullies, 
traps, &c, 

Messrs. George Freeman, Ltd, havea display of numerous 
sanitary specialties that is both interesting and comprehensive. 
They were awarded a bronze medal for the “ Priory” alumine 
bath which they first exhibited at the recent Building Exhibi- 
tion, and after witnessing the severe tests made by the judges 
we are confirmed in the good opinion we then expressed. 
They also gained a bronze medal for Brown’s penny-in-the-slot 
lock for public conveniences, which is always under the 
control of the attendant, who can gain an entrance at any 
time in case of illness of the user. Freeman’s patent double- 
seal pipe-joint has the following advantages :—It is quickly 
and easily made; it requires no skilled labour and little 
cement ; it is a locking joint insuring concentric fitting and 
absolutely close-abutting of the pipe ends ; when finished with 
a cement seal it has a strength and rigidity equalled by few 
and surpassed by no other joint. Hassall’s patent suite water- 
closet, with 13-gallon flush, was at Birmingham this year 
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severely tested, and called forth a highly satisfactory 
report from the city engineer. Several of these were shown 
and also fitted to cisterns on other stands, and demon- 
strated the value of this closet Lavatory basins, with 
alumine fittings, taps, ball-valves and other brass fittings, also 
dadoes and panels in “‘ Mansfield” tiles, were also exhibited. 

The Valveless Syphon Co had a good display of their well- 
known “‘ Waterwitch”’ combination closets and syphon cisterns, 
showing their latest improvements, which are deservedly 
becoming more popular. 

The Bradley Star Tap Co., Ltd., gained a silver medal for 
equilibrium and compensating ball, bib and meter taps. The 
Star tap has a full water-way for all pressures, and is so con- 
structed that the pressure of the water holds the valve firmly 
closed when the cistern is full. Inthe ‘“cup-leatherless ” tap 
the valves slide freely in the cylindrical chamber of the tap 
body, which is hermetically sealed by a screwed tap, and has 
neither cup-leathers nor stuffing-boxes. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, Lid., have a complete installation of 
a model sewage-purification works, showing that their system 
is adaptable to the various methods of treatment of sewage, the 
appliances shown demonstrating that they work either in con- 
tact or continuous filtering. The first part of their sewage 
treatment consists of a Detritus chamber fitted with a screen to 
prevent mineral solids, paper, &c, passing into the sedimenta- 
tion or septic tanks, of which there are two here working in 
conjunction, but one can be held in reserve in case of repairs 
being necessary to the other. The next is the valve chamber, 
fitted with patent automatic distributing apparatus, which 
we have previously fully described. By means of flap valves 
automatically controlled the effluent from the sedimentation 
tank is distributed to the bacteria beds in regular succession 
and in controlled quantities. The bacteria beds are sup- 
plied by either fixed spreaders or patent revolving spreaders, 
and in the grounds adjoining the stand a revolving spreader 
and valve forming part of the scheme for the Delamere 
sanatorium for consumptives, Cheshire, are erected, the spreader 
being 38 feet, but spreaders are made by Messrs. Mather & 
Platt up to 200 feet in diameter. 

Lhe Hard York Non-Slip Stone Co. show flags, steps, 
landings, coping, channelling, also grooved flags for crossings 
and a section of their stone showing its workability, and were 
awarded the bronze medal. On page 25 we describea visit 
paid to their works at Lightcliffe by members of the Congress, 
which we feel sure will be read with interest. 
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Messrs. Brookes, Ltd, have at their stand a fine display of 
Norwegian and Swedish granite setts, 2-inch and 22-inch 


Myddleton macadam, 2-inch and 22-inch Welsh macadam, - 


2-inch limestone and limestone setts. 


Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, Ltd, show numerous specimens 
of the well-known Pasteur-Chamberland filters for domestic 
and institutional purposes, working with and without pressure; 
also Equifex disinfection appliances. The latest improved 
Equifex saturated-steam disinfector renders it impossible for 
the air exhaust-valve to be closed until all air is ejected 
from the disinfector, and prevents any disinfections being 
recorded on the recording gauge if performed with anything 
but pure steam. Messrs. Defries were awarded a bronze 
medal for Pakes & Barnes’s milk purifier. 

Messrs. Wilson & Stockall have as their exhibit their 
patent brougham ambulance and accident ambulance van, 
each of which gained the silver medal. In the brougham a 
new feature is introduced, the inner panel of the doors being 
hinged so that the whole of the inside of the doors may be 
disinfected after being used for infectious cases, which hitherto 
could not be properly accomplished. Another improvement 
relates to the stretchers, which are hinged, and can be raised 
instantly to a sitting position by simply pressing a lever. 
An improved hospital dinner-waggon is also shown. 

Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, Ltd, have a most excellent dis- 
play of builders’ and general brasswork, including gearing for 
roof and lantern lights for regulating the amount of ventilation 
for electric-generating stations, hospitals, laundries, baths, &c., 
also wrought-iron and gun-metal casements fitted with the 
patent ‘“‘ Namdar” hinge, which allows the outside of window 
to be brought into the room for. cleaning, and overcomes one 
of the objections to metal casements. Exit bolts for theatres, 
&c., and quick-opening gears for fire station and other doors 
are also shown, as well as many beautiful examples of electro- 
plating on door furniture, &c. 

Mr. Joseph Procter has for his exhibit his patent chimney- 
pot, which has proved most successful in curing smoky chim- 
neys, preventing a down-draught, and creating an up-draught 
under all circumstances; also his patent ventilating and 
weatherproof window, of which we give a description in 
another part of this issue. ; 

There are a number of other interesting exhibits that claim 


our attention, but want of space prevents us dealing with them 
until our next issue. 
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Nearly 100 delegates to the Sanitary Congress took advan- 
tage of the invitation to visit Lightcliffe, issued by Messrs. 
Brookes, Ltd. At Lightcliffe station the large private siding 
constructed by the Brookes firm debouches upon the main 
line. There the delegates disembarked. The siding which 
makes so conspicuous a mark from the window of the train 
might be more accurately described as a circle-railway, on 
which sturdy little locomotives pull the loads from the quarries 
and works upon the circuit. After luncheon, the company set 
off towards the open quarries at Yew Trees and Tuck Royds, 
and to one of the mines at Harley Head. The Silex quarries 
are operated in a large and strictly methodical fashion, so that 
the initial and final stages are carried on side by side as the 
rock is exhausted. The baring of fresh soil and blasting of 
worthless cover goes on simultanecusly with the getting, 
splitting and riving of exposed stone. On the bank, dressing, 
tooling, sett-squaring and kindred processes are the first to take 
the eye. The bottom or Silex bed lies somewhat over 100 feet 
from ground-level. Its yield is distinguished by the fineness 
in colour and in texture, its supreme workability and freedom 
from “ray” no less than by a chemical structure 
of unwonted purity. Physically, the Silex stone exhibits a 
crushing strain of 2,200 tons per cubic foot, and its faculty of 
absorption is practically nil. Its freedom from lime renders 
Silex stone proof against atmospheric attack. The name Silex 
is, of course, a registered trade name denoting the best hard 
York stone obtainable. The need for some definite standard 
for specification induced Messrs. Brookes to introduce this con- 
venient appellation. The name Silex is blazoned upon the 
great chimney-stalk adjoining the Silex stone works, where 
planing, sawing, polishing are done there by machinery, as is 
polishing by hand. Attention was directed to a display of the 
granite now being worked by Messrs. Brookes’ Scandinavian 
branch, the A/S International Granite Company of Christiania 
In acquiring their large estates in Sweden and Norway the firm 
has tightened its hold upon the granite trade. Ten separate 
and distinct quarries are in work, and the blocks that may be 
got are limited by nothing but the size of the steamers to 
convey them. Fine monumental granite, kerbs, landings, dock 
stones, setts and broken pieces in a variety of colours and 
textures are being got upon the ground now owned by Brookes, 
Ltd An exhibit of their non-slippery granites took the highest 
award (bronze medal) at the recent Sanitary Congress. The 


of the quarries after reduction to their pristine granules 
are incorporated with a binding material in almost 
fluid form. Thus the pasty liquid is run into moulds 
and speedily converted by the application of some 2,000 
tons of hydraulic pressure into a solid flag or landing 
or step as the case may be. From thence the newly- 
created mass passes to the drying grounds, Fourteen acres 
are occupied by stacks of maturing flags, which are shipped: 
only after some eight or twelve months of storage. By that 
time the material is perfectly responsive to the chisel. Angles, 
curves and holes of all dimensions are readily shaped, as the- 
deputation was assured by ocular evidence. 

The Nonslip Works were doubled in capacity not long ago, 
and further extensions are in contemplation. Other estates 
and works of Messrs Brookes, Ltd., were pointed out from the 
contiguous hills, including their important tannery and their- 
remote “ delfs.” 


A SITE has been secured in Park Road, Crouch End, on 
which to erect the proposed Coronation Memorial cottage: 
hospital, and efforts are being made to proceed with its erection. 
at once. 


THE Manchester Corporation have decided to widen the 
streets which surround the site of the proposed new infirmary. 
In Piccadilly itself the pavement will be carried back opposite 
to the Queen Victoria memorial statue, and also opposite to the- 
Peel and the Wellington statues. This will give a straight line 
of thoroughfare along Piccadilly, making the whole roadway 
563 yards wide at the Market Street enc and 47} yards wide at 
the London Road end. There will be a considerable widening 
of Portland Street. At the junction of this street with 
Piccadilly its present width is 30 yards. It will be made 
7 yards wider. Near Parker Street, Portland Street is a little 
over 30 yaids wide. Its width will there be extended to 
30 yards 2 feet. Parker Street, at the rear of the infirmary, is 
12 yards wide. The proposed new building line will carry the 
roadway right back to the present infirmary building, and 
eventually in parts even further In the place of a street 
12 yards wide as now, the city will have a street 26 yards wide. 
George Street is now 16 yards in width. Like Parker Street, 
it will be widened to extend to an open street of 26 yards. 
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THE *“*TRIDENT” COOKING RANGE. _| the whole top and front of the fire is quite clear and fully ex- 
Messrs. Wh. Green & CO, LTD. of Ecclesfield, near posed, there being no solid fall-bar at the top of the front bars, 
Sheffield, have just placed this new range upon the market, which are lowered or raised as an open or closed fire is 


which possesses several improvements on the usual combined required, and also lift entirely out, giving free access to 
back boiler for cleaning out flue. . The flue is an iron-cased 


one, effecting a saving in the brickwork. The open fire is 
easily regulated, and can be made large or small by the lifting © 
bottom, which is held in position by the socket in which the 
lifter is inserted, engaging with teeth on the side frame, one 
hand only being required to operate it. The fire door is — 
attached to the sliding cover, and when an open fire is desired © 
turns on to the sliding cover and is pushed back with it. 

Section 1 shows a roasting fire, with the sliding fire cover 
and fire door pushed right back, the bottom grate lowered and — 
the front bars raised to their highest position, 

’ Section 2 illustrates the open fire with front bars and- 
bottom at medium height, and exposing the whole of the front 
and upper surface of the fire. This range is a perfect cooker, 
as the heat is carried round under and over both ovens before - 
entering the flue. It is to be exhibited at the stand cf Messrs, 
Wm, Green & Co., Ltd, at the Ironmongers’ Exhibition, 
Agricultural Hall, from the 17th to 28th inst., where it can be 
seen in operation, 


ACCORDING to an official of the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington, there have been within the last week conferences! 
between a trustee of the-gallery and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who has offered to transfer his valuable private collection of 
paintings, valued at 6,0co,0co dollars, to the proposed National 
Gallery, in the event-of its establishment. The plans now are’ 
to have a Bill creating the National Gallery introduced at the 
next session of Congress by a New York member, who will 
accompany the project with a voluntary offer of 1,000,000 dollars: 
for the maintenance of the institution. 

At a special meeting of the Elgin, N.B., Burgh School 
Board, a communication was submitted from the Education: 
Department approving of extensive alterations in the East and- 
West end schools, subject to minor changes. The changes 
were given effect to and the plans returned to the Department. 
The alterations involve’ an expenditure of 6,600/, and the 


cooking range, and has already met with considerable success. | abolition of the girls’ school, which has been in existence for 
One of the most important is that when used as an open fire, | over fifty years. ; 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BRIGHTON. 


THE lighting committee of the Brighton Town Council have 
received a report from Mr. Arthur Wright, the consulting 
engineer and manager, with reference to the tenders for the 
Southwick and North Road electrical plant. The three 
following firms, he stated, sent in complete tenders, complying 
in all respects with the conditions of his specification :—The 
British Westinghouse Company offered to carry out the work 
for the sum of 79,8467, and an addition of 580/. for electrically- 
driven condensers; Messrs. Witting Bros, & Eborall for 
88,0co/,, and the General Electric Company for 96,213/. 
After thoroughly examining all the propositions received, Mr. 
Wright was of opinion that the equipment offered by the 
British Westinghouse Company is as complete as that offered 
by any other firm, and, having inspected their facilities for 
manufacturing the whole of the apparatus at their Manchester 
works, he recommended the Council to accept their tender, 


labour-saving device for unloading coal from the c 
ing it to the top of the boiler-ho 
automatically, It also carries 

canal. Up to the present 
miles of cables for lighting 


anal, carry- 
use and dropping it down 
the ashes back to the 
there has been laid about ten 
purposes along the following 
thoroughfares in the district :—Aston Road North, Lichfield 
Road, High Street, Birchfield Road, Lozells Road, Witton 
Road, Albert Road, Victoria Road. Park Road, Church Lane, 
Church Road, Vicarage Road and Trinity Road. Experts who 
were consulted before the undertaking was commenced ex- 
pressed the view that Aston is in a peculiar position to make 
electric lighting a success, one factor being that the district has 
no local gas undertaking to compete against the more 
advanced light of the district. The committee have decided to 
charge 6@. per unit between the hours of five and seven at 
night in winter, and from seven to nine in the summer, and 
during the remainder of the day 13d. per unit, charges which 


for cheapness compare well with other towns. As to public 
lighting, it was originally proposed to erect Ico arc lamps in 
the principal parts of the manor, and in the laying of the 
cables provision has been nade for this number. Instead, 
however, of proceeding with the whole of these immediately, 
the committee have decided to place for the present fifteen arc 
lamps at Six Ways and Aston Cross, Lichfield Road, by way 
of experiment, 


subject to a complete set of working drawings being submitted 
by them for his approval, and the contract signed before 
August 31 next. The committee resolved that the tender of 
the British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd, to supply and erect the generating plant at the 
Southwick power station, together with switchboards, instru- 
ments, &c., at the North Road power station, and to maintain 
the same for a period of twelve months from the erection 
thereof for the sum of 79,8464, with an addition of 580/, for 
electrically-driven condensers, be accepted, subject to the 
conditions named by Mr. Wright. 


CONTROL OF HOUSE DRAINS. 


A PAPER on “The Dual Control of House Drains: Is it 
Effectual?” was read by “Mr. OW, J. Addiscott, sanitary 
inspector, Plymouth, at the Conference of Sanitary Inspectors 
at Bradford. It was said that the interest awakened in the 
public mind, due to the holding of conferences and the spread 
of sanitary literature, is such that when illness of a serious 
nature occurs in a family by reason of defective drains, the 
question arises, “Who is responsible?” He considered that 
one department, and one only, should be responsible, and that 
the Health Department. Under dual control the Surveyor’s 
Department is responsible until the house is completed or in 
occupation for the first time. Immediately the house becumes 
occupied responsibility passes from them to the Health 
Department. By this method of dual control responsibility for 
defects can be shifted from one department to another. The 
surveyor should have. full control up to the house connection, 
manhole or intercepting trap ; from this point all control and 
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ELECTRICITY AT ASTON. 


THE electricity-generating station in Chester Street, Aston, 
the erection of which was commenced about a year ago, is now 
nearing completion, The-undertaking is a large one, for elec- 
tricity is to be generated not only for the purpose of lighting, 
but also for tramways. The station has cost, with the expense 
of the cables, 65,co2/. The building, which adjoins the local 
fire station in Chester Street, and consists of an engine-room 
70 feet by 40 feet, a boiler-house 70 feet by 36-feet, a shop for 
repairs, and with a chimney-stack 160 feet in height, has been 
practically finished for some‘few weeks. It is being equipped 
with machinery of the most up-to-date type. There are two 
5¢0-kilowatt engines, one 250-kilowatt engine and six boilers. 
The latter are fitted with: mechanical stokers, and a wonderful 
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responsibility should rest with the Health Department, the | additional expenditure found necessary in connection with the 
inspector being responsible to his committee for the soundness | series of loans he had referred to. It was a fact that the 
of the drains, soil-pipes and fittings connected therewith, thus | Corporation, in due course, on the advice of Mr. Burstall, who 
extending to new buildings the same principle that applies to | had been consulted specifically on those matters, would have 
old premises. There is no branch of “domestic sanitary | to apply to the Local Government Board for certain capital 
work” that a fully trained sanitary inspector is not qualified or | expenditure, the amount of which it was impossible to state, for 
capable of pronouncing a judgment on equally with an engineer. extension of the undertaking and for meeting certain require- 
This argument is supported by all local authorities in their | ments that had come up. Their application that day was for 
placing the supervision of all sanitary work of occupied houses, | one branch, and he wished to make it clear that they might in 
whether it be a cottage or mansion, under their control. Again | the future apply for some more money. 


new premises, the sanitary work of which has just been super- Col. Slacke observed that it was much better to have the 
vised by an expert engineer or the Surveyor’s Department, has | works commenced finished before starting any more. 
become occupied, and immediately, if the owner so wishes, he Mr. Winser said, to avoid that, they thought it was best to 


-calls in the sanitary inspector from another department, who is | start afresh before going on with the new work. He presented 
then in a position to advise alterations or extensions of the | a summary showing the excess expenditure on the various ~ 
sanitary fittings. This causes unnecessary expense, loss of | items as follows :—Buildings (including shaft, &c), 1,4482; 
-confidence on the part of the public in the municipal authori- | machinery (exclusive of street machinery), 1,714/.; street 
ties and possible friction between two well-meaning depart- | machinery, 39/; street lighting (cables and lamps), 1787 ; other 
ments. If one department was responsible for all house drains | mains, &c., for distribution purposes, 1,8362 ; consumers’ cables, 
in new as well as old premises in all stages of construction, | 2,124/.; and miscellaneous items, 445/. 

then greater confidence would prevail on the part of the public, Councillor Francis (vice chairman of the committee) said he 
they knowing that for all purposes connected with house drains | had been through the accounts, and he was satisfied that the 


the internal sanitary fittings of their homes were from the start | excess of the original loans was necessary. 


to finish under the control of the Health Department as the The Inspector said that the evidence would be of a purely 
right and proper sphere for its labour. technical character, as he had disposed of the principle of the 
thing. 


Mr. Edgcome, the electrical engineer, then gave evidence. 
He said the works started to supply light in October 1893. The 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES ELECTRIC-LIGHT number of lamps connected during the last year was 25,767 
INQUIRY. 8 candle-power, exclusive of street lighting, now it was 26,438. 
‘COL W. R. SLACKE, R.E., Local Government Board inspector, | The charge at present was 6d. per unit for the first two hours, 
iheld an inquiry-at the Kingston town hall on the Ist inst. in | and 4d. afterwards for lighting; for power 32. per unit up to 
respect to the application of the Town Council for sanction to | 5,000, and between 5,000 and 10,000 23d, and above 10,000 2d, 
borrow 7,784/. for purposes of their electric-light undertaking. | An alteration had recently been made, and would take effect 
The Town Clerk, after giving the usual statistics as to | next January, when it would be vd. per unit, and then 3¢. The 
population and assessable value, said the Local Government number of consumers was 548. In respect to street lighting, 
Board had sanctioned three loans for the electric-light under. | the cost worked out at a fraction under 2d.a unit on the old 
taking, viz. in October, 1899, 15,000/.; in March, 1991, 15,000/.; | plan of using the arc lamps, seventy-six in number, all night; 
and on the same date, 2,800/.; total, 32,8007 It was in regard | now side lights had been fitted, and at 12.30 AM. these were 
to what had been done in respect to those items sanctioned by | used instead of the arc lamps. For each lamp they received 
the Local Government Board that the present inquiry was | 20/, and he anticipated that the side lights would bring the 
being held. The tctal expenditure had amounted to 40,5842, | price per unit up to about 2}d. During the last three years 
including a small item of 317/. additional work, which was | there had been a marked improvement in the undertaking. 
absolutely necessary. After certain savings, the net excess Further evidence of a technical character was given by 
was 7,781/. That application was merely in respect to the Major Macaulay, and the inquiry then terminated. 
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THE WEEK. 


On August 4 the members of the Royal Societies _of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will visit Youghal, where a meeting 
will be held and the remains that have survived will be 
visited. The name means the “yew wood.” Before the 
English invasion it was a settlement of the Vikings. But 
what is most interesting in the town is the house of a man 
who embodied the Viking spirit, viz. Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 
The house was not, it is believed, erected for him, It is 
supposed he obtained it at the same time as his large estate 
Of 42,000 acres. SPENSER, the poet, testifies to his visits, 
but the royal favourite was too busy and adventurous to be 
satisfied with the dull existence of a remote Irish town. As 
happened with many other absentee landlords, his estates 
were badly managed, and he was glad to sell them to Sir 
RicHarp Boye. According to tradition, he first planted 

_ the potato in Ireland, and “ Father Prout” has descanted 
on the ingratitude of the Irish in failing to erect a memorial 
of their benefactor, although of late years the value of the 
esculent has been doubted. On other days there will be 
excursions to Rhincrew Preceptory, which belonged to the 
Knights Templars, Temple Michel, the Abbey of Molana, 
and finally Lismore Castle, the seat of the Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE, On the banks of the river Blackwater. For a four 
days’ excursion the district is especially suited. 


One of the most remarkable of the mosaics found in 
Pompeii is one which is believed to represent the Battle of 
fssos. Professor (QUARANTA, who was the first to describe 
it, asserted that MicHEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL might have 
been proud of the dying horseman in it, as well as ALEX. 
ANDER’s Bucephalus. The horses of the quadriga, the others 
that lie on the ground wounded, and especially one rearing 
and foreshortened, all are shown with a boldness and truth 
in their motions and positions which modern painters might 
envy. In another place he declared that even the finest of 

. Rapwaet’s heads will scarcely bear compatison with those 
.of Darius and some of ‘the Persians. The subject was 
recently treated by Dr. PERNICE of the Berlin Museum. 
- He says that ALEXANDER is represented as having just slain 
, AXATHRES, the king’s brother, and is about to kill Darius 
himself. He suggested that a similar painting must have 
existed as lately as the Renaissance period, and was the 
: Source of inspiration for many Scripture pieces. The 
, question of authorship cannot be settled. There were two 
contemporaries of ALEXANDER THE GREAT who were com- 
" petent to undertake the original masterpiece from which 
-the mosaic was derived. One was a woman named 
HELENA, whose works were carefully preserved for many 
years, and, indeed, a. Battle of Issos by her was reverently 
placed in the Roman Temple of Peace by the Emperor 
acquired it in an expedition. 
APELLES, the friend of ALEXANDER, 
and from the traditions about his ability which have come 
to us it may be assumed that he would be equal to the task 
of producing so vigorous a work, 


‘““WHAT great events from little causes Spring” is a 
common exclamation, and it was exemplified in the case of 
a picture-dealer on a small scale who was brought before 
the Courts of Paris some time ago. He was charged with 
selling some designs which were ascribed to HENRI PILLE, 


_thrown down in hot haste to keep out the water. 
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It was, however, demonstrated beyond doubt that the tiara, 
or at least the greater Part of it, was made by a poor metal- 
worker in the east of Europe. Attention was concentrated 
on that work, and eventually it was shown that M. ELtina’s 
Statements were correct. "The tiara having become an 
example of the waste of public money, judicial attention 
was again directed to the unlucky vendor of the so-called 
drawings by Pitter. He has been fined 100 francs. The 
young artist who performed the work, another picture- 
dealer and a woman who aided the vendor-have been fined 
Considering the services 
which M. Exuina has rendered, not only to France but to 
les, i exposing the incompetency of museum 
officials, he ought to have escaped without punishment. 


THE inauguration of the new buildings of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris will enable the public to view 
one of the most interesting exhibitions ever held in the 
city. M? Pascat, the architect, has made a restoration of 
the ancient “ Cabinet du Roi,” which Perer tHE GREAT 
considered the most beautifu! marvel among the interiors 
he had seen in Europe. He was not perhaps a good critic 
of anything relating to art, but at least his judgment was 
not led astray by false theories. The restored room might 
well serve for the reception of kings, princes and statesmen. 
The French Government have resolved to use it for a 
display of works of art in various forms belonging to the 
period of the Varois. The reign of that family began in 
1328. ‘CHARLES V. was ‘one representative, IRANcis I, 
another, and there were Henry II., Henry TGR 
Henry IV,, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV. In the museums 
of Paris and the provinces many remarkable works are to 
be found dating from that long period. A selection from 
them ‘has taken place. In addition several collectors in 
France and other countries have acceded to the request of 
the French Government, and it will be found that among 
the pictures, illuminated manuscripts and other objects 
there will not be one inferior specimen, 


THE rumours about the irremediable condition of the 
site of the Campanile of St. Mark, Venice, do not appear 
to be exaggerated. The correspondent of the Scotsman, 
who, since the collapse of the structure has been able to 
obtain accurate information on all points relating to the 
proposed works, says. it was taken for granted that the old 
foundations continued to be stable throughout their depth. 
They are visible, and he says :—“ The sight is not a little 
surprising.” The lower courses are found to be of smaller 
and unhewn stones, not too carefully laid, and apparently 
They are of 
Istrian sandstone, liable to absorb water and to disintegrate. 
Common lime mixed with sea-sand was used for mortar. 
The result is, says the correspondent, that the salt water 
has percolated through and through all the foundations of 
the campanile, below the level of high-water mark, which js 
the level of the Piazza, and has disintegrated the mortar 
and washed it out. As the tide falls in the lagoons the 
water trickles all through amongst the foundation-stones, 
running in little streams in places. Again, the founda. 
tions of the campanile have a list towards the Doge’s 
Palace. This at the level of the pavement of the Piazza 
is nine centimetres, or 3z inches, which is not much, 
but as the tower ascends, it would amount to qa 
great deal. Once more, hydraulic lime will not attach 
itself to ordinary mortar. "There would be difficulty in 
uniting the old with the new. Lastly, the foundations are 
split from top to bottom where the door of the campanile 
was. The architects, engineers and builders are said to 
consider it would be madness to build on foundations 
which have served for a thousand years. The corre- 
spondent concludes by saying :—Now is the time to agitate 
for the rebuilding of an artistic campanile on another site, 
and leave the Piazza of St. Mark, the drawing-room of 
Venice, free in all its amplitude of beauty as it is to-day. 
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JAMES WHISTLER. 
HEN James WHISTLER fainted his harmony in 
black and grey of THomas CARLYLE, it is to be 
regretted that an arrangement like that prevailing among 
artists was not adopted. CARLYLE in return should have 
given us a study in words of his portraitist. In the picture 
which is now in the Glasgow Gallery, we observe the 
scorner of shams as he then appeared, when in his com- 
fortable and well-brushed garments he might be taken for a 
retired parson. Painting could not suggest the strange 
figure which used to be seen a few years earlier walking in 
Chelsea or mounted on a steed manifesting amateur 
grooming. Literary art is more powerful ; it can look before 
and after, and a sketch by CarLyLE would have suggested 
to us the versatile personality, the fantastic mortal who was 
to many no more than a charlatan, but who was admired 
by friends for his genuineness as an artist and as a man, 
During many years JAMES WHISTLER was put under the 
microscope by critics and others professing to be faithful 
interpreters of humanity. Immediately after his death 
every journal attempted to give a representation of 
him. ‘The contrarieties found in the judgments are a testi- 
mony to the different appearances he presented when 
looked at from various points of view. Half playfully, half 
seriously, he adopted the figure of a butterfly, as if it were 
a crest duly assigned by a herald who considered it most 
appropriate to the artist’s character. He flew from subject 
to subject with the lightness of his symbol ; he never could 
be said to have exhausted any of them in an academical 
sense, but he drew from each whatever he thought would 
best answer his purpose. There seemed to be no more 
labour in his efforts than the butterfly displays, and no 
more foresight, but the products were peculiar to himself, 
for we may say he had no predecessor and has left no 
successor. 

His capricious manner caused him to be misunder- 
stood. Some young artists in this country out of mere 
wantonness assume for a time a Bohemian manner, but the 
English people wish to see their future Academicians 
appearing as responsible men, paying their way, living 
decorously and qualifying themselves to be accepted as bail, 
or for the duties of a special juryman. WuitsTLer from the 
time he came among us was mercurial, nay, as elusive as 
Puck himself. His strokes might be considered dainty 
and his arrangement of colours novel, but what signified 
those qualities if they were without endurance? What 
could so whimsical a fellow care about the effects of time? 
By calling his pictures nocturnes and symphonies he him- 
self suggested they were as fleeting as sounds. He knew he 
was the victim of prejudice, and his sensitiveness to 
Rusxin’s clumsy libel about his flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face touched him to the quick, not so much for 
the keenness of the stroke, for WHISTLER could take as 
well as give, but because he felt that Ruskin degraded 
himself to be the mercenary of WHISTLER’S opponents. 
It was therefore not the downfall of Ruskin he sought 
when he undertook his action, but his own vindication, 
and the verdict of the jury, which was inspired by a Boeotian 
attorney-general and a valetudinarian judge, made him 
believe that he was incomprehensible in England, and that 
it would be wiser to seek patronage elsewhere. 

There were numerous people who rejoiced at his defeat. 
Dr. JouNSON excused his sarcasms on GARRICK by saying, 
“Punca has no nerves,” and many of the quidnuncs who 
flit from studio to studio made simple peop'e believe that 
WHISTLER was a man who not only wounded but dropped 
vitriol into the wounds he made. He could be witty and 
epigrammatic, and his remarks were usually happy. He 
enjoyed his own repartees and had a childish vanity 
in repeating them. But no one more carefully avoided 
the utterance of a word that might give pain to those he 
respected. He was kindly at heart. No men are more 
considerate than artists, and WHISTLER was not an 
exception. If he could not relieve the distresses of appli- 
cants, he endeavoured to serve them in other ways. But 
to pretension of every kind he did not conceal his enmity. 
Those who knew him would, we are sure, bear out our 
description, and those judging his character simply from 
hearsay will do well to remember he was no MEPHIS- 
TOPHELES, but rather an innovator amidst unfavourable 
surroundings, 


It was also brought against him, especially during late 
years, that he was supposed to make a bad return for the 
kindnesses he received. His action in the Paris law courts 
against Sir WiLL1aAM EDEN, although successful in a technical 
sense, involved him in costs, and was assumed to be an en- 
deavour to extort money, A man who is ungrateful is some- 
times deemed to have committed the greatest of crimes, 
and a patron in art often considers himself as a person who 
confers great favours, while he receives only paltry returns. 
WHISTLER’s works were valuable, and he was justified in 
insisting on a proper sum being paid for them. Because 
his name was not found on the list of Academicians it was 
inequitable to expect him to receive with meekness a third 
or a sixth of their prices. He is charged with having 
painted a portrait of Mr. LevLanp in the character of a 
demon. Revenge of that kind is not unknown among 
artists ; MicueL ANGELO himself could not resist it. But 
we doubt if such a portrait exists. We have never seen it, 
nor are we acquainted with any of the artist’s confidants 
who have. What we believe gave rise to the report is, that 
in the Peacock-room in Mr. LEYLAND’s house we see one 
bird, who is in a state of excitement, ready to tear another 
bird, who appears to be calm and prepared for the contest, 
and WHISTLER made no secret that the two were intended to 
suggest the financial relations between the millionaire and 
the dissatisfied decorator. It was generally believed that 
the novel work was obtained at a price which did not 
correspond with the labour expended on what was probably 
the most original example of decoration produced in the 
nineteenth century. 

WHISTLER was supposed to produce his pictures with 
so much speed, a buyer would maintain he had no claim to 
expect remuneration on a scale similar to that paid for 
works which were “solidly painted.” It used to be a joke 
among the artist’s friends, and which he himself enjoyed, 
to say his house was taken for the dyeing branch of a 
laundry, on account of the number of paintings hung on 
lines to dry. When exhibition times approached there was 
an expedition in the studio which afforded grounds for the 
story. But it should not be forgotten that WHISTLER 
avoided that painting-in and painting-out method until the 
right colour is arrived at by accident. Before he touched 
the canvas he had a definite idea of what he was to accom- 
plish—not only each stroke by itself, but in its relation to 
the other strokes. Indeed, it is to be regretted that with so 
peculiar a skill he was unable to take part in fresco-painting. 
It must, however, be allowed that, in spite of the facility with 
which his paintings and drawings were produced, they have 
stood the test of time. ~ They are also likely to survive, 
because there can be no chemicai action going on between 
a series of layers of paints. 

He rejoiced in colour, and 
American firework scenes were daring efforts, from which 
he received a pleasure. His pseudo-Japanesque figures 
were also delightful to him. 


chased by the French Government, his Savasa¢e and several 
others show how well he could manipulate sombre black, 
especially when he had an opportunity of contrasting 
materials of various textures. Indeed, his portraits, what- 
ever may be the colour, are of extreme simplicity; but the 
last of them was as much subjected to censure as the 
powerful figure of the girl at the piano, which startled 
visitors from its elevated position in the Royal Academy 
between forty and fifty years ago. It will be admitted that 
his contributions to the Grosvenor Gallery helped to give 
character to that noble experiment. They demonstrated 
that the Royal Academy did not comprise on its walls all 
that was elevated in painting. Other artists took courage 
from WHISTLER and dared to be original in different 
degrees. When, to the surprise of many, he was elected 
President of the Society of British Artists, he endeavoured 
to alter the dead level which of recent years marks a gallery 
which is reputed to be a nursery of British painting. For 
a year or two there was a sign of movement, but the efforts 
required too much energy from the mernbers, and once 
more lethargy prevailed in Sussex Street, apparently for 
ever. Oi late WHISTLER made another attempt to foster 
individuality in the exhibitions of the International Society, 
and the success attained was mainly due to the foreigners 
co-operating with him. 


his English and South . 


But the portrait of Carlyle 
and the Portrait of the Painter's Mother, which was pur-— 
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In the majority of his works, and more particularly in 
the harmonies and nocturnes, WHISTLER demonstrated the 
superiority of treatment over subject. He could make a 
picture out of anything, and the simplest object became 
expressive in his hands. That quality made him an incom- 
parable etcher. He had acquired the art in Paris, and his 
earliest examples are still prized. He was not, like MeRyon, 
at war with the world and with a tendency towards the 
sombre. WHISTLER enjoyed life, and as Burns and 
BERANGER were inspired to lyricism by commonplace 
matters, WHISTLER made any form delightful which 
admitted of light and shade. The etching-needle enabled 
him to portray the mood of the moment, and he could 
rejoice in the gloomiest parts of the Thames as well as 
amidst the architecture of Venice. There are no tricks in 
his plates. He never attempts to rival photography in 
details. But he conveys to us most emphatically the im- 
pression made by the object or the scene on himself. Yet 
amidst the variety it can hardly be said with the same 
force as of other men that he had any specialty. Love of 
light and shade attracted him to wharves and wooden 
bridges, riverside warehouses and dingy shops in Chelsea. 
But among his 300 etchings there are. scenes of all kinds. 
A few years ago he was tempted to make drawings on 
transfer paper, but, as we said at the time, although they 
showed dexterity it was not possible with the material to 
produce anything which would correspond with the plates 
of GERICAULT, DELACROIx, RaFFET, DAUMIER, CHARLET, 
Decamps, &c., who boldly drew on the stone. 

The views in the etchings do not correspond with what 
used to be known as “ topographical drawings,” which un- 
doubtedly exercised much effect on water-colour art. The 
latter were produced by men who appeared to be entirely 
unmoved in the presence of nature or art. The utmost 
praise we can give them is that they were conscientious. 
The drawings were useful in bringing scenes before stay-at- 
home travellers. In that way they showed their relationship 
to the majority of English pictures, which are expected to 
have an utilitarian purpose, to teach history or geology or 
morals. BERANGER considered “J’art sans application 
est un enfantillage,” and many English amateurs agree with 
the song-writer. WuisTLER’s aim was less exalted. He 
sought to show appearances which to his eyes were beauti- 
ful, and was satisfied if the Spectators agreed with him and 
began to see silver and gold where formerly only muddy 
water was visible. As a rule, we believe the majority found 
it more easy to believe in the transformation of natural 
scenes than in such artificial glories as his scenes of 
illumination and firework displays. There was, however, 
a subtle suggestion of evanescence in all he produced. 
They are commentaries on the words of PROSPERO about 
the great globe andits inheritors being only an unsubstantial 
pageant. Most of his portraits are suggestive of ghosts, 
while his nocturnes and'symphonies seem records of transient 
aspects which can never be recalled. 

WHISTLER was an American by birth. His ancestors 
were English, but he used sometimes say there was an 
Irish strain in his blood, and in many things he was more 
Celtic than Saxon. He was not much disposed to talk 
about his youth. But as his father acted as a railway engi- 
neer in Russia he lived for a time in that country. He 
returned to America to be trained as a military engineer. 
There was a curious precision occasionally exhibited in his 
drawing and painting which suggested an early teaching 
that science was measurement, and it was the more re- 
markable when contrasted with the final results, which 
suggested influence. of a different sort. He abandoned 
soldiering for art, and studied under Giryre. In England 
he was friendly with Dante Rossetti. He married the 

_ widow of Epwarp Gopwin, who was a daughter of Birnig 
| PHILIP, the sculptor, and was, moreover, a clever water- 
colour artist. Gopwin, whom WuISTLER admired, de- 
_ signed a house for him in Chelsea. Although neurotic and 
belligerent he nearly attained his seventieth year. After 
_iife’s ferment he now sleeps in the same ground with 
| Hocartn, who also fought the battle of individuality. 


el 
| 


An Exhibition of Posters will be opened in the White- 
chapel Art Gallery on the 3oth inst, It will contain foreign as 
| well as British examples, 


o1: 
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A LEITH COMPETITION. 

EVERAL circumstances: have lately arisen! which 
indicate. the failure of. architectural competition as a 
system. It is satisfactory neither to promoters nor to 
architects. The cathedral case in Liverpool was. only an 
indication on a very large scale of the prevailing feeling. 
Fortunately the executive committee, on reflection, changed 
their resolve. Like true men of business they accepted the 
judgment of the experts to whom they had confided. their 
interests. If Mr. Scort’s design had been rejected a 
grievous blow would be struck ‘against the principle. of 
competition. tft ; 

It may be allowed that committees and public bodies 
find it inconvenient to see designs which they prefer seem- 
ingly undervalued by the assessor. But they ought to have 
announced that, although an assessor would. be called in, 
his decision was not binding on the promoters, and that 
his selected design, as well as all the designs, could be 
set aside. That would correspond with the intimation 
which used to wind up invitations. to builders, and which 
announced that “the lowest or any of the tenders will not 
be necessarily accepted.” Respectable contractors began 
to decline such invitations, and there is no reason to 
imagine that architects would care to contribute plans if 
they were aware of the uncertainty of meeting with fair 
play. 

An example of the spirit now re-arising is afforded by 
the competition for a workhouse at Leith. The first inten- 
tion was to ask a local architect to prepare a design, and 
there would be no objection to that course. Buta majority 
of the Parish Council came to the conclusion that in the 
ratepayers’ interests it would be preferable to hold a.com. 
petition. As Leith may now be considered to be a part of 
Edinburgh it was not necessary to go far to find competi- 
tors. .In Edinburgh there is no society that can be said to 
represent practising architects, and when the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association offered suggestions these were 
rejected, probably in the belief that the members were only 
students or apprentices. The Council in their instructions 
enjoined that “the plans must provide for a poorhouse, 
well finished and complete in every respect, planned on the 
latest and most approved principles, and equipped with all 
the latest sanitary and other appliances for the efficient 
working thereof.” The command was excellent, but the 
result will show it was only a blind. 

On February 25 the chairman was able to announce 
that eight sets of plans were sent in. In order that they 
might be exhibited it was agreed to hire a room for two or 
three weeks at a rent of 20s., and to employ joiners to set 
up screens to carry the drawings. Some of the members 
wished to retain the power of dealing with the collection, 
but a majority were in favour of appointing an assessor, on 
the condition that no architect practising in Edinburgh or 
Leith was eligible. On March 17 it was decided to engage 
Mr. R. D. Sanpitanps, of Glasgow, as assessor, his fee 
being fifty guineas, and Mr. Davip Reip, of Edinburgh, 
as measurer, at a fee of six guineas. On April 29 Mr. 
SANDILANDS informed the Council that before he examined 
any of the designs he had visited the site and then con- 
sidered the adaptability of each design to it. Out of the 
eight before him he selected those numbered 2, 3, 4 and 7, 
and asked the measurer for estimates of their probable cost. 
The amounts he received were the following :—No. 2, 
921939/. ; No. 3, 71,6072 ; No. 4, 75,5404 ; No, 7, 84,7127. 

The variations in cost were explained to be mainly due 
to the amount of accommodation. In No. 3 merely the 
minimum space was allowed, and would require to be 
enlarged, while in No. 2 excess space was provided which 
could be reduced. Finally the assessor said:—‘“ In my 
opinion No. 2 is entitled to first place, No. 7 to second, 
No. 3 to third and No. 4 to fourth. The first (No. 2) 
commends itself to me for its grasp of the essential features 
of poorhouse and hospital construction and requirements. 
While architecturally it is very plain, the excellent arrange- 
ment of the plan and the way that every department is 
cross-ventilated seems to me to outweigh all other con- 
siderations. As I before mentioned, the extra cost is 
mainly due to the extra accommodation provided, and 
could be greatly reduced if brought down to the same 
dimensions as the others.” 

The committee did not at once adopt Mr. Sanvr- 
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LAND’s recommendations. They found’ that the majority 
of the plans were on the pavilion system, whilst they 
maintained that when they said the new poorhouse 
was ta be planned on the latest and most approved 
principles, what they wished to convey was that the 
block system was the one they had in view. Now 
the block system is considered everywhere except in 
Leith to be an obsolete arrangement. The Council, how- 
ever, wrote to Mr. SanpiLanps, asking him whether 
three of the four plans he selected, including the first, 
could be held to conform with the prescribed conditions. 
We suppose it was their endeavour to have the design 
recommended as well as two others set aside on the ground 
of informality. Mr. SanpiLanps in his reply showed he 
possessed the judicial spirit, for he wrote :—“I see nothing 
in the conditions of-competition to lead any competitor to 
the conclusion that the Council desired the corridor system 
to be adopted. On the contrary, the top note states 
that the poorhouse is to be planned on latest and most 
approved principles. This, in my opinion, points to the 
pavilion system. If the Council considers that the corridor 
system will suit its purpose best, then there is no doubt 
design No. 7 is the most suitable. I will even go further 
by stating that if the Council put the corridor and pavilion 
systems on an equal footing, I would say No. 7 is the Lest. 


But as I consider the pavilion system much superior to the | 


other, I placed No. 2 first.” If an assessor is not to be 
allowed to be guided by principles derived from his own 
experience, and if he is to be only an exponent of the 
opinions of a section among the promoters of a competition, 
his office is nothing but a sham, and it would be better to 
let it be known that what is desired is not a design which 
exemplifies the most modern ideas, but rather one which 
will gratify the whims of an untrained majority. 

The committee then -requested him to express an 
opinion on the four remaining plans. He stated he had 
considered them to be inferior as compared with the 
others. In the course of his remarks on No. 6, which 
eventually was: selected, he pointed out that the wards in 
this design were badly ventilated, and that the cost, which 
was given at 52,o00/, was insufficient. The committee 
awarded the roo/. premium to design No. 2, by Messrs. 
Scott & CampsBeELL, of Edinburgh, and the 50/. premium 
to No: 7, by Mr. W..C.’LaipLaw, of Edinburgh. - Here 
may be said to have ended the first act of the comedy. 

The proceedings of the Leith Parish Council, although 
conducted in private, quickly find their way by means of 
reports in the newspapers to the public. On account 
of the rumours that their design was considered too ex- 
pensive, Messrs. Scotrt-& CAMPBELL wrote to the Council 
explaining how reductions could take place. Their aim 
was, they said, to provide a well arranged and convenient 
plan at such a cost as might be reduced, but not exceeded. 
Mr. LaipLaw also wrote stating that his estimate of cost 
was 66,4657, and not 84,712/, as stated by the measurer. 
As the cubic capacity in the day-rooms, dormitories and 
wards ‘was in excess: of the requirements of the Local 
Government Board, it would be possible to have reductions 
without altering the plan or affecting the appearance of the 
buildings. 

The next step on the part of the Ccuncil was to decide 
on the adoption of the corridor arrangement. That signified 
the rejection of Messrs. Scorr & CAampPBELL’s design. A 
proposal to.call in a new expert was carried, but was not 
acted on. Then it was boldly resolved to select plan No. 6, 
on the condition that it was to be subject to such modifica- 
tions or otherwise as might afterwards be determined. One 
of the members pointed out that the designer of No. 6 had 
estimated the cost as 44,000/, while the measurer appointed 
by the Council: had given it at 68,7847 No. 2, the first 
premiated design, was, according to the architects’ estimate, 
to cost 94,9392, and the measurer made out the amount 
at 92,9397. 

Although the names of the competitors who had failed 
to recelve premiums were not published’ officially, it was 
mentioned in the local papers that the favoured design was 
by a local architect, Mr. JoHnston.- A builder also 
announced that he had seen plans No.'6 and was prepared 
to carry them out for 55,0o00/,: A difference of 11,000/. 
might be supposed to call for a specialist’s examination, 
but a majority of the Council had evidently resolved that 


Mr. J. M. JoHnston should be appointed architect, and 
the end of it was that he received the commission. It was 
no more than a formal act, for two or three weeks earlier 
his success had been announced in the journals. 

It is quite possible that in No. 6 the Parish Council 
have the plans for exactly such a poorhouse as was desired. 
Judging by the cost of similar buildings in Scotland, and 
calculating at the rate of 175/. per bed, a normal building 
would need 95,000/. The buildings at that price may, 
however, be of a more luxurious kind than is desirable 
in Leith. Official sanction has to be obtained, and as 
economy is recommended the selected plans probably 
will be approved. The questions of cost and suitability are 
for the people of Leith to determine. We have nothing 
to do with that part of the subject. -It is enough for us to 
express the wish that the system of competition which has 
been exemplified in Leith will not find many imitators. If 
conditions are to be issued which are not precise and which 
by most people would be interpreted in an opposite sense 
to that really intended by the promoters; if an assessor’s 
award is to te set aside and if a particular design is to be 
exalted into an emblem of the spirit of a town in its com- 
petition with a city—for Leith and Edinburgh are at war— 
then, we say, it is useless for architects to take part in con- 
tests conducted in that way. The insignificant premiums 
paid are no compensation for the labour which has been 
gone through, and for the disappointments which must 
arise when it is found that some other cause besides con- 
sistency and equity is the potent factor in the struggle. 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, 
By J. S. BUMPUS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


N O account of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, could be com- 
plete without some reference to the life and art work of 
its founder, whose position as an English Church composer 
seems to be unique, when the excellence as wellas the number 
of his sacred compositions is borne in mind. = an 
Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, son of the Right Hon, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, G.C.B., F.R.S., was born in Grosvenor Square, 
August .12, 1825 At his baptism in the church of 
Hertingfordbury, Herts, the Duke of ‘Wellington. and ~ 
the. Duke of York acted as sponsors. Like Mozart, Lord — 
Mornington, Samuel Wesley and Dr. Crotch, extraordinary 
stories are related of his musical precocity. There is :extant, 
in MS, an opera composed by him when eight years old. He 
was educated privately at Dorking by the Rev. James Joyce, 
vicar of the parish, and afterwards as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1844, which, as he died unmarried in 1889, became extinct. 
He graduated BA in 1846, and M.A. in- 1849. He was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Blomfield on Trinity Sunday, 1849, 
and was licensed to the curacies of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and St. Barnabas, Pimlico. The cause of his resignation of 
these appointments has already been stated. He did not take 
priest’s orders until 1855.. In 1851. Sir Frederick Ouseley 
travelled in Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland and France, andon ~ 
his return made the Rev. Henry Fyffe’s school for the dispersed _ 
St. Barnabas choristers at Langley his headquarters, pending — 
the erection of the buildings at Tenbury. In 1855 Bishop 
Hampden appointed him Precentor of Hereford, and in the , 
same year he succeeded Sir Henry. Bishop as Professor of © 
Music in the. University of Oxford, where he speedily intro- — 
duced many much-needed reforms. ~He’had five years pre- 
viously taken the degree cf Bachelor in Music at Oxford, and — 
the year before his succession to the professorship had pro- 
ceeded Doctor in the same faculty. In 1856, 1862 and 1888 the © 
degree of. Mus.D., honoris causé, was conferred upon him by ~ 
the Universities of Durham, Cambridge and Dublin respectively. 
He received the honorary degree of LL.D. at Cambridge in-~ 
1883, and the same at Edinburgh in the following year. On — 
the death of Dr. Jebb in 1886 he received a residentiary’s stall 
in Hereford Cathedral—the only piece of ecclesiastical.prefer- 
ment he ever got—which was but a tardy recognition of the; 
great services he had rendered to the Church. His institution ~ 
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as warden of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, and first vicar of 
the parish, had taken place in 1856. While in residence at 
Hereford, on Saturday, April 6, 1889, he was, during an after- 
noon walk, seized with an epileptic fit, and died within an hour 
of the attack. He had long suffered from a weak heart. On 
the Thursday following he was buried, after a solemn funeral 
service, under the east window of the church which his muni- 
ficence had reared, and on this occasion the psalms and 
anthems spoke of him to the hearts of the mourners as nothing 
else could. This sad event called forth the subjoined touching 
stanzas. They are from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Wood, canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, vicar of Cropredy, and from 1866 to 
1871 warden of Radley College :— 


Gone! ere we could again have grasp’d thy hand, 
Gone! and no words of parting have been said, 

Gone to that»Land so near, that silent Land! 
Gone by the path we all shall have to tread! 


Ah, why so soon, so suddenly remov’d 
From friends and noble Art, and work for God! 
How much of that sweet Art which thou hast loved 
Lies buried with thee ‘neath the daisied sod! 


Nay, say not so! God’s servants serve Him still 
In better ways than we could e’er devise : 

And who shall say what Angel voices thrill, 
What harmonies are heard in Paradise ? 


Sir Frederick Ouseley was a voluminous composer of 
Church music. To his facile yet masterly pen we owe some 
fifteen services and over a hundred anthems, the majority 
printed, but some still in manuscript. Some of these have 
orchestral accompaniments. These services and anthems, 


several of which are in eight real parts, while modelled on the 
great English Church school, are also worthy of comparison 
for purity of style and elevation of thought with the works of 
the old Italian masters, which their composer so much admired 
and in which he was so learned—Leo, Carissimi, Clari, 


Colonna, Durante and others of that school. 


The religious | 
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tone and earnestness of Ouseley’s compositions, joined as this 
is to so much that is modern in style, gives them a devotional 
character that must be apparent to all who can reflect and can 
judge. With our Parish church choirs his “ From ‘the rising 
of the sun,” “ How goodly are thy tents,” and “ Lord, I call 
upon Thee” are perennial favourites, while those longer and 
more elaborate compositions, such as “It came even to pass,” 
“ Give thanks, O Israel,” and “ There was a Pure River” are in 
the service lists of every musically well-ordered cathedral. 

To Churchmen, Ouseley is endeared by his tunes to such 
hymns as “ The radiant morn hath passed away,” ‘Thou, 
Whose Almighty Word,” and « They come, God’s messengers 
of love” His two Oratorios, “St. Polycarp” (1855) and 
“ Hagar” (1873), though far from being dry, are perhaps too 
solid and severe in Style to ever achieve great popularity, but 
they are works which will command the respect and, in some 
aspects, the admiration of musicians. 

Amongst Ouseley’s more important publications for the 
Church must be mentioned a collection of his own cathedral 
music and a volume of rare and hitherto unedited services by 
early English masters, which, but for his» exertions, would 
perhaps now be practically unknown. Both volumes were 
printed by Novello in 1853. These were followed in 1861 and 
1866 by two volumes of “Anthems. for Certain Seasons and 
Festivals:of “the Church,” to which contributions were made 
exclusively by living writers, many being by the editor himself, 
Most of these are now acknowledged classics in our cathedrals. 
Finally, in 1873, he edited the “ Sacred Compositions of Orlando 
Gibbons,” a work involving immense labour and research, as 
any well-informed Church musician may imagine 

Besides Church music, Ouseley’s compositions include 
voluntaries, sonatas, preludes and fugues for the organ; music 
for a full orchestra and string quartets; songs, glees, madrigals 
and partsongs His treatises on harmony, counterpoint, canon 
and fugue, musical form and composition, published by the 
Clarendon Press, are valuable contributions to musical litera- 
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ture, and have taken their places as standard works. To 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” he contributed 
many learned articles. He read several valuable papers before 
the Musical Association, of which he became, in 1874, the first 
President, and as a speaker at several Church Congresses he 
was always welcomed by reason of his lectures’ illustrated by 
musical examples. The same remark applies to the lectures 
he delivered at Oxford in his capacity of University Professor 
of Music. Another of Ouseley’s literary achievements was his 
edition of Praeger’s translation of Naumann’s “ History of 
Music.” To that work were added some important chapters 
on English music from his pen. 

' A complete list of Ouseley’s compositions and works 
on music was published by the writer of the present sketch in 
1892, and incorporated four years later in the “ Life” by the 
Rev F. W. Joyce, now vicar of Harrow. 2 ae 

Sir Frederick Ouseley, as a musician, was endowed with 
extraordinary abilities. Like Sir Robert Stewart, his mnemonic 
powers were astonishing, and his skill in extempore playing 
upon the organ and pianoforte unequalled. “I know,” once 
remarked Sir Herbert Oakeley, “ of very few published fugues 
for the organ by Englishmen better than some of his impro- 
visations.” 

Sir Frederick was also an able ‘cellist, he had a consider- 
able gift for mathematics and was an excellent linguist. As a 
divine. Ouseley was deeply read, and the large collection of 
theological. books in the college library was not brought 
together merely for show. In the pulpit he was earnest, 
animated and eloquent. With the attraction of a clear, high- 
pitched voice, he had an exceptionally clear and logical mind. 
“This enabled him” (says his biographer) ‘“‘to make, to a 
certain extent, deep subjects clear to the simplest people.” As 
a priest he was as active and zealous among the cottage folk of 
his scattered country parish as he was when a young man in 
deacon’s orders, ministering to the poor in the populous district 
of St. Barnabas. Having been brought up in his early days in 
the very highest society in the land, he was a very charming 
companion. His schoolboys idolised him, as did all who were 
associated with him in his work. ‘The most marked feature 
of shis life was the self-sacrifice with which he carried out his 
plan of building the church and college of St. Michael’s. A 
most loyal and devoted member of the Church of England, he 
formed the impression, when still a youth, and at a time when 
not many would have got beyond the idea of taking the 
pleasures and enjoyments of life as they came, that the skill 
which had been given him in the art of music might best be 
made promotive of the glory of God by raising an institution 
that should provide training in music and give encouragement 
to its study, as well as to provide illustration of what he con- 
ceived to be its best and fullest development as applied to the 
worship of the Church... . There is room for difference of 
opinion as to the quantity and kind of music with which our 
Church services, under ordinary circumstances, may be accom- 
panied ; but there can be none, amongst churchmen worthy of 
the name, as to whether we ought not to give the best we can 
in what we attempt in that respect, and here it is that the 
example of Ouseley shines as a beacon light amongst the too 
often sordid imperfections of our offerings.” * 

At St. Michael’s, Sir F. Ouseley formed a musical library 
of some 3,009 volumes, still regarded as one of the most valu- 
able and exhaustive private collections in the kingdom. Per- 
haps its greatest treasure is the fine copy of the “ Messiah,” 
partly in the handwriting of Handel, and partly in that of his 
amanuensis, J. Christopher Smith. This, which is known as 
the Dublin MS, was used by the great composer as a “con- 
ducting score” for the first performance of the work, which 
took place at Dublin on April 13, 1742. The library is rich in 
printed and manuscript music of the Palestrina and Roman 
school. There are also many autographs of celebrated com- 
posers, and a number of exceedingly rare musical treatises in 
a variety of languages. 

The contents of the library have been fully described in Sir 
George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” (vol. il. 
p. 423); by Mr. J. S. Shedlock in the Monthly Musical 


_ * From a sermon preached at St. Mary’s Church, Tenbury, by the 
vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Ayscough Smith, on the Sunday following 
the funeral of the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. 


Record of October 1896, and by the present writer in the’ 
Church Review of November Io, 1898. 

During the closing years of the founder’s life, the financial’ 
future of St. Michael’s College, owing to his reduced income, 
was a source of considerable anxiety to him. More than once’ 


his good friend and neighbour, the Hon. Miss Georgina 


Rushout, of Burford House—sister-in-law of the present Lady’ 
Northwick—-who had always taken the deepest interest in the — 
church and college, stepped into the breach and rendered him 
timely and generous assistance. Eventually, but after Sir 
Frederick’s death, this lady, in 1890, left a legacy of 20,000/., 
supplementary to the founder’s own benefactions and~ the 
Ouseley Memorial Fund, and thus the future maintenance of 
the college, on its original lines, has been assured. 

Other instances of Miss Rushout’s munificence towards the 
college may be here adduced, such as the magnificent sacramen- 
tal plate and altar vestments, the stained-glass windows of the 
apse, as well as many valuable and extensive additions to the 
already well-stocked library. When, in 1852, ‘her sister, Miss 
Harriet Rushout died, she left, among other charitable be- 
quests, 6007. towards the foundation then in course of pro- 
jection by Ouseley at the Old Wood. 

Sir Frederick Ouseley was fortunate in having throughout 
his whole life at St. Michael’s the ever-present aid of his friend 
and his now successor, not only in the wardenship but also in 
the precentorship of Hereford, the Rev. John Hampton. He; 
in all practical matters, whether as choirmaster, curate, or 
sub-warden, proved an invaluable helper. -To him, especially, ’ 
must be attributed not only the splendid choral training of the 
boys, but also the loving care with which the whole place has 
been always kept—church, college, churchyard and college 
grounds alike i 

Visitors to St. Michael’s will invariably meet with a hearty 
greeting from the kind and genial Warden, who, if his engage- 
ments permit, will be only too happy to conduct them round the 
buildings and to point out the chief objects of interest. : 

The photographs have been taken specially for this article 
by Mr. F. Lowe, St. Michael’s, and Mr..C. Davis, Tenbury. 


PLANNING LARGE SHOPS.* 


\ considering the question of the planning and arrangement 
of large retail commercial establishments, there are at least 
four points to be taken into consideration. Firstly, the interests 
of the proprietor ; secondly, the safety and convenience of the 
customer ; thirdly, the local building regulations ; and fourthly,. 
the claims of the fire department. : 
Considering firstly the interests of the proprietor, they may 
be detailed as follows :—Plenty of window space, plenty of 
floor and wall space upon which he may erect his counters and — 
fittings, and plenty of light, preferably from the north, 


The customer requires ample staircase and elevator 


accommodation, plenty of gangway space, and easy exit 


and egress. 


The building regulations may require a limited amount of 


cubical space ; therefore the building, if a large one, will have 
‘to be divided into compartments, and these shut off from one’ 
another by fire-resisting doors. 

The fire department claims that any outbreak of fire may” 
be quickly localised, the occupants passed to a place of safety, 
and that short work be made of any outbreak by reason of its 


being attacked from more than one point. Also that adjoining — 


premises be not unduly endangered. 

This is the problem set the architect 
ing a building of this-character. 

Much, of course, depends upon the site and its disposition, — 
and I feel that any observations I may make would be of more — 
practical importance were I to submit the problem to you ina. 
concrete form rather than discuss it in the abstract. a 

I shall therefore assume a site with the not unusual accom- — 
paniment of a frontage to two streets. 
poses of this paper, 
streets of 70 feet, or 22 metres, and a depth of, say, 


200 feet, or - 
66 metres. é 


in planning and desi gne : 


‘ 
4 


3 


( The site, for the pur- — 
will have a frontage to the respective — 


It is also assumed that the building regulations limit the | 


cubic capacity of buildings of this class to 250,000 cubic feet, 
as.in the-London regulations. t 
dividing a building of this description into compartments 18 4 


* A paper on ‘‘ The. Planning- and Arrangement of Large Retail ui 
Commercial Establishments,” prepared for the International Fire™ 
Prevention Congress by Ellis Marsland, district surveyor. 


This is done because I feel that — 


‘another and in direct line with the exits into either street. 


-cate-with the upper part except by lift placed outside the 
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right course, in the same way as it is considered the right 
principle for a vessel to be divided inte water-tight compart- 
ments. ; } 

It is also assumed that the fire department is efficient, and 
would be soon upon the scene in the event of an outbreak. — 

With these conditions in view, we will proceed to deal with 
our site, upon which I propose to place a building four storeys 
in height, which would mean some 55 feet from the ground 
floor to the level of the top of the topmost storey. The cubical 
contents of such a building would require that it be divided up 
into three compartments. ; 

The plan and section shown indicate generally the attempted 
solution of the problem. I have, it will be seen, adopted what 
may be termed the well and compartment system, and we will 
proceed to determine how far it meets the requirements of the 
four points with which I commenced this paper. 

The proprietor has, I suggest, ample floor and wall space ; 


“his counters, fittings and show-cases can be disposed as he 


wishes, and the light is provided by means of large lantern 
lights from the roof, throwing a flood of light down the well on 
the several floors, in addition to any side lighting: that perhaps 
might be available. : 

The customers have six ample staircases running from 
ground floor to roof, with an elevator provided to each. The 
‘door openings in the compartment walls are opposite one 


Should an outbreak of fire occur in any compartment the 
customers on each floor would pass through the doorways and 
could make a safe exit in either direction. 

It is necessary that all the floors and supports be of fire- 
resisting construction, and all iron and steelwork protected by 
concrete or hollow tile casing. There being nothing but the 
contents to burn, the task of the fire department would be a 
simple one for the following reasons :—That a fire on any floor 
could be attacked from above and below. The openings in the 
party walls would be a means of getting readily at the seat of 
the fire, and at the same time affording a chance of escape in 
an emergency. The well and lantern would form a shaft for 
the escape of smoke, and the flat roof would afford access to 
this from the several staircases. The fire-resisting doors in the 
openings could with facility be closed, and the fire confined to 
one compartment. 

In a building of this class it would be necessary to provide 
for receipt and despatch of goods, also for offices and staff 
‘accommodation. Any unpacking, packing, or bulk store 
‘department, if situated in the basement, should not communi- 


‘building, enclosed with walls carried up through the roof and 
covered with a light roof of iron and glass, and the openings 
‘on each floor protected with fire-resisting doors. 

_It is advisable that the offices and counting-houses be in an 
adjoining annexe, and the dining and sleeping accommodation 
for the staff placed over and in this annexe, with separate exit 
and staircase and fire-resisting floors, 

The general scheme can, I think, without further explana- 


tion, be gathered from the diagram, and I invite the criticism 
of the meeting to my conclusions, 


—— 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


A PAPER was read at the Liverpool Health Congress by 
Us Wirth, Shelmerdine, the Corporation surveyor, on 
“Emergency Hospital Construction and Accommodation.” 
His object, he said, was to give his personal views, from an 
architect’s Standpoint, of the best manner of meeting an 
emergency notification from the health authorities of a large 
was an outbreak of an epidemic 
had resulted in the ordinary 


disease, and that an increased 
provided as rapidly as possible, 
granted that the municipality was in possession of administra- 
tive accommodation of the ordinary kind. 


favourably compare with those in a permanent pavilion. 
Mr. Shelmerdine explained diagrams that illustrated the subject 
of his paper. Rapidity of construction was the first element 
for consideration, as every hour was of the greatest importance 
to the medical authorities in obtaining the necessary 
emergency accommodation.;, The life of these buildings 
was not of course so great as that of a permanent 
hospital, but having had experience of this class of 
construction, he found that after thirteen ‘years’ wear, | 
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with ordinary care in the matter of maintenance and 


repairs, 
the main structure showed 


very little sign of real wear at the 
present date, and would appear to have at least.a life of thirty 
years. On the face of it the cost of the wooden structures 
might seem to be high, but it must be borne in mind that the 
foundations, drainage, floors and roofs were practically similar 
to what would be carried out for a permanent building. The 
comfort and surroundings from a patient’s point of view were 
equally good with those of permanent structures, and, the 
buildings being of only one storey, the risk of danger in case 
of fire was reduced to a minimum. 

Professor Simpson contributed his views on “Infectious 
Hospitals and Return Cases.” He had certain doubts whether 
the general hospitals of the present day were the best adapted for 
the comfort and welfare of the patient. There was no objection to 
the aggregation of patients in a common building, but that was 
on a different footing from their aggregation in wards, in each 
of which there were from twelve to twenty beds. In his 
opinion there were great drawbacks to this communal life of 
the sick, the defects of the general ward being the want or 
privacy and the impossibility of placing the patient under the 
best mental conditions for recovery. These objections to a 
large ward system would, he believed, lead toa great change 
in the new hospitals of the twentieth century, in which common 
wards would be abolished for the treatment of the sick, and 
would only be retained for the recreation and meals of con- 
valescents. He was also of opinion that no length of detention 
in an infectious ward would have any effect on the reduction ot 
return cases. It appeared to him that in future hospitals for 
infectious diseases the cubicle system) was the one to be 
adopted. 


————_—_—_—_ 


LAMBETH BRIDGE. 


PERE bridges committee of the London County Council 

intend to recommend that application should be made to 
Parliament in the next Session for powers to rebuild Lambeth 
Bridge. Although certain works for the Strengthening of the 
bridge were carried out in 1888, it still has to be used under 
restrictive conditions, and, having regard to the increasing 
traffic, the committee consider the building of a broader and 
more substantial bridge has now become imperative. In con- 
sidering the kind of bridge which should be erected in place 
of the present structure, the committee have had due regard to 
the position of the bridge in the river. 

The question of the gradients practically decides whether it 
is to bef built of steel or masonry, At present the gradients 
are very steep, being from I in 19 to 1 in 22 on the north, and 
from I in 20 to 1 in 23 on the south. Even if the restrictions 
placed upon the Council with regard to the headways and 
waterways of Vauxhall Bridge were considerably relaxed in 
the case of Lambeth Bridge, a masonry structure could not be 
built with a better gradient than 1 in 25, which is about the 
same as the northern approach to Southwark Bridge, and 
which, on account of its steepness, is little used for vehicular 
trafic going southwards, On the other hand, with a steel 
bridge a gradient of 1 in 30 can, according to the calculations 
of the committee, be obtained, and better facilities for Nnaviga- 
tion afforded during construction than has been the case at the 
new Vauxhall Bridge. 

As the result of a conference between the Thames Con- 
servancy Board and representatives of the river traffic interest, 
certain conditions as to the rebuilding of the bridge have been 
imposed, one of which is that the headway of the openings of 
the temporary works in the two side arches adjacent to the 
centre arch should not be less than 15 feet above Trinity high- 
water mark. This condition, in the opinion of the engineer to 
the Council, would preclude the construction of a granite or 
masonry bridge with reasonable gradients. In the circum- 
stances the committee have decided to recommend the con- 
struction of a steel bridge, which is to have a width of 60 feet. 
The estimated gross cost is stated to be 872,000/., of which the 
cost of the acquisition of property necessary to provide 
adequate approaches amounts to 410,0007. The actual cost or 
the construction of the bridge is set down at 350,000/7, The 
committee urge that it is important that an early decision 
should be come to in the matter of rebuilding the bridge, as it 
is necessary, in view of the rebuilding operations connected 
with the Westminster improvement, that the levels of Horse- 
ferry Road and Millbank Street, which form approaches to the 
bridge, should be fixed. 


Herr Bernhard Hertel has been appointed as superin- 
tendent of Cologne Cathedral. He has Practised as an architec 
for several years, and in the course of his travels as a student 
has visited England. As official architect he designed several 
public buildings, and has lectured on Medieval architecture in 
the Berlin Technical High School. 
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‘ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Tue County Council of London on Tuesday adopted the 
recommendation of the general purposes committee and 
the technical education board to contribute 20,00c/. a year 
‘ towards Lord RoseBery’s scheme whenever land, buildings 
- and equipment for the proposed additional technological 
- teaching and research are provided to a value of not less 
‘than 500,000/. ‘Among ‘the stipulations are that due 
provision be made in the scheme to prevent overlapping 
‘and secure co-ordination of the work already carried on by 
the University colleges, polytechnics and other science and 
‘ technological institutions, and the proper connection of the 
_whole with the University; that a sufficient number of 
scholarships, including free places, be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Council. It is proposed to obtain a site 
containing 4 acres at South Kensington, on which suitable 
laboratories and lecture-rooms could be erected for those 
departments of technology which have yet to be provided 
for. We have already remarked that the scheme was 
likely to interfere with some of those already in existence. 
But as it is not suggested to omit anything which would be 
independent and complete, the risk of competition has 
been minimised. 


THERE was a time when the city of Paris was without 
any organisation of its own for the display of works of art. 
It was then easy to obtain loans of treasures from the 
“Municipality for museums and galleries which belonged to 
the State. As all visitors are aware, a change has taken 
place. Paris possesses buildings and collections, and is 
endeavouring to bring to perfection an art department 
which will control them. - Like men of business, the 
municipal councillors have ordered an inventory to be pre- 
pared, not only of the property which is now in charge of 
their officers, but of the objects lent to the State. Appli- 
cation has been made for the return of the latter. But the 
Government collections resemble those of the British 
‘Museum, and any object received is not allowed, to be 
withdrawn. Defective works are sent to inferior museums 
rather than be sold by auction. It seems to be inevitabie 
‘that the Courts will have to decide the fate of works of art 
of various classes lent from time to time by the city. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW HOUSE WOXKING, SURREY.—FROM SOUTH-WEST. FROM 
: £OUTH-EAST, 
HIS house was completed rather more than twelve 
months ago for Mrs. T. H. WHEELER, and the 
object was to obtain a small and compact house which 


should afford the maximum of accommodation without 
It contains three good sitting-. 


being costly to keep up. 
rocms and a square hall on the ground floor, with servants’ 
offices all on the same level; five good bedrooms, dressing- 
room and bathroom on the first floor, and three large attics 
and two boxrooms on the top floor. The materials are 
Knap Hillred bricks for the walls, and bright red Surrey 
tiles for the roofs. The contractors were Messrs. HARRIS 
& Sons, of Woking, and the architect Mr. H. O. Cress- 
WELL, of 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 


HOUSE, KINLEITH, NEAuX EvINBURGH. 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, REDHILL. 
HIS building occupies one of the best. sites in the 
borough of Reigate, at corner of Station and London 
Road, Redhill. It has recently been completed at a cost 
of about 5,0004 Externally the ground floor is in Hamhill 
stone, and upper part in warm buff terra-cotta and red 
bricks, with a wide granite plinth. There isample banking 
space on ground floor, large strong-room, manager’s-room, 
lavatories for clerks, &c., with separate entrance and stair- 
case to two floors of offices and caretaker’s apartments 
over. The internal fittings, desks, counters, &c., are in 
Austrian oak, the walls throughout are plastered in siripite, 
with an oak panelled dado to bank. The floor of public 
space is laid with terrazzo and the remainder in wood 
blocks. 

Messrs. TURTLE & APPLETON were: the general con- 
tractors, and they were well represented on the work by 
Mr. W. Lonc. They also executed all the oakwork. The 
terra-cotta was. supplied by Messrs. Epwarps, of Ruabon, 


-which summoned the canons for service in the choir, while 


the granite by Messrs. FENNING, and Messrs. RATNER 
supplied the strong-room fittings. Mr. SPENCER W. Grant, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 63 Finsbury Pavement, was the architect. — 


| 
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NEW PREMISES, YMC.A., MOUNTPOTTINGER, BELFAST. 
HE building plans of the new Young Men’s Christian | 
Association consist of three blocks:—Block_ A, | 
containing the main entrance and six shops to Albertbridge ~ 
Road, and the minor hall, reading-room and all the offices 
required in connection with the work. The building will 
comprise three floors of 126 feet long by about 35 feet 
wide; block B consisting of the large hall with a frontage 
to Frank Street; block C contains the gymnasium arid 
offices connected therewith. To give a more detailed 
description of block A the accommodation is as follows:— : 
Six shops 33 feet long by 16 feet wide, with large open 
fronts and all requisites for offices or shops. In the centre — 
of the block is the main entrance of the Y.M.C.A., 10 feet 
wide, leading to a large central vestibule or hall, from which 
the main departments of the building are reached. To the 
left the general office and the secretary’s office, and in the 
corner of the hall a fireplace and ingle-nook, which will 
give a homely character to the entrance and afford a good 
meeting centre for the members. The main stairs lead off to. | 
the left. Behind these are the lobby and entrance to the 
lavatories and cloak-rooms. At the topis the entranceto 
the large hall and gymnasium, and to the right the public | 


-cloak-room and kitchen offices, and also a bicycle store 


with entrance from Frank Street. Ascending the stairs we | 
arrive at a large square gallery, with entrance to large hall, 
and also to the accommodation on the first floor and front 
block, which comprises :— Minor hall, 54 feet by 33 feet; — 
reading-room, 32 feet by 32 feet; parlour, 32 feet by 32 feet;. 
games room, 20 feet by 16 feet 6 inches. All these will be well 
lit with bay windows and finished with pitch-pine dadoes.. 
The top floor comprises a central lounge, with seats round, 
from which access is obtained to the following rooms :— 
Athletic club-room, 32 feet by 15 feet; camera club-room, 
with dark-room attached, 33 feet by 11 feet ; boys’ club- 
room, 16 feet by 16 feet; cycling club-room, 16 feet by 
16 feet; choral society, 20 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; Christian 
workers’ parlour and library, 32 feet by 18 feet; committee; ~ 
room, 17 feet 6 inches. by 12 feet; large classroom, 34 feet ~ 
by 16 feet ; small classroom, 16 feet by 12 feet. Behind 
the platform accommodation is provided for ante-room, 

lavatories, cloak-rooms, speakers’-room and ladies’-rooni. 
The site is one of the most commanding in Mountpottinger, 
being bounded on two sides by the two main arteries of 
this district. It has a frontage of 137 feet to Albertbridge 
Road, with a depth of 115 feet. The complete scheme will __ 
involve an outlay of about 12,o00o/ Plans have beéa | 
prepared by Mr. W. J. W. Roome, M.R.I.A.I. A contract 

for building has been entered into with Messrs, M‘LAUGHLIN 

& Harvey, of Belfast. 


HOUSE NEAR LENHAM, KENT, ; 

‘HIS house is proposed to be executed in red bricks, 

and certain portions covered in white rough-cast. 

The half-timberwork and verandah would be in: oak, and. 
the roofs covered in sand-faced red tiles of uneven colour. | 
The hall and stairs to be treated in walnut wood, with a: 

deep canvas-stencilled frieze. The whole design is kept 
very simple with a view to economy and _ picturesque ‘ 
colouring. The architect is Mr. SypNry E. CasTLe. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER—THE NORTH TOWER. THE 
NORTH PORCH. 


PECULIARITY of: Exeter Cathedral, as we have 
already pointed out, will be found in the two towers 

now forming parts of the transepts. History is silent | 
about their erection. The northern tower, of which wé i 
publish an illustration, is assumed to be from its treatment 
the later of the two, and mainly on account of the character 
of the arcading. Whether they were ever detached fron» 
the main structure cannot be ascertained. MACKENZIE 
Watcott believed they were erected to contain the bells. 


other bells found elsewhere were used to summon the con- 
gregation to festivals. The north porch is too low for so 
important a building, but the defect is to some extent 
atoned for by the height of the gable or canopy. It is 
thought that at one time the porch led to a music gallery 
which has been removed. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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BEXLEY HEATH AND CRAYFORD.* 


EXLEY HEATH extends from Crook Log to Crayford ; | 
B The Roman Watling Street | 
| made use of only 


it is about one mile square. n W , 
(Vitellina Strata, which takes its name from Vitellius, the ninth 
Roman emperor) passes through this district, being the high 
road from London to Dover. Christchurch, Bexley Heath, is 
an ecclesiastical parish formed in 1866 from the mother parish 
of St. Mary, Bexley. In this locality are many dene holes. 
Hasted says :—“ In the opinion of some they were formerly dug 
for the use of the chalk, but it is most probable that some of 
them were made by our ancestors as. secret hiding-places for 
their wives, children and goods as well in times of civil war as 
of foreign invasion.” Tacitus, treating of the ‘manners of the 
old Germans, says :—“ They used to dig certain caves under the 
ground, that when the enemy came and spoiled all that was 
abroad, then such things as were thus hidden either lay 
unknown or by this very means deceived him who sought after 
them.” The Roman road is plainly visible on Bexley Heath, 

Crayford is supposed by some to be Noviomagus, mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus. In 457 Hengist, the first Saxon 
king of Kent, met the Britons at Crecanford (Crayford) and 
gave them battle, slew four of their chief commanders and 
4,000 men, and gave them such a defeat that they entirely 
abandoned this part of the country and fled with great fear 
towards London. The manor and church and three mills are 
described in Domesday. The church is dedicated to St: Paulinus, 
and stands ata short distance north-west of the village. It 
consists of a nave, chancel, side aisles, 
bells. The nave has the very singular 


plan of a row of columns 
and arches down the centre abutting 


against the chancel arch. 


Howsury MAnor Housg. 


am informed by Mr. W. T. Vincent, the antiquary, of 
Voolwich, that he believes the only other example of this kind 
1 England is in the church at Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

In the fifteenth year of King Edward I. this church was 
alued at 4o marks. It is valued in the king’s books at 
5/. 138. 4d. Thére are several fine monuments, and there 
as formerly an altar-piece given by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, of 
lay Place, At the east end there is inscribed :—“ Near this 
wace an Inscription formerly recorded that this church and 
iancel, being of late much injured and damaged, were 
stored and beautified at the proper charge and sole expense 
_Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Knight, Rear-Admiral of Great 
-atain, and Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. 
‘ie present tablet was erected at Easter, 1879,.by a later 
ineration of worshippers, to keep in memory the pious muni- 
fence of one of the greatest seamen of his age, 4p, 1650- 


107.” There are monuments to Lady Shovel and other 
1:mbers of the family who are interred in this church. 
_Howbury Manor jis described in Domesday Book when it 
vs given by William I, to his brother 
‘-er this it became part of the Possessions of the family of 
“berville. ‘William de Auberville owned this manor in King 
It next became th 
tient family of Northwood. i 


‘ A paper read by Mr. W. 


F. Potter before the members of the 
|! er Norwood Athenzeum, 


a square tower and five | 


o7 


Rolls that many lands in Crayford were held of this manor, the 
Court Barons of which were formerly 


the walls are very thick. An excellent illustration of this. 
house appears in i i 


quarian Society for the year 1897, 


Newbury was formerly the seat of Mrs, Sarah Barne. 
May Place is a 


He also took 
In 1705 he held 


blockade of Toulon, 
wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, where the 
not a soul of 80c on board being saved. 
buried with others on the sands (at Scilly), 
taken up and taken 
Abbey. Lady Shovel continued to reside at May Place till she 
died, April 15, 
May Place is now occupied by the Barnehurst Golf Club, 
and by the kindness of the proprietor, Mr. C. H. Gray, we are 
t Barnehurst, as well as Barne 
chapel in the church, takes its name from the former owners of 


Howsury Manor House, 


Newbury Manor. 


} The river Cray crosses the Roman 
Street in this parish 


Watling 
just before it falls into the Darent. 


Red House. 


Retracing our steps, we come to the Red House, Bexley 
Heath. This beautiful house was erected by the late William 
Morris, the poet and artist, in 1859. It was the first red-brick 
house built in the reign of Queen Victoria, and was intended as. 
a revival of that true style in Opposition to the shams of cement 
and stucco to represent false stonework. Red-brick architec. 
ture may be divided into four periods in this country—the 
Roman, the Medizeval, Queen Anne and Victorian. Of the 
Roman we have only a few old walls left, but plenty of their 
materials which were afterwards used in subsequent buildings, 
as at St. Albans. Of Medizeval brickwork the earliest and 
best example may be seen at Hurstmonceaux Castle, near 
Hastings. A good example has recently been revealed to us 
in the hall of Gray’s Inn, erected in 1559, and which was 
formerly covered with cement. Of Queen Anne brickwork we 
have many examples in London, particularly in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, After this came the deluge of 
cement and stucco, sham windows and bad workmanship. It 
was to remedy this state of things that William Morris built 
his charming residence. 

William Morris was born in 1834 and was educated at 
Marlborough and at Exeter College, Oxford, where he formed 
the important and lasting friendship of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, the famous painter. In 1858 he published his first and. 
greatest work, “The Defence of Guinevere.” Soon after- 
wards, on March 24, 1859, he purchased this site and erected 
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his house, Mr. Philip Webb being his architect. It stands on 
an acre and a half of ground, a large portion of which was 
converted by him into a lovely old English garden. The 
stained-glass windows were from his own designs, and the 
walls were painted with characteristic scenes by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Among the visitors to his house, being his most 
intimate friends, were Ford Madox Brown, Swinburne, Burne- 
Jones and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Morris had just met at 
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Oxford the beautiful Jane Burden, whom he married, and 
whom Rossetti never tired of painting, Rossetti wrote in a 
letter in 1862 :—“ Above all I wish you could see the house 
Morris has built for himself in Kent. It isa most noble work 
in every way, and more a poem than a house, such as anything 
else could lead you to conceive, but an admirable place to live 
in, too.” A good descriptive article of this house appears in 
The Architect of November 28, 1902, reproduced from the 
Daily News. In it we read :—“ It was the first example of the 
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revived use of red brick for Domestic architecture, and thus | 
became readily known throughout the district as the Red | 
House. It was the mother of thousands of such houses which 
now grace our English landscape from sea to sea, and Mr, 
Norman Shaw owed much of the inspiration of his fine workin 
our London streets to this original.” ; 

Besides the works of Morris and Burne-Jones, which are 

still to be seen in the house, Mrs. Morris stencilled with her | 
own hands the decorations of some of the walls and ceilings, — 
and so contributed to make it as it was afterwards described — 
‘“‘Anearthly paradise.” After the death of William Morris — 
this charming retreat was sold by auction December 8, 1902, _ 
and it is by the extreme kindness and hospitality of Mr. and | 
Mrs. H. Muff, the present owners, that we have been enabled — 
to inspect it this afternoon. : Me | 
I will conclude with quoting a very curious epitaph to an 
old parish clerk in Crayford Church, as follows :— ie : | 


The life of this clerk was just three score and ten, Me | 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen. 2: 


In his youth he was married like other young men, 
But his wife died one day, so he chanted Amen. 


A second he took—she departed—what then ? 
He married and buried a third with Amen. 


Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then Fee 
His voice was deep bass, as he sang out Amen. 


a) 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men, pe | 
So his ‘horn was exalted in blowing Amen. | 


But he lost all his wind after three score and ten, 
And here with three wives he waits till again a 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. ( 


The illustrations of the Red House are from photographs | 
by Mr. John Matthews, the others are from photographs by — 
Mr. Charles Wheeler. ioe 


MEZZOTINTS.* | 


HERE are two distinct ways of engraving metal plat 
as to be able to make prints from them, the intagli 
the relief. ee 
The intaglio forms of engraving comprise line engray 
with the burin, dry point and all forms of etching with acid, 
The relief forms of engraving comprise sich block: 
those cut for Pigouchet’s. ‘Books of Hours” in the fifte 
century, and those etched by William Blake for the che 
reproduction of his poems in the eighteenth century. TJ 
first of these two kinds of engraving has been most used 
as far as metal is concerned, as wood is easier and cheaper to. 
make for relief blocks. a | 
To print from a metal plate, engraved in the intaglio 
manner, a strong pressure is required, but to print from a) 
relief block only a slight pressure is required, and in either | 
case an impression‘can be made either in white or in black, 
according to the manner in which the intaglio or the relief 
block is inked and printed. s-. || 
A mezzotinted metal plate is at first clearly an intaglio, but 

as the rocking proceeds and becomes closer, the resulting | 
burrs are actually raised above the level of the normal surface, 
and to that extent the plate becomes a relief block Like a 
relief block also it will print black, and as the surface is scraped | 
away or burnished down, so also the resulting effect on ‘the | 
print is towards white. ae 
The difference of the commoner lines made on a metal 
plate for the purpose of reproduction by printing shows 
clearly on one of my diagrams. The upper line isa clear cut out 
of the surface of the metal, a thread of corresponding gi: to 
van 
Aa 


the cut being removed. The next line shows the effect 0 
etched line on metal. In this case the metal is first covere¢) 
with a thin coating of wax, specially prepared, and upon this 4) 
design is marked with a sharp point or needle cutting down t 
the copper. Then the plate is dipped in a solution of nitric’ 
other acid, which attacks the metal in the places where t 
wax coating is removed and corrodes it away rapidly. If the 
plate is left too long in the acid this will undercut beneath the 
wax and make broad lines. I mean to say that the acid will, 
of itself, give other effects than those intended by the etchel, 
and of course it removes some metal. The next shows adaly 
point line, no metal being removed, but only a scratch ae 
throwing up at one side the same amount of metal as is moved 
by the hard scratching point; the action is similar to that 
plough driving a furrow and throwing up a ridge. On W° 
metal this ridge is called a burr, and it has a very importam 
effect on a print as it catches a quantity of ink behind 


sheltering crest, and produces a thick, soft effect on the paper. 


Ree 
* A paper by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., read at a meeting 
.| the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. BS 
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The mezzotinting process removes no metal, except by 
i:cident, as, for instance, when the rocking is carried too far, 
jen the burrs will get so small that they are apt to tumble off 
id leave only a roughened depression. ye) 

| The most distinctive tool used in the process of mezzotinting 
,metal plate is called a “rocker.” It resembles a small spade, 
id is bevelled at the broad end, which has a curved outline. 
the flat side of the rocker is channelled finely or coarsely 
‘cording to the wish of the engraver, and whenever the tiny 
‘eth get worn down or perhaps broken in places, it is easily 
»medied by simply sharpening the edge as if it were a chisel, 
xe effect of the channelling being to produce a toothed edge 
,sembliag that of a tooth-comb. In the early times of mezzo- 
iting rockers were made so as to be used in the hand, but of 
te years an arrangement with a short pole has been substi- 
‘ted, and with this simple appliance it is much easier to 
-ughen a plate than it was when the rocker was handled like 
gimlet. The rocker as now used is.no doubt a development 
im a roulette. The first mezzotints were roughened. by 
zans of roulettes held in the hand. They were of many 
(ferent forms, ranging from the small toothed wheel like 
te rowel of a spur, with 2 single line of points, to the 
load disc, resembling a small garden roller, which was 
ved by Prince Rupert and his followers. Between these two 
(tremes the varieties of roulettes were many, and it is 
l:ely that each mezzotinter designed the form which he pre- 
icred for his own use. Roulettes were first used to roughen 
ietal plates by L. von Siegen, who found that they were able 
{ produce an effect, rapidly and easily, which, if done point by 
jint in the known “ pointillé” manner, would be slow and 
cficult. 

The most valuable use of a roulette is not in its use alone, 
lit as an accessory to rocked work; being quite small it is 
ivaluable to deepen the roughening in particular places, and 
iis also of great use in the event of too much scraping having 
len accidentally done. In former days mezzotinters generally 
Id their own grounds, very often only working them where 
‘quired, but now the whole of the plate is evenly covered with 
‘e rough grain, and this laying of a mezzotint ground is, more- 
cer, done professionally, so that a modern engraver works on 
‘ground with which he is in doubtful sympathy. I think that 
t2 professional laying of a mezzotint ground militates much 
cainst the true art value of the work of any engraver who 
wrks upon it. It is, however, a slow and tedious process, the 
jate having to be crossed some eighty times, and in these 
cys of hurry we must perforce forgive it, as very few mezzo- 
ters could, or would, spare the time to do it for themselves 
they ought to. 

| The next important tool used in the production of a mezzo- 
tis a scraper. Like the rocker, the scraper is of hard steel. 
lis a short sharp cutting edge set in a handle, and by its use 
' mezzotinter scrapes away the roughness on his rocked plate 
much as he considers necessary. If the scraping is carried 
« enough all the marks made by rocker or roulette can be 
-.sed, and every scrape, when printed, shows more or less as 
Light place. Scrapers should be very carefully kept dry, as 
| sharp edge soon loses its value if any rust gets on it, and 
itead of a clean sharp cut, it makes a jagged scratch. The 
1in difficulty in engraving a mezzotint is in the use of the 
(aper, so much so that the phrase “ scraped” by so-and-so is 
.n heard referring to the engraver. Indeed it may almost 
) said, especially now that the grounding is usually done 
' fessionally, that the art of the mezzotinter consists of his 
ll with the scraper alone. There is, however, one more 
‘rument that is a dangerously powerful one. Dan- 
(ous because it can be made to do easily work of the same 
id as can be done with some difficulty with the scraper. 
“S$ Instrument is a burnisher, and the work of flattening 
cn the small roughnesses which are left by the scraper falls 
»ts lot. A burnisher is a more delicate instrument than 
‘1 a scraper, because its own function requires a perfectly 
(x polished surface to work with. If there is the smallest 
1>k of rust on a burnisher it is not safe to use it. Early 
\zotinters were by no means so careful about this as they 
‘ht have been, and the result can be seen in numberless 
‘ances where places intended to be pure white show hair 
iks along their length. Such marks are probably due to 
(11 inequalities on the surface of the burnisher. 

A hard steel burnisher acting on soft copper which has 
-1 rocked is capable of polishing out all marks, and conse- 
litly of creating a form on the plate which will show white 
)1 a print. Such asmall point will be, however, a depression 
1€ Copper, and although polished, ‘nevertheless a layer of 
Wei La A Sues In it, so it is advisable to go over 
ch poi ooden point armed with a little 
ening, in order to get every atom of the ink out. Such 
2 spots can often be seen on the points of noses, and about 
te and for greater effect they are also often helped by 
ar neighbourhood of burinwork—sharp and black. 
work then, a mezzotinted plate is burred all over, and 


twork upon it is done by means of scraper and burnisher, 
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the effect of each of which is towards lightness. The more it 
is worked upon by these two instruments the lighter the print 
will be, and in a few places where greater strength of tone may 
be required, a roulette can be effectively used to restore the 
requisite darkness. Many fine mezzotints owe much to line 
engraving, dry point and etched work, but when any of these 
are found in any considerable quantity the engraving should 
properly be called in “mixed manner.” 

Much importance attaches to the inking of a mezzotint 
plate, more importance than has been credited to it, A bad 
inker and printer cannot make a good print from the finest 
plate, and a good inker and _ printer can make a decent print 
from a very bad plate. 

Mezzotints were printed in colour at an early period in their 
history. Joannes Teyler, professor of mathematics in the 
military college at Nimeguen, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, printed several of his plates in colour, inking ‘each 
plate carefully in the proper place with properly coloured ink. 
Then, a little later, J. Christophe le Blon began thréé-colour 
work. He engraved a separate plate to carry each colour, and 
used red, yellow and blue, with sometimes a key-plate in 
neutral tone. At least one, of these plates was mezzotinted, 
but they are sometimes etched. He described his process in 
a tract entitled “Coloritto,” published about 1723. 

The finest colourwork of this kind. i$ now done for the 
“Société des Amis des Livres,” at Paris; the registering of 
their plates is marvellous and the effect beautiful. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Cadbury Jones endeavoured some short time back to 
introduce colour-printing for metal plates. in the manner of 
Joannes Teyler, the plates being inked in the different colours, 
but his endeavours did not meet with the success they deserved. 

The early exponents of. mezzotint work were all amateurs. 
The first mention of it is contained in John Evelyn’s “ Sculp- 
tura,” published in London in 1662, and he says it was 
described to him by Prince Rupert. Prince Rupert engraved 
a small head of “The Executioner,” taken from the larger 
plate, for Evelyn’s book,.and this is, I believe, the first mezzo- 
tint ever published’ as a book illustration. Evelyn does not 
describe the process, but it was described by Alexander Browne 
in a book called “ Ars Pictoria,” published by him in 1669, In 
this description no mention is made of a scraper, but the 
directions advise the use of a burnisher for lightening the plate. 

Prince Rupert was for a long time. considered to be the 
inventor of the mezzotint, but it is now known that Ludwig von 
Siegen, an officer in the Hessian army, used a system ot 
engraving which ultimately developed into true mezzotint. An 
excellent account of Von Siegen and his invention can be 
found in Léon de Laborde’s classic “ Histoire de ‘la Gravureen 
Mani¢re Noire,” and in this book is a facsimile of a letter 
which was sent to the Landgrave of Hesse, accompanied with 
a print of a portrait of his mother the Landgravine Amelia 
Elizabeth, executed in the new manner. This print, of which 
I have an excellent slide, is in my belief all worked 


by means of a small single-line dotting roulette. Von 
Siegen’s letter is dated August 19, 1642, and his print 
is considered to be the first important mezzotint. 


In places where the roulette has been used closely and strongly 
a certain velvety effect is found, and this, no doubt, being 
entirely new, gave the idea a start, which was followed up by 
Prince Rupert and others, and eventually became the chief 
characteristic of mezzotint work. I take it, however, that in all 
these early prints the mezzotinting or rouletting has only been 
done in the places where it was wanted, so that scraping was 
not necessary, whereas in a true mezzotint the rocking or 
roughening is systematically done all over the plate and after- 
wards cut away by means of a scraper as required. In Von 
Siegen’s letter there is no mention of a scraper. 

Prince Rupert learnt the new art from Von Siegen, and 
rapidly improved upon his master’s work. Several of his plates 
are powerful and cleverly managed, the mezzotinting is only 
put where it is wanted, and there is little or no use of the 
scraper. The use of the burnisher on metal was well known 
in Prince Rupert’s time, and any corrections he found it 
necessary to do upon his plates were probably done by 
means of this instrument, Prince Rupert most likely used 
a roller with a grooved surface to roughen his plates, 
and some of them show broad curved impressions from 
such an instrument. The early mezzotinters were not only 
amateurs but Dutchmen as well, the Canon von Fiirstenburg 
being a contemporary with Prince Rupert. Wallerant 
Vaillant, a Dutch portrait-painter, assisted Prince Rupert, and 
himself worked a few plates in the new manner, but neither 
his work nor that of the Canon was particularly good. Under 
one of his plates, a portrait of Prince Rupert, occur the words 
“ Prins Robbert, vinder van de Swaarte Prent Konst.” The 
Van Somers and Abraham Blooteling also worked in 
England; in the case of Blooteling this is particularly fortu- 
nate, as his work is in every way excellent, and in consequence 
of his working here so largely, we count him in the list of 
English mezzotint engravers. Blooteling was the first to per- 
ceive the great artistic possibilities of the new process of 
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engraving, and he taught an assistant, Blois, to prepare his 
grounds, and these are well and evenly done. Also Bloote- 
ling used the scraper, which does not seem to have been used 
before in the particular way of lightening on all-over darkened 
plates. The question naturally occurs here as to whether it is 
possible to say from a print whether a pale place on a mezzo- 
tint has been produced by means of a scraper or by a 
burnisher. I have not time now to go into this question, but 
will only say that there are certain signs on all such pale places 
by which it can be said with some certainty how they have 
been produced. Blooteling came here in 1673, and his work 
quickly became much admired by line engravers, many of 
whom took up the new process as an. amusement ; but gradu- 
ally its powers became more and more appreciated until at last 
our native engravers became so pre-eminently skilful that 
mezzotinting was known as an English art. 

The early mezzotinters engraved principally after their own 
drawings, but very soon they became interpreters of the work 
of other men. At the same time, in a first-rate mezzotint, we 
must acknowledge a considerable amount of original merit, in 
addition to the skill of the copyist 

Like the Dutch the first English engravers in mezzotint 
were amateurs, the two first being William Sherwin and Francis 
Place. Sherwin counts first because he dated one of his prints, 
a portrait of Charles II. “ 1669,” and Place dated none of his, 
though they may have been done earlier than Sherwin’s. 
Isaac Beckett may be considered the first English professional 
mezzotint engraver. He worked about 1670 and took pupils, 
among whom was John Smith, afterwards one of our most 
famous engravers, and a very prolific one. 

After Isaac Beckett English engravers in mezzotint increased 
rapidly in number, and they gradually took the art away from 
its Dutch votaries. At the same time, the foreigners remained 
here for some time, and executed much good work. Among 
these were some well-known artists—Vandervaart, Verkolje, 
Van Bleek and Van Haeken. 

During the eighteenth century we do not find the same pre- 
ponderance of Dutch workmen, but the English names occur 
almost exclusively. In the beginning of the century John 
Smith worked most successfully, and was followed by a 
numerous band of famous engravers, many of whom, owing 
to the revived appreciation of mezzotints, are now well known. 

John Faber, jun, is best known for his engravings after the 
portraits of the members of the Kit Cat Club painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. The club was originally political, but soon 
lost that distinction, and the club-room in Jacob Tonson’s 
house at Barn Elms was too low to admit the usual full-length 
figures, so Kneller made his canvases 36 by 28 inches, and 
christened this size of picture after the name of the owner of 
the original meeting-house, Christopher, or Kit Cat. 

About 1714 George White inaugurated the introduction of 
etching into the mezzotint world : he strongly etched his sub- 
jects before putting in the mezzotint tones. This principle 
was afterwards much followed, especially in the case of large 
subject pieces. 

A large proportion of eminent eighteenth-century mezzo- 
tint engravers came from Ireland, the most eminent of whom 
svas James MacArdell. He largely engraved after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who himself declared his belief that he would be 
immortalised by MacArdell’s work. Then there was his 
fellow pupil with Brooks, Richard Houston, and Thomas Frye, 
who engraved large portrait heads after his own drawings 
about 1740, Other noted Irish engravers were E. Luttrell, 
Thomas Beard, W. Baillie, John Murphy (who, unfortunately, 
has only left a few rare plates, all very fine), J. Brooks, 
Ed. Fisher, Ch. Spooner, J. Dixon and Richard Purcell. 

These engravers and their English contemporaries of the 
eighteenth century have left an unequalled series of magni- 
ficent portrait engravings after the works particularly of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P R.A., J. Hoppner, RA, Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R.A., G. Romney and T. Gainsborough, R.A., all notable 
for the beauty of their female types, and in the matter of 
subject pictures they have engraved chiefly after the works of 
G. Morland, W. Hogarth, Benjamin West, PRA. and 
J. Zoffany. Among the most notable of the English mezzo- 
tinters of the latter half of the eighteenth century, Valentine 
Green is one of the best known. He had several pupils, of 
whom John Dean, one of the most delicate of engravers, is 
perhaps the most eminent. !n 1777 Richard Earlom engraved 
a set of mezzotinted etchings after Claude Lorraine, one of 
which I have to show you as an experimental slide J. R. 
Smith, son of Smith of Derby, was one of our greatest 
engravers in mezzotint ; he made some plates after his own 
‘drawings, but is chiefly known for his beautiful interpretation 
of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

J. Walker, Jonathan Spilsbury and C. Turner were all first- 
rate engravers in mezzotint. C. Turner was a relation of 
J. M. W. Turner, our greatest landscape-painter, and he 
assisted his eminent kinsman in the engraving of some of the 
plates of the “ Liber Studiorum.” 

During the early part of the nineteenth century portraiture 
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still maintained its supremacy, but the application of mezzo. 
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He engraved a series of 357 small 
mezzotints after the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, These. 
small plates form an_ illustrated index of. Sir Joshua’s work, as 
far as S. W. Reynolds could find it. They are, however, not 
quite satisfactory, as the process of mezzotinting does not suit. 
very small work any more than it suits very large work, 
S. W. Reynolds also engraved several plates after his own 
drawings. R 

William Say is noteworthy among the earlier nineteenth. 
century engravers, as he executed a small portrait of Queen 
Caroline in 1820, which is the first mezzotint engraved upon 
steel. Underneath the first proof made from this plate is a 
note:—“ This attempt to engrave on steel was made in 
1820 —W. Say.” The portrait: is not very pleasing, but many 
mezzotinters have worked in steel since with much success, 
No doubt the great durability of steel is much in its favour, 
but there are several technical difficulties connected with its. 
actual use for engraving upon directly, and this has led to the 
modern evil of mezzotints engraved upon copper being 
covered with a thin film of steel, so as to give them a 
lengthened life. From such a steeled plate an infinite number 
of identical prints can be drawn. From mezzotints engraved | 
upon a copper-plate about fifty vrints of the finest quality can 
be drawn, after that the plate begins to deteriorate. The beauty 
of a print from a copper-plate is a rare beauty; that of a print. 
from a steeled plate never can be rare, neither is it equal in 
quality to a print made before the steeling operation was done, | 
There are certain checks upon the indiscriminate production of | 
prints from steeled plates, but I doubt if they are reliable. 

J. M. W. Turner no doubt admired R. Earlom’s etched | 
mezzotints of Claude Lorraine’s “ Liber Veritatis,” and it appears 
likely enough that this gave the former the idea of his “ Liber 
Studiorum,” issued in parts between 1807 and 1819. Turner 
made small sepia sketches, from which ‘he etched the outlines. 
on copper, and then had the light and shade filled in by various 
engravers in mezzotint or aquatint. Turner himself mezzotinted 
some of them. Of their kind they are the finest things that) 
have been done, and they have always been favourites with 
collectors because of the difficulty of getting a complete set of | 
proofs. Turner issued the prints in sets, “Prints” and 
“ Proofs,” but as a fact they were all mixed, so that to geta_ 
real set of proofs together involves a long search and much 
tribulation. ek 

Quite recently Mr. Frank Short, best known as an etcher, | 
produced a few etched and mezzotinted plates from sketches’ 
by Turner, done in the same manner as the old ones, to. which 
they clearly approximate in every way. 

T. G. Lupton was the first mezzotinter to work largely upon 
steel, and he chiefly engraved landscapes. For his success in | 
working this process upon soft steel he received the medal of | 
the Society of Arts in 1822. His work is, I think, the most | 
pleasing of any mezzotinted landscapes; this is partly due to 
the fact that he used a brown ink by preference. Brown inkis_ 
troublesome to manage on steel. I think, altogether, that 
landscapes are hardly satisfactory in mezzotint, but that the | 
finest effects are to be found among the splendid series of full- | 
length portraits of ladies, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, or one or | 
other of the artists of his period. Three-quarter lengths are 
perhaps the more usual form in portraiture, both in portraits of 
men as well as women, but there is a completeness abouta 
full-length which is necessarily wanting in a portrait represent — 
ing any lesser degree. 4 4 

David Lucas is particularly known for his interpretations in | 
mezzotint after the landscapes of John Constable, R.A. They 
are as a rule too dark, and are printed in black ink. Some | 
times pleasanter prints have been drawn from a worn plate | 
than from a new one, as they are paler. At the same time the | 
original pictures are dark, but I think that if Lucas had used 4 _ 
browner ink, as Lupton did, his landscapes would have been — 
pleasanter. He nearly always engraved on steel. Lucas died | 
in 1881. i | 

Samuel Cousins brings us up to modern times ; he gave up | 
work in 1883. His work is always delightful. In 1814 he) 
was apprenticed to S. W. Reynolds, and presently set up for | 
himself at 104 Great Russell Street. He engraved largely 
both portrait and subject pieces, and his plates are very fully | 
etched before the mezzotinting is put on them. His style may 
be considered as the modern one, as it has formed the key- 
note for most of his successors, A large plate engraved by him, 
after Landseer, “ Bolton Abbey,” executed quickly and very | 
effectively in etching and mezzotint, is supposed to have given 
the death-blow to the old-fashioned, slow and expensive Pro-. 
cess of line engraving. It was published in 1837. “He 
engraved largely upon steel. oe 

Mezzotints can now be very efficiently copied by means of 
photogravure—a form of etching—and probably this process 
may yet attain greater perfection. At present it leaves some — 
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thing to be desired in the matter of brilliancy—there 1s 00) 
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over to almost any desired extent by rocker’ or roulette, 
| burnisher and shapes so that it can be made almost identical 
with the original. A photogravure made direct from a painting 
is often very good, but here again it generally needs a little 
| skilled handwork in weak places. : 

What with steel-plating of copper-plates and the direct 
| competition of photographic Processes, it is probable that 
. mezzotinting as a high art has had its day. Except for the 
| work of a very few living engravers of the first rank in this 
' method, mezzotinting has already reached its highest develop- 
_ment, and we may well be proud of the beautiful examples 
‘which have been left to us by MacArdell, Valentine Green, 
' J. R. Smith and others of their period, men whose talent has 
_ been great enough to earn for their particular art of engraving 
the title of “La Maniére Anglaise.” 


FIRE-RESISTING BUILDINGS.* 
| A S you may imagine, the subject of this paper is not one 
A which I should have chosen, and if it turns out that it 
thas no fresh information to offer you, the excuse must be that 
nearly all that can be said on the subject has already been 
dealt with. Still, renewed consideration on the subject may 
bring out some fresh points, and if I cannot: give any useful 
hints I always console myself with the hope that the discussion 
may bring out forgotten or overlooked information, re 
|. One might admit at once that to make all existing buildings 
in London fire-resisting is a practical impossibility, so that you 
must take my remarks only as suggestions as to what might be 
done towards making buildings less inflammable than they are 
at present; even this might involve such an enormous expense 
shat the owners of all classes of property would, I fear, look on 
my ideas as not in their particular interest; however that may 
pe, we all have a duty to do towards our neighbours, and that 
eonsists partly in making buildings as safe as can reasonably 
pe expected against danger to life and property therein con- 
ained, 
|. To carry out the idea of this paper in a logical manner [| 
should begin by dividing up the districts of London into risks, 
und then the buildings in these districts into subdivisions of 
isks, but this sort of work, I think, I may safely leave to those 
vhose particular business this is, from an insurance point of 
jew ; my chief concern will be to deal with constructional 
etails only, combined of course with the inherent danger there 
lways is in the proximity of one building to another—always 
, source of real danger in large cities such as London. For 
pstance, particular portions of the City of London have 
nfortunately got the reputation of being what are called 
angerous areas. This may be due not only to the buildings 
jemselves, but also to the nature of the goods stored therein, 
ad for this class of building I am afraid little can be done. 
/he only thing we can hope for in this division of the subject 
|, to render them less liable to communicate fire to those 
Jjoining. 
On the other hand, large numbers of buildings not having 
‘ithin them goods or materials of a particularly inflammable 
ture are built or fitted up, and particularly the latter, in such 
“manner as to render them very dangerous when by some 
\fortunate accident they do get on fire. 
, Many of these buildings in their construction contain all the 
‘:ments of danger, both to 
13s, and it is more Particularly with regard to these that I 


-0f” structures, is eminently absurd, Still, much might be 
ine at a moderate expense, ildi 


‘ole areas much less dangerous than they are at present. 


Match-Board, 

For instance, take the one item “match-boarding.” It is 
din all sorts of places, in most of which it could very well 
done without as regards the construction, and it is a material 
‘ch, so far as safety in case of fire goes, should not be allowed 


Its use on walls and ceilings, 
I am now 


(pe from a 
fire, 


A paper prepared for the International Fire Prevention © 

f Congress 
Ir. Max Clarke, A. R.I.B.A., entitled <* How to make existing 
ton Buildings more Fire-resisting. ” 
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Sy) She limited use of hard woods as wall covering for decora- 
tive purposes is not objectionable, particularly if fixed without 
any air space at the back. In all discussions of the present 
nature we should be most careful not to advocate views which 
would prove to be what may be called so excessive as to frus- 
trate the very object intended. 
remark with regard to this class of material, and that is how 


ne ¢ am quite aware that in the 
opinion of many this class of wall and ceiling covering pos- 
sesses certain advantages, being suitable for buildings in which 


Naked Ceilings, 


We may now pass on to a form of construction which, alas’! 
is even more common in London than the one above mentioned, 
viz. leaving large areas of the floor joists of buildings without 
any covering whatever on the underside, This. is done, of 
course, with the clearly defined object of saving money in first 
cost, and it does save a certain amount; but whether that 
saving is commensurate with the greatly increased risk such a 
System of construction involves is for you to decide, 

I hope it will not be one of the arguments during the dis- 
cussion that numbers of buildings constructed in this manner 
have never had aj fire in them. This does not seem to me 
to be discussion at all, at any rate it is not fire preventive 
discussion. 

There is one aspect of the case which must not be over- 
looked, viz. What is fire protection worth? 
commercial speculation most buildings have a remunerative 


But 
for this London would be fire-resisting, and I should not be 


However, I have to try and bring to your notice items in 
be brought into line with 
modern ideas without wholesale reconstruction. 

have already pointed out is 
that in future match-boarding should not be used in new build- 
ings, and after a certain date it should be removed from all old 
The naked joists in ceilings could easily be 
corrected, and the ceilings made fire-resisting by covering 
them with wire netting or some form of expanded metal and 
piaster, 

Studded Partitions, 


I need hardly remind you that the ordinary wood partition, 
with its wood lath and plaster covering, leaving hollow spaces 
from top to bottom, should be a thing of the past. Unfortu- 
nately such is not the Case, in spite of the numerous forms of 
light partitions made which are non-inflammable and have no 
open spaces. Why the latter are not used it is hard to say, 
but if after a certain date stud partitions were to be abandoned 
it would render London as a whole much more fire-resisting 
than it is at present, and at a moderate cost. 


Lift Enclosures and Doors. 


I must now turn to a matter which seems to me to be most 
important in buildings of the warehouse class, namely, the 
means adopted at present for the prevention of the spread of 
fire in lift wells and generally in vertical shafts of this class. 
There is no doubt that this particular risk is not sufficiently 
considered, and great improvement could be made as regards 
retarding the spread of fire if all lift shafts were properly 
enclosed with some form of non-combustible material. The 
particular nature of the material I need not attempt to specify, 
as it would largely depend upon whether the building was an 
old one or in course of construction, If the latter, there is no 
doubt brickwork would be the most suitable, but some other 
enclosing material would be efficacious, at any rate for short 
periods, and it is these short periods which in the initial stages 
of a fire are of the utmost importance, 

The doorways or openings to the lift shafts should not be 
mere openings, as is so often the case at present, or if the 
openings are fitted with doors they are too often of an open 
type, not in any degree preventing the passage of smoke and 
flame up the shaft. Iron doors are often fitted to openings in 
cases where there is a solid enclosure ; but the doors are not 
close fitting and the fastenings are not designed with a proper 
regard to ease in opening and closing, and quite regardless as 
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to their adequacy for preventing the doors bending or twisting 
when heated to a high: temperature. 
possible of course flame and smoke pass through the small 
openings and ignite inflammable material on the other side; 
thus contributing to the spread of fire to an alarming extent. 


_ Fire-vesisting Doors. ; 

Another small matter I have observed in connection with 
iron doors, which should be avoided if proper fire-resisting 
qualities are to be obtained, is the total neglect displayed in 
keeping inflammable material at a sufficient distance from iron 
or other forms of fire-resisting doors. «Only by exercising 
proper attention to this point can the full value of such doors 
be obtained. A door may in itself béa good stop against fire, 
though it become red-hot; but it is useless if in contact, or in 
close proximity'to cembustible material on one or both sides. 
Attention to this matter is sadly wanting at the present time. 
Wood floors should not be carried up to the iron door frames, 
but a fairly wide threshold of concrete, stone or the like should 
be formed on each side, and the same remark applies to the 
whole of the opening on.both sides, as it is impossible to fore- 
tell on which side of the opening or shaft the fire may occur. 


Hen, Fittings. 

The same remark applies to fittings in shops and ware- 
houses, not to say public buildings. Often after the building 
has been left fairly secure in the direction above mentioned, 
shop or other fitters come on the scene and fix woodwork 
everywhere as trade fittings, totally regardless of the fact that 
shoulda fire occur—and I presume we are all agreed that they 
do occur—when least expected, from one form of accident or 
another, and it is only by bearing these facts in mind always 
when designing, constructing, altering or fitting up a building 
that the fire-resisting qualities of a structure, district cr city can 
be improved, 

Fireplaces, 


I shall now call your attention to some of the defects in fire- 
places and flues which are being repeated every day in modein 
building work, and I hope you will understand that through- 
out my paper my attempt is to show the defects in. London 
building, as it is only by deciding what the defects are that 
remedial measures can be taken. 

Few know the number of fires caused by defects in and 
about the fireplace. Personally I am disposed to think that 
most of the causes are brought about by careless workmanship, 
and a few perhaps by the use of methods which were quite 
adequate in former times, before the invention of what are now 
called slow-combustion stoves, close ranges, boilers and the 
like. I place first in point of danger the practice of building 
half-brick trimmer arches to carry hearths in wooden floors, 
the arches having the centreing left in and forming an open 
space under the brickwork. The underside of this space is 
lathed with wood laths, and plastered in the same plane, as a 
rule, as the rest of the ceiling. This form of hearth should 
give place, in my opinion, to a concrete or other self-supporting 
hearth, the full depth of the floor joists, having a flat soffit on 
which the plaster could be applied direct. Next I should like 
to advocate the use of fireclay linings to all flues, a common 
practice in many districts, but not in use as a rule in London, 
instead of improperly bonded and badly built flues, the brickwork 
of which is only 43 inches thick, and in which bad mortar forms 
a considerable component part, and which after a time drops 
out leaving the joints open. This is often assisted or caused 
by the nails, spikes or plugs driven in for the purpose of fixing 
inflammable finishings, All these defects lead to a consider- 
able number of fires annually, the details of which I am sure 
my insurance friends know a great deal more about than I do. 
Wood finishings should not be fixed with iron spikes in front 
of flues unless the brickwork is of a greater thickness than 
43 inches ; in fact, it is probable that a great safeguard against 
fire would be effected if woodwork in such proximity to flues 
was abandoned altogether. It seems to me a cause of danger 
that flues built with only half-brick surroundings are at times 
used for high-pressure boilers, kitcheners and the like, the 
brickwork being quite hot when work is in progress, and in 
many cases much too hot for safety. 

New types of stoves of either the ‘slow combustion ” or 
“well fire” classes should not be fixed in old houses unless a 
thorough examination of the hearth and its surroundings is 
made, numerous fires having been caused from timbers being 
in close proximity to chimney-breasts quite unknown to the 
people who fixed new and powerful stoves in old openings. 


Areas, Light Wells and Narrow Streets. 

_ In cities like London where land is of such great value the 
size of areas and light wells will always be reduced to the 
smallest possible dimensions, thereby greatly increasing the 
risk of fire spreading from one building to another. The same 
remarks hold good with regard to narrow streets and courts. 
In cases such as these the only precautions which can be 
adopted are of a protective nature. 


Where the latter is: 


before is repeated without 


Windews in light wells shou!d not be directly opposite each _ 
other, should be fitted with metal, or at any rate with hard 
wood frames ; the glass should be wired or armoured so that 
when cracked it would not drop out of the frames at once, thus ~ 
allowing the passage of flame from one building to another with - 
fatal rapidity. In more dangerous cases blinds of non-inflam-'_ 
mable material might be used with advantage, or, better still, 
shutters which would fit the openings closely, constructed in 
such a manner as to prevent much twisting or buckling and 
provided with fastenings, which while admitting of rapid adjust- 
ment would be secure against opening by accident or from fall- 
ing bodies on the outside. 

Shutters or blinds for use in courts or areas might be made 
of woven wire mounted on frames: This form would admit of 
a certain amount of expansion or contraction without damage ~ 
to the frame; would admit a certain amount of light, which is © 
always an advantage, and could be seen through from the 
inside, also a benefit in many cases. 

In connection with any form of shutters such as above 
advocated, the objection to- having’ wood: finishings near them 
cannot’ be: too strongly: brought before your notice.” Any real, 
advantage the shutters might be in case*of fire! an adjoining: 


| building would be largely discounted if Gnflammable material’ 


was close to ‘the openings supposed to be protected by the _ 


shutters. 
My paper is practically at an end. I hope you did not 
expect startling theories, for most certainly you have not heard 
any, and for this omission I suppose I should ask your 
indulgence. 
My opinion on these matters is that we do not take advan- 
tage of the information we possess. 


Knowledge is of no use 


whatever unless properly applied, and my contention is that — 
there is a vast store of information on this particular subject — 


which is not made the least use of. What has been done — 
properly examining the new — 
methods with the object of applying any which might suit 


particular cases. 
I have not dealt with any of the modern forms of fire 


resisting construction ; many types are so well known that they 


need no words of mine either of praise or condemnation. All” 


I would say is that as a rule the details are not sufficiently | 


attended to. 
had good pipes, but even now we sometimes have not got good 
drains, and only 
details shall we ever get them. It is exactly the same with | 
every form of fire-resisting construction and any attempt ‘to. 
make buildings or districts safer than they are at present. If] 
may digress from the subject for a moment, I would like to’ 


address a word to “the man in the street,” if any such be here, — 
Has he ever thought of the 
value of 50 yards of moderately stout rope and a block or 
Why © 


as to the saving of life from fire. 


pulley with a hook in the ceiling in front of a window? 
such a modest equipment should not be in every house I can- 
not imagine. A stout belt with its ring and spring catch would © 


be an advantage ; but I say, given the rope and block, there is 
no reason why escape should not be practical for men—and — 


for women also when there are men to assist theni—from _ 
every building in London. With regard to such places as Eton 
or other public institutions, 
himself with his own rope, as he does his cricket bat or- 
fountain pen. It might be years before it was required, but | 
when required it should be in perfect order, ready for use ata — 
moment’s notice. We are desirous of helping all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, but it is also expected that they 
should do something to help themselves. aa 


TESSERZ. 
Effects of the Fire of London. 


HATEVER may have been the cause of the Fire of | 
London, no one will now doubt that the effects are as 
described some years afterwards in a letter from Dr, John 
Woodward, professor of physic in Gresham College, to Sir 
Christopher Wren. That “however disastrous it might have — 
been to the then inhabitants, it proved infinitely beneficial 4 
their posterity, and to the increase and vast improvement as 
well as the richness and opulence of the buildings. And how 
by the means of the common sewers and other like contrivanes | 
such provision was made for sweetness, cleanness and salubrity, 
that it is not only the finest and pleasantest but the most 
healthy city in the world; inasmuch as for the plague and 
other infectious distempers, with which it was formerly sO 


In the case of sanitation we have for many years | 


each individual should provide — 


by the very closest attention to the minor 


Jury 24,1903.) 


‘the beneficial effects of the Great Fire upon the health and 
prosperity of the Metropolis. A new city was now to be built, 
and as Dr. Sprat, while the ashes of the ruined city were 
smoking around him, said, “on the most advantageous seat of 
all Europe for trade or command.” Well did the king and his 
people apply themselves to the task, particularly the citizens of 
London, who showed a greatness of mind, a philosophy of 
endurance and a pious resignation to the will of Heaven, amidst 
the smoking ashes of their hearths and altars, surrounded by 
the green graves and mounds of the remains of their kinsfolks, 
called away by a fatal and unavoidable pestilence, and by the 
crowded hospitals of their sick and wounded countrymen in a 
‘calamitous war, worthy: of all Greek or Roman fame, nay 
higher, it was worthy of their Christian profession. “If 
philosophers had done this,” says the before quoted historian 
of the Royal Society, “it had well become their profession of 
wisdom ; if gentlemen, the nobleness of their breeding and 
alood would have required it ; but that such greatness of heart 
should be found among the poor artisans and the obscure 
nultitude is, no doubt, one of the most honourable events that 
ever happened.” 


Animal Worship in Egypt. 


The worship of living animals was subordinate to that of 
she gods, and the animals were supposed to be incarnations of 
he souls of the deities they represented. The worship was 
eferred to the most remote antiquity, and said to have been 
ntroduced by Kaiechos, a monarch of the second dynasty. 
Che animals were attached to the temples of their respective 
sods, kept in shrines or other places provided for them, and 
jheir actions interpreted as ominous. The principal sacred 
inimals were the cynocephalus ape, the lion, the cat, the dog 
pr jackal, the bull, the white cow, the ram, the sheep, the goat, 
he hare, the hippopotamus, the shrew-mouse. Amongst birds, 
he hawk, the vulture, the ibis and the goose, Of fish, the eel, 
he latus, the lepidotus, the phagrus. Of insects, the scarabzeus; 
nd of reptiles, the crocodile, the urzeus or cobra di capello 
make and a larger snake like the boa. The sacred animals 
vere reared, fed and taken care of with great luxury, and all 
he animals of the town or district where any species was 
vorshipped were protected and not killed. It was death to 
lay intentionally a sacred animal, and even an accidental 
illing of such an animal entailed punishment and required 
bsolution. After death they were carefully embalmed and 
posited in mummy pits or in tombs specially reserved for 
jem. The reason of their worship is involved in much 
bscurity, and was supposed to be owing to their utility to 
sankind, their supposed peculiar physical qualities indicating 
ymbolically the deities to which they were sacred, or to the 
adition that the gods formerly changed themselves into the 
iapes of animals. The rivalry of different towns and the 
darrels with each other about their sacred animals often gave 
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high and ten wide, and that for a sitting figure of the same 
total height into fifteen high and fifteen wide, and that in both 
cases the dimensions of the body and of its several members 
were set out bya like number of these same squares, Thus 
three were given to the height from the shoulder to the crown 
of the head, four to the length of the forearm, three to the 
length of the small arm, one to the hand, four to the thigh, one 
to the knee, four to the leg, one to the height of the foot, and 
three to its length. Moreover, the dimensions of the hiero- 
glyphics were determined in the same way. And although 
there are several trifling (evidently artistic) deviations, there 
are signs of purpose and system which cannot be mistaken, 
And as Owen Jones remarks :—“ The facility which, after con- 
stant practice on the same ever-recurring lines, some of these 
workmen have obtained of preserving the peculiar character of 
Egyptian art is very remarkable, and helps us to understand 
how, by the division of labour, those vast undertakings of 
Egypt were accomplished.” And again, “ Whilst obedient to 
religious laws, which limited the direction of their art, they 
combined the highest sublimity of conception with the most 
refined and delicate finish of execution.” Why then are we 
unwilling to believe that the works of Medizval art were 
carried out by similar processes, when it is found that their 
dimensions do exactly coincide with a comprehensive system 
of proportion of another kind? The Egyptian is called the 
“parent of all other arts,” and the Egyptian artists were able 
to produce “exquisite beauty, refinement and grandeur,” though 
they did restrict themselves to the use of such “line and rule” 
processes. And “whilst obedient to religious laws, which 
limited the-direction of their art, they combined the highest 
sublimity of conception with the most refined and delicate 
finish of execution,” though its artistic character underwent the 
same process of decline as our own art did. The most natural 
account of the matter is that Medizval art like theirs was sub- 
ject to the restraint of conventional rules. For such uniformity 
of character as shows itself not only in manner of form, but 
also in the proportions of the general outline, extending itself 
even to the proportion of details, could not have arisen simply 
from the imitative or from the esthetic power of each individual 
architect. Against the practical utility of this theory it has 
been objected that if we subject ourselves to such tules “we 
must give up designing in the high sense of the word, and, 
having a base-line and the style given, we shall only have to 
put it into a machine and it will come out all right without any 
head or heart work.” Rules of art without genius are like a 
body without a soul. No man can ever be an artist without a 
soul to appreciate and to create beauty ; nor can he “by line 
and by rule” alone produce any work worthy of being called 
art. It was not Coleridge’s knowledge of the laws of metre 
that made him a great poet, nor was it Haydn’s knowledge of 
the laws of harmony which made him a great musician ; yet 
we cannot imagine the former to have been ignorant of prosody 


se to fearful conflicts, and caused some to suppose that this 
orship had been introduced to cause dissension and disunion. 
‘he ape; sacred to Thoth and Khons, was worshipped at 
ermopolis ; the jackal, sacred to Anubis, at Lycopolis ; the 
olf at the same town, the dog at Cynopolis, the lion at 
zontopolis and Heliopolis, the cat at Bubastis, the otter at 
‘me other site. Of the sacred bulls, Apis, sacred to Ptah, was 
prshipped at Memphis; Mnevis, to Ra or Atum, at Heliopolis; 
-€tos, in the same place; Pacis, emblem of Amen-Horus, at 
-ermonthis; the antelope at Coptos, the ibex at Thebes, the 
‘cred cows of Athor at Hermonthis and Atarbechis, the sheep 

Sais and the ram at Thebes, the hippopotamus at the 
lipremite nome in the Delta, the ichneumon at Heracleopolis 
éd the shrew-mouse at Athribis. Among birds, the eagle, 
scred to Horus, was worshipped at Thebes; the sparrowhawk, 
eiblem of the same god, at Heracleopolis ; the raven at the 
ererald mines, near Coptos; the vulture at Eileithyie ; the 
ol had ho city, but is found Mmummied; the ibis at 
E-rmopolis; the stork was also worshipped, and the goose 
-2nalopex at Thebes. Of fish and reptiles, the crocodile was 
\rshipped at Arsinoe, Ombos, Coptos and Thebes, and found 
Immified at Manfalut ; the fish latus, sacred to Athor, at 
‘topolis ; the lepidotos at Lepidotopolis ; the oxyrhinchus in 
ome of the same name, the m:cotes at Elephantine; the 


| Was sacred to Hapi or the Nile: snakes worshipped at 


[ebes, to Theban goddesses, and the scarabeeus emblems of 
| god Ra, elsewhere, 


Egyptian and Medieval Proportions. 
|The employment of dia 
“yptian artists for the setti 
«cribed by Owen Jones. 
« only a method of trans 
)ommonly used at the pr 
| reducing and transferring their 


r 


proportions of the figu 


re, 
figure was divided into 


:ablet for an erect nineteen squares 


| 


| 
| 


nor the latter of thoroughbass or counterpoint, 


English Roads in the Eighteenth Century. 

It was soon after the year 1700 that a part of the charge of 
repairing roads was taken off the respective parishes through 
which they pass and levied on the general traveller by means 
of turnpike gates, but it was for many years a complaint that 
the roads were little, if at all, fundamentally improved by the 
expenditure of the money so raised. This complaint is very 
energetically advanced in a “ Dissertation concerning the 
Present State of the High Roads of England, especially of 
those near London, wherein is proposed a new Method of 
Repairing and Maintaining them,” read before the Royal 
Society in the winter of 1736-37 by Robert Philips, and printed 
in a small separate volume. The author’s great object is to 
recommend washing the roads by a constant stream if possible, 
and at any rate washing the materials of which they are 
composed. In this respect, notwithstanding the_ exist- 
ence of single roads so situated that the effects of water 
upon them have been very beneficially introduced, his 
plans for the universal employment of water have been 
altogether superseded by later experience; but he remon- 
Strates with greater propriety against the practice, which 
has, however, continued to prevail so generally till of late 
years, of laying down large heaps of unprepared gravel, to 
be gradually consolidated into a harder mass, at the expense 
of the intolerable labour of the poor animals that are obliged 
to grind it down. As an illustration of the good effect of water, 
he mentions that even the sediment deposited by it at the 
bottom of Fleet ditch, which was supposed to be a soft mud 
and to require removal when the ditch was filled up, proved, in 
fact, to be a hard gravelly substance, which afterwards afforded 
an excellent foundation for the roads and buildings supported 
by it. The attention of the public was afterwards directed to 
the subject of roads and carriages by several essays which 
appeared in the “Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture,” and also in a separate form. But the suggestions of 
these writers were in a great measure superseded by the 
success of Loudon Macadam, a gentleman whose practice was 
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marked by simplicity.and. economy, though he also had the | 


merit of discovering that the simplest and. cheapest methods 
in particular cases, especially in that of boggy soils, are also 
the most effectual. His leading principle was “that a road 
ought to be considered as an artificial flooring, forming a 


strong, smooth, solid surface, at once capable of carrying great | 


weights, and over which carriages may pass without meeting 
any impediment.” 


Italian Veneering. 


The practice of overlaying buildings with thin slabs of 
marble is open to this objection, that if the slabs are quasi- 
constructive in their distribution they involve a sham; if not 
not so they disturb the constructive idea which is so desirable 
to keep up in dignified architecture. The practice is, however, 
fair and admissible, if not pretending to be constructive, but it 
would be much better to limit it to panels and other subordinate 
parts, the genuine walling material being shown around it, 
At St. Mark’s, Venice, the slabs are placed with their longest 
dimension vertical, as if to prevent any thought of their 
pretending to be constructive. In the domestic buildings at 
Venice, the windows being generally of marble while the 
walls are of plastered brickwork, the former are made almost 
like a modern chimneypiece, the whole window construction 
being cut out from the wall into which it is built by what a 
modern mason would call an “out ground,” or thin strip of 
marble (perhaps an inch and a half thick), built edgeway into 
the wall, and enclosing the ornamental dressings of the 
window. The edge of this slip of marble is cut into the 
peculiar Venetian dentil. Coloured marbles are often used 
within this framing. 


The Albert Memorial Plates. 
S1R,—In your admirable reproductions of the sculpture of 


the podium of the Albert Memorial an unintentional slight was | 


cast upon Mr. H. Armstead, R.A., which I trust in justice to 
him you will put right . The two sides which you have 
published were his work entirely; there was none of Mr. 
Philips’s. Pleased with these reproductions myself, I showed 
them to Mr. Armstead, and it is from him that I have ascer- 
tained that the description is incorrect. It is more than thirty 
years ago since these were completed, and it shows how little 
real interest the general public take in the art of sculpture in 
this country when even in an artist’s lifetime his work is 
attributed partly to someone else —Yours, &c., 
THE CURATOR OF THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


[We are afraid his office has had anill effect on the curator. 

To live in a mausoleum cannot be healthy. If the curator 
would venture to brave the perils of a journey to Hyde Park 
he would discover that the podium of the Albert Memorial has 
four sides. The four were reproduced in Zhe Architect. The 
curator has obtained two of. these plates, and apparently 

believes he has a representation of the whole before him. If 
he were acquainted with the history of the work he would 
know that the late Birnie Philip was the sculptor of the repre- 

sentative figures of architects and sculptors, just as Mr. Arm- 

stead was of the painters, musicians and belle-lettrists. The 

two sculptors were selected by Gilbert Scott because he was 

aware from his own experience of their ability as architectural 
sculptors. The sculptors of the' groups and of the statue of 

-the Prince were not nominated by him. In the podium it is 
easy to see co-operation to attain oneend. The four parts can 

be arranged in any way desired without any loss of character. 
_ They are now, and will be hereafter, regarded on account of 
-the characteristics they have in common as the work of Henry 
Hugh Armstead and John Birnie Philip. We associated the 

two names on the plates because we believed our readers would 
‘recognise the peculiar unity of the work. There was no 
anticipation of a curator rising from the depths and assuming 
a part to be the whole. The two sculptors marked their panels, 

and where the names have survived they have been reproduced 
on our plates. On the moulding of the ‘ Architects,” J. B. 
Philip, sculptor, is legible, and on/the moulding of the 
“Musicians and Poets,” H. H. Armstead, sculptor. In the 

sepulchral gloom which environs the curator they are probably 

invisible. As the sections appeared care was taken to point 
‘out the share of each sculptor in the joint work. One example 
will suffice. In The Architect of January 2 it was said :— 
‘There is so much unity of spirit in the arrangement, the 

names of Mr. Armstead and Mr. Birnie Philip are likely to be 
always conjoined in every description of the memorial.’ It is 


SS eee 


well, however, to note that the series of architects as well ; 
the series of sculptors were executed: by Mr. Birnie Phili; 
while the painters, poets and musicians were undertaken } 
Mr. Armstead.” The last sentence of the curator is reminisce 
of “‘ Meditations among the Tombs.” What the general publ} 
may think about the podium and) its sculptors we dare ni 
determine. Probably, from the general effect, they assume tt! 
groups to be a single inspiration, but) executed by varioy| 
hands. A similar conclusien has» been drawn from the frie, 
of the Parthenon. But it is saddening to, find a curat, 
coming forward in defence of one of the sculptors and ignorin 
the facts that there were two, and that the success of the wor 
is owing to their loyally working on the same lines at som 
sacrifice of their own imagination. We hope Mr. Armstea| 
does not agree with his champion, nor consider the mention ; 
his old comrade’s name to be a “slight” on himself | 


{ 


GENERAL. | 


The Portrait of Rodin, by Mr. John W. Alexander, t 
American painter, has been purchased for the Fine Ar 
Museum of Cincinnati, where it will be placed in the permaner 
collection. The work was awarded a gold medal at the Par) 
Salon 1900. a 

A Long Inquiry was held in Bombay in connection wit 
the collapse of a building on May 31, whereby three European 
and one native were killed. The jury returned a verdict! 
culpable homicide, not amounting to murder, against the own¢ 
and constructor. Both were committed for trial at th 
sessions, BX |) 

Mr. A. J. Gaskin has received the appointment of maste 
of the School for Jewellers and Silversmiths, Vittoria Stree) 
Birmingham, in succession to Mr. Catterson Smith. , ; 

The Work now proceeding in front of Buckingham Palac| 
is the first portion of what is required to prepare the site fo 
the National Memorial to Queen Victoria, and includes th) 
levelling and laying-out of the site, and the building of th 
necessary retaining wall in St. James’s Park. All the abov| 


work will be carried out between now and November 1. Oe 


The Foundation-stone was laid on Monday with fu’ 
Masonic honours of a new parish church at-Skelmersdale, nea 


| Liverpool. The building will be in the Late Perpendicular styk! 


and will consist of nave, north. and south aisles, a chapel 0 
the ground floor of the tower, and the necessary ‘vestrie') 
parish-rooms, &c. The total cost is estimated at 9,000/) 
and towards this amount 5,o00/. has been raised, Th 
designs have been prepared by Messrs. Austin & Paley 
Lancaster. Messrs. J. Thoms & Sons, Lancaster, are th 
general contractors. | 


The Committee appointed to consider the choice ofa sit) 


| for the proposed Federal capital of Australia are in favour ¢ 


the town of Tumut, which is 264 miles south-west of Sydney. | 
' Sir William Agnew has presented to the National Galler 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Hartley and her child) 
known as “The Nymph and Young Bacchus,” which i 
regarded by many as one of the painter’s finest works. It wi) 
be remembered that some years ago Sir William presente) 
“The Harbour of Refuge,” by Fred Walker, to the sam 
gallery. a 
The London County Council have decided to appropriatt 

at a cost of 30,000/., a site in Southampton Row for the pro. 
posed London Day Training College. The site is next to a 
already allocated for the Central School of Arts and Crafts. | 
The Additions to the palace at Laeken for the King of th’ 
Belgians, which M. G. Girault is carrying out, comprist) 
besides the apartments for the monarch, a chapel, riding) 
school, stables and coachhouses, all of which are on a larg) 
scale. Although the work was not commenced until six month) 
ago, the buildings will be roofed before the winter and com 
pleted in spring. 
_ ‘We have Received with regret the announcement of th| 
death, which took place on the 15th inst., of Mr. J. S. Stevens 
of Poundfield, Old Woking, ‘senior partner in the old 
established firm of Archibald Smith & Stevens, of “Janu 
Works,” Queen’s Road, Battersea. No changes, we under 
stand, will be made in connection with the business, which will 
be conducted as heretofore by the surviving partners. a4 
“The Royal Architectural Museum has now been acquilé 
by the Architectural Association, and will be reopened to th 
public about April next, by which time the necessary alteratior 
will be completed. 


year book of that thriving town. ° 
buildings, maps, &c, The statistics are abundant. 


pages the reader will be able to realise the condition ° 
Newport and its future as a centre of industry and commerce 
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THE CAPITAL AND CounTiEs BANK, REDHILL. 


SPENCER GRANT, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Bacup.—Aug, 12.—For the erection of an infants’ school in 
Lanehead Lane, Bacup. Messrs, Smith & Cross, architects, 
Town Hall Chambers, Rochdale, 

BEIGHTON.—For the erection of business premises at 
Beighton. Mr, G. Platts, manager, Central Stores, Wood- 
house, 

Bow BRIDGE.—July 28.—For rebuilding a portion of the 
relief arch, building two buttresses and other work at Bow 
Bridge, Devon. Mr. H, Michelmore, clerk to County Council, 
the Castle, Exeter. 

BRADFORD.—For pulling-down and rebuilding front of 
Elephant and Castle hotel, Westgate. Mr. John Jackson, 
architect, Barry Street, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND Aug. 7.—For the erection of an infirmary 
block, casual wards and porter’s lodge at the workhouse. Mr. 
P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

BRIDGWATER. July 29.—For the extension of infants’ 
cloak-room and lavatory at the Albert Street Board school, 
Messrs. Samson & Cottam, architects, 43 and 45 High Street 
Bridgwater, 

CALVERLEY.—For the erection of engine-house at Ravens. 
cliffe Mill, Calverley. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & J. Harper 
Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, 
Leeds. 

CPELMSFORD <—july.-27,— For. the erection of aq public 
library, museum and school of art in Market Road, Messrs, 
Chancellor & Son, High Street, Chelmsford, 

CHIPPING ONGAR —July 29 —For the erection of children’s 
homes at Chipping Ongar, Essex, Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CLEETHORPES.—July 29 —For the erection of a lodge and 
outbuildings in the Cleethorpes Park, Mr. Egbert Rushton, 
Surveyor, Poplar Road, ; 

COATBRIDGE.—July 27.—For the erection of car-shed, 
offices, &c., in Main Street, Coatbridge. The Construction 
Engineer, the British Electric Traction Company, Ltd., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

COLCHESTER,—July 28 —For the erection of a tramcar 
shed, consisting chiefly of iron and steel], for the tramways 
committee. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Colchester, 

COVENTRY Aug, t.—For ‘the erection of (specification 
No. 6) sulphate works, comprising sulphate house (54 feet 
9 inches by 27 feet 6 inches), sulphate store (54 feet by 18 feet), 
boiler-house (48 feet 3 inches by 30 feet), lime Store and 
warehouse over 31 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches) and 
chimney (80 feet high); and (7) the excavation for and con- 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

Ln view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRIS TER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this Paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Lmperial Build- 

_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be Slad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Brogress in which they 
may be interestea. 

The authors of signed articles and Dapers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETc. 
** As great disappointment ts Jrequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &¢., it zs par- 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, £.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T) hursdays, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ACTON.—Plans are invited for a school for 250 boys to be 
erected at Acton. The architect whose plans are selected as 
first will be asked to Carry out the work at a commission of 5 
percent. The second set of plans will receive a premium of 
30/., and the third set of plans 20/, Mr. B. S. Gott, clerk of the 
Governors, Guildhall, Westminster, 

RAWTENSTALL.—Oct, 12,—Competitive designs are invited 
‘for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
Premiums of Tool, 50/. and 30/, respectively will be awarded, 

r A. W. Lawson, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall, 

SCOTLAND —Sept. 12.—Competitive Plans are invited for 

alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall, 
t. GeorgeMu trdoch, borough surveyor, 


manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 


DaRTFORD.—July 27.—For the erection of new wards and 
administrative buildings at the workhouse, West Hill, Dart- 
ford. Mr. G. H. Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 


DEVIZES —July 32.—For Converting part of the town hal 


DISTINGTON.—Aug, 3.—For the enlargement of Dyon 
school, Distington. Mr. H. Hill, Dyon Side, Distington, 

DRIFFIELD.—July 39.-—For additions to the infirmary at 
the Driffield workhouse Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 
Driffield. 

DUBLIN.—July 27.-—For works and repairs at the Marl- 
borough Street Training College, including | the residential 
establishments at North Great George’s Street, Talbot Street 
and Glasnevin. Mr, J. Franklin Fuller, architect, 179 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

DURHAM —July 28 —For the erection of education offices, 
Durham. Mr, William Crozier, architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham, . 


XATES & GREEN, ETD., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 
| NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


STABLE AND FARM 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE —July 27 —For new shop front and alterations to 
post office, Mr, J. Wightman Douglas, architect, 1 St, 
Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


MANGERs, 


_ _In Finest White, 


Cream and Brown FITTINGS, 
Salt Glazed whith ‘is ee 
Ware. sen : 

tee Post Free, 


LONDON OFFICE aNp SHOWROOMS, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.c., 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EALING.—July 30.—For the erection of slipper baths at | Kew.—July 3t—For the reconstruction of the old 


Williams Road, West Ealing. Mr. Charles Jones, surveyor, herbarium, Kew Gardens. Conditions and form of contract 
Town Hall, Ealing, W. : may be seen on application to Mr. J. B. Westcott, H M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

LrEps.—For the erection of five houses and shops in Hare- 
hills Lane, Leeds. Mr. W. Mason Coggill, architect, Stourton, 


Hunslet. 


ESHOLT —July 30.—For the erection of two semi-detached 
houses at Esholt. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, architects, 
7 Exchange, Bradford. 

EXETER.—July 27.—For the erection of offices, &c., at the Eas : 

Castle, Exeter. Mr. E H. Harbottle, county architect, Exeter. sae: —July Pires pan are al ren . pe 

Careen oe Aaa y : | and the erection of new workshops, &c., at iteha oad. 
Sere meant July 32.—For the erection of stab'es at Tyne | \fr, William Bruce, architect, Greek Street Chambers, Greek 

ast. r. J. Bower, borough surveyor, Town Hall, | street 
Gateshead. on ; A F I i f bandstand 
; nee IMEHOUSE —Aug. 4——For the erecticn of bandstand, 
Me a ee 31.—For the rebuilding of the Causey | caretaker’s watchbox, gymnasium, apparatus, conveniences and 
Street CG: en q , Gateshead. Mr. L. H. Armour, 16 West | shelter, boundary walls and iron railings at Brickfield Gardens, 
, Gateshead. Spenlow Street. Particulars may be obtained at the General: 

GRIMSBY —July 31.—For the erection of a fence wall and Cunstructional Section (Architect’s Dep7rtment), 18 Pall Malk 
the widening of Brighowgate, the extension of the Haven East, S W. 


Bridge and the widening of Old Dock Road. Mr. H. Gilbert LyMINGE.—July 29 —For the erection of a coach-house for 
Whyatt, surveyor, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. an ambulance at the sanatorium, FEachend Hill, Lyminge; 
HAYLING ISLAND.—July 31.—For the erection of coast- Kent. Mr. H. Ames, surveyor, Elham. 

guard buildings at Hayling Island, Hampshire, consisting of MAryPorT.—July 3t.—For the erection of warehouses at. 
houses for an officer and twelve men, watchroom, outbuildings, Maryport. Mr. €. Eaglesfield, architect, Maryport. 

&c. Particulars may be obtained on application to the Super- New MALDEN.—Aug. 31 —For the erection of new public 
intending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. offices, fire station, stabling, &c, at New Malden, Surrey Mr. 


HEMSWORTH —For the erection of fifteen houses at Hems- William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


worth, near Wakefield. Mr. James Simmons, off Hague Lane, New MILu.—July 29.—-For alteration and enlargement of 
Tenterhill, New Mill, near Huddersfield Mr. F. W. Ridgway, 


Hemsworth. 

HULL.—For the erection of classrooms at St. George’s architect, Borough Chambers, Dewsbury. 

Road Primitive Methodist schools Mr. T. Beecroft Atkinson, Newton Appor.—July 28.—For alterations of the back 
architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. offices, &c , at the scattered homes, Greenaway Villas, Highweek. 


Mr Samuel Segar, architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 
NottincHaM.—For the erection of a Board school on 
Sneinton Boulevard. Mr. F. B_ Lewis, architect, Guildhall; 


HULL.—July 29.—For the erection of a park-keeper’s 
lodge in the East Park. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, 
Town Hall, Hull. 


IRELAND —July 27.—For repairs to labourers’ cottages at SS oe —Tuly 29.—For the erection of a new dis- 
Cae ee Mr. S. G. Gallagher, Corballis Castle, charge block and zx a agonal storey to the nurses’ block at 
: _ | the infectious diseases hospital, Milton. Mr. Alexander 
IRELAND —July 27.—For the erection of two cottages in | Hellard, town clerk Town Hall, Portsmouth 
the townland of Drumsurn. Mr. William Crawford, clerk, at aeinas: eeauon rebuilding New-in-Pendle 
Rural District Council Offices, Limavady. bridge. Mr W. Compton Hal), county bridgemaster, Ccunty 
[RELAND.—Aug. 1 —For the erection of a dwelling-house Offices, Preston : | 
at Hillsborough, co. Down. Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, SALE —July 27.—For the erection of a cemetery lodge at 


Dromore, co Down. Brooklands, Sale. Mr. W. Holt, surveyor to the Urban 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


Soe ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘Stoneface’). 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St 
Joseph Brooke & Sons 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., Ltd.); 
MANUFACIURERS OoFr 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT GLAZED BRICKS, & 


ipperholme Works, HALIFAX. 


LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 146 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W_ 


ONLY F 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 
‘«s Wherever the PasTEUR Fiurer has been applied typhoid fever has dis.ppeared.” j 


SEND FOR LIST #A4.Q."’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.. 
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District Council, 
Sale. 


premises, Jamaica Street, Peterhead. 
Marr, architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


& LAND.—July 27.—For the erection of a farm steading 
Bin a Mr. R.° Durward, Estates 


at Blair of Bourtee, Aberdeen. 
Office, Blelack, Dinnet. 


“4 Io 
SCOTLAND.—July 30.—For the erection of headmaster’s 
ae: Mr. T. R Atkinson, archi- 


house at Gordon, Berwickshire. 
tect, Earlston. 


SHREWSBURY.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a aie 
Mr W. 


cattle sale ring (walls of brickwork and slated roof), 
Chapple Eddowes, borough surveyor, The Square, Shrews- 
oury. ; 

SHREWSBURY — Aug. 4.—For the erection of station 
buildings and other works at Shrewsbury station, for the joint 


committee of the London and North-Western and Great Western 


Railway Companies Mr. A E. Bolter, secretary to joint 
committee, Paddington Station. 

STANLEY.—July 3t.—For the erection of four-roomed 
house at Mount Pleasant, Stanley, Peases West. Mr. Peter 
Frater, Howden-le- Wear 

SUNDERLAND —Aug, t0.—For the erection of St. Mary’s 
new vicarage, Tyne Dock, Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, 
architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

ULVERSTON.—Aug 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
Ulverston and District cottage hospital, comprising new wards 
and operating theatre, &c. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, 
architects, Central Buildings, Brogden Street. 

WALES — July 27 —For the erection of twenty-eight houses 
at Tirphil Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

WALES — July 27.—For the erection of ninety-one houses 
at Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

WALES.—July 29.—For the erection of a cottage and an 
extensive lodging-house, — bath-rooms, WC.) at Riverside, 
Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr, 


Mr. Henry Dixon, clerk, Council Offices, 


rect] business 
TLAND. — July 27.— For the erection of : i 
ae A ee Messrs. Jenkins & 


WALES.—July 30.—For alterations and additions to a shop 
and dwelling-house at Abercanaid. Mr. R. C, Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Cefn Coed. 


WALES.—July 30 —For the erection of 
at Aberaman. Mr, 
Aberdare. 


WALES.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of steam laundry, stack, 
stables and other buildings, for the Abertillery Steam Laundry 
Co, Ltd. Mr. George C. Hillard, architect, Market Chambers, 
Abertillery. 


WALES —Aug. 1.—For the erection of forty-one houses at 
Ferndale. Mr. W. A Lloyd, 20 Elm Street, Ferndale. 

WALES.—Aug. 4—For alterations and additions to the 
Corn Exchange inn, Gilwern. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, 
Abergavenny. 


WALES.—Aug. 4—For the erection of a nine-stall stable, 
refreshment-room and outbuildings at the Navigation inn, 
Gilwern, near Abergavenny. Mr. B. J Francis, architect, 
Abergavenny. 

WALES.— Aug. 6—For the erection of a chapel at 
Ynysybwl. Mr. Arthur O, Evans, Pontypxidd. 

WALES.—Aug 7.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Cemaes, Anglesea, consisting of houses for three 
men and a watch-room, &c. Drawings and specification can 
be seen at the office of the Director of Works Department, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

WALEs.—Aug. 10,—For the erection of forty houses at 


| seventy-two houses 
oe Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 


Pontnewynydd. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, architects, Club 
Chambers, Pontypool. 
WALES.—Aug. 15.—For alterations and additions to the 


trustees of Kidwelly Calvinistic Methodist 


chapel for the 
John Anthony & Sons, Anchor 


chapel, Kidwelly. Messrs. 
House, Kidwelly. 

WALES.—Aug. 26—For the erection of a school at 
Troedyrhiw for 400 boys. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 
Aberdare. 

WALTON-ON- THAMES, — July 31.— For the erection of a 
cottage hospital at Walton-on-Thames. Mr. John Gough, 
architect, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


WALES,—July 39.—For the rebuilding of Nebo Congrega- 
tional chapel, Glyncorrwg, Port Talbot: Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


WARRINGTON.—Aug. 17.—For rebuilding church, New- 
church, near Warrington. 
tects, 44 Church Street, Leigh, Lancashire. 


Messrs. Travers & Ramsden, archi- 


ELECTRIC (The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


HEY DRO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COM PANY, 


aula ESTAB.] (1877. 
= Telegrams, Telephone, 
2147 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 
‘ London Wall. 
FoRM of Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
awn Tennis Courts, & 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
—— 

Construction. 


By Its use 
alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 


FINEST “HYDRO”. 


“MADE. Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, HEAD OFFIOR AND WORKS : 
: MOTHERWELL. 


TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.w. 
Catalogues Free, 


‘WORTLEY FIRE cLay co, FRENCH ASPHALTE co, 


Bi h of 
(Branch o the Leeds Fireclay o., Ltd.), .| Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the. Company’s 


ELL 
AND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Bea, 


| GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 's tanrence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
RICHARD D2. BATCHELOR, 


| 


tye Artesian i i 
soon Fee resian and Consulting Well Engineer. bn, 2a 2 as 
58 A ee ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. eS, be Jeng 
“aseeeger WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. atin Sg Sey 
oN" LARGEST Stream WELL-Borrxe Toots iN THE Kinepom. 8 on,“ 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE rox BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 

BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 

SUPPLIED. 

THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON CRANITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“'SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing, 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOw, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


me HELLIWELL 


“* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE; 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


oS 
LIST of Art Plates published in “ The 


Vol. Q 


LXIX. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound ‘in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


| 


4.. Architect '' will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperia} Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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West HARTLEPOOL, — July 27.— For the erection of a 
block of school buildings (new upper grade school) to accom- 
modate 1,200 scholars, with outbuildings, caretaker’s house, 
&c,, in Elswick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. Mr. Richard Holt, architect, Liverpool. 

WHITEHAVEN.—-July 30.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
12 Duke Street, Whitehaven. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 
53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

WHITEHEAD.—July 31.—For the erection of two good 
houses and shops at Whitehead. Mr. F. W. Lockwood, 
architect, 91 Victoria Street, 

WORTHING —July 28.—For the erection of fire-brigade 
station and firemen’s cottages in High Street. Mr. Wm. 
Verrall, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 


T. A, Turnbull 


destructor works. 


Roberts & Co., Union 


J. Lynn, 56 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UPON-MERSEY. 
For street works in Carlton Road (part of), Mr. F. HuTTon, 
surveyor. = 
BETHELL & SONS, Ol 


S. Andrews, 

— J. H. Clapham 
dfield Road, Sale (accepied ). 

Hill & 

BARKING. 

For street works and draining of Victoria Road and Loxford 

Road jin their district, for the Barking Town Urban 

District Council. Mr. C. F. DAWSON, surveyor. 


Parsons & Parsons oL1,017 10) 7 
D. T. Jackson : ; 1,896 o 8 
G, T. Anderson : : ; ‘ 1,836 18 o 
B. W. GLENNY, Romford (accepfed ) To1g a5 26 


BLACKWELL. 
For road improvements at Newton, in the parish of Blackwell, 


G. J. CHRISTOPHER, 


BLACKHILL. 


For street works in Queen Street, Blackhill, Durham. Mr. 
THOMAS KNOX, surveyor. 


. £123 10 o 
II4 16 o 


Blackhill (accepted) 
BRADFORD. 


For the erection of an electricity station at Sunbridge Road 


Mr. F. E. P. EDWARDS, city architect. 
Accepted tenders. 


J. Moulson & Son, Ltd., 86 Bower Street, excavator, mason, 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner. 


Foundry, Cutler Heights, ironfounder 
and smith. 


G. Jackson, 484 Gaythorne Road, plumber and glazier. 
T. Nelson & Son, Midland Yard, slater. 


Manningham Lane, painter. 


For the erection of new lodge at Harold Park, Low Moor, 
Mr. F. E. P.. EDW. 


ARDS, city architect. 
Accepted tenders. 


Bradford Builders, Ltd., excavator, mason and bricklayer, 


Horton, carpenter and joiner, 
, Bradford, plumber and glazier. 


Bradford Plasterers Works’ Department, plasterer. 


Nelson, Bradford, slater. 


J. W. Walton, Bradford, painter. 


BRIGHTON. 


For the supply and erection of 5,400 kw, of generating plant at 
the Southwick power-station and 5,000 kw. of motor- 
generator converting plant, with’ switchboards, instru- 
ments, &c., at the North. Road power-station, 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, consulting engineer, Star Chambers, 
30 Moorgate Street, EC. 

BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE 
TURING CO., LTD, Trafford Park, Manchester, £79,846, 
with addition of £580 for electrically-driven condensers 


Mr, 


ELECTRIC AND MANUFAC- 


Mansfield. Mr. H. SILCOCK, surveyor. 
I. Parton : ‘ : pena 1G 10 epee 
Lane Bros sig eO.'0 BROWNHILLS. 
T. Goodall 438 © o| For the erection of a new wing to the public buildings, Brown- 
H. Ashley B72, OO hills, Staffs. Mr. W. B. CHANCELLOR, surveyor. 
J. Barnes -. , : : j : : > By/ton t) L. & R. Barton : oe LAO Oma 
J. TOMLINSON, South Normanton, Alfreton (ac- J. Cresswell. : : ; : : 505 0 O 
cepted ) 329 10 O H. Twist & SON, Brownhills (accepzed ) 498 oO O 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, B.0., QUANTITIES, ae, LITHOGRAPHED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C,| METCHIM & SON, 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. | and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C = z 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUGING Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 74. ; | 
COLOURED DRAWIMGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | BLUE and 


lithographed and printed in colours. | 
FERRO-GALLIC 
{ 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
PRINTS. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIDS SUPPLIED. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


S8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 


envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
A. HARRIS, 


Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
T. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 


Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


OLDACRES & CO., ~ OHANOERY LANE, 
SANITARY APPLIANCES 


LONDON, W.O. 
Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9" x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘“‘Oldacres, London.” 
ee 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Catalogues on Application. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


‘«« DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 3 


M O N Oo G RAM S, Complete, with box, pad 


and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neatitype, 2s, post: 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St, Birmingham. | 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


|'POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORR’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
85 Westminster. 


Telephone No. 1 
« Cartoons, London.” 


Telegraphic Address, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


Ww J FURSE & CO 4 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. — 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


CLARK, LTD. 


y BuoomMsBuRY BRASS & WIRE WORKS _ F 
Ali 46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every: desoription | ' 
of useful and ornamental : 


MAMI) WIREWORK, 


PETIA), Steves: ime Sereems, Dest 
Rails, Wirework for Coil — 
TTT] case, nites, wen 
PITTI 2eciee or istton ot windows aad 
LNAVAUUALAUNU 8 
Estimates and Ilustrations post — 

ll i noe 
Te et 
a era pean bound. in Cloth, Gilt Lettered; price 12s. 6d. i 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, nC, [; 


| 
fo 


Skylights: | 
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CAMBRIDGE. CROYDON. 
For rebuilding 28, 29 and 30 Burleigh Street. Mr. PAUL | For the erection of a clerk of works’ office on the Norbury 
BAUSOR, architect, 9 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Estate. 
Quantities by the architect. ROBERTS & CO (accepted ) . £143 10 0 
Oak Building Co, Ltd. « £15570 9 .0 Pantene 
Kerridge & Shaw. ; 1,560 0 oO 


T. H. PRIME & Sons, Cambridge (accefied ) I,40lL O O 


CANNOCK. 
For the-hot-water heating of the workhouse. 
G. H. Ropinson, Derby (accepted). 
CATTERICK. : 
For the construction of a burial-ground for the civil parish of 
Catterick, Yorks. _ 
A, MCKENZIE, Catterick (accepted) . : Leet 2. O 
CHEADLE. 


For the erection of an isolation hospital, containing two 
pavilions, one for twelve beds and one for four beds, 
administrative block and laundry, &c. Mr. F. T. INSKIP, 


APA Yeo ode a) 


surveyor. 
J. Bagnall. .£2;286 0 oO 
J. Pattison : ¢ é 4 : 28227 OmeOu O 
W. Alcock : : : : c F ; 2,167 eye; 
BRIDGETT & HAND, Stoke-on-Trent (acceffed) 1,981 0 o 


CHERITON. 
For repairing and making-good a part of Church Road, 
Cheriton, Kent. 
J. REEVEs, Cheriton, Kent (accepted). 
For street works in Alma Road, Broomefield Road, Ashley 
Avenue, Cheriton, Kent. 
Accepted tenders. 
Alma Road, 
J. Reeves, Cheriton, Kent. 
Broomefield Road and Ashley Avenue. 
A. McCarthy, Cheriton. 
COLDSTREAM. 
For additions to the cottage hospital, Coldstream. 


For the construction of an 


For the repair, strengthening and carrying to its original 
height the spire of the church in 


Northgate. 
Alexander, Nevins & Co. 


W. Hogg & Sons. : : : : . 200m aero 
TATTERSALL & SMITH, 87 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough (accepted) . : : : on 235 Om oO 


DORKING. 


For street works in Hart Road and road connecting Rothes 


Road with Hart Road. Mr. G. Somers MATTHEWS, 


surveyor. 
J. May - 4498 0 o 
E. Iles,, jun, . - 480 0 oO 
AL Ge Soan : 464.00 
W. M. Woodland 462 8 o 
A. Wilcox é : ‘ - . 460 Io c 
FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accefzed ) 439 Io o 


DURHAM, 


For whitewashing, colourwashing, &c, at ‘the Framwellgate 


Infants’ (Board) school. 


EE. Hinchley - - . : mM AIA IG 3 
T. Hopper . : - - : A 5 eee Ae 2. TO 
C.J. Robinson . : 2 . LZ5105 o 
E. Dopp, Market Place (accepled ) I0 10 o 


EDINBURGH. 
18-inch diameter fireclay pipe 
sewer in Grange Loan and Kilgraston Road and the re- 
construction of sewer in South Gray Street. 
Accepted tenders. 
R. Wallace, 29 Hope Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Grange Loan and Kilgraston Road sewer ~ 4513 8 
5 


q 3 3 
R. Wallace, South Gray Street sewer 260005) 6 


Accepted tenders, 

W. Smith & Son, Coldstream, mason. 
White & Elliott, Coldstream, joiner. 
R. Rule, Coldstream, slater and plasterer. 
T. B. Ford, Coldstream, plumber. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. bli aye it 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also || IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 

Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, || Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad S treet, B.C. | Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 
a Sh i eee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


GOLCAR. 
For alteration and reseating to gallery at St. John’s Church, 
Golcar, Yorks. Mr. ARTHUR SHAW, architect, Golcar, 
J. VARLEY & Sons, Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield (accepted ), 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
{ WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| A.C. W. HOBMAN & Co. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.2. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co, 


SS (Successors to 
OHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AN 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


PHILLIPS’ 


Lo 


PATENT 


K-JAW SES ae 
AA PARTITION BRICKS. 
Wiki" FIREFROOF. SOUNDPROOF. 


Half the weight of ordinary Bricks. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


| 


, MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
f For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
f een 


| HE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Cont: LIMITED, The Best Material for 
ib open and the Lists of Tenders received ackette Fete ENGINEERS, Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
| week in the pages of this Journal. BENSON STREET Geach-houses, Se, 
The Subscription, including postage, is only 19/- per ; : ; Gh Re 
1 S CONTRACTOR TO J8)249 ESTABLISHED 
; Annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can order it from LIVE RPOO LE H.M. GOVERNMENT. * co, 1851. 


your newsagent for 4d. per week. 
Published EVERY FRIDAY by GILBERT Woop & Oo, 
| LTD., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, B.0, : 


halte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E. 


Every description of Asp) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GRIMSBY. HORDEN COLLIERY. 
For the construction “ofthe 15-feet street behind Queen’s | For the erection of 150 cottages at Horden Colliery. Mr. 
Parade and 2 enh Lane. E. W. LYALL, ae 39 North eee Darlington. 
Guy. ; ; : ; Le GOSu lO A R burton . : - £39,430 0 O 
Waterman . : * ; : 6 fat =e 3457-150 J. & J. Airey. : : . 5 : 2 £27,;55ONOnEC 
A. E. White : : 2 é : : 5 so Koes J.G Brown . : 3 ects : . 25,630 0 © 
Bannard . ; : Kae weYoo aia 2 ey) H. Bell 23,475 O O 
E, R. WHITE, Grimsby porn : é e247 8 S. Wiison, Old Shotton, Castle Eden, RS.O. d 
For alteration of pipes at the ol t ; (accepted). : 22,075 
Great.Central pe ae eae ee, Bs Pfis9-0L 10 Pearson & Lathom ( portion only) « : : “17,809; 0=m0 
Great Grimsby Coal, Salt & Tanning Co, : 5 ae GEO 
CHARLTON & Co. (accepted) : 2 : LPR oye M0) HORSE 
For reheating Broadbridge House. Mr. R. RENWICK, surveyor. 
For alteration of floor at the old re Ee station. Hill eM il £172 1 
Gilbert & Kitten. 2c ae.4- ea nL 107 O Cop alre Une 12 a 
Hewins & Goodhand . : : : : me lel 2a L Otter & Co. / % : : : ee yee: 
CooK, Grimsby (accepted) . ° . : eeLG m0. 10 pee 2. (accep ea) 5 ; : . IRA ae 
BUNTINGDON. 
HANDSWORTG. For erecting a verandah at the hospital. Mr. S. INSKIP 
For street works in South Road. Mr. H, RICHARDSON, Lapps, architect, Market Place, dies > 
surveyor. W. Howard . L254 1geO 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd. : . ECO TOMS G. Wrycroft & Sons, Ss " Neots, Hunts (con- 
Gey : 5 : : aeIkOO5 me OnO ditionally accepted) . : ; ‘ . 241 0 6 
J. Mackay : : 5 : : : <q ZOZOmeO 
J. White, jun. . Q > ; : . Peo fe) 2 RENT: 
Fitzmaurice & Co, Ltd. . ; . 988 9 10| For the erection of six cottages in Chapel Avenue, Orpington. 
A. COOPER, Birmingham (accepted) ; eek OO7 MOO Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 
Ironmonger Lane, E.C, ard Orpington. 
HERTFORD. H. Somerford & Son ; : : ; 41,377 Oe 
For sewera nd street works in D be Road WON eh ; y ‘ : ‘ Oe ah 
gea eet works in Duncombe Road (part of) e 
and Church Road (part of). Mr. JOHN Hy. JEvONS, borough Lees + Linge? ae 
eidineer. P ug SrEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted). .  « 1311 098 
Wallace & Inns : ‘ : ’ : . £2,345 0 O For the erection of five cottages at Chapel Avenue, Orpington. 
A. C. Soan 3 2 q i i : Toe O Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 
W. H. Hinkins . : d : : , . 2,117 0 0 Ironmonger Lane, E.C,, and Orpington. 
Ekins & Co. . ; 2 ; ° ; . 1,675 0 0 STEBBINGS & PANNEIT (accepted) . ; pi, 14Or Ome 
J Jackson. ; ; A . : c . 1,663 0 ©} For the erection of a private house, Chelsfield. Mr. G. 
A T.Catley . : . - - : sO487 08 0 ST, PIERRE HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 lronmonger 
E ae 3 : . : ; : eal 5 40) 10. 10 Lane, E.C., and ee 
M. _ Ketteringham . : ‘ : : - esA7O 0 "O W. Owen . ; : ; oL917. 01a 
G. S Tomlinson : : , se uieteNoue (oye 6) J. Smith : ; < ; A 4 + 093) .OmnO 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) 3 - pel B 54720 0 H. Somerford & Son . ; ‘ f 5 . FOO RmsOnse 
H. G Miller : - Z + 91,346- -0 oO te Knight. : : j : $ 2.2780, 20 50 
Dh boner 5 ; ; F ; ; sats 3h7: 70. iO Stebbings & Pannett i 5 : ‘ i ; 10905 OG 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) * 
ae Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE icctate S275. Sits corns: tee ie 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. — 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


, : FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. . 


For UNDERIINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JotstTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SouND, . Also for Damp Wallis. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Ww. SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. : 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, We 


WV 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX: 


| Suitable forall kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


7 JOHNSON PHILLIPS CABIE 
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KEN T—continucd. 

For alterations to the Wheatsheaf. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE 
HARRIS, architect and surveycr, 8 Ironmonger Lane, EC, 
and Orpington. 

G. SAXBY (accepted) . : F 4195 18 6 

For alterations to the Maxwell Arms. Mr. G ST, PIERRE 
HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C, 


and Orpington 


H. Somerford & Son . : : : ZL! 13 0 0 
W. OWEN (accepied) . : : : : te Lor) 
For alterations to the Bul), St. Paul’s Cray. Mr. G. ST. 


PIERRE HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 Ironmonger 
Lane, E C., and Orpington, 


H., M. Glassup .£125 0 oO 
Somerford & Son. SE SA ORO, 
T. Knight : : : : S3m7 ano 
STEBBINGS & PANNETS (accepied ) 730 Ona O 


For the erection of a detached cottage at Green Street Green, 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 


WELDON STONE. 


WI 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDONSTONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTE RING, 
—_—————————————— 


V 


| 


Chelsfield. Mr. G. St. PIERRE HARRIS, architect and 
surveyor, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C, and Orpington. 


B. J. White . : - : RIVA S (0) | Ko. 
Wa Borere. . : . : : ’ - 369 0 O 
J Smith : ; - : - ROS OnEO 
W. OWEN (accepicd ) 360 0 oO 


For addition cf a new choir vestry to parish church, Downe. 
Mr. G ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 
8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C, and Orpington. 


W. Borer : 24245 0 oO 
Je siithoe « F . 240 0 0 
W. Owen . = . 238 0 O 


LONDON. 

For additions and alterations to Ormesby, 120 Upper Tulse 
Hill, SW. Mr. E. HARDING PAYNE, architect, 11 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Geo. Candler & Son*, - ; é . £699 
Wm. Sayer & Son r : : a A . 680 
J. Selway & Son . : : ; ; : POSS 
J. Anley & Son*, : ri - : é . 634 
J. Marsland& Son , ; : ; : « 625 
J. STEWART (accepted)*  , : : : - 547 
Crabb & Son (withdrawn) . : : 510 
* Additional estimates. 


Cco0o0o0 00 


LONDON— continued. 


For underpinning and repairs to swimming-bath at the Royai 


Normal College for 


the Blind, Upper Norwood, S.E. Mr. 


E. HARDING PAyNg, hon archiiect, 11 Jobn Street, Bed- 


ford Row, W.C. 


Wm. Poole & Son, Ltd. ; .£170 0 oO 
J. & C. Bowyer : - 165 G@ © 
Wm. Sayer & Son : 148 0 oO 
J. STEWART (accepted ) i : 136 0 © 
For the erection of additional buildings and structurad 
alterations and repairs to shop and premises, No. 835 Old 
Kent Road, SE, for Mr. Wm. C. Freeston. Mx. 

Jae HALSTED WATERWORTH, architect and surveyor, 


281A Queen’s Road, New Cross Gate 
’ ? 


S.E, and Welling, 


Kent. 
J. & A. Oldman .4349 0 o 
H. M. Dobson 3270 OL. 
S. R. Best 304 14 © 
B Gale 264 Q9 @ 
W. Coates 252 10 oO 
F. Dawes . é : : A ; é 246 0 © 
HOOPER & WRIGHT, New Cross (accepted ) 209 15 oO 
For the erection of additional buildings and structural 
alterations and repairs to shop and premises, No. 729 Ola 
Kent Road,{ SE, for Mr. Wm. C. Freeston. Mr. 
J. HALSTED WATERWORTH, architect and surveyor, 


281A Queen’s Road, New Cross Gate, S E. 


Kent. 
W. Falkner 
W. J. Dixon : : 
W. Coates . : - 
S.R Best : ‘ ; : : : 
B&A GALE, Old Kent Road (accepted ) F 
For the conversion into business premises of 
Road, S.E., for Mrs. M. A. C. Beacock. 
WATERWORTH, architect and 
Road, New Cross Gate, S.E 
S. R. Best : 


For sundry repairs and decorative work to propert 
Mra it 


Estate at New Cross, Greenwich. 
WATERWORTH, surveyor 
Road, New Cross Gate, 

S R. Best 7 


W. FALKNER, New Cross (accepied): 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


REET, 


e 


ESTED GUARANTEED ° 
WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES, 


OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


MEDWAY) 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


T. 


as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, 


[LDON STONB tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS| 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


Lifts a Specialty. 


(M. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT st 
DEPTFORD, S.E, 


Dinner 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


66 
SAMSON” | 
SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 


TEN“FOLD THE DURABILITY [ME | 
(OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED 
BEST” SASH LINES AT 


PracTicatty THE SAME PRIGE 
IT Is SPEGIFIED ey au 


HE LEADING ARCHITECTS. "y iy 
IT IS USED BY ALL THE : We ; 
\ B=ST BUILD: Rs. 
IW. E. PECK & Go. 
NSSUYP) 8, BRADFORD AVENUE, _ 


LONDON, E.c. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


THE ARCHITECT, 


OLUME LXIX. OF 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pric 12: 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G. Ot 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND. POWER. 


= 


-4£347 oO 
On 
249 O 
219 15 
199 Oo 


, and Welling, 


° 
fos 
Cc 
eo 


Co 


No. 262 Brockley 


Mr. J. HALSTErs 


- £179 10 


Surveyor, 281A Queen’s 
, and Welling, Kent. 
»£210-0 oa 
y on Martin’s 
HALstEp. 
to the estate, 2814 Queen’s 
S E, and Welling, Kent. 


oO 


e147), 0110 


GALVA 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.c. 


BALDWINS, bw. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & co., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & COo., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON Co., Lt@ 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 
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LONDON— continued. PATTISHALL—continued. 
For rebuilding back addition to No. 6 Clifton Road, Peckham, Estimate No. 2, three Cottages. 
SE, for “Miss Haines. Mr. J. HALSTED WATERWORTH, Sturgess & Sons. . é 507, 12500 
architect and surveyor, 2814 Queen’s Road, New Cross H. Branson. . : 7 ; . - 22590 Omao 
Gate, S E., and Welling, Kent. T. Adams & Son. : d : ‘ , ) 504 17am 
H. M. Dobson mh elonO E. Green : . c : , 5 498 0 o 
Sawebest 169 10 O W. Beardsmore . : < ; : : Rae bofsws (0). (6) 
W. Falkner . : : ; . Wij e ) J. Asplin & Son . 470 0 0 
J. Green : : : . : : : tA Ono G. J. Fisher* - 440 0 0 
For the erection of four shops and stabling in rear, High * Accepted subject to ‘modifications. 


Street, Welling, Kent. Mr J. HALSTED WATERWORTH, 
architect and surveyor, 281A Queen’s Road, New Cross 
Gate, SE, and Welling, Kent. 

E, J. Garlick & Co, Welling. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For building works at Boddington Glebe. 
Mr, Band's Farm, 


SCOTLAND. 


For laying about 330 lineal yards of 9-inch fireclay pipes, with 


manholes, eer , in North Street. Mr, GANDRE Wee 
CROCKETT, burgh surveyor. 
W. Duncan : L792 
J. Larne & Sons, Inverurie (accepted ) : «_ 79, 3Oune 
J. Goodall 5 : 75 10 0 


For drainage works for ae sacinelecie Town Council. 


Wm. Boot . ; ; ; : : : £205 15 0 W. MitcHELL & Son, Dock Street, Dundee 
Adams & Son . : ‘ c : é =) e205 ek! 10 (accepted ) . . : . . £5,069 17 9 
T. Cherry & Son. . . : . 186 0 O| For macadamising, &c., Watson Street, Banchory. Mr. JOHN 
ri G. WATSON (ascepled) ° . . . ° 180 0 Oo FERRIES, burgh surveyor. 
Mr. Brook's Farm. J. McPetrie . + ee ae ee £940 0 
Rin Boot £198 10 0 J. & H. DAVIDSON, Banchory, Kincardineshire 
: anes : 3 . : ted) . : ; 5 : ; 78 4.0 
T: Cherry & Son. i : LOS aLOm O Gee 
Adams & Son _ . : 5 : : 5 1B) 
T. G. WATSON (accepted) . . ‘ : StO2 On NC SOUTHALL. 
For the erection and completion of Holy Trinity parish hall, 
Lady Margaret Road, for the building committee. Messrs. 
PATTISHALL. ScoTT & HANSON, architects, 10 Kasinghall Street, E.C. 
For the erection of five cottages at Pattishall, for Mrs. L. E. Quantities by architects. 
Glover. Fassnidge & Son. ‘ : : “hs 650 0 0 
Estimate No. 1, two Cottages, Dorey & Co. - 1,593 - 70 6 
Sturgess & Sons . : : : £452 oO Larke & Sons 1,590 0 0 
H. Branson. ARO/ 70,710 Kearley « 15579 10: a4 
E Green : 398 0 O Plaistow . 1,540 0 O 
J. Asplin & Son . 395 0 O Lough : é 1,447 (01 e 
T. Adams & Son 3940 O A. & B. Hanson . 1,414 0 0 
W. Beardsmore . B70. 0 10 BROWN, Southall (accepted) 1,307. (Omg 
G. J. Hisher* 370-0. 0 Architects? estimate . 1,525 (oo) 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 
Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LON DON, E.C. ‘Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LT 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Morke: ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, = Postal | 
oars» 14 King Street, Leeds. Addresse 


CONTRACTORS FOR athe SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &ec. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.’ 


Overhead Travelling Cranes 


Also Makers of 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
CRANES, 


OVERHEAD ROPE 


For ‘use in 

i} TIMBER YARDS, 

\ SAW MILLS, 

STONE YARDS, 
FOUNDRIES, 
CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, 
WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. 


2 CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE, 
OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons. 


CRANES. 


: au 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER 
TRAVELLER, 


In sizes from % to 10 tons. 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal tr Works, West Gorton, MANCHESTER 


FRET “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 OENTRAL, 


BRADSHAW’S ASPHALTE, 


REFINED BITUMEN. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: | 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C:. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett. Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips-Marsh. 


American 
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STEYNING. 
For laying a drain from the new workhouse to the intercepting 
sewers. 
PARSON & SON, Hove (accepted) . - «41,840 0. 0 
STRATFORD. 
For repairs and decorations to Conference hall, Stratford, 
W. O. Collingwood & Co. . ; : ; - £731 20) 
G. J. Hosking . : : - : 2 hol LoueO 
James Baxter ; : : : : 2 ue Ci ie) 
FOWLER Bros, High Street, Stratford, E. (ac- 
cepted ) : . ° : . . 499 0 O 


SURREY. 
For additions to a private house, Sutton. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE 
HARRIS, architect and surveyor, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C, 
and Orpington, 


J. B. POTTER (accepted) . ; 2 é £330.10. 0 

W. M. Dabbs & Sons. : : A : 20s Oreo) 

J.J. Shopland , : . : : : 25 0e. CRO 

E, J. Burnand , : - : - ¢ a, 2SOn Loe 
SWINDON. 


For the wiring of the technical school. Mr. J. C. GRIFFIN, 
electrical engineer. ; 
ALLBRIGHT & CO, Regent Circus (accepted) .£325 10 0 


SWINTON. 

For sewerage works and the erection and construction of 
engine-house and storage reservoir. Mr. HENRY 
ENTWISTLE, surveyor. 

H. Davies & Sons, Pendlebury (accepted) . £5,269 17 0 


TAMWORTH. 
For the erection of stabling, &c., The Leys and 5 Colehill. 
Mr. J. W. GODDERIDGE, architect, 4 Bolebridge Street, 


Tamworth, 
Stabling, &c, 
Clarson & Son , ; ; : é MED) elo aK) 
B. Musson ; rs ‘ F - COO LNG). © 
Watton & SONS, Tamworth (accepted) . 899! 15, 0 
E. Williams : ; ; - 1,870 0 oO 
Offices, Colehil. 
E. Williams . ; : : : : a od O-.O 
CLARSON & Son, Tamworth (accepted) . Se AEE ee Ke 


“ OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND 


**OOLITE, BATH.” 


TORQUAY. 
For remodelling the Prince of Wales’s inn. Messrs. E, APPLE- 
TON & Son, architects, Torquay. 
ROWLAND Bros., Torquay (accepted ), 


TRURO. 
For alterations to the workhouse hospital. 
C. & J, HaRRIs, Truro (accepted ), 


WALES. 
For the erection of from 80 to 100 houses on the Park Estate, 
Treforest. Mr. A. Q. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 


Williams & James . £190 © Oo 
Jones Bros, : : - - : - on Loos 7a O 
Williams & James ; - ; : : i= LOOn On O 
C. Sara : é , : ¢ : - ". 1SOe Oh 6 
Knox & Wells. ‘ : ; : : SGA. ow fo. 
E, B. Smith-Jones F ; : , . elk LOMO 


WALTHAM ABBEY. 
For the construction of foundations for the new public offices, 
fire station, &c, at Waltham Abbey. Mr. W. TURNER 
STREATHER, surveyor. 


Ferguson & Co, . ; ; : ; ; £483. 3 2 

Jennings & Grenfell ; ; 4 P - 468 16 o 

M. Ketteringham : : : : : Ali. AD © 

JOHNSON & Co, Waltham Abbey (accepted) . 390 0 o 
WOOLWICH, 


For pulling-down and rebuilding the club premises, 87 and 88 
Beresford Street, Woolwich. Mr, J. O. Cook, architect, 
IA Eleanor Road, Woolwich, 


A J. Ware “ ; : . < : 223373 
Sanford & Co. . ; - : - ; . 2,324 
Sims & Woods. : : : ; 5 NIG) 
W. HARRIS, Steam Joinery Works, Elizabeth 

Street, North Woolwich (accepted ) : 2, LODmE CmcO 


Foster Bros. . : ‘ F : ; AaTAOY (Ox G 
B. E. Nightingale . ‘ : ; : mies 750) 0). 0 
J. Lonsdale A E ; ; : , 22,0080.) 
Thomas & Edge : 3 Z : : 2550 OO 
Davis & Leaney ; ‘ , ; ; - 2,483 ‘0 oO 
C. North . : é a ; A ; A ORVG) Sore 
oO 
°o Oo 
ome) 


ue BATH STONE FIRMS, L". 


QUARRY OWNERS. ee, ee pee an 


*“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” ; L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w. 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” - Head Offices: BA TET. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


QO 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Rs yw” 


Reéistered 
ca $ BRADFORD. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES, Q; we 
aie eee an yal oo ice QUARRI ES 
padFpgt s+ | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. on Ne & cee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. i o's, Wee io be | STOKE GROUND. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


obtained only of PORTLAND, Reéisfered 


DE MARK, “4 The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. — 


Maple Flooring. 


| TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


SPAL=WHITE GLASS TILES. 


? Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR ana MANUFACTURER. 
5-oz. Glass, 3/G: 21-02. Glass, <f/=— per Yard super, at Works. 


ga pees Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
MORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. | Full particulars on application, 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEW HOUSF, WOKING, SURREY—FROM SOUTH-WEST. FROM 
SOULH-EAST, 


HOUSE, KINLEITH, NEAR EDINBURGH. 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, REOHILL, 
DEW PREMISES, Y.M.C.4.. MOUNTPOTIINGER, BELFAST. 


HOUSE NEAR ILENHAM, KENT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: FXETER._THE NORTH TOWER. THE 
NORTH PORCH. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEw Primitive Methodist church is being built at Heacham, 
near Hunstanton, and a member of the Anglican Church is 
giving the whole of the bricks, of the estimated value of 5002 

"AGLE parish church, Notts, which, it appears, has got 
into a terrible state of dilapidation, is to be restored at a cost 
of 2,c00/, under the supervision-of Mr, J. T. Lee, F.RI.B.A. 

THE memorial-stone of a new chancel, which is being 
erected in St Martin’s Church, Brighouse, has been laid by 
‘Mrs. K, Aspinall. ‘The alterations will cost abcut 4,000/, and 
*<owards the amount an anonymous donation of 1,coo/. has been 
received. 

THE Auchterarder Town Council has accepted the offer of 

Messrs Mitchell & Sons, contractors, Dundee, to carry out 
the drainage and sewage purification works for the burgh from 
plans and specifications prepared by Mr. William Allan Carter, 
C.E., Edinburgh, at an estimated cost of 5,0652. 175. 9d. 
\#; THE memorial-stone of a new infants’ day-school in con- 
mection with St. Edward’s Catholic schools, Runcorn, was laid 
on Sunday afternoon. The new school which is in course of 
erection from the designs of Mr. Kirby, of Liverpool, will 
provide accommodation for 130 children, and will be in accord- 
ance with the latest requirements of the Board of Education. 
The building adjoins the old school, and a new playground is 
being enclosed round the two schools. The total cost will be 
about 2,000/. 


At a special meeting of the Northern District committee of 
the County Council of Ayrshire at Kilwinning the question of 
extending and combining the waterworks of Kilbirnie and 
Glengarnock was under consideration. A sub-committee 
recommended that the scheme be proceeded with at a cost of 
from 21,50c/. to 25,0002. A petition was presented against the 
proposal, signed by 374 persons in Glengarnoch, while parties 
appeared and stated their objections on behalf of two large 
works there. By fourteen vofes to three it was agreed to 
proceed with the extension. 

AT a meeting of the Workmen’s National Housing 
Council, held on Monday evening at No. 7 St. Bride 
Street, EC., with Mr. W. C. Steadman, LC.C, in the chair, 
Mr. Gilbert moved a resolution cordially welcoming the candi- 
dature of Alderman Fred Knee, their secretary, as a Labour 
candidate for the Parliamentary Division of Clapham, and 
instructing the executive council to arrange a national appeal 
for funds to fight the election. Mr. Newland seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. Mr Steadman expressed the 
hope that at the next general election of the London County 
Council Mr. Knee might be elected a member. Another 
resolution was moved by Alderman Dew to the effect that the 
Council should press on the London County Council and other 
local bodies that they should demand greater facilities and 
support from Parliament, rather than attempt to warehouse the 
people, and that municipal efforts should be directed to supply- 
ing better accommodation for less rent rather than less 
accommodation for higher rent. 

THE new school which is to be erected by the Edinburgh 
School Board at Albion Road (off Easter Road) will be 
situated upon ground belonging to the Trinity hospital, extend- 
ing to about an acre and a quarter. A three storey building, 
the school will give accommodation for about 1,400 children in 
two departments. The ground floor will be devoted to infants, 
and the upper floors to juveniles. A central hall, 58 feet by 3o, 
will be provided for each department, and the classrooms, 
which will be placed on either side of it, will vary in size from 
that accommodating forty-five children to that accommodating 
seventy-three. A workshop will be erected in the boys’ play- 
ground The style of the new school, which has been designed 
by Mr. Carfrae, architect, will be the very simplest treatment 
of Renaissance, there being an absence of any elaborate archi- 
tectural detail. Building operations cannot be commenced 
until the autumn, and it is hoped that occupation will be 
obtained on January I, 1905. 


Furnishing 


|} Woodwork, Interior 


q 


q 
q 
{ 


2 Estimates given from 
4 Architects’ Plans, Specifications 
| or Instructions. 


Mininum (Quotations 
compatible with seasoned 
Materials and good work. 


Main Entrance 


213-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 


Floor Coverings. fi 


Contractors 


Decorations, and [ 


Illustrated Furnishing 
Catalogue Free. a 


References to important | 
Contracts recently completed. fos 
for Municipal and other = 
Pub ic. Buildings. | 

' 


Opposite Goodge Street. — 


LONDON, W.__ 
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THE foundation of the new church, or chapel of ease, that 
is to be erected just below the vicarage at Churchdown, 
Gloucestershire, was Jaid on the 15th inst. The architect’s 
drawings and model, which were exhibited in the Vicarage 
grounds, show that the church when completed will consist of 
a nave and choir 84 feet by 28 feet, sacrarium 18 feet by 13 feet, 
north and south aisles 29 feet by 19 feet eacb, morning chapel 
20 feet by 14 feet, vestries for choir and clergy, with organ- 
chamber over the former. The church, when completed, will 
accommodate about 46) sittings, and in the portion at present 
being built, viz. nave, choir and sacrarium, about 316 sittings. 
The building is being erected with stone from the Painswick 
quarries, and the roofs will be boarded internally and covered 
with Breseley tiles, and the elevations area simple treatment 
of Early English character. The amount of the builder’s 
tender for the portion now being erected is 2,553/. to which 
will have to be added the cost of lighting, heating, temporary 
vestries, boundary fences, architec’s commission, &c., which 
wi'l probably bring the total expenditure up to 3,-09/. or there- 
abouts before all is completed : 

DRAWINGS were prepared by Mr. Fred T. Beck, architect 
and diocesan surveyor, of Wolverhampton, for the rebuilding of 
the parish church of St. Thomas, Wednesfield, which was de- 
stroyed by fire some eighteen months ago, and the contract 
was placed in the hands of Messrs. H. Willcock, of Wolver- 

| hampton. The whole of the sacred edifice has been rebuilt, 
except the main walls of the nave and the tower at the west 
end, which have been repaired and pointed, and new balustra- 

_ ded parapets bave been erected The opportunity has also 
been taken for the enlargement of the church by the addition 
of a chancel sufficiently spacious to accommodate the choir 

, and clergy, seats for whom were formerly in the nave. The 
organ-chamber has also been enlarged, vestries for the choir 

_and clergy have been provided, and a_ semicircular apse, 

_ forming the sanctuary, has also been added at the east end. 
The building is constructed of brick with stone dressings, and 
the roofs covered with slates, the windows being glazed with 
ambetti glass throughout except those in the sanctuary, where 
the old stained glass which was saved from the fire has been 
utilised. The clock, which was entirely destroyed, has been 
replaced by a new one, and the bell has been recast. In- 

, ternal)y the church has been remodelled in many respects, 

, although the gallery system has been retained. The ceiling, 
which was formerly flat, is now arched in three spans. The 
galleries and roof are supported on rolled-steel stanchions, An 


oak balustrading forms the gallery front, which terminates at 
the eastern end of the nave with curved returns, thus forming a 
good clear open space before the pulpit and organ-chamber. 
The choir and clergy stalls and pulpit are executed in fumed 
oak, and the seating throughout the remainder of the church in 
pitch-pine. A font, executed in Hollington stone, has been 
placed near the west end. The total cost of the whole of the 
works is about 5,cco/. ‘fhe church will shortly be reopened. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Felixstowe District Council have resolved to purchase 
the existing works of the Electricity Supply Company, and to 
apply to the Local Government Board for a joan of 17,160/. for 
that purpose. 

ALL the plans have now been prepared, and are under the 
consideration of the Admiralty authorities, for the electric 
installations at the dockyards provided for in this year’s Navy 
estimates. The installations will be not only for lighting pur- 
poses, but will entirely displace steam as the motive power for 
all machinery and plant in the Royal dockyards. The neces- 
sary tenders are expected to be invited in a month or so, but 
meanwhile some progress with the work has already been 
made at Chatham. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, have 
just completed a new illuminated turret clock at the Victoria 
Mansions, Hull, for Sir W. H. Gelder and Mr. Kitchen, archi- 
tects, Lowgate, Hull, and another at Messrs. Powolmy’s new 
restaurant, King Edward Street, Hull, for Messrs. A. Neill & 
Son, architects, Leeds. 

WE are glad to observe that Mr. G. W. Riley, F.R.H.S, of 
Villa Rustica, Norwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E, has been 
awarded the Banksian medal for his effective display of 
summer-houses, &c, at the recent Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Exhibition, Holland House, Kensington. 

BECKINGHAM church tower, near Gainsborough, is about 
10 be enriched by kaving a large chiming clock erected upon it. 
It will have two 6-feet dials, facing south and east. It will 
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chime the quarters upon two bells and strike the hours upon 
the largest bell. The work is being carried out to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. 


Mr. ROBERT BOYLE, who was the proprietor of over four- 
fifths of the shares in Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd, ventilating 
engineers, 64 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and 110 Both- 
well Street, Glasgow, asks us to announce that in consequence 
of his having acquired the remaining shares, the business will 
in future be carried on by Mr. Boyle under its original title 
of Robert Boyle & Son. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. ROBERT J. FITTALL, deputy town clerk of Derby, has 
been appointed town clerk of Devonport. 


SPECIAL arrangements have been made by the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit Company for the temporary safe-keeping of 
securities during the summer holidays and long vacation. 


THE new “Leicester Nurses’ Home” which, by means of 
the generosity of the Earl of Leicester, has been added to the 
Norfolk and: Norwich) Hospital, was opened on the 16th inst. 
It has been erected in the English Renaissance style from 
designs by Messrs. Boardman & Sons, contains eighty bed- 
rooms averaging 12 feet by 1o feet, and provides every comfort 
for an extensive nursing staff. 


THE opening services in connection with the new Con- 
gregational chapel at Spencer’s Wood, near Reading, were held 
on the 15th and 16th inst. The building, which with site has 
cost about 1,900/, consists of a nave with narrow aisles, 
chancel, vestry, tower porch, store-room and heating chamber. 
The interior is finished in red brick with cement dado, and 
the open-timbered roof is supported on large oak posts on hard 
stone bases. The tower forms a picturesque structure and 
provision is made in it for access to a small gallery to be made 
at the end of the church when further accommodation is 
required. Absence of “style” has rather been sought than 
anything definitely marked, the effort being to produce some- 
thing very quiet and in harmony with the country. The seating 
consists of open benches and accommodation is provided for 
280 adults, exclusive of a future gallery which will hold 50 
persons. The chapel is 63 feet in length and 31 feet in breadth. 


Spencer’s Wood, from’ the designs and under the supervisior 


The work has been carried out by Mr. Edwin Wheeler, ol 
} 
of Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & Morris, architects, Reading, | 


SANITARY INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


CONTINUING our remarks on the exhibits at the above, whict 
appeared in our last issue, we now purpose briefly referring t< 
those only which more directly appeal to our readers. 

The advantages to be derived from dealing with town refuse 
by means of refuse destructors are now fully recognised, anc 
may be summed tp as the most sanitary and economica’ 
method of dealing with it, at the same time generating steam 
power that may profitably be utilised for many municipa_ 
undertakings, such as electric-lighting stations, &c 

Three methods are represented by models showing the 

different systems. That carried out by the Horsfall Destructo 
Co., Lid, we have previously fully described, and the plans anc 
photographs of plants erected by the company testify to the 
wide area in which they have been installed. 
Messrs, Heenan & Froude exhibit a battery of twin-cel 
destructors, in which all noxious gases travel between highly 
heated fire-brick reverberatory arches, and are cremated anc 
consumed before they can reach the boilers or chimney 
obviating any nuisance from smell, The forced draught i: 
supplied by “ Heenan” fans, so arranged that the air is ex. 
tracted from the clinkering and tipping floors, thus keeping the 
building ventilated and drawing any smell to the fire, By the 
use of hot, dry air only, which absorbs any moisture in the 
refuse, the necessity of drying hearths is done away with. 

Messrs. Meldrum Bros , Ltd, show a model of the top-feec 
“Simplex” destructor furnace with a water-tube boiler, thc 
furnace forming one continuous cell with the grate in thre 
divisions, charged alternately, so that a part of the grate i: 
always at a very high temperature, insuring the complete com 
bustion of obnoxious fumes, 

The collection of house refuse in a speedy and cleanly 
manner is important, and two methods shown go very fai 
towards solving this. Ze Sanitary Bin Co. supply a D-shapec 
bin with hinged cover, which is fixed in the passage wall, anc 
so made that the bin cannot be taken out of its place by th 
tenant, but only drawn into the alley, where it is protected by: 


J, 
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hingeless self-locking door, opened by two lifters, that at the 
same time release the bin, which is carried to and emptied 
direct into the cart. This bin was awarded a bronze medal. 
Sanitaries, Ltd, show Dr. Quines’s bin, the contents of 
which are tipped into a barrow and taken to the cart, otherwise 
much resembling the above. With the ashbin-stand is com- 
bined a cinder sifter, which gained the Society’s bronze medal, 
Messrs Claughton Bros’. exhibit of leadwork, including 
ornamental head for rain-water pipe, ornamental sockets, 
junctions, &c., is most excellent. In addition are shown the 
“‘ Niagara” lead-lined syphon cistern and several closet sets. 
The Neville Engineering Co. Lid, make a special feature 
of iron direction-posts, also Caink’s jets and spreader for 
stree t-watering carts and Caink’s sewer ventilators. 
The Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co, Lid, were 


trapped under all conditions, and intercepting all road detritus; 
for Ames’s stoneware conduits for electric cables with ducts for 
carrying away moisture; and for Ames’s trapped drain box for 
tramway rails, giving free escape of surface water from the rail 
to the sewer. ; 
Messrs. Slack & Brownlow gained a bronze medal for their 
germ filter having a preliminary strainer, and had a good 
display of domestic and pressure filters, including the 


adapted for factories, breweries, hotels, ee ; ; 
The Septic Tank Co, Lid. by their exhibit explain their 

automatic system of dealing with sewage, which consists of a 

septic tank for liquifying all solid matter, and their automatic 


aerating filters. 
Messrs. James Stott & Co., who were awarded a bronze 


public institutions, also heaters for swimming baths, their well- 
known gas-regulators, ventilators of various forms, air-pro- 
pellers and a water-driven fan specially designed to ventilate 


Messrs, J. Oakes & Co. had a varied exhibit of glazed stone- 
ware pipes and fittings of excellent quality, and gained a bronze 
medal. 

Messrs. John Hirst & Son’s patent slop shutes, channels 
and gratings were awarded two bronze medals, and are 

‘intended to supersede shallow slop dishes and other devices 
for carrying off slops and rain-water. A hopper is partly 
recessed into the wall, with an inlet for sink waste pipe at the 
back, and opening to receive water from the exterior of building, 


which flows through an open channel fitted with movable 
grate into the trap. Grates with adjustable openings to receive 
rain-water and other waste pipes can be supplied or the hopper 
can by a swan-neck bend discharge direct to trap with channel, 
The absence of leakage into foundations and the ease with 
which all.parts can be cleansed are certainly advantageous. 

Mr. Henry Jackson shows his patent water boiler, and also 
an improvement —the “Clarus” — designed to overcome 
furring. This boiler differs from a geyser in that no coils 
enter into its construction. It gave one gallon of boiling water 
per minute continuously three minutes after lighting. 

Messrs. John R. Fyfe & Co. have a good display of drain- 
pipes and accessories, chimney-pots, &c. 

Messrs. Mathews & Yates exhibited their well-known fans 
(which obtained the bronze medal) in various forms and for 
diverse purposes, including electric, steam and belt-driven : 
also the “Cyclone” air propeller, and their ventilating and 
electrical specialties, 

Mr, A. G, Thornton had a fine display of surveying and 
drawing instruments 

The Richmond Gas Stove Co. and Messrs, Wilsons & 
Mathiesons and the Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd, show examples 
of the respective manufactures in gas stoves, &c, 

The Shannon, Ltd, were represented by some of the office 
labour-saving devices, roll-top desks, letter-filing cabinets, the 
rapid letter copier, &c, 

The Fireproof Plate Wall Co. were the only firm showing 
constructional work—Bruckner’s patented system of fireproof 
partitions and wall, floor and ceiling plates for lining interiors 
of buildings for fireproofing and sound-deadening. 

Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Lid. had a prominent 
space reserved, but it was occupied by a notice only that they 
were too busy to send _an exhibit, and inviting the delegates to 
call at their works and see their laundry machinery in course of 
manufacture. An enviable position for any firm,and one that 
speaks well for the reputation of their machinery. 

Thomas Harrison, Ltd, showed how by the use of the 
“Cyclo” large areas of wall space may be expeditiously and 
thoroughly whitewashed by a hand machine. 

The British Sanitary Co, were again awarded the Society’s 
silver medal for self-acting earth closets, of which numerous 
styles were shown, from those in highly-finished polished oak 
to the plainer, made specially strong for public works, &c. 

’ The remaining exhibits must remain over, but we may 
probably refer to some of them later. 
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DEATH OF MR. B. E. NIGHTINGALE. 


IT is with sincere regret that we have to announce the decease 
of one of London’s well-known builders and contractors in the 
person of Benjamin Ebenezer Nightingale, of Albert Works, 
Albert Embankment, Lambeth, S E., who passed away on the 
17th inst. at Richmond, at the somewhat early age of sixty-six, 


years, during which time he has carried it on in the parish oj 
Lambeth, and for the last forty-one years at Albert Works, 
Albert Embankment. Mr. Nightingale was President of the! 
Master Builders’ Benevolent Institution, member of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, freeman of the City of London, 
member of the Bricklayers and Tilers’ Guild and the Nationa’ 
Liberal Club. 


and whose interment took place at Norwood cemetery at noon Amongst the many and important buildings which have 


been erected by the deceased for eminent architects of his day 
may be mentioned the Council Chambers, Guildhall, anc 
Leadenhall! Market, from the designs of the late Sir Horace 
Jones; churches and St Olave’s rectory, from the designs 0; 
the late Ewan Christian; monasteries and church fron 
designs by the late John Bentley; the Stationers’ Hal) 
chapel at the Consumptive Hospital, centenary hall at the 
Royal Masonic Institute for Gurls, from the designs by 
the late Ebenezer Greig and the late Mr. l’Anson. Alsc 
buildings from the designs of Sir John Taylor, Mr, Aston 
Webb, R.A, and Mr. Rk. Fabian Russel], and of many other 
eminent and distinguished architects. 


For the convenience of holiday makers on the Continen| 
cheap tickets will be issued to Brussels, available for eigh 
days, via Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving Londor 
in the evening reach Brussels next morning. For visiting The 
Hague, Amsterdam and other parts of Holland, the Khine 
North and South Germany, and Bale, for Switzerland, specia 
facilities are offered vza the Great Eastern Railway Company: 
Royal British Mail Haiwich-Hook of Holland route, througt 
carriages and restaurant cars being run to Berlin, Cologne anc 
Bale. The General Steam Navigation Company’s fast passenge 
steamers will leave Harwich for Hamburg on July 29 anc 
August 1, returning August 2and5. The United Steamshi; 
Company of Copenhagen steamers will leave Harwich fo) 
Esbjerg (on the west coast of Denmark) as usual. 


A SYNDICATE has been formed to supply Kirkcaldy witl 
swimming and other baths Plans have been prepared for th 
building by Mr. J. D. Swanston, architect. The estimate 
cost is from 10,0co/, to 12,0cc/, and the site proposed is at th) 
corner of Tolbooth Street and Sands Road. Recreation 
rooms, billiard and reading-rooms and a_ well-equippe 
gymnasium will be included in the building. The want o 
public baths has been long felt in Kirkcaldy. 


on tke 22nd inst. The business of the late Mr. Nightinga'e is 
being carried on without any interruption by his sons, who have 
for years taken the active share in the management. The 
deceased had a long, uninterrupted, active and important build- 
ing ani contracting business throughout the past forty-eight 
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THE “TIP-UP” WASH BASIN. 


“iE “Tip-up” basin so universally adopted in ppileines of ce 
asses, from royal palaces and mansions of the nobility to the 
'orking-man’s club and institute, is due to the Bees one 
'f that pioneer of sanitary improvement, He late Mr. Geo, 
2 s, ‘ 

eA improvements have from time to time been effected 
. construction, and amongst them may be mentioned the 
icility offered for the removal of the basin in order to cleanse 
1e receiver underneath, but this has not altogether satisfied 
ie whims and caprices of certain extreme faddists, who main- 
iin that there are people who will not take the trouble to 
>move the basin to cleanse this receptacle. To meet their 
iews, his successors (who follow so worthily in his footsteps) 
ave introduced an important improvement in the design of 
1e receiver, which prevents the pollution of the whole surface, 
enders the removal of the basin unnecessary and the portion 


, ected is readily cleaned without trouble. This improvement 
-a notable one, as the ‘contents of the basin are discharged 
istantaneously, leaving no sediment round the sides, and 
ving no valve liable to derangement it is practically everlast- 


ing as regards durability, and is simple and efficient in action. 
Its adoption by H.M. the King for his private use in the royal. 
palace augurs well for its continued success, and sanitary 
scientists should take an early opportunity of inspecting the 
alrangement at Messrs. Jennings’s well-appointed showrooms in 
the Lambeth Palace Road, where this and many other 
novelties of a sanitary nature are to be seen, 


BUILDING MATERIALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IN response to an inquiry as to the nature of the demand fur 
building material in South Africa, the Board of Trade have 
received from Mr. Henry Birchenough, who recently visited 
that country as British Tiade Commissioner, a short report on 
the subject, from which the following has been taken:—The 
demand for building material of all kinds is very active, not 
only in Cape Colony, but in all the South African colonies at 
the present time. A great impulse has lately been given to. 
the sanitation of towns, so that a Jarge and sustained demand 
for sanitary pipes may be expected, especially as the substitu- 
tion of water-closets for earth-closets is gradually effected. 
The city of Johannesburg is just embarking upon an expendi- 
ture of §00,cco/. for drainage purposes, of which it is expected 
that 1¢0,00c/. will be spent in pipes. When it is carried out 
there will be all the service connection with the houses to be 
made, which will involve a further large demand. Speaking 
generally, adds Mr. Birchenough, the present time is very 
favourable for any attempt to get into the trade in building 
materials in South Afiica, as the demand is large and stocks 
are not yet replenished. Details as to prices could only be 
obtained on the spot, but it is believed they are remunerative 
to all those engaged in the trade. All high-priced goods— 
that is, high priced on this side—should be avoided. 


THE MAUGHAN AUTO-GEYSER. 


A NEW and very convenient apparatus for the supply of hot 
water for bath and domestic purposes, is being introduced by 
Mavghan’s Patent Geyser Company, Ltd., the strong point of 
which is that it is entirely automatic in its action, so that when 
hot water is required it is only necessary to turn on the tap, 
whether over bath, lavatory or sink, when the auto-geyser at 
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once supplies hot water until the tapis closed, when the cold 
water and gas supplied are automatically shut off. 


i & 
2. 


COLD Wap. 


The auto-geyser can be fitted in any part of the house above 
the taps to be supplied ; the drawing of hot water allows cold 
water to enter by means of a ball valve, the movement of this 
opens the gas supply, and the gas is lit by the pilot jet. The 
“Maughan” being an instantaneous heater, by the time the 
incoming water has passed through it is heated. When the 
het-water tap is shut the lower chamber of the auto-geyser fills 
and the ball valve shuts off the cold water, while the gas valve 
is released and falls by its own weight. 

A notable feature of the “Maughan” auto-geyser is the 
absence of rubber or leather diaphragms or tubes in the 
mechanism, With the exception of the rubber seating of the 
ball “valve (which is easily renewed if worn), the whole of 
the automatic arrangements are of copper or brass. 
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BROAD FLANGES IN STANCHIONS, 


THE determination of the best form of steel columns | 
stanchions is generally a difficult operation for the architect | 
engineer. Generally it is supposed that it is prudent to dispo 
the material as far from the neutral axis as is possible. Bp 
the breadth of the sides or faces should also be taken jn 
account, and thus we find cases of a web plate and angles 
strengthened by wide channels or thick plates. The load do 
not always act in a perpendicular direction that is math| 
matically true, and for ‘oblique thrusts wide sides haye ; 
advantage. The subject merits investigation. The followi 
table showing the economic value of Differdange beams 

comparison with ordinary sections will interest our readers A 


Ratio of Economic 
; : Values. 
Economic Value. ———+~—————_ Comparati| 


Weight Lesser Moment of g-inchby  Differ- Load a) 

; per Moment of Inertia 7-inch dange 7% tons oj! 

Section. Foot. Inertia. + weight per ft. Joist. Beams. 14-ft. Str; 

Inches. Lbs. Tons. | 
9-DY watss 46° 300 7985 = a 407 

88 by 82 44 53°228 1°210 100 I51°5 48'o | 
9a by 9 5x 73°032 1465 Too 183'5 65'4 


The above figures show that both sections of Differdan 
beams are lighter and stronger than 9-inch by 7-inch Brit 
standard joist, the 83-inch by 88-inch being over 52 per ce 
more economical, and the 9}-inch by 93-inch 183 per ce) 
more economical, Differdange beam tIo-inch by 10-inch | 
55 4 lbs. shows a similar superiority over British standard jo 
1o-inch by 8-inch by 7o lbs. 


UNDERGROUND BAKEHOUSES. 


A PAPER on “ Requirements in regard to Underground Bal 
houses” was read by Dr. T, L. N. Barlow, medical officer | 
health, Bootle, at the Liverpool Health Congress. He point 
out that quite lately the Home Secretary had declared that 
was the deliberate intention of the Government to close und 
ground bakehouses, and he had moreover refused to consi 
the question of compensation. In Bootle two-thirds of allt 
bakehouses were underground—twenty-two out of thirty-thre 
about half of those were distinctly bad as regards light, ven 
lation and sanitation generally, and most of them could r 
with any reasonable amount of alterations be made suitab 
and they would, therefore, he presumed, be closed. As to t 
remainder, when the advantages and disadvantages of ea 
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vere weighed up, there was not much to choose between any 
pf them. To close all these would entail much hardship upon 
the bakers, and would also cause much inconvenience to a 
‘arge number of people. The standard requirements were in 
‘very way admirable, but each bakehouse would have to be 
jonsidered on its own merits when application was made for 
‘ae necessary certificate. He did not think it would be 
\ossible to draw a hard and fast line with regard to the 
1inimum height of underground bakehouses, and he per- 
onally should be inclined to allow a less height than 
_ feet if the ceiling of the bakehouse were some little distance 
\bove the level of the ground adjoining, and to adopt a more 
cringent view in respect to the height of the bakehouse where 
atirely underground. There could be no doubt that many 
nderground bakehouses, although not in themselves unsuit- 
ble, were made so by reason of the utter carelessness and 
eglect of the occupiers, some of whom had no idea of cleanli- 
ess, and looked upon the bakehouse as a fit place for the 
sorage of any filth, In his opinion it would have been of great 
dvantage if power had been given by the Act to the sanitary 
uthorities to revoke the certificate of suitability if the occupier 
‘f any underground bakehouse persistently neglected to keep 
‘ne premises in a cleanly condition, or allowed them to fall 
elow the standard requirements in other respects. The paper 
‘Iso alluded to the great difficulties that would be experienced 
4 dealing with underground bakehouses in view of the long 
otice—2} years—given in the Act before the closing of these 
laces should be enforced. 

Dr. Marsden said that probably in a few years they would 
ze an Act of Parliament for the total abolition of underground 
akehouses, and it would be very hard to cause owners to 
oend large sums of money at the present time. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR MINES. 


VE understand that the Park and Croesor Slate Quarries, of 
enrhyndeudraeth, North Wales, are now putting down elec- 
jical plant for supplying power throughout their quarries. 
jhe generating plant consists of a 250-kilovolt ampere three- 
hase generator, direct coupled to a hydraulic turbine, capable 
" giving 2,750 volts at 4o cycles when running at a speed of 
20 revolutions per minute. A somewhat novel feature for this 
puntry is the special form of flexible coupling which is used to 
pnnect the three-phase generator shaft to the shaft of the 


hydraulic turbine. In order to render the plant as automatic 
in action as possible special attention has been paid to the 
turbine governing apparatus, which is of the spear type. A 
Thury regulator is being installed in order to maintain a prac- 
tically constant voltage with varying load. The two exciters 
are driven by a separate turbine, and are so arranged that 
either one or other machine can be used for excitation purposes 
as required. The transmission line consists of bare copper 
over-head conductors, carried on wooden: poles, a high-tension 
cable connection being used for supplying the current required 
in the quarries tunnel. The line voltage is 2,750, this voltage 
being reduced down by means of transformers Of 220 volts for 
the motor circuits. 

There are six motors to be installed in the mill, each of 
these motors being capable of giving 10 brake horse-power at 
a speed of 570 revolutions, A centrifugal pump direct-coupled 
to a three-phase motor is being installed for draining purposes, 
and the winding gear, which was formerly driven by means of 
a steam-engine, is now being arranged to be driven electric- 
ally. For this latter purpose, a three-phase motor with 
starting and reversing gear is being installed, the gear being 
so arranged that, in the event of current being cut off from 
the winding motor, the electric brakes are immediately 
applied, thus preventing any accident due to failtre-of the 
electrical supply. An electric locomotive will be provided, the 
continuous current for this purpose being supplied at a pressure 
of. £00 volts by a motor generator situated in the mine itself. 

The whole of the contract for the electrical work has been 
placed with Messrs, Witting, Eborall & Co., of Temple Bar 
House, while the turbines are being supplied by Messrs. 
Gilbert Gilkes. 


THE HOLYROOD DRAINS. 


THE following correspondence relating to the sanitary arrange- 
ments of Holyrood Palace, which caused Lord Leven and 
Melville to take up his quarters at the North British Hotel 
during this year’s sittings of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, has been published. The first is a letter 
from Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works, Edin- 
burgh, dated October 22, 1902, to Sir Schomberg M‘Donnell, 
stating that in accordance with his instructions he had made 
a thorough examination of the various sanitary arrangements 
at Holyrood Palace, and enclosed a detailed report with rela- 
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tive plans. In this report Mr. Robertson enters into minute Holyrood before you go abroad to-morrow. Let me sayt 


details, and in order to make his report as clear as possible, 
shows in parallel columns the “ present arrangements” and the 
‘proposed arrangements.” What followed upon this report is 
thus told in the papers, the papers marked * not having been 
seen by the Earl of Leven and Melville until after the corre- 
spondence had been closed :— 


*Memorandum by Professor Corfield, M.D., Consulting 
Sanitary Adviser to H M. Office of Works 

I have read the report referred to in the foregoing memo- 
‘-yandum, and am of opinion that the condition of things 
described in that report is such that Holyrood Palace ought 
not to be occupied by His Majesty, even for the shortest period, 
until the sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly re- 
organised. This will take a considerable time, and in view of 
the fact that, as I am informed, the High Commissioner must 
occupy the palace in April and May next, could not well be 
commenced until the month of June, and would certainly not 
be finished before the end of the year, if even then —-W. H. 
CORFIELD. 

19 Savile Row: November 12, 1902. 


*Secretary, H.M. Office of Works to Princifal Architect 

in Scotland. 

Mr. Robertson,—Probably the best plan would be to com- 
mence work immediately after the visit of the High Commis- 
sioner is over; but there is an objection, viz. that it would not 
be possible to finish the work before the visit of the King, 
which will probably take place in August. If you began the 
work directly after the visit of the King in Angust, I imagine 
that it could be completed before March 31, 1904.— 
5. M‘DONNELL. 

October 23, 1902. 


-*Principal Architect in Scotland to Sir Schomberg M Donnell. 
Secretary,—If the work is begun after the visit of the King 
in August, it might be finished before March 31, 1904. 
October 26, 1972. W. W. ROBERTSON. 


Sir Schomberg M'Donneil to the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
My dear Leven,— Windsor tells me that you are anxious to 
know the frecise position as regards the sanitary works at 


once that you need not be in any way concerned. The n,; 
works will not be begun until after the King has paid his y 
to Edinburgh, and at present we do not propose to touch th) 
until the third week in next August or thereabouts. As rega;; 
the present condition of the drains, I think that though they ;; 
far from being perfect or up-to-date, there is no danger to f 
apprehended to yourself. or your household. It would, he. 
ever, be a very different matter to have the King and Qui, 
staying there with a huge Court. Under such conditions »; 
existing system of drainage would be quite inadequate. [ 
hope this will set your mind at rest. In any case, we sho] 
do nothing whatever which would inconvenience you ; 
High Commissioner.—Yours very truly, 

March 18, 1903. SCHOMBERG K. M’DONNELL 


The Earl of Leven and Melville to Sir S. M‘Donnell, | 
Windsor promised that I should see the’ report on ; 
drains, &c, at Holyrood Please send it to me at Hotel; 
Iles d’Or, Hyéres, as soon as possible. Please, too, tell » 
what was done in examination of drains. I am very anxii; 
about them. We are a huge number of people. I believe ; 
palace, except the Queen’s rooms, is full during our stay, f 
the drains have been in any way touched please let me kn), 
The King, I believe, will not go to Holyrood, though he may) 
to Edinburgh. Please let me hear at once; I am disappoin| 
not to have the report to-night. I can make no arrangeme; 
in contracts until I have it. We = start early to-morroy- 
Yours truly, LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 
Roehampton: March 18, 1993. 


The Earl of Leven and Melville to Sir Schomberg M‘Donn, 

One line before I leave England to beg again that you || 
not fail to send me at once the full report on Holyrood dra, 
which made you decline to be responsible for the King’s go; 
there ; and please tell me precisely what has been done in: 
examination of the drains—and since. Were they tested vi 
water test, or smoke, or in what way? and were they, or jy 
part of them, opened out, tapped, or moved? Is there iy 
connection with large sewers, or do they drain into a cesspc? 
In short, please tell me all about it. My responsibility is, 
one way as heavy as_ yours, and the number of people! te 
there is very large. Windsor promised me full information. t 
is only right I should have it. If the drains are safe noby 
will be more pleased than me, but unless I am allowed tokry 
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. about them, I must go to an_ hotel for the General 
sembly. Just off to Hétel des Mes d’Or.—Ever yours, 
LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
Please send it at once, I have many important arrange- 
ints, contracts, &c., dependent upon it. 
| Roehampton: March 19, 1973. 


(Copy ) | ; 
The Earl of Leven and Melville to Lord Windsor. 

Dear Windsor,—Please see that the report on Holyrood 
-ains and full information as to what has been done to them 
.sent to me here at once. I had a note from M‘Donnell, who, 
ijtead of sending me particulars and the report which forbids 
1: King’s going there, merely gives me his opinion that I have 
ithing to fear. No doubt he is sincere, but he may be 
staken. I cannot risk it, especially as he himself told me in 
(tober that they were very bad indeed. I take a large 
:mber of people to’ Holyrood—seventy or eighty at least 
(ie water-closet is practically in our bedroom. I want (1) the 
‘90rt which made M‘Donnell speak of the drains as being 
‘ry bad; (2) to know if they have been tested; if so, how? 
-:ether by smoke or water, or in what other way? (3) whether 

y of the drains or pipes have been in any way disturbed 
ice I was at Holyrood last May? (4) whether there is any 
_mmunication with any large sewer? (5) or whether it is all 

ained into a cesspool? and, if so, where that cesspool 
. and whether it has been disturbed in any way? 
_ wrote from Roehampton to M‘Donneil on the 18th 
ad again on the 19th to emphasise the importance of 

nding me these particulars at once. This is the 22nd and I 
ave nothing on the subject. I have to make large contracts 
id important arrangements for putting up some 70 or 89 
sople (I think) in the palace, as well as for dinners of 109 
150 almost every night. This cannot be done in a short 
me. It is already very late. I am sure you will see the 
2cessity of sending me all possible information without delay. 
have written to Kenneth Mackenzie, who is purse-bearer and 
,anages all the contracts, to do nothing till he hears from me. 
_ is too important a matter to leave to M‘Donnell’s private 
dinion, The drains were, I think, all right last year. Have 
sey been in any way disturbed? If so, how? I- do beg you 
» send me full particulars without delay.—Sincerely yours, 
. LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 

Will any reliable sanitary authority guarantee the drains as 
afe for me and my guests and household ? 

Grand Hotel, Hyéres: March 22, 1903. 


Sir Schomberg M‘Donnell to the Earl of Leven and Melvilie. 
March 27, 1903. 

My dear Leven,—Here is the report on the Holyrood 
drains. I cannot send you the plans, as we want them here, 
but no doubt the report will be sufficient for your purpose. If 
you want an independent opinion upon the sanitary condition 
of the house and its safety I think you would find that Mr. 
Alexander Welch, of the Sanitary Protection Association, 
Edinburgh, is the best man. He drained three large houses 
for the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Had you let me know tour weeks ago that you wanted to 
see this report I would have gone all through it with you with 
the plans before you went abroad —Yours very truly, 

SCHOMBERG K. M‘DONNELL, 


* Sir Schomberg M- Donnell to Principal Architect in Scotland: 
Mr. Robertson,—Sir Kenneth Mackenzie called here to- 

day. I have arranged with him that an inspection shall be 

made by an independent sanitary surveyor (probably Mr. 

Welch) on behalf of the Lord High Commissioner, in order to 

determine whether it is safe for him to occupy the palace. 

Please assist him in every way. S. M‘DONNELL. 
March 27, 1903. 


*Principal Architect tn Scotland to Sir Schomberg M’ Donnelt: 

Secretary,—Sir Kenneth Mackenzie called in Sir Henry 
Littlejohn. I-showed him the drainage plan and went with 
him in detail over the report of the survey which I submitted 
to the Board last October. I afterwards visited the palace 
with him and accompanied him in his inspection I was care- 
ful to point out all known defects to him He has furnished a 


report to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, and as I have been allowed! 


to see it I append a copy for the Board’s information. 
April 1, 1993. W. W. ROBERTSON. 


Sir Henry Littlejohn’s Report. 


I beg to report that I this day, Tuesday, March 31, accom- 
panied by Mr. Robertson, of His Majesty’s. Office of Works, 
examined the sanitary condition of the Royal Palace of Holy- 
rood. I previously went carefully over the plans of the exist- 
ing drainage, and while these in some respects do not repre- 
sent the advanced views of the present day as to domestic drain- 
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age, the drains themselves are in good working order and 
perfectly sweet. The sanitary conveniences I found in an 
excellent state of repair and cleanliness. I tested them— 
especially those in the apartments to be occupied by His Grace 
the Lord High Commissioner—and I have no hesitation in 
declaring them in good working order and free from the 
slightest taint. Applying my long experience as a sanitary 
official to this royal residence, I beg to certify that I have never 
examined any mansion in a sounder sanitary condition or one 
more fit for the healthy residence of a large establishment. 
(Signed) Henry D. LITTLEJOHN, Knt, MD, 
medical officer of health for Edin- 
burgh, professor in the University, 
and- medical adviser to the Local 
Government Board. 


The Earl of Leven and Melville to Lord Windsor. 


My dear Windsor,—I received three days ago your tele- 
gram saying “Extracts of Holyrood Report shall be sent at 
once.” Thanks for the intention, but no word on the subject 
has reached me.—Yours sincerely, 

LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 

My great desire is to know whether the drains have been 
tested or meddled with since last year. If they have I should 
not like to risk living there with my wife and a large number of 
people, unless some well-known and reliable sanitary expert 
will guarantee them safe. 

March 28, 1993. 


The Earl of Leven and Melville to Sir Schomberg M‘Donnell. 


I have received the report on Holyrood drains ; there is no 
time now for inspection, and I am writing to Kenneth 
Mackenzie that with rubble drains imperfectly jointed, with a 
flat bottom liable to be very quickly choked, and w.c.’s in bed- 
rooms, there must be danger. You do not answer my question 


as to whether the drains have been disturbed ; but it appears | 


to me from the report that they must have been in order to see 
that they were imperfectly jointed, &c —Truly yours, 
LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 

I could not have come sooner than I did, being for- 
bidden by the doctor to travel. I saw Windsor the morning I 
arrived in London. I do not think any inspection or. smoke 
test would make the palace safe. 

Grand Hotel, Hyéres: March 30, 1903. 
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(Enclosure in note of April 6, 1923, from Sir Kenneth Macken: 
to Lord Windsor.) Sale 
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The Earl of Leven and Melville to Lord Windsor. | 
My dear Windsor,—I have now received a copy of {: 
report of the drains of Holyrood. In view of the fact that {, 
drains are as reported, defective, easily and quickly choke 
with a public sewer at one end and w.c’s.practically in ts 
bedrooms of the palace, I cannot live there. ~ My best thar; 
to you for the information. I cannot say how much I reg; 

the necessity of going elsewhere —Sincerely yours, 
LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 

_ Grand Hotel, Hyéres: March 30, 1903. 


Sir Schomberg M ‘Donnell to the Earl of Leven and Melvi, 


My dear Leven,—By now you will have received Sir Her: 
Littlejohn’s report on the drains at Holyrood. You will ;:, 
that he considers it quite safe for you to go there. Now that y, 
have the advice of this independent expert, the decision, f 
course, rests entirely upon yourself. We should natura: 
prefer that you should be guided by him rather than by ¢) 
own people.—Yours ever, SCHOMBERG K, M‘DONNELL, 

April 3, 1903. 


Sir Kenneth Mackenzte to Lord Windsor. 


10 Moray Place, Edinburgh: April 6, 1903, 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie presents his compliments to Le 
Windsor and begs to explain that the accompanying letter frc 

Lord Leven was held up till he should hear again after sendi 
a report on Holyrood Palace from the medical officer of heal 

That report appeared to him to be sufficiently satisfactory, b 


he hears to-day that Lord Leven is not disposed to incur a 
risks, 


The Earl of Leven and Melville to Sir Schomberg M‘Donn 


Yours of the 3rd has reached me here, and you will pi 
bably have heard from Kenneth Mackenzie that I couldn 
after reading the report of the drains, take my wife and a cro; 
of people to Holyrood. It is a great loss to us, to say nothi 
of the inconvenience —Truly yours, 
LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
Algeciras: April 12, 1903, ; 
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| THE WEEK. 


| rred lately to the action taken against the Borough 
Coeuee of Paddington for setting up a hoarding which 
would prevent the plaintiff, Mr. Boyp, from having a 
view of an open space in charge of the defendants. 
There was some friction between the parties. It was 
alleged that the plaintiff who was erecting flats on one side 
- of the open space had agreed to Open a passage 30 feet 
wide, which would enable the public to have access to the 
gardens that were transformed from the disused _burial- 
_ ground of St. Mary, Paddington. As an effectual means to 
secure that end the Borough Council erected the hoarding, 
and the plaintiff's tenants in consequence were deprived of 
_ the view from the windows on which they had calculated. 
Mr. justice BUCKLEY gave judgment for the defendants. 
But the Court of Appeal came to the conclusion that the 
plaintiff was entitled to an injunction which would restrain the 
Council from dealing with the garden in any other way than 
| was prescribed by the Metropolis Local Spaces Act of 
1881, and especially that nothing should ‘be done to 
' interfere with the access of light to the plaintiff’s windows. 
' This judgment is of importance, for it defines the power of 
‘local bodies in respect to properties. If the ownership of 
the ground was with an ordinary individual it would be 
_ presumably allowabie to erect a hoarding or other structure 
on the land regardless of the inconvenience which the 
plaintiff and his tenants might suffer. The lights were not 
‘ancient, and seemingly there were no easements of any 
kind over the ground. But when land is acquired by a 
‘public body for a definite purpose there must be no 
departure from what was contemplated. At the same time 
‘there should be hesitation in giving an opinion on the 
subject which would appear to be contrary to the judgment 
of so eminent a lawyer as Mr. Justice BUCKLEY. 


THE subject assigned this year by the Academy of 
Fine Arts for the Piix de Rome in architecture offered 
greater variety than usual. It was a public place in a great 
city. According to the regulations there was to be on one 
side a long and wide avenue, and among the buildings to 
de introduced were a bourse, a military club-house and a 
palace for art exhibitions. The competitors took advantage 
f so exceptional an opportunity, and a vast number of 
,rchitectural forms were seen. ‘The first prize has been 
warded to M. Léon JaussEty, a native of Toulouse, born 
2 1875, pupil of MM. Daumet and Esqul£ ; the second 
‘ize was won by M. Jean WIELHORSKI, of Nancy, born 
1 1874; and the third prize by M. Henri Jouuir, of 
/alence, born in 1877 at Valence. The grand prize for 
culpture was awarded to M. Eucine Peron, pupil of M. 
ARRIAS, the second prize to M. JULES Bouvier, pupil of 
{. THomas, and the third to M. Marcei Gaumont, pupil 
| M. Barrias, 


_ THE payment for making up new roads in front. of 
ulding estates leads to a large amount of litigation. A 
‘rious case of the kind was heard last week in the Court 
‘ Appeal. The Rey. Joun Woop Topp widened a road- 
‘ty in Bromley in order that his property on one side 
1 ght be used as building sites. Mr. Moore, who owned 
Eoperty on the other side of the road, agreed to contribute 
-o/. towards the expenses. But it was stipulated in the 
“2d that “his heirs, or assigns, or his or their tenants, 
> ll not be under any liability to contribute to the mainte- 
dice or repair of the said roadway and sewer and main 
lin, or any works connected therewith, but on the 
‘itrary the same: and every part thereof shail be wholly 
1 solely maintained by the said J. W. Topp, his heirs, 
\cutors, administrators, or assigns, unless and until the 
‘ie shall be taken to by the parish or some other local or 
) gic authority.” That was in 1888. Thirteen years 
twards the local authority demanded the frontagers 
Jmake up the road, and on failing, the work was 
uted and the cost apportioned. Mr. Moore 
A. 1087, and sought to recover that sum from 


the defendant. Mr. Justice Bicuam gave judgment for 
the plaintiff. The defendant appealed, and the judgment 
in the Court below was reversed. Their lordships thought 
there was a liability on the part of the defendant, but that 
the word “contribute” was intended to be limited to con- 
tributions for maintenance and repairs which from time to 
time became necessary for the roadway which had .been 
made by the defendant, and to the expense of which the 
plaintiff had contributed. The conclusion will surprise 
many. Their. lordships, kowever, took into consideration 
the whole deed, and not the particular part abstracted 
above. It should serve asa warning that when a road is. 
mainly intended to benefit property on one side, extra- 
ordinary care should be taken to limit liability in equitable 
proportions, 


Op London Bridge at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century consisted of nineteen openings, besides the unused 
drawbridge. It was 74 feet in breadth, but as the build- 
ings on each side occupied a depth of 27 feet, there was. 
only a roadway of 20 feet clear in the centre for traffic. 
The houses were not continuous, for about the centre of 
the bridge a space sufficient for three was left- unoccupied, 
except for a low stone wall with an iron palisade through 
which views of the shipping and river could be seen. The 
vacancy was left for the drawbridge, but at’ the time there 
was no opening used for ships; any that passed had to strike 
their masts. The rents of the houses sometimes brought 
in as much as 3,000 a year. The bridge was always 
thronged, and was, moreover, dangerous, for there was no- 
division between the carriageway and the footpaths. In. 
1756 it was necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament in 
order to facilitate traffic by the removal of the houses. 
The old bridge lasted until 1823, when arrangements were 
made for erecting the structure designed by JoHN RENnizE,. 
which is now being widened for the first time. The 
occupiers of the picturesque houses, like those in an ordinary 
street, were liable to the payment of tithes. The Act 
provided that the payments in lieu thereof to the rectors of 
St. Magnus and St. Olave, Southwark, should be paid 
henceforth from the Bridge House Estate funds. In 
addition there were yearly emoluments from surplice fees, 
Easter otferings, while there were large amounts paid for the- 
maintenance of the poor of the Bridge, who afterwards 
became chargeable to the two parishes. An inquiry, which: 
has been undertaken by the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, shows that at least two of these 
charges, amounting to 4182 a year, have been regularly 
paid since the Act came into operation, and that the sum 
of 61,272/. has been in-that way expended. The case is 
interesting as showing fidelity to an agreement, although 
the property on which the charges were levied have 
vanished. This is not, we believe, the only instance in 
London in which sums continue to. be paid as dues, 
although it is impossible to discover the whereabouts of 
the properties. 


THE Government Bill for amending the law relating to- 
the housing of the working classes, if passed, will remove 
many of the obstacles which retard improvements, Loans- 
for the purchase of sites need not be repaid in less than 
eighty years, and loans for buildings in from sixty to eighty 
years, at the discretion of the Local Government Board. 
That was the recommendation- of the committee on the 
Repayment of Loans. Corporations and other authorities 
have advocated that a century should be allowed in the case 
of land’and sixty years for buildings. At present, the term is 
forty years. Henceforth the whole of the duties under the 
Acts will be undertaken by the Local Government Board. 
The procedure for obtaining land will be simplified, and 
schemes presented by local authorities can be modified by 
the Local Government Board. Property which is con- 
demned can be dealt with in a very summary manner. The 
local authority can recover from the owner any excess of 
cost remaining after the sale of the materials. The local 
authority, when it takes over property, will have all the 
powers ofa landlord, and can evict tenants who decline to 
leave. It will also be allowable. to arrange parts of build- 
ings as shops, and in that way much convenience to 
tenants will arise. 
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-EARLY LANDSCAPE ART: IN ITALY. 

; MISIT to an exhibition of the Royal Academy or of 
vi ‘one of the societies in .London'iis enough to reveal 
to a stranger, the affection which Englishmen retain for the 
representation. of their country., In none of the foreign 
exhibitions, is that branch of art-so abundantly exemplified. 
There are some zealots who maintain that. Englishmen are 
better adapted to succeed. in it than in .figure- painting, and 
an artist.can hardly do, justice to, genre subjects without 
some skill in the portrayal of natural scenes. 

The. pleasure afforded: by landscape, to the painter as 
well as, to, the spectator is so peculiar it is difficult to 
realise; that at any time a similar practice was not in favour. 
Butas far as can be ascertained the ancient Greeks, who for 
many reasons should be considered the most artistic of all 
races, did not appreciate their own land as regards its 
beauty, aid were indifferent to. représentations of it... The 
Romans, in that | respect, at least, imitated them, although 
they had ‘before their eyes landscapes of a more 
diversified character. In early Christian art we see vine 
branches bearing grapes, together with birds and other 
objects derived from the country occasionally executed, but 
the whole of the paintings are suggestive of life that was 
found within buildings. “If a palm tree was shown it had 
a symbolic meaning. ‘Clouds were sometimes necessary to 
give “character to scriptural incidents, but they are 
rigorously conventional. As late'as the ninth century 
the. river Jordan’ was "Suggested by means of a figure with 
an urn, ‘ which was a “common practice with Roman 
sculptors when it was'réquired to introduce a river. Mr. 
Ruskin mentions thé case of a monk who would not allow 
himself the pleasure of gazing from’ his window on a 
splendid Alpine scene, and we may be gure the early ascetics 
were’ more ‘self-denying.' It is not therefore difficult to 
understand why for Sd long a period the illuminated manu- 
scripts, although presenting the formsiof fruits and flowers, 
give only unréal and fantastic representations of landscape. 
It seems 4s if it were believed that the’ figure alone deserved 
attention, and that the’ earth was unworthy of notice. An 
engraving of the 'mosaié'in the tribune’ of St. John Lateran, 
in Rome, which was the work of Jacosus ToriT1 at the 
close ‘of the thirteenth century, will suggest how far land- 
scapé art had advanced © at that time. The spectator is 
supposed to be in the héavens with the’ saints, snd to look 
down on'the Jordan and its banks. T he fishes are as large 
as the fishermen or’ ‘their boats. . Ducks are even larger. 
The trees are placed’ standing apart.) "The scale appears 
the more remarkable when compared with the colossal 
figures of the saints." Da’ ViNcr said it was a proof that’ 
GroTTo was a country ‘Jad; for he began by drawing on the 
rocks ‘the goats in: his’! charge. Almost instinctively artists 
in those days symbolised the earth by means of animals of 
some! kind. 

The liberties which ‘could be taken in depicting a 
country scene are apparent in the fresco of the Triumph of 
Death at Pisa, long ascribed to Orcacya. Here we see 
a number of cliffs, but so small that a few animals 
are sufficient, to cover the top.of one..of them. Two or 
three hermits near, 2, roadside chapel, can. hardly ‘find 
standing, room, And yet in the cliffs. are openings to the 
infernal regions. Ig., might be presumed that, whoever, 
painted the picture ha 1d neyer stood in the country and could 
only imagine it from the descriptions; given by most 
inaccurate observers. , The pictures of, the AZesfortunes of 
Job, ‘by VOLTERRA, also, at, Pisa, show by the difference in 
treatment between the buildings and, the hills how:much 
more familiar, artists, were with. architecture than with the, 
forms of trees or hills. _Yet the work could not have been. 
completed. earlier than the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Some authorities ‘state that, AMprocio LorEN- 
ZETTL about 1337 produced a picture which was considered 
exceptional for its truth, to nature and which is new in 
Siena,, But, it, cannot, be denied that his, paintings are 
more, ‘yemarkable. as curiosities than as. masterpieces of art. 

According to KUGLER, GozzoLt seems to .have been 
the first who. was captivated with the external world, As 
if it were. ,a, revelation, to him, he ,made much of the 
novelty: , He could not entirely free, himself from the power 
of conventionalism, but. ites, beyond doubt that he 
endeavoured to represent real scenes, although, owing to 
the erroneous principles then accepted, he modified his 


—— 
realities in order that they might not depart too with 
from precedent. Allowance should be made for pair. 
who acted like him, for as pictures in those days 1, 
generally intended or executed for ‘churches, landsip, 
backgrounds were of inferior value’. if compared with > 
figures. .Gozzoxt lived until 1498, and it is there) 
clear that attention to landscape art was ,not given un ; 
comparatively late period. Earlier in the century hi 
brothers VAN Eyck were attracted by. natural scenesn 
‘dependently of Italian influence, and. set an example wot 
was afterwards followed by Flemish artists. 
It is impossible to explain the neglect of scenery. 1 
materials lent themselves to composition ° as easily theras 
now. There were not only beautiful ” ‘forms, but Bat 
masses in which to exhibit light and | ‘shade, and, me 
over, the’ earth was allied to that sky which the Pains 
regarded as contiguous to, heaven. _ It may have bee 
fear that if justice were done to the earth’ the figures of a 
| would lose their importance ;_ Ob ats may. be, earth , 
considered as no more thana place of exile which, ought) 
to be much admired by the Christian, The painters - Ne 
also rarely possessors of land, and perhaps” underya 
what they could not attain.’ Whatever,the reason, js 
remarkable that in a period when figure-painting flourisd 
and there were great masters, the scenes’in which incid\s 
were supposed to occur were rendered’ ina childish many, 
We ought besides to remember that s¢veral of the pairr 
began as metal-workers or as sculptors, and'in both Class 
of work landscape is without much use..’- 
_ It is noteworthy how many of the, Italian backgrotd 
represent rocky and hilly country, although the maj 
of the painters were lowlanders. When conventional fess 
were employed, it did not matter much, where the asi 
was born, for he was indifferent to nature, A dweller | : 
plain is always sure to be struck by elevation. | Mr. Bhi 
might not have become so eloquent about mountain sce jj 
if he were a native of the. Scottish, , Highlands. Gort 
with his customary honesty, acknowledges how he ai 
impressed by Switzerland, where his. stoic placidity a 
overcome, and even after many visits, when in his old ¥ 
he was engrossed by the study. of mineralogy. - The wi 
rocks which we see in Da VINCI’s' picture in the Natiia 
Gallery are suggestive of a man who is. endeavourin tc 
reconcile conventionalism with realism; and we oh 
perhaps to look upon them simply as efforts to suggest 
impression which some disturbed regioh’ made upon 
In the observations on landstape, which form part off 
treatise ascribed to him, it is evident. ‘that he had stue 
from nature. If he seems to devote more attention toh 
buildings which were visible than to the trees, that wasa¢ 
judice of the time. Thus, when he says that a high tre 
seen from a distance looks broader at the top than atat 
base, and that the spaces between battlements apa 
wider than they are, we have records of phenomena w¢ 
could only come from an observer. . Contrive, he says, !2 
the trees in your landscape be half in: ‘shadow and hai 
the light ; they are best represented when the sun is we 
with thin clouds, for then they are’ darkest in those tt 
nearest the earth. There are also suggestions abouth 
green colour seen in the.country, the difference of b 
appearance of the sea when; looked at’ ‘from. the shore 0 
from a ship; about smoke, rain, seasons, climates, «Ss 
wind, &c., which indicate a knowledge of the: theot ‘ 
landscape. It is not.,improbable that. Da: Vinci 
acquainted with PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, who was 01 ‘ 
the pioneers of realism in landscape. 
Both GENTILE and.,GIOVANNI BELLINI were ee 
in landscape, and indicated. a time, when it wa t 
be predominant in a picture. , They were not alone'? 
their contemporary, ANTONELLO pA, MESSINA, show!4 
adaptation of landscape in which nature was not [ 
gether. neglected. But. of .all the Venetian pit 
TITIAN. was unsurpassed as a landscapist.. Indeedh 
was always far more at home. in the country than inh 
city. He does not appear to. have cared much about s!¥ 
ing buildings, but the native of Cadore was always delig ¢ 
in putting trees on canvas. If we may-judge from cit 
like that which appeared tin the Royal. Academy last a 
the trees in the Sz. Peter Martyr were almost as attracti’ 
the figures. REYNOLDS 'says they “are: plainly distingui & 
from each other by the different mannér with whict 
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branches shoot from their trunks; as well as by. their 
different foliage.” It might almost be said to have originated 
_ the “landscapes with figures ” of later years. If VasaRt is 
to be believed, Titian kept some German landscapists for 
}months in his house in order that he might study with 
| them. Mountains, woods, plains and the sea were alike 
| within the scope of his power. GIORGIONE’S Concert in 
the Louvre rivals Titran’s works in the richness of the 
, landscape; that part of the picture at least everyone can 
_ understand. : 

__.All the painters we have mentioned employed landscape 
simply as an accessory. It is hazardous to say who was the 
_ first Jandscape-painter, but it is generally believed that 
-ANNIBALE CARRACCI was at least one of the earliest, if not 
the first, who made the experiment of treating a natural 
I scene ‘instead of an incident. He is known, however, 
.principally by his figure-pieces. SALVATOR Rosa was a 
more daring artist. He, too, had gained a reputation for 
jhistorical, or rather classical, paintings. But as he loved 
jtragic incidents he sought out or created views which ex- 
pressed similar ideas in nature. - His bandits are in keeping 
jwith his landscapes and his. landscapes with his bandits, 
and his seas are fit to be ruled by pirates. In the 
‘eighteenth century we come to CANALETTO, who was the 
first foreign artist to find pleasure in English scenes. He 
was a sign of the end of the old conventionalism, for his 
,English pictures could not be so satisfactory if he had not 
realised the necessity of observing and recording local 
characteristics, 
CLAUDE, who came from the Vosges, and was glad to find 


employment as cook and colour-grinder for AGOSTINO | 


J 


‘Tesst in Rome. Then he began to paint. He returned to 


‘France in the expectation of remaining there, but Italy had | 


made too strong an impression on him, and he went back 
0 Rome. He was not without an effect on his contemporaries 
_n Italy, and indeed to many amateurs he is the representa- 
ive landscapist of Italy. 

In Italian figure-pieces progress is less marked than in 
‘andscape. The examples of the earlier artists are imagina- 
ive. It might be said of CLauDE’s works that they possess 
he same quality but in another form, For attaining so 
nuch it was necessary for the art to be subjected to many 
changes. Whether CLaunz or any native artist represented 
taly with the same power as TURNER may be doubted. 
“rom the latter's success it is evident that the landscape- 
ainter should have much of the: cosmopolite in him, and 
ndeavour to be. faithful to nature in all places instead of 
‘ansferring the characteristics of one country to another. 

—————— 
‘CO-OPERATION IN TESTING MATERIALS. 
N any country where old churches or castles have 
survived there is likely to be confidence in the 
rength and endurance of modern building materials. 
reat Britain is in that way fortunate. It can be said there 
cist remains belonging to nearly the entire Christian era. 
vhen the Commissioners who were appointed to discover 
(one for the Houses of’ Parliament conducted their 
quiries, they took care to refer to ancient structures which 
-emplified the endurance of each variety of stone, and 
\ore attention was given to that class of evidence than to 
\€ experiments which were specially carried out or the 
‘1emical tests employed. Everyone knows, how the stone 
1commended for use did not uphold its reputation: 
/ though there were geologists on the commission, they 
{ led to realise that the strata in quarries might not be of 
\ iform strength, nor’ was sufficient allowance made for the 
cil effects of a London atmosphere. In spite, however, of 
2 failure, people still believe that any variety of stone 


ich has been used in an old building continues to be 
iapted for modern’ 


‘ikness is seen. 


|In past times builders relied almost entirely on 
_ Pa é the 
‘terials supplied by nature. The Romans Ms doubt 


He was, therefore, a counterpart of ' 
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baked thin but lasting bricks, and employed concrete’ that 
was often excellent, especially when in large masses! ° In 
those cases clay and gravel were adapted’ for utilisation in 
new forms. But in our time there-is a manufacture of 
artificial materials on an unprecedented scale. The em- 
ployment of artificial stone, for instance, is extending every 
year, and there are occasions when it is considered prefer- 
able to the created material. Steel is analogous to 
artificial stone, for although the component substances are 
derived from nature, like every other production of man 
they are subjected to a treatment by which their ‘character 
is altered. ‘Stone and wood,” says VIOLLET-LE- Duc, “are 
always stone and wood, and whether we'use these materials 
in a structure in greater or less quantity, their function is 
the same among all peoples and in All times.” ® Since his 
time stone is being superseded,'\and ‘chemists ‘aré’ now 
endeavouring to impart*qualities to’ wood which will change 
its nature. Creosoting and other preservative processes by 
which timber ceases to be attractive :to fungi, white ants, 
sea-worms, Wc., have already accomplished a great deal, 
but much more is required and will no doubt be attained. 
One remarkable fact, is that it is no longer nécessary to 
make any attempt at deception by presenting an artificial 
production as if ‘iti were a natural substance. ' ‘Portland 
cement obtained its name from Portland stone, and ighérant 
people supposed there’ was some close connectioh between 
the two. In America, France and Germany the name is 
still preserved. If'a stronger and’ better cement could be 
invented in our day it would probably be called after the 
patentee. Roman cement also catinot bée* said to’ be 
identical with the’ material employed by ancient or modern 
builders in Romie. ' et aA aS, 

Artificial materials, unlike those of nature, can be im- 
proved. ‘There is no doubt, for example, that‘ Portland 
cement as now manufactured is’ more efficient than that 
produced before Grant undertook the ‘vast series’ of 
experiments. for the Metropolitan Board of ‘Works, From 
so constant and minute an investigation it was demonstrated 
how far improvéments were desirable, and manufacturers 
were only too wiliing to produce slow-setting' or quick- 
setting, fine or coarse varieties. Unfortunately ‘there is a 
drawback. If we are not able to add strength 'to stone we 
cannot make it weaker, unless by using insufficient quan- 
tities or by placing it in such a way as to render it rnore 
liable to deterioration by the atmosphere. But inferior 
artificial stone, inferior steel, inferior bricks, inferior cement 
can be manufactured, and outwardly at least ‘they will 
appear to possess the qualities that are desirable. RoOzsert 
STEPHENSON, who was the first to employ wrought-iron on 
a large scale in railway bridges, once told a Parliamentary 
committee that he was unable to distinguish the difference 
between a strong plate and a’'weak one. Since his time the 
art of deception has advanced, and examples of ‘its power 
are to be seen in many structures. 

The difficulty which in STEPHENSON’s day was experi- 
enced in obtaining satisfactory ’iron is’ recorded in the 
history of the Britannia Bridge. In order to ‘insuré’ the 
employment of only the strongest quality, it was arranged 
that the directors’ of the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
Company should purchase all the iron required and sell 
it at a fixed price to the contractors for the construction of 
the tubes. By the'arrangement it was believed that only 
the finest possible quality of iron would be supplied, as’ was 


essential for the success of so daring an experiment. ‘‘‘‘I'he 


best plates” were specified. Very inferior plates were, ‘how- 
ever, sent in by some ironmasters.: An_ investigation 
followed, and then it was discovered’ that the word “'best ” 
signified the commonest and cheapest plates, higher-priced 
plates being “best best,” the class’ of plates STEPHEN- 
SON intended to use being known as  “ best-best- 
best.”. It was ‘therefore necessary to pay ‘a’ far 
higher price than was mentioned in the tenders. *Th3 
difference in tensile strength between the “best” and 
the “‘ best-best-best” in. 1846 is not now to be ascertained. 
In the experiments it was’ found that 20 tons per square 
inch was the utmost that could be taken’ as an average. 
But so conscientious a man as RoBeRT STEPHENSON must 
have feit that from’ his ignorance of the phraseology of the 
market he was running the risk of erecting a structure that 
would be too weak’ for its purpose and would jeopardise 


‘many lives. To refer to such a case may seem to be going 


{ ‘ 
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baick to ancient history. In modern specifications there 
are numerous examples of a similar weakness. ‘‘ Best” is 
one of the vaguest of adjectives that can be employed in 
treating of materials. Where it is possible there should be 
a standard. As regards strength it is possible to apply a 
test by having pieces broken in a testing machine. But 
there are other qualities where the trial is less summary. 

As we have said, an excess of confidence about building 
materials prevails in old countries. In America, where a 
uilding a century old is accepted as antique, there are no 
prepossessions, and all materials, whether natural or artificial, 
are subjected alike to severe tests. In the United States a 
society for testing materials has been formed. It does not 
supersede any efforts which were made by many engineering 
societies, and, indeed, it is willing to co-operate with them. 
But the range of engineering is so vast there may not be a 
single paper on the strength of materials read in the course 
of a session. It is a subject which concerns individuals as 
well as communities, and consequently municipalities, rail- 
way companies, users of materials on a large scale, and 
manufacturers, willingly render any services which further 
the researches needed for the extension of knowledge. 
Unfortunately no institution of the kind exists in England, 
and when attempts. are made to. establish general rules 
relating to any kind of materials there is widespread in- 
difference, and the results, however carefully ascertained, 
are not received as authoritative. The Americans, more- 
over, regard their labours as only part of those of an inter- 
ational society, and consequently a comparison of results 
4s made with those obtained by French and German ex- 
perimenters., In that way it can be determined how far 
effects are uniform, and an approach is made to the realisa- 
tion of general laws. 

We have just referred.to the difficulty of a standard in 
4ron or steel. If we examine the statements of ironmasters 
there would seem to be little uniformity in the degree of 
strength, and it varies according to districts and works. In 
America there are apparently several general standards 
for tensile strength. One is from 52,000 lbs. to 62,000 Ibs. 
per inch; another is from 60,000 lbs. to 70,000 Ibs.; a 
third is from 55,000 lbs. to 65,000 Ibs. As yet there has 
been no adoption of any single limit. So long as it is 
believed that steel is equal to 70,000 lbs., or 31 tons, per 
anch, it is concluded that manufacturers who would be 
willing to accept a lower degree of strength would be driven 
out of the market. The competition in the production of 
‘steel is extreme, and the splitting of the difference between 
‘60,000 lbs..and 70,000 lbs., or the adoption of 65,000 lbs. 
as an official standard, is supposed to be one of those com- 
promises which would be worthy of a class of producers 
among whom there is continual progress. Whatever may 
be the result eventually, it; is quite evident that a 
0,000 lbs. test can be specified without misgiving. It is 
mot enough to have quality specified. Respectable manu- 
facturers employ staffs of experts who feel a pride in their 
materials, and it is admitted that costly tests will be under- 
taken in order to satisfy an architect or engineer that the 
‘material prepared answers its description. 

Another material which excites almost as much interest 
in America as steel is cement. Concrete and artificial 
stone are in demand, and their value depends in great 
measure on the quality of the cement employed in the 
manufacture. A large amount of preliminary work has 
been done by the committee of the Testing Society on the 
subject. But, in order to obtain as wide a scope as pos- 
sible for the inquiry, samples of five Portland and four 
tiatural cements with sand have been sent to no less than 
thirty laboratories in different parts of the United States. 
Copies of the rules adopted by the society were enclosed 
with them to insure that uniformity of tests should be 
secured. Some of the results have been received, and 
when all arrive they will be co-ordinated to enable con- 
‘clusions to be drawn by users of cement. . A third subject 
is the coating of steel and iron by paint or other material. 
‘The experiments relate to structures above ground in 
tunnels, in sea-water, or in. places like the roofs of engine 
sheds which are subjected to steam. ‘This is an inquiry 
which has great interest for railway companies, for unless 
bridges and roofs can be protected rust will shorten their 


<luration. In consequence, an immense number of experi- 


anents are now in progress on railway works. } 


Towns spring up so quickly in America a cheap pav 
ment is indispensable. Asphalte has been employe 
largely, but its use is only temporary.: It has’ beén’ four 
that gas is a greater enemy than water to asphalte, bi 
worse than all are gas and water. If the lower face of tr 
asphalte remained permanently damp the material wassu_ 
to deteriorate, and for that reason the concrete base w. 
recommended to be as impervious as possible. Son 
surprise was caused by the conclusioa that asphalte, ho: 
ever excellent in paving, was not adapted as a wate 


‘proofing material. The subject of road construction — 


general is not considered by the Americans as exhauste 
A road-material laboratory has been set up by the Gover 
ment in Washington, and the information ‘derived | 
experiments will be disseminated throughout the Stat 
An establishment of the kind is much needed in tt 
country, for the operations on country roads are mos| 
dictated by empiricism. 1 fee | 
The interest which the American Society for Testi) 
Materials has excited is shown by the’ increase of membe 
which takes place every year. In 1902 the number w 
175; this year it is 349. In some societies manufacture 
are excluded, but in this new society theyare allowed 
stand onan equal footing with other classes of membe) 
In that way the suspicion about the good faith of produce 
is removed, and we feel no doubt that all manufacture 
will realise that they have a duty to fulfil which is n 
selfish. On the other hand, the investigations will posse 
a practical aim, and will not resemble some in which tl 
main. object was the enlightenment of novices. Five ors 
years’ experience has shown that only good results c; 
follow from the investigations, and if a similar society we 
founded in England the results would probably be no le 
advantageous. 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. | 
apse building committee of the Manchester Royal Infirma 
received applications from fifty-six architects who we 
desirous to take part in the competition for the new buildin 
in Stanley Grove. On the recommendation of the assessi 
Mr. J J. Burnet, twelve were selected as follows :— . | 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, London ; Messrs. Campbell, Doug! 
& Paterson, Glasgow ; Messrs. Edwin T. Hall & John Brook 
London; Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, Manchester; Mess) 
Heathcote & Sons, Manchester; Messrs. Henman & Coop 
Birmingham; Mr. John W. Simpson,’ London; Mess) 
Thomson & Sandilands, Glasgow ; ‘Mr. A. Hessell Tiltme 
London ; Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkerley, Manchest 
Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Son, Manchester; 4 
Messrs. Young & Hall, London. 
The board of management have approved of the arrang 
ment. ; 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAS 
fi Pia erection of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, whi 
was opened by the King and Queen on Monday la 
was rendered possible by means of a Victoria Jubilee Fur 
inaugurated by Mrs. Pirrie, of Ormiston, during the Lo 
Mayoralty of her husband, the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie. ~ 
An excellent site of 6 acres at the junction of Grosver 
Street and Falls Road was granted by the City Council; a_ 
the committee having inspected several large modern hospita| 
appointed as architect Mr. William Henman, F.R.1 B.A. (w! 
had then recently completed the General Hospital, Birmir 
ham) a 
When the arrangement of the building was under discuss 
reference was made to correspondence in the Press as to t) 
possibility of superseding the pavilion type of plan. The ch 
objections to pavilion buildings of several storeys are t’ 
distances apart of the wards, the necessity. for staircases @: 
lifts, the excessive labour to the staff, and the difficulties. 
supervision and administration He therefore suggested it mig) 
be better to spread out the wards on one storey only, plac. 
side by side, without intervening open spaces, lighted from t’ 
ends and by clerestory side windows. = 
These ideas commended themselves to the majority of t’ 
committee, and Mr. Henman was requested to develop» 
design on the lines he had proposed. Working drawings we 
prepared in conjunction with his. partner, Mr. . Thom 
Cooper, A.RI.B.A, and in the autumn of 1900 a contract "a 
entered into with Messrs. M‘Laughlin & Harvey, builders,” 
Belfast, who have carried out the work in a_ satisfactc” 
manner. Messrs. Henry Lea & Son were appointed consulti: 
engineers, Mr. G. A. Flower acted as clerk of works, Mess) 
W..H. Stephens & Son being the quantity surveyors. 
The accommodation provided is for 300 patients, ©l6* 
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resident medical and surgical officers, a superintendent, a | of British Architects, with the result that the scheme which 


matron, seventy-eight nurses, and thirty-two male oe oer 
servants. The novelty in the design is that the w nae bs 
accommodation for patients is on the ground-floor ae the 
_ wards (nineteen in number), with their accessory ae being 
placed side by side, lighted by large end windows, having a 
pleasant outlook to the south over park-like land, and by side 
‘clerestory windows. This becomes practicable by the Sus 
ment of economical means by which the whole atmosphere ef 
the buildings is changed ten times per hour in summer an 
seven times in winter without the necessity for opening any 
windows. The air is cleansed and tempered, so that both by 
might and day the whole hospital is maintained in a fresh ra 
' wholesome condition, Bee tehts or open fireplaces, an 
ise, dirt and attention they require. 
neha ciate buildings of tour storeys and basement, 
in three separate buildings, provide a spacious donted entrance- 
hall (above the porch to which is a bronze statue of the late 
_ ‘Queen Victoria executed by J. Wenlock Rollins, sculptor, of 
Chelsea, and presented by the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie); a 
board-room and general office in the central block, and accom. 
' modation for the resident staff; the nurses’ home, the attendants 
and servants’ quarters, the dispensary, kitchen department and 
, store-rooms in the east and west wings. These buildings open 
; on the ground floor into a main corridor, running east and 
west, 440 feet in length by 9 feet in width, to the south of which 
| open branch corridors leading to seventeen wards and their 
accessory rooms. The principal wards (each for fourteen beds) 
' are alternately arranged for male and female patients, there 
- being eight wards for medical, eight for surgical and one for 
gynecological patients, each honorary physician and each 
| surgeon having control of two wards, one for either sex. 

‘On the north side of the main corridor are two wards for 
_ ophthalmic cases, each for six beds. ; 

In connection with each group of four medical wards there 
| are two clinical roonis and a large classroom for students, and 
' to every pair of surgical wards there is an operating-room in 

addition to special operating-rooms for the gynecological and 
for the ophthalmic departments, each completely fitted with 
_ Sterilising, electrical, lavatory and other necessary appliances, 
as well as surgical instruments. Near by each of the nineteen 
| large wards is a separation-ward for two beds. A ward-kitchen 
_ Serves each pair of wards (except for the gynzcological cases, 
, where the department is self-contained), Bath-rooms and 
conveniences are attached to all the principal wards, as well as 
, linen cupboards, and there are store-rooms for patients’ own 
clothing. 

Two detached buildings are provided towards the west end 

of the site for isolation purposes, one being for six and the 
jother for four beds, with kitchens, conveniences and nurses’ 
bedrooms. 
| -To the west of the administrative buildings is the out- 
patients’ or “extern” department, consisting of a large waiting 
hall, with medical and surgical consulting-rooms, two operating- 
rooms, registrar’s office, &c., grouped around, all on the ground 
floor, and connected with the main corridor of the hospital, 
retiring-rooms for students being provided in the basement. 
_ Further to the west is a detached building containing the 
oathologicul department, which comprises a laboratory and 
Nicrcs :opical examination-room, a post-mortem-room, mor 
uary, exhibit and viewing-rooms. 

At the east end of the site are two detached buildings—one 
‘s the boiler-house, containing two powerful steam boilers, dis- 

nfecting apparatus and an incinerator (the chimney from the 
arnaces holding a Prominent position is treated architec- 
urally); the other building is the laundry, fitted with very 
omplete steam appliances. Soiled linen is taken from the 
yards to the end of the main corridor, 
‘arthenware tube, and conveyed to the receiving-room in the 


‘ady for reuse, 


Be cost, including engineering requirements, was 3007, 
or bed, 
| THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT, 


“HE improvements committee of the London County 


cil | report, in which it is stated that 
‘ey were giving careful consideration to several suggestions 


Hit of St. Clement Danes. Before deciding upon any definite 
 ommendation to the Council they thought it right to report 
“facts in connection with several proposals which had 
fe laid before them 
Before the scheme for the Holborn to Strand improvement 
"3 approved by the Council they consulted the Royal Institute 
| 
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was finally adopted by the Council was one which embraced 
the suggestions made by the Royal 
modified the Institute’s plan in order to 
road (Aldwych) 
Street with the Strand more symmetrical. 
had’ before them 

Institute of British 
which appeared in 
Hamo Thornycroft, 
of the Council’s line for the 


Architects, 
the Zimes of May 4, 1903, from Mr. 


view of the Courts of Justice to all approaching that building 
from the Strand on the 


Strand Church and Aldwych would be widened to an average 
by the Royal Institute’s plan the average 


on paper, and would not be seen 
carried out. They were impressed 
suggestions made by the Royal Institute, and they accordingly 
invited certain of its representatives and also Mr. Thornycroft 
to meet them on the site, and they had since had before them 
a plan submitted by the Royal Institute, showing definitely the 
scheme which it now proposed. 

The superintending architect to the Council had also laid 
before them a plan by which the average width of the Strand 
would be 115 feet. It was only might to state that Mr. 
Thornycroft at his interview with the committee had expressed 
himself as being in general accord with the proposal made by 
the Royal Institute. If the modification Originally, suggested 
by Mr. Thornycroft was carried out, it would necessitate the 
addition to the public way of the Strand and Aldwych of land 
which would otherwise be let for building purposes and was 
valued by the Council’s valuer at 350,000/. ; the loss of recoup- 
ment if the Council were to adopt the amendment suggested 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, now accepted by 
Mr. Thornycroft, was estimated at 79,000/.; while the loss to 
the Council if the suggestion made by the Council’s superin- 
tending architect was adopted was estimated at 59,000/, 
order that members of the 
of studying the question on the site, they had arranged for the 
erection of poles and boards upon the vacant land on the 
northern side of the Strand between the two churches, the 
boards being painted in 
modifications suggested. 
consideration to the subject, 
mendation to the Council after the summer recess, 


ee 
——————__ 


EMBROIDERIES AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, 

Sots fine examples recently added to the collection of 

ecclesiastical embroidery at South Kensington are now 
exhibited there in the Tapestry Court. They were obtained 
from the Hochon collection, which was sold in Paris last month. 
The museum owes one of the best among them to the 
generosity of Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry, who placed at the disposal’ 
of the authorities a sum sufficient to purchase the beautiful 
Italian orphrey, dating from the second half of the fourteenth 
century. (No. 831—1c¢03) Itis remarkable both for beauty 
and fineness of workmanship, and for the simple and expressive 
manner in which the artist has told the story of the Virgin 
Mary. The subject is represented in nine scenes, beginning 
with the rejection of Joachim’s offering in the Temple, and 
ending with the Assumption of the Virgin, The ‘orphrey 
probably belonged to a cope, and may be compared with that 
on the cope No. 580—1884 exhibited in a wall-case in the , 
Italian Court. An English orphrey (No. 827—1903) cc mes 
in no degree behind this Italian example in tec! nical 
qualities, and forms another illustration of the rematk- 
able pre-eminence of English embroideries in the earlier 
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Gothic period. Opus Angiicanuy: had acquired a celebrity 
on the Continent of Europe before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and beautiful examples dating from that and the 
following century, and showing unmistakable signs of English 
origin, are still to be found in Italy, Spain, France and else- 


where. The orphrey in question belongs to the close of the | 


thirteenth century, and may be compared with the famous 
Syon cope and other less known Early English embroideries, 
exhibited among the vestments adjoining the Italian Court. 
Part of another English orphrey in two pieces (Nos. 828 and 
829—1903) belongs to a slightly lately period. Two complete 
chasubles were also acquired, one of green brocade (No. 830— 
1903). with French orphreys of the fifteenth century em; 
broidered with female saints, and the other of green velvet 
(No. 825—3903), with a fine Flemish orphrey of the early years 
of the sixteenth century, representing a Tree of Jesse. Two 
bands of Cologne work (Nos. 823 and 824—1903) illustrating 
the possibilities of combining the weaver’s and embroiderer’s 
art, date from the latter part of the fifteenth century. One 
other piece may be mentioned—an orphrey from a chasuble 
(No. 826—1903). bearing the date 1526 on a cartouche beneath 
the central figure of David, and most probably of French 
workmanship. It forms a simple and useful example of con- 
tinental work at a period when the art of the embroiderer in 
this country, after a decline during the Wars of the Roses, 
shone again for a brief period before its practical extinction, so 
far as ecclesiastical work is concerned, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 


PUBLIC BATHS.* 


6 pes cost of an vnremunerative undertaking is practically 
to be reckoned by the annual‘income it absorbs, and in 
the case of a building, this may be made up as follows :—(a) 
Interest on first cost of building and sinking fund ; (4) main- 
tenance and repairs of building ; (c) working expenses. 

How, and in what direction, is it possible to economise 
wisely in respect of the first cost of a building? 

The maintenance and repairs will depend upon soundness of 
construction and permanence of the surfaces. 

The working expenses are dependent generally upon good 
arrangement, but also largely upon the planning of the build- 
ing. 
“The first consideration is the kind of site for the building, 
_ and although I know I am at variance with some authorities 

upon bath planning, I venture to say that the idea that any 
-sort of site is good enough for baths is radically wrong, 
although on superficial grounds it is hard to controvert. It 
appeals to that instinct for short-sighted economy which does 
so much to hamper real progress and thwart the best efforts. 
It has, I am sure, been responsible in London especially for the 
selection of some of the most extraordinary sites which have 
taxed the ingenuity of architects to use to advantage. Such 
sites almost invariably entail straggling, and therefore un- 
economical plans. The various sections are necessarily so 
placed that many of them cannot be reached from the entrance 
except by. means of long corridors which are wastetul, and 
quite useless for any other purpose. 

To illustrate this point, I show below in a tabulated form 
the proportion of area of means of communication, including 
halls, staircases and corridors, to the accommodation of a num- 
ber of public baths. It would be invidious to give the names 
of these buildings for obvious reasons, but I may say that all 
of them are well-known and modern establishments, some in 
London, and the remainder in certain provincial towns and 
cities 

Each establishment comprises two or more of the following 
separate sections, viz. :—Swimming baths (one or more), warm 
baths (two or more sets), Turkish baths (one or more sets), 
public wash-house, boiler-house and towel laundry, administra- 
tive offices and superintendent’s quarters. 

In nearly every case the nature of the site has been mainly 
responsible for the excess of waste room. 


Ad Total 


Warm Turkish minis- Boiler- Number .. Area Area 
Ex- Batn . Bath trative house, Wash- cf of per 
ample. Swims. (Sets). (Sets). Offices. &c. house. Sections. Corridors. Section. 

I 3 4 — I 1 I 10 6,6co 660 
2 4 4 = 5 I I 11 6,280 571 
3 =} 4 = I I I 9 5,130 570 
4 4 4 = I I I 11 6,000 555 
5 3 4 = I I I 10 5 000 5cO 

6 4 4 I I I — 10 4,230 ang23) 
7 3 4 — I rz I 10 3,050 305 
8 4 4 _ I x I 1x 3,0¢0 272 
9 3 4 = I I — 9 2,350 200 
10 2 4 po I I —_— ry 3,145 143 
at 2 4 I x I = 9 1,013 112 


I commend these figures to your careful consideration, and 


ee 


A paper on ‘‘ Public Baths, the Influence of Planning and Con- 
struction upon the Cost of Maintenance and Administration,” read by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., at the Sanitary Institute Congress. 
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further, to such of you as are interested in the planning ol 
these institutions, I suggest that you make a similar com 
parison of any establishments which you may know, and I fee 
sure you will agree that much more room is devoted tc 
corridors than is either necessary or to be desired. 

Every square foot of corridor, &c., may be fairly reckonec 
as representing 20 cubic feet of building, which at Is. per foo: 
=2cs. When superfluous space at this price per foot i 
reckoned by hundreds and thousands of feet, the total is con 
siderable, and I think worth serious attention as a factor in th 
cost of such buildings. But that is not the whole cost, for j 
must be borne in mind that every, unnecessary. square foot o 
space involves so much extra expense for maintenance an 
supervision—items which can be capitalised into a serious sun 
of money. A ee 

To make my argument convincing it is necessary that — 
should show that inconvenient sites are responsible for th 
waste. 1 illustrate this byan example, and for obvious reason 
I have chosen one of my own buildings. The St. Marylebon 
Baths, of which I show the basement, ground and first floo” 
plans, stand on a deep, narrow and ill-shaped site. Adjoinin) 
is a plan showing how the building could have been designe 
upon the wider and shallower site which might have beei 
secured by the acquisition of the adjoining front land, Th 
area of corridor in one plan is 3,000, and in the othe 
2,020 square feet. The revised plan occupies 630 feet Ies | 

land, I show also the plan of Plaistow Baths, the site o 
‘which was admirably adapted for economy in means o 
communication, and I may add that in this building the area c 
corridor per section is 143 feet only, and that the whole is unde 
easy supervision from the offices. Another plan is that c 
Stratford Baths, in which the area of corridor is 423 feet pe 
section. This is due not so much to the site as to the position 
of the entrances at one end. The area could have bee 
greatly reduced if the entrances could have been placed in th 
side street. . ys 

By the courtesy of Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, the city architec! 
I am able tc show also plans of the Bradford-new baths. A 
they are even now only in course of construction, they shoul 
be designed upon the best and most modern lines. 

Tke Corporation are adopting a general scheme for th 
whole city, comprising a large central bath and several sma 
branch or local establishments. These latter are. bein; 
designed and carried out by Mr. Edwards; and by no mean 
the least excellence of these plans is the very small are 
devoted to corridors. The proportion per section is 70 t 
80 feet only. ¢ 

- Not infrequently “service corridors” are provided, bi 
they are a useless expense. It is ‘always preferable to make 
impossible for the superintendent to go about the buildin 
without passing through one or other of the departments. Th 
attendants are more likely to keep their sections. in order 
they are liable to be overlooked at any time of the day. — 

In the older. baths (and indeed it is the case with sor 
modern baths), it wasno uncommon thing to find four separa' 
entrances for bathers, one for each class of each sex. Now: 
days more frequently two entrances only are provided, one fc 
each sex. In these democratic days, when class distinction 
are wearing down, there is less disinclination on the; part ( 
the gentle classes to rub shoulders with their rougher neig! 
bours. One pay office therefore suffices, whereas under th 
former system two. at least were necessary. The services| 
a money-taker, or rather,two, are thus saved, representing + 
least 150/. per annum in wages alone. Personally I hay 
always advocated a common entrance for both sexes as obtait 
at any railway station or other public building. I should ad 
that where a bath is used for public entertainments separa 
entrances.should of course be provided. ey 

Waiting-rooms to swimming baths are so little used thi 
they would seem to be scarcely necessary. They are seldon 
if ever,. really comfortable, and the bath hall always hi 
superior attractions. In. spite of rules and regulations to tl 
contrary, bathers generally crowd round the bath itself ar 
stand about the footways. This is of course exceeding 
inconvenient and subversive of order. Is it not preferable’ 
let bathers in waiting sit or stand in the gallery? 

In some places there is a small charge made for admissic 
to the gallery, which, of course, does not carry the right 
bathe. From ‘the point of view of economy, a gallery wou 
probably cost less than a waiting-room of adequate area. 

Another move in the, direction of economy is the abolitic 
of the slipper bath in favour of the spray bath. It is scarce” 
necessary in these days to compare the merits of the tv 
systems, although it is-surprising ‘to find how slowly the att 
is replacing the former in view of its undoubted superiorit 
I will only here remind you of the features which recommet 
it on the grounds of economy, viz. it occupies just about he 
the space of the slipper.bath, and uses half, or less than ha 
the water necessary for the former. In an establishment ( 


say, 50, baths, the saving in the structure and fittings: alo 
| would probably exceed 40/, per bath, or, say, 2,000/, and su 


' ‘description of a design in which the author in effect drew 
| attention to the fact that every section of his scheme was care- 
, fully separated from every other, so that there could be no 


| ‘be the architect’s aim in the arrangement of baths. I should 
, different floor levels. 


_ Separation of the sexes (and this should commence from the 
, general entrance hall), and secondly, separation of the classes, 
_ which need only commence at the waiting-rooms immediately 
adjoining the baths. 


draw your attention to the arrangement of the warm baths, which 
» Most nearly approaches the ideal I have in my mind. You 
_will see that the first and second-class bath sections in the 
,case of both men and-women are divided by doors only, so 


ment a minimum number of attendants is required, and in the 
slack hours one only would be sufficient for both classes of 


His energies are used ina very unsatisfactory manner. As a 
_bath attendant he may be very busy for two or three hours in 
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going trade unionists, and nowadays on public boards we have 
to reckon with trades unionist feeling. 

I fear that I cannot suggest any other remedy than that of 
endeavouring to convince those who hold as a fetich the ideal 
of “ one man one job,” that there are employments in which it 
is folly and sheer waste to apply this rule, and that a bath 
attendant’s is one of them. 

One of the most important parts of a bath scheme, especially 
from the point of view of economy, is the engineering scheme. 
The boilers and engineering works generally should: be of the 
best description and designed on the most economical lines for 
the highest efficiency, and by this is meant commercial 
efficiency, and it is better to reorganise, if necessary, the whole 
of the engineering plant of an establishment, even at consider- 
able cost, than to waste power and fuel year after year with 
inferior plant. Americans regard. the high efficiency of 
machines as a matter of first importance, and I have been told 
that it is no uncommon occurrence for an American manufac- 
turer to throw out of use a costly machine, which has been 
erected a few months only, on finding that some machine in 
the market will doa small percentage more work. But then, 
Americans above all people understand the enormous value of 
small margins of profit. 

Engineers tell us that every ton of coal of standard quality 
is capable of producing a certain number of units’ of heat, 
which again can be converted into a definite number of units of 
force, and’ the aim of every good engineer is to obtain. the 
-maximum in both cases. In the case of heat it is to this end 
that boilers are carefully designed, and should be improved or 
kept in the best order from year to year. Records should be 
kept from day to day of the amount of steam produced and 
coal used, and wken the proportion between the two begins to 
fluctuate it may be taken that either the coal is bad or that the 
boiler or some part of the apparatus is at fault, 

This also applies to the engineering system generally, by 
which I mean that it is quite possible to reckon what power is 
required to do certain work .and to judge from time to time 
whether the work is taking more power than it properly should. 
It is certain that wherever this System is adopted a consider- 
able saving must be made in coal consumption and renewals of 
machinery, and also that the efficiency of the buildings is 
greatly increased. The work can scarcely be done scientifically 
by the working engineer, although I believe that many, if not 
most of them, do use their judgment in this way in a rough or 
rule-of-thumb manner. ; 

I venture to think that it would pay most municipalities to 
employ a special statistical officer to organise a system of en- 
gineering accounts for each establishment, and to check from 
time to time the results obtained from the fuel consumed. 

There is not room within the limits of this Paper to deal in 
detail with other matters of construction, but I have no 
hesitation in asserting that there is much room for economy in 
this direction. 

Owing to the excessive wear and tear upon all fittings it is 
a matter of great importance that everything should be of the 
most substantial construction. The unavoidable moisture in 
the atmosphere in baths necessitates glazed or other impervious 
surfaces for the walls and floors. The importance of absolute 
cleanliness in every part of the establishment calls also for the 
avoidance of all angles, mouldings and other repositories for 
dirt, as much as it the buildings were for hospital purposes. 
These contingencies have generally involved the use of costly 
materials and construction, but there is a tendency to run in 
grooves in the use of well-known materials and forms of con- 
struction. I am confident, however, that a good knowledge of 
the qualities of materials, combined with judgment and the 
courage to be original, will enable a bath designer to effect 
large economies ‘in these matters. It is essential. that he 
should, in the first place, make himself acquainted with the 
habits of bathers, the peculiar conditions of these buildings and 
the general working arrangements, all of which can be learned 
in consultation with any willing and intelligent superintendent. 
Solidity and simplicity: in’ construction materially affect the 
question of first cost and to an even greater degree maintenance 
charges. ! 

In conclusion, it is necessary to add that it is not claimed 
that the economies to which I have drawn attention will alone 
render these undertakings remunerative, but they, will go a 
long way towards that desirable goal, and tend to encourage 
municipalities to still further extend the area of their usefulness. 


ing that each bath was used on an average during the year 
ihfecteiries daily, water would be saved to the oii S, on 
1,090,000 gallons, which at 6¢@ per 1,000=25/, or the in & 
on over 800/, To this must te added the eel ine ‘ 
&c., in heating the water and less cost of attendance. e evs 
that a well-appointed and arranged set of spray baths, eac Fi 
with its separate dressing-room, and with common warm an 
plunge baths, would attract better-class bathers Eee 
numbers. Well-equipped Turkish and Russian bat 3 at 4 
moderate price should also prove paying departments. . stir 
or medical baths are probably more suitably attached to hospitals 
thic hotels. 
of anes: deal might be done also to make baths zor 
attractive and inviting and therefore more paying by the study 
and application of the many little details which seem to appeal to 
human nature with so much greater effect than is the case with 
far more important matters. I may instance the. circumstance 
of one particular bath in London which, as far as I know, is 
certainly not better planned nor decorated, nor better, nor 
indeed so well fitted as many others, and yet it is, or used to 
be, the most favoured bath in the Metropolis. The only reason 
for its popularity appears to be that the whole establishment is 
tastefully decorated with growing ferns, which flourish exceed- 
‘ingly well in the warm moist atmosphere of a bath. The effect 
is certainly most attractive, and robs the whole building of the 
stiffness and cold formality of a public building. ; : 

It would appear that the great: importance of inculcating 
the habit of frequent bathing is sufficient to {justify managers 
‘descending, if you so please, to the small art of making the 
habit pleasant and attractive at any cost. ‘ 

I have been given to understand, that the Corporation of 
‘this city (Bradford) have resolved upon allowing the use of 
their bath free on certain days to poor children. This is a 
movement which, I am sure, will be watched with a great deal 
of interest, and it seems more than likely that, besides the 
immediate benefit to the children, the habit and love of bathing 
-will be inculcated in a great many of them, and they may, later 
on, goto increase the number of regular bathers who pay for 
admittance and thus help to make baths self-supporting, 

It seems a great pity that swimming. baths in. this country 
‘can only be kept open during six months of the year. In 
some establishments at least one bath is kept open all the year 
round. © This is only possible by keeping both bath and hall 
well heated, though this may be and frequently is overdone. 
Even so, they are poorly patronised, and it would appear that 
‘something is still wanted to attract bathers during the cold 
‘months. | 

It is desirable that all the warm baths should be as close 
together as possible. I remember some time since reading the 


communication between them. I refer to this description 
merely because it represents the very antithesis of what should 


add that his plans showed the warm baths arranged at three 


The, only divisions required are, in the first place, for the 


Referring to the plan of the St. Marylebone Baths, I will 


that each set is in a way interchangeable, and by this arrange- 


each sex, 
The work of a bath attendant is peculiar in many ways, 


the day, and for the: remainder he has little or nothing to do. 
He fills in his slack time by cleaning and polishing the baths’ 
and fittings under his charge, and if he is in charge of-a suffi- 
cient number he will be well employed most of his time. But 
us general employment varies ‘according to the season of the 
rear, and if the number of attendants on duty is calculated for 
he busy season of the year it follows that at other seasons 
hey cannot have sufficient to do to keep them fully employed 


\s a .consequence they are likely to get into that worst of all 


. Whe Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society was held at 
Chard on Tuesday last and two following days, under the 
presidency of Mr Francis J. Fry, of Cricket St. Thomas, 
Whitestaunton Church, manor house and the site of the Roman 
villa was inspected, and a visit was made to Castle Neroche 
and its ancient British camp. . 


t is customary to employ these men for a number of other 
poties, especially that of repainting and general cleaning work 
vhich 4s Tequired: so continuously at public baths. This 
mployment, however, is a good deal resented by thorough: 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


. THE syllabus of the lectures which will be delivered during 
the forthcoming winter term of the Berlin University is 
remarkable for the variety of important subjects which 
are to be treated.. Among those relating to art are the 
following :—“ Greek States renowned for Art,” by Professor 
Von WitTaMowiTz-MOLLENDORFF; “The Pergamon 
Museum,” by Herr WINNEFELD; “Art and Culture in 
Venice,” by Herr ZIMMERMANN; “ LEONARDO DA VINCI 
as Artist and Theorist,” by Herr Wutrr; “The Art of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” by Professor FREY; 
“The History of Music from SCHUBERT to BRAHMS” and 
“Mozart’s Life and Works,”: by Herr FRIEDLANDER; 
“History of Musical Notation,” by Professor FLEISCHER. 

. There will be, as usual, séveral lectures on English subjects, 
such as CARLYLE, DickFNns, THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, 

-the England of to-day, the development of England since 
the seventeenth century, &c. The lectures are independent 
of the University courses, and are intended to suggest what 
are the latest conclusions in several branches of knowledge. 
When we find such subjects as ‘The, Organisation of 
Modern Wholesale Trade” and “ An Explanation of King 
Hamurasis’s Babylonian Code of Laws” in the course, it 

- is evident that past and present alike come within the range 
of Berlin curiosity. 


THE Santis chain of mountains runs partly through the 
Swiss canton of Appenzell, and in a geological sense is of 
great importance. Dr. Heim, the professor of geology in 
the University of Ziirich, has completed a relief of the 
mountain range, which has occupied him for no less than 
five years. From the manner of colouring it becomes 
artistic as well as scientific. ‘The scale adopted is 1-5,000, 
and all that can be discovered by geological surveys is 
exemplified. ‘The model was first made in fine plaster and 
then transferred to gypsum, and in the carving it was 
altered and realtered until. the utmost exactness was 
attained. As many details are given as the scale would 
permit. - Among geological and topographical representa- 
tions Professor HrE1m’s relief holds the first place. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE REPAIRING OF ST. CRANTOCK CHURCH, CORNWALL: 
THE SCREEN. 


HE repairing of this interesting collegiate church is 
not yet completed, although the work has been in 
progress for three years. The Norman building consisted 
of a small nave. with transepts, and a chancel which was as 
large as the nave, to accommodate the members of the 
college... There was the usual central tower, which fell into 
a ruinous state, so that Bishop BRANTYNGHAM, in 1377, 
ordered its repair. This, however, was not done, for in his 
mandate, dated December 1399, he left 20/. for its restora- 
tion, a sum equal to about 4oo/. of our money. 

The fabric was in a more or less ruinous condition 
when it was taken in hand four years ago, and some 4,o00/. 
has been expended on the work. The greatest care has 
been taken by Mr. SEDDING to preserve everything old and 
not rebuild the walls. The internal fittings are of the best 
oak, and no time has been spared to endeavour to bring this 
charming sanctuary back again to its former beauty. 


HOUSE TO BE BUILT AT OXSHOTT, SURREY. 
‘HE site of this house is on a hill ridge, from which 
several pleasant views are obtained, particularly in 
the direction of the Crown forests, which are not likely to 
be destroyed by buildings. Thus in placing the house on 
the site due respect has had to be paid to the prospect as 
well as the aspect. The carriage entrance is on the north- 
east side, and the terraced garden front which we illustrate 
is the south-west side. It is possible that a conservatory 
will be built against the drawing-room at the south-east 
side. A fine clump of trees w:ll tend to shelter the kitchen 
wing from the north. 

The facings are to be of hand-made sand-faced bricks 
of a deep red colour; the gables coped with red Stafford- 
shire bricks and tile-creasing set in cement. Only a few 
moulded bricks will be used at the extreme top of the 


gables, and stonework, except in cills, &c, has bi 
avoided. The wooden frames are shown, and they are, 
be painted white to contrast with the deep red of the bri; 
work. ‘The roofs are of Broseley tiles. ro 

The style is suitable to the material used and to mod 
requirements, and yet pleasantly reminds us of many ( 
houses built in the eastern counties under Dutch influer3 
The architect is Mr. ARNOLD S. TayLer, A.R.1.B.A.) 
27 Old Queen Street, Westminster. si 


CATHEDRAL SERIES; EXETER._THE NAVE, LOOKING WES 
HE western view of ‘an English cathedral or churcij 
rarely satisfactory, for it is terminated by a d, 
wall and a small door. In Medieval times.there may hx 
been altars, statues, or paintings, which produced a ma 
satisfactory effect. Exeter is no exception, unless ; 
consider the window with its elaborate tracery, now fil, 
with PEcKeET?’s glass. Britton dwells on the variety 
the design, saying:—“ Eight mullions are disposed in; 
manner to form five different species of ‘the Pointed ai) 
viz. the acute and the broad lancet, the equilateral triar| 
filled with tracery, the Tudor or flattened, and the Ofe 
These mitre into and combine with one large circiy 
compartment and two smaller-ones in the angles. © Witr 
the large circle are twelve smaller circles enclosing light) 
quatrefoil and cinquefoil patterns, and’ embracing circu 
compartments of seven other lights bounded by interlac; 
tracery of triplicated design.” There is some differencer 
detail between the window and those in the transepts, ¢ 
lines of the former being more flowing. — 


PREMISES AT READING. 
HIS building, fronting on Oxford Street and Che). 
side, is an addition to the premises now occup( 
by Messrs. WILLIAM McIrrRoy, Lrp., which covers betwit 
two and three acres. This new addition has a frontage) 
464 feet. It is divided into two immense shops on grot< 
floor, with offices for a large staff of clerks. The boal. 
room is on the first floor; it is panelled with oak, <d 
approached by a rouge and Sicilian marble staircase s) 
plied by ARTHUR LEE & Sons. The marble has bin 
relieved by a band of PoweELt’s opus-sectile tiles fer 
Whitefriars Glass Works. ARE ‘ 
A part of the basement is used as an unpacking we? 
house, and is approached by a vanway from Cheapsi:; 
the other part has approaches both from the street and ¢ 
shop, and, as well as the first floor, it will be used for th¢ 
departments for which there will be no room on the grovd 
floor. The building is fireproof throughout, and in e 
upper part are provided dining-roomns, sitting-rooms, mu: 
room and about 150 bedrooms for assistants. These roc’ 
have been handsomely finished off, and the ’ walls» 
kitchen, scullery, larders and’ all other parts for which n 
exceptional amount of wear is anticipated are. lined wh 
the Opalite Company’s “ Opalite” or white glazed bric;, 
and the floors laid with Rust’s vitrified mosaic. 
There are many fireproof staircases, also an exter! 
fireproof gangway running from end to end:at the bik 
of the building, connected by staircases to each'floor 2d 
to the ground. ; 
The building is entirely supported on solid st? 
columns supplied by S. Grirritus & Co., of the Railvy 
Foundry, Reading; the steel girders by Dorman, Lone 
Co., of London. There are more than a thousand tons)! 
steelwork altogether. = 
The front of the building is faced with light-red majola 
glazed bricks supplied by Mr. J. C. Epwarps, of Ruab, 
and relieved with buff terra cotta from the Meesham Tet 
Cotta Works, and Guiting stone from the Tayntun <4 
Guiting Stone Quarries, Ltd.» The chimneys -are built! 
Mr, J. C. Epwarps’s buff bricks. The steep pitches of rif 
are laid with local red tiles, the flat pitches being laid w? 
Major’s patent interlocking Bridgwater tiles. The glazg 
of the roofs is done by, W. E.. RENDLE & Co., of Lond) 
and the fascias by S. Jones & Co., of King’s Cross, Lond 
The hot-water heating is done by RENTon, Gipps & Co.) 
Liverpool; the lift is supplied by J.’ Lucas & Son;, the h- 
water service by Caias, Sons & May, Lrp., of Readi} 
Mr. H. W. Gopwin, of Reading, is the contractor, al 
Messrs. JosePpH Morris & Son, of, Reading, ,are 
architects. () 
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ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
HE annual meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 
aa was held this year in York, and began on the 21st ae 
The last time the Institute visited the city was in 1846. T 1€ 
members were welcomed by the Lord Mayor. Afterwards Sir 
George Armytage, the president, gave a forecast of the ee 
. which was to be transacted. In the course of his address he 
referred to the photographic survey taking place under the 
direction of the National Photographic Record Society, to 
_ which all were invited to send photographs of any antiquarian 
subjects, whether parts or whole of ancient buildings. It A a 
very easy matter to do so, and a very small expense, but Ms en 
these photographs are properly arranged and catalogued as 
. they now are by this Society, and then deposited in the print- 
room of the British Museum, they become most important 
evidence of the features of the country at the time they were 
taken. It is obvious what an advantage it would be to secure 
a faithful picture of an old building before the restoring archi- 
tect or local builder commenced operations. It frequently 
Occurs that it is absolutely necessary in the construction of 
public works that old structures must be destroyed, or at any 
rate altered to meet the new circumstances. In a city like 
York, which has good reasons to be proud of-its ancient build- 
ings and history, there is a desire to preserve every link 
- that is possible with the past, and due regard will always 
be given to retaining, as far as possible, the ancient work 
without preventing the proper development of the more 
modern. When men of common sense come together to discuss 
these matters there is always a method to be found of carrying 
them out if there is a will. 


York Cathedral. 

The first visit was to the Minster. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
served as guide Mr. H J. Westlake described the remarkable 
first panel in the upper part of the second clerestory window in 

‘the nave. He said that that panel of painted glass was pro- 
bably the most interestiny fragment in the 
reasons. It was a pity that it had been ¢ 
for it was almost out of sight and difficult to examine, and, 
moreover, it was never in any way related to its present posi- 
tion, About the year 1880 he had a scaffold erected, and a 
careful tracing of the window was i 
with the great excellence of the work, Considering its period, 
and if it is an English production, 


but if possible he would give a few 
belonged, almost without doubt, to 
of Bayenz, 
pulled ts do and enlarged by Archbishop Roger from 11 54- 
81, an i 

It might, therefore, have been removed from the old nave to 
the present one about that time. There was a window of 
similar design at Chartres and St. Denis, which allowed him to 
date the window 1130, Or very near. Those three examples 


were the earliest examples of that design, 


te Micklethwaite said it was wonderful that the Minster 
Its glass after two such fires as had occurred 


Bolton Castle, 

On the 23rd a Party numbering something short of a 
huncred went on from Northallerton by 
reached Bolton Castle at eleven o’clock. 
Mary Queen of Scots during part of the time when she was in 
the custody of 

on the estate, 
Richard II. it would seem 


in a mighty 
encircled it with 
€ was very proud. 


and a new style came in, and 
the earliest example of the new 
i They had seen 
and it would be noticed 
n the present case everything was rather more severe. This 


| 
| 
| 


Solton. Castle was, 
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was accounted for by the fact that it was very much nearer 
the Scottish border, 
a fortress. Mr. Hope explained the arrangement of the 
castle, with its four towers, one at each corner, 


1399. A very 
in French was in the possession of Lord 


Richard le Scrope, 


mason, in which, 
the latter undertakes 


to “do the works at Bolton in Wensley- 
Its date was September 14, 
and they were entirely dependent upon private documents 
i i history. Sir Richard did not 


standing. 
follows :— 
“In the first place, 
vaulted and embattled, of 50 feet below 
the battlement, and shall be in length of 10 ells and in breadth 
8 ells, and the outside walls of the said tower shall be of a 
thickness of 2 ells.- 


which shall be 


the other, 
and in breadth 53 
of 4o feet 
outside 2 


rooms, many of the 
visitors going to the top of the castle, from which there is am 


Sir Henry Howorth afterwards expressed the thanks of the 
Institute to Lord Bolton for the facilities given them. Touching 
said he shuddered some. 
if the battles at the 
great Civil War had not broken the back of the 
harpies who, after all, had become a most desperate danger 
and nuisance 


outer walls, and said that if 
were out of the way they would 
exactly like Wressle and Bolton, 

apparently begun about the middle of 
and the chapel, which was added to the tower, though built 
in the fourteenth century, 

After the death of Richard I 
the Crown. Mr, Hope read the details of a survey of the castle 
made for the king, in which the various repairs necessary were 
given in detail, and said that the existence of this document 


Lord Masham for allowing the 
Society to visit this historic place, and said they were thankful 
Hope. He would, however, 
like to say that they considered that a great part of the castle 
was in imminent danger, and-unless very careful attention was 


given to it, a great part would soon be an absolute ruin. They 
- were not all agreed on the question of the ivy, but when the 
wery entrails of the ‘castle were exposed, it was an undoubted 
danger. Lord Masham, they thought, ought to preserve this 
great historic monument by having it tended by careful hands, 


Howden Church. 


Howden was visited on the 24th inst. The church, once 
one of the most dignified and beautiful in England, is now 
partially in. ruins, only the nave and transepts. being intact. 
Under the guidance: of Mr. John Bilson, F.S A., who has the 
work of restoration’ and preservation in hand, the visitors 
were enabled to. gather what the beautiful edifice was like in 
the days of old. 

Mr. Bilson prefaced his remarks by reading extracts from 
an article in the York Archeological Journal, by the Rev. W. 
Hutchinson, a former vicar of the parish—an account of the 
rise ofHowdenshire. The group of townships, the article 
states, in the fen, country around Howden, lying to. the north 
of the Ouse, just above its junction with the Trent, is mentioned 
in a grant of King Edgar. of 959. This grant mentions eight 
townships as belonging, to Howden, and they formed the 
nucleus of Howdenshire, the name of the parliamentary 
division now represented by, Sir W. H. Wilson-Todd. 
At a later date they came into the possession . of 
the abbey of, Peterborough, but. in 1082 William the 
Conqueror granted, the shire of Howden to William of 
St. Calais, Bishop of Durham. This connection with the see 
of Durham had an important effect on the later history of the 
church. and shire. The Domesday. Survey. mentions some 
eighteen townships in the hundred of Howden as being held 
by the bishop, and this holding seems to have been increased 
by the time of Kirkby’s Inquest (1284-85), which mentions 
some twenty-five townships or hamlets as held by the bishop. 
On the-south. side of the church is the manor-house of. the 
bishops, which is oneof the three houses of importance. which 
they had in Yorkshire, the other two being Crayke Hall, in the 
North Riding, and, Weel Hall, near Riccall. , Within the walls 
of this house Bishop Hugh de Puiset (or Pudsey) died in 119(4)5, 
and Bishop Walter, de Kirkham in August 1269, The latter 
was buried in the chapter-house in Dprham, but his, viscera, 
which was probably removed for the purpose of embalming the 
body, a process which has been carried out in the case of the 
fate Pope of Rome, were buried. under a grave cover of 
Frostetley marble in the south transept of Howden .Church. 
The stone bears a raised. cross and an inscription | in 
‘Lombardic. characters. Bishop Walter of Skirlaw, who 
was a munificent benefactor of the church, and built the 
splendid hall of the manor-house, died here on. March 24, 
1406, and was buried at Durham. . In dealing with the archi- 
tecture of the church, Mr. Bilson said he would like to call 
attention to a fact. bearing on architectural development, a 
point somewhat neglected. Up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century the architecture of England ran parallel to the. archi- 
tecture of France, and he pointed out that there was a good 
deal of French, influence in the tracery of the windows. It 
_was not an improvement, but .it led. up, to the flowing form 
"which began in 1315. In France that was not reached until a 
_considerably later, date., That form in the window tracery 
avas a perfectly English development, and led on,to what was 
‘nicknamed Perpendicular, ,.which was also. English... Mr. 
Bilson..then, in a highly interesting ‘manner, pointed out the 
architectural details of the church, and said that there was 
evidence that the choir was built before the transepts—not the 
present choir, but one.which preceded jit. ,, From the nave).the 
party were conducted, into the choir, the walls of which only are 


‘standing, and they surround, now an addition to the burying- | 


ground. The ‘Chronicle .of Lanercost”. under date, 1272 
‘says :—“ About that time a certain prebendary of the church of 
Howden, named John, a, man .of quiet-life and living without 
_ostentation, skilled in astrology, given.to hospitality and charity, 
passed from this world. . He at his.own cost began the new 
choit of the church. What was left over he predicted he would 
finish after death, and we see it,clearer than daylight... For 
‘being buried in a stately tomb in the middle of the choir itself, 
he is held for a saint, and from the. offerings of the thronging 
- people we see not only thechoir buta spacious and elaboratenave 
in the course of completion.” The choir which was left.unfinished 
in 1272 could not.be the. existing choir, the style of which pro- 
nounced it to. be some. thirty years later. The magnificent 
tower, Mr. Bilson pointed out, was built, by Walter of Skirlaw 
to a great height, .which tradition says made.it a refuge for the 
‘inhabitants, in the time of floods. . He rather regarded that as 
‘a cock and bull story, although he was told that floods had 
‘been known to come.up there, . School. buildings. were added 
‘to the church later in the fifteenth or early,in the sixteenth 
century, which was interesting to note, because.it had been 
continuously used.as.a,school up to the present day... 


Sir Henry Howorth, before, leaving ,the choir, said that. 


they were met there, for two purposes;—to study.those splendid 


‘buildings and to help those, who , in. a, poor, Yorkshire village 
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found themselve 


belonged to the 
it was garrison 
men were emp 


-overWhelmed by’ his nobles—Richard II. From that rei; 
great changes ‘could be traced in our English life Riche 
married-a princess of Bohemia, who brought in new co 

ds 


impossible for t 
Henry then wen 


Hutchinson, w 


turned bad, and consequently every village had its leper-house. 
The Reformation did away with leprosy... The Medizva 
scourge, of scurvy also disappeared with the leprosy. Pals 
disease was caused by eating badly salted meat in the winter, 
were unable te keep cattle. The diseases were 
not caused by bad drains but by bad food. enany <i 


Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S A., undertook to describe: this 
magnificent church, the one great Benedictine monastery of the 
North of England which survives as a. parochial church, Mr. 
Micklethwaite briefly touched on the three orders _of monks— 
Benedictine, Cluniac and Cistercian—and then proceeded to 
explain that that abbey was founded in 1069, and also de- 


invite ladies to drive nails 1 
attach a lot of nonsense.to them. 

“The Rev. A. G. Tweedie said he took the whole of th 
responsibility.of what had been done for preserving theancien 
work, and they had .been actuated by the one motive of pre 
It was not a quarter of 'a century ago that the ol 
glass was replaced, but, twelve years ago. There was more ol 
glass in the. window than. new. It, was the most, beautifu 
window in the whole of, England, ‘and the new work woul 
compare favourably with .the old. ; The screens. had not bee! 


s in difficulties in the custody of a magnificent. 
building such as that, and in Yorkshire, wheré there were such 
splendid minsters to preserve. He would like it to ‘go forth 
that they expressed a strong feeling that that was one of the 
great Yorkshire ; 
possible way. I 
and he knew the difficulty of the clergymen in raising enough 
ee 


churches, and should be preserved in every 
t was one of the real treasures of the county, © 


money to preserve the ruins and to keep the other part of i 
church in proper repair. He did not make an appeal because — 
they were not wealthy people, only students, but their duty was 
to make known to wealthy people that it deserved careful, — 
sympathetic and conservative treatment. Be 


Wressle Castle. 


The castle was built in the reign of Richard II. and 
great family of Percy. ‘During the Civil War 
d for the Parliamentarians, and in 1648 fifteén 
loyed to demolish the stronghold. A letter was 
then written by Wm. Blackstone to Prickett, of York, lamenting — 
the work of ruin that was going on, and saying that the owner 
had better have paid’ 120/. than’ it should have taken place 
The dimensions: and points. of interest'a 
described by Mr. Bilson. *° ee ert 

- Sir Henry Howorth said that they could not stand on such, _ 
ground without general thoughts ‘passing through their minds, | 

In thé first place, it took them back to that most important of _ 
English» reigns, that of a very able king if he had not been 


bout’ the ruins were 
? P Fie : 


. 
vs 


dress, amongst which boots with such long ‘toes that they h 

to be tied in knots, and which the “ mashers” of that day 

pressed to the fullest extert. Alluding to the fact that over 

200 retainers used to be kept at Wressle, he said that he was 

staying with the Earl of Derby at Knowsley the other day, and 

was talking to him about the Derby and Percy families keep- — 
ing up a number of retainers, and he said he had. the largest : 
establishment in England with the exception of Windsor Castle. 
He explained that in the old days they had to move about 
from one great house to another or else it would have been 
hem to have found. the means of living. oie 
t on to explain that a mistake was_ often made” 
with regard to the object of moats. No doubt in embattled | 
and fortified houses they were meant for protection, but ina 
vast number of cases they were used not for protection, bt 
ponds in which to keep a store of fresh-water fish. | 
ho was engaged in inquiries with regard to’ 
traced it to the eating of bad fish. The long fasts” 
in Lent compelled people in villages to. salt the fish, which 


it as 
Dr 


DY 
ey 6g 


Selby Abbey. 


scribed the manner’in which the monks ‘built their places of 
worship.. They first got ready the portion where service was 


held—the choir—then built the cloisters or living portion and 
then went on to complete the church by building the nave. 
They regarded the church as, the Puritans did their religion, 
always in need of amendment, ‘and he pointed out the changes 
of fashion which were.to be seen. In looking for some details 
to which: he. desired to call attention, he said ‘Oh, they are 
the restorers have been here” In noticing” the superb 
east window, he said much of the old glass was there. It was 
taken out and laid in the vaults, and some quarter-of a century 
ago it was replaced and mixed with newer work, which was 
extremely well done. The; details of the church were very rich, 
and there had been some. very. charming (screens which ha 
disappeared. He spoke of the unique cupboards with sliding 
doors on the north side of the. sanctuary, in which the plate o! 
the abbey was kept, probably to be in readiness for decorativ¢ 
purposes on high, days and holidays. The monks did no’ 


nto. their beautiful screens anc 
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moved; nothing had been taken away. In some excavations 
which were carried out he found the foundations of the Norman 
choir, which was apsidal with apsidal aisles. The rev. gentle- 
man then conducted the party around. He took them into the 
sacristy, pointing out a peculiar lavatory, and saying that aay 
was not a piscina in Selby, and. that was probably where the 
ablutions were performed. Above the sacristy was .a small 
room supposed to be the scriptorium. The sediliay on the 
south side of the sanctuary, is a work of extreme beauty. The 
canopies were missing up to the time of the late restoration. 
They were restored and copied from those in Durham 
Cathedral. Mr. Tweedie pointed out in the lower portion of 
one of the lights of the east window a figure bearing the name 
Sarasam, which he said was not to be found in Scripture. One 
antiquary wrote to him saying that it was Sarah, wife of 
Abraham. He replied that the figure had a beard, which did 
away with that theory. Another object of great interest was 
a portion of a stone coffin, in which was buried Alexander, one 
of the abbots, who died after he had resigned. The other 
portion of the coffin is in the museum at York. The abbot’s 
skeleton was found during some excavations twelve years ago. 
Sir Henry Howorth thanked Mr. Tweedie for receiving the 
party, and said they felt the beautiful building was in the 
tenderest of hands. 


Cliford’s Tower, York. 


The company assembled in the open space within the walls 
to hear an account of its history. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope said Clifford’s Tower was another 
excellent example of the moated mount, and was, they 
believed, put there by William the Conqueror to dominate the 


town. The Old Bail Hill on the other side of the river, with | 


this castle gave complete control and prevented the’ Danes 
coming up the river. During the recent work at the tower 
there had been brought to light remarkable traces of the 
defences which originally stood on the mount. They were told 
that the place was stormed and destroyed in the revolutions on 
, more than one occasion, but they had only to clear away the 
| burnt wood and put up more railway sleepers. 
[ Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite attributed the existing wall to the 
| time of Henry II, and said that originally there were no doubt 
buildings inside, chiefly of timber. The prison part had at 
different times been rebuilt, but the tower itself had always 
been preserved as a relic. Seventy or eighty years ago some 
ingenious people cut away part of the mount to make a road, 
and as a result the weight of the building was too much for the 
| earth, and it bade fair to go down into the yard below. He 
| was asked to come down and consult with Colonel Beamish, 
official surveyor of such buildings, and there was no shadow of 
doubt that the mischief was not in the walls but in the earth 
below. They agreed to report that it was a matter to be dealt 
with by an engineer who was accustomed to deal with earth 
pressure, and in the end an arrangement was made to carry 
| out certain repairs. The whole of the moving part had been 
buttressed up, and he believed that part of the wall was now safe 
from further moverrent. He would not say that the whole castle 
was, because the cutting away of the toe of the mount extended 
_ to the other end. There had up to now been no sign of 
movement, and they hoped this state of things would continue. 
In the course of the work some curious things were found, 
| including the stones on which he was standing, most of them 
At present, except that some few 
_ seemed to belong to the chapel, they could not say really what 
_ they were. Below the ground on which they were standing 
piles and rails joining them, and this was 
| believed to be the palisade of William’s castle, which Mr. 


It would be 
to find the actual wooden fortification of the 


‘Consisting simply of coarse 


|Superstructure, were first exposed he 


and he was ‘asked what 
Tithe Ai There were one or two 
ts twas to burythem again. The Societ 
not want to do that after spending money in laying them 
course, which had been 


fourses open. 
\lid 
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| adopted for this reason. 
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These ‘beautiful gardens formed a 
delightful playground for the children of the'subscribers, and 
it was obvious that if they left these rough foundations in a 
very tender condition, like all newly-excavated work, the 
children would run on them and reduce them to a more or less 
shapeless mass. Obviously the first thing to do was to make 
secure in its place every one of the original stones; and 
that was what he suggested should be done with bJue-lias. 
lime, the mortar being put in with.a stick and not with a 
trowel. They must not use cement, which was right and 
proper in its place, but when put between old stonework 
it had the fatal disadvantage that, owing to its expansive pro- 
perties, it sooner or later came out. The last State of that 
work was, therefore, worse than the first. Seeing that the 
remains were standing up to various heights, he suggested that 
they should be brought to a common level with brickwork, the 
advantage of this being that there was no confounding brick- 
work with eleventh-century rubble. If they had used stone, it 
would, after some years, have assumed very much the same 
character as the rubble, and: it would have been difficult in 
future ages to distinguish them. Having done that, they had 
to guard against rain and frost, and the best way was to cover 
the top with these magnificent Yorkshire flags. As a result, all 


} this work had been anchored down: for posterity. Mr. Hope 


went on to suggest that the areas which were originally within, 
the church should not be turfed, but would have:been better 
covered with gravel, otherwise he could not see that any other 
method could have been better. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite agreed with Mr. Hope as ‘to’ the 
method adopted, and said, incidentally, that the man’ the 
archxologist had to fight against was the man who worked’ for 
an ignorant public.’ They had to convert them, and make 
them understand that there -was something’ of. greater value 
than the ornamentation of a garden. ‘There’ was ‘ai man 
called. Brown, ‘who seemed to regard ruins as incidents in 
gardening, but he was dead now, and no doubt doing’ time for 
it. .He would much rather that these remains were buried 
again than treated as some who had taken part in the recent 
controversy wanted to treat them. If the work could not be 
done properly, as Mr. Brierley had done part of it—there were 
little details on which he might differ—the best thing to do was 
to bury them altogether. 

- Mr. J. Bilson urged the carrying out of excavations on:the 
opposite side, so as to clear up the history of the. middle part 
of the building. There was no other building like this in the 
country, the analogies being in France. No architect could 
have put the points more clearly than Mr. Hope. By covering 
up the plan they would be depriving their descendants of the 
opportunity of studying them. He had done precisely: the: 
same. thing at Howden ‘with regard to flag covers, and they 
could not see the top of the walls, and water could not get in 
and no one objected. Last year he had the privilege of taking 
over the excavations at York M. le Comte de Lasteyrie, pro- 
fessor of archeology at: l’Ecole des Chartes, Paris; and a 
member of the Commission des Monuments Historiques. 
Theré was not ‘a man in France whose opinion would ‘carry 
more weight, and he expressed cordial approval of what had 
been done, and expressed a wish that all the foundations might 
be treated in the same manner. Mr. Bilson said he hoped the 
Philosophical Society would excavate the Opposite side, so 
that they might add to their records. 

M. Camille-Eulart (formerly librarian of l’Ecole des, Beaux- 
Arts, now director of the Museum of Comparative Sculpture at 
the Trocadéro, Paris, anda member of the Commission: des. 
Monuments Historiques) suggested that the stones with parts: 
of sunk quatrefoils built into the wall of the thirteenth-century 
aisle of the choir might. possibly have formed part of a’ pave- 
ment, and the incisions might have been: filled in with coloured 
cement. He cordially approved of the methods adopted for: 
the preservation of what had been found, The report was’ 
derived from the Vorkshire Herald. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL: 
Pier following report of the Mansion House committee on 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has been issued :-— 

At a meeting of the appeal committee of the Governors of 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, held at the Mansion House on' 
January 19, 1993, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor being in the 
chair, the following resolution was passed :—“ That, having 
regard to the criticism upon the proposed appeal for the’ 
enlargement of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, based on -inaccu- 
rate information, a committee be appointed to report—(1). 
Whether it is desirable in’ the public interest and on financial 
grounds to retain St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on its present 
site; (2) in the event of the retention of the hospital on its 
present site, whether any better scheme of rebuilding than that‘ 
suggested by the Governors can be devised 3 (3) upon any other 
matters affecting the hospital that the committee may think it 
desirable to inquire into. That such committee do consist. of 
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fifteen members, nine to be nominated by the Lord Mayor and 
six by the Treasurer of the hospital, and that the Lord Mayor 
and the Treasufer be ex officio members of the committee.” 

In accordance with this resolution the following nine 
gentlemen were nominated by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
wizii—The Right Hon. Lord Sandhurst, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE, 
chairman of the Middlesex Hospital, late Governor of Bombay; 
the Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P.; the Right 
Hon. Sir Savile: Crossley, Bart, M.P:, hon. secretary of King 
¥€dward’s Hospital Fund; Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., formerly 
chief manager of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank ; Sir 
William Emerson, past president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; Dr. Pye-Smith, F.RS., vice-chancellor of 
London University, consulting physician, to Guy’s Hospital ; 
the Hon. Alban Gibbs, M.P.; Mr. Richard Biddulph Martin. 
M.P-; Mr. Arthur Hill. Sir Trevor Lawrence, as treasurer cf 
the hospital, nominated Mr. Alderman Alliston, Sir William 
Church, Bart., K.C.B., president of the Royal College cf 
Physicians; Mr. Benjamin L. Cohen, M.P.; Mr. Frederick 
Morris Fry, a member of the committee of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund ; Mr. John Cary Lovell, Alderman Sir William 
P. Trelcar. The Lord Mayor, as chairman, appointed Mr. 
Graham Tahourdin to act as secretary to the committee. 

The committee proceeded to examine the questions sub- 
mitted to them, and beg to report :— 

(1) As to hospital site—The committee investigated this 
point very fully... They received and examined a large amount 
of evidence given both by inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
and by others, and they came to the conclusion, with only one 
dissentient, that it was impossible in the public interest to 
entertain the idea of removing St. Bartholomew’s Hospital from 
its present site. ‘In this connection they went thoroughly into 
the question of St. Luke’s site, and came to the conclusion that 
such a removal, even were the site available, would not give 
the results its advocates anticipate, and that on that site the 
hospital would be cramped for room and not able to perform 
its duties even as efficiently as at present. No evidence was 
brought forward in support of this plan that commended itself 
to the committee. The committee proceeded to investigate 
with great care and with the assistance of evidence from com- 
petent persons the value.of the present site of the hospital. 
They came to the conclusion that the value of the site of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital has been much exaggerated, and that 
there would be very little, if any, ultimate money. profit to the 
hospital in removing the building from its present situation to 
any other locality. 

2. As to buildings—The committee next carefully con- 
sidered the present buildings of the hospital, and the necessary 
additions demanded by the medical and surgical staff. They 
are satisfied that important additions to and a considerable re- 
arrangement and improvement of the existing buildings are 
necessary, and they consider that with the additional land pur- 
chased from Christ’s Hospital there will be ample room for the 
provision of a hospital with every modern appliance. The 
committee, having carefully examined the several plans placed 
before them, consider that a thoroughly efficient hospital can 
be provided by a gradual building scheme under which the 
improvements and alterations contemplated can be secured so 
soon as funds are obtained. The committee are assured of the 
great value of the medical school to: the hospital and the 
public. For the continued efficiency of the treatment of the 
patients, the teaching in the school and the advancement of 
medical science, greater facilities for research and teaching 
are absolutely necessary, and call for additional accommoda- 
tion. 

3. The committee also carefully examined the financial 
position of the hospital itself. The evidence showed that its 
properties and revenues are judiciously and economically 
administered, and that the cost per bed compares favourably 
with that of other hespitals. They find that it is impossible to 
hope that funds for the additions to and rearrangement of the 
hospital can be obtained from the resources of the hospital 
itself. Indeed, the recent purchase of land from Christ’s 
Hospital will entail a charge of over 9,0c0/. per annum on its 
present revenue, leaving a deficit of 7,000/. per annum on the 
ordinary expenditure. The committee recommend that the 
rebuilding of such parts of the hospital as are most urgently 
needed be proceeded with so, soon as sufficient funds are 
collected. They consider that the Governors of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital are fully justified in appealing to the public 
for assistance, and they heartily commend this appeal to the 
consideration of the citizens of London and to the public 
generally, The committee do not think that they would be 
justified in concluding their functions without placing upon 
record their opinion that from the evidence brought before 
thern the administration of the hospital has been conducted by 
the Governors in a wise and enlightened spirit, with a due 
regard to economy and in the best interests of the patients. 

: MARCUS SAMUEL, Lord Mayor, 
Chairman for and on behalf of the Committee. 
July 27, 1903. 
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For the purpose of showing the reasons on which their : 


conclusions are based, the committee append a full statement 
of their proceedings, and of the evidence taken by them. They 
note particularly that not one single witness came forward 
voluntarily to advocate the removal of the hospital from its 
present site, and they express surprise that no application to be 
heard was received from any of those who had written and 
spoken so strongly on the subject. On the other hand, no 
difficulty was experienced in finding witnesses in support of 
the case for the retention of the hospital on its present site. 


FIREPROOFED WOOD AS A BUILDING 
MATERIAL.* 


i the construction of large buildings the question of fire- 
proofness has at last assumed its proper position at the 
head of all other questions concerning the manner of construc- 
tion. 

As representatives of this twentieth century we congratulate 
ourselves upon our advanced civilisation and our industrial 
and scientific development, but it is a lamentable fact that 
numerous problems of vital importance to the life and happi- 
ness of our race are still unsolved through stupid neglect. 

Two of these problems are fireproof construction and sani- 
tary regulation of disease. There is little cause for.complais- 
ancy over these subjects when contrasting the world’s condition 
to-day with that of two or three centuries ago. 2s 

Fortunately we are at last waking to the gravity of the 
situation, and material advancement has been made in the 
past decade. It has taken us 2,000 years to learn that great 
conflagrations are the result of human neglect and ignorance 
rather than visitations of Divine wrath, The same is true of 
widespread plagues and distributed malignant diseases, 

We have made marvellous progress during the past few 
hundred years in the method and magnitude of our building 
operations. The introduction of iron and steel into this class 
of construction marked an era in architectural history. With 
their advent came the use of the term “fireproof construction.” 
It was fancied that steel beams, iron columns and tile or con- 
crete floors would make a building indestructible. Alas! we 
know to our sorrow that the term “ fireproof” is often a delu- 
sion. Buildings, as generally constructed during the past 
twenty-five years, were no barrier to fires, and, as a matter of 
fact, not so safe as if built of solid wooden beams. These 
would at least be slow-burning and not wreck the whole build- 
ing by the buckling of columns and beams as soon as heated, 

Our cities are filled with magnificent structures, marvellously 
constructed, but a very small percentage of them are at all 
fireproof. It is absolutely true that our great cities to-day are 
but little less inflammable than they were in 1666, when this 
city was swept by fire from Tower to the Temple, with results 
sufficiently awful to make a period in history. Similar confla- 
grations have occurred with painful frequency all over the 
world since that time, and now, after a lapse of 250 years, are 
still of yearly occurrence. Were it not for the high efficiency 
attained by[the noble body of men, the firemen, in all our cities, 
consequences of fire would be far more appalling than they are. 
This is particularly true in America, where the craze for high 
buildings has made the fireman’s work doubly hazardous. 


The time has come when all permanent construction should 


be strictly incombustible. That the public has awakened to 
this fact is evidenced by this gathering of representative men 
from all parts. of the world to discuss the various methods of 
solving the problem. 

The necessity of fire prevention is beginning to be appre- 
ciated. Energy and money are freely spent in exploiting 
kinds of fireproof construction. Fortunately the ‘public has. 
lost its credulity and no longer accepts the statement that a 
system of construction is fireproof unless it is proven to be 
such by practical test. Your chairman is one of the pioneers” 
in this class of experimental testing. His splendid work during 
the past few years by sitting the meritorious processes from 


numerous trashy ones has aided greatly in classifying the many 


proposed methods of fire protection. 

In the United States during the past few years much 
investigation of this character has been done by the New York 
City authorities, also by the National Board of Underwriters 


at their testing laboratory in Chicago, and by the Insurance’ 


Engineering Experiment Station in Boston. All. are doing 
excellent work. I am informed that much similar work 1s 
being accomplished by experts in various continental cities. I 
regret that I have been unable to secure records of their work. 

If this class of investigation receives the support it deserves, 
the results will be invaluable, and reduce to a minimum the 
fire hazard of large buildings. Among the various materials 
for reducing fire risk is the so-called “ fireproof wood.” 


. * A paper prepared for the International Fire Prevention Congress 


by Professor Ira I. Woolson, Columbia University, New York. . ° 


It is — 
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upon this subject your executive has kindly requested me to 
address you to-day. : ; 

First of all, fev ag have a clear understanding of what i 
meant by the term “fireproof wood” For the SSPE ay 
those unfamiliar with the subject, it should be stated that ae 
term “ fireproof wood” is a misnomer; for all such yeh 
burn if exposed for a sufficient time to a high degree a8 oe 
Strictly speaking, the processes of treatment do not ma Ee e 
woods fireproof, but simply render them fire retardants. Fire- 
resistent wood is a much more logical term. The public has 
been somewhat deceived by the representatives of certain pro- 
cesses who make the silly claim that woods treated by their 
methods are rendered absolutely incombustible. Such state- 
ments are foolish, for they lead to expectations of resistance 
which cannot be achieved. When the deception is discovered 
it Causes unjust criticism and mistrust of the whole product. 

The term “fireproof wood” is a trade name, and should 
not be taken in a strictly technical sense. ‘9 

New York city is probably now using more fire-resisting 
wood than any city in the world. This results from two 
causes: first, the Building Law, which requires that such 
treated wood shall be used throughout all buildings over twelve 
storeys (or 150 feet in height) ; and, secondly, to the fact that 
the city proper is too limited in area to spread, and enormously 
high buildings have become necessary. Scores of buildings 
erected during the past two or three years are over fifteen 
storeys high, and many of them twenty-five and thirty. 

It has been my privilege, under the direction of the Bureau 
of Buildings, to test most of the wood which has been used in 
these buildings. For the year ending the first of this month I 
have tested and revorted upon upwards of 3, 500,000 feet. The 
greatest part of this material was for floors, which were laid 
on the top of strictly fireproof floor construction of concrete 
or hollow tile The balance of the material was used for trim, 
An evidence of the magnitude of building construction now 
going on in that city is the recent filing of plans with the 
Bureau of Buildings for one structure in which 2,000,020 feet 
of freproofed wood will be required. : 

I would here add that there are at present three companies 
supplying this treated wood to the city of New York There 
are other companies established for the same purpose in 
Philadelphia. 

The impregnation of wood with chemicals to render it 
fire-resistent is by no means a new idea. Numerous experi- 
ments with various chemicals were made as early as 1825 by 
Fuchs, Gay-Lussac, Boucherie, and later by Lichtin and other 
continental chemists. However, it is within the last few years 
only that the business has been put upon a practical commercial 
basis. 

[t is conceded, by most experts who have carefully studied 
the subject, that the fireproofing of wood is a safeguard, and 
under ordinary conditions will greatly reduce the fire risk. It 
will, however, be consumed by continued application of flame, 
and under certain conditions especially favourable to fire may 
support a slow combustion by itself, but the same conditions of 
heat would also ruin many other accepted fireproof materials. 
To my mind, the non-infammable nature of the material is its 
greatest value. 

When a fire occurs in a room trimmed with 
its inflammability makes it 
flames leap from one point 
windows and transoms, thus spreading the fire to adjoining 
rooms. If the wood is finished with oil or varnish, the flames 
will run along it with marvellous speed. If finished with well- 
treated wood this tendency of spreading the flames is reduced 
toa minimum; even if the burning material in the room is 
sufficient to ignite the treated wood, it burns so slowly that life 
and property are: much less menaced. It would at the worst 
be a distinctly slow-burning conflagration. That in itself isa 
great safeguard, because it allows. time for the arrival of the 
firemen. 

Numerous inorganic materials 
place wood entirely in fireproof 
possible to find a 


c ordinary wood, 
immediately dangerous. The 
to another, dashing through 


far, I have never seen anything which had the lightness, strength, 
and last but not least, 
purposes which wood 


possesses. surely long remain a 


favourite with architects. 

Granting the value of fire-resistent wood as a structural 
material, the next problem is to determine what degree of fire. 
proofness should be exacted, and how the standard of quality 
can be maintained. 

__ Not being acquainted with the methods employed on this 
side to accomplish these objects, I will confine my remarks to 
our practice in New York. 

_In the early stages of experimentation it was customary to 
build a small house of the wood to be tested, usually duplicated 
by a house of untreated wood; then applying a vigorous fire 
both inside and out and noting results. This method possesses 
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spectacular elements which are very convincing, and while it 
may be useful as a general test to demonstrate the degree of 
immunity from fire that a wooden building may be made to 
possess, the heavy expenditure of time and money required for 
such a test precludes the possibility of employing it for regular 
series work. This is the only value such a demonstration 
possesses, for the results of fire tests made upon wood treated 
a year Or So) ago may bear no relation to the product of the 
same company to-day. It is essential for public safety that 
regular serial tests should be made upon all material delivered 
for use, as is the custom in the manufacture of steel, cement 
and other structural materials, 

Unfortunately there is no recognised test for fireproofed 
wood. In America a variety of tests have been proposed by 
different investigators, most of them being the direct applica- 
tion of heat or flame to small test specimens, and noting the 
duration of flame and glow produced, as well as the amount of 
wood consumed. One method recently proposed makes the 
amount and character of gas given off from dry distillation of 
small fragments of wood a basis of classification, but no 
uniform method has yet been adopted. 

An effort was made a year ago by the Building Bureau of 
New York city, in conjunction with the various fireproof wood 
manufacturing companies, to decide upon some standard 
method of test. But the project was abandoned. The present 
method of testing is as follows :— 

When a shipment of lumber is prepared, an inspector 
proceeds to the works and selects at random one sample from 
every 2,000 feet of material. This is sent to the laboratory and 
tested, reports being sent to the Building Bureau and the manu- 
facturer. Two tests are applied to each sample. One a 
“shavings test,” which is a test used by the United States 
Navy, and the other a test devised by the writer, which for 
want of a better name is called a “ timber test.” 

The shavings test, while useful in a general way to deter- 
mine the flaming properties of treated wood, is nevertheless 
unsatisfactory. We are now making series of different tests 
in an endeavour to supplant it with something more reliable. 
The test is conducted as follows :—A pan I foot in diameter 
and 6 inches deep is mounted on legs. The bottom is formed 
by a heavy wire screen of }-inch mesh. This wire bottom is 
covered with a layer of shavings 2 inches deep, and a Bunsen 
burner is applied underneath for twenty-five seconds ; then the 
burner is removed, and the lengths of time during which the 
shavings support (1) flame and (2) glow are recorded, and also 
the area of shavings burned. 

The idea of this test is that shavings from properly-treated 
wood will not support flame any considerable time, and that 
the flame will gradually die out without material enlargement 
of the burned area. After test, the remaining shavings are 
thrown away. There are no means for making a permanent 
exhibit of the results, except by photographs, which would be 
difficult to take and quite unsatisfactory. The wood must be 
accepted or rejected on the judgment of the operator, based 
upon notes taken while observing the test. 

Besides these obvious disadvantages, there are two other 
Strong objections to the shavings test : first, the extreme diffi- 
culty of always maintaining the same conditions: of flame and 
heat under the shavings; and second, the impossibility of 
securing a uniform quality of shavings for tests. The Navy 
specifications call for the use of the Bunsen burner with a flame 
giving about 500 degs. Centigrade = 932 degs. Fahrenheit. 
Now, Bunsen burners vary considerably in the size of fame 
they produce, so, although every precaution was taken and the 
same standard temperatures were determined in each of two 
flames at some definite point, the results of tests upon the same 
kind of shavings might show widely different figures because 
of the general variation in the character of the flames. Much 
depends also upon how and where the tests are conducted, 
whether under a smoke hood with a strong draught, or in an 
open room where air currents could strike the flame and cause 
it to sway. The most serious objection, however, to the 
shavings test, and the one which, in the writer’s opinion, is 
fatal to its use as a standard method of comparison, is the 
impossibility of making the shavings of uniform size and 
quality. The samples here exhibited demonstrate the objec- 
tion made. 

These shavings were all made by the same carpenter and 
were as nearly alike as possible for him to make them. You 
will note that some are fine like sawdust, while others are very 
coarse, with all gradations of size between Another objection 
is that in coarse-grained wood like oak, the plane, in making 
the shaving, splits many of the large pores and allows the 
crystallised chemical to fall out, thus removing a part of the 
fire-resisting agent. Lastly, no wood in the form of shavings 
would be exposed to fire ina building. It would seem that 
further evidence is unnecessary to demonstrate the inap- 
propriateness of this test alone as a standard of comparison. 

To avoid the difficulties of this and similar tests the 
previously mentioned “timber test” was designed. Though 
not entirely satisfactory, the results, as a whole, have been 
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gratifying. During the past two years the writer has con- 
ducted over 4,000 tests upon fireproofed wood, the majority 
being “timber tests.” Scarcely any criticism of the method of 
‘test has been offered by clients, though the results were often 
not gratifying. 

The specimens for this test are accurately cut to a size 
1} inch by 3 inch by 12 inch. These ‘“‘timbers” are tested in 
pairs by being laid across the top of a 6-inch gas crucible 
furnace, in which a constant temperature of 926 degs. C.= 
1,700-degs. F. is maintained. This particular temperature was 
chosen because it is given by the New, York Building Code as 
approximately the heat of a burning building. At the end of 
two minutes the specimens are. removed and duration (1) flame 
and (2) glow noted for each. 

The temperature is under constant control by means of a 
Le Chatelier pyrometer, the “couple” being placed between 
the two specimens, thus recording the heat exactly at the point 
of application. The proportions of gas and air are regulated 
to furnish a vigorous flame 8 to Io inches above the furnace, so 
imitating an ordinary fire. 

- After test the specimens are sawed in two at the middle and 
tracings made of the unburned wood. These tracings are then 
carefully measured by planimeter and the percentage ratios to 
the original cross-section calculated. The, percentage of 
unburned wood is printed upon the tracing of each specimen, 
and then blue prints are made which become a part of the 
permanent record. 

The accompanying exhibit contains samples of these blue 
prints, also a number of tested specimens of different varieties 
of wood both treated and untreated, showing the comparative 
results in each instance. It will be noted that the tested 
specimens show a straight line in the cross-section on the side 
not exposed to the fire, whereas the untreated specimens are 
burned on all sides. This is good evidence of the fire-resisting 
properties of the wood. In general the untreated woods show 
a cross-section area approximately 10 to 25 per cent. less than the 
treated samples. However, the value of the “‘ fireproofed” wood 
cannot be rated by this feature alone. Account must be taken 
of the tendency to ignite and support combustion. This is 
indicated by duration of flame and glow, after the specimen is 
removed from the fire. In every instance the contrast in time 
of flame and time of glow between the treated and the 
untreated wood is very marked. The average duration of each 
taken from 688 tests on four varieties of treated soft woods was 
7 and 12 seconds. The same data taken from 846 tests on four 
varieties of treated hard woods was 10 and 14 seconds. 

Similar calculations based upon tests of untreated wood, 
though not averaged from nearly so many tests, gave for soft 
woods, flame, 1 minute 19 seconds; glow, 1 minute 53 seconds; 
and for hard woods, flame, 2 minutes 31 seconds; glow, 
6 minutes 29 seconds. 

Those figures give a ratio of 1 to 11 and 1 to 9 for flame 
and glow between treated and untreated soft woods, also 1 to 
14 and 1 to 27 for hard woods. That is, the tendency of un- 
treated woods to burn is ten to twenty times that of treated 
woods. This measure of the property of retarded combustion 
is as important as the determination of the percentage of un- 
burned areas, for in the first stages of a fire minutes are 
valuable. Experience has shown that a variation of 5 per cent, 
should be allowed in cross-section area,. because of structural 
differences in the wood, fluctuation in temperature and per- 
sonal error in measuring. In fact, like all investigative work, 
it is never safe to estimate average valves from the results of a 
few tests. 

The advantages of this method of test are:—(1). A test, 
piece of uniform size, large enough for practical comparisons, 
and small enough for numerous tests to be made with slight 
waste of material, thus insuring a fair average report; (2) a 
constant temperature and uniform time of application of heat; 
(3) an estimate of the tendency to support combustion as in- 
dicated by the times of flame and glow; (4) the ability to 
accurately measure the amount of burn, and make a drawing 
of same for permanent record; the specimen itself can also be 
easily preserved for future reference if desired. In brief, every 
element of the test is practically constant except the character 
of the wood and the treatment it has received. Necessarily, 
these must always remain variable. ; 

The lumber is thoroughly dried before testing, and care 
exercised to keep everything uniform. ide 

The specimens are placed so the side which was originally 
the outside surface of the board faces the fire. This is neces- 
sary because the Building Bureau permits one inch outside 
treatment on floor-sleepers and other large materials, which is 
encased in concrete or a coating of other fireproofed wood. 

It will be noted that hard woods, like long leaf yellow pine. 
oak and maple, when treated, differ only slightly in unburned 
area from untreated lumber. 

They are naturally “slow-burning” material. It would 
scarcely be necessary to fireproof hard wood if the preservation 


| assuredly gives one a somewhat depressing idea of the interest 


imperative. Soft woods which waste rapidly under flame | 
should be treated throughout. ; 

Although treated wood has many advantages as a fire 
retardant, it also has its failings, the worst being its tendency i 


to become hydroscopic. There are processes which claim 
avoidance of this tendency to gather moisture when exposed 
to dampness, but I have had no opportunity to prove. their 
merits. Because of this difficulty the Navy has. )discontinued 
the use of fireproofed wood, except for interior trim, furniture, 
&c. - 
When in this damp condition a new difficulty arises, be- 
cause the chemicals employed produce a corrosion on metals. 
Neither of these difficulties appear harmful where the wood is 
ordinarily dry and protected by paint, varnish or ols. 

A strong point in favour of the treatment is that the wood 
does not seem to become perceptibly more combustible by the 
application of oils and varnish. Among the experiments I will 
make at the conclusion of this paper is one designed to demon- 
strate this feature. 

A further defect of treatment is to weaken the wood and 
make it brittle. Although this does not always result, it is a 
recognised possibility, and the Navy specifications reject 
material which has lost over 30 per cent. of its original strength, 

In New York city no attention is paid to the question of 
strength. for the method of steel construction does not require 
the wood to support loads. ae 

Whether the treatments are permanent, I am not prepared 
to state. Our experience with them is too short to predicate a 
positive opinion. Samples kept in my laboratory two years 
show no signs of deterioration, and we havehere some samples 
treated in 1895, which we will test to show they still retain 
their fire-resisting qualities. : 

Some processes, however, do employ volatile chemicals, as 
is evidenced by a bloom which appears on the wood after 
standing for some time; it is also shown upon the sides of 
these jars of shavings which are about two years old. So far 
as my experience goes with lumber treated for New York city, | 
there is very little tendency for this sort of deterioration. 
Neither has there been any evidence“of decay. When used 
under ordinary conditions of dryness, and protected as it 
usually is, I see no reason why well-treated wood should not 
remain sound and effective indefinitely. However, I believe, 
the question is one to be systematically investigated. , . 

There are two other well-known defects, namely, discoloura- 
tion and difficulty in working due to hardness Both of these 
are increased by excessive treatment, hence the manufacturer _ 
is always tempted to lessen the treatment. This fact is the | 
only argument necessary for regularly testing the material as 
delivered for use. ee 

Last, but not least, from a builder’s point of view, the wood 
is costly. But considering the awful destruction of life and 
property which fire constantly causes, the saving of expense 
should not be allowed as an excuse for the use of infammable — 
materials which invite public calamity. Pe ay 


ee 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION IN NEW 
YORK. 3 
VISIT to the annual exhibition of the Architectural 
4: League, says the American Architectural Record, 


iS 


which architecture inspires in New York city. At any one 
moment in the afternoon there will be perhaps from fifty to 
seventy-five people somewhat hastily and aimlessly walking 
around the galleries on Fifty-seventh Street. . Of these four 
out of every five will be women—and women, if this can be 
said of any women, of no particular interest. Many of them: 
look like professional followers of exhibitions, the kind that’ 
will go to any exhibition that is cheap enough and respectable 
enough. Half the remainder have the appearance .of art 
students, or perhaps of friends or relatives of architectural 
draftsmen. What one rarely sees is a woman who has 
apparently any particular reason to be interested in architec 
ture, one, for instance, who would be likely either. to build or 
inhabit a handsome house. And the men put up even a less 
impressive appearance. There are, in the first place, not 
enough of them to justify the impression that architecture In 
New York was anything Lut an amiable feminine surburban 
fad; and the majority of those present seem to be either drafts- 
men or architectural students. Occasionally one sees a man — 
who might be a professional architect in good standing oF 4 
well-informed amateur, but what one almost never sees 1S @ 
man who looks as if he had any business, as apart from. 
professional, grounds for an interest in architecture. The men 
who draw the cheques and who pay for all these fine buildings;, 
they are conspicuously and hopelessly absent. ees 
If the people who go to see an Architectural. League 
exhibition are, to put it mildly, inadequately representative OF 
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of structural strength were the only consideration. But the 


danger from inflammability should make a surface treatment_ 


American interest in architecture, the exhibition itself affords 
an almost equally inadequate idea of the current work of the 


_ bitions must depend for popular interest 
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New York. architects. The great majority of the leading 
architects do not exhibit at all, and those who send drawings 
do so only sparingly, as if their purpose was to get off with as 
little exhibition and bother as possible. Some of the younger 
men exhibit more freely, and. have apparently taken some 
trouble to display a fair proportion of their work, but this is 
true only of a fraction of them. One could never infer, either 
from the quality or the quantity of the drawings on the walls, 
that around New York as a centre there was now under way an 
unprecedented amount of building construction, that the 


. character of these new buildings included large numbers of 


every prevailing type, and that the activity was particularly 
noticeable in buildings that make a brave show—in public 
structures of one kind or another, handsome residences, magni- 
ficent hotels and towering office buildings. No exhibition in 
the existing building could indeed accommodate more than a 
fraction of the big work which is now being constructed or 
soon will be completed; but the showing made this year is 
positively niggardly compared to the wealth of opportunity. — 
These remarks are not made with any intention of criticis- 
ing the management of the exhibition on the part of the com- 
mittee of the Architectural League. Probably no one 
recognises better than they do the inadequateness both of the 
attendance and the display. There have been better exhibits 
made than that of this year, but none in a different class as to 
representative quality and intrinsic interest. The facts are 
familiar. As it is this year, so it has been more or less from 
the start. American picture-shows are with certain exceptions 


poorly enough attended, and of course an exhibition chiefly of 


drawings cannot be made as interesting as a picture-show. 
There is very little popular interest in architecture as an art, and 
what there is is expended chiefly in gazing aloft at the Fuller 
building. The character and volume of the attendance on the 
annual exhibitions do not offer architects many inducements 
to send in their drawings, particularly when they are so very 
busy that they are for ever trying ‘in vain to catch up to the 
necessary and endless detail of their work. Whatever they do 
in the matter they do good-naturedly, out of a desire to assist 
a worthy purpose, but they do very little even of that. The 
arts of painting.and sculpture as applied to architecture, and 
the industrial arts generally, are as meagrely represented. 
this field the possible material, while possessing more popular 
interest, is not so abundant. In respect to the industrial arts, 
as far as original designs go, it is so very small ds to constitute 
almost a negligible quantity. There is more architectural 
sculpture, but not very much that architects or sculptors have 
any Opportunity to exhibit. -Cartoons for mural paintings, and 
often the panels themselves are more numerous and form one 
of the most valuable parts of the exhibition ; yet even here the 
things one has heard about and would like to see are very 
seldom on the walls there. In short the committee in charge 
are confronted by an extremely difficult and thankless task and 
find it impossible to obtain the cordial co-operation they need, 
either from the people who are doing much of the work or the 
people who are paying for it, _ 


For our own part we fail to see how this state of things is 


to be remedied, except slowly—so very slowly under existing 


conditions that people might well decide in advance to get: 


waiting. Fortunately there is a chance at least of an 
The Fine Arts Federation is 


finds’ backing among the many 
city. . None of the societies now 
York city would receive more benefit from this consolidation 
than would the Architectural League, 


ings, and while, 


absurd without a liberal display of such drawings, the exhi- 


It would b= to the signal advantage of co-operative 


In, 


upon other classes of 
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do the architectural drawings, but if the exhibitions were held 
in a large building which supplied abundant space and which 
would attract in one way or another large crowds of people, it 
should not be difficult to induce the interior decorators to put 
on exhibit special rooms designed, arranged and furnished by 
their own people, which would prove exceedingly interesting to 
many thousands of people. Every year there are brought 
through New York by some of the Fifth Avenue importers 
many rare and valuable objects purchased abroad, and destined 
eventually for the rooms ot some splendid private mansion, and 
surely these importers could be persuaded to send some of 
these mantelpieces, fabrics, furniture and architectural remnants 
to an exhibition which would be spectacular enough to 
attract the attention of thousands of people. Then, too, 
if the necessary money were available, it would be possible to 
devote part of the space to displays of a distinctly educational 
character, to the showing of well-designed typical rooms, which 
could be executed at comparatively small expense. Indeed 
this educational purpose is an essential part of the: whole 
scheme, and could be developed in many other exceedingly 
interesting ways. The erection of a building such as the one 
proposed would in effect be the subsidising in the most effectual 
possible way the very important work of popularising the 
different branches of American art. It could and would form 
a better agency for that purpose even than a great museum, 
for it works with living forces and might produce living results. 
Provided it could obtain a sufficient endowment -it would 
become in effect the art university of the country, the centre 
around which all the. representative workers and progressive 
forces in American art could be grouped, and by means of 
which the impulse could be communicated both to the coming 
generation and to the uninstructed public. . The idea is one ot 
the greatest promise ; it ‘is peculiarly the product of American 
conditions and. is based .on-the most approved American 
methods ; it could be made to do as much, if not more, for 
architecture than for any other of the arts, 


TESSERZ. 
The Battle of Issos, 


iG last week’s Architect there was a reference to the great 

Pompeian mosaic which Dr. Pernice supposed was derived 
from a painting by either Helena or Apelles. From what was 
said by Pliny, it was formerly believed to be a repetition of the 
celebrated picture by Philoxenus of that subject; for, inde- 
pendent of Alexander and Darius being-the two most con- 
spicuous figures, the design and composition of the work are 
SO superior to the execution that its original has evidently been 
the production of an age long anterior to the degenerate period 
of the mosaic itself. With the single exception of the execu- 
tion, the mosaic exhibits in every respect merits of the highest 
order, and is certainly one of the most valuable relics of ancient 
art. The composition is simple, forcible and beautiful, and its 
original, if not actually a production of the most renowned 
times of ‘Grécian painting, still cannot have been far short of 
meriting the commendation bestowed by Pliny upon the battle- 
piece of Philoxenus, which was painted by order of Cassander, 
king of Macedon, about 316 BC. The painter was a pupil of 
Nicomachus of Thebes, whom he imitated and even surpassed 
in rapidity. of execution.: He is said by ‘Pliny to have dis- 
covered some more expeditious methods of Operation in’ paint- 
ing. -He was the most rapid painter of antiquity. 


Terrington St. Clement Church, Norfolk. 


This is another of the gigantic -parish churches; but it 
approaches far nearer than any other to the. cathedral type, 
though it still remains quite as far from its complete realisation. 
Its nave and west front externally fully realise it, and it is not 
fair to mention its central portion as failing, for the transepts 
have been mutilated and the central tower, evidently designed, 
has been destroyed or never completed. But as usual the 
distinctive character of a minster is absent from the choir and 
from .the internal elevations. It is, however, a most magnifi- 
cent building, stately’ in itself and valuable as a study of the 
peculiar Transitional style of the district. The west front is of 
extreme splendour, fully equalling, if not throwing into the 
shade, those of Yatton and Crewkerne. Like them it consists 
of the extremities of the nave and aisles, each supported by 
turrets, but the proportion of the whole seems better than in 
either of the Somersetshire examples. The windows, especially 
the great window of the nave, are fine examples of the local 
intermixture of Decorated and Perpendicular tracery. The 
west doorway, on the other hand, is singularly small and plain 
for the general character of the composition. This splendid 
front, however, loses much of its effect by the close proximity 
of the campanile, which stands just detached to the north of it. 
This is a bold plain structure, evidently of much later Perpendi- 
cular date than the church, and probably erected’ when the 
design of completing the central tower was relinquished.» It is 
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much to be regretted that its architect did not apply it to some 
such purpose as at West Walton instead of making it as it 
does almost entirely ruin this noble facade. The nave has 
seven bays and fourteen clerestory windows, and especially on 
the south side, which is most enriched, is a grand and well- 
proportioned structure. The transepts are the full height of 
the nave, but they have been shortened, and thereby have also 
lost the western aisles with which they were originally fur- 
nished. The choir has no aisles, and is every way inferior, 
having only reached the height of the main building by the 
addition of a later clerestory of brick. The internal effect of 
the church is very noble, but much simpler and plainer than 
_ might have been expected from the splendour of the exterior. 

The piers are plain octagons and the arches quite plainly 
chamfered, but their proportion, which is extremely fine, takes 
away any notion of rudeness or imperfection. The roof is 
rather high-pitched, but does not exhibit the genuine East- 
Anglian character. 


Roman Colouring. 

The crudeness of colour and asperity of tone observable in 
the Roman school, though founded on simplicity, is perhaps a 
greater proof of their want of eye and taste than of a pure 
historic principle. Harmony of colour consists in the due 
balance of all, equally remote from monotony and from spots. 
Thoth each part of Roman pictures be painted with sufficient 
breadth of manner, their discordance is such that they do not 
coalesce into one whole, but appear unconnected fragments in 
apposition. Their theory of shade isso defective that the parts 
deprived of light of the same body, or the same piece of drapery, 
are not effaced but coloured. If the positive reds and blues of 
the Roman school invigorate the eye, they likewise command it, 
and counteract the grandeur of history in a degree not much 
inferior to the bad" effect produced by the imitation of stuffs 
discriminated according to their texture; their bright asperity 

- and bleak purity equally pervert the negative and subordinate 
character of drapery, and attract a larger share of attention 
from the beholder than they deserve. A Madonna in the hands 
of Carlo Maratta, and sometimes even of Raphael, at least in 
his earlier productions, is the least visible part of herself. The 
most celebrated Madonna of Andrea del Sarto, though in 
fresco, is certainly more indebted to her drapery than her face, 
perhaps still more to the sack on which her husband rests, and 

- from which the picture got its name. From this censure we 
ought to except Michel Angelo da Caravaggio and Andrea 
Sacchi, whose works, though else so dissimilar in principleand 
execution, coincide in reducing colour frequently to little more 
than chiaroscuro; the one for melancholy and forcible, the other 
for visionary or devotional effects. \ “‘ The Pilgrims adoring the 
Madonna with the Infant,” in Sant’ Agostino, by the former, 
seem not painted but tinged in the last golden ray of departing 
eve, whilst the “ Vision of San Romualdo,” by the latter, sur- 
rounds us with grey twilight and gradual evanescence. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales, as president of the Society of 
Arts, presented on Monday, at Marlborough House, the 
_Society’s Albert medal to Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, “in 
“recognition of his services, extending over forty years, as 
engineer to the International Commission of the Danube, which 
have resulted in the opening up of the navigation of that river 
to the ships of all nations.” 

The Total Cost of the legal proceedings relating to the 
ownership of the Irish gold ornaments was 3,114/. Cs. 2d. The 
fees of the law officers were 595/. 5s. The amount paid by the 

‘British Museum for the ornaments was 600/. The Treasury 
paid the taxed costs of the British Museum, the defendants in 
the action, amounting to 1,486/. 125. 2¢@. The ornaments were 
on Monday deposited in the Dublin National Museum. 

The Playing Cardmakers’ Company have issued their 
awards in the competition for the best designs for the backs of 
playing cards. First prize (the H. D. Phillips prize), Mr. 
F. D. Welenn, 15 Avenue Road, N.W.; second prize, Mr. 
G. D. Woodfield, 33 Huddleston Road, Tufnell Park ; third 
prize, Mr. W. S. Riley, 98 St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester; and 
fourth prize, Mr. E. Phillips, Princes Rock, Plymouth. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission of Boston propose 
to construct a path around the highest hills as a memorial of 
Charles Eliot, the late American landscape architect. Against 
a rock forming one abutment of the parapet of a runic stone 
arch bridge is to be placed a bronze tablet “ dedicating to the 
memory of Charles Eliot the bridge, the path and the land- 
scape itself—a monument of a grandeur unapproachable by 
any human construction.” 

Sir Samuel Montagu has offered to the London County 
Council a sum of 10,020/. for housing purposes, and it is pro- 
posed to allocate the gift to a portion, about 25 acres, of 
the White Hart Lane Estate, Wood Green, and on which 
cottages for the working classes will be erected. 


the suggestion made by the further Strand, improvement com- 
mittee in a memorial to the London County Council that the 
buildings’in Aldwych should not be extended into what should — 
be the roadway of the Strand. ] 


direction of Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, architects, of | 
Winchester and London. 
Domesday Survey, and in the Bayeux tapestry Harold is 
represented as entering it in order to perform his devotions — 
before sailing for Normandy. 


upon the erection of 146 cottages on the Norbury estate and | 
40,1007. in connection with the formation. of roads and sewers 
on the same estate, besides 120,317/. on the erection of 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board will apply to the 


Local. Government Board for an order authorising the managers 
to incur an expenditure not exceeding 8,680/. on the erection of 
the proposed additional buildings at Joyce Green Hospital, such 
expenditure to be defrayed by means of a loan repayable within 
a period of thirty years. Px 


The Dean Farrar memorial committee have resolved that, 


in the event of the necessary funds being obtained, the 
memorial to the late Dean of Canterbury should take the form 
of carrying into effect his design for filling the west window of 
the chapter-house of the cathedral with coloured glass to 
match the east window, and of completing certain details in 
the restoration of the chapter-house. 


The Court of Common Council have agreed to support 


he Parish Church of Bosham, in Sussex, which contains - 
Roman as well as Saxon masonry, is to be restored under the 


a 


It is twice mentioned in the — 


The London County Council are about to expend 39,550/. 


414 cottages on the Totterdown F ields estate, Tooting. 7 


Three Hundred Diplomas of the Paris ‘International 


Exhibition which have nc& reached their destination have been | 
returned to the commissioner, M. Picart. .Some of the winners 

are dead, others have given wrong addresses, while a third | 
class considered it was not worth while to leave any address. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has acquired for 
550 guineas the seventeenth-century woodwork and carving, | 


ascribed to Grinling Gibbons, at. 3 Clifford’s Inn, 21 feet long 


and io feet high, with bolection moulding, designed chair 
rail, deep skirting and four doorways, and great chimneypiece 
surrounded by extremely rich carving of the date of Sir 
Christopher Wren. : : 

Mr. Thos. Hellyar Foord, of Rochester, has subscribed | 
5,000/. to Dean Hole, to be applied to the restoration of | 
Rochester Cathedral. 

The Italian Minister of Public Works has invited © 
tenders for the building of an aqueduct to provide the Apulian 
plains in the “heel” of Italy with water from the Apennines. 
The total length of all the ducts will be 1,071 miles. || 

M. Edmond Haraucourt, director of the museum of com- | 
parative sculpture at the Trocadéro, Paris, has been appointed — 
director of the Cluny Museum in the piace of M. Enlart, who _ 
has retired. 
| Mir. Cavendish, as representing the First Commissioner of | 
Works, has informed Sir H. Maxwell that not a particle of the — 
stonework of the river front of Somerset House has been ~ 
painted, therefore the question of the effect of white lead paint 
on Portland stone does not arise. The pediment and enrich- — 
ments, together with the lower part of the dome, are of stucco 
and wood (almost entirely the latter). ‘This work has probably — 
been painted during the whole time of its existence. The — 
vases are of a clay composition, and have also always been | 
painted, as is evidenced by the fact that the old coats of paint 
are from y4-inch to 32-inch thick. ; 

Mr. H. W. Richards has been appointed principal of the — 
London County Council Brixton Technical Institute. The 
Institute, which will be opened next jsession, is situated in the 
Ferndale Road, Brixton, and is intended to be an important | 
centre for instruction in building trades. Mr. Richards has 
had experience both in practical building work and in teaching — 
building trade subjects. He has been engaged in teaching in _ 
the evening classes at polytechnics and technical institutes, — 
and for the past seven years he has held the position of head 
of the building trades department at the Northern Polytechnic, — 
Holloway. I 

St. Andrews’ University will appoint on September 19 2 — 
lecturer in geology at a salary of 300/. per annum, the lecturer _ 
to conduct courses qualifying for graduation in arts and science. 

An Historical and Archzeological congress, organised by © 
the Archzological Society of the province of Namur, will be 
held at Dinant, Belgium, from August 9 to 13. The federated — 
historical. and archzological societies of Belgium, under the 
patronage of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, will take | 
part in the congress. Among the subjects for discussion will 
be primitive settlements in Belgium, the history and traces of 
Roman occupation, the Frankish invasions and the progress 0? — 
the arts. An exhibition of choice pieces of the chased coppe? i 
and bronze wares formerly made in Dinant has been organise : 
in connection with the gathering. | 


Gbe Architect, Ju ly 31% 1903. 
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THE REPAIRING OF S. CRANTOCK CHURCH, CORNWALL 


EDMUND SEDDING, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


. view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 

Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 


dificult Act. 


readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

ite Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interestea. 


‘te authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
<2 communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

«rrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL —Aug 3t.—Competitive drawings are invited 
i_new offices to be erected at the corner of Sefton Street and 
[xon Street, Blackpool. ‘The architect whose design is 
sected will be appointed to carry out the work, The com. 
ition is limited to architects having offices and practising 
v hin the water area of the Fylde Water Board. Mr. C. 
‘thur, 34 Victoria Street, Blackpool. 
| HOWDEN.—Sept. 12.—Plans and estimates are invited for 
1oroving and extending the sewerage of the contributory 
»ce of Howden. The successful competitor will be awarded 
tum of 15/ and the usual commission for Superintending the 
> cution of the works. Mr. Henry Green, clerk. 


_ HUNSLET.—Aug 5 —Designs and estimates are invited for 
Cr ornamental gates, and for fencing of lift wells at the new 
v‘khouse, Rothwell Haigh. Mr. Fred W. Mee, clerk, Union 
ices, Hunslet, Leeds. 


LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public library 
©e erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley, E. Premium 75/ 
0 design placed first, and one of 257 for second Mr. 
. nard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 


cottages, &c. 


RAWTENSTALL.— Oct. 12.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
Premiums of 100/, 50/. and 30/ respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. A. W. Lawsvun, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHFORD.—Aug. 7.—For repairs and renewals of roofing 
to certain portions of the schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. 
F. G Beeching, clerk to School Board, Ashford, Middlesex. 

AYLESBURY.—Aug. 11 —For repairs at the union work- 
house. Mr. Frederick B. Parrott, clerk, 16 Bourbon Street, 
Aylesbury. 

Bacup —Aug 12.—For the erection of an infants’ school in 
Lanehead Lane, Bacup. Messrs. Smith & Cross, architects, 
Town Hall Chambers, Rochdale. 

BARROW-IN- FURNESS. —Aug, 5—For the erection of 
Central Hall, Hartington Street, Barrow-in-Furness. Mr. 
John F. Curwen, architect, &c, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—For the erection of a Methodist 
minister’s house, Cockton Hill, Bishop Auckland Mr. T. E, 
Davidson, architect, 32 Clayton Street West, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE —Aug. 10 —For the erection of a 
wall at Blacksmith Shop Corner, Goldthorpe. Mr. J. Ledger 
Hawksworth, clerk, Bolton-upon- Dearne, 

BOWNESS ON-WINDERMERE.—Aug 5 —For the erection of 
residence, Bowness-on-Windermere. Mr, John F. Curwen, 
architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

BRIDGEND —Aug. 7.—For the erection. of an infirmary 
block, casual wards and porter’s lodge at the workhouse. Mr. 
P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of one or two ware- 
houses at Cumberland Basin. Mr. W. W. Squire,, engineer, 
Engineer’s Office, Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

Cuic ST. OsyTH.—For the erection and completion of 
detached residence at Rowheath, Chic St. Osyth, Essex. Mr. 
George Gardiner, architect, Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CoLwyn Bay.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of isolation 
hospital, including pavilion and ward blocks, administrative 
building, Jaundry and outbuildings. Mr. Jos. H. Roberts, 
clerk, Council Offices, Station Road, Colwyn Bay. 

CREWE.— Aug. 7.—For the erection of a new post office at 
Crewe, for the Commissioners of H M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Drawings, specification anda copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application to the Post- 
master. 


DISTINGTON.—Aug. 3—For the enlargement of Dyon 
school, Distington. Mr. H. Hill, Dyon Side, Distington, 

EMBLETON.-—Aug. 7.—For pulling-down present Wesleyan 
chapel and erecting new chapel and school at Emb'eton. Mr. 
Allinson, Bassenthwaite Lake station. 

Epsom.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a depot, comprising 
cart-sheds, stables, horsekeeper’s quarters, lofts and store- 
houses, and for a post-mortem room in Church Street, and 
stables and barn at the sewage farm in Hook Road. Mr. 
Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley Hurst, 
Epsom. 

EXETER.— Aug. 10.—For the erection. of building, &c., at 
the City Bank, Exeter. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, 


architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 


FAVERSHAM.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a police station, 
Mr. Charles Turner, clerk, Sessions House, 
Maidstone. 
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Grimspy.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a residence, | Spenlow Street. Particulars may be obtained at the Genera 
Bargate, Grimsby. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, architect, Court Constructional Section (Architect’s Dep7rtment), 18 Pall Mal 
Chambers, Grimsby. East, S.W. : 

GwINEAR.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of farm buildings | . LONDON —Aug. 12.—For the erection of a scullery adjoin 
and repairs to farmhouse at Gwinear, Mr. Sampson Hill, | Vs the dining-hall at the workhouse, Sidney Road, Homerton 
architect, Green Lane, Redruth. N.E. Mr. W.A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C 
HEREFORD —For the erection of a furniture repository, LONG tS Saree cementite Blackban|_ 
Commercial Road, Hereford. Mr. W. W. Robinson, architect, school house. Mr. Wm. Dixon, correspon emt, ongtown. 
King Street, Hereford. LUDGERSHALL.—Aug. 3 —For alterations and additions t 

IRELAND. — Aug. 4.— For rebuilding business premises, the new police residence at Ludgershall, Wilts. Mr. Charle 
residence and stores at Bishop Street, Londonderry. Mr. S. Adye, county surveyor, County One Townes 
J. P. M’Grath, architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, MANCHESTER.—Aug. 5 —For the erection of retaining an, 
Londonderry. boundary walls and other works at Forge Lane extension an 

IRELAND.—Aug. 4 —For the erection of eight water-closets Hulme Lane, Bradford. Spec’fication, We of quai al 
at the workhouse, Strabane. Mr. J. E. Sharkie, clerk, Poor form of tender may be obtained on application at the Cit 
Law Offices, Strabane. Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

IRELAND — Aug. 5 — For concreting floor, &c., at male 
probationary ward, and supplying and fixing ventilators at 
female probationary ward, Limerick workhouse. Mr. H. J. 
Guinane, clerk to Guardians, Limerick. 

IRELAND —Aug. 6.—For alterations to dormitories at the 
Armagh lunatic asylum. Mr. R. H. Dorman, county archi- 
tect, Armagh. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of vestry and porch 
and entire renovation of the interior of Ballee Church, near ie ; 
Downpatrick. Specifications, &c , can be seen at the rectory. _ PRESTON. — Aug. 10. — For rebuilding New-in-Pendl 

IRELAND.—-Aug. 8.—For the erection Relea eoiecae at bridge. Mr W. Compton Hall, county bridgemaster, Count 

: : Offices, Preston. 


New MALDEN.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new publi 
offices, fire station, stabling, &c., at New Malden, Surrey, Mr 
William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick, 

NoRTHWICH.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of the Gospel 
Union mission hall, Northwich. Mr. E. T. Ward, architec, 
Winnington Street, Northwich. 

PENSHAW —Aug. 5.—For the erection of station building 
at Penshaw, for the North-Eastern Railway Company, Mi 
William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


eno. ico W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South RASTRICK —Aug. 13.—For the erection of stabling, &c, 2 
Mall, Cork. é ; : the George inn, Rastrick. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Marke 

IRELAND.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of cottages in the | Place, Huddersneld. 
following townlands :—Speenogue and Inch Level, two cot- St, AGNES.—Aug 6.—For the erection of offices and add 


tages; Magherabeg and Inch Level, two cottages. Mr. J.J. S. | 4 : Hill hi 
Barnhill, the engineer to the Rural District Council, 14 Strand, tone te Agnes. Mr. Sampson ii 
; ‘ 
Bend onder 3 ¢ SCOTLAND.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a new passengt 
Kino’s LyNN.— Aug. 4 —For the erection of a warehouse in | station at Plean Junction, near Bannockburn, for the Caledonia 
Page Stair Lane, King’s Lynn. Mr. Herb. Tilson, architect, | Railway Company. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 302 Buchana 


Railway Road, Lynn. Street, Glasgow. 

Lreps — For the erection of house at Bramhope. Messrs. SCOTLAND.—Aug 3 —For the erection of a new detache 
Child & Co., architects, 149 Paik Lane, Leeds. villa at Murthly asylum, Perth. Mr. David Smart, architec 
LIMEHOUSE —Aug. 4—For the erectien of bandstand, Perth. 4 
caretaker’s watchbox, gymnasium, apparatus, conveniences and SCOTLAND —Aug. 11.—For the extension of the worl 


shelter, boundary walls and iron railings at Brickfield Gardens, shops and offices connected with the gas department in Wal 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATN 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relie & Vit 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillis 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. - 
IEZES, « 


“ HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FR 
ME ] ° The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliablia 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! > 


FREDK. WALTON & GO, Lip., Sole Manufacturers and Pafentes 
ws rinerast a ert ondon.” 4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. “No. O21 


MELLOWES & CO.S__ 


EGLIPSE ROOF-GLAZIN 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. a 
Contractors to. H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations: 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Ie 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, §! 
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/2et. Messrs. Sinclair & Ballantyne, architects, 95 Bath 
pet. ; 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of tenements in 
Jigegate and St. Margaret’s Place. Sir J. D. Marwick, » 
yn clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 4 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of farm buildings 
j.ongrigg Green estate. Mr. J. H. Rea, Gatehouse, Esk- | 

3COTSWOOD —Aug. 7.--For improvements at Messrs. 
‘son & Co.’s works, Scotswood, near Benwell, Northumber- 
Jl. Mr. W. P. Pattison, Council Offices, Benwell. 


SELLY OAK.—Aug. 24 —For the erection of a boiler-house 
he workhouse, Selly Oak. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, 
.itects, Temple Row, Birmingham. 

JHREWSBURY.—Avg. 3.—For the erection of a covered 


te sale ring (walls of brickwork and slated roof), Mr. W. 
1»ple Eddowes, borough surveyor, The Square, Shrews- 


WALES.—Aug. 4.—For alterations and additions to the 
Corn Exchange inn, Gilwern, Mr. B. J. Francis, architect 
Abergavenny. ; 


WALES.—Aug. 4—For the erection of a nine-stall stable 
refreshment-room and outbuildings at the Navigation inn, 
Gilwern, near Abergavenny, Mr. B. J. Francis, architect. 
Abergavenny. ; 

WALES.—Aug. 4.—For structural alterations, 
decorating at 29 The Parade, Cardiff, and for the 
playground and new covered verandah at the 
school. Mr. George Thomas, architect, 
Cardiff. 

WALES.— Aug. 6—For the erection of a 
Ynysybwl. Mr. Arthur O, Evans, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a school at 
Rhostyllen, to accommodate 165 girls. Mr. T. Morris, archi- 
tect, Argyle Street, Wrexham. 


_WALES.—Aug, 7-—For the erection of new coas 
buildings at Cemaes, Anglesea, consisting of houses for three 
men and a watch-room, &c. Drawings and specification can 
be seen at the office of the Director of Works Department 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C, : 

WALEs.—Aug. 8 —For the erection of fifteen houses 
Watts-Ville, near Cross Keys, Mon. Mr, 
United National Collieries, Cross Keys, Mon. 


WALES —Aug. 10o—For the erection Olena 
Edwardsville, near Treharris. Mr. W. Dowdeswell 
Bryntaff, Treharris, R.S.O, 


WALEs.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of for 
Pontnewynydd. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, 
Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALES —Aug. 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school, and 
for additions to and alterations of the existing schools in Pill 
Street, Cogan, Penarth. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. : , 

WALES.—Aug. 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
chapel for the trustees of Kidwelly Calvinistic Methodist 


chapel, Kidwelly. Messrs. John Anthony & Sons, Anchor 
House, Kidwelly. 


WARRINGTON —Aug, 17,— 
Newchurch. Messrs. Travers 
44 Church Street, Leigh, Lancs, 
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‘LECTRIC ‘The LIMMER ASPHALTE DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


i(RO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COMPANY, STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE, 
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ESTAB,) LIMITRD | RESIST CORROSION. 
Teephon, | DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


2147 
London Wall. | 
ForM or Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE ef 
For Oran Fas, Bootoaye, Floors, Roofs, DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


wipe reurte nation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. |YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, sats <META: CO» 170. 


painting and 
extension of 
girls’ intermediate 
Queen’s Chambers, 


chapel at 


tguard 
‘HREWSBURY. — Aug. 4.—For the erection of station 
‘lings and other works at Shrewsbury station, for the joint 
“nittee of the London and North-Western and Great Western 
way Companies Mr. A. E. Bolter, secretary to joint 


-nittee, Paddington Station. at 


; Ree foSt 
LEIGHTS.—Aug. § —For the erection of three cottages at J. Strong, the 
s hts, Yorks, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


‘William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


UNDERLAND —Aug. I0.—For the erection of St. Mary’s 
) vicarage, Tyne Dock. - Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, 


vestry at 
, architect, 


atects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 


HORNTON HEATH.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a 
(g office at Thornton Heath. Conditions and form of 
vact may be seen on application to the Postmaster at 
lon. 

‘IURLES —For the erection of butcher’s stall and resi- 
|: at Thurles. Mr. William Maher, Main Street, Thurles, 


\LVERSTON.—Aug 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
“ston and District cottage hospital, comprising new wards 

yperating theatre, &c. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, 
1ects, Central Buildings, Brogden Street, 


\ ALES —For the erection of four dwelling-houses at Glyn- 
3. Mr, Thomas Edwards, Tanrhawyd, Wales. 


ty houses at 
architects, Club 


For rebuilding of church at 
& Ramsden, architects, &c., 


187]. 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON.” | 


ARCHITECTS | ~ — 0 
ee Hh Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of | \ FA y PAR U ET 
NEST “HYDRO” MADE, jthe Asphalte supplied from the Company’: | 


<< 


ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. | 
DIHERWELL. 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St.. B.C. 


j Catalogues Free, 

} ran BACK NUMBERS. Late of 87 Charlotte 8t.,W. 
, EE ars y/, Linhope Street Works, 

EY ; FIR F Owing to the demand for the Cathedral Li lS Dorset Square, N.W. 

. r Series, all Numbers previous to Timber Yards,— Cospel Gak and Hampstead. 

* h of the Leeds Fireclay Oo,, Ltd.) October 3, 1902, are now charged _Te)-297 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London,” 

t ‘ Se 
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SALT GLAZED BRICKS) ,"" tenon secee-“ tHe MELLIWELL 
(FECTION IN ROOFING. ‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 
THURST_& SYMONS PATENT wnTERLocKe Tues, PATENT GLAZING 


olutely Wind Proof. Cannot the most ex i i 

posed situation. — WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 

Ters of ipti : +e ; : 
every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. .onpon OFFICE; 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S,W. 


ris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


, 3 ET. | LIST of Ait Pun ne 
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| CT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Architect’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Gadeate Circus. 


10 


WALES.—Aug. 19 
and altering, repairi 
church, Mr. David Jenkin 


ng and renovating Lla 
s, architect, Llandi 


26.—For the erection 


WALES.—Aug; 
Mr. J. Llewellin 


Troedyrhiw for 400 boys. 
Aberdare. 


WARRINGTON.—Aug 
crete engine foundation, 
committee. Particulars on app 
trical Engine 


WaATERLOO.— Aug 
park shelter and tool-hou 
Waterloo; (2) park shelter 
Bowersdale Park, Seaforth. Mr. 
Town Hall, Waterloo. 


THE ARCHITECT 


———————eee eo 
For the erection of an organ chamber 


5 —For. the construction of a con- 
for the. electricity and tramways 
lication to the Borough Elec- 
er, Electricity Works, Howley, Warrington. 


6.—For the erection of (Contract No. 1) 


CONTRACT REPORTER. [JULY 31, 1908 


SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. 
i ALVECHURCH. 
For carrying: out sewerage scheme at Alvechurch. . 
F. C. HoLLoway, Wolverhampton (accepted ). £1,987 | « 
ASHTON-IN -MAKERFISLD. | 
For sewerage work of a public sewer in Old Road, Ashton 
Makerfield. Mr. THOMAS BURGESS, surveyor. 
WEBSTER & WINSTANLEY, Wallgate, Wigan 
(accepted ) : é ; : 


ndilofawr parish 
lo. 


of a school at 
Smith, architect, 


820 


BATH. 


For constructing a collecting basin at W 
new 18-inch diameter main from Batheaston. 


ee 


yford, and layi 


se combined at Victoria Park . ; 
and bowl-house combined at eee Son, Dudley, mains and ee 788 

~ 7 ° e . . ° . . * 
F spencer aes stele Ewart & Co, Westminster (accepted) . 8,357 | 


For the supply of sluice valves, air valves, hydrants, ste 


Wuitpy —For alterations and additions to Bagdale Old poxes, &c., in connection with the laying of about ten \ 
Brewery. Mr. Harold G. Walker, architect, Skinner Street, of pipes. 
Whitby. Whitehead & Poole ; » L3e | 
WINFRITH.—For alterations and additions to Winfrith Beck & Co, Ltd. : : » 309 | 
Hoase, Winfrith, near Dorchester. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, Guest & Chrimes : . : - 346 fe 
- \) Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. . 5 | Fae 
Newport, Mon. : 
; : Whitley Partners ; ; « . 3660) 
WoopHOUSE.—For the erection of club premises at Wood- Hamilton, Woods & Co, Ltd, - 273 
Messrs. Buttery & Birds, architects, 1 Basinghall Alley & Maclellan, Ltd. : 271 


house. 
Square, Leeds. 


———————— 


W.E. Farrer 
BLAKEBOROUGH 
For the supply of 2,100 tons of 
“4 inches diameter, and about 45. tons of sp 


: : : : - : » - 2630 
& Sons, Brighouse (accepted) » 275) 
cast-iron pipes, 13 incl 
ecial castis 


ON the 25th inst. a large party of members of the C. Jordan & Co., Ltd. . £12,483 ) 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society made an ex- Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . . 11,8695 
cursion to Warrington for the purpose of examining the E Le Bas & Co. : : 11,805 2 
foundations of a house recently uncovered on the site of the D. Stevenson & Co. 3 11,760) 
Roman civitas at Stockton Heath, which is being explored at Clay Cross Co. é ; : ; 11,6424 
the expense of the museum committee of the Warrington D. Y. Stewart & Co, Ltd... 2 11,6207 
Corporation, under the direction of Mr. Thomas May, one of T. Spittle, Ltd. : F 11,598 4 
the local members of the Society, who acted as leader on the A. G, Cloake . : : . 11,5329 
occasion. A silver denarius of Nero found on the site by Mr. R. Maclean & Co. . : : ; . 11,4929 
May serves to fix the date of the remains. The party then Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co, lade —- 11,4536 
proceeded to examine the potters’ kilns, and also visited the & S. Roberts, Ltd. . A : 11,4452 
Warrington parish church, Grappenhall Church and War- Staveley Coal and Iron Co, Ltd. 11,3932 
rington Museum, where a large number of objects obtained Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd. . ; 10,95¢ 6 

have recently been deposited. )  CocHRANE & Co, Dudley (accepted ) 10,7869 


from the excavations 


—_—_—_—_—_———————————— 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
s, and Printers, 


Lithographers, Engraver 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | 8 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 

UE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REP 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPES. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stam: 
envelope. 


IES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
ATCH. 
ER. Prices and 
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| 


SPRAG 


| 


| 


{ 


ped directed | 


QUANTIT 


”, 2s. each 


“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14x 9" x 5” . 
“Oldacres, London."’ 


Tele. No, 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, § 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MONOGRAMS, 21 sai fa 


Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat tyne 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, Livery St. Birmingham. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING. INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


EC METCHIM & SON, 


RODUCING| Survey 
| Li 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 
CROGGON & SON. 


UANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


a 
DRAWING OFFI: 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. | 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differen! 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pa 
73inches wide). i 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths nee 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogue 4! 


PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
ors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 


eather,1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. CEO. d. POORE & 60. abel 
BLUE and . BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITH(| 
FERRO-GALLIC goa cook & il 
PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAP! 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. . E H 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street," 


Ww. F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED : 
| Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. : WESTMINSTER. ly 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. Telephone No. 185 eon 


Telegraphic Address, j 


LIGHTNING _ 
CONDUC'< 

Wholesale Manufacturers and Er or 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTIN' 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chure 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTING! 


No extra charge for Prints by Blectrie Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 
: 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODORGUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘«‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 
ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. | 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted, or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


4 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Leipsic Road, 


_ Suny 31, 1903.} THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. ll 
For me erection of eight five-roomed artisans’ d 


i y ds at the workhouse. wellings in 
i. eo pitas sin : . : - £1,057 9 o Im Grove. Mr. FRANCIS J.C, May, ‘borough Sh Aa 
| Bartle & Son : » 14637 0 0 W. Taylor : ‘ : - £3,900 0 o 
|W. Howard - 1,629 0 o H. A. Caxton-Jay : 3,600 0 o 
W. Wade } APTyR. - 1,606 0 o Sattin & Evershed ‘ : é ; “1 35502) O10 
‘Mallett & Wood : : - 1,590 0 o J.& W. SIMMONDS, Ashford Road (accepled), 2,552 = Onno 
|W. Haynes Go Oo ae #502 g7:0 
Stone & Skelton : : 915553 '10.. © 
C. SR iatae See ces . 1420 sO 0 BROMSGROVE. 
S. REDHOUSE, Stotfold (accepted) . a oO For sewerage works at Alvechurch, near Bromsgrove, Mr. 
BINGLEY. WILLIAM FIDDIAN, engineer, Old Bank Offices, Stour- 
i f a Wesleyan chapel at Gilstead, Bingley, bridge. 
r eee eee ieee architect, Market G. Law . -4£2,974 16 7 
Street, Bingley. J. Barnes . Eat od w2OSE Lol G 
Accepted tenders, Currall, Martin & Lewis 2,653 14 3 
» Foulds & Bros., Ireland Bridge, mason and E. Boore 2,527 18 > 
2.5 -£571 15. o| TT. Vale 2,413.17 4 
'. Foster, Ingrow, Keighley, joiner : 446 0 0 nh ee . 21342 14 6 
. Rushworth, 68 Briggate, Shipley, plumber 96 0 o - Allsopp a 2:203.14 9 
.. Bolton, Bingley, heating engineer . F 66 14 o A. B.& W. a ilt TY or? 
- Thornton, Bingley, slater .  . |: 2 0 0} J.-A. Meredit Ae PASE lau Me hati er S105. 3) 4 
W. Harris, Bingley Road, Cross Roads, G~ HoLtoway, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 1,987.0 0 
‘near Keighley, plasterer . fc : ; Tee WR A ae 
. Anderson, jun., Bingley, painter’ Se eye 
BIRMINGHAM. : i BURSLEM. 
‘laying limestone and tar pavements to the new north and | For branch post office at Burslem, 
)south pavilions at the workhouse at«Gravelly Hill, near W. Cooke . : . - £3,260 © 6 
‘Birmingham. ; J. J. Longden 2,998 ao o 
?RMINGHAM -AND- MIDLAND COUNTIES VAL V. Grant . 2,999 0 go 
)DE TRAVERS PavIne Co., Ltp, New Street, Bennett Bros. . ‘ 2,890 0 o 
Birmingham (accepted ) eto , £I8t 16 8 T. Gopwin (accepted ) 2,856 0 o 
supplying and fixing roller blinds to the windows of the 
‘aew north and south pavilions at the workhouse at HYFEE 
sravelly Hill, near Birmingham. : zit ET. . 
. Hopkins & Son, Albert Street, Birmingham For taking-down and rebuilding two bridges at Byfleet, Surrey, 
accepted) , ‘ ; : : re. RAatic7 '5 known as Plough Bridges. Mr, W, DURRANT, surveyor. 
| Pethick ., - : : : G2;200 0 9 
_.. ‘BOURNEMOUTH: Jackson & Son | tT cbqne ig i 
‘aking new drive across the King’s’ Park, Boscombe, and Chamberlain 15959" 0. 0 
ther works in connection therewith, Mr. F. w. LACEY, G. A. Franks 1,847 0 o 
orough surveyor, : Knight & Son 5 . ; : : SMEs ee S775 OIG 
P. ‘SAUNDERS, Poole Road (accepted ) -41554 0 0 HERRING & SON, Chertsey, Surrey (accepte.2 ) 1,739. 0. 9 
! C. W. HOBMAN'’S THE PATENT “ACME” (Rega. . : 7; 
) $ i F 
Tap Davie STONE- BREAKER. |VAL DE TRAVERS 


PORTABLE 
The'Best Machine for Ge 


| TAR PAVING, 
cial Stone & Mosaic, 


| } ’ Sole Mak 
Loulded or Plain," ,,Sle.ma x 
‘ABS OR LAID IN SITU. 

: Manufacturers & Contractors, 

wz. HOBMAN & Co. 


) VILL, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


‘nley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds, 


zed Bricks. 


| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 
. P |} Eve description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
ie ae own sons of Fire-clay, J OINERY Bteor of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
, ron, and manu acture also ad Private Buildings, &c, 
th. Si c a n Designs and ehicates sup: plied, Trial order solicited. 
ths, Sinks, Washtubs,F ire-bricks, 


77 Queen Victoria Street, B.C, 
~ Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CONTRA 


DESIGN No. 1-0, 


ROOF OF THEDAY| & 
address the ‘Patentee— 
5 f RT, Mon, 


Also 


T laps 


OR STATIONARY. 
neral Council a 
and for Clinker crushing, 


S: COODWIN, BA 
d Ironfounders, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS |.. 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS © 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


TO ARCHITECTS’ 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury, 
sae TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


WALTER’s , 


VENTILAT 


THE MOST Po WERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE, 
Makers ¢f WALTER'S Patent 
Folid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
» Tobin's Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 


SS ae 
WALTERS Wo: verhampton) 


/-fae London Representative :— 


ASPH 


COMPRESSED 
IS THE BUST MATERIA 
Footways, Damp Courses, 'Roos 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Ho 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tey 


nd Estate work | 


RSBY & CO. 
LEICESTER. | 


ed from the 


ON, E.C. 


WITCHELL & 
Art Metal Workers & Man 


LDINGS 


OWN DESIGNS, 


JOHN CLARK, 
FillliN 


Alii 
TTT, 
IITA 
TIANA 
TANITA 
TVHUALACAUAET 
HUTCH 
UNTLATUTAUNH 


J. WEEKS & Cco., 


KING’S ROAD, 

all kinds of Boilers, their Emproved and 
Hot-water Pipes, Oastings; Con 
at lowest retail pri 


Telegraph, “ Hortul 


Latest 
mproved | 


ORS 


Rails, Wirework 
Case, Lifts, 


Skylights, 


Estimates and 
free on applica 


—_———, 
—— 
——F 


ney Qowls, &c, 


LIM 


Melbourne Street, Lid. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Supply 


MR. H. J. HORTON, tested 


5 Gragechurch Street, | ces, 


ALTE, 


OR M ASTIC, 
L FOR ROADWAYs, 
ags, Warehouse Floors, 
Ss, Slanghter-Houses, 
wis Courts be, 


Offices, 


PSGATE STREET 


CO. 


ifacturers, 


ee 


LTD., 


BLoomsBvry BRAss & WIRE WORKS, 
46% 47 HIGH STREET, 

NEW Ox¥orRD STREET, W.C. 

Manutacturer of every description 

of useful and ornamental 


| WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
for Coil 


&e, 


Specic'15w quotations for Wirework 
fr the protection of Windows and 


Illustrations post 


tian, 


TELUPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


ITED, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 
other valva 
mections and Fittings 


anus, London.” Telephone No, 8729. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHESHIRE. DOVERCOURT. 

For alteration and additiens to the sexton’s lodge at Bebington | For the construction of a landing stage on the beach. Mr. H. 
Cemetery. Mr. WikbIAM GRIFFITHS, architect, 5 Hamil- DITCHAM, borough surveyor. | 
ton Square, Birkenhead Smith & Beaumont . + + = = eetGaame ol 

R. Baines : : ‘ é £642 0 8 T. Durrant & Son é : A Z . 119 15 4\ 
R. T. Amery : : 5 F ‘ i AGO) 0 O E. E. NEwTon, Harwich (accepted) . ; =~, DEqur7 6 
G. H Morton & Son . : ; é ; . 449 12 O 
G. Ellidge . $ 2 é 7 ‘: ‘: p27 1970 
Pi McLachlan ccs er ene ea are ons hee 18 0 ENFIELD, 
J. & J. Satterthwaite . : : j ; . 388 16 10 | For street works in Garfield Road, Ponder’s End; Uplands 
J. LEE & Son, Higher Bebingtun (accepted) 398 oO O Park Road, Enfield. Mr. RICHARD. COLLINS, surveyor, 
CHEPPING WYCOMBE. sey os Uplands Park. 
For street works. Mr. C. T. J. RUSHBROOKE, surveyor. '  Kitteringham & Co. . Sete” - $1,400 0 0 
Dashwood Avenue, W. Peters & Co. a eA , : : » fy, TZ 0 
G. H. Gibson. . : . . . . £440 0 90 E. J. Berrs, Enfield Highway (accepted ) é 1 EZ! 0 
W. Lee & Son : ; : ; ALA L210) 0 Garfield Road. ss = “iA 
T. Free & Son . 5 ‘ ’ 3 : 4 385 o oO Kitteringham &COns i i 720 0 0 
J. SMITH eee : as : : «1 3531.10 20 W. Peters&Co . + : f 598 0 0 
hercromoy AVenUuc. E. J. Betrs (accepted 5 : é : : 
G.H. Gibson. ‘ ; 4 ; 5 . 680 0 O J eae 5° 
W.Lee& Son . ; 3 F : 649 0 O 
T. FREE & SON (accepted) . Cnc i 2665 O00 : saree 
‘Sewer and surface-water drain, Oakridge Road. For supply and erection of 6c0 feet of wood pale and spact 
G. H. Gibson : j ‘ ; K . 845 0 0 fencing, 4 feet 6 inches in height, in South Road, Enith. 
W.Lee& Son . : ; ; : ; 5a 821220 70 E. C. White . . d : : : - a SAPO 
T. FREE & SON (accepied.). + + ss 795 O o| A. Tumer & Son . . 6 + | 5) Se 
Additional stables and cart shed. ©. Spencer & Son. + +" 44 4) 
W. Lee & Son hae mae b 2540S G. H. Gunning & Sons. ~- eae 42 17 
if T. Harris. . , : ; 4 . 249 0 O Friday & Ling . : . ‘ . . « 42 0 
Js Bondriciiee ote pe ee ee Saves eee 740 °' 0 G. Wyman. 6h) 2 8 4o 0 
G. H. Gipson (accepted) . ; : pe ege2 345010 Rowland Bros. . 39 10 


J é 
DARTFORD. J. F. VARRALL, Belvedere (accepted) + 5 . 32-10 
For the erection of a boundary wall at the infectious hospital, 
Bow Arrow Lane, Dartford, Kent. Mr. ROBERT MAR- FOREST HILL. 
CHANT, architect, 28 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. For additions and alterations to No. 26 London Road, Fore 


W. Smith & Sons PES, 175, On0 Hill, S.E.. Mr. RANDALL VINING, architect and survey 
T. Knight. Be 80 5 : : : . 2,082, 0 O _ 89 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

F. Jennings. ‘ ‘ : : . . 2655 2 0 A.Black & Son eee : , . a Zaeao 

A. T. Ridley . : : é : : 2 y¥o1z. 5 6 Turtle & Appleton 3 ; 5 . 1,058. 0 

Scott & Branton : : : ; : . I,g10 0 O J. & C. Bowyer 3 : ; : : . 1j637) 0 

Multon & Wallis. : : 3 : ; 1,785 0 © Alfred Sykes. ‘ ; : : Peer ae 

F. Spencer & Sons .« : ; : : _ "1,730 0 0 A. W. Coombs . A : A : ; . 1,569 0 

Abbott & Herbert . : : A ; ra1'603) 1010 J. Smith . : ese : ; A Re <n) 

W. F. BLAy, Spital Street, Dartford (accepted) 1,544 9 9 "TR. ROBERTS & Co. (accefied) - ; . 1,510 0 


SF Buss, Spiel Stee, Dente (A eee 
L STONE. 
NG STONE. _ 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., sTRU 


TUBES 


FITTINGS 


§9i9 


A 
SPECIALTIES 70, ——= 


A 
VENTILATORS. 73 Farringdon Rd., LONDON, E.C. FOR SEATS, B 
TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE&0: 


ARGHITEGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County ae 
l 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. rice Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND pECORAT 
1a7 STRAND, LONDON, ww .C- (ras 
; 


A 


——— 


ATH, 


a 


eee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FULHAM. GRIMSBY. 
ing- € carriageway and paving the footways of | For new firebox and driving wheels for the 13-ton road roller. 
Ege St iat ‘Read becction 6). Mr. FRANCIS Woop, Firebox. 
borough surveyor. \ Wright & Co. : ; : B : - 4135 10 8 
Roadway. pp pnetson * a ee er : 3 129 13 6 
3 : A - : TRY oa Bie reat Grimsby Coal, Salt an anning Co, aS GOL. Colne: 
fe Wimpey ea ee ee eta)" oo} WALKER Ccrefied \ 5. 7a Ti ae rents 43 00 
B. Nowell & Co. : : : . : - 1,439 0 0 Driving wheels, 
foiiteennaot a. aes we i 2 PDAMION CA CONS ey bow ag te ee 57 OF. 6 
J. Mears . : . . : ’ Great Grimsby Coal, Salt and Tanning Co. 45005. 0 
Footway. AVELING & PoRTER, Rochester (accepted ) 354..07.0 
Imperial Stone Co. . +k : Tek ES) Phillips : : . eh ; So) Yo 
Peeieee oma = 8 290 15 OO HALIFAX 
Patent Victoria Stone Co. ete oe For th i f a. dwelling-hou: < 
ee ni |) ARraun T. Warretey, cet, ceghing Cross. Mr. 
ae Rehvedon Road. Mr. FRANCIS WOOD, borough surveyor. roses ; p Srcomect, 4¢ Stanley Road, King 
Roadway. Accepted tenders, 
Bepwreenbam sf 6 ~« .s) s.s o- a. 96479 -0 0 T. CRaAwsHAw & Co., King Cross, Halifax, 
J. Mears vee EAS Ye aAgO. 0 O ese eee ee Me Ne Ie L320. go 
oe eyes FL a4IS0 0} oat Bancroft & Son, Halifax, joiner Sf bth OD PD: 10: 
B. Nowell & Co... fo Oe a eee AOS: 0 O Lumb Bros., King Cross, Halifax, plasterer 54 15 Oo 
Footways. W. Ward, Halifax, plumber : : ‘ » 3600 
B, Nowell & Co, . : ‘ : : = 58 5° 3 PrRATIRGE. 
EA Ee For sewerage works in Downs and Hoad’s Wood and Elphin- 
| For the erection of Ingram House, Stockwell Road, S.W. stone Roads, Hastings. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough 
Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON, architect, 2 The Sanctuary, engineer, 


SW. Quantities prepared by Messrs. WIDNELL & Accepted tenders. 
TROLLOPE, surveyors, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Great H. Small, 63 Winchelsea Road, Ore, Downs and Hoad’s 
Tothill Street, S.W. Wood Road, £304 Ics.; Elphinstone Road, £49 Ios. 


rhe ie = oe Z ; : ; f cece . 4 For supply of the steel and ironwork required in the roofs of 
Hollose EBins ‘ . . : « 43,731 10 o the engine and boiler-houses at: the Brede pumping station. 
Shillitoe. eed es ; ’ . 43,000 0 o Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 
Higgs & Hill 5 : p : a x +) 43,3540 0..0 Cross. & Cross, Union Works, Walsall 
PUGS oe oe ts 40,500 0 OO (accepted ) . : : : ; . £174 0 oO 
* Accepted on a reduced scheme. HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
For -repairs to. The Lawn,-Hemel Hempstead. Mr. ARTHUR 
GREAT BROUGHTON. F. BRIGGS, architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

For painting, colouring and varnishing the schools. C. Miskin & Sons : 2 : : a ~£925 0 O 
R. Harding : : . ; Ss o¥S ter Hey e) Mansfield & Son. : : - : : - 580 6 6 
WILLIAMSON & Sons, The Goat, Cockermouth James Darvill . ; e ; : : +2580" 0 'o 

(accepted) . : . A - - reeds SG Josiah Hales i ; : - : ; 28397 OO 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
| a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
& t | a , | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONCON, E.c, Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


L = (LIMITED). 


Ss <S> 


sss LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


* “PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


x aor | WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
INDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HORLEY. IRELAND—continued. 
Foradditions to Timberham, for Mr. F. E. Charles. Messrs. | For the erection of eighteen labourers’ cottages on selected 
THomas DINWIDDY & SONS, architects, Greenwich, and sites within the Lurgan district. Mr. W. W. LARMor, 
54 Parliament Street, S W. surveyor, Banbridge. 
C. Nightingale & Sons. . : : PEGOUS) 20-0 ‘oht Cottazes—Design No. 24 
T Beshby & Son td nate ae Eight Co ee esign No, 2A. ree 
a . ° . . . > fe} 
T. DICKENS, Charlwood (accepted) . 870 0 O W.J. Haire. i Z . 1,609 0 0 
G. PATTON, Windsor Avenue, Lurgan (ac- 
HOVE. cepted) . ’ ; : I1,4c0 0 O 
For internal and external painting at the East Hove Board Ten Cottages —Design No 2, 
school (D’Avigdor Road), Hove. T. Collen . ‘ . ’ » 2,200 0 0 
Brown & Sons . °. . : ££347 0. 0 |) Gr Patten). 2 7 » 2,150 0 0 
AW. Whitennan ln) oboe see eens 25870 Ot ctr Ne J. Harr (accepted ) 2,Ico 0 0 
Olliver & Sons . F 6 5 ; ; ee OO. 
S. Hopkins . 200 0 O KINGSLAND. 
Gates & SONS, 1 North Road, i, Brighton (ac For three additional storeys to warehouse, Kingsland, N, 
cepted) . 5 : : efi Keni %e) Mire} Se eRe a architect and surveyor, 
89 Chancery Lane, W. 
IPSWICH. J. Marsland & Sons. £2938 oD 0 
Perry&Co. . : 2,900 0 O 
For ape at the Guardians’ offices at 19 Tower Street, Clarki&s Mannoocl«. : * "3,887 58 
J. Stock & C. Dodd fog 8°83 J. & C. Bowyer. : : 5 : ; . 2,825; 1ORmo 
F. H. Orvis Io 15 0 McCormick & Sons... : : : 2 23819 Smo 
if Boyce ‘ ; 4 P : : O53 2.0 C. Wall . . . . . : 5, 12,671 Oo) 
Pee & Bae Orwell Place (accepted eis oe fo Be 6 A. Black & Son 2 - 4s 2837 ee 
J. R. Self ; ; : ; : J 843° 6 TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted ) ; 5 + 2,497. Ono 
si KNARESBOROUGH. 
¥ h : f mee oT ns OME S For carrying-out the Follifoot waterworks scheme. Mr. 
or the construction of sewage eullall works. : Misssts: sues RICHARD ANAKIN, engineer, 11 Dragon Terrace, Harro- 
MAN & ARCHER, engineers. gate. : 
Hacksley Bros.. : £20329 oO T. Rowland £2 
F 3 ; a8 16:6 
ans : , . : ‘ a oe ~ 2 R.A. Crone : 2.477 9 0 
° e . . . . . ° 70} 
~ Willmott . : : : 1,945, Io O Be Baer x : : mae 4 i 
: 2 $52525 
pou. & Green oe ; e A, Dickinson : . + oo 2106 [ame 
? oe 
GOODMAN & MorkE TT (accepted ) . 13724: 0. 46 i ce ¥ % e oaae 3 a 
JT. Smith . , 2,157 14 9, 
IRELAND. F, N. Simpson . 2,070 II 10 
For the various plumbing works in connection with the town of H. Matthews : . 2,010 0 0 
Downpatrick. B. Oxley . 10 cha 1,956 9 1 
W. NEILL, Irish Street (accep/ed ) APES Suey Ee) C. BIRKHILI, York (accepte1). - 1,745 13 0 


WROUGHT- “IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


‘PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


FRED BRABY:«CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
236 EMS DEPTFORL, 8.£, | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC- ma IN ALL 
COLOURS. 


TURAL 
GLAZED BRICKS. 


“THE BANQUET. 


oa 


Double Sliding Doors. 


The well-known and beautiful Chron o-Lithograph by the late H. Sracy Marks, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence’ 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Gilbert Wood & Co. Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


ae 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improvel 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
»Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
nd Repaired. No stop- 
K page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No, 288 
Nottingham. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &¢. 


cade! FANS go TRAPS. — 


| Works: MOIRA, ASIBY- DE- ne LOUGH: 


Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” 5 
National Te’ eph cne, No. 17. Swadlincote, 


| 
{ 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 
GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


es SAN ERT TI TE ei 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LANARK. 
For the construction of sewage purification works. 
DunLop & Co, Lanark (accepted) . : - £4790 a oO 
LANCHESTER. 
For the construction of sewage-disposal works at the small-pox 
hospital, Maiden Law. Mr. J. R. LUPTON, surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Atkinson, Knitsley, Consett, mason . , . £63 10° 6 
J. Strachan, Consett, ironwork : Gin GP Hf 

For sewerage and sewage-disposal works at Pear Tree, near 

Burnhope. Mr. J. H. LUPTON, poh oes 
S. Dart, Annfield Plain, Durham (accepted 
LICHFIELD. 

For the erection of four-bed observation wards at the work- 
house, Lichfield, Staffs. Mr. D. C. Marks, architect, St. 
Mary’s Chambers, Lichfield. 

J. H. Wood. 


) Ota 4 O 


. £964 IL II 
ay iehey 


H. Smith & Sons. 4.4 
A. Walmesley : 7 : : 848 0 Oo 
W.H. James. : : . : 810 0 oO 
W. Hopkins ; 795 0 O 
T. Lowe & SONS, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) 785 90 0 


LITTL&EBOROUGH. 

F or the electric lighting of the Council offices, public library 
and fire station, with the- necessary generating plant, &c 
Mr. W. C. C. HAWTAYN®, consulting electrical engineer, 

9 Queen Street Place, London, EG: 
Rochas ELECTRIC Co, LrD, Shaw Clough, Rochdale 
(a: cepted), 


LIVERPOOL, 


For the supply of about 250 yards of unclimbable iron fencing. 
W. MILLER & Sons, Wolverhampton (accefied ). 
Note —Sixteen tenders sent in. 


LONDON. 


LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of a cricket and football pavilion of timber 
with corrugated iron roof at the recreation ground, New 


Southgate. Mr. C. G, Lawson, surveyor. 
G. W Varndell , : » £1434 1zn 0 
Bradshaw L107. 08 0 
Hardy Bros. 1,094 OQ O 
D. Tucker : ; : : - LT, OlGe GeO 
F. W. Hardy . - ¢ : - 5 | L025. Tam 0 
Smith & Co. 963 00 
Newby Bros. 970, a 0 
Wilton 886. 10. @ 
Hadley & Sons 799 a © 
Cowling & Co. ; 72a Ome O 
T. J. HAWKINS (accepted ) 7 Oy CG 


For the supply and erection of iron peers at the work- 
house, Edmonton, near Silver Street station (G E.R.), for 
the Guardians of the Strand Union. 


H. & G. Measures £450 o) ie 
Pryke & Palmer . . : 256 o Oo 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Ltd. Z48. ..0% 0 
Cadogan [Ironworks . : 199 0 ©C 
W.&S. Jones . QI. Q,:0 
W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. 170° 04 O 
Haward Bros. LOABy Gis O 
T. Pearce 159°. GO 
J. & F. May ‘ 142 Q 0 
Powers & Deane- Ransome, Ltd. T2590. 0 
St. Paneras Ironworks Company, Ltd. Ruse Cae O 
Herring & Son 1id> 0. 0 


Jones’s Tronfoundries and Engineer ing Company, 
Ltd. 
G. Row E& Son, "Lower Edmonton (accepled) . 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For heating apparatus in new portion, Upper Hornsey Road 
school, Halloway. 


= 
2} 
OO 
Nn 
a 


80 


For new staircase and alterations to 98 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Wippell Bros. & Row. : . L425. are 
Mr. ARTHUR F. BRIGGs, architect, 9 Queen Victoria J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. = 359% oF 0 
Street, E.C. M. Duffield & Sons : : ; < 32m (ay © 

Patman & Fotheringham . r no 403 0 O Palowkar & Sons : : 3 - : ~ 389i On o 
Turnbull & Son ‘ ; f 1,350) Q oO G. & E Bradley . 305 §O) 0 
Mansfield & Son 3 6 : 3 i315 UO Bates. & Sons ; 298 IO o 
John Greenwood & Co. . : : BKE4L--ot oO The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 2970 0 
ASHBY & HORNER (a¢ cepted) . : 1,047 0 O * Recommended for acceptance.* 


Tx: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


| QOLITE, LoNooN” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, 
Head Offices: BA TEZ. Pemancersnoas cone. ties 


“OOLITE, BATH.” 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
WKS Py > 
eo + 


= Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


““OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


*OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


C) 
QUARRIES. ql . Ss g®® | QUARRIES. ~ 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul gnsoh ge yo BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ws LA & Ven COMBE DOWN. 
| CORNGRIT. gotic WP 1, np | STOKE GROUND. 
| neds FARLEIGH DOWN. OR obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
EMA Le Sl % Vae Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. ALAS pei 


_OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


American Maple Flooring. 


| TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 

“he Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
» WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 
l 


Telephone No 773 King’s Orcss Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


SPAL = WHITE GLASS TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. .BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
| 15-o0z. Glass, 3/G; 21-0z. Glass, 4L/= per Yard super, at Works. 


WELL BROS., Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 CROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Brea school, Hearnville Koad site, Balham, For enlargement of Millbank school, Westminster. 
G. Neal . : : : ; ; d GE 24620 0 H. Wall & Co . : : ; ¢ : £2745 (oe) 
Stevens Bros. . : : . : 5 Baer au ete Kel ne) W. King & Son ; . : : . 2,134 0 0 
E. P.-Bulled & Co.'s so0, daa eae dg On O Holloway Bros, Ltd. » + + = | s 210000 
J. Garrett & Son ¢ ; : ; ; . 4,299 0 0 Treasure & Son : ; ‘ : 2,088 5 0 
Rice& Son. ; : 3 i : . 4,269 0-0 Spencer, Santo & Co., Lidaees 3 2 . 2,067 10mme 
H. Wall & Co. 2 2 pe ee ee 4 Be aco 20 | ee ONS aa - np se ocean 
Marchant & Hirst . : : : 2 ards 490s Ono J. Simpson & Son. ° : : . - 1,863.15 0 
E. Triggs . Zé ‘ ; : Oe VO. 0 General Builders, Ltd. . : : ‘ . 3,750.) 0ume 
General Builders, Mati aemeten a a etd 074 nO Oban Triggs. ceria 
aN Akers & Co. : : 3 ; g 53 063°. 01.0 Stevens Bros. . 5 : : . 1,636 om 
. Harris. : ; : $8 OF 25.0040 Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd, : : : » 1,563 Oo 
Mane Wells & Co. dtd ¥ <2 e2nk ey Sete 3709-0 017 “Rice Cangas aa . + 9.) Tae 
C F. Kearley . : : : : ; » +1,;529) (Ones 
7 * 
For junior and senior mixed school of two storeys and C. Dearing & Son” . : : Z 5473 
infants’ school of one storey, Denmark Hill site, Camber- | Foy partitions, &c , at Harwood Road school, Fulham. 
well (East Lambeth, W.). W. Hammond ; - £979 o 
J. Appleby & Sons. E : : ; . £22,695 0 0 T. Hooper & Son : : 5 : : 699 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 5 . ; 5 y LANG Ce © H. Line . : E ; F . 67f 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . . - . e220 5 anOnO E. P. Bulled Re CG ee. : : ; : . 666 0 0 
J.&C. Bowyer  . mee eee ey eh) Lathey Bros. © :, +. +. + 48 
E. parece Sons . : : : + 921,949.00 H. Bouneau ; F eee 4 . 576 00 
J. Garrett & Son . : . 5 PALONG) oF <9) * i i : ; ” : 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ; : ene 1s Ol O50 Jee ee 599 
¥,& H. F. Higgs . 5 . : . 21,586 o oO} For erection of new school in accordance with revised plans, 
Martin, Wells & Co., led eee : : a ASS Ore) Townmead Road geass Fulham (hee Q). 
W. J. Mitchell & Son. : : : 21.307 O80 W. King & Son. . £28,817 096 
Wm. Downs . ; : : Z Be AGS) Homn e) C. F. Kearley . i 5 : : : . 28,225. Om 
J. & M. Patrick : ; j ; See OOLS eg 10 J. Carmichael . 4 ; - 5 27,761 ome) 
J. Marsland & Sons* . A : : . 920,494.00 Martin, Wells & Co, Udo ; : «. 27,352 Om 
Stimpson & Co. . c : z .° 27,287 Ome 
For drainage and sanitary work at Union Street school, Hudson Bros. . 3 ‘ : : ; . 26,725 “Ome 
Woolwich. ie Green ane ; : : : : ; 26,510: (Oma 
W. Downs ; ‘ : é : ; £2 684.0 0 J. Grover & Son. : : : : . 26,357 Oo 
G. Parker . ‘ : : : ; ; 2,656 0 O J. Appleby & Sons . ‘ : : , . 26;227 "OmD 
Johnson & Co. . ; : : : : pone? «57 Awa LO Holloway Bros, Ltd, . : ‘ 3 . 26,118 ~ Ome, 
Ashby & Horner . " : ‘ 3 41 9255097- 10) vO Lathey Bros. . : : ? : ; » 25,976 ‘Ommo 
Lathey Bros. . : : : ; ee Si ONO Leslie & Co. . : ; : : ‘ ». -255339" Oumar | 
W. J. Mitchell & Son : : : : 127A 7 OL O Treasure & Son... ; ; ; a . 25;246 Ome 
J. & C. Bowyer. ; ; ‘ ; ‘ P2405 2200 E. Lawrance & Sons. 3 ‘ A s 24,7147 Om 
T. D. Leng : : ; ‘ j : te 2;2370210. 50 C. Dearing & Son . ‘ : F ‘ . 24,590 17 6 
Thomas & Edge* . ; FabI;QOO,n0 a0 G. E. Wallis & Sons* . a, ‘ ‘ . 24,148 3OmmO 
* Recommended foh sdcePante * Recommended for acceptance. 


DURESCO _ 


THE IMPROVED WATER PAIN 


For the Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoratior 
Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


SEE BOOK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAI! 


PETRIFYING LIQUID 


THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. = 


This Material has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arrestit 
Devay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


CHARLTON WHITE cane) OIL PAIN 


NON-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 
THE SILIGATE PAINT GO.. J. 8. ORR & C0,, td, CHARLTON, LONDON, S: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. For new graded school, Bonneville Road site, Clapham Park 
Y URCH, CORNWALL: West Lambeth A E.). 
JHE REPAIRING OF ay. CRANTOCR cH ] eee fa ae aee 
SSS Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : ; 21,460 0 O 
HOUSE TO BE BUILT AT OXSHOTT, SUAREY. A ics bes Sons : ee ahs -S ? 
Stimpson & Co... : : : 5 20, OA tomo 
| QATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER._THE NAVE, LOOKING WEST. Puget E> Hices.. RAD By 
a SSS J. & C. Bowyer P ; : P : 7) 20;,505un0mrO 
PREMISES AT READING: J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : - - 2a 20) 55 25 OmO 
W. Downs . : : : ‘ = -20;535 | O10 
W. J. Mitchell & Son ; : : : 1 e20)49300 ONO 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. es Satatawre ou a re Gee ets 
Zor new school, Southfield site, Merton Road (West Lambeth Seecsure & Sot i ; . f Heere my 
C.A.), J. Garrett & Son . : : j ‘ 5 fake yey oy fo. 
William Smith & Son. : ; . "L23070 1 OnO J. Appleby & Sons . eRe: ‘ : 30,273 ONo 
| H. Holloway . , ‘ : : ae ae en ee Holloway Bros., Ltd... i : : mae20,002— O10 
J. Smith &Sons,Ltd. . . . . + 22122 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. . . . « 19,665 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. : : : : Pa Times he. J. & M. Patrick* . E é ; TIGA oO. oO 
Mc Carmichael . : : ‘ : ‘ e2lo2bOmO 
Lathey Bros. . : : : 3 . 21,857 © O| For drainage and sanitary works, Ackmar Road graded school, 
| C. F, Kearley . - - F ‘ , I 2TsOSOu OME O Fulham. 
F. & H. F. Higgs : . - 21,599 9 9 G. Neal . A 3 : ‘ ‘ : LSTA OO 
_ Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : : ; 2506 Om O Lathey Bros. . : . . . . F399, 0% O 
' Hudson Bros. . ‘ . ; : - 21,572 0.0 Durbin & Katesmark ; : : : m25390. 10800 
W.DOWDS ste . : . 21,558 0 oO R. P. Beattie . ‘ : : : : 02:300m 0, 0 
J. & C. Bowyer ‘ - * . ; +, 2E,293..-0-.0 J. Peattie . : E : : : : a2 eh'1a Ow O 
J. Garrett & Son . : ; : : EZ tue Om O F. Bull* . : : : : : ; = 2,279.10 6 
J. Marsland& Sons. : : ; - 21,140 0 0 ef F aA? 
Stimpson & Co., Ltd. . ; 5 : . 20,990 0 0o| For redividing classrooms, &c., Turin Street boys and girls 
E. Lawrance& Sons... : 7+ 20,9075 01-0 school, Bethnal Green, 
G. E Wallis & Sons . ; : : 20.471 FORO Johnson & Co... ; : . (Schedule, plus 20 per cent.) 
J. & M. Patrick * . . «194907 0" 0 eee oa : : : : ‘ 41, 015 roe) 
F.& F. J. Woo - : - : 3 er r-5 058. 0L0 
Ot a Ben Jonson shoe. rca eec raps E are atone Ree 
Wippell Bros.& Row. . . : 507 ntOV, O G. S. S. Williams & Son . aor : . ee 3 Oo 
W. G. Cannon & Sons Oe) A eysgs-00 |, J-Stewart. — . Se is SA ee sis 4 > 
meal a. 5 é : : : : ae in 35e OFO 
Ji Ba Son . : : : : : 587210: 1 OC A 
F. Bigg ; 2 Nee a ; ; . 5100 0 J. Grover & Son - ¢ : - : eet) 202 OER O 
M. Defneld Gane. ; ; 3 ep48e2G° 0 McCormick & Sons . é : : : am 1,240 Om O 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & (ie ae - . 470 00 Belcher & Co., ee : ° : : a 1,100 0.0 
G. & E. Bradley * ; . 447.0 ¢ Marchant & Hirst * . : . J =g90"" 0" 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended ae acceptance. 


if BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, &e. 


lassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 


AWARDEG THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
‘PORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


Not depending on syphonic action. 


No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly ° 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


SECTION. 


le. JOHN HINES, London and Distriet Manager. Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote, Telegraphic Address, “OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” 


UTRAM & CO. woodvitiii, near’ Burton-on-Trent 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD -— continued. 
For sanitary and drainage works, Morden Terrace school, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For painting interior, Popham Road esi 


[Juty 31, 1908. 


Lewisham Road. C. & W. Hunnings “ay 10 0 
G. Parker . : . 2,945 9 O A. Porter. . : . . 205 10 0 
J. W. Falkner & Son 2BIGO 10 «0 H. Runham Brown 5 : 173, ;Omo) 4 
Johnson & Co, . 5 . - - ZH50 020 Belcher & Co, Ltd. . : 159 4 © 
Lathey Bros. . 5 , : : 5 O35210O Marchant & Hirst : : : : 154 0 0 
R P. Beattie : 2,630 17 O J. Haydon & Sons ; ; : ; : 152) SOMO: 
W. Downs 2,548 0 O McCormick & Sons. ; A 140 0 0} 
J. & C. Bowyer. 2,487 0 O C. DEARING & SON (accepted) II4 00 
A. Porter * 2,350 © O Pate ox, Whitti 

For refitting offices, Princes: Read echoae Regent’ s Park. For painting interior and exterior, aren On: a 
ia Penite: ; ; £6770 0 H. Runham Brown . - : 2 . £656 “amo: | 

Marchant & Hirst 673, o oO eC oe Bunrings 532 eo 
T. Crawys Beaiono ay sci; Dhyne ; : ; é 5 528 0 oO} 
H. Wall & Co. . . : : . 525 @ 0 | 

GiSiise Williams & Son 642 0 O Maret & Hi j 
G. Neal 623 0 0 oxcta ir rst Ky - . . . . 495 09 0 
Sievene Pins ao nG STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . : : . 474. 0 a 
F, Ball * : : . . . : 598 © ©} For painting exterior, the Woolwich (pupil teachers’ sche | 

* Recommended for acceptance. Maxey Road. 

The work at the following schools will be done during the H Groves . F F : : . 479) Gino: | 
S2LmMeY holidays —July 25 to August 22. Where exterior J. Garrett & Son . ; ; i ; . « .5QeeamO 
as well as interior work has to be done, an additional week will E Proctor & Son . ; ; A 59. a o-| 
be allowed for the former. J. H Hodgin ‘ : ; : 5 52 15 0: 
For painting exterior, cleaning and partly painting interior, W. BANKS (accepted ) , 5 : F SL, Wao | 

divisional offices, 8 Avonmore Road. W. Hayter& Son. . + terres 45: Giro | 
Hudson Bros. .  . ; - £135 2 ° | For painti terior and interior, Royal Hill. a 
W. Hammond . » 129 2 Bie Bros. 5 Ss : , £5c4 8 0 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 127,50) 0 E. B. Fucker 348 0 0 
F, CHIDLEY (accepted ) g1 6 0 Ho Groves Me 245 Vo | 

For painting exterior, Ellerslie Road. W. Banks . : é ; : ‘ . 23617 6 
Hudson Bros. . . £123 0 0 W. Hayter & Son A : : : ; > DGEEaEEO | 
Bristow & Eatwell cf MBS ane Pe) W. J. Howie . 209 0 © 
W. Hornett. Ico 0 O| C.G, JONES (ac. ept:d) 208 32° 6 
W.R. & A. Hide 95 Io oO ; 
F. Chidley : 95 © © | For painting interior and exterior, Daniel Street. 
F. T. Chinchen & Co... 89 Io Oo Johnsom& Co. . 9. - «0% ; f » £650 a 0 
W. HAMMOND (accepted ) ; S89" G0 W. Hornett . i r z : \ Es 526 a 0 

For painting interior, Hughes’ Fields (old and new portions). Stevens Bros. . ‘ : : : : 494.10 0 
T..Daleng.. : : 2 LAS 250) .O W. Chappell : : : : - 475 0 0 
W. J Howie ‘ ‘ : Biwi (a) (0) G. Barker . , F 5 j é - 435.76) 0: 
E. Proctor & Son : : E Zrovily oye (0) W. Silk & Son .. : : , : : « 43B1 70 0: 
W. Hayter & Son 250 0 O J. Haydon & Sons : < « “405, 0:0: 
S. E. MUSGROVE (accepted ) 224 5a O BELCHER & Co, LTD. ‘(accepted ) ; «. 393° "ae 0 


‘« BUFFALO” 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 
_ As applied ‘to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halis, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c.) 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


400 page Catalogue sent all 39 VICTORIA STREET, 
Architects upon request. LONDON, S.W. 


FURNITURE, L?- marne*GLAscow. 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


SAVES TIME! : 
LESSENS LABOURI 
ENSUKES LEGIBUAT 


The YOST Is noted fo 
BEAUTIFUL WORK, 


and the mechanical devices 
which this is achieved are 0 
. of the operator, while its wi 
qualities will satisfy ths 
exacting purchaser. 


Patent Ma oentic Chats 


A LIST of ART PLATI 
_ PUBLISHED IN i 

“THE ARCHITECT 
Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LY) 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Circus, BC 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round | 
walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. | 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 


Prices, Particulars, and- Samples of allgabove on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
= 
) LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
> painting interior (old portion), nage) Street. For painting interior, gine Road oe oe 
I, Garrett & Son. - : i 5 AZ Om OC W. Banks . , : ; £229 17 6 
V. J. Howie eg eae ie echen Shp re Oh ee) W. J. Howie bee LAS a Sok) 0 Gs. epee 
Proctor & Son : v } ‘ 200m OO H. Leney & Son . ; 196 0 oO 
3 Groves . A 4 : 3 ; : dees pe te) We) W. Sree & SON (accepted) 166 0 Oo 
V. Downs . 4 . : 2 ; : - 384 © O| For painting interior, Catherine Street. 
.E Musgrove . ATs at Pepe eens ayy © H.Runham Brown .  . .  f , L £608 0 Oo 
Vv. HAYTER & SON (accept: a) pelt gee more eee BE DODS a alta de ec OL Anata 
Barrett ower , : : 3 ; ; 8 
ter. « 2455. 0280 
Ae Alene Forster, aE le Stevens Bros. . ° - ; é «4A Om. 
|; Kirby *. } : E . . ‘ . 176 0.0 ere se re é : 3h ORO 
Grover & Son . : é : ; : Apenistsy ey Ye) J. Haypon ONS (accepte be é - <1 3298500 
ae ae J ‘ E : ? . 155 oO oO| For painting exterior, Reddins Road. 
teres eee 152) On @ LE Poa. DOD ee eeiremeadiis Bess © +6144 o-7 0 
i : : E N 2ehG) Gr © ord . : f : : : 5 EEG ae) 
W. Harris ate oo Perce ic Ie. Higgs : : : : : : 118 ome) 
RW. HUNNINGS (accepted ) : : - : Yi ira Hiseper Pata e 
if ‘painting exterior, Homerton Row. J. & C Bowyer ‘ 2 a : W3ito oOo! o 
_Chessum & Sons. ; ; é : aie 3055 ONO Rice & Son . ‘ ; : eEDE Cuno 
Vv. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . : : : 227, 40 0 MAXWELL Bros, Lrp. (accepted ) ; : oo 8 oO .O 
. Porter. : : ; ‘ : pete AEE AL Bor painting interior and exterior, Cavendish Road. 
es 2] omen fenton £755 10 0 
I ets ns 1975919) TakeyBma et RETO 
OnE Co ( econ d ¥i Ree : : oe 3 x E.Triggs . : : 5 ‘ ; : = acihte) ey ee: 
JORFI . ; : : J. Garrett & Son , ; : : és : BUG iano’ 
: painting interior, Artk ur Street. W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. , ; : P EER eae 
i! Lens. CS k396 9 0| RICE& SON (accepted) 2. 5 . 3970 0 
V. Gc Sea * 349 © ©! For painting interior and exterior, John Rialkin. 
< Triggs . ao Pe as i ot AA CeO Reais fo oe 8 | ‘eden ‘ Ye a 
IN. Sayer & cove. % tee . ODE eo W. V. Goad : : : : é ; - 562-0 oO 
‘I.Groves . he : . : - 289 0 oO W. Sayer & Son. : i , F ; -- 498" oO 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : . . - 289 0 0 J. Garrett & Son . : é 3 F : 499 9 oO 
V. J. HOWIE laccepted Ce ng Oo) ET ST Wiliams! pea AT Oo 
- painting interior and exterior, Oliver Goldsmith, and the | MAXWELL Bros, LTD. (accepted) <i ae goo OO 
| civicaiaed offices. For painting exterior, Kentish Town Road. 
| athe Bros. : : : : ; ; £069 rome) T. Cruwys . : : ; : ; : -£98 Io o 
IN. ‘anys & Son . ; ' é : : 553 0 0 A. Balfour & Co. « pe kia : : - :68 10° 0 
ut. Triggs . n é ; : : : - 507 © O Heca Ha. Higes = : E : . : OS OmO 
Vv. HOQDEEMmEE tc x: . : ; : . 458 2 6 H. Wall & Co, . : 2 : : : - 59 00 
Maxwell Bros. Ltd. . «. a, Ses ; , 446 40 < Marchant & Hirst , F i o ‘ - Se OLE mms) 
oO F. CHIDLEY (accepfed ) . - = : - = 46=02-0 


. & C. BOWYER (accepted). * : S ge ier, 


JOMYN CHING & CO. Ltd 


ager Be 1671. x] ION DO N ~ Deo 
¥ Specialists in all kinds of Reproductions of the Best 
Metal Work, Fittings for navn marx. Periods of English and 
Doors and Casements. French Decorative Art. 


Handle 
32!, 


Escuteheo: 1 A 


eb 


eae ee ee ey Le Ost 
National Telephone, No. 2918 Gerrard. 
Back Plate SF SAL GOSS 


(58 Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C. Manufactory: White Lion Street, Long Acre, W.C, 


Handle and 
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0 


NEW BROMPTON (KENT). 


For the erection of a shop, stores, &c, Byron Road. Messrs. 


J. W. Nasu & Son, architects, 245 High Street, Rochester. with manholes, 


For the construction of sewers, from 7-inch to 12-inch diamete: 


WORTH, engines 42 George pie Ply mouth, - 


sT. COLUMB. 


lampholes, &c. Mr. R. HANSrOR| 


E. West . : : " ' . . eer 099 0 O 
H. Harris . , eae Setasean Gee mane ems 2E2.OS 22 OO Be : £1974 o | 
J;@avidson) 6 <5 Nos et eae 1,891 0 O de i eee ny: Ne ane SS a aa 1,921 0 | 
H. E. Phillips ‘ abe Pa 2880! 10/40 . E. Bennett . - 0 2 ASG 
E. Fille E. Duke . ° . ° 1,766 °. 
vie 6 cea tee ek 717.90 -.0 : ; 
J. L. Trueman . : : : ° ee 1s659,. O° 50 GME : ; » 1,756 0 
J. Leonard 1,630 0 Oo PO Bs - 1,669 0 
: R. Hooper, St. A nes Cornwall (accepted ) 1,36 
W. C. Snow 1,629 0 O ’ Snes; 3307 0 
West Bros. . ; 5 3 A j 1,599 oOo O ST. PANCRAS. : 
F. Luff. . . . : ‘ . 1,595 © © For the wiring and fitting St. Pancras infirmary, Dartmout 
G.Gates . . 1,590 0 O Park Hill, N., for electric light. fo 
G. E. WooLLar, New Brompton (accepted). 1,589 © ©| Bartow Bros- & Co, shat Avenue, - | 
WiC; (accepied 6 é . £1,093 12. i 
For the construction of outfall works at Hartford For the erection of refuse destructor, ‘adjoining the eledeci h 
W. Prescott ‘ é A : ; : -£647 0 0 works. ; 
T. Rowland 3 ‘EOLON<O) (0 Accepted tenders. 
E. W: Bostock _ . 585 0)10 R. Hutchison, mason and bricklayer. £2 627 o 
Beckett & Co. sik Saran game saa Fue L. Copland, iron and steelwork : 79F 0 | 
S. Hutton (0 28 eos fe ie ree 522557 9'| - - 7 Mi’ Lauchlan<::Sons; Joinee 398 o 
J. Dale. a Sn a etc OT ah OS W. Auld & Son, slater and plumber 359m0 | 
W. Forster, Hartford * : 4 410 0 O W. Miller, plasterer . 5 ; : 95 0 
* Recommended for arcemanee: H. D. M’Gregor, painter . : : j : 67 0 
SPROWSTON. 


8ST. ALBANS. 


supplying and fixing certain hot-water warmirg appa- 


For (a) 
hot and cold water services, 


ratus to detached buildings, 


For rebuilding offices and alterations to cloak-rooms at tl 
Sprowston mixed school, Sprowston, Norfolk. Mr. 
BROWN, architect, Cathedral “Offices, Norwich 


as 


tanks, hydrant mains and fittings, steam and other cooking 
appateius and hand laundry plant at the new asylum for ce Pamgince emer ie te - £379 5 
the county of Middlesex, at»Napsbury, near. St. Albans, J. ae damon & Son Sear ay “este Pe 4 
Herts; (4) supplying and fixing certain steam-pipes, H. S. Watlin : ‘Saved : z ce :, 
calorifiers, radiators, &c., to the main asylum building and W. V. Woo ne er : : : : ; Be , 
hospital. Messrs. Younc & BROWN, engineers, 104 High S, W. Uttin . $ 3 : pe 4 
Holborn, London, W.C. Tyrell ures : ; : - : cs Co) 
Accepted tenders. E. E. Huggins 2 ok REREO 
Section A. J. J. Howes. ero CC 
C. Wall, Upcerne Road, Chelsea . P . £22,318 0 0 A. D. Boddy & Sail x ; ! 244 0 
Section B. Lincoln & Bush . : : : .. -239a7 
Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd., 52 ae Inn W. J. HANNANT, Churchill Road, Norwich 
Road, Holborn . ' 7 1155520 00 (accepted ) 4 “ 5 . 5 é . 1 240m10 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” | RED, BLUE AND GREY | 


HoweLt & co GRANITE ron BUILDING, 


G, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
100 Albion ide BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
LEE 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 


45 Years’ Experience. QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


_ DRESSED GRANITE 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


| F EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


mek MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 
SUPPLIED. 


FLOORING Poth 


‘THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON CRANITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NARBOROOGH, near LEICESTER. 


Out of 173” x3" x3!’ best yellow deal, planed all roun, 
12s. 9d. per 100; 17}/’x3"’x2" ditto, 8s. 3d. per 100:|~ 
17h!"x 3!" x14" ditto, 6s. 9d. per 100. 

Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


—— 


LONDON& 
LANCASHIRE We 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL. 
iN 


Liberal Commission allowea vo BUILDER 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Busin’. 


Total Security, £3,700,00 Ne 


NIGHTINGALE 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Bloct 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 


Sole Proprietors 
WIGHTINGALE & C0. 
Great Grimsby. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 


it <a Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square. 
x 4h"! ditto at 42s.6d.  ,, 
ni x 44’ Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. = 
1 x4” ditto at 19s. 6d. os 
These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


WIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants 
Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenne , 


Vol. LXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 


By | Dehibivions rane. 1656 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltic” ag 
Redwood. Bg) 


{ 


Prize Medal, + 
Liverpcol Exhibition, 4 3 
ards Sanitary i € 


a 
[ret LIST, and dates when they api" 


of THE CATHEDRALS which hay 


published on Application to The Publish 
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oe AS 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
additions to the Calder Oilcloth Works, Sowerby Bridge. 
Messrs. JicKSON & Fox, architects, Rawson Street, 


For For the erection of 


Mr. GEO. KENSHOLE, architect, Hanbury 


WALES—continued. 


250 dwelling-houses at Aber Bargoed. 
Road. 


| 
Halifax. J. Newcombe . » £52,320 0 O 
Accepted tenders. Jones Bros. . : . 47,257 10 © 
_ Turner & Son, Sowerby Bridge, mason . . £535 10 Oo Williams & James . 46,950 0 O 
*. Greenwood & Son, Gibraltar, Halifax, joiner 299 9 © J. Howells : ; ; : : . 46,210 0 0 
W. Robinson & Son, Sowerby Bridge, plasterer 162 0 O G. Edwards & Son . : ; : ; . 42,590 0 O 
J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber. = 55, 1080 A. S. Morgan & Co. : ; f . 42,460 0 0 
b Sorat vine & Hughes : ‘ ; i bee ee 

For rebuilding 52 and 53 Glebeland Street, Merthyr. Mr. : : : : : » 40,300 0 © 

©. M. DAVIES, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. + ON arats & SONS, New Tredegar (ac- 

Jenkins Bros. ne IRE oa ha ieee Ale s0s—, OFC : nae Rete a a etsa 50:5 SO ei, OS 

S. Hawkins 1,358 © ©| For the erection of three additional classrooms at Abertillery: 

E. va re “ : . ir = =, 461 1,350) OF O to accommodate 170 children, with cloakroom, store-room,. 
_ Wit.iams, Castle Street, Merthy 4y &c. Mr. R. A. ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn, Mon.. 
(accepted) : , : , ‘ el 4 Se One Quantities by architect. 

For painting at Cefn cemetery and the small-pox hospital, D. Lewis . : . : : : ° 7 41;780) 01 CO} 

Merthyr. R. Tudor . - : : : 1,745 0 ©& 
Cefn cemetery. N. Bagley. : : : : : 1,724 0 © 
J. Jenkins. ¢ : : A . é . £65 0 © GAEN Bros., Abertillery (accepted ) . 1,632 2 © 
Ww. H. WIiLuiaMs, High Street, Merthyr For painting, colouring, &c. (1) the house and chapels at Cefn 
eee) . : , . . ‘ o oO cemetery and (2) the small-pox hospital (iron building) at 
oe Small-pox hospital. vo Lagnyrody ierebye Tyan: 
J. Jenkins Ont teal EAEONI0 0 House and chapels at Cefn. 
R. Jones ’ . : ‘ : ‘ 75mm J. Jenkins. ; : : : . - . £65 oO © 
W. H. WILLIAMS (accepted) . ‘ : r e225 TOMO W. H. WitLiaMs, High Street, Merthyr (ac- 

For the erection of boundary wall, laying out footpaths, &c., cepted ) Se Sia? alede on VER FEL a 
Pant cemetery extension, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. F R. Jones , : : va . , . 48 0 © 
HARVEY, surveyor. Small-pox hospital. 

W. Brown : . £1,128) 3:.0 ; 

D, Price . 1.013 2 0 Lobeon SAL a 5 ie: : fe os - 

1. Seal ae Oo} W. H. WILLIAMS (accepted ) Phy 4 tal, 22210: 0 

JONES & DAVIES, Dowlais (accepted ) 806 14 4 For the construction}Jof an. underground public convenience 
in North Road, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough 


(= 
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For the construction of bridges and roadways at Berwyn, near engineer 
Llangollen, Denbighshire. F. Bond : £3,490 0 © 
]. STRACHAN, 222 Newport Road, Cardiff (ac- Knox & Wells . Se 
SS 5 ied - £3,300 0 © D. W. Davies . . 3,349 0 O 
For rebuilding wall at the casual wards, Stow Hill, Newport, W. Symonds & Co. . grey 4.5 
Mon. E. Turner & Sons. ; , : 81247. 165 1 
F. W. PowLes (accepted) . : 27 10m 0 J. ALLAN & SON, Cardiff (accepted ) 3,089 o 8 


PERFECT COOKER, 
VERY ECONOMICAL, 
And by far the 

MOST CHEERFUL 
OPEN FIRE MADE. 


Choice Selection of 
Rew Pattern Mantle Registers, 


Stove Grates § Interiors, 
well Fires. 


ALL KINDS OF 
COOKING RANCES, 
STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS, &e., &c. 


SUPPLIED THROUGH 
IRONMONGERS AND MERCHANTS. 


Oe te 


WILLIAM GREEN & CO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd., ECCLESFIELD, near SHEFFIELD. 
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WALES—continued. 


For the erection of two dwelling-houses at Aber Bargoed. 


WISBECH. 


For improvements at the Union workhouse. Mr. F. BURDETY 


Mr. G. KENSHOLLE, architect, Station Road, Bargoed. Ward, architect, 7 York Row, Wisbech (and Spalding), 
ah ia omer meee seh - £620 0 0 Quantities by the architect. 

D. Edwards 4 ; ; : a G5 10410 R.Dye . : 3 : : = 42,6500) % 
THOMAS & HUGHES, Llanbradach (accepted ) 595 0 0 J. Guttridge i ; é j E 2,579 12 8 
For the erection of a new lodge at the sanatorium, ‘Canton. R. Shanks | . . : : ° + 27537 19 0 
Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer, J.S. Johnson. re 

G. Burgess. ae ct SSS 2 GIG aT GaJ.West. oy) saa ee 25522 4.6 
W. Symonds & Co. 5 per arg f 8 Elworthy & Co. ; ‘ 5 5 2,328 § 6 
W. T.’Morgan pe ee ry RO Gal 10 K Guiling Go." (3%) ciaca maa 2,310 4 9 
Blacker Bros. .) yg. 20s vaaare: c U) (gB8 eV 0 1 OJ. W: WILKINSON, Elm (accepted) . - 2,217 I 9 
Knox & Wells 424 © ©} For heating apparatus, hot-water services and ventilating 

F. Bond * e 5 . . e : ALOe =O) 20 appliances, b j } 
* Recommended for acceptance. Robert Dawson & Co., Ltd., Stalybridge - £48) 0 0 


WICKLEWOOD. 


For alterations and additions to the workhouse at Wicklewood, 
King 


Norfolk. Mr. J. OWEN Bonp, architect, 15 Upper 
Street, Norwich. 


Chapman &.Son - £2,795 oO 
Scarles Bros. . +1 GEIB SIO 
Taylor - 2,654 oO 
Holmes & Son . 2,638 o 
Skipper & Bartram 2,588 19 
Bowden , : 2,588 oO 
Smith : 2,446 18 
« Boddy & Son Sieh oS vie Jal Gad ksi e te 
Young & Son eae : 4 : tbh -O. 
Gill . : ‘ ae os 283 9i1e0 
Semmence 2,331. 0 
Greengrass PREVA VTS 
Hawes 2,303 0 
Blyth Ayal Be ove ; = 2;290:5 10, 
GUNTON & PALMER, Costessey (accepted ) 2,187 12: 


WYMONDLEY. 


For alterations and additions to Wymondley ‘House, Herts, for 
ALLEN, 
Quantities: by» Mr. 


Mr. James W. Courtenay. Mr. W.o<DAPRELL 
architect, Hitchin and Stevenage. 
VINCENT CATTERMOLE BRown, Paignton, 


Jteprattc. «= : : : Bot «LA, 358: 
Coulson & Lofts fe. eames rs <2) 84,200: / 
S. Redhouse & Sons : sete ; 45049 
W. Seymour & Sons . . : c : 35955 
WILLMOTT & Sons, Hitchin (accepted) . 3,489 


VARIETIES. 


IN our 1eport of the comprehensive exhibit of Messts. George 
Freeman, Ltd., at the Sanitary Institute Exhibition, which ap- 
peared in our issue of July 17, we referred to the beautiful 
examples of tiles and tilework shown on their stand that were 
so generally admired. These should have been described as 
the “ Flaxman” art tiles, manufactured by Messrs. Wade & 
Co., for whom Messrs. Freeman are agents. ’ 
THE Bexhill. Town Council. have resolved to organise_a 
competition. for the erection of a memorial clock tower, the 
total cost not to exceed 200/, including: architect’s fees, ws 
F'OUNDATION-STONES of new fite-stations in the Old Kent 
Road and at Evelyn Street, Deptford, have been laid by the 
chairman of the fire brigade committee of the London County 
Council. FS 
PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG went on Tuesday to 
Scarborough to open the new town ‘hall in Castle Road, 
which has been erected to the designs and under the super- 


vision of the borough engineer, Mr. Harry W. Smith, 


PRINCESS Louise, Duchess ‘of Argyll; has consented to. 
open a block of artisans’ dwellings: erected ‘by the Liverpool 
Corporation on a_ site from which: insanitary property was 
cleared. This -is part of a scheme of. rehousing which +will 
| involve an expenditure of.nearly a million sterling. - - 

THE Geological Museum will b2 closed during the -repaint- 


S9F990000000D0OOO0 


s 


THE MASTERS | 
OF ART. 


By dt) ARMSTEAD, R.A, 
and 


J. B. PHILLIP. 
No. !.—Architects. 
No. Il.—Sculptors. 
No. [ll.—Painters. 


No. lV.— Poets and Composers. 


Size of Frieze, 12 ft. long by 14 in. deep, 


E 


Proofs of this Beautiful Frieze can 
now be obtained, 


Piize 6/6 free by post, on application 
to the Publishers, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


unequalled. 


RUBEROID 
applied to the best class of buildings. 


Bungalow built of RUBEROID. 


requires no heavy timbers. 
For durability is 
Guaranteed not to rot, dry 


leak or perish. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE K AND SAMPLES. 


ROBERT W. BLACKWELL & CO., Ltd. 


59 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ing of the interior from August 1. The business oF en 


ALIIIAWuna 


Is and can be 


up, melt or run 


_ Attist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass. 


MEMORIAL BRASSTS, TABLETS, SCREENS, éc. 
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Geological Survey will be carried on as usual and all visitors 


coming to the Museum for special information may: obtain 


admission. 


WE are pleased to see that a much-needed improvement is 
being made in Theobald’s Road, where the unsightly wall 
which for so many years has. shut cff the green and shady 
pleasaunce of Gray’s Inn is now in course of demolition, and 


a low wall surmounted by ornamental railings is to take its 
place. 


Tue Prince of Wales Pier, Dover, constructed at a cost of 


500,000/., was utilised for the first time by the Hamburg- 
American Line on Sunday last. The steamer Prinz Sigismund, 
outward bound from Hamburg, occupied only a few minutes in 
taking up her position alongside the pier and landed her 
passengers most expeditiously. 

THE proprietors of the Engineering Times are about to 
issue a special colonial export number tor circulation amongst 
buyers and users of machinery in our colonies. This number 
will describe machinery and engineering specialties par- 


ticularly suited to colonial requirements, and will provide a 


good opportunity for engineering firms in the United Kingdon 
to bring their productions under the notice of steam and 
machinery users in India, South Africa, Australasia, Canada, &ce. 

ON Saturday afternoon members of the Hampstead Anti- 
quarian Society were conducted over Lincoln’s Inn by Mr. W. 
Paley Baildon, and after visiting the great hall, library, chapel 
and other points of interest, they assembled in the old hall, 
where Mr. Baildon gave a lecture on the history of the Inn. 
The Society of Lincoln’s Inn was first heard of in 1422, when 
they rented the Bishop of Chichester’s town house, in what is 
now Chancery Lane, for 6/. 135. 4d¢. a year. 

A SPECIAL meeting of Perth Town Council has been held 
for the purpose of signing a deed of agreement as between 
Sir Robert Pullar, of Tayside, and the Lord Provost, magis- 
trates and Town Council of Perth, by which Sir Robert Pullar 
undertakes to present a sum of 8,500/ to the Town Council to 


meet the cost of the erection and equipment of a new set of 


public washhouses, provided that if the cost should exceed this 
sum it would be met by the Council. The sum gifted by 
Sir Robert considerably exceeds the estimates for which tenders 
have been received. 

AT an adjourned meeting of the preventive medicine and 
vital statistics section of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
Liverpool Congress, 1923, held on Tuesday, July 21, it was 


proposed by Dr. Vacher, county medical officer of health for 
Cheshire, seconded by Dr. H. Scurfield, medical officer of 
health for Sunderland, and unanimously resolved: —“ That this 
1903 congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health held at 
Liverpool approves of the efforts made by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers in promoting the Plumbing Registra- 
tion Bill, believing that such a measure will be for the safe- 
guarding of the public health, and beneficial to all classes of 
the community, and appeals to the Government to give 
facilities and support to the measure.” 


THE Wilts Archeological Society met last week at Stone- 
henge, when the Rev. E H. Goddard gave an interesting 
account of the raising of the leaning stone. Professor Story 
Maskelyne, in thanking Sir Edmund Antrobus for the kind 
invitation to visit Stonehenge, said that by raising the leaning 
stone, the biggest stone of its kind in England, Sir Edmund 
had carried out one of the most important pieces of archzeo- 
logical work he had known, People might quarrel about the 
barbed wire fence and the rights of way, but in his opinion the 
greatest public right in Stonehenge was the preservation of the 
monument, and that the present owner was doing to the best 
of his abilities. 


THE new headquarters of the ist Lancashire Royal 
Engineers (Volunteers), in Mason Street, Edgehill, Liverpool, 
were opened on Saturday afternoon. They include a drill- 
shed 150 feet by 70 feet, and an outside parade ground 60 yards 
by 60 yards for engineering work and drill. A commodious 
room is set apart for the use of the officers, and immediately 
above it, and of the same dimensions, is one for the sergeants. 
There are also senior and junior officers’ dressing-rooms, a 
clothing store, general stores, an armoury, a fine modelling 
shed and an excellent recreation-room for the men, so that the 
corps is now well equipped for carrying on the important work 
attaching to its particular branch of the service. The cost 
amounts to 6,00c/, 


THE Bishop of the diocese reopened on Wednesday the 
parish church of Lower Guiting, near Cheltenham, and dedi- 
cated the restoration work which has been recently carried out 
and a combined vestry and organ-chamber which has been 
added to the sacred building. The church had been allowed 
for many years past to fall into a very dilapidated condition. 
Since the advent of the Rev. G. B. Sharpe as curate-in-charge 
the work of renovation has been taken up earnestly, and 
the completion of the restoration has involved an out- 


HENRY G. MURRAY, 


‘MOSAICS AND’ CHURCH DECORATION, &c. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


REGISTERED. 


75,000 in use over 


‘‘ Schola’’ Hat Hook 


UNBREAKABLE, CLEAN, &c. 


 poseargginnd eae pt WEATHERED STONE Great Britain. 
Caroline Street, on Square, S.W. 
(Late of 155: Buckingham Palace Road,.S.W.) IN STOCK. BROOKES & Co., Ld. 


Spécialité-VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 
eS ee ee ee SS ee 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 


TOOLS FREELY. 


Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. 
Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Buildings 
and Ornamental Work. 


EVEN IN COLOUR. 
Door Heads Window Sills, &c., cut to order, 
from Hard Blue Stone. 


VERY DURABLE. 
Steps made 


APPARATUS, 


For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


&c., &c.  - 


BALUSTERS, 


dri 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
rr yp epneiely pres 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 


LIMITED, 


For Price, Sample, &c., apply 
JOSEPH BOAM, Ltd.|11 Hills Place, Oxford Street, 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


WINDSOR ST., “ta 


BIRMINGHAM. 

NEWELS, 

OVERDOORS, and’ CARVING 
of every description. 


LONDON. 


STEAM 
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Compact, 
Clean, 


and 
a7 * Cheap. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


Buildings, Ludgate Oircus, London, 


LIST. 
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fay of about 2,600/. The whole of the chancel, with the 
exception of the priests’ doorway, has been taken down and 
rebuilt, and the nave and transepts have received new roofs 
and been otherwise renovated, while a vestry and organ- 
chamber have been built over the heating-chamber. The 
Bishop warmly congratulated the curate-in-charge and the 
parishioners on the good work done, and expressed confidence 
that the debt of 700/. odd on the renovation fund would be 
speedily wiped off. 

THE Infirmary at Brunswick Square, Camberwell, which 
has been undergoing renovation and extensions for two or three 
years, has just been opened, in its modernised and enlarged 
form, by the Board of Guardians for St. Giles, Camberwell, 
in which parish the buildings are situated. The buildings 
now present towards the wooded square an extensive and 
handsome frontage. They occupy several acres of ground, are 
arranged on the “scattered home” system, which the St. Giles 
Board claim to have introduced for the first time into the 
Metropolis, and are all connected by glass-covered ways and 
subways. The accommodation has been increased from about 
330 to 800 beds, and includes a separate block for children, 
who, in the absence of separate provision for them, have 
hitherto been treated with the old people, but can now be 
accommodated separately to the number of about eighty. 
‘There are some twenty wards which can be used for isolation 
cases, and special wards for cases of consumption, arranged 
as nearly as possible on “the open door” system, with flat 
roofs for airing courts. All the modern electrical appliances 
have been introduced for medical treatment, among other 
improvements being the electric bath, electric lifts and labour- 
saving devices of various kinds The contract price for the 
mew buildings amounts to close on 170,coo/, which the 
‘modernisation of the old structures brings up to nearly 
200,000/. The architect is Mr. E T. Hall, the contractors 
being Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood. 

Tue illuminations at Belfast in honour of the royal visit 
were on an extensive scale, in many respects surpassing those 
provided for Dublin. Messrs Robinson & Cleaver’s huge 
premises were decorated throughout by Messrs. Defries in a 
novel and effective manner. Along the whole of the frontage 
in Donegal Place were fixed just above the fascia double 
festoons of amber-coloured lamps surmounted with green 
shamrock. Flaming cut-crystal stars 6 feet in diameter, with 
St. Patrick’s Cross in the centre, were fixed at intervals A 
fine piece of crystal work was fixed in the centre of the build- 


ing, consisting of a cut-crystal star 30 feet in circumference, 
arranged to revolve by mechanical means. It contained 
thousands of crystals, every shade of colour being represented, 
and when in motion produced a brilliant effect. A massive 
cut-crystal Imperial crown upon a crimson cushion was 
fixed above the star, a facsimile of the one used at the 
Imperial Durbar this year in India. On one side of the crown 
a cut-crystal shield bore the King’s cypher, “E. R. VII,” and 
on the opposite side a similar shield contained the royal 
quarterings. Each shield was surmounted bya crystal crown, 
Above the central crown another design in cut-crystal repre- 
sented crossed Union Jacks. A special service pipe was sup- 
plied direct from the main in order to provide sufficient gas for 
the extensive display. On the Donegall Square side the illumi- 


nations were of an electrical character, and consisted of — 


festoons of flowers around the windows, ornamental shields 
surmounted by crowns and banners of crimson and gold plush 
emblazoned with English, Irish and Scotch devices. A pro- 
minent feature of the design was the greeting, ‘‘A Hearty 
Welcome to your Majesties,” in huge white letters on a crimson 
ground. Festoons of pure Belfast linen enter largely into the 
scheme of decoration Messrs Robinson & Cleaver’s decorations 
were claimed to be the finest example of artistical decoration 
ever executed in Ireland. The County Down Railway terminus 
was also decorated on an elaborate scale by Messrs. Defries. 
The Northern Banking Company’s premises were lit up, as well 


as other prominent firms, amongst whom were Messrs. J Arnott 


& Co in the High Street, the Scotch House, the Ulster Club, 
Messrs. Anderson & Macauley, Donegall Place, Messrs. 
Thomson Bros., Messrs Riddels, Ltd, the Royal Hotel, 
Wellington Place, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Messrs. 
Haig, &c. 


A GREAT amount of skill and ingenuity, intelligently and 
scientifically applied, has been exercised in devising systems 
that shall render buildings fireproof or, at any rate, fire-resist- 
in, and it is now poss ble so to erect them that the danger of 
fire is practically reduced to a minimum. A problem closely 
allied to this question, and one of equal importance, is how to 
effect the escape of persons from a burning building and 
enable them to be taken to a place of safety before the fire has 
time to secure a dangerous hold, which generally has occurred 
before the fire escape can be brought from its station and 
placed in position. 
certain to effect this, while it remains a part of our complex 
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human nature that on a sudden emergency, and when most TRADE NOTES. 


wanted, presence of mind is generally absent. a apparatus, | THE new Lancashire inebriates’ home, Langho, near Preston,, 
however, that is always at hand, whether wante ee no” |S | has had a four-dialled illuminated striking clock and bell fixed 
without complications, quick in action, and that can be manipu- | in the tower by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
lated by any ordinary person, is as near solving the problem as Leeds, from Lord Grimthorpe’s plans 
we can ee ed eC cot are techibning ther THE work of redecoration of Union Street Baptist church, 
Messrs. | Lea MiE Scop ’ et ’ fe Maidstone, has been completed, and the old place looks as 
“Monarch” fire escape at the Fire Exhibition, Earl’s Court, well as ever. The interior work was entirely done with Hall’s 
may be congratulated on its simplicity and effectiveness. It | her paraigs <hable REG Geeat hin “od y ata 
consists of a steel tube of 24 inches to 3 inches in diameter and | * y ‘ Pp a period of one week. ( 


. - . ° hort time taken to complete the job has caused some local 
bout 7 feet in length, in the head of which twin-pulley blocks | > ‘ 
ae Ober phe lifeline runs, going Somathioeeh the | Comment. The decorators were Messrs. Spiers & Perott. 
tube, carried round two others, and returning through the tube ;. A NEW and handy system of document filing is being 
to the second one at the head, and forms a double lifeline | introduced by the Globe Wernicke Company, Ltd., formerly 
which can be of any length according to the height of the Thomas Turner (Leicester), Ltd. The advantages, which are 
building. All that is necessary to fix the escape after the | Sufficiently obvious, of this system may be summed up ina few 
window is opened is to put the head through it and | Words—efficiency, economy of space, portability and cheap- 
place the spur at the base into a hole in the floor, 1 inch | ness: The Globe Wernicke elastic cabinet is made in nests of 
square, that is made at the same time the escape is | 4 few compartments, and the user can provide himself with as 
delivered. When in position a simple but reliable check , few or as many of these nests as his needs demand, and these can 
that is fitted outside the tube and controls the lifeline Stand on his desk, fill a recess, or form a screen or even parti- 


is level with the window, and is to hold the line fixed while a | tion according to his requirements, and in either of these 
person who has already slipped into a rope-sling which is | Positions present a neat and orderly appearance. 

attached by a safety hook is being taken through the window, 
as well as to control them if necessary while descending, At 
the crown of the tube is attached a guide rope held by passers- ! 
by or attached to any object cn the 10ad, which enables the BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

person rescued to be carried past any piojection of the building | THE memorial-stones have been laid of a Welsh Calvinistic 
or clear of the flames issuing from a floor below, although | Methodist chapel for Altrincham. 

every one could be rescued before the fire obtained such a hold. THE foundation-stones of the Hazel Grove Reform Club, 
As soon as the ground is reached another hook on the lifeline | Manchester, were laid on July 25. The new club will be 
is ready to receive the second person being brought into | erected in brick and Portland stone, and will provide a good 
position by the descent of the other half of the line. The last | clubhouse for the Liberals of the district, whose present accom- 
person in the building is able to descend equally well, as he has | modation is wholly inadequate. The total cost is estimated at 
perfect control over the line, while persons can be rescued from | about 1,500/. 

any floor below the escape. Ambulance slings are provided by THE foundation-stone of St. Brigid’s Church, Aran Island, 
means of which invalids can be lowered in a reclining position | was Jaid by His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Roman 
and carried to a place of safety. Although these escapes are | Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. The church is being erected 
suitable for all kinds of buildings and of any height, they are | to the designs of an Irish architect, the contract has been 
of. special service for use where windows overlook narrow | entrusted to a Galway man, and one of the conditions of the 
passages or alleys where the ordinary escape could not. be |-contract is that everything used in the erection of the building 
taken. That they are a speedy means of rescue was demon- | must be of Irish material. 


strated at Wellington Mills, Stockport, in December last, when A LocaL Government Board inquiry was conducted at 
sixty-five persons were sent down from seven storeys high in | Leeds town hall by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King concerning an 
fifteen minutes. application by the Leeds Corporation for sanction to borrow 
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400,000. for the’ purposes of street improvements, and 100,002/. 
for waterworks purposes. The first sum is in connection with 
the purchase of properties for improving from 175 to 200 public 
streets in the city, and the latter for ordinary extensions of the 
waterworks, a few new mains, &c, There was no opposition. 
Euston HALL, Sutfolk, the seat of His Grace the Duke of 
Grafton, K G, which was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
the spring of last year, is being rebuilt. Externally the general 
lines and character of the old building are to be maintained, 
but internally the arrangements have been remodelled to meet 
present-day requirements. The works are being carried out 
by Mr. Thomas Heath, of London and Towcester, under the 
directions of Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, F.R.I B.A., of the firm of 
Kidner & Berry, London. 


TuE foundation-stone of a new permanent church in 
Eardley Road, in connection with the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Kippington, was laid on the 22nd inst. For some twenty odd 
years an iron church in the Granville Road has served the 
purpose of an auxiliary building to St. Mary’s, but for some 
time this has shown signs of decay, and as it had also be- 
come inadequate to the demands upon it, efforts have been 
made to provide the necessary funds for erecting a permanent 
church. Plans were prepared by Mr. J. T. Lee, and an 
estimate sent in by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of Norwich, 
for 2,90907, has been accepted, the work at present to include 
chancel, transepts, vestries and a temporary nave. 


a 
———— 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on the 2oth inst. of the new 
electric light station which is being erected on the western 
shore, Southampton, on land which has been reclaimed from 
the sea. The foundations have been completed, and the work 
in connection with the superstructure is also well forward. 

THE New Zealand Government intends to make use of a 
powerful waterfall called the Huka Falls, in North Island, for 
the purpose of obtaining electricity. A Swiss engineer named 
Alloa, of Berne, has been engaged by the Colonial Government 
to construct an electric station on the falls, and has already 
left this country for New Zealand. It is estimated that the 
electric force which‘will be obtained will be sufficient to light 
the principal centres in the North Island and to supply power 
for the tramway systems. 


| Waterworks Engineers. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


MESSRS. MEASURES BROTHERS have been intimately con- 
nected with the metal trade, especially in its most important 
products, since the introduction of the rolled beam as an 
auxiliary in building construction. They have gained so wide 
a reputation from their success in carrying out large contracts 
as well as ordinary business, their names are potent among 
architects, engineers and builders. The conversion of the 
firm into a limited liability company was therefore an event in 
the financial world. It was not to be expected that the 
interests of a younger generation were to be sacrificed by 
the arrangement. That would be contrary to justice. A 
new firm was accordingly established, with the title of 
Messrs. H. & G. Measures, and the partners having knows | 
ledge and energy besides bearing a name which was im- 
fluential, attained the success that was to be expected. The 
competition was carried on in an equitable spirit. The share- 
holders, however, realised the situation, and at a meeting held 
in February a committee consisting of Mr. Walker, Mr. Bed- 
ford and Mr. Redman was appointed to confer with Messrs. 
H. & G. Measures and Messrs. Measures Brothers in order to 
endeavour if possible to purchase the business of Messrs. H. & 
G. Measures, of Croydon, or to amalgamate on such terms as 
would be likely to work best in the interests of Messrs. Measures 
Brothers. ‘ 
After negotiations terms were arranged which were 
approved by a large majority of the shareholders at meetings 
held on June 26 and July 13. The result is that Messrs, 
Measures Brothers, Ltd, have amalgamated with Messrs. 
H. & G. Measures. The rivalry is not only ended, but the 
company gains additional strength, as Mr. Harold Albert 
Frederick Measures and Mr. Gilbert Emile Arthur Measures 
become directors of the Company. In its new and developed 
form there will be increased power, and it may be said without 
exaggeration the firm of Messrs. Measures Brothers, Ltd, will 
be equal to deal with the most difficult and most extensive 
contracts in which iron and steel are elements. : 


—_—_—_—$ 


STANDARDISATION OF CAST-IRON PIPES. 
THE final report of the committee on the standardisation of 
cast-iron pipes has been presented to the Association of 
It is signed by Messrs. Frederick 
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Pearson, M.Inst.C.E , Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., E. Brough ere nS ago ne London County Council, upon the 
| H self 7 recommendation of its nance committee resolved not to grant 
| Taylor, M.Inst CE, and Reginald E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E. nda } e COI ; g 
The interim report showed that the general feeling of water- | th€ application of the St. Marylebone Borough Council for 

; : ; j the | Sanction to the borrowing of 1,274,0c0/, for the purchase of that 
works engineers and pipefounders was” favourable to portion of the undertaking of the Metropolitan Fleets Supply 
| standardisation of cast-iron pipes, subject only to some : 


Company, Ltd , which is within the borough, under the award 
difference of opinion as to the limits within which standardisa- | of the arbitration, The ground for the refusal was that the 
tion should be confined. The manufacturers were said to be : 
unanimous in desiring to carry out any standardisations 
decided upon, and to stock such patterns as might . be 

approved. The recommendations were that standards should 
be based upon the external diameter rather than the internal ; 
to limit the number of sizes standardised to those in common 
use in this country ; as regards coating, that greater uniformity 
should be observed in the mixing of the composition and in the 
_method of dipping the pipes ; as to the form of joint, special 
attention should be paid to the design of sockets for lead joints 
without yarn of any description, as well as to turned and 
| bored joints ; that the number of patterns standardised should 
/ be kept as low as reasonably possible, and that the standard 
‘length for ‘all diameters be adopted ; that the quality of the 
/metal should be standardised, but that it is undesirable to 
include waterworks fittings or anything but cast-iron pipes and 
specials in common use The committee do not consider that 
the’ metric system of measurements can be conveniently 
adopted at the present time. They intimated that the next 
‘step to be taken is to refer the whole matter, including the 
‘recommendations herein contained, to the engineering 
‘standards committee, on which the Institution of Civil 
\Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Iron 
jand Steel Institute, the Institute of Naval Architects and the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers are already represented. 
They received a very cordial invitation to this effect from 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, past-president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, who also suggested that the committee would, 
no doubt, be pleased to invite the Association to appoint dele- 
jates as members of the sub-committee which would be 
letailed to consider this subject. Under these circumstances 
{ was recommended that the invitation be cordially accepted, 
ind that the two reports be forwarded to the secretary of the 
tandards committee with a request for the early consideration 
if tte whole matter, and an undertaking to render the com- 
uittee every assistance which they may invite, 
The report was adopted unanimously, 


loan without further Statutory authority being given to the 
Borough Council authorising it to borrow. Since communi- 
cating their decision to the Borough Council a letter has been 
received from the Parliamentary agents asking whether, if the 
Borough Council obtains a license from the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, to supply electricity 
within the borough this will remove the legal objection to the 
Council sanctioning the loan. The solicitor to the County 
Council has, upon the instructions of the finance committee, 
obtained the opinion of Mr. Haldane, K.C , M.P., upon this 
question, and he has advised that if the Proposed license is 


should be limited in the first instance to the period of the 
license. After the Borough Council has completed the pur- 
chase of the undertaking and the Board of Trade have fixed 


committee now report that this matter had been attended by 
many difficulties, and they had heard a deputation of rate- 
payers urging them not to recommend the sanction of the loan. 
The acquisition of the undertaking, however, had been ren- 
dered compulsory by Act of Parliament, and the purchase 
price had been determined by arbitration. In these circum- 


ordimary cases. The committee accordingly recommend that 
counsel’s opinion should be communicated to the Borough 
Council, pointing cut that when they had obtained the Board 
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of Trade license the Council will be prepared to entertain the 


application for a loan upon its merits. 


A CREMATORIUM FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


THE new crematorium at Sheldon Coppice, 
Birmingham, 


September by Sir Henry Thompson, 
Cremation Society. The need of such 
felt for a considerable time, 
in the number of those who 
present mode of burial. 
sentimental grounds, 

gradually disappearing. 


Midlands, and eventually the present site, 
acre in extent, was obtained. _ 
-delightful country spot some distance 


by a wealth of vegetation. 
‘building. 


Architectural beauty is not lost sight of in the crematorium, 
the architect, has examined the con- 
struction of the Woking Crematorium (which is, perhaps, the 

1 The 
‘puilding is, therefore, of a complete and thoroughly up-to-date 
The chapel and crematorium stand in the centre 
of the land, and are approached through an entrance gateway 
and drive from the main road, at which there is an ornamental 
At the entrance to the chapel there is a large porch or 
The size of the chapel itself is so feet long by 
and about 4o feet high to the ridge, with an open- 
timbered roof, the total length of the building being about 
On one side there is a vestry and registry office with 
entrance, and on the other side a small mortuary 
The chapel is principally lighted by lofty clerestory 
and underneath these on both sides are artistic 
the ashes of the 
these urns may be placed in cloisters 


Mr. Frank B. Osborn, 


best known in England), and other similar buildings. 


character. 


lodge. 
vestibule. 
25 feet wide, 


107 feet. 
a separate 
chamber. 
windows, 
recesses for the reception of urns containing 
dead. If relatives prefer, 


of ornamental design, which they will be at liberty to erect in 
the grounds. The chapel, which is of an ecclesiastical character, 
in brick and red stone with tiled roof, will be provided with 
chairs and furnished with a reading-desk and harmonium. The 


near Rocky Lane, 
on the Birmingham and Walsall Road, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and will be opened, it is expected, in 
the president of the 
a building has been 
as every year has seen an increase 
favour cremation against the 
The chief objection to cremation, on 
which must always be respected, is 

A Birmingham company was formed 
during the latter part of 1got to provide a crematorium for the 
which is about an 
The crematorium is situate in a 
from any dwelling-house, 
and is sheltered by a number of fine trees and surrounded 
It seems an ideal spot for such a 


suitably draped, will be against the end wall 
opposite the entrance, and is to stand on a stone platform 
approached by two steps. It may, if desired, be decorated 
with flowers. Immediately behind the catafalque, and con- 
cealed by curtains, is an iron door leading to an intermediary 
chamber. On the north-west side is a lofty ornamental tower, 
80 feet in height, containing the stack. 

The interior of the cremating chamber is at no time visible 
to mourners. The coffin, when brought into the chapel, is 
placed upon a catafalque. When the committal sentence in 
the religious service is reached the coffin passes noiselessly, by 
means of an invisible mechanical arrangement, into the inter- 
mediate chamber, and finally into the incinerating chamber, 
but not till the mourners have left the chapel. The in- 
cinerating chamber is filled with gas of an intensely oxidising 
character in a state of incandescence. The firebrick walls are 
heated to an orange-red glow bya coke fire placed far below it, 
There are no flames, no smoke, only a lurid, unchanging glow, 
The temperature attained is about 2,090 deg. Fahr.—the melt- 
ing point of silver. The process occupies about an hour ; pure 
white ashes are all that remain, and they are removed through 
a smal! door at the side, where an urn is placel to receive 
them. These incinerary urns or vases are made in earthen- 
ware, white and coloured marble, bronze or copper, and many 
of them are of a graceful and artistic design, and bear 
inscriptions to the memory of the departed. In some 
‘nstances the remains are taken home, but this does not often 
occur. 

The movement in favour of cremation began in 1874, and 
had many obstacles to contend with—not only public prejudice, 
but ecclesiastical and Governmental obstacles. Throughout 
the country these are gradually disappearing, and to many the 
advantages of cremation over earth burial have become appa- 
rent. In 1900 the cremations numbered over 300, and there 
seems little doubt that each succeeding year will show a steady 
increase in the number. This progress is largely the result of 
the exertions of men like Sir Henry Thompson, who has been 
described as the father of the cremation movement in this 
country, and several prominent members of the medical pro- 
fession. Dr. Alfred Hill, the retiring medical officer for 
Birmingham, last year contributed an important paper on the 
subject, in which he strongly favoured cremation, both on 
sanitary and economic grounds. Already crematoria have been 
erected at Manchester, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool and Leicester, 
and other places are now following London’s lead. 
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rejudice against restoration has been recenily ex- 
hibited af Malnds in Cheshire. The parish church is in 
the hands of Mr. C. Hopcson Fow er, of Durham, whose 
experience in work of the kind is well known. He may be 
considered as one of the “conservative restorers,” and has 
not shown any partiality for innovations. Now, Malpas 
Church, which is an excellent example of Gothic, at one 
time presented pinnacles which were a necessity of the style. 
But, as often happens, such features are particularly subject 
to atmospheric influence, and only the remains of them 
are now visible. Mr. FowLer in his scheme included 
their addition, and as an experiment he had one set up in 
order to be satisfied about the proportions. The contrast 
between the old stonework and the bright sandstone 
addition was necessarily marked, but it hardly warranted the 
outcry raised against the innovation. It was supposed that 
the church was perfect in its plainness, and that the effect 
which had delighted living parishioners, if not their 
predecessors, was doomed to _be destroyed. The 
architect accepted the situation philosophically. He said 
that the church would look richer with them, but as all had 
gone, he did not think to make a strong point of the 
desirability of replacing them on the nayes and aisles. The 
chancel needed them to take off the bare look, for instead 
of being richer than the nave it was poorer. As the 
pinnacles were thus required on the south-east and north- 
east angles, they ought to have them on the sides. Without 
them the porch looked unfinished. If they did not decide 
to have them on the nave and aisles they would have 
restored, or rather repaired, all the old stonework, and not 
have introduced any work of mere imagination, which 
pinnacles must be. One of the churchwardens declared 
that the pinnacles would be very obtrusive, they could not 
be otherwise ; and they would not become time-worn for 
years and years. Their newness would appear so obvious 
that this would form a chief objection. He was satisfied 
with the old church as it was, and he thought it was best to 
leave well alone. Although much was brought forward 
| against the proposal, when it came to the voting there was 
no Opposition to a resolution which stated that the restora- 
tion should be left in the hands of the Rector and Mr. 
Hopcson Fow er, and that the church should be brought 
as near as possible to its original state. It is generally 
| supposed that restoration is a fraud, because people cannot 
at first glance discriminate between old work and new. At 
Malpas there could be no charge of that kind, for the new 
masonry and carving was thought to be too obtrusive. But 
any cause will serve when an attack in such cases has to be 
made, although it might be Supposed that a rector and his 
, architect are as much likely to have interest in the church 
as any layman in the parish, 


| WE cannot understand why architects should be treated 
as if they were officers of a law court, and were bound to 


counsel. The financial interest which an architect may 
,pave 1n any lawsuit may: be so insignificant that attendance 


a few days ago in the 

sought tu recover 
1892, 115, 6d. from the company for work and materials 
by Messrs. Hope & MAXWELL, the 
The company denied the order. The plaintiff 
vas then allowed to make Mr. Hope one of the defendants, 
Horse had no 


Plaintiff against the company. The 
Mr. Hope should 
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of the judgment by which they were directed to pay-costs 
incurred by plaintiff, making Mr. Horr a defendant, and 
I Mr. Hope was, no doubt, 
advised to take no part in the appeal. This conduct 
The appeal was dis- 
The occasion was taken to make some strong 
remarks not so much on what Mr. Hope did as on what he 
Lord Justice RomEr said :—“T do not 


» any 
the plaintiff or co- 
it is open to the 
into the question 
Should have been paid 
reasons:—No doubt at 


costs whatever, either as against 
defendant. But I do not think 
appellant on this appeal to go 
whether the defendant Hopr 
his costs, for the following 
the trial the plaintiff did not question Hopn’s right 
to costs. But the question as to costs was adjourned. 
At the adjournment Hope was not present, but the 
appellant company was present. If the company had 
taken the point that Horr ought not to have had his costs, 
Hope could have been brought before the Court again 
and the matter been fully argued and decided. But the 
company did not raise the point, and I think the company 
and the plaintiff must be taken to have agreed that there 
was no ‘good cause’ shown for depriving Hope of costs. 
The only point argued by the company was that the Court 
had no jurisdiction to add Hopr's Costs to the plaintiff's, and 
in that way order the company to pay them, and I think it is 
too late now for the company to argue that the defendant 

OPE never ought to have had his costs provided for as 
they have been. I think, moreover, that the leave to appeal 
was given on the question of jurisdiction only, and this 
view is borne out by the notice ‘of appeal and by the fact 
that the defendant Horr is not before this Court. And, 
lastly, with regard to the suggestion that the costs of Hopr 
have been made to include costs of the issues on which he 
failed, I need only say that the taxation of those costs was 
in the presence of the company, and that it is too late now 
to question the amount taxed.” As Mr. Hope did not 
suffer, and the appeal was dismissed, there must have been 
sufficient reasons to justify his absence. But the case 
should be taken as a warning by architects, for it is better | 
to submit to the loss of a day or two in Court rather than 
appear indifferent to what is being transacted there. 

SERS 
OnE of the most beautiful drawings in the Louvre is a 

study of the bust of a young woman by Warrgau. A 
coloured etching of it by M. Pennrguin appears in LZ’ Ar, 
and is a masterpiece of reproduction. The pictorial effect 
of the original is gained simply by means of ‘a red crayon 
with a few touches of black. All depends on the vigour 
and yet delicacy of the strokes. The copy is no less 
effective, and may be taken as one of the few cases which 
justify the revival of an extinct art. The same number ‘is 
attractive by the articles on this year’s Salon, some letters 
by Madame Tauma, the wife of the tragedian, an account 
of the French explorations at Antinoé, an article on Hector 
BERLIOZ, with fine illustrations, and one on JosepH Droz, 
the historian. The illustrations are evidence of unceasing 
efforts towards the attainment of perfection. 
a 


As long as the so-called fine arts are allowed to maintain 
a monopoly of distinction, it is not to be expected that 
those engaged in the decorative arts will be contented with 
their lot. It may be said there is no dividing line between 
the two, but that is one of those philosophical conclusions 
which can never be consoling. This was the attitude 
adopted by M. Barruo.p1, the sculptor, recently, when 
distributing the prizes to the students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts Décoratifs. The difference in ancient and 
modern systems of teaching art was that formerly antiquity 
predominated, whilst now the individuality of the artist 
is allowed the fullest play. M. Barrnoxp1 asserted it was 
a benefit to vulgarise art, and, moreover, it was a patriotic 
duty, for the supremacy of France had to be upheld in 
objets d’art as well as in things that might appear to be 
more important. But designers cannot forget that it was 
only in recent years their works were admitted into the 
Saion, and that privilege was only conceded when ‘it was 
found that the rival society made no distinction between fine 
art and industrial art. 
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ACADEMY REFORM. 


f) ae are periodical epidemics of discontent in this | 


country for which there appears to be no remedy. 
One of the most localised attacks artists, and takes the 
form of temporary animosity against the Royal Academy. 
The public in general are indifferent to the sufferers, for to 
them what is most important is the exhibition of pictures, 
and whatever may be the errors of the Forty, it must be 
admitted that a shilling’s-worth of entertainment is provided 
every summer. But as regards artists, they are not satisfied 
with providing materials for the show. ‘They wish also to 
obtain remuneration for their labour. If visitors will 
simply glance at pictures instead of purchasing them, there 
is disappointment, which is followed by outbreaks, and the 
Academy is treated as if it were some jealous agent who 
stands between buyers and vendors. ‘This season is 
generally considered to have been exceptionally noticeable 
for the hesitation and penuriousness of dealers, and, as 
usual, the consequence is a desire for revolut:on in the 
government of the Academy. It is not a logical: aim, but 
no other serves so well. 

3y acting in that manner artists and their friends dis- 
play a want of originality. They are ‘simply imitating the 
crowd who advocate the transformation of Government 
departments whenever any inconvenience is caused by the 
action of one of the officials. There seems to be a pecu- 
liar aptitude in English folk for a demand of the kind. 
Just as the old lady was frightened almost to death when 
Horace WALPoLe remarked that there was a strong smell 
of thieves in her house, so we are always ready to believe 
that in every corporate institution there are wrong-doers 
inimical to all whose virtues are superior to theirs. It is 
well, perhaps, that officials who are liberally paid for raising 
obstacles to the prosperity of the country should be sus- 
pected and watched. But the Royal Academy is not, and 
never was, a Government department, and we doubt 
whether much advantage has been gained by considering it 
as if it corresponded with an ordinary circumlocution 
office. That it is defective there is'no denying, and 
it could hardly be otherwise. It came into the world 
under equivocal circumstances, and its whole history 
shows that it can never emancipate itself entirely from 
its original weakness. As the history of its foundation 
is generally overlooked, it may be allowable to briefly refer 
to if. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the arts of 
this country were without any organisation. Everything 
was left to individuals. Foreigners: came over and often 
attracted commissions; but, to do them justice, they made 
no arrangements by which any of their countrymen would 
gain a footing in this country. With an, equal amount of 
luck it was possible for Englishmen to gain as many advan- 
tages. WuLLIAM KENT was not a genius nora foreigner, 
but having influential friends he was enabled to design 
public buildings, to look after royal pictures, to paint 
portraits and ladies’ dresses. His successor, one SHACKLE- 
TON, probably was as versatile, as incapable and as success- 
ful. The patrons were not proficient enough to distinguish 
between what was good or bad in what was known as 
art. HocartH ‘being without powerful supporters, 
and being deprived by nature of the fawning tongue and 
suppliant knee, had the courage to appeal to the British 
public by his prints. He was no doubt acting in an un- 
dignified way by selling works of art as if they were spoons. 
But he was following his own notions of right and wrong. 
As became a man of business he wished to secure protec- 
tion for what he produced, and he agitated in his own way 
until he obtained a Copyright Act, a novelty by which 
design was recognised as an asset. 

Hocartu was‘a tradesman, and, like other men of the 
same class, he enjoyed his club, which was known as the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy. He had succeeded by his 
unaided efforts, and he considered that other men would 
do well to follow his example. But there were some of his 
fellow-members of the Academy who concluded it would 
be an advantage if they imitated, as far as circumstanccs 
would allow, the French institutions which were under 
the patronage of* the king. ‘They wished to erect a 
building, to teach students, and to exercise authority. 
For those reasons they desired to have more members, 
On November 13, 1753, at five o’clock in the evening, 


| establish another society. 
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it was proposed to hold an election of thirteen painters, 
three sculptors, one chaser, two engraversand two archi- 
tects. The effort was, not successful. Two years after- 
wards an attempt was-‘made to create a rival academy 
for the better cultivation, improvement and encourage- 
ment of painting, sculpture, architecture and the arts 
of design in general. Some of the members of the old 
St. Martin’s Academy, including Nrwron, the secretary, 
were among the projectors. The required funds were to 
be obtained by means of an appeal to the public. But 
owing partly to bad management no money came in. The, 
self-reliant HocarTH was opposed to. the attempt, for he 
maintained that England was not cultivated enough either 
to appreciate or to subsidise art. If hereafter, he said, the 
times alter, the arts, like water, will find their level. He ~ 
took up art as a development of engraving on plate. But ~ 
the shopkeeper’s. spirit was.still strong in him, and he con-_ ; 
sidered it was unreasonable for a clever man to sacrifice _ 
his interests for the sake of growing famous in art, when, as, i 
he said, ‘his next door neighbour, perhaps a porter brewer — 
or an haberdasher of small wares can, without any genius 
accumulate an enormous fortune in. a few years, become a __ 
lord mayor or a member of Parliament, and purchase a | 
title for his heir.” A remark which was characteristically — 
British. Be 
The co-operation sought after among artists was brought — 
about unexpectedly by, an effort of a charitable kind. 
HocartH presented a portrait he painted of Captain 
Coram, the founder, to the Foundling Hospital, as well as — 
a design for a decoration which was to be placed over the _ 
entrance. Some other artists followed his example, and in 
return they were elected governors, with authority to hold_ 
an annual meeting “in order to consider what further — 
ornaments might be added to the building without expense _ 
to the charity.” The hospital became attractive on account 
of its pictures, and, observing the tendency of the public 
mind, the artists resolved to organise an annual ex- 
hibition of theirown. The Society of Arts granted the 
use of their largest room, but on the condition that the | 
exhibition would be gratuitous. Eventually. there was a 
compromise, and 6d. was charged for admission and 6d. for 
the catalogue. ‘The first exhibition took place in 1760. It 
was intended to apply the money received for admission in — 
charity. But afterwards it was agreed to utilise it for the 
advancement of art as soon as by accumulation it had 
reached the sum of 500/, The Society of Arts was dis- 
satisfied with supporting an exhibition which was not 
gratuitous. In 1761 some of the exhibitors preferred to | 
show their pictures in an auction room. at Spring Gardens. — 
There were, however, some members who accepted the 
proposition of the Society of Arts, and consequently in that 
year the public were able to enjoy a pair of exhibitions. 
HocartH supported the Spring Gardens experiment, partly — 
because he considered pleasure should be paid for, and 
because the admission fees were to be distributed in charity. 
He also prepared two designs for the catalogue, and owing. 
to their interest 13,000 copies were sold. ae 
The difference between the artists led to an important 
result. In 1764 it was decided to appeal to the king to 
incorporate the Spring Gardens exhibitors as a society; 2 
royal charter was granted in the next year. One of the 
first acts of the new society was a resolution that the 
directors should consider the institution of a public’ 
academy. Afterwards it was announced that His Majesty 
intended to take the arts under his protection, and the 
resolution was therefore repealed. The models, lamps and 
furniture in the old Academy of St. Martin’s Lane were” 
removed to premises in Pall Mall which had been rented — 
by Daron, the treasurer, as a_printshop. The words 
“Print Warehouse” were removed and “ Royal Academy” 
was painted in its stead. The change might have been a _ 
pantomime trick. Disappointment resulted. It is doubtful | 
whether Grorce IIT. had given his sanction to the scheme. 
The king, who was liberal, certainly did not contribute 
to the funds, and it was necessary to charge a guinea ayeat 
to all the students. There was a possibility that owing [0 
the dissensions which ensued the new Academy must 
collapse. A schism followed, and one party, of which 
Benjamin West was a prominent member, resolved '0 
The king heard, of the project 
through the newspapers, and informed West of his willing 
i Sueeorck : y , 
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ness to patronise any body that would be more likely to 
lead to an improvement of art. The king’s statement was 
enough to prove that the scheme which had just failed was 
not justified in appearing as a Royal Academy. : 

When we remember that in 1759 no society of artists 
in the ordinary sense of the word existed, and no exhibition, 
the position of affairs in 17€8 was therefore remarkable. 
There was the Free Society of Artists, a society for the 
relief of the distressed and decayed brethren, their widows 
and children, exhibiting in the rooms of the Society of Arts 
in the Strand. There was the Incorporated Society of 
Artists of Great Britain in Spring Gardens, and there was 
the offshoot of the latter, which assumed the title of the 
Royal Academy. The king endeavoured to be impartial. 
He told Kirsy, its president, that the Incorporated Society 
“had His Majesty’s protection; that he did not mean to 
encourage one set of men more than another; that having 
extended his favour to the Society by royal charter, he 
had also encouraged the new petitioners; that His Majesty’s 
intention was to patronise the arts; that the Society might 
rest assured his royal favour should be equally extended to 

both, and that he should visit the exhibitions as usual,” 
The seceders from the Incorporated Society were more 
diplomatic than Kirey and his brother directors. The 
consequence was that the belief was made to grow that His 
Majesty’s favour was monopolised by the latest of the 
societies. The conduct of ReyNotps suggests the mysterious 
operations undertaken. He had nothing to gain from 
membership of any of the societies, but he was persuaded 
to join the Incorporated. | On account of the dissen- 
sions he declined to act as a director, and he 
made a promise of standing aloof from all the societies. 
Sir Ropert STRANGE, the engraver, said that REYNOLDS 
was tempted to change his resolution by the possibility of 
obtaining a knighthood. But as REYNOLDS gave no 
explanation of his conduct, we may allow him the benefit 
of the doubt and give him the credit of being inspired 
mainly by a desire to see artists on a better footing than 
was possible in the existing societies, 

It is no less difficult to determine what was the true cause 
of the schism. According to FarincTon, there were too many 
artists, for there were 141 in the Incorporated Society, and 
among them, it is alleged, were some whose greatest efforts 
were “the loaf and cheese that could provoke hunger, the 
cat and canary bird, and the dead mackerel on a deal 
board,” or, in other words, their productions resembled 
those we now see chalked on pavements. At such a 
period it could not be said that the promoters of the 
Academy were illiberal when they admitted forty 
Academicians, twenty Associates and Six engravers. 
In fact, it cannot be denied that among the early members 

' were men and women who would not now be regarded as 
' artists. But what was liberal in 1768 must be considered 
| as Very restricted in our time. The numbers of painters, 
| sculptors and architects have been increased to a remark- 
able extent. But’ the Academy has not been propor- 
' tionately expanded, or rather it would be more correct to 
say it has been narrowed, for where are the representatives 
_ of the six original engravers? The history of the Academy 
shows that originally it was no more than a society some- 
_ what limited in its membership; but if it had to be consti- 
| tuted under such circumstances as prevail in our time, 
there is reason to assume that the number of the members 
would have been largely increased. If we may judge of the 
king’s intentions by his words, we may say that the Academy 
would have resembled the present Society of French 
Artists, and the distinction of R.A. or A.R.A. would 
_ correspond wah’ the “Ste” to be ‘found in French 
catalogues, and which simply means established member- 
ship of that particular society. 
| The writer 
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‘sentative, 
‘ature of it, out of joint with the times. 


ihe appointment of them in his own hands, and his suc- 
Essors would have rigidly preserved 
he Academy professed to be was no 
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Incorporated Society, andthe original right of selection of 
membership was eranted to it. 

We do not allow fora moment that the Academy has 
failed in its duty. The members are, after all, only human, 
and after nearly 140 years it is creditable to them as artists 
and as Englishmen: that only one instance has arisen in 
which it was necessary to expel a member for conduct 
which was dishonest. James Barry's case of course does 
not count. There has been no irregular appropriation of 
funds by Academicians. ‘There have been no appeals for 
aid from outsiders, and financial affairs have been con- 
ducted in a business-like and straightforward manner. 
But all this does not get over the fact that the Academy 
has not been for many years as representative of British art 
as it was intended to be, and as it was at the outset. By 
allowing the greater part of the space on the walls to 
painters, and by having a majority of painters among the 
Academicians, art in England has become identified with 
painting, and the consequences have been unfortunate. 
One of the remedies proposed by the Quarterly Review is 
that a second exhibition should be held every year, in 
which architecture, sculpture, carving, drawings and en. 
graving, with minor arts, should alone be represented. 
That may afford some compensation for existing shortcom- 
ings, and it deserves to be tried aS an experiment. But 
much more requires to be done. The representative cha- 
racter of the Academy should be restored or recreated, and 
until a revolution of that kind is accomplished the pro- 
fessed aspirations of the founders will not be realised. 


THE NEW LIGHTS FOR OLD BILL. 

LTHOUGH it has been once read in the House of 
A Commons few Parliamentarians can expect the Bill 
for amending the law relating to easements of light to 
become an Act in the present Session. _ There are too 
many measures which are supposed to be of more pressing 
interest requiring consideration and to which precedence 
will be allowed. The delay will not be disadvantageous. 
Any Bill having for its sponsors lawyers of the standing of 
Mr. FLetcHeR Moutron and Mr. HIALDANE, besides 
Messrs. Ronson, H. D. GREENEand H. ROBERTSON, would 
not be taken as immature, but, on the other side, its pro- 
duction being attributed mainly to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, it labours 
under the prejudice of being suspected of inheriting some 
taint of professional disorders. At the present day there 
is always scepticism about lawyers’ experiments in legisla- 
tion, but in the Ancient Lights Bill experts as well as 
advocates, the gentlemen who derive most profit from the 
actions, are combined. On that account it is not likely to 
secure public approval without close examination, 'When- 
ever success depends on confidence in the creators of a Bill 
it should have its origin with the Government of the time. 
The reform of the law in this case would-be a public 
benefit, and should not be left to an endeavour by private 
members, . 

Few men can be considered as making land in the way 
the Northern Farmer “ stubb’d Thornaby waiste.” Yet 
land is treated like manufactured goods. Light can be 
still less a product of human industry, but it is believed to 
be so much of an individual possession that, as Lord 
CRANWORTH once said, it is not sufficient to assert that no 
loss arises to a plaintiff because he can continue to carry on 
his business as successfully as before the obstruction arose. 
It is no exaggeration to suppose that with light the dog-in- 
the-manger policy is allowable, for the Courts will not be 
satisfied with investigating how far light, considered as an 
“accessory to a corporeal hereditament,” was used by a 
plaintiff, but the possible uses to which it may be turned by 
his representatives at a future period, and for purposes 
which are now unknown. 

In our time science, and especially optics, has en- 
deavoured to impart some certainty to claims and defences. 
But at an earlier period the sacred rights of property must 
have guarded outlooks to an amazing extent. There was, 
however, one possibility available for those who wished to 
buildin the neighbourhood of one of those absolute pro- 
prietors. From the reign of Henry III. the Courts granted 
limitations to claims of various kinds, varying from sixty 
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years to four years. By the Statute of Limitations custom 
was changed into a right. The Act of Jamxs I. is 
exceedingly miscellaneous, for it treats of the king’s claims 
to concealed manors, the custom of paying twopence on 
every caldron of sea coals at Newcastle-on-Tyne, actions of 
trespass, and so forth. But it was a recognition of the 
principle of the necessity of time as an element in the 
creation of certain rights. About 200 years afterwards the 
Prescription Act of WittiAM IV. made the enjoyment of 
light for twenty years become a right which was absolute 
and indefeasible. Limitation being once accepted, much 
follows from it which was. not’ anticipated. The: 
popular notion of an ancient light is that it is 
an obstruction to building, and many an excellent site. 
is left vacant for years through apprehensions of the actions’ 
which are sure to arise when a structure is erected. But.as. 
in other matters, there are two sides of the subject to be 
considered. A large amount of inconvenience is caused 
by new buildings to the owners and occupiers of those 
which are older, but there is no redress... The phrases 
“ dominant owner,” ‘“servient owner,” “dominant tene- 
ment,” “servient tenement,” are suggestive of feudalism 
and injustice, but as affairs turn out the servient owner and 
his tenement sometimes become the most intolerable to 
those who contemplate the relations judicially. 

The phrases are introduced in the new Bill. The 
dominant owner’s right to light (for the subject of air is 
prudently neglected) is limited “to such amount passing 
over the servient tenement as is reasonably necessary for 
the comfortable use and enjoyment of the dominant tene- 
ment if a dwelling-house, or for its beneficial use and 
occupation if used asa place of business or for any other 
purpose than a dwelling-house, and he shall not be entitled 
to any extraordinary amount of light necessary for any 
particular purpose, trade, or occupation.” There is no 
chance of gain, for ‘nothing in this section shall confer on 
the owner of any dominant tenement over the tenement 
servient thereto any right to a greater amount of light than 
he would have possessed if this Act had not passed.” Nor 
does the section apply to a tenement in which “a trade or 
occupation requiring an extraordinary amount of light has 
been continuously carried on for ten years—during the 
continuance of such trade or occupation.” The section 
applies only when the right of the owner becomes absolute 
and indefeasible after the commencement of the Act. 

At present obstruction to light must be by means of 
some material body. A stack of packing-cases has been 
held to be an obstruction. By the proposed Bill an 
obstruction in the form of a notice will be sufficient. 
Ham tet tells us we should “ find quarrel in a straw when 
honour is at stake,” and as insignificant a trifle will serve as 
a casus belli hereafter. It is a true’mathematician-lawyer’s 
device. An owner who fears his tenement may one day 
become servient to his neighbour’s has only to send a notice 
corresponding with one in the schedule, and “ on and after 
the day cf service of an obstruction to light notice the 
access of light to the windows mentioned in the obstruction 
to light notice shall be deemed to be obstructed in like 
manner as if the same. were actually and physically 
obstructed.” Any person aggrieved by the notice can seck 
the same remedy as if there was an actual or physical 
obstruction. The notices are to be treated with respect, 
instead of being cast into a waste-paper basket. According 
to the Bill, on the sale of any tenement it shall be the duty 
of the vendor to disclose any obstruction to light notice 


which may have been served in respect of that tenement,. 


and it shall be the duty of any person who may receive an 
obstruction to light notice under this Act, in respect of a 
tenement which he halds as occupier or lessee for a term 
of years or for lives, t0 forward or deliver such notice forth- 
with to his next superior landlord. 

It sometimes happens that public improvements lead to 
a number of actions for obstruction to light. Public build- 
ings of a grandiose character are in consequence occasion- 
ally treated like hideous factories. Broprick’s law courts 
and town hall in Leeds had for a time to be delayed until 
the claim made by the owner of a two-storey building for 
obstruction to light was settled. The new Bill says:—‘ No 
‘title shall be acquired by prescription under the Prescription 
Act, 1832, or at common law or otherwise by the owner of 
any building which shall have been erected after 
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December 31, 1890, and which abuts on any street,toa 
right to light passing over a tenement on the opposite side | 
of that street.” eieall et 
An impetus will be given to the preparation of plans, 
The owner of a building which is to be taken down and 
rebuilt’ may cause plans, elevations and. sections of such 
building to be prepared. He may also apply to the official 
surveyor for a certificate of the correctness of the plans, 
sections: and elevations. Fees are to be paid to the 
surveyor whether he grants or refuses to grant the certifi- 
cate. If not granted it will be necessary to prepare fresh 
plans. If the applicant is dissatisfied with the refusal he 
can make application to a new Tribunal of Appeal. The 
certificate is to be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of the plans in any action which may follow. _ 
The official surveyor, who may be a district surveyor of the ; 
Metropolis, a county surveyor or a borough surveyor else. ~ 
where, is to keep a register of the drawings, which are to be ; 
e 

; 


of a fee. A 2 ne || 
Whenever a servient owner contemplates rebuilding or | 
alterations he is to give facilities to the dominant owner . 


open for inspection at the town or county hall on payment | 


his representative to inspect the plans, sections and eleva | 
tions; and if there are no drawings. he must give such _ 
information as may reasonably be required. Within seven 
days he is to serve a notice of his objections or the terms — 
on which he is willing to permit the servient owner to con- — 
struct his building. ‘The notice is to contain particulars ‘of | 
the dominant owner’s interest and the name of a surveyor _ 
who will act on his behalf. If within seven days the — 
servient owner announces that he accepts the terms of such — 
notice, it will be deemed that an agreement between the | 
parties has been come to. If the servient owner refuses — 
the terms, he is to give notice thereof and to state the name 
of a surveyor who is to act on his behalf. The two sut- 
veyors are to endeavour to determine the questions in 
dispute, and should they fail the matter is to be referred to — 
an umpire, who must be a member of the Royal Institute — 
of British Architects or the Surveyors’ Institution. In the 
event of either party neglecting to appoint a surveyor or of 
an umpire refusing to act, either party can apply to the 
President of one or other Society to appoint an umpire. — 
The award is to be taken as conclusive and as not to be — 
questioned in any Court, but either of the parties may 
appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal, where the award can — 
be rescinded or modified. Where the amount awarded 
exceeds 500/., and one of the parties refuses to accept | 
the decision of the Tribunal. of Appeal and. gives 
security, to be approved by the Tribunal, to prosecute 
his appeal, all proceedings in the Tribunal shall be stayed, 
and the appellant may bring an action in the High Court 
against the other party. . The procedure is to te similar to 
that followed in a commercial court of the High Court, or — 
as near thereto as circumstances permit. 


The Tribunal of Appeal for the purposes of the enact- 
State will appoint three members, who are to be barristers; 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ 
ment is to be for.a year, but the members would be eligible 
for reappointment. The Lord Chancellor can remove any — 
member for inability or misbehaviour. . Not less tha 
three members, of whom one is to be a barrister, shall 
held in any part of England most convenient for the 
determination of the proceedings. The fees are to be 
salaries of such clerks, officers and servants as may ‘be 
appointed. 


ment is to be constituted as follows :—The Secretary of 
Institution will each appoint threemembers. The appoint- 
n 
attend at the hearing of any case. ‘The sittings can be 5 
as well as the 

of each case are personally to visit the tenements of the 


injunction is obtained either party may apply to a judge of 
the High ‘Court. ef of od aS 
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- concealing defects by verbiage. The majority of the cases 
_-will probably never have to go before the Tribunal of 
' Appeal, for litigants are not likely to have the gratification 


_ Of seeing their conflict described at length in the public 
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There may be ‘opposition on the part of lawyers to 
the contemplated arrangements. Practically what is pro- 
posed is the creation of a technical court, in which, as 
far as possible, the whole of the duties will be pass 
by architects and surveyors. Everyone who has ad to 
attend courts, whether in the Metropolis or at the assizes, 


in which actions for ‘interference with light were tried, | 


ly have failed to pity the judges. They have 
te Gest Rue for which they must have felt that 
neither experience with cases nor the ordinary logic of law 
was of much avail. Optical and mathematical problems 
were introduced, depending on subjects which they had 
neglected since they left college. The Irritation often 
‘caused scenes like those which were common in Vice- 
‘Chancellor: Matins’s Court, and which to an ordinary 
observer were not calculated to uphold the majesty of the 
British law. When two architects or Surveyors have to 
fight out their case before a third as umpire, the stage play 
and eloquence permitted in civil courts will not count. 
The points at issue will appear in all. their simplicity as 
bricks and stones and mortar. There will be no chance of 


journals, as the new tribunal will, we suppose, be as 
- much neglected by reporters as that forming part of the 
_ machinery of the Metropolitan Building Act. But so 
revolutionary a change necessarily must meet with opposi- 
tion, and for that Teason, as we said before, we consider 
the Government should have assumed the authority for 
_ dealing with so intricate a subject. ; 
Various changes in the procedure respecting claims for 
interference with light have been suggested by architects 
and surveyors from time to time. The principal features in 
_ the new Bill were indicated fiye and-twenty years ago in an 
article in The Architect by the late Professor RocER SMITH. 
One extract from it will be sufficient to prove that the authors 
of the Bill cannot claim much credit for novelty. He 
“wrote :— 


‘ion or a jury), and to the same additional amount which is 


roceed just as is Customary now, namely, giving no more 
otice of his intentions than he can help, attempting to surprise 
1s neighbours by running up his obstruction before they can 
dake up their minds what to do, and taking the chance of 
1eir being bold enough or quick enough to take the legal 


i the expiry of the notice the building may proceed, and 


jated by an arbitrator, if the Parties can so agree, or other- 
ve before a Jury or a vice-chancellor; but no claimant to 
\e the Power of moving the Court to stop further progress 
l.ny building with respect to which notice had been given, 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST FIRES CAUSED 
BY LIGHT NING.* 
fprate number of buildings damaged by lightning in this 
country varies slightly from one year to another, but is 
So far constant that it is perfectly safe to Say that in the course 


of any ten years between 3,009 and 4,000 suffer from this cause, 
| Of which about 200 are churches, 


Statistics that have been published show that thunderstorms 


annum. Considering the number of lightning discharges in 
these storms, it appears evident that damage would be very 


conductors in use. Conductors, however, are not always 
successful. They sometimes fail when they appear to have 
been applied in accordance with the better known rules 
supposed to govern the Subject. On the other hand, cases 


by lightning. This anomalous State of affairs shows that there 


which must be the crux of the question. 

I propose placing before you certain aspects of the matter 
which will demonstrate what I consider to be this overlooked 
factor, and which must be accorded their Proper significance 
if efficient protection is to be secured. 

Probably one of the Causes that interfere’ with a clear con- 
ception of the methods necessary for protection is the view 
that is often taken as to what a discharge of lightning is, 


connection with the subject unfortunately fosters this idea. 
Even the term “struck by lightning” js, T consider, scarcely 
correct, though for want of a better I shall have to use it 
frequently in the course of this paper. 

At the best lightning is too often regarded as an electric 
Current overcoming the resistance of the air, but this resistance 


has nothing in common with that which is the subject of Ohm’s 


think, to give a somewhat misleading view of the matter. | 
want you, in the course of my remarks, to regard it as a break- 
down of the dielectric—not ‘as something leaving the sky to 
come to earth, or as being hurled from the clouds to strike a 
building, but to consider it—as it indeed is—as a fracture or 
cracking, both of the air and of any other resisting medium 


laffected being entitled to compensation (assessed by arbitra- | 


between the oppositely charged bodies, the clouds and the 
earth. As a mechanical analogue, one may liken the air under 


weaker object firmly embedded in the glass. We may, in 
fact, regard ourselves as living between the inner and outer 
coatings of an enormous Leyden jar or other condenser. 

Now when the stress to which the air is subjected has 
reached the breaking point, which is about half a gramme 
weight per Square centimetre, the line of the fracture becomes 
visible by the intense heat making the air particles momentarily 
incandescent, and this we call “lightning.” The building 
which, being in the line of the strain, gets damaged, forms only 
a part of the fracture ; the air is equally damaged, but is a self- 
repairing medium. Unfortunately, our buildings, trees and 
bodies, which are less resisting than the air, are not self- 
repairing, and so we get the deplorable losses of life and 


conducting stratum below causing heat, and the least that 
would happen would be that the ground at this point would be 
blown up. This might be considered not worth the expense 
of making a good earth connection to prevent, but one cannot 


'n the new Bill the. Procedure is somewhat simplified, 
't has yet to be seen whether RocEr SMITH’s proposal 
1 not be more acceptable to Parliament 


| 


* From a paper by Alfred Hands, prepared for the Internaticnal 
Fire Congress. 
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(3) Cases where a part or the whole of the discharge leaves 
the conductor and takes another course through accidental he 
conductors to earth. Such cases are primarily due to there 
being alternative paths available for the discharge, and they . 
often result in very serious damage. If inflammable materials 
happen to lie in the path the risk of destruction of the building — 
by fire is very great. The most dangerous form of alternative 
path isa gas pipe, and soft metal pipes are especially so. \ 

(4) Where sparks occur between lightning conductors and 
neighbouring metals not leading to earth. These cases do not 
usually result in very serious damage, unless fire is caused by 
something inflammable in the line of the spark. ue 

(5) Where there is no side flash from the conductor, but) 
sparks occur between two metals distinct from the conductor, 
These cases are very interesting, but fortunately are not very 
common. ‘They are apt to cause fires, in fact, it is often the 

: 


be certain that this would be the only effect. The explosive 
force in such a case is often equal to that of some pounds of 
gunpowder, and so there is danger of damage to the brickwork 
or foundations. A fairly good earth connection is therefore 
advisable, but it need not be a “perfect earth” ; so long as the 
resistance is fairly low and the conductor is of sucha size as 
not to be fused, we can feel confident that it will answer in this 
case. . 

It must not be supposed that I am stating that a good 
“earth” is never necessary; in very many Cases it most 
certainly is. What I wish to imply is that a good “ earth” is a 
matter of comparison. One cannot fix a limit of so many ohms 
and say beyond that a conductor “earth” is inefficient, for 
under certain conditions a conductor would not fail with an, 
“earth” resistance of 100 ohms, or even hundreds of ohms, 
while under others two or three ohms would be too much. A 
discharge would not leave a conductor, even if there was a fairly 
high resistance, to go to earth by another route unless there 
was a rival one open to it. Bya good “earth” ] mean one 
that has a low resistance in comparison with any other possible 
earth” in its neighbourhood. 

Now, suppose that instead of the structure being composed 
of assolid mass of bricks or stone it was made hollow, with a 
stone staircase in the interior and a gas pipe carried up to 
afford light at intervals, the conditions would be entirely 
changed. There would then be a rival conductor in the 
interior with a perfect earth connection ; for gas pipes, owing 
to the extent of the. surface of the mains underground, have 
merely nominal “ earth” resistances, and if the conductor had 
a higher one the discharge would either be entirely diverted to 
the gas pipe or be divided between the conductor proper on the 
exterior and the accidental one in the interior, according as the 
- resistance of the former was great or small. It is not prac- 
ticable to make the “earth” of the intended conductor 
appreciably lower than the gas main, but if we succeeded in 
getting it so to a fractional extent there would still be the 
dangerous rival inside, and there would be a side flash, or let 
us say aside fracture, between the two conductors if the brick- 
work or air between, as the case might be, was not sufficiently. 
strong to resist the stress suddenly thrown upon it. It would 
be necessary then, besides having a perfect “earth,” to place 
the conductor so that there should be a sufficiently strong 
puffer of resisting material between the two as to make it 
impossible for the discharge to break through I do not mean 
by this the use of glass insulators or keeping the conductor a 
few inches awav from the wall, but by a considerable space of 
resisting material. 

We have to look the fact squarely in the face that side 
flash, or sparking, will occur between a struck conductor and 
other metals sufficiently near it. A perfect ‘‘earth” does not, 
prevent side flash, it only reduces the sparking distance; a 
comparatively bad “ earth” increases it We must therefore 
see that the other metals are ata safe distance, or make con- 
nections across to act as a conductor for the spark. I have 
reasons for fixing the safe distance between two perfectly 
“earthed” conductors, in the most extreme Cases, as 5 feet for 
ordinary building materials, while in some cases, depending on 
the course of the accidental conductor, it is considerably less. 

We have been considering in these diagrams the most 
simple cases one could have to deal with. If all buildings were 
like these a schoolboy might, with half an hour’s instruction or 
by means of a few set rules, learn to protect them perfectly. 
Unfortunately metals are introduced very largely into the con- 
struction of modern buildings. You will see -metal.cowls on 
chimneys, lead flashing round chimney-bases, rain-water pipes 
and gutters, fire-grates, girders, gas and water supply pipes, 
&c., forming a most complicated problem. . Is it any cause for 
wonder when lightning conductors are put up, as they 
generally are, absolutely regardless of these accidental con- 
ductors, that cases of failure occur? I consider that to puta 
single conductor on such a building, expecting it to attract 
lightning and carry it away, would be like putting a pipe under 
two or three of the holes in the bottom of a tin colander, and. 
expecting the pipe to attract the water to the holes directly 
over it, ignoring all the other holes. ; 

I have found that on an average about a dozen cases of 
failure of conductors occur in this country every year. The 
only wonder to my mind is that there are not more. 

Cases of failure may be divided into five main classes or 
headings. 

(1) Where the conductor is not touched, the discharge 
taking an entirely different course. Such cases are not very 
interesting, and ought scarcely to be called failures of con-, 
ductors—they are merely failures of the sanguine expectations, 
of those who put them up. . ; 

(2) Cases in which the conductor is struck and damage 
occurs owing to non-compliance with the more elementary 
rules appertaining to the subject. Such cases are not very 
serious asa rule. The ground may be blown up owing toa, 
very high resistance; the conductor may be broken or fused at 
‘a bad joint; or it may be torn loose owing to a bad bend. 


setting of the building on fire that shows such an effect has 
occurred. | 
The view that is often taken of a lightning conductor 
appears to me to be erroneous, in one respect. It is regarded 
as a piece of apparatus intended for a certain purpose, anc 
which should, therefore, perform its allotted function. ‘Conse 
quently too much thought is directed to trivial details, such a: 
the particular form of conductor, its fastenings and accessories 
and too little is extended to the fact that the question of it 
efficiency or non-efficiency depends on the way in which it i 
applied rather than on the conductor itself. A piece o 
apparatus might be depended upon, if a good one, to work ii 
any place. A telephone, for instance, might answer equal 
well whether placed in one room or in another, but a lightnin, 
conductor is entirely different, because placed in one positio) 
it might be perfectly efficient, while the same’ conductor | 
placed in another position would fail owing to the differen 
conditions existing in its neighbourhood. | 
With due apologies to the medical profession for the com 
parison, I venture to say that a conductor is more nearly com 
parable to the:drugs that a physician prescribes, as and whe > 
he considers advisable, than to a piece of apparatus turned ov 
of a workshop, and only requiring putting together in accor 
ance with a few set rules to produce certain results under an 
and every conceivable condition. For what is a lightnin 
conductor after: all? Merely a thread of metal among th 
many other threads of metal ina building. It is put up espi 
cially to afford a path for lightning because for various reasot 
it may not be advisable to use the other threads for the pu 
pose. But if it is not properly applied it is no longer a saf_ 
guard ; the other threads become unintended lightning col 
ductors and, in sharing the discharge among them, damaj 
may result—not the least serious of which would be the settit 
of the premises on fire. i 
There is a tendency to regard protection from lightning ti 
much as being the mere putting up of lightning. conductors. 
century ago, when buildings were differently constructed, tl 
was, no doubt, all that was necessary in most cases; but — 
these days, when metals are so largely introduced into th 
construction, the conditions are altogether changed, and sot 
most diffcult problems are often presented even by wh 
might at first glance be regarded as simple constructions. 
protection from lightning often consists of a good deal mc 
than the mere erection of conductors. The part that oft 
makes the difference between efficiency and non-efficiency: 
the making of various ‘connections to bridge over what lic 
sparking gaps, as_well as keeping a safe distance away fro 
metals that it would be dangerous to connect to. = a 
It is difficult to .set any rule as to the places wht 
connections have to be made. They can only be judged ' 
consideration of the conditions that would exist at | 
moment of discharge. I may however.say that they would’ 
the places where there would be great differences of potent, 
A spark is, of course, the outward and visible sign of a dif- 
ence of potential. If this difference is not sufficiently gt* 
for the spark to bridge the gap between the two metals? 
effect will occur. ahuian : BS ee 
It is said that side flash is due to self-induction. Nosl 
attach very'little importance to this. It exists, of course? 
conductor cannot take a sudden discharge like a “flash! 
lightning without there being enormous self-induction, but! 
this very reason it may, for practical purposes, be disregat(s 
As it cannot be entirely done away with, it is difficult to. 
what would be the practical effect of a lightning: condu! 
absolutely without self-induction. gal 
Experiment shows that by increasing the reel, te 


- 


increases the sparking distance, and conversely, that’ 
reducing it one reduces the length of spark. Now, the wa: 
reduce the self-induction in a. lightning conductor tf 
minimum would be to give it a number of sharp” bends, tha 
to run it backwards and forwards across the face of. a book's 
‘nstead of direct: down to earth, but I do not suppose | 
anyone would” seriously _recommend such a metho 
procedure as conducive to efficiency. Then, again, loo) 
at the matter from, a practical point of, view, if you wer 


| 


| 


i ill have self- 
absolutely no other metals near it, you. would still a : 
inqueecn but there would be no side flash. Self-induction with 
no other metal near is of no moment; self-induction with other 


pose a-large extent of metal surface underground is a necessity. 
by means of earth-plates, or connections 
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| metals near is; therefore I consider that the point of practical 
_ interest centres in the “other metal,” and not in self-induction. 
I have already referred to the cases in which sparks occur 
. between two metals quite distinct from the conductor. Such 
effects are, I think, far more common than might be supposed, 
and many mysterious fires, many so-called extraordinary freaks 
| -of lightning, may be explained by them. In considering a 
| subject like this, one has to form a sort of mental picture. In 
| a way one may liken the electric potential of the earth, or rather 
| the part of it under consideration, to the water-level of a lake 
orsea. It may be higher at one time than another, but any 
deviation from that level, whatever it happens to be at the 
time, implies an unnatural state, and therefore, there will be a 
“tendency for any displaced portion to return to the general 
, level. : 
| Now, consider the effect at the moment that a discharge of 
lightning takes place. There is an enormous difference in 
‘potential at one place. One may liken it almost to a water- 
‘spout forming on a lake and then suddenly collapsing. The 
effect in that case will not end just at that one spot; there would 
‘be disturbance and waves 
\think at the moment of a lightning discharge the effect cannot 
“begin and end just at the one spot struck; there must be waves 
of potential, if I may use the term, set in motion, and the effect 
would be visible as a spark at places where one metal ap- 


\therefore require guarding against by connections at the 
‘critical points 
you, not only do many of the 
so-called vagaries of lightning become intelligible, but one can, 
effects would occur, and take 


It may be asked, Is there no way in which protection can be 
of mastering the subject, or of 


tructure. It would not even be necessary to have the structure 


metal screening, 


<option, It May, 
{cre is some dangerous alternative path which it is found 


bya 
If the fléche was lead-covered it would 
eady form a metal screen, and a very little addition would 
if not small sized conductors should be 
a cage, 
For general Purposes, 
V intelligent consideration of the conditions that may exist in 
structure to n 
Must be made between the lightning 
(ductor and any metals so near to j would consti- 
1’ weak spots where side flash would Occur, and even between 
hse metals and others, or between two independent metals, if 
7 Were so placed as to cause sparking, 
-onductors must be kept sufficiently far away from other 


‘same architect, 


Nils that it would be dangerous te 


‘pipes ; in other words a sufficient distance of resisting 
” € must be maintained, 


ternative paths; they are 
‘mage in failures of conductors. pile 

/l arranging a conductor System it must be borne in mind 
there are certain parts of a building that are exposed to be 

\k, and therefore the System must comprise lines of con- 


Gon from all those parts. To protect one and leave another 
‘ied is waste of money. 


arth connections are important, and it is ne€cessary to get 


to gas and water mains, or by both, but in making these con- 
nections caution is necessary. Complications:sometimes occur 
Earth-plates should be 
proportionate to the moisture in the soil, never less than 3 feet 
or equivalent area, ina wet situation, while in dryer 
plates must be increased in i 


the earth plates 
is absolutely necessary. 

As regards the best kind of conductor to use I consider 
that, taking into consideration durability and cheapness, 
copper is the most suitable metal, and as regards form, copper 
tape, band or ribbon, as it is indiscriminately called, is the best 
for similar reasons, Copper rope answers sufficiently well for 
a time, but it is not so lasting as tape, 

In conclusion, I may say do not make the conductor system 
unnecessarily prominent, Buildings can be efficiently pro- 
tected without disfiguring them with over obtrusive lightning 
conductors. 


| 


KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


the annual meeting of the Society, 


Hope, 


Mr. James Foster Wadmore, Canon F, H. 
Murray and Mr. T.’ F. Peacock, F.S.A. Eighteen new 
members had joined the Society during the year, and a 
member awaited election. 
finance committee, and the balance-sheet would henceforth be 
drawn up by a chartered accountant, 
be appointed. During the year no important archeological 
discoveries had The Council viewed with much 
satisfaction the spirited action of the Corporation of Rochester 
in securing and restoring at great cost that fine example of 
Domestic architecture, Eastgate House, and converting it into 
alocal museum. The Council had recently made a further 
grant of 25/7. towards the very important excavations still 
going on at St. Austin’s Priory, Canterbury. The balance at 
the Society’s bankers, together with the deposit account, was 
6192. 145. 11d 

The cathedral was visited under the guidance of the Rev. 
G. M. Livett, and the Norman castle under the guidance of 
the hon. secretary, who also conducted the members round the 
ancient mural defences of the city and over Eastgate Museum. 


ns 
oo 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
G@)* Saturday, July 25, the members of this Society visited 
Bournville, near Birmingham, Messrs. Cadbury’s model 
village. Mr. W. A. Harvey, the architect, kindly met the 
party, and showed them over a considerable part of this most 
interesting estate. 

Several houses were examined throughout, and the nearly 
completed Ruskin Hall was much admired. It was thought 
that the great success, both social and architectural, of this 
experiment should do much to encourage similar schemes 
elsewhere. 

The fine church of St. Agatha, Birmingham, was then 
visited, under the guidance of Mr. Bidlake, the architect, and 
also Messrs. Keep’s warehouse, a refined piece of work by the 
The day was concluded by a visit to the Eagte 
Insurance Company’s offices, Messrs. Lethaby & Ball, architects, 
where the interior, with its beautiful marble and plasterwork, 
was especially admired. Some of Mr. Edgar Wood’s work at 
Middleton was visited on Tuesday evening, July 28, by twenty 
members. The Old Road chapel has been lately decorated 
by the architect and Mr. Jackson, the painter, and has a charm- 
ing internal effect of rich colouring, 
is an excellent piece of grouping, arranged picturesquely round 
a cloister or courtyard. Mr. Wood’s own house is full of interest, 
and the formal garden he is developing shows what good results 
can be got on a very small scale, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE is a standing grievance among officials of the 
India Public Works Department with respect to the value 
of the rupee. Appointments are accepted in England at 
certain salaries to be paid in that coin. But when the 
-engineer or other technical officer receives his first payment 
in India he is astonished to find that the value of a rupee 
is different in England and in the East. Mr. Burt, .a civil 


the regulations in a case which was brought by : Mr. 
AsouitH, K.C, before Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery 
Division on Tuesday. He entered the service through | 
Coopers Hill College. He was attracted by a prospectus 
he. obtained at the end of 1874, and which professed to 
relate to the year 1875., His salary was to be 1,300 or 
1,400 rupees per month, but he had to submit to the 
diminished value. There was one opportunity of receiving 
the full sterling amount. In the regulations it was stated 
that if payment be taken at the Home Treasury the rupees 
are to be converted into sterling at the rate of exchange | 
fixed for the time being for the adjustment of financial 
transactions between the Imperial and the Indian Treasuries. 
When in 1897 and in 1899 the plaintiff had taken his 
holidays and came to England, he found that at the 
Home ‘Treasury he was still paid at the rate of 
1s. 6d. per rupee instead of the 2s. mentioned in his 
prospectus. He therefore sought to recover 310/. 7S. 1d. 
On behalf of the Secretary of State for India it was con- 
tended that the prospectus was superseded by another, of 
which the plaintiff had never received a copy. Mr. Justice 
Joycr dismissed the action. His Lordship pointed out 
that there was no evidence that plaintiff had been misled. 
All that could be said was that in the prospectus there was 
an incomplete series of extracts from the Code with regard 
to payment. The Government were entitled to alter their 
arrangements from time to time, and those issued after 
1875 must have been accepted by the plaintiff. The issue 
will be disappointing to many officials, for what adds to 
their hardship is that while the civil engineers engaged on 
one work are paid at the rate of 15. 6d. per rupee, the 
Royal Engineers receive 2s. Mr. Burt’s case would be 
considered by ordinary employers as requiring a different 
solution. When a man is appointed at a certain salary itis 
understood he will be paid the amount so long as heeper- 
forms his duties. If at a subsequent time men come 

n at a lesser amount, that does not affect the employés 
previously engaged, unless they agree to accept a deduction 
of their salary. We suppose the real reason is that it is 
difficult to make’ ends meet in India, and officials are 
treated differently from those in the Civil Service of Great 


Britain. 


THERE is one aspect of Papal conclaves which does not 
receive much attention from the majority of people. They 
hear about the closing of the Vatican Palace, and conclude 
that what is done bears some resemblance to what would 
be needed in securing isolation if an infectious illness 
broke out in a large building in Eagland. Tradition counts 
for much in Rome, and it is remembered that repeatedly 
the arrangements for securing an election without disturb- 
ance from exterior forces resembled those which would 
have to be carried out if the palace of the Popes was about 
to undergo a siege. At the election of Grecory XVI. 
in 1831 the preparations involved an expenditure of 
723,631 francs, or nearly 30,0007, ‘That was a large sum 
for a temporary purpose, ‘for the protection is generally 
needed for no more that a few days, and has to be again 
removed. On the death of Pius IX. it was resolved that 
economy should be respected, and a sum of 150,000 francs 
was set down as the utmost limit. Under the direction of 
Signcr Martinuccl, the architect, the closing cost only 
57,871 francs. The _ largest items were carpentry and 
joinery, 22,394 francs; masons, 10,237 francs; locksmiths, 
5,300 francs; painters, 6,100 francs; stonecutters, 910 francs; 
Stuccoists, 2,827 francs; glaziers and plumbers, 3,900 francs. 
Signor VESPIGNANI was entrusted with the alteration of the 
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hujus Ecclesize Episcopo.” 
as his mother’s name was HELoIsa, it is 
one side at least he was of French descent. 
“azure, a cross argent, between two roses in chief, and two. 
or a combination of the roses of 
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every visitor to t 
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deeper. meaning 
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divine royalty, the lily o 


white cross, is large 


well seem, was to carry 
in the goodly church over 
He it was who first imparte 
shape, and who provided that each arm 0 
be enriched with the most lovely window tracery, exhibiting 
almost to the exclusion of every other form, those of thi 
The pattern in each case is of a larg 
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one on either side. Thi 
hile throughout the whol | 
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head is a trefoil or fleur-de-lis. 
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If Exeter Cathedral were 
combinations of Perpendicular mullions and trefi 
with circular tracery above them there would 
in the Archdeacon’s coaclusions. 
many examples of simil’ 
ssign to Bishop QuiviL t 
ed. 


plausibility 
throughout England there are 
treatment it is hardly fair to a 
whole credit for a system which was genera 


which was formerly occupied by seve 
tumble-down buildings which’ had existed there for probal’ 
over 100 years, until pulled down an 
now erected. The situation is one of the best in the sol! 
of London, being at the junction o 
Camberwell New Road and Den 
Road, four of the main thoroug 
London. ‘Two of the shops were erected by Mr. eet 
and the other two were erected by Mr. 

Avenue, Clerkenwell—all under the superintendence! 
F.R.LB.A,, architect, 55 New Bre 
at a total cost of.a little over 7,0001.. 
fronts are of Ibstock (red Leicestershire pressed faci 
bricks with terra-cotta dressings, an 
simple shopwork of good description. 


Mr. Lewis SOLOMON, 
Street, City, 


Sistine Chapel into a hall for the conclave, and the cost of 
the work was 19,961 francs. The occasion is usually taken 
by the humbler classes of officials and servants to make 
demands for requirements-which are costly. But in most 


parts of the world deaths generally lead to waste of money., 
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CCORDING to some investigators of the history of 
engineer who has held an appointment since 1878, tested > Exeter Cathedral, the credit for the most charac- 

teristic work should be given to Bishop PETER QUIVIL,) 
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BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘THE Berks Archeological Society made their second 
| summer excursion on Thursday, July 23, and, says the 
‘Reading Mercury, visited the beautiful Abbey of Malmesbury 
and, by the kind invitation of the Countess of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, the historic mansion of Charlton, : 

-The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield described the historical associa- 
tions of the abbey. He said that Malmesbury occupied a 
position of strategic importance and had great natural strength. 
It stood on a peninsula formed by the confluence of the Bristol 
‘Avon and Newton Water, while the third side of the triangular 
\space was protected by a rampart which ran along a neck of 
Jand between the two streams. The name “ Westport ” pre- 
‘serves the memory of a fortified gateway. The mythical origin 
of Malmesbury was attributed to Malmud, king of Britain, 
father of Brennus, famous in Roman history, who was said to 
have founded the town B.C. 400, and called it Bladon. No 
‘Roman remains had been found there, and therefore it 
sould not have been an important place in Roman times. The 
5axons called it Ingleburne, and as it stood on the borders of 
Wessex and Mercia it was occupied by both kingdoms at 
lifferent times, Tradition states that there was a nunnery 
here, and Leland mentions it, adding that the nuns were not 
yuite so good as they should be, and were turned out by a 
5axon’ archbishop.’ The’ real history begins with Maddulf, 
an Irish hermit, who lived in the seventh century, and 
‘ybtained leave to have a cell here. He attracted many 
seople by his pious life, and founded a monastic school to 
which hundreds flocked. Amongst them came Aldhelm, a 
relation of Ina, king of Wessex, first bishop of Sherborne, who 
founded the abbey. He was a man of great piety and virtue, 
worked several miracles, and sang beautiful songs to the way- 
‘arers, and thus attracted them to listen to his teaching. He 
‘ourded the beautiful gem of Saxon architecture at Bradford- 
‘n-Avon. Eleutherius, bishop of Wessex (672-76 AD.), gave 
‘im a grant of land for an abbey and appointed him first abbot. 
‘He raised 'a church dedicated to the Holy Saviour, SS. Peter 
and Paul, and within the precincts another church dedicated 
o St. Mary, and a chapel to St. Michael, in which he was 
puried. King Alfred wished to make Malmesbury a seat of 
earning, and sent a learned Scot, named John, to teach them, 
»ut his pupils liked him not, and murdered him, stabbing him 
© death with their steel pencils. Athelstan was a great bene- 
actor of the town.. When he was fighting against the Danes 
he men of Malmesbury fought well and bravely, so he 
‘ewarded ‘them with a grant of land which is still held by the 
»urgesses, and divided into allotments varying from two to ten 
-cres. When a burgess is admitted the steward gives hima 
urf and strikes him three times with a twig, saying — 


} Turf and twig I give to thee, 
/ Same as King Athelstan gave to me. 


\thelstan and his two sons, 
jere, and the tomb of the. 
‘entury remains, 

ebuilt and restored 


| 
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slain by the Danes, were buried 
former erected in the fourteenth 
Abbot Alfric, appointed by King Edgar, 
the church of St. Mary and made it the 
rincipal ‘one. The church of SS Peter and Paul was a 
naller building, and stood on the south side of the south 
ansept, wherein in Leland’s time weavers had their looms. 
‘he church had two organs, one presented by St. Aldhelm, 
‘hich was a mighty instrument with innumerable notes, blown 
ith bellows, and had a gilded'‘case. The other was made by 
‘. Dunstan and had metal pipes. The Danes came to 
lalmesbury with the intention of plundering it, but one of them 
tempted to take a stone from the shrine of St. Aldhelm, and 
I) back as ifhe had been shot. So they left the abbey alone 
ad fled away. William the Conqueror was a benefactor of this 
onastery, and gave to it the head of St. Ouen, which he 
(ought from Rouen, and Queen Matilda endowed the church 
ith several manors. William of Malmesbury, born in 1075, 
© great historian, lived and worked here, and formed 
te library; he refused the office of abbot, preferring to 
(vote his -life! to Study. . Bishop Roger of Salisbury 
lilt a vcastle here, which was destroyed in John’s time. 
ae present church was built in the twelfth century. In 
Ls thirteenth the monastic buildings were erected when 
‘illiam de Colerne (1269) was abbot, and included two halls, 
é kitchen, bakehouse, dormitory, chapter-house, vineyard and 
t-b garden. In ithe same: century the hospital of the Order 
¢ St. John of Jerusalem was built in the lower part of the 
tm, of which a)single: arch remains.. The abbey was dis- 

‘when: Abbot ‘Selwyn and twenty monks were 
The’ monastic buildings were gradually pulled 
tried away. The Tudor house near the church 
| On the foundations of the infirmary. William Stump, 
' ch clothier, bought the abbey buildings from Henry VIII. 
1H 5000% and set up looms for his weavers in the chapel. His 
Or grandson gave the nave to the town for a parish church.. 
| valuable monastic library was dispersed, and the MSS. 
”'e used to stop bung-holes_ in beer-barrels, to cover books, 
owrap gloves and scour gun-barrels, for which they were 
| t . 
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great Royalist and fought in the Civil War 
of Charles I. he lived here in retirement, and 
as a reward for his fidelity, 
of the revenues of post-fines fo 
the comfortable income of 2,276/. a yea 
the numerous members of this family he 
the union of the 
Suffolk. (b. 1706), 
Bowes, who was descended from Thomas, the. first Earl of 
Berkshire and second son of Thomas, 
Thus the titles were joined, and Henr 
Earl of Suffolk and t 
‘commenced’ b 
‘the time of J 
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found especially. serviceable. Malmesbury was the scene of 
many fights in the Civil’ War, and was occupied by both 
Royalists and Roundheads, and the marks of bullets can be 
plainly seen on the walls. It is a matter of regret that time 
has dealt so hardly with this majestic pile, but in spite of all 
the destruction that has taken place, it remains one of the most 
interesting buildings in the country, not only on account of ‘its 
architectural beauties, but also for its most important historica}: 
associations, 
Mr. Keyser described the architectural features of the 
abbey. He said that it was a matter of regret that so small a 
part of the building remained. Originally the plan consisted 
of a nave with aisles, a central ower with transepts and 
chancel. The large central tower and spire were higher than 
Salisbury, which was usually considered to have been the 
highest in England, but it was surpassed by the lofty spire of 
old St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The principal ' building 
belonged to the latter part of the twelfth century, and he con-' 
sidered that Malmesbury showed the earliest example of the 
pointed arch. The arches of the nave were all obtusely 
pointed, whereas the doorways were semicircular. The south 
doorway was one of the finest in England. ‘He pointed out 
the elaborate ornamentation, which was very similar in style 
to the carved work seen in the Forbury Gardens, Reading, and 
in the garden of St. Lawrence’s Vicarage. The Abbey Church 
at Reading and that at Malmesbury were built at the same 
time, though the Reading church must have been much larger. 
Mr. Keyser pointed out the prismatic billet ornament and the 
sunk lozenge on the arches, the fifteenth-century screen; the 
fourteenth-century roof, part of which here had been destroyed 
by the fall of the west tower, and the fifteenth-century “ watch- 
ing loft,” which he conjectured might have been the abbot’s 
pew. 
The party afterwards drove to Charlton 
were received by the agent, Mr. Bates, 
Countess. 


Park, where they 
in the absence of the 


Chariton Park, 


The Rev P. H. Ditchfield br 
the history of the famil 
interesting to Berkshir 


iefly described the house and 
y- He said that this house is especially’ 
e people as it is the home of the noble 
and illustrious family who take part of their title fram our 
royal county. In ancient times this maror belonged to the 
abbots of the monastery, as Bere Court belonged to the Abbot 
of Reading. After the Dissolution it was granted to the 
Knivet family. Thomas Howard, the fourth Duke of Norfolk, 
married as his second wife Margaret, only daughter and heiress 
of Lord Audley of Walden. ‘This nobleman was unjustly 
convicted of conspiracy in the matter of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and was beheaded in 1572. His son, Thomas Howard (born 
1561), was a great naval officer inthe time of Queen Elizabeth, 
was heir to his mother’s estates, and was restored to his 
paternal estates in 1585. In 1603 he was created Earl of 
Suffolk and Knight of the Garter, and married as his 
second wife the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Knivet : of 
Charlton, and widow of the Hon. Richard Rich, eldest 
son of Lord Rich. (The earldom of Suffolk was an old 
title revived. They would remember the unfortunate’ Ear) 
of Suffolk who was butchered by the sailors when he was 
leaving England in the time of Henry VI.) He built Audley 
End, one of the most magnificent mansions in England. He 
performed great services to his country, suppressing ‘the 
rebellion of the Earl of Essex, who had married one of :his 
daughters, whose character was none of the best. He became 
Lord High Treasurer, and discovered the Gunpowder Plot. 
Finally he was accused of accepting bribes and dismissed the 
king’s service. The elder son of this first earl (Theophilus 
Howard) inherited the title, became Privy Councillor and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. The younger son (Thomas) 
inherited his mother’s estates here at Charlton, was Master of 
the Horse to Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., 
raised to the peerage as Lord Howard of Charlton and Viscount 
Andover, and created Earl of Berkshire in 1625. He would 
often be at Windsor with the young prince, hunting in Windsor 
Forest, and when he became an earl chose his title from the 
name of the royal county wherein so many happy days had 
been spent. He was devoted to his royal master, and was’a 
After the execution 
at the Restoration, 
he obtained a grant of the farms 
r forty-eight years, amounting to 
r. Without mentioning 
would only allude to 
titles. Owing to Henry, tenth .Earl of: 
dying childless, the earldom came ‘to Henry 


first Earl of Suffolk. 
y became the eleventh 
he fourth Earl of Berks. This house was 
y Thomas Howard, the first Earl of Suffolk, in 
ames I, and the parts erected by him are con- 
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sidered an excellent example of the Jacobean style of architec- | 
ture. The west front was designed by Inigo Jones, and it is 
said to have been built by him before he had studied the works 
of Palladio and become ‘deeply imbued with the influences 
of the Italian,school. A great gallery extends the whole 
length of this front. The general plan of the mansion con- 
sists of a square with four fronts with towers at the 
angles, finished with cupolas and vane3. It is all built of 
stone, and measures 128 feet by 180 feet. Formerly there was 
a large quadrangle in the centre. This (as in the case of 
many other mansions) has been covered by a roof and a dome 
and converted: into an immense:hall. The south or principal 
front has a central porch adjoining square towers and wings at 
each extremity, In the basement of the porch is an arcade in 
the Doric style, an innovation on the buildings of Eljzabethan 
age. The windows are mullioned with square heads, but in 
the upper storeys retain the Tudor labels The parapets are 
enriched’ to an» extreme with scrollwork, perforated, which 
ornament. is continued up the gable ends and crowned with 
pedestals, orbs and obelisks. The north, and east fronts were 
erected by Brettingham under the direction of Henry, twelfth 
Earl ‘of Suffolk and fifth Earl of Berks, who was_ principal 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department in the time of 
George III. (d. 1779).. The house contains a fine collection 
of pictures, which they would now have the pleasure of seeing. 
Mr. Ditchfield concluded by expressing their gratitude to the 
Countess of Suffolk and Berkshire for her great kindness in 
allowing them to visit her beautiful home, and to Mr. Bates for 
kindly making arrangements for their reception. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
i as programme for July 25 included visits to Conisborough 
Castle, Roche Abbey and Tickhill’Castle, which are all 
found in a picturesque district. 


Conisborough Castle. 

This castle is described in one of the last chapters of 
“Tyanhoe,” when it was visited by Richard J., Ivanhoe, Gurth 
and Wamba. Scott, like all men of genius, had realised the 
principle of evolution, and that archeology was one of its 
expositors. In his remarks on the building he said :—“I have 
always thought that one of the most curious and valuable 
objects of antiquaries has been to trace the progress of society, 
by the efforts made in. early ages to improve the rudeness of 
their first expedients until they either approach excellence or, 
as is most frequently the case, are supplied by new and 
fundamental discoveries, which supersede both the earlier 
and-ruder system and the improvements which have been 
engrafted upon it.” The Saxon part of Conisborough 
he regarded as a step in advance of the early archi- 
tecture of the Northmen. At the visit of the Institute 
Mri St. John Hope -explained how William de Warrene 
was «presented with estates, including that site, by the 
Conqueror, and how the mound was partly, if not wholly, 
of made ground, The earlier outer fortifications would be of 
wood until the hill had consolidated, and then would be put up 
the stonework, followed by the tower. The castle was erected 
to control the main road and the passage of the Don at the 
bottom of the hill, and the hill occupied a considerable space, 
giving room fora considerable number of people. The precise 
date of the castle. they did not know, for being a private 
possession (not of the Crown), there were no records, but if 
they compared it with the tower at Orford, they would find a 
very great resemblance. The date of Orford, as it was a royal 
castle, could be fixed, and it was. 1165-70, so that the work 
at Conisborough pointed very clearly to its being a tower of 
the same date. As at Middleham, there had existed a pigeon- 
house, and high in the walls were to be seen the holes through 
which they passed. Mr. St. John Hope subsequently con- 
ducted the archzologists over the interior of the keep. Some 
made the ascent to the top, and the day being beautifully fine 
and clear, they enjoyed the extensive woodland views. The 
chapel was regarded with interest, as it was the room in which 
the monks and maidens were singing requiems for. the soul of 
the Saxon Athelstane at the very moment of the hero himself 
reappearing in. body to the ‘astonished company in the adjoin- 
ing, room, to preside at his own funeral feast, and to ‘do his 
guests reason in a cup of wine,” and a morsel of savoury ham. 

Sir Henry .Howorth remarked that Sir Walter Scott’s 
description of that particular castle was the finest account in 
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the English language of show such a castle would have 
appeared. Geoffrey of Monmouth, the father of English 
romance) had an extraordinary story of that site, that one of 
the mounds was the grave of the Jutish chief Hengist. 


Roche Abbey. 


A pleasant drive of five or six miles transferred the ‘party to 
the sylvan vicinity of Roche Abbey, past the extensive park, 
with.its fine timber and herds of deer, Sandbeck, the residence: 


i ae F 
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of the Earl of Scarbrough, to whom. all archzeologists . 
antiquaries are indebted for the care which is taken of the 
noble ruins, and for the excavations which, commenced some! 
years ago, are still being made, and whereby much has been. : 
revealed that was before hidden under rubbish heaps. The 
beautiful situation of the abbey, nestling in the base of aie 
wooded dell at the confluence of two streams, was as solitary as_ 
even the rigorous Cistercians eould desire, and the general’ 
scene reminded one of Fountains, The precincts of the abbey 
are approached by a vaulted gateway of two aisles, with a room 
above it, but besides the ground plan and the bases of the walls 
and-pillars of the nave there rem2in only the entrance gate, 
the nave of the church, Early English, and the piers of the 
tower. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., in a short address, said 
the abbey was one of the finest examples of theyperiod. Teswas| 
founded in 1147, twelve monks from Durham, after wandering 
about, settling down in that rocky place, they getting the ear 
of the lord of the manor of Maltby that whosoever land it was 
built upon they should be still joint founders, In 1343 the Ear), 
of Surrey, admiring the beauty of the structure, gave them 
one of the churches in the neighbourhood. Matilda, 
Countess of Cambridge, in 1440, who had her principal 
residence at Conisborough,, willed to be buried in the 
Abbey of Roche “in the chapel of the Blessed Mary, 
before her image in the south part of the church of the 
monastery, and I will that a stone of alabaster may lie above 
my grave, raised up like a tomb, with an image, the fashion o| 
which I leave to my executors.” Of that tomb nothing had 
been found. The abbey was suppressed in 1539, and wat 
allowed to go to ruin in the usual way, being used as a quarry 
for the neighbourhood, and then “Capability Brown” came 
into those parts and promptly levelled down the abbey, leaving 
only those masses of ruins It was hoped to complete the 
excavations as far as the main buildings were concernec 
before long. It was a very good example of.a Cisterciar 
church, consisting of a presbytery, transept, two chapels and ¢ 
nave with eight bays. The block of the high altar still 
remained. The north wall of the presbytery was magnificen| 
fourteenth-century work, and in the nave were tombstones of 
late date. In the floor was a very fine example of a floor drain 
Its purpose was not clear, but it had been suggested that i 
was to take away holy water. aM 
Sir Henry Howorth quoted a passage from Horact 
Walpole’s memoirs, in which he referred to a visit he paid t 
Roche Abbey in 1772. Walpole said, “This heap is in such¢ 
venerable chasm that it might be concealed even from ¢ 
squire parson. Lord Scarbrough neglects it as much as if hi 
was afraid of ghosts.” es, 
M. Camille-Eulart, director of the Museum of Comparatiy 
Sculpture at the Trocadéro, Paris, spoke of the universa 
character of Cistercian abbeys wherever they were found,i1 
Germany, Italy, France, or Great Britain, and he had beer 
specially struck by the resemblance of the photographs 0 
that abbey to certain Cistercian abbeys in the Alps. Hi 
referred to the mode of life and the habits of the Cistercians 
who generally built in a valley near a stream, and engaged it 
agriculture and worked their mill by the stream. the 
provided an infirmary for old or sick monks, which was alway 
an important part of a Cistercian abbey, but was always apat 
from it. | 
Mr. Brakspear pointed out the wall bases, and showet 
where the fireplaces had been, and said the infirmary was 4 
the other side of the stream. Se oy | 


Tickhill Castle. cess SER 


Stier os 

Situate on a mound now enclosed by the gardens,of anol 
residence also owned by Lord Scarbrough, access to Tickhil 
Castle is gained by an ancient gateway, fourteenth centur) 
forming the entrance on the western side, which is the mot 
curious part of the ruins . Little now remains of. the cast] 
except the lofty mound on which the keep stood, with the dite 
and part of the wall surrounding the fortress. Such as th 
castle then was, it was held for Prince John during 
treacherous revolt in 1194 against the absent Coeur de Lior 
John in his reign often made it his headquarters... ORR 
Mr. W. H..St. John Hope, in describing the castle, said th 
gateway was of earlier date than the curtain wall and Ea 
from the other side of 1100, and the only similar gate he kne 
was that at Exeter, which was of the time. of the Conquero 
The castle was encircled by a large ditch, which was one ( 
those rare examples of a moat that was more or less filled wit 
water. He mentioned’ some old accounts for such sums as 6¢ 
(then a large amount) for stonework in. the twelfth centut) 
The gateway was noteworthy for a curious design outside, a0’ 
there was a large chamber above, with,a fourteenth-centa! 
fireplace. The large window there was of the time of Elizabet 
Leland had described the castle as “well ditched, the donj¢ 
being the fairest part.” ry . ae 
Sir Henry Howorth gave expression of the obligation 
party were under to:the. Earl of Scarbrough, and ‘all the 
returned to York. . me con 
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A Carthusian Monastery. t 

The excursion on Monday, July 27, was to the Carthusian 

tery of Mount Grace. This property a year or two ago 
ae ae the hands of Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, and he is 
inow having part of it restored. The work is being executed 
‘with great regard to historical accuracy, and in this connection 
the is having the expert assistance of Mr. St. John Hope. Sir 
‘Lowthian has deservedly received the thanks of the archxo- 
ogists of the country for his public spirited enterprise. A 
‘portion of the Priory was restored in 1901, and is now occupied 
‘by his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lyulph Stanley. 
Mr. Micklethwaite, who prepared a paper some time ago for 
the Yorkshire Archzological Society, read it before the 
‘company immediately on arrival. He prefaced it with a few 
‘remarks, and, according to these, the Charterhouse which was 
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founded in 1396 by John de Holland, half-brother to 
Richard II. is about the finest example in England, 
if not in Europe, of a Carthusian house. The monks 


who inhabited it were different from what he termed 
the ordinary monks, whose houses they had already visited, 
‘These monks lived almost entirely for worship, having appa- 
rently a belief that they must give their whole lives up to 
religion if they intended saving their own souls. They each 
had a cell to themselves, and lived entirely apart from one 
another. The cells or houses were divided inio four rooms, 
‘one a work-room in which the occupant could take some kind 
of bodily exercise which was necessary. Then there was a 
‘room with a fireplace, which was used as a dwelling-room, and 
in this they received their visitors. Another room was a 
private one, and no one entered it except the occupant himself, 
and this was a chapel where the monk, when not at the services 
‘in the church, could make his own devotional exercises. A 
fourth place consisted of a study or oratory. A strange feature 
about the cells was the arrangement by which the food. was 
.passed into the monks through an aperture in the wall, and 
his was so constructed that the person who brought the food 
could not see the occupant, and wice versd, 
_ Mr. Micklethwaite, after these opening remarks, proceeded 
to read his paper, which dealt with the various tests and stages 
.a candidate must pass before being admitted tothe order. The 
\dress of a Carthusian monk consisted of a frock or tunic made 
of white wool, with a belt of white leather, from which hung 
‘beads. Besides the monks of the choir, there are two other 
classes in the order, the “Conversi” and the “ Donati.” The 
former had existed from the first. Two of the six who were 
with St. Bruno when he entered the wilderness of Chartreux 
were not lettered men, and so could not take their part in the 
services by which the others strove to serve God. But they 
could contribute to the same end by undertaking the secular 
work of the community, thereby leaving the monks free to 
devote themselves to spiritual exercises without the distraction 
of worldly cares The Donati engaged themselves to remain 
_n the monastery only for a time, and their dress distinguished 
chem. It took a man eleven years from his first entering a 
monastery before he became a permanent member. Every 
charterhouse was a kingdom to itself, and the prior was the 
ead, but the affairs of the whole order were regulated by 
4 general chapter, at which every prior had a seat. The 
orior had nothing to distinguish him from the others, and as 
ar as possible led the same life as they did. He had a 
deputy called the vicar, and the secular business of the house 
vas in the hands of an officer called the procurator. The life 
he Carthusian monk lived was not so unvaried as some might 
‘hink, The paper went on to describe the daily routine of the 
fe of amonk. For the greater part of the year they took 
nly one meal a day, and in the evening a morsel of bread with 
little wine. On Feast days they dined together, but silence 
vas always observed. There was no flesh meat eaten, it being 
orbidden by the General Chapter in 1244. In order that the 
varthusian monks might not lose the advantage of mutual 
atercourse, a time was set apart on Sundays and chapter 
ays, when they might meet for conversation, and once each 
eek the fathers took a walk out together. That lasted about 
ree hours, and during that time all conversed freely. Mr. 
licklethwaite told a story in this connection which is worth 
*peating. Once a pope wished to relax the Carthusian rule 
2cause of its hardness, and the monks sent to him a deputa- 
on of twenty-seven of their own body, the youngest of whom 
‘as eighty-eight and the others from that up to ninety-five, 
ad thus convinced him that the rule did not shorten life. 
Mr. St John Hope took the company round the ruins and. 
‘plained the plan on which the priory was laid out. There. is 
pares cloister or court, with the priory church in the centre 
be G8 cells of the monks pointing into it. A chapter- 
be ‘3 een subsequently added, and also two very small 
septs and a lady chapel. He also described the cells of 


| Sir Henry Howorth presided over the business meeting. 


€ question of where next year’s gathering should be held came 
up for discussion. Amongst the places suggested were Bath, 
Bristol, Worcester, Ireland and Normandy. It was decided to 
submit these suggestions to the Council. Votes of thanks 
were then passed to Sir George Armytage for his services as 
president of the meeting, and also to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of York, the Jocal committee and secretaries, and to 
all who had. in any way contributed to the success of the 
meeting. The Chairman also referred to the presence of the 
French delegates, and in according to them a very hearty 
welcome, said the English archeologist possessed an advantage 
over their French brethren in the continuity of history. 

Mr. Micklethwaite seconded, and said that archeology was 
tending to widen the study of arts and especially that ot archi- 
tecture. It was a movement which took in the whole civilised 
world, and in architecture the civilised world meant the old 
Roman Empire. It was not local or national, but a much 
wider and complete study of archeology than could:be con- 
fined to that country. He recognised with gratification the 
growing interest which the French and Italian archeologists. 
were displaying in English architecture and antiquities. 

The President remarked that the presence of the French 
delegates made them realise what an awful catastrophe the 
Tower of Babel was. 

The report is derived from the Yorkshire Herald. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FROM A FIRE 
BRIGADE OFFICER’S POINT OF VIEW.* 


N taking up as my subject “ Building Construction from a 
Fire -Brigade Officer’s Point of View,” I) have clearly 
before me the fact that most architects and builders are fully 
alive to the necessity of fire-resisting construction, and that 
legislative and local enactments make stipulations and recom- 
mendations with the view of preventing destruction by fire. 
Such efforts are worthy of praise; but my experience in com- 
bating fire leads me to the conclusion that what is intended as 
a safeguard too often becomes a danger, and what is theoretic- 
ally meant for strength is found in the hour of need a’ source 
of weakness. 

I do not presume to dictate, but | feel it my duty to sound 
a note of warning regarding certain widely spread and much 
cherished convictions as to fire-resisting materials employed in 
public buildings. 

Speaking as I do under the auspices of the Fire Prevention 
Committee, 1 address myself mote particularly to those who 
are responsible for the construction of buildings, but I appeal 
also to those of my colleagues who are responsible for dealing 
with buildings after the fire has begun its work. » The question 
of the general arrangement or architectural planning of !build- 
ings does not enter into my argument; what I propose to deal 
with is the type of building usually described as being con- 
structed entirely “fireproof,” and: to. offer from my practica} 
everyday experience suggestions which may perhaps induce 
building constructors to reconsider:certain accepted theories in 
connection with so-called “ fireproof” materials, 

From the fireman’s point of view these “ fireproof” build- 
ings have an element of danger added because of their con- 
struction, both in the way of increased risk to the fire brigade 
and the destruction of property. If such buildings were to 
remain unoccupied and to be subject to no risk beyond the 
combustibility of their own non-inflammable construction, then 
certainly they could with propriety be described as “ fireproof.” 
But when (as is universally the case) such buildings are stored 
with goods readily inflammable, the buildings cease to bé 
“fireproof,” for the action of the fire plays havoc with. that 
portion of the material which is theoretically “ fireproof” 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the bearing these 
so-called “ fireproof” materials have in relation to the calorific 
effects of the burning materials stored in the buildings, for, 
after all, it is the contents rather than the structure which in a 
large majority of cases commence to burn, and which will con- 
tinue, to burn, no matter in what kind of building they are 
stored; Sufficient attention has also not been paid to: the 


effect of water applied to building materials after they have 
been subjected to extreme heat, 


». How do these “fireproof” materials assist the salvage of 
either the buildings or their contents? Do they assist entrance 


with safety to those combating the fire ? 


On each of these points I shall endeavour to prove a nega- 
tive from my own personal experience, which I feel confident 
is not singular but is common to the fire profession. 

Materials principally considered to be “fireproof”: and 


monks. In the gardens attached to these they used to 

€ exercise by the cultivation of flowers, fruit and vegetables, 

a 1 occasionally some of the monks would go into the fields to 

vrk, but it was: difficult for them to do that and preserve the 
itary life which was a feature of the Carthusian monk. 


| 


which are so styled by the legislative acts are iron, concrete 
and stone. The latter is particularly mentioned in most. acts 


* A paper prepared for the International Fire Prevention 


Congress 
by Mr. Arthur Pordage, firemaster of Edinburgh. ; 
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as “stone or other fireproof material.” We have to ask our- 
selves whether these materials are “fireproof”? When 
employed in the internal fittings of a building we may un- 
questionably give a decided negative to that question. My 
decided opinion is that the materials which meet the require- 
ments are those which are not subject to the laws of expansion 
and contraction when suddenly exposed to the effects of heat. 
What are such materials? If we may take for our guidance 
the results of the tests of time we find them principally in 
timber, bricks, mortar and good plaster. 


Floors and Ceilings. 


It is the common experience of every fireman that an 
ordinary wood floor with a thin plaster ceiling underneath has 
stood the effects of a fire for probably an hour, and though 
burned through in places still remained in position and with 
sufficient stability left in the joisting to admit of the fireman 
passing over it in the course of his operations in extinguishing 
the fire. If such a floor survives the effects of fire with its 
slender remains still in position, how much better would a 
well-constructed wood floor resist the effects of fire under 
similar conditions. No extraordinary precautions are neces- 
sary to construct such a floor, but I suggest that the ends of 
the joists should be well bedded in the walls, flooring boards 
of not less than 1 inch thick be well tongued together, the 
spaces between the joisting be filled with pugging or other 
deafening, the underside or ceiling coated with 1 inch of good 
plaster on wire laths Such a floor will resist a fire either from 
the top or underside sufficiently long to enable any 
ordinary fire brigade plenty of time to complete their 
toilet before turning out and arrive in time to do some 
good work and prevent the floors from collapsing. Where 
supports are required, owing to the large superficial area 
of floor space, built timber supports or columns have been 
known to remain in position and to serve the purpose a 
second time after having resisted the effects of a severe fire. If 
these wood posts or columns are wire lathed and coated with 
good plaster and treated in a manner similar to that often 
adopted with iron columns they would come out practically 
unscathed. It will perhaps be argued that this method by no 
means gets rid of the difficulty with large spans, where iron 
must of necessity be introduced, but in such cases wrought- 
iron columns and girders (well protected) should be used to 
carry wood flooring and joisting, which latter, being impervious 
to the effects of heat and cold, remain in position, whereas the 
concrete floor falls in sections and often wrecks the lower 
floors which would otherwise not have been affected by the 
fire. I have known it to be argued that the burning of a wood 
floor gives off so much smoke that the inmates of a building 
would be suffocated before being reached. To properly under- 
stand this point it is necessary to compare the results of fire on 
both classes of flooring. We must remember that a partly 
burnt but intact wood floor always affords a means of reaching 
the inmates, and that before the floor surface commences to 
burn the fire must have been very severe and the contents of 
the apartment would almost certainly have been involved. It 
frequently happens that the: flooring in “ fireproof” buildings 
begins to break away at the early stages of a fire, preventing 
the fireman entering to attack it, with the result that the 
operations: must necessarily be conducted from the outside, 
thus giving the fire a chance to make some headway. On the 
other hand, when the water can be got on to the wood floor 
and supports, there is the possibility of keeping the floor intact. 

I will specify afew instances in support of my contentions. 
The first instance is that of a fire on a carriage-builder’s 
premises of five floors, which were built upon fireproof princi- 
ples, the floors consisting of transverse 24-inch plated girders 
and floors of 9 inches of concrete, without protection on either 
side. The fire commenced in the paint-shop on the ground 
floor (a chamber built expressly for the purpose and having no 
communication with the upper floors). Upon the arrival of the 
brigade it was possible to see that one end each of the first and 
second floors was gone, and that the vehicles on the third floor 
were alight. The upper windows were blown out, and imme- 
diately the cold air and water got on to the third floor, the 
whole of this floor went down by the run, carrying everything 
through the building to the basement. As a result only a por- 
tion of the top floor remained; the iron girders were some- 
what twisted, though not displaced, but the concrete collapsed 
and fell, leaving nothing but the bare walls. The firemen 
could not be. sent into this building. Had the upper floors 
been of wood they would undoubtedly have been saved. 

The second instance is that of a fire on the second floor of 
a five-storey warehouse built on a similar principle, wherein 
the third-floor sections of concrete fell whilst the firemen’ were 
directing the hose upon the second floor, with the result that 
its weight carried the second and first floors through into the 
basement. This fire would have been stopped on the second 
floor but for the collapse of the floors above. 

The third instance, is an illustration in favour of timber 
floors. At a riverside warehouse in the City of London | 


attended three fires on the same premises in three successiy; 
years. The first two were serious outbreaks, but I noticed 9; 
the last two occasions that the same wooden uprights stil 
supported the floors, and many of the exposed wood joists bor 
evidence of their reliability on their charred surfaces. 
Partitions. ie Tt, 

I now come to the question of partitions. The reliability 4 
partitions between the different sections and rooms of a build, 
ing, whether dwelling-house or warehouse, to resist fire, is 9) 
the utmost importance, and often determines the fate of th 
building. The progress of a fire is often regulated by the are 
of the compartment in which it originates and the ao 
partitions ; therefore much depends upon the time during whic 
the latter remains intact. The wooden lath-and-plaster paj| 
tition may be immediately thrown of court, the light laths wit 
rough edges and the space between being a ready conductor (| 
fire from one part of the building to the other. Internal pay 
titions should be solid, preferably of brick, and continued u 
right through the building, the joisting at the different floo: 
running through them, so that they practically form an intern; 
wall from the basement to the roof. The advantages of such | 
partition would be many, apart from being a factor in fir 
prevention. a al 


Stairs. 


Great stress is laid upon the idea of employing stone fc 
staircases as a safe and reliable exit for a large number ia 


sons from a building on fire. This,is,a very good princip] 
under certain conditions, and these are that a stone sta) 
should be built in a well, apart from the general building an, 
in such a manner that fire or heat cannot possibly get at th 
underside of the stair. Where a staircase must necessaril 
run through a building, stone or concrete should be avoided i 
its construction, but good solid wood (hard wood by preferenci 
is the most reliable under all circumstances. If the undetsid 
of the treads be filled in with “deafening” and coated wit 
good plaster, such a stair will remain in position during th 
progress of a fire long after it has been impossible for an 
human being to traverse it. If the stair should actually gr 
alight, and the fire fed by an open door should even cause itt 
burn fiercely, so soon as the hose is applied by the fire brigad_ 
the fire will be almost immediately extinguished because th 
actual burning is only superficial and there will remain sufi 
cient substance to admit of persons passing over the stair. 
It may be argued that a stone stair would not take fire: 
all, and therefore would always remain passable, but every fir 
man knows that when there is sufficient heat and flame to ignil_ 
the wooden structure of a hardwood staircase it is quite impo: 
sible for anyone to pass either up or down a stone stair unde 
similar circumstances. ee 
In my preference for wood in the construction of stairs ~ 
specially exclude light and flimsy wooden flights of stairs whic 
are so very frequently found in some dwelling-houses, wari 
houses, &c., and the wooden step ladder almost invariabl” 
found in factories. I speak of a well-built staircase with har 
woud treads and facings, the underside filled in with deafenin 
and coated with plaster. ae 
Stone, as employed in stairs in ordinary buildings, cann” 
in any sense of the word be considered to be “ fireproof 
because it succumbs to the effects of heat and fire more readil | 
than any other material employed in the construction of buil 
ings. That portion of the stone tread which is exposed to th 
fire readily expands under its influence, whilst the ends, whic 
are embedded in the wall, remain normal, the natural cons 
quence being a fracture near the wall, and the collapse of tl 
projecting portion. oe 
I am continually told in Scotland that the reason so mat 
lives are lost at fires in London is on account of wooden stait” 
and that there is less loss of life in Scotland owing to th 


almost universal practice of putting in stone stairs. _ a) 
Having had considerable experience at fires in both cout, 
tries I am ina position to say that the idea is entirely erroneou: 
Most of the lives lost at London fires are at small fires in sma 
dwellings, and in the majority of cases in dwelling-houst 
situated over shops, where the access to the house 1s throu 
the shop, thence by a very frail, unprotected and flimsy woode 
staircase. When the shop takes fire the exit from the house | 
immediately cut off by the fire and smoke rushing up the sta’ 
case. The same conditions apply to the ordinary Lond 
dwelling-house, which is let out to a large number of familie: 
the open staircase runs from the street door through. th 
interior of the house, and every room opens on to it, and escaf 
by this stair is cut off by the first rush of smoke or flame. TE 
system which is almost universal throughout Scotland is vel 
different. ! ee 
Take a block of buildings consisting of shops with fla 
above: there is no communication between the shops and © 
houses. The proprietor of the shop does not necessarily iy 
above it; in the majority of cases he lives in another part, 
the town. What are the circumstances when a fire takes plac 
in one of the shops? It may be burned out, but given thi 
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ne ceiling is fairly good and the fire brigade receives a good 
all, the fire will rarely pass the boards which support the 4 or 
‘inches of deafening which is universal in Scottish buildings, 
ad forms a splendid barrier to the fire. : 

The approach to the houses above being by a stair-well, 
uilt quite apart from any connection with the business portion 
the block, does not allow the fire to be communicated to the 
vellings by the stair-well, for in order to do so it must first 
iss through the wall dividing the stair from the shop. - It 
wrely happens that a shop fire in tenement blocks spreads 
'e house immediately above, and when it does, the inmates of 
ave had time to escape by the independent staircase, 

| By way of justifying these contentions in relation to stone 
airs, I recall a few instances observed at buildings after 
“es i— : f , 

| Ata fire in a large suite of offices with a spacious stone 
aircase some 6 feet wide, waste paper stored in the cupboard 


/ace under the stair leading from the’ ground to the first floor: 


ught fire and was destroyed; a bucket of water was capsized 
ver the stairs, and the whole flight immediately collapsed, 
zarcely leaving a fragment in the wall to indicate where the 
<yne had been, whilst the thin wooden panelled door enclosing 
12 cupboard remained intact, with the exception of the charring 
« the inside. 
Ata fire in a large music warehouse an unprotected and 
thtly constructed wooden stair led from the basement to the 
jound floor, terminating on a stone slab 5 feet square and 
inches thick, from which a handsome wooden stair led up to 
ie first floor show-rooms. The fire Originated in the basement, 
id flowed up over the stairs to the first floor. When the fire 
‘ls extinguished, both wooden stairs, which had been exposed 
tthe full effects of the fire, were found much damaged, but 
<ficiently substantial to admit of the passage of the firemen; 
It the stone landing had collapsed into a thousand fragments 
Still another instance of the unreliability of stone for a stair- 
(se. Ata fire ina fine old mansion-house which was partially 
¢stroyed, the stairs in the end wings were of stone from the 
Esement to the second floor, whilst those from the second to 
t: third floor and from the latter to the roof were of white 
vod with wooden hand-rails. Practically no actual flame got 
io the staircase, but the heat passed up the stair-well, with 
t’: result that the whole of the stone stair collapsed, leaving 
hivy jagged ends Projecting from the masonry, while the 
“oden stairs, where by far the greatest temperature must have 


b2n, were merely blistered and scorched. 


Lron Stairs, 


‘It has been equally demonstrated that iron, and especially 
‘t-iron, is utterly unreliable under 
v Ist wrought-iron will buckle 


3 1 and twist itself out of position, 
‘t-iron will collapse entirely. 


I give an instance which very 
¢2ntly came under my notice at a fire in a manufacturing 
tioner’s warehouse. The offices were situated on the first 
ir, to which a cast-iron spiral staircase had been erected in 
pecially constructed well as a safety exit for the office 
tf. The fire originated on the ground floor. At the first 
11 several of the office staff made for the iron stair, but only 
\W were able to get down this Stair, the others were cut off 
ythe very first flow of flame and were rescued from the 
ilows. The fre was speedily extinguished near this point, 
u a whole stair collapsed within ten minutes of the out- 
rik, 


Roofs. 


€2ntive roof does not appeal to the 
rs. modern country-houses, where the old English style of 
“tecture with its long sloping gables has found so much 
’ ir of recent years, 
Vall over the building, and their construction prevents a 
=eing attacked from i i 
red through the roof. .In all buildings where fire preven- 
ts aimed at the division walls should be carried at least 
¢ to four feet through the roof, with a ledging of at least 
1:hes round the edge, which would admit of men working 
9 it in case of affords a ready means 


| 
| 
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the influences of fire; | 
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§ are naturally very adversely 
received and criticised by the building profession. 

As a case in point, some time ago whilst in conversation 
with the authorities responsible for an important historical 
building, I suggested that certain additional precautions should 
be taken from a fire-prevention . point of view, and as a pre- 
cautionary measure in dealing with a possible outbreak. [I 
knew there were very bad risks, especially in the roof, which [ 


than forty years ago, and that iron doors had been put in to 
divide the different sections of the building. Now every 
fireman knows that a long continuous roof which exposes a 
forest of unprotected and rough-edged and dried timber is a 
very dangerous risk ; also that iron doors have long proved a 
failure as a protection against the spread of fire, and that they 
are inferior to a solid heavy wooden door which remains in 
position long after the iron door has buckled out of its frame 
and ceased to fill up the opening. 

Whether or not I have made my meaning clear or over. 
stated my views, I think you will at least agree that the 
subject is one of more than Passing importance, and that 
exchange of views and experience is most desirable. To 
prevent possible misunderstanding I desire to say in con- 
clusion that while advocating the more general employment of 
timber in buildings, I do not include in this category the light 
pine and deal stairways, thin wooden doors and matchboard- 
lining partitions, but the employment of substantial’ timber 
well protected where possible, and of course the avoidance of 
all exposed edges. 

The conclusion I have arrived at after much observation 
during a long experience of fires in London and Edinburgh is 
that “fireproof” construction as generally understood is a 
source of danger; that wherever possible good timber 
flooring, supports and stairways should be employed together 
with brick partitions; a liberal application of plaster and an 
avoidance of air spaces would result in a lesser destruction of 
buildings by fire, insure easier manipulation of fire appliances 
anda more effective use of the same, and result in a greater 
salvage of property during the progress of fires. 

In a word, I advocate the study and use of fire-retarding, 
rather than non-combustible, materials as the direction in 
which safety and fire protection may more certainly be found; 
whilst where the more modern forms of planning necessitate 
provision for big spans and very heavy loads, the systems of 
construction now erroneously termed “fireproof” must be so 
protected as to become fire-resisting. 


——————————— 


SCULPTURE AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


| pss finance committee have recommended the City Council 

of Liverpool to engage Mr T. Stirling Lee to execute 
twelve figures above the panels on the front side of St George’s 
Hall Mr. Lee has written to Alderman Oakshott, explaining 
the need for the work and the exact nature of his proposals. 
He expresses the opinion that the time has arrived when the 
committee should cunsider the subject of the completion, or at 
any rate the continuation of the whole scheme of the sculpture. 
How few public buildings in England, he asks, are complete? 
Nearly all cities seem alike unconscious or indifferent to the 
vacant places left by the architect for decoration, This is 
particularly so on seeing St. George’s Hall from Lime Street, 
the vacant pedestals, the bases waiting for their figures, and 
the uncarved stone all crying out for their enrichment before 
Elmes’s grand hall can be called complete. An artist will at once 
ask, Why are not the figures placed over the carved panels ? 
Why are not those essential figures of light placed to break 
up the deep shadow of the screen formed by the pilasters? 
The figures, he points out, form part of the original. scheme 
already twice sanctioned by the whole Council. The first 
series of panels was devoted to the subject of the “ Growth of 
Justice,” and the figures above were connected with them both 
by subject and design, the panels forming bases for the figures 
above. The second series represented the growth of Liverpool 
from a fishing village toa city. The material to be used for 
these figures should, in Mr. Lee’s opinion, be that in which the 
panels are carved—Istrian marble—some of which have now 
been placed nearly twenty years, and show no sign of weather- 
ing, but have, on examination, got a polish on the stone. 
These figures should. be 8 feet 6 inches high, and are so im- 
portant that they should be personal work, so that a sculptor 
will have to work continuously, and do little else, to finish two 
in one year. The whole twelve figures will take six years, or 
nearly so, to finish. The cost of these twelve figures would be 
5007 each, or total 6,000/.; but the work taking six years to 
execute, the cost would be spread over that period of time, so 
that the annual cost to the Corporation would only be 1,000/ a 
year. This, he considers, would be the best method to finish 
St. George’s Hall according to Elmes’s design, when Liver- 
pool will have the grandest modern building in Europe. 
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MANCHESTER REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

of Bes deputy town clerk of the Manchester City Council has 

reported to the public free libraries committee that the 
terms of the proposed agreement for sale of the reference 
library building have been arranged with the solicitor of the 
purchaser—Lloyds Bank, Limited. The purchase money is 
ascertained to be 161,4152. The building area is 1,494} square 
yards, which will be subject to adjustment, if necessary, when 
the buildings are removed. The amount of the purchase 
money is arrived at by taking the stated area at 110/. per 
square yard, and deducting the chief rent of 110/. 75. 6d.at 
twenty-seven years’ purchase. The purchaser agrees to pay 
26,0c0/. by way of deposit on the execution of the contract. 
Possession is to be delivered and conveyance executed at the 
expiration of six calendar months after written notice to that 
effect given by the Corporation to the purchaser, such notice 
not to be given before September 25, 1908, and not later than 
September 25, 1912. If no such notice be given possession 
<5 to be delivered and completion is to take place on 
March 25, 1913. Notwithstanding the last-mentioned pro- 
vision, the purchaser is to have the option of. taking 
possession of the vacant land fronting Cross Street, on terms 
as to payment of a proportionate amount of the purchase 
money, and otherwise, to be agreed on between the parties 
The Corporation are to pay interest at 30. 7s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum upon the deposit of 25,000/., such interest to be paid 
half-yearly on September 29 and March 25 in each year. The 
sale includes all buildings and erections, but the Corporation 
will have the right to remove all statuary (whether within or 
outside the buildings), lamps, ornaments, medallions, book- 
cases, pictures, books, furniture, fixtures and fittings generally, 
whether fixed to the freehold or not. The sale is subject to 
the yearly chief rent of 110/. 75. 6d, and to the covenants and 
conditions contained in certain deeds dated March 24, 1804, 
and November 26, 1897. The Corporation, if required by the 
purchaser, are to execute one or more conveyances of the pro- 
perty when the completion of the sale takes place and the 
whole of the purchase money is paid. The agreement con- 
tains a provision for enabling the purchaser within twelve 
months after completion of the sale to remove and appropriate 
the buildings and erections upon the strips of land lying 
between the land sold and the streets, with power to the Cor- 
poration to themselves remove at the cost of the purchaser on 
the purchaser’s neglect to do so. 

The committee are requested to authorise the affixing of the 
corporate seal to the agreement, and also to the necessary 
memorial to the Local Government Board for their sanction to 
the sale. 


stopped or greatly discouraged, and a deputation, selected fro 
a committee representative of all the chartered societies, h 
approached the authorities with a view to. such repressi 
measures as may prove to be practicable. Finally, it is stat 
that the Institution continues on a course of unabated p) 
sperity, and that the auguries as regards the future seem) 
give every promise of its increasing usefulness to the p 
fession. | 


TESSERZ. 
“‘ Values”? in Painting. 


COLOUR note, or tone, may be considered from t) 

‘points of view ; from that of its intensity or tint, or fry 
its affinity to white light or value, This is one of the m| 
delicate points in the management of light and shade. I 
easy enough to see, for instance, that bright yellow has m! 
value than violet; but such discernment becomes infinit 
more difficult when we have to deal with the broken ¢] 
subdued colours more commonly employed by painters. Ci. 
plications sometimes arise which baffle the most subtle analy 
Can it be considered waste of time to take so much trouble) 
understand distinctions which are, in truth, almost imj- 
ceptible? Of course, the inquiry would haye but slight imp 
ance for the general public; yet any violation of these su’ 
and almost indemonstrable laws is sufficient to depriva 
picture of part of its charm and to distress the delicate eye), 
true connoisseur. The connoisseur, probably, might note 
able to lay his finger upon the exact cause of his discom|;, 
but it would be not the less real. The eye, like the ear, ise 
seat of the most strangely delicate refinements. When e 
reflect that to give pain to a practised ear it is enougto 
deprive a note of a very few of the many million vibrations t 
second which go to make up its proper sound, we can feeo 
surprise that the eye should be an equal sufferer bya 'y 
small mistake in the value of a colour note. It is obvis, 
however, that the ear of the musician does not count the 4,2 
vibrations of which the high ze of the piccolo is compo'l. 
Nevertheless, when the total is not correct the result is sul 
ing sufficient to destroy the pleasure of a whole performa® 
The same thing exactly takes place in painting, althouglie 
do not understand its laws with equal accuracy. But 3 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Rae thirty-fifth annual report of the Surveyors’ Institution 
shows that the members of that thriving organisation 

now number 3,443, representing an increase of 131 on the year. 
The total comprises 1,897 Fellows, 1,025 professional associates, 
86 associates, 396 students, 22 colonial Fellows and 17 honorary 
members. ‘Ten years ago the membership numbered 2,269 
and twenty years ago it was only 887. The finances continue 
‘in a satisfactory condition, the revenue of the year having 
admitted of the investment of 2,000/. and the assets now 
stand at over 26,000/. The number of candidates who sat 
for the professional examinations was 424 ; the examinations 
were held in London, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. The 
Council acknowledge a munificent act on the part of one of 
their colleagues, Mr. F. T. Galsworthy, who has transferred to 
the Institution s0o/. of 33 per cent. debenture stock, calculated 
to yield 17/, 10s. per annum, the interest to be awarded 
annually as a prize in connection with the Fellowship examina- 
tion in a form to be hereafter determined. Considerable 
additions have been made to the library of the Institution and 
a loan library has been established for the benefit of country 
members who may wish to borrow professional text-books and 
works of reference. ‘Three years having elapsed since the 
completion of the new house of the Institution in Great George 
Street, Westminster, the more permanent decoration of the 
principal rooms has now been carried out. The Irish 
members of the Institution, whose vocation is threatened 
with extinction under the operation of the new Land 
Purchase Bill should it become law, appealed to the Council 
to assist them in safeguarding their interests by every 
‘means in their power. The Council, with this object, en- 
deavoured to induce the Chief Secretary to receive a deputation 
‘from their body in the hope of prevailing upon kim to intro- 
duce protective provisions into the draft Bill. Failing this 
they have’ done their best by the exercise of influence in 
Parliament and in other ways to secure something like justice 
to a class who have contributed so largely in past years to the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland, and whose vital 
‘interests’ are menaced by the direct intervention of the State. 
During the year steps have been taken by the Institution, in 


scientific ignorance does not affect the sensibility of our org’, 
although it may embarrass the critic when he endeavourlo 
give reasons for the shortcomings of which he is ont 


Circular Exhibition Galleries. ) 
The Colosseum in Regent’s Park, which used to be ond 
the sights of London, contained among its novelties a cina 
gallery for the exhibition of sculpture which was known abi 
Glyptotheca. There was a peristyle of twenty columns oll 
Ionic order, and as many recesses within the colon 
answering to the number of intercolumns, except that trol 
those spaces, one on the east, the other on the west side, " 
made use of for entrances. The whole was lighted from alé 
through the compartments (filled in with cut-glass) betwee hi 
ribs of the roof, which last, instead of expanding itself 1% 
dome, became merely a cove in consequence of the cylinc 
mass in the centre of the plan, and which might be consi 
the core of the structure, rising up through what would Ol 
a dome covering the entire space. In like manner, were 10 
for that cylinder within it, this interior would be met’ 
rotunda of the usual kind, whereas now it was converte! 
though no doubt not 
to architectural chat 


of the building to the platform which the panorama was Vl 
from. It was accordingly sheer necessity wl ( 
compelled the architect to adopt a peculiarity of plan that 
admirably turned to account. Besides being unu® 
attractive for its architectural beauty, this gallery wa™ 
cellently well contrived. for the exhibition of either sculpt?! 
pictures, because, though the peristyle was circular, t 
behind it might be a polygon of as many planes as ther¢ 
intercolumns, in this instance twenty, and by being so ¢ 
pictures cou 
arranged better with regard to some sort of classifi 
than when hung upon the side of a long wall without dis 
of any kind from end to end. The convex part of. sf 
double cylindrical plan might in like manner be rely 
available for hanging pictures—were su 

gallery—by making that also a citcle of columns, the cc 
being in this case engaged or attached to the wall, whi 
would consist of as many separate planes or flat st a? 
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jercolumns, and in order to keep up perfect symmetry in 
yard to intercolumniation the two circles might be so propor- 
t aed to each other that the larger or outer circle would have 
jit twice the number of the columns on the circumference of 
t) smaller circle or cylinder, the intercolumns being of the 
This would, of course, very 
gatly increase the diameter of the cylinder, to somewhat 
nre than half that of the larger circle ; consequently, suppos- 
y the breadth of the gallery or space between the two 
sicentric circles of the plan to be the same as in the 
(yptotheca of the Colosseum, the whole plan would be 
zatly enlarged, and there might be a rotunda 50 feet in 
j meter in the centre of it; so that in a gallery thus planned 
| ring or outer portion could be appropriated to pictures and 
| inner one form a circular hall for sculpture. Thus the 
aangement of plan being just the same as at the Colosseum, 
| architectural character of the structure would become 
] erent, inasmuch as by being increased in circumference the 
iz would acquire more of the appearance of a gallery, and in 
«@e degree lose that of a rotunda with another structure 
it up in the centre of it. The same general disposition of 
i—and it is one that plainly enough shows itself in the 
ccentric circles of Druidical pillars in such monuments as 
\:-bury and Stonehenge—is applicable to a very great variety 


sae width in both circles, 


4 ases, 
Imagination in Science and Art. 


‘The imagination plays an important part in the fine arts, 
rnechanical contrivances and in the more concrete branches 
 »hysical science In the creation of works of art the fancy 
ithe poet, painter, sculptor or musician is employed in 
; uping and combining his materials so as to awaken admira- 
i. and satisfaction in the mind. At times his aim will be to 
ud the mirror up to nature in order to delight by the exquisite 
11 and fidelity with which he reproduces an actual experience 
¢alled by the memory. At other times he assumes a nobler 
.t and seeks to give expression to some thought embodying 
iideal type of beauty or excellence which is never met with 
nhe commonplace world of real life, but is dimly shadowed 
oh in rare moments by our own imagination. This faculty 
said to be rich, fertile or luxuriant when images of .great 
eety issue forth in spontaneous abundance. Taste, on the 
ter hand, implies judicious or refined rather than luxuriant 
1:y. Great genius in any of the branches of art presupposes 

rtile imagination, but true excellence is attained only when 
1 power is controlled and directed by good judgment. The 
rortance of imagination in mechanical contrivance and 
1 ntion is obvious. The power of holding firmly before the 
1d a clear and distinct representation of the object to be 
ied is one of the most necessary qualifications of construc- 
\ ability. The relations between imagination and science 
a: been the subject of much dispute, some writers holding 
i a rich and powerful imagination is adverse rather than 
\urable to scientific excellence, while others consider this 
jude to be “as indispensable in the abstract sciences as in 
©oetical and plastic arts” and that “it may accordingly be 
éynably doubted whether Aristotle or Homer were possessed 

‘© more powerful imagination.” 


| The Kaaba, Mecea. , 
vhe mosque called Beitullah, or El Haran, is only remark- 
»» for the Kaaba, which it encloses. ._The Kaaba stands in 
| long Square, surrounded by colonnades 3 on the east there 
cour rows of pillars and on the other sides only three, They 
= nited by pointed arches, every four of which support a 
. dome, plastered and whitened on the outside. The 
152, and that of the pillars is 


mer of these domes is 
rasly stated at 450 and soo,’ The columns are from 14 foot 


foot in diameter, 
wise there is little regularity in them, No two capitals or 
The capitals are of coarse Saracenic 
for other buildings, 
been placed upside 
Seven paved causeways lead from the 


1 mosque is upon a lower level than any 
* Streets surrounding it, eight or 


€ the Kaaba upon 
on its present site, which is exactly below the spot 
-\t occupied in heaven. It is an oblong massive structure, 
es in length, 14 in breadth and from 35 to 4o feet 
usht. It is constructed of the grey Mecca stone, 
lize blocks . of different sizes, joined together in 

rough manner and with bad cement. It stands 


\\a base 2 feet in height, which presents a sharp 
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{ plane. As the roof is flat, it has at.a distance the | 


| 


95. 


appearance of a perfect cube. The only door which leads into 
it is opened only two or three times in the year ; this door is 
on the north side, and about 7 feet above the ground ; it is 
entered by wooden steps, At the north-eastern corner of the 
Kaaba, near the door, is the famous Black Stone ; it forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, and is 4 or 5 feet above 
the ground. It is an irregular oval about 7 inches in diameter, 
with an undulating surface, composed of about a dozen smaller 
stones of different sizes and shapes, well joined together with 
a small quantity of cement and perfectly. smoothed. Every 
pilgrim kisses this stone. As its surface has been much worn 
by the kisses and touches of the pious, it is difficult to deter. 
mine the nature of the stone. It appeared to Burckhardt to be. 
a lava, containing several small extraneous particles of a 
whitish or of a yellowish substance. The colour is now a deep 
reddish brown approaching to black. The four sides of the 
Kaaba are covered with a black silk stuff, hanging down and 
leaving the roof bare. This covering is renewed annually at 
the time of the hadj. An opening is left for the black stone. 
The Kaaba remains without a cover for fifteen days before the 
new one is put on. The black colour of the covering spread 
over a large cube in the midst of a vast square gives to the 
Kaaba, at first sight, a very singular and imposing appearance. 
As it is fastened slightly, the least breeze Causes it to move 
with a slow undulation which is hailed by the assembled con- 
gregation as a sign of the presence of the guardian angels, 
whose wings by their motion are supposed to produce the 
waving of the covering. Seventy thousand angels have the 
Kaaba in their holy care, and are ordered to transport it to 
Paradise when the trumpet of the last judgment shall be 
sounded. 


‘Harrison of Chester:” 


In his evidence before the Select Committee on the marbles 
of the Parthenon, Lord Elgin said the idea to obtain the sculp- 
ture was suggested to him in 1799, at the period of his nomi- 
nation to the Embassy at Constantinople, by Mr. Harrison, an’ 
architect who was working for him in: Scotland, and who had 
passed the greater part of his life in Rome. His observation 
was that though the public were in Possession of everything 
required to give them a general knowledge of the remains of 
Athens, yet they had nothing to convey to artists, particularly 
to students, that which the actual representation by cast would 
more effectually give them. Lord Elgin went beyond the sug- 
gestion, for instead of casts he brought the originals to: 
England. Thomas Harrison, generally called “Harrison of 
Chester,” to whom Lord Elgin referred, was born at Wakefield | 
in Yorkshire in 1744. While yet little more than a mere lad 
he was sent to Italy, then considered almost the only efficient 
school for architectural study; and during his stay at Rome, . 
where he remained for several years, he made designs for 
improving and embellishing the Piazza del Popolo, which 
obtained for him both a gold and silver medal from Pope 
Ganganelli; and he was also complimented by being elected a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. On his return one of 
his first works was a bridge of five arches over the Lune at 
Lancaster, which was the first level bridge constructed in 
England, at which place he was subsequently employed upon 
various alterations and improvements in the castle. At Chester 
he erected the gaol on the panopticon plan, and the county 
courts, which last was considered at the time a’ very fine and 
correct specimen of the Grecian Doric style, and the portico 
certainly produced more effect than ordinary in regard to 
columniation, for though only hexastyle it had twelve columns, 
there being a second row of six columns behind those in front. 
He also designed a bridge over the Dee having an arch of 
200 feet span. He executed several works at both. Liver- , 
pool and Manchester; in the former place the Athenzeum and | 
the tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, in the latter the Exchange 
buildings (since greatly enlarged and altered), the theatre 
(burnt down in 1843), and the library and reading-room called 
the Portico. The Hill column at Shrewsbury, the triumphal 
arch at Holyhead, and ‘the jubilee tower erected on Moel 
Famma in commemoration of the fiftieth year of the reign of’ 
George III., are all by Harrison. He also built for the Earl of 
Elgin his new mansion of Broome Hall, in Scotland in the 
Grecian Doric style, which seems to have been equally the . 
favourite one of his noble employer and himself, Harrison 
died in Chester in 1829, 


The Pasquin Group. 

In Venice there was a lion’s mouth in which anonymous 
charges against individuals could be thrown and investigation 
followed. In Rome there was an ancient but mutilated group 
of sculpture to which satirical writings of all kinds could be 
attached. It is believed the group originally represented 
Menelaus with the body of Patroclus, looking for aid as de- . 
scribed at the close of Book XVII. of the “ Iliad.” There was 
no apparent connection between such a group and lampoons, 
But. near it was the shop of a tailor named Pasquino, 
which was a place of _meeting for the people of the 
district, who came there to tell or hear the news of the day. . 
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The tailor was a facetious man, and his witty sayings were 
styled ‘“ Pasquinate,” which afterwards became a common 
appellation for humorous epigrams and sarcastic lampoons, a 
kind of composition for which the Romans are noted. These 
lampoons, which often attacked people in high stations and the 
government itself, were fixed in the night on or near the statue. 
‘At one time they were placed on a post, and thus the statue itself 
came to be called Pasquino, as being the representative of the 
witty tailor of that name. According to Misson, the statue was 
found under the pavement of the tailor’s shop. Collections of 
these epigrams have been made, and some of them are very 
witty, though often scurrilous and coarse. Copies of the group 
exist in Florence and elsewhere. The humour was increased 
by employing another statue which was supposed to be one of 
Mars, and which was called “ Marforio.” While one was near 
the Palazzo Braschi, the other stood opposite the Mamertine 
Prison. As soon as a libel or a jeer was attached to Pasquin, 
people ran to Marforio, and were disappointed if a reply as 
witty and probably more libellous was not awaiting them. 
Sometimes Pasquin was supposed to defend Marforio and vice 
versa. The statue of Marforio is now in the court of the 
Capitoline Museum, and is taken to be a river god. 


—_—————— 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. William Ravenscroft & Charles Smith are pre- 
paring plans for the rebuilding of University College, Reading. 
Towards the outlay Lady Wantage has given 10,000/., Mr. 
G. W. Palmer, M.P., 10,000/., and a similar donation has been 
promised by three gentlemen. The outlay will be at least 
80,cod/. 

The Competition for the best scheme for the water supply 
of Flamborough has resulted in the plans of Messrs. Elliott & 
Brown, of Nottingham, being adopted. Fourteen schemes 
were submitted. 

In Consequence of the recent fire at Eton, Mr. A. W. 
Sclater, AMICE., 182 Oxford Street, W., has been-called in 
to report as to the safety, from the fire point of view, of the 
electric-light installations in the different houses in the college. 


Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., architect to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, has been admitted to the freedom of 
the City of London on the presentation of the Plumbers’ 
Company. 

Professor Ewing has resigned the Chair of Applied 
Mechanics at Cambridge University, in view of the important 
appointment recently conferred on him by the Admiralty. 


The Bridge House Estates Committee on Friday last 
signed a report in favour of a scheme for rebuilding Southwark 
Bridge at a cost of nearly 350,0co/. It is proposed to lower 
the crown of the structure by 7 feet, a work which will in no 
way impede the navigation on the river, while it will greatly 
reduce the excessive gradient on the City side. 


The Westminster City Council last week resolved 
“That the City Council do contribute one-fifth of the net cost 
of carrying out the Piccadilly improvement in accordance with 
the terms of the letter from His Majesty’s Office of Woods, 
such contribution not to exceed the sum of 40,000/., subject to 


the same being paid in instalments on the completion of each 
section of the improvement, each instalment being one-fifth of 
the cost of acquiring the section to which it refers.” 


A Detached Building is to be erected at the rear of the 
County Hall in Lewes, which is to contain committee-rooms, 
offices and store-rooms, at a cost of 3,209/. 


A Report is to be prepared about the cost of erecting 
buildings for an international exhibition to be held in Dublin 
in 1906. If Lord Pembroke consents the site will be within 
the Pembroke district, in which the Dublin Society’s exhibi- 
tions are now held. 


Mr. Labouchere’s House, No. 5 Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, is to be purchased by the Government at a cost of 
40,0002. under the Public Buildings Bill. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners propose to demolish 
the old residential quarter immediately south of Westminster 
Abbey and Deanery Garden, with a view to selling the sites 
for important commercial buildings. 


Addington Park, the former residence of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, was sold for 45,000/. With the addition of the 
amount (2,3712. 75 ) paid over by the Archbishop in respect of 
dilapidations accrued before the sale, the total proceeds coming 
into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was 
47,3712 7s., which was reduced to 46,006/. 18s. 11d. by the dis- 
charge of a small mortgage created in respect of certain im- 
provements at Addington. The cost of the site for the new 
archiepiscopal palace at Canterbury and the erection of the 
building has been 29,1762. 115, 1d. 


The Marble Statue of Von Moltke will be placed in tt 
course of next year opposite to the Reichstag, and direct 
facing the Bismarck statue in Berlin. It will be the ‘work i 
Professor Uphues. och pal 

The P. and R. Syndicate completed last week the purcha| 
of the St. James’s Hall Company’s properties on the northe; 
side of Piccadilly. The interests acquired are those of ¢ 
James’s Hall, the Restaurant, Carswell’s and the Society | 
Architects’ premises, and Nos. 21 and 23 Piccadilly, and | 
portion of 1 Air Street. The purchase is in connection wi 
the approved scheme for the widening of Piccadilly. oan] 

Mr. F. Carruthers Gould was last week presented wi 
the honorary freedom of the borough of Barnstaple, where 
was born, and where his father was borough surveyor. ] 
Gould is the first to receive the honorary freedom, which w 
conferred on him in recognition of his eminent success as 
artist and journalist. a 

The Buller Memorial at Exeter is to take the form of | 
equestrian statue in bronze. Mr. Adrian Jones has been co| 
missioned to carry out the work, for which 1,500/. has be, 
collected. Another 5co/. is required for the pedestal, 1) 
Exeter City Council will be asked to provide a suitable site, 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in Birminghi 
have decided to erect new premises at a cost of 35,090/, 
good central site has been given and -24,00c0/. has be 
promised, besides a conditional promise of 2,500/. Ec ae 


The Newcastle Town Council, Staffordshire, hi 


A proposal to offer prizes for the best plans was defeated, 
committee. f 
The Builders’ Exchange League, of Pittsburg, has orde| 
a lock-out affecting 25,000 men. The League refuses to corr 
with the Building Trades Council until the hoisting enginet, 
now on strike, resume work at the Home Building, where 
trouble started. \" 
‘The Aberdeen Art Gallery Council have received > 
sum of 7,000/ for the purpose of extending the premises i 
erecting a sculpture hall. a le 
The Architectural Association held their annual ' 
cursion this year at Worcester. It is eighteen years sin( 
similar visit was made. The week’s itinerary included visito 
the following:—Huddington Court; Mere Hall; Westwc; 
Eastington Hall; Birtsmorton Manor; Priory Church, Gilt 
Malvern; Hampton Lovett, with its memorial to the originéif 
Sir Roger de Coverley; Harvington Hall, with its set 
hiding-places; Chaddesley Corbett ; Grafton Manor, Bren 
and Overbury villages; Woollas Hall; the Littletons and tir 
charming manor-houses, and Evesham. 
“Phe Rookery,” a house at Clapham which was helda 
lease at a rental of 12c/. per annum, being required bye 
London County Council, the subject was brought befor a 
special jury. Mr. Bousfield, of the firm of Fox & Bousfil, 
for the claimant, estimated the site rental for the purpose 
flats at 6d. per foot super, arriving at a total of 5,664, 5 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale, as the gross value. He 's 
supported in that view by Mr. Burnett and Mr. Simpson, 
veyors. For the Council, Mr. Green, of the firm of Wethill 
& Green, valued the property at 2,740/., and a local ame 


Henry, at a much lower figure. The jury awarded 


claimant 5,100/. as compensation. 


whe New Kew Bridge has cost 172,5852 145. 24.8 
further sum of 20,0co/. is required for extras. A model 
drawings of the bridge are to be sent to the St. Li 
Exhibition. a 

The Medical Officer of Health for Stepney says thabi 
last census of his district revealed an increase in the populi®! 
of 13,308 during the ten years, and during the same periocié 
number of inhabited houses decreased from 33,862 t0 312 
The result is that the increased population has been crores 
on a diminished area and in a smaller number of houses. |. 

Mr. Bumpus’s book entitled “ Holiday Rambles amon: 
Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Germany ” is now rd 
for publication. i 

Mr. Phil May, the black-and-white artist, died on Wes 
day in his thirty-ninth year. There could be no questi’ ° 
his cleverness in realising character by a few strokes of 2! 
or pencil, and more especially he was successful in represe!” 
the humblest classes of the Metropolis. ; ] 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to his native ' 
Dunfermline, half a million sterling in Steel Trust bonds, 

employed in maintaining as a pleasure-ground the esti?” 
Pittencrieff, near Dunfermline, which Mr. Carnegie 2cq™ 
some time since, in the maintenance of a theatre for thi” 


I 


duction of first-class plays, the encouragement of hortici ; 
among the working classes, and the advancement of tecl 
education in the district. : i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interestea. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥*4* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 31.—Competitive drawings are invited 
for new offices to be erected at the corner of Sefton Street and 
Dixon Street, Blackpool. The architect whose design is 
selected will be appointed to carry out the work. The com- 
petition is limited to architects having offices and practising 
within the water area of the Fylde Water Board. Mr. C. 
Arthur, 34 Victoria Street, Blackpool. 


___HOWDEN.—Sept. 12.—Plans and estimates are invited for 

improving and extending the sewerage of the contributory 

place of Howden. The successful competitor will be awarded 

a sum of 15/, and the usual commission for superintending the 
execution of the works. Mr, Henry Green, clerk. 

LONDON.—Oct. 2,—Designs are invited for a public library 

‘to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley, E, Premium 75/, 

‘for design placed first, and one of 25/. for second Mr. 

Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 

_ , RAWTENSTALL,—Oct. 12,—Competitive designs are invited 

_ for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 

‘Premiums of 100/, 50/. and 304. respectively Will be awarded, 


Mr, A, W. Lawsun, borough Munic; 
Rawtenstall. ee ULGRE Piaget unicipal Offices, 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHIN 


) MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
~ SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


~ 


ay »' : Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. : “ 
| Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


‘Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. : 
ee og ne ee 


dresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall, 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Aug. 11.—For repairs at the union work- 
house. Mr. Frederick B. Parrott, clerk, 16 Bourbon Street, 
Aylesbury. 

BacuPp.—Aug 12.—For the erection of an infants’ school in 
Lanehead Lane, Bacup. Messrs, Smith & Cross, architects, 
Town Hall Chambers, Rochdale, 

BIRMINGHAM —Aug. 10.—For the erection of tramcar 
sheds, &c. Particulars will be forwarded by the City Surveyor, 


BOLTON- UPON-DEARNE —Aug. 10.—For the erection of a 
wall at Blacksmith Shop Corner, Goldthorpe. Mr. J. Ledger 
Hawksworth, clerk, Bolton-upon- Dearne, 


BRAMPTON.—For the erection of a teacher’s residence at 
Lees Hill school, Cumberland. Rev. T. W. Willis, Lanercost 
Vicarage, Brampton, 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of one or two ware- 
houses at Cumberland Basin. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Engineer’s Office, Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


CAMBORNE.—Aug. 10.—For rebuilding the business pre- 
mises at Camborne, Cornwall, abutting on Commercial Square 
and Fore Street. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 


CHESTER.—Aug. 10.—For alterations and additions to the 
wash-house at the workhouse, Hoole. Messrs. John H. 
Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 


COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a Wesleyan church and 
school on the Wimpole estate, Colchester. Messrs Goodey & 
Cressall, architects, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


CoLwyn Bay.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of isolation 
hospital, including pavilion and ward blocks, administrative 
building, laundry and outbuildings. Mr. Jos. H, Roberts, 
clerk, Council Offices, Station Road, Colwyn ‘Bay. 


DURHAM.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of club buildings, 
Langley Moor. Mr. F. Smith, architect, Brancepeth, 


EpsoM.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a depét, comprising 
cart-sheds, stables, horsekeeper’s quarters, lofts and store- 
houses, and for a post-mortem room in Church Street, and 
stables and barn at the sewage farm in Hook Road. Mr. 
Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Council Offices, Broiley Hurst, 
Epsom. 

EpsoM.—Aug. 20—For putting-in foundations of the 
Tenth County Lunatic Asylum (Long Grove), near Epsom, 
Surrey. Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, S.W, 


EXETER,— Aug. 10,—For the erection of building, &c., at 
the City Bank, Exeter. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, 
architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 

FARNHAM.—Aug. 12.— For repairs to Waverley bridge. 
Mr. Arthur J. Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, 
Farnham, 

GILLINGHAM (KENT). — Aug. 19. — For the erection of a 
brick wall round a plot of land on Gillingham Pier and Wharf. 
Mr. F. C. Boucher, clerk, New Brompton. 

GOLDTHORPE,—Aug. 10.—For building wall at Blacksmith 
Shop Corner, Goldthorpe, Bolton-upon-Dearne. Mr. J, 
Ledger Hawksworth, clerk, Urban District Council, Bolton- 
upon- Dearne. 

GUILDFORD.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of a porter’s 
lodge, &c, at the Woodbridge hospital, Guildford, and addi- 
tions to the small-pox hospital at Whitmoor Common, near 
Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, 
Guildford. 
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GwinEar.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of farm buildings New MALDEN.—Aug 31.—For the erection of new public | 
and repairs to farmhouse at Gwinear, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson | offices, fire station, stabling, &c, at New Malden, Surrey Mr, | 


Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


HALIFAX.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of official adniinistra- Nrew.yn —Aug. 11.—For the erection of mission church at 
tive block, comprising board-room, section-rooms and appur- | Newlyn, Cornwall, Mr. Henry White, architect, Penzance. 
tenances, at union workhouse, Gibbet Street, Halifax. Mr. W. : : F h : 

Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. NorTH SHIELDS—Aug. 18.—For the erection of an 
Q : fy accumulator house at the electrical power Station, Norus, 
HASLAND.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of mixed school, | Shields. Mr. John F. Smillie, surveyor, Tynemouth. 


fence walls and conveniences at Grassmoor, and mixed school, a Bach +e eas 
fence walls and conveniences at Hasland, in the county of NORWICH —Aug. 10.— For t € erecuey in the grounds of 
Derby. Messrs. Rollinscn & Son, architects, 13 Corporation the Norwich workhouse of a nurses’ home. Messrs. Morgan 
Street, Chesterfield. & Buckingham, architects, Norwich. 

Heaton.—Aug. 14.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses in Heaton. Mr. Jas. Ledingham, architect, | pavilion on Bulwell Forest. 
District Bank Chambers, Bradford, Yorkshire. tect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

* ILrorp.—Avug. 18.—For the erection of a post office at PRESTON.—Aug. 10.—For the rebuilding of New in-Pendle 
Ilford, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public | bridge, which carries the district road from Burnley to New- 
Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, HM. Office of Works, Storey’s church-in-Pendle over the Pendle water. Mr W. Compton 


NotrinGHAM.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a cricket 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city archi- . 


Gate, S.W. Hall, county bridgemaster, County Offices, Preston. 

IRELAND —Aug 10 —For the erection of a teacher's resi- RASTRICK —Aug 13.—For the erection of stabling, &c, at 
dence at Knockanevin, co. Cork. Plans “nd specifications can | the George inn, Rastrick Mr. J. Berry, a rchitect, 3 Market 
be seen at the Presbytery, Kildorrery Place, Huddersneld. 

__ IRELAND. — Aug. 14. — For improvements to Rooskey SALFORD.—For erection of a school in Liverpool Street, 
Church, Gortin. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 20 Great James | Seedley, Salford. Mr. L. C. Evans, town clerk, Town Hall 
Street, Londor.derry. Salford. 4 

IRELAND.—Aug. "4 —For the erection of a dwelling “house ScoTLAND.—Aug 7—For repairs, &c., to retort-house, 
at Wesleyan Street, Rathmullan. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, oe > c : 

Boa Nan Se REN Wes chimney at Inchgreen gasworks, Greenock. Mr. Wm. Ewing, 
Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. G LG k ‘a 
pales ae manager, Gasworks, Greenock. 

LEICESTER — Aug. 26> Vor ihe oles eee SCOTLAND —Aug. 11.—For the extension of the work- 


Ee ee Ch ae EM ene ee he pectin ears shops and offices connected with the gas department in Walls 
SW Be 7 2 ) >| Street Glasgow. Messrs, Sinclair & Ballantyne, architects 
oe ‘ ne ; Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Lonpon —Aug. 12.—For the erection of a scullery adjoin- 2 ‘ : ; : 
SCOTLAND.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of tenements in 


ing the dining-hall at the workhouse, Sidney Road, Homerton, j : 1 ; 
NE. Mr. W.A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Bridgegate and St Margaret's Place. Sir J. D. Marwick, 
town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


LONDON.— Avg. 21.—For the erection of out-relief stores at : fe. 
the rear of the Union offices, Tooley Street, SE. Messrs. SCOTLAND.—Aug. 12—For alterations and additions to 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, 5 E. the municipal buildings, Aberdeen. Mr. John Rust, city 

architect, 224 Union Street, Aberdeen. ; 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. £9.—For the erection of boundary 


wall, fencing, &c., at Bank Street, Phillips Park, Manchester. SCOTLAND.—Aug. 13.—For additions and alterations to 
Particulars may be obtained on application at the City Sur- Cummertrees schco', Annar. Mr. A. Sinclair Nicol, clerk to 
veyou’s Office, Town Ha'l, Manchester. the School Board, Manse of C ummertrees, Annan. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD 


MANUFACTURERS ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“Stonefase”), 


OF 


Adapted for all Construc.ional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. : 


Joseph Brooke & Sons 


(BRANCH OF tHE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO, Ltd), = | 
MANUFACTURERS ; 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT GLAZED BRICKS, & 


Hipperholme Works, HALIFAX. 


LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; -16 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


OFFICIAL COVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


‘‘ Wheraver the Pasteur Frurer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 


‘ SEND FOR LIST “A.Q.” FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


J, DEFRIES & SONS, LTD, 146& 147 HOUNDSDITGH, LONDON, E 
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-SCOTLAND.—Aug. 13 —For the erection of farm buildings 
on Longrigg Green estate, Eskdale. Mr. J. H. Rea, Gate- 
house, Eskdale. : 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. r7.—For the erection of Crosshill and 
Govanhill district ibrary, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


SELLY OAK —Aug. 24 —For the erection of a boiler-house 
at the workhouse, Selly Oak. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, 
architects, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


STOURBRIDGE.—Aug 17.—For ‘the erection of a free 
library and technical institute in Hagley Road and Church 
Street. Mr. Frederick Woodward, Town Hall, Stourbridge. 


WALES.—Aug. 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
chapel for the trustees of Kidwelly Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel, Kidwelly. Messrs. John Anthony & Sons, Anchor 
House, Kidwelly. : 

WALES —Aug.. 18.—For the provision of a new electrical 
department for lupus treatment, &c., at the Cardiff infirmary, 
Mr. Edward Seward, architect, Queen’s Chambers, Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Aug. 19 —For the erection of an organ chamber 
and altering, repairing and renovating Llandilofawr parish 
chureh. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

WALES —-Aug. 24 —For the erection of about 146 roods of 
dry stone wall between Little Salkeld and the village of Win- 
skill, Penrith. Mr. Thomas Watson, surveyor, Kirkoswald. 

WALES.—Aug. 26—For the erection of a school at 
Troedyrhiw for 40> boys. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 
Aberdare. 

WARRINGTON.— Aug, 17.— For rebuilding Newchurch 
Church.” Messrs, Travers & Kamsden, architects, 44 Church 
Street, Leigh, Lancs, 

WARRINGTON —Aug. 17.—For rebuilding of church at 
Newchurch. Messrs. Travers & Ramsden, architects, &c., 
44 Church Street, Leigh, Lancs. 

WOMBWELL.—Aug 20.—For the erection of six houses, 
Hough Lane, Wombwell, Yorks, Mr. A B, Linford, architect, 
Carlton Villa, Wombwell, 7 


!OOUo>NYx+__ 
IN January last the ‘Bishop of Carlisle appointed a com- 
mission to consider the need for the extension of spiritual 


provision in Barrow, to make suggestions as to the most 
eligible sites for additional churches, as to the necessity of new 


SUNDERLAND —Aug, 10.—For the erection of St, Mary’s 
new vicarage, Tyne Dock. Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, 
architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 


WALES —Aug. 1o—For the erection of a vestry at 
Edwardsville, near Treharris. Mr. .W. Dowdeswell, architect, 
Bryntaff, Treharris, R.S O. 


WALES.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of forty houses: at 
Pontnewynydd. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, architects, Club 
Chambers, Pontypool 


WALES.—Aug 10.—For the erection of seventeen cottages 
at Ystrad Rhondda, Mr. James Jenkins, surveyor, Ystrad 
Rhondda. 


WALES.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and additions to Tenby 
station, Pembrokeshire, for the Great Western Railway Com- 
‘pany. Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 


WALES —Aug. 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school, and 
for additions to and alterations of the existing schools in Pill 
Street, ‘Cogan, Penarth. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff, 


WALES.—Aug. 14 —For the erection of nine houses at Ala 
Road, Pwllheli. Mr. Henry Thomas, architect, 7 Castle Ditch, 
Carnarven, 


of parochial boundaries This commission has now reported 
and suggests the building of a new church to accommodate 
609 worshippers on Walney Island, on a site given by Messrs 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, adjoining the present church and 
burial-ground ; that the site of a new central church to accom- 
modate 1,600 be secured in Abbey Road at a cost of 4,000/., 
with a view ultimately of transferring the living of St. Mark’s 
to it, and also with a view to the removal of St. Mark’s Church 
to some other part of the parish and its rebuilding as a separate 
church; and the securing of the site fora new church on Barrc w 
Island, with a view of building a large church and a convenient 


mission-room 


ELECTRIC The LIMMERASPHALTE rep, sive ano crev 


'’DRO-EXTRACTORs, mrt, AVING COMPANY, GRANITE FOR BUILDIN ; 


LIMITED, (2872. PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
LIMER BACTERIA BEDS, &e., 
Telephone, QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN, 


oi vo. DRESSED GRANITE 


FoRM or Blog 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE___2F EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Weeding Tonk Floors, Roofs TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
or Carriageways, Footways or 
Thon Tennis Courts, ‘fou ’ BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c., 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices S UPPLIED. 


2 MOORGATE STRERT, LONDON, E.0, THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE (0, 222s 
N KOK PARQUET 
N FLOORS. 


® 
-H. BASSANT 
& 


S565 
A co. 


WALES.—Sept: 14.—For the- erection of two new depart- 
nents for boys and girls at Penygraig, Ystrayfodwg. Mr, 
‘acob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, 

WALES —Aug. 15.—For erection of a vestry in connection 
vith Zoar Baptist church, Pontlottyn. Mr. William Powell, 
ecretary, 25 Merchant Street, Pontlottyn, 

} 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


FINEST HYDRO” MADE. ‘|the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


WILLIAMSON, Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. f Y 3 he 
WELL. ' i Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. \\ XONG Late of 87 Charlotte 8t.,W. 
EK Qos yi WW Linhope Street Works, 


ih 7 WS Dorset Square, N.W. 
WALWYN T CHA PMAN, Timber Yards,— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
s 


Tel. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London,” 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS, Prekananenice 
; LEETHORPES. 
I,AND ROAD, LEEDS. Manufacturer ¥ MOULDED i RIDGES, S A Mi D E A R DS 3 
| D & SALT GLAZED BRICKS ae. VASES, Be. VENTILATORS, Bare 
a écialit-—WINDOW HEADS. 
cHApn A. ce “'SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 
HA RD D ATCH E LO bap The removable Lead Oap and “ Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
f | vy] are special features that no other sy:tems pos 68. 


$ soe Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. -- ae, 


& 
MOTHER 


——— 
NTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


My Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing, 
oe st ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 20 ey ley, VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOw, 
se (WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR,  “% ‘ge ieee And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.c. 
THAM WELI-BoRING Toots IN THE Kixevom. 3. 4% - _ 


: * Laraesr § 
5 pa iG. a 2 . THEiiet Ge ee 
ZEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
aX f TH of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
ks e E ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6a. published on Application to The Publisher, 


| 


10 
TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 


For external painting, 
Middlesex. 
J. J. RICHARD 


THE ARCHITECT & 


&c, the West London schools, Ashford, 


s, Brixton (accepted). 


SUPPLEMENT 


For the 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


For sewerage works at Balby, 


erection of four blocks of dw 


(Aue. 7, 1903. 


/ 


BALBY. 
Yorks. Mr. GEO, GLEDHILL,. 


surveyor. hs 

G. Ellis j : : ; : 3 £197. Oe 

F. & E. Fox, Balby (accepted ) ; é .. 16051730) 
BERMONDSEY. 


ellings upon the: Fulford 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Street and Braddon Street site. Mr. A. F. WRIGHTSON, 

For providing a system of appliances for fire extinction outside quantity surveyor. : 
and inside the union workhouse buildings. Messrs. F. & T. Thorne : 5 F : . £50,289 14 15 
EATON, SONS & CANTRELL, architects, Stamford Street, Balaam Bros. . ‘ : : : . 48,398 0 oO 
Ashton-under- Lyne. B. E. Nightingale . ; ‘ . 48,034 0 oO 

F, MARLAND, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepie@). Holloway Bros., Ltd. : 4 . 47,917 © Oo 

A. White & Co. + : : ; . 46,472: Ome 

ASPATRIA. — CGF) bona ie 46,298 11 6 

For rebuilding two business premises In the main street, Perry & Co. . i ‘ é : x 46,147 0 O 
Aspatria, Cumberland. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 H. L. Holloway -: . . . 45,240 0 O 
Church Street, Whitehaven, H. Wall & Co. : : 4 45,076 amo 

J. DAVIDSON, Aspatria (accepted). G. Parker 5 ‘ Z . » 44,842 16 7 

Kirk & Randall : : . 43,677 8 © 

ASTON MANOR. Holliday & Greenwood . 42,564 0 0 

For street works in Avenue Road, Aston Manor. Mr. G. H. Martin, Wells Ro Gonsutd. . 42,333 7 It 
JACK, surveyor. _Chessum & Sons 41,896 12 2 

J. Mackay ‘ _ £787 0 ©| Killby & Gayford 41,648 0 © 
J. White, jun. : . .~2 7050! © Thomas & Edge_.- ; : ; 5 . 40,968 0 0 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 637 0 ©| W.LAWRENCE & SON, Canal Works, Waltham : 
RW: Fiizmauticesss eae eee 578 0 O Cross, N. (accepied) + + aes . 40,960 0 0 
G, TRENTHAM, Birmingham (accepted) 570 © ©) For casing the front steps and landing of the town hall with 


BATH. 
For the erection of a main switchboard at 
station, Dorchester Street. 
E. F. Moy, Ltd. ; 
Ferranti, Ltd. 
Kelvin & White 
Witting, Eborall & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 
Electrical Co., Ltd. . 
Cowans . C 5 
Crompton & Co. ‘ : : 
J. G. STATTER & Co., Birmingham 
Electric Construction Co.. 
Johnson & Phillips 
Veritys, Ltd. 


marble. 
Walton, Goody & C 


——————— 
SPRAGUE & 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, ‘Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 

E.C. 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, 
Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; oF with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 

SPRAGUH'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. | 


Co., Ltd., 


i) 


QUANTIT 
WITH 
Equal to Lithograph 
Specimens on. application. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
62 @OHANOERY LANE, 


OLDACRES & CO., ~ Toxvox, wc. 


Quantities ’’ Box, 14" <9"x 5, 28. each. 
P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “ Qldacres 


elo, No, 1001 P14: Central, Holograms, “Olaneres, Penton” 
TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, : 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
~ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas.. Panels. &,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


Papers. 


Tele, No. 1021 , London.” 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON; 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.» 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 74. 5 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
*No extra charge for Prints by Blectric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


___utatogues om Application, Tel, NONE Tipe 
CROGGON & SON. 


' ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
«< DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MON OG RAMS, ° letter, Is.; $ letter, 28. ; 


y Complete, with box, pad 
andInk. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 28 


Catalogues on Application. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London —Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


28. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


Mr. R. J. ANGEL, 


borough surveyor. 


rips, Ltd. 


: ; : oy 
chegey secre Farmer & Brindley 8 - 4 meet ace) = (2) 
S. Genesi & Co. . : : é ; : . 950m 
pues . ts Art Pavement and Decorations, Ltd. . F . . 93 Ome 
1.686 17 6 Fenning & Sons . ; : 5 - . 86 ome 
1670 Bie Rocknell & Sons . w-. YOSTOmaG- 
1650 pais J. J. Howes : : c c : 77: O70 
1632 oars J. Whitehead & Sons . : oe : > 76: aie 
1,580 ame DIESPEKER, LTD., 60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
1,574 bile (accepted ) F : % 3 i ; ~ $7 eee 
P ; Pat h69970— 0 BOURNEMOUTH. : 
(accepted) 1,544 9 © For street works on the New Park and Stourcliff estates, 
4 : WUE TAS HS tO) 50 Pokesdown. Mr. F. W. LACEY, surveyor. 
1,540 © O Grounps & NEWTON, Bournemouth (ac- 
1,434.0 O cepted ) : ; ; : . £26,640 0 o 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinda), 
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73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
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PHOTO.OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHT: 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, 


LIGHTNING _ 
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w. J. FURSE & CC 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto 
elegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NorrincHaM.” 


LARK, LTD. 
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BRIGHTON. 


For new roof, &c., to nave of Hangleton 
E. H. LINGEN BAR ER, architect, 


Parish church, Mr. | For the erection of 


county asylum, 


REPORTER. 1) 


CUMBERLAND, 
a new bakehouse at the Cumberland 


Longley & Co. . 5 : F 5 : - £100 fo) Accepted Zenders, 
je Ge, bickard)= ~. : . ‘ : : “J OBL IP a J. Laing, builder , ‘ ‘ ‘ : Aen me 
S. Hopkins . : : , ( . . i) SOR OMG James Hodgson, joiner t 146 00 
& Cilla ‘ : e 3 ; : ho ER) eh Ormerod, plasterer 93 16 IT 
Sattin & Evershed | ; * . ; 555,00) ROMKG eel Kellett, slater a : 41 Io o 
WANhitenan : : J : ; » 5710 o Graham & Crawford, plumber parc) Xo 
G. H. Eastwoop, Market Harborough (ac- Ling & Mark, painter . : I5 9 0 
cepted) , : : : : : ; ©) SSerOn0 
BURNLEY. ‘2 DALTON-IN-FURNESs, 

For the supply of about go yards of 12-inch cast-iron danged erp inting the Councit PES: fe. «! . i - 
pipes, 12 feet lengths, to be delivered at Huncoat station, J. FIsHER, Market St ee ee ON 4°93 7 
near Accrington. Mr, S, EDMoNDson, engineer, 18 R Wikinacs eee reet, interior (accepted ) 7 fe) 
Nicholas Street, Burnley. nie one . é : : ya 

STAVELEY COAL AND IRON Co, LTD., Staveley ee OTIOR Cet ERO \0 
Ironworks, near Chesterfield (accepted) , - £STLRONRO J. FISHER, exterior (accepted) , : I4 0 0 
CAMBERWELLI. DARTFORD. 

For erection of business Premises at Coldharbour Lane, S.E, | For the erection of new wards and administrative buildings at 

Mr. C. J. Forp, surveyor, 4 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, E.C the workhouse, West Hill, Dartford. Mr. G. H, Tarr 
Foster & Dixey ; F : ; - £6,987 0 o architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. ‘ 
Howard& Co... . |. | : 6,487 0 of f, KNIGHT, Craybrook Works, Sidcup (ac- 

Garrett , ae Pe eee . : 6,300 0 o cepted ) : : ; F : - £14,769 0 o 
Colls& Son, . : ‘ 5 HOP Te) yo Spat 
Hollingsworth . , : : ; : 5,960 0 o HEALING. 

Courtenay & Fairbairn P F ; *5:715 O O}| For street works in Castlebar Park Road (from Castlebar Hil] 


CHESTERFIELD. to Victoria Road 


For street works at Newbold Moor. Mr. WILLIS GLOSSOP, 


surveyor, 20 Cavendish Street, Chesterfield, A. Wilson . : 


). Mr. CHARLES JONEs, 
neer, Town Hall, Ealing. 


borough engi- 


“45,917 4 11 


: : . Neave & Son , : Ay Linstsive wen ye 
ren : anes - : J. Macklin . : : 2 ; 2 ; 1,897 12.3 
J. Guaae Y : ; : ; : : . 22917 6 H. MORECRoFT, Mead Lodge, Acton (accepted) 1,875 0 oO 
W. W. BATEMAN (accepted) : 2 - sera A ERITE. 

J. Sims ~ ; . : » 165 10 4 


CLEETHORPES. 
For the erection of a lodge and outbuildings in the Cleethorpes 


tect, 12 Queen’s R 

park. Mr, EcBert RusHTON, surveyor, G. H. Gunning & Sons : 360 0 o 

C. W. Dixon, lee ao. 5.’ - £630 0 o G. Wyman , . 288 0 o 

Gilbert & Kirton, : é 5 ; ; - 568 0 o A. F. McLean 279 17 9g 

W. Ion ; : : : : ; c “553.0. 0 G, F. Varrall : 275 15 Oo 

WaDE, Lrtp, Cambridge Streec, Cleethorpes G. Finnecy & Son : : - . : - 267 13 3 
(accepted ), é : ; : : 477 12 0 F. SPENCER & SON, Riverdale Road (accepted). 251 17 4 


For external painting and 


schools in Crescent Road and Manor Road, Erith, Kent. 
Mr. W. EGERTON, archi 


sundry repairs to the elementary 


oad, Erith. 


A. C. W, HOBMAN’S 


| IMPROVED KENTISH 

"AG TAR PAVING, 

Irtificial Stone § IRosaic, 

| Moulded or Plain, 
LAID IN SITU. 


(VY SLABS OR 
jalte Manufacturers & Contractors, 


nhs. Oe 
©. wr. xonman @ co. CAST-IRON COLUMNS I 
(LIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8. STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | 


| PHILLIPS? PATENT 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


. @) Cc K=-JA WW Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 
| £-OO FIREPROOF | 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY, 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. | 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
. GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF, 
—_ 


JOHN KING, 
. LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON. STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds, | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs,F ire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria § treet, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-Wv. Railway, Broad Street, B.C. | 


HE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
f', descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


ES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
LIN Fibrous Plaster 


>, DECORATIONS, 


\ZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. |= 
ES READY for FIXING from 6d, foot. 
RS, CEILINGS, CA TRUSSES, &c, 
STIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK 


Unsurpassed fop 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables. 


| CONTRACTOR TO bes BSTABLISHED 
HM. GOVERNMENT. CRNGEyS. 1851, 


OR M ASTIC, 

FOR ROADWAYS, 

Footways, Damp Courses, Roofin gs, Warehouse Floors, 

Basements, Stables, Coach-Honuses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 

ed from the Offices, 


PSGATE STREET 
ON, E.C. 


Full particulars can be obtai 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHO 
WITHOUT, LOND 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


- dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAs. Watson, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount ‘Street, HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AN 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti. 
| mates, &c., forwarded on 
application, 


Tele. Addregs, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax,” 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses, 

The Best Material for 

Cowsheds, 

Coach-houses, &ec, 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied, 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


LONDON, S.«, 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GATESHEAD. 


For rebuilding the Causey House, Sheriff Hill, Gateshead. Mr. 
L. H. ARMOUR, architect, 16 West Street, Gateshead. 


LEWISHAM. 


For street works in Brightside Road and Mallett Road, Hither 
Green. if 


R Veitch & Sons £1,561 19 5 W. PEARCE, Forest Hill (accepted)—-Mallett Road, £280; 
We Ce Tyrie oe) a een eee eee o/ aD: 9 Brightside Road, £954. ‘ 
T. & J. White . : ; ; . : PS AS Ts Rte hee) 
Ue Hymers & 30: . . . . . fs 1,550 On79 LONDON 
eyeball ; ; : : : BS A98.-- 7 904) Fes a, : f 562 Brock R am : 
J. Craven . ; j : ; ; } 457 13.9 or the conversion of 202 rockley Road into business pre- 
Raven & Hitcham ae 132 mises. Mr. J. HALSTED WATERWORTH, -architect and 

; ; 5 : ; oe se) surveyor, 281A Queen’s Road, New Cross Gate, and 
if Ros & Son . ; : é : ; ee 43412 22 Welling, Kent ; »- 

: ; : 
J, Milne, ove aie pagal Pig reas pee 6] 5, R Best, Brockley (accepted). . - «#210 @ © 
G. BAIN, Dunstone (accepted) . : : 4 SG steyF SE 9) 
HACKNEY. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The work at the following schools will be done during the 
summer holidays—fuly 25 to August 22. Where exterior 
as well as interior work has to be done, an adattionul week will 
be allowed for the former. 


For painting exterior, Alma and Southwark (pupil-teachers’) 


For street works in Ashenden Road (eastward from Daubeney 
Road). Mr. NORMAN SCORGIE, borough surveyor. 
Grounds & Newton . 5 : ‘ : . £630 18 I 
G. Porter . : : : . : ‘ OOON Aa tO 
W. GrirFitHs & Co, Ltd, 35-39 Hamilton 


House, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C, (ac- school. 
cepted ) - ie cht oeuee 602 12 6 | W.Downs.. «| 4) rn 
IBELAND. H. J. Williams. ‘ 3 3 : 5 . 2 289 16" 0 
For lining a well in the townland of Drinaghan, Sligo, and for W. Sayer & Son . . . : . . . 273% 0 
capping the well and supplying. and erecting a fly wheel J. C. Chalkley . . . . : . 207 Oo 
pump thereon. JOHNSON & Co (accepted ) . . . . ° 256 (ome) 
Lining well. Belcher & Co, Ltd. . . ° . . . 248 o oO 
F. CARROLL, Siberia (accepted) . ; 5 oom ONn Onl EOL painting exterior, Cayley Street. 
Capping well, supplying, &¢.; pup. T. Cruwys . : : : «£29610 o- 
O’Hara & Co. 5 : - : : : 5, OSE yee) F. & H. F. Higgs : : . A ~ 293900 
J. GALLowAY & SONS, Sligo (accepted ) ; MORI 7,00 J. F. Holliday. ( - s “ : . 249 0 0 
For the erection of main entrance to Victoria Market, including Vigor & Co.. ‘ : : ; . . « 19f 10 0 
carving of city arms on stone, Londonderry. A. W. Derby ° . . : . . 188 0 0 
R. Colhoun . , , : : : : h028 00 D. Gigs & Co. (accepted) . : : ¢ .. 1850-0 
Smyth Bros. : : ° . : 123 2 6)| For painting exterior (boys, girls, infants’ and. P.T.), Essex 
Shannon & Routledge. ; : ; ; Gly ©) Street. 
J. E MAULTSAID, Foyle Street (accepted ) . 5 aiG Che A. J. Sheffield. ; : : : é . £363 0 0 
For additions and alterations at the workhouse infirmary. Mr. J. F. Holliday . : ; ; ; ; . 358m 0 
M. A. ROBINSON, architect, Richmond Street, London- Johnson & Co. . : ; A : ; x B22emO 0 
derry. Corfield & Co. . : : ; : : . 31010 0 
F. P. Selfridge. ; : : A ; 3443 A. W. Derby 5 : : 4 ; 3 . 27gmmO. 6 
W. M. Daw & Ca. : : : : : mes7 eT 5x0 Vigor & Co. : : 5 : A : . 244 10 ¢ 
R. CoLHoun, Londonderry (accepted) . : ae OnO J. HayDoNn & SONS (accepted) . ; : > 23ageo! ¢ 


THE HAM HILL 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


sotomes sonron OREO ET a, Snir” ining, Hh. WHLiA 16 arn 
“Impermeable” Concrete Pavinj 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wine 
: —— Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs 


F.BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, Ni: 


JILLESDEN P | 


STR! 


FOR ALL CLIMAT's 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PRO': 
INSECT-PROOF: 


ae 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards exit 
Damp and DEADENS SouNnD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 10. 


WwW. SALTER & CC 
ae. SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTE‘: 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat-roofs, basement, and other floors, &c. ; or any other 3 BY 
Asphalting work. All communications to— ‘as 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, | 


For Imdex of Advertisers, see “page x: 
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Wy) euros concor soamowines «| +~=S«kompow uomoas na 


inti teri ing interi i buildings), 
aoe we . : mesbury Road. For painting exterior and cleaning interior (iron » 
For painting interior and exterior, Mal ‘ Bonneville Road. 


‘ ; (ore) 
fs lis <0 RCS tel decal E Est mepcmmee tng & Son, .£146 0 0 
A. E. Symes Oe eee ica ako Bier rmdlen # sos. Far ar * 5 al ERT FeO 
A a “te. ; eee Ss Ronald 2 =a lio” OFo 
J. F. Holliday eo ot Sr STG? fata W.J.Coleman&Co., . |: . 7s s0Ge ao 
R, Wooliaston & Co. . : ; Le12% 8 ato W. Read ,, : ; ; : ‘ : 104 o" GO 
ee 0 0) C.GURLING (awepted) >. 1 5! One 


A. W. DERBY (actepled) . - : 2k 


For painting interior of four iron buildings, Vallance Road. For painting exterior and cleaning interior (iron buildings), 
5 


Hitherfield Road. 


: ‘ , ; eR vAY (0) Yo 
sist Hoke : : : : pe o oO M. E Allen, : - : : . : -£146 Io o 
wee eee: : : ‘ - 132 10 oO Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . 2 : - : = 140.2 Ono 
ol : 5 - : ‘ = L LOM ORO J.& C. Bowyer . : ; : ; é =) 1301408 © 
| : : : ; 1 eI COMO O R. S. Ronald : : : : : : - II0 0 © 
ee ed). DOWSETT? & JENKINS (accepted ) - : PCOnLONG 


For painting exterior, Charing Cross Road, 


: . ; : : : - £242 0 O| For painting interior, Oban Street. . 
Coe ithth ". . : : : . - 183 0 0 Parrott & Isom , : : : - : -£589 0 o 
sel ‘iil Le : c : . ATT OF O G. Wales, 5 A , : ; ; 4/95 0 O 
W. Chappell” : : . . . - 158 0 0 A. E. Symes ; ; : : : : - 468 oc 
& Co. (accepted : : - 149 0 0 A. W. Derby : : : : 5 : - 434 00 
ee Shae : 7 oes D. Gibb & Co. , < ; : : : 7 24i5 0,20 

For painting exterior, Victory Place. oe Reeor & Co. a 
Met ae SSA ee Or a can 
wee eeereretamome ie J. SHEFFIELD (accepied) | 1 1 333 
hata : . . . : - 167 0 0O| Foy painting interior of whole school, Plough Road. 

Johnson Sees ce. a Tat s's get - 156 0 0 E. Flood . : . ‘ : : : -£465 0 o 
W. Sayer & Son. : ; . . . - 153 10 0 C. Gurling . F j : : : : - 385 0 o 
Se eres ee oh Be Oi Bet Wells.&2- Coy Lid, hg> ate) or 2 LA 376 0 o 
JBOMORD (Brcepted). 9 ee 139 50 0 Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. | : ; : 369 0 0 

riggs : ; : : : é - 348 fo) 

For painting interior, Cubitt Town. E. Trigg ¥ zat rs 5 
Parrott & Isom b ; ; : S L265 EEOR O W. Chappe Tare A 5 F ‘ , 2, 29 
A. J. Sheffield ; 4 ; : é A Ae fe) 6 H. LENEY & Son (accepted ) ; : : 250 On O 
Vigor & Co, : : : ; ; : ae oe BF or painting interior, Carlton Road. 

Dy, GinceCon ss 2 es : : 2220 ONO Viney & Stone. : iaaa a. 
R. WOOLLASTON & Co, (accepted) . : Me LoatOu'G T: Crawys’ : ; ; Serr ee 
inti i H., Wall & Co. . - : : : : a2 5 OO 

t. 

“a yo gee "ake rues Pre » £180 0 o Marchant & Hirst : - : : : l9oe 0; Oo 
J ee Holliday | | NGS OSS ee RSS ois tare) A. Balfour & Co.. F : : é : - 196 0 o 
Vigor & Co ee ; ; i : » 166.0 o Graham & Graham _ ., é : : - al 730 ORO 
D. nesses = MU SOLON FSW. Haris. 7 DST i6cktoMG 
G BARKER (accepted ) . : ‘ é » 146 0 0 F. T. CHINCHEN & Co. (accepted ) : = \130fIomo 


a a | 
ARCHISEE TS SHOULD SPECIFY | =) Ei ; | Lip 
9 : | [ be i 2 fi i A 
d OHNSON 8. HILLIPS ABIES | I ra FORMERLY 
: ROO ceN TEED GT - = 3 | E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 

WRITE FOR PRick Lists aNp SAMPLES, a) we co) o Wann PRUTLER & GO a 
/HNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLEWORKS, P= zya| 2 THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON cO..‘Lta 
| OLD OHARLTON, KENT, = z ae 3) | ; 
WELDON STONE. gi"2¢ COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 

Ss - 
A WEATHER D P ! ¢ 2O < 
itsbioor ail Hae sIBUILDINGanOMNIN oun! mall Me | 2 ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 
) as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, Lid k G i= Gen | 
\ LDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS “ Oo Ay —_ | D. D 
i with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN Cotour, Ss a | 
| For Prices and other Particulars apply to | [ = } w BE eI | 
Hs ROOK», WELDON STONE QuaRRrEs, Corby, KETTERING. == QA 5 | AND 
| i= } 
: E| PLAIN WORKING-UP 
_ VAL-DE-TRAVERS A fs 
MICK ASPHALTE PAVING t=: 3 SHEETS 
 ] 
\ | q SS : 

Sole Licensees Sor Yorkshire District, TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 

rte ba ER MOOD & SONS, “ROOFS AND BUILDINGS 
alte Paving Contractors, | 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX, IRON ROOFS AND ae ? 


OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED, 
‘LL WORK GUARANTERD, ESTIMATES FREE. 
‘al. Addregs, “CONCRETE, Havirax.” Telephone No, 800. | 


: HELLIWELL 


“* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


NT A \ Le Seabierees GALYANIZERS 
SEENT GLAZING ureruzne pecomriNugus TRON ORK. 


| 


aD OFFICE 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S$, W, ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


5 LXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 
ndsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Circus ee? “ 6d. HAND POWER. | 5 FENCHURCH STR EET, E.C. 


) Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
| 


es 


THE SAFETY LIFT A 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ne eet 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD- continued, LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued 
For cleaning interior oo M.), South Lambeth Road. For cleaning interior of old portion and painting interior of 


J. ReSims : : . ; PeL139,10 oO enlargement, painting exterior of all buildings, The 

W. Read . : : . . : ; 5) take nito te Snowsfields. 

G. Brittain . : ; : ; 5 caret Ou J R. Sims . : : . ‘ : fF . £797) 9 70 
Maxwell Bros., Lids : : : 4 ee T13 “Oe W. Hornett ; c : : : é . $07 13590 
Rice & Son . : : 4 5 : , 5 ith 2 Cole) ah V. Goad ; ‘ ; 5 5 A . 463. 06 
W. Sayer & Son . ; : : - 7 mo4e1O 70 H. J. Williams. 5 3 : 5 - 444 00 

R, S, RONALD (accepted) : : : 220180. 20°10 John Greenwood, Ltd. : : : 4 . 439 18 6 

For cleaning interior (J.M. and P.T. centre peu Road, E. RUS (accepted) . : F : ; : 
ee T. Chinchen & Co.. ‘ . . £237 29 ©| For painting exterior es bulls Marlborough Read. 

T. Cruwys . 3 3 5 . ; 4 or ybe Cy ie) C.Gurling . a: x : £426 0 0 
Viney & Stone . ; - : s : 2 LL RO sO J.& M. Patrick . : ; A ? : . 356.00 
H, Wall & Co. . . . . . . yo Pele Oh) G: Kearley t ‘ ‘ P ? E % : 3425N0mmD 
McCormick & Sons . ; a : 5 OOO uC W. Hammond e 4 ; . 326 00 
Stevens Bros. . . ~ 196. 0. 40 Macey & SONS (accepted) . 5 ; ; » 240) 10a 
MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted) « 4 ; OO ROO 

For painting interior, Hugh Myide ee 

For painting interior and exterior, Cable Street. G. Kirby « ; : : £790 me 
A. E. Symes 5 : : : : : AAO Ono G. Barker ‘ E d : : ; 753 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . - ; : : “ = 0mg00/-.0' 20 & W. Hunnings : ‘ ; ; i |. 920 10 0 
F.& H.F. Higgs «- ; : : : DYE ESS Se are Se Bros. . : : : ‘ : . 696 0 0 
NF ONIOL OO. 0 aa oi 2 eg Ee Sas ee 348 15 0 Marchant & Hirst  . °°. 9 » 90sec 
G. Baker : p . : =" 328) 20,0 Bristow & Eatwell  . ; ; ; .  5790nOmmO 
[bets HOLLIDAY (accepted) ; ; i ; 5 2 CO) JouNson & Co. (accepted ) . : : . » 553 2 Cie 

For painting interior and exterior, Albion Street. For painting exterior and cleaning interior of Clyde Street and 
Lathey Bros, of lags ; ens jheeie OOO 0 Beiedine exterior of Edward Street 
Johnson & Co. . : : : : : 5 OE OMS T. D. Leng . , : 4 y . : £73 3 Ono 
JaGanvett & Son 704s neo, cue acy 629 70 £0 H. Groves ¢ 0 (ss. Joeeaen 651 ° 0 
H. J. Williams . : . : 5 : 5 Ce oF W. J. Howie : : ‘ . 629 mB 
W. Sayer & Son . De ae ge geen a) OA) aida a Greenwood, Ltd. °.> .. 9 a 
W. DowNs (accepted) . : : : : 5 Sh ] &C. Bowyer . . : ; | 335 0 0 

For painting exterior, Necae? Road, John Greenwood, Ltd, ; ; ; . 532: 07meo 
F. & H. F. Higgs : , ‘ ; . £236 0..0 E. Proctor & Son 5 : : ; ; . 530. Omo 
Tohnsgnee-Co. “a 5 pe eee ee 222 0 o| M.E. Allen ls 6 Sr 
Ie Garrett & Son. 3 219 O fe) G. KEMP (accepted ) . . . . . ° 524 OO 
ee are Eis ; : ; i at 4 A ae ey encse Road. 

3 ; ; : ; t ohnson & Co., Ee A . a 0 0 
H. J. WILLIAMS (accepted ). . : ‘ aL Zao oO RS Ronald) : : : : a - 3 

For painting exterior, Elizabeth Street, Martin, Wells & Co., dee : . : « 75. amo 
W. Harris . , : : £50: 10; 10 A. Acworth, . wD : ; Saas .: 168;4Qmm0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd " 5 : SeaLTO, IO sO Rice & Son,. ; ; : . 159 amo 
E. PROCTOR & SON (accepted) . . ° : 210-70 J. GARRETT & Son (accepted) : A c . US3) mgmee 


T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
sg BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; ®& RAY ST., FARRINGD* ON RO/ 
a & ‘| Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON DON, E.C. ‘Telephone, 274 Holborr 


os 1861. 


Works: ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, a Pott 
pane re Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. cares 


CONTRACTORS FOR Ry SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN AUL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building, 


Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudse’ 


Overhead Travelling Crane: 


Also Makers of 


For use in 


| TIMBER YARDS, | OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
SAW MILLS, CRANES, 


ud STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, 
R 


CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRAl; 
AVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 ewts. to 5 tons. 


In sizes from % to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. CRANES. 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal Iron Works, West Corton, MANGHESTE 


D oscetaies nS Dats MANCHESTER. +i Telephone, 5113 OENTRAL. 


~BAAISHANS ASPHALT 


REFINED BITOMEN 


f 


LONDON: _ PORTSMOUTH: |... ‘BRISTOL: 2 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, |  C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52- Queen. Victoria Street, E.C. - 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Mari 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For painting exterior, Rolls Road. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MAIDENHEAD. 
For street and sewerage works in Cromwell Road, Hargreave 


Road and certain private roads adjoining Norfolk Park 
. 5 - . #£274 0 oO private ro adjoining 
MC mana i te ge edie ni TOO cottages. Mr. Percy JOHNS, borough surveyor. 
J niiacenia Co. ; : F , 198 5 oO Cromwell Road. 
W. Read . : : : ‘ 197 0 O Free & Sons f ; ; : £358 11 0 
Lathey Bros. P A A 7 192 0 O Mott & Son : : ; - - Se ee Ge wen 
H. J. Williams ! P : 1704, 02.0 S. GIBBONS, Maidenhead (accepted) . B30 49g 
W. Sayer & Son . : ; - ;: TAO MO 0 Road, Norfolk Park. 
W. Hooper (accepted ) : , 93 9 0 as oes - - : ; : : 169 5 0 
ae ; riailaws: Mott on as 3 : - 168 5 o 
‘7 eae pas A a ale Se ob 0 FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted ) 165 II Io 
Gibb & Co... . : jei207 C- 0 : Hargreave Road sewer. 
VIGOR & Co, (accepied ) eB 95 9 O| S. Gibbons . 91 13 0 
eet : 4 . A Free & Sons 73t* 89k 
For painting interior and exterior of housewifery centre, an G. Woodbridge eters £89 5°70 
ide main apn ae erie oe 17 6 Mor?rr & SON, Staines (acce, ted ) 3 5 3 
W. J. Howie . : L270 OO 
EeBatucker =. . 268 s . MANNINGTREE. 
W. BANKS (accepted ) : 246 *) For alterations and additions to the Wesleyan day schools, 
E. Proctor & Son pee aed Manningtree, Essex. Mr. J, W. START, architect, Cups 
H. Groves 78h ao Clmhae Colchester, hig as Bata 
G. Kemp | koa ee E ~~ © °! Smith & Beaumont . £682 11 o 
For painting interior and exterior, Culloden Street, Dupont & Co. , 655; 0 © 
Parrott & Isom . : : ‘ - a 7.20 .O} , O J. McKay hess. 6 
Vigor & Co. : og ba Oe OF) O Runnacles - 608 o o 
Turnbull & Sons... 498 © ©| W.C. Theobald . 584 0 0 
GIBB & Co. (accepted ) ASO. O= © Parsons & Sons , 577, Q O 
J. F. Holliday Careers 458 10 ©} WwW. T. Wheeler 570 0 Oo 
interi inting, Sandford Row. py aes eA POLL Braet ei oe 553 9 @ 
row. Goud ae - ; .£400 0 oO SAGE & CUTTING, Wix (accepted ) 452 0 oO 
Bargman, Son & Co. . - 395 © ©/| For alterations and additions to the Wesleyan Sunday schools, 
Rice & Son . - . 385 0 Oo Manningtree, Essex. Mr, J. W. START, architect, Cups 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 378 0 oO Chambers, Colchester. 
E. Triggs . : : . 361 0 oO Smith & Beaumont ° 7305) 40) 0 
W. SAYER & SON (accepied ) 296 I0 o Runnacles . Seta Ss 
For painting interior, Smith Street. W. T. Wheeler 372.80) 0 
G. Barker Raa. £470 0 o| W.E. Capon 3637.0; 0 
Barrett & Power. 456 0 o| Dupont&Co. , 353 9 © 
Vigor & Co. A 409 10 oO W.C. Theobald . 340 0 0O 
G. F. Holliday oo OM O J. McKay ; : 339 © o 
G. Wales : : : ‘ 377) Ole O Parsons & Sons . ce : 332 18 o 
WOOLLASTON BROS. (accepted) . 364 0 Oo SAGE & CUTTING, Wix (accepted ) 298 IOo o 


Tae BATH STONE FIRM 


S, Lo. 


TELEGRAMS: London Depots— 
«Cones epee BATH and P ORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., Wearbodsne PARK, 
“ : ‘ * L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w, 
© OOLITE Breton. . Head Offices: 3A TEZ. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
GRO LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
‘ok Ly, MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh P4 e 
"A QUARRIES. Af orgs | QUARRIES. a t 
<4 )| | MoNK’s PARK. ah {ul paoF pat? is: BOX GROUND. 
—/*] | CORSHAM DOWN. oe Ne & cet COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 8g wNs, Mo be | STOKE GROUND. 
~ FARLEIGH DOWN. gk* 0 WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered er anyh obtained only of Reéi d 
nade 8D. re ee Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. TRADE MARK 


_ OWNERS 


OF 


“THE WESTON” AND “ STEWARDS, LT.” 


QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


American Maple F looring. 


__ _ LONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
he Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
pee ee Re 


b WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 178 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, London.” 


_ EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL = WHITE GLASS TILES. 


BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 


Pat. No. 27,111. 


Guaranteed. 


15-0z. Glass, 3/G; 


21-0z. Glass, 4./= per Yard super, at Works, 


l 


WELL BROS., 


Pioneers of the Class Tile Trade, 


192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S:€. 


: MARMORITE Supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS, Pu panticulars. on application.: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MILLWALL.’ OADBY. 
5 he parish of Oadby, Leics. M 
For certain pile-driving and underpinning work at the Cyclops For sewerage works for the p Y> essrs. 
oes for Messrs. Edward Le Bas & Co. Mr. DRAPER & WALTERS, Friar Lane, Leicester, and 
Cuas. E. GRITTON, engineer, The Briars, Selhurst. Aa ee Glen Parva, near Leicester, eee 
fed . ; . T> ewell .. . 5 : : - ; 00 
F, & T, THORNE (accepte ) £205 0 0 oe Bary 8 38 tye 
MIRFIELD, Hutchinson & Son . : : Ree - 29553 momo 
For outside painting-at the fever hospital in Crossley Lane, Chamberlain ©. : : 5 . : + 25550. GRrO 
Mirfield, Yorks. ‘Mr. E GILL, surveyor. ‘ts Philbrick : ‘ ; : f : -. 2,52 TeaGmo 
S.H Servent : : : : ; : . £68 Io oO King & Ridley . ; 5 : : 5 : 2;275 0 0 
J. Taylor . f % 2 : _ ; ye hypeoet®) ihe Holme . : - 4 : s - ~ 1,683.53 0 
Weollettie: : : 1139, 18, 0 H. Mason & Son . : : r : - 1,668 17 2 
j. BROSCOMBE, Mirfield (accepted ) arte. , »30°10--.0 C. W. Mattock . 1,635 0 0 
c 


STIMPSON & ROLLSTON, Leicester (accepted). 1,699 0 
NORWICH. f 
For the erection and fitting-up of a strong-room at the 
Guardians’ offices, St. Andrew’s Street. Messrs. MORGAN 

& BUCKINGHAM, architects, Norwich. 


PARKSTONE. 


For street works on High Croft estate, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Mr. A. G. WARE, cigs 


M. Loader . : Pee Bi 27) 0 Oo 
W. J. Hannant . : : : : : - £169 0 0 Grounds & Newton’ . : ; : : : Ae Iq. 5 
Downing Bros. . 5 ; : 5 : ; wl66 “Ole 0 H. C. Brixey ; : “ ; : : . 717 9 10 
J. J eotes: Raga ate er ty Sage ae 2 4 W. P. Saunders . . - . > SSGutames 
. J 
We LINCOLN, Carmarv on Road (accepted) . 5 RS Oy Ze) CN Newtown (accepted) : i aes . 
: For street works in Parkstone Avenue, Penn Hill Estate, 
For the supply of 7-inch cast-iron pipes. Mr. A. E, COLLINS, Parkstone, Dorset. Mr. A. SMITH, surveyor, Parkstone. 
engineer. M. Loader j ; : 4 5 5 « 51,375 sono 
Catlin . . . . . . : » £236 Loar Grounds & Newton . : . 1,372 
Stanton Ironworks ‘ . : : RNY SN MO) G. T. BUDDEN, Newtown ‘(accepted) 3 . 1,204 Sapo 
Clay Cross Co. . é ; : , ; Tez351020 
ieistere:. 197 15 Oo PERSHORE. 
COCHRANE & Go, Woodside Ironworks, Dudley For the construction of a storm-water drain and other works 
(accepted ) . - 2 : TOU 6) 2 in the town of Pershore. Mr. J. H. GARRETT, county 
J. & R. Ritchie (part ot only) . ; : ‘ ik 23) 210 road surveyor. : 
Nicholas Bros. . 5 : ‘ 4 ; - £249 8 o 
NORWOOD. D. Panter & Sons : : eee s 216 TRE 2 
For repairs to latrines at the new schools. T. Walker . ; : : ; : : . 208 0 0 
Harvie, Conie& Co. . ; : : sO5 72-0 J.W Smith : : ; : ‘ A . 204 50me 6 
W. Young. C é : 5 3 : N79 e Ono W. Nicholas . 5 2 . 198 15 0 
‘Castle Bros. . : : ; : : 4 Sp 7h ORTe) J. COOMBE, Pershore (accepted) 5 : « _ 197 geo 
Hammond & Son . : : . : : COnzOnLO 
T. Brown : : : , ; : ‘ sens ORO mmo ROCHDALE. 
W. Hooper . ; : . ; ; . . 56 © o| For the supply of creosoted beech paving blocks. Mr. 5.5. 
W. Coates. : “3 5 : : : eh 1K ©) PLATT, borough surveyor. 
Hall & Son . : ; ; : é : 12235 130 ARMSTRONG, Appi1son & Co, North Dock, Sunderland 
H. & G. MALLETT, 233 Clapham Road (accefted) 15 15 O (accepted). 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW BARRACKS and. MILITARY) 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W 


The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, Devonshire 


The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING 
London, S.W. 


The noted "—*_ZEL.B. Facings and Rubbe’ 
- Bricks were used for the above impor 
tant public works. . 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERK! 


| 
| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


) BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.— 


ENTRANCH. EOARD-ROOM. 


LATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER.—_WINDOW TRACERY, NORTH AND 


SOUTH SIDE OF CHOIR. 
SHOPS, 20 TO 24 CAMBERWELL GREEN, §8.E. 
HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. 


LLANELWEDD RECTORY. 


ST. MARYLEBONE. 


‘or the erection of a block of tenement dwellings in Joha 
Street, Edgware Road, St. Marylebone. 

if: CHESSUM & SONS, Crown Wharf, Monier 
Road, Bow, E. (accepted) - £11,591 


SCOTLAND. 
‘or setting-back fronts and reconstructing two tenements in 
West Port, Edinburgh. 
Accepted tenders. 
Scott & Brown, Lever Street, mason 
G. Gilmour & Co., Dalmeny Street, 


ORG 


: . £1,381 
Leith, 


joiner . : é 925 90 o 
Stuart & Co., Duff Street, plasterer. 3 412 6 4 
a Blake & Co., Beav erhall Road, plumber . B195,0° Oo 

. Robertson, 93 Pleasance, smith . - ; 203 19 oO 
P & J. Gordon, Middlefield, painter , : 50 6 6 
R. Kidd, Barclay Place, slater : “ 22ara 6 
' Cunningham & Co., 18 Leith Street, glazier : LORS) © 


‘or the reconstruction of properties in Greenside End, Edin- 
burgh, 


Accepted tenders. 
Scott & Brown, Lever Street, mason . 3225 0 O 
A. Calder, Barclay Place, joiner. : 220 OO 
‘J. Baird & Son, East London Street, plasterer nlO2y 0. O 
D. Blake & Co., Beaverhall Road, plumber 72 co O40 
'P.’ Bell & Son, Pitt Street, smith : p Mer ADT 7 (6 
iP “& J. Gordon, Midclefield, painter . - a24 06) I 


SMALLBURGH. 


For alterations and additions to the laundry and the erection 


of new receiving wards and a disinfector at the workhouse 
at Smallburgh, Norfolk. Mr. JoHN T. LEE, architect, 
26 Great James Street, Resa Row, W.C. 


eH. Blyth  . £1,620 0 o 
Carter & Wright 1,609 0 o 
G Riches. : 1572.50) © 
W. Porter. : : : : : +081;5702 "0% .0 
H.C. Greengrass. : : ; : 1,52) On O 
W. Laycock - 1,498 Io o 
W. & F. Appleton 1,489 8 9 
H. Skuffham 1 Oy yey a t 
G. BE. Hawes’: . : 1,440 0 Oo 
A D. Boddy & Son. : ; . - 1,399 0 o 
RG, Watts: +. é : : ; 5 - 1,396 0 o 
W. J. Hannant . : ; - . 1357 OO 
Batchelor & Son é : ; : ; at, Loos lOm O 


STOCKPORT. 


For street works in Ellen Street and Passage No. 1 off 


Churchill Street. 
veyor. 
V. D. Hayes : 
W Hz. Eva, 288 Stockport F Road, Cheadle Heath 
(accepted ) A 


Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, ‘berough sur- 
£216.19 7 

ZOD 57. 
STRETFORD. 


For alterations and additions to the Stretford town hall. Mr. 


ERNEST WORRAL, surveyor. 


R. Holland £5359 (9) ie, 
W. Thorpe ligseasy, ter We 
S. Warburton : ; , : 1-37) OF O 
Young, Tinker & Young ; : ; ; 152504 Geo 
R. Neill & Sons ; 1237 OM O 
R CARLYLE, Old Trafford \ (accepted) 1,228 0 oO 
Burgess & Galt ‘ Fi05 FOr oO 
TROWBRIDGE 
For the erection of a warehouse in Church Street. - Mr. 
WALTER W. SNAILUM, architect, Church Street, Trow- 
bridge. 
J. Long & Sons : ; : : , . £1,239 © ,0 
E. Linzey . : 97250) (O 
G. Moore, Trowbridge (ac cepted) | 944 0 0 


| Estimates given from 
Architects’ Plans, Specifications 
or Instructions, 


‘Minimum Quotations 
_ Compatible with seasoned 
Materials and good work, 


fain Entrance 


113-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD 


F urnishing Contractors 


Woodwork, Enterior Decorations, and 
Floor Coverings. 


Illustrated Furnishing 
Catalogue Free, 


References to important 
Contracts recently completed 
for Municipal and other 
Pub ic Buildings 


Opposite Goodge Street. 


. LONDON, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES, WALSALI. | 
For the erection of a boys’ department and for extending and | For the erection of new buildings at the workh 
improving the infants’ department at Cwmpark, Ystrady- Road, Walsall, Mr. H. E. LAVENDER rorkhouse, Pleck 
ged Mr. Jacos REES, architect, Hillside Cottage, Street, Walsall. i : aha 
entre. 
E JONES, Cwmpark, Treorky, Glam (accepted) £6,431 9 1 ir soci & Sons 2, SO » £91225 eo 
For erecting a chapel at Miskin, Moyntain Ash. Mr. T. W. W. Wistance . : - “ 2 ‘ : ee : x 
MILLAR, architect, Mountain Ash, T. Hardy . A a A : c = é 8 cb 0 : 
Te-WiDavise ‘ ‘ - E 5 . £2,400 0 O Ik Mallin . i - s : i = 8.579 a “al 
Jones Bros. : « 2,350 0 9 D. Roberts A ; 5 : f : 8,550 0° 4 
F, MILLS, Mountain “Ash (accepted ) é (ane sO 757. T. Hughes . ; ; 2 ; ‘ 4 8,410 0 4 
For extensions and renovations to Tabernacle chapel, J. Guest & Son. . : : : : « 8,400lmo 0) 
Pontardawe. Mr. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 63 Wind Street, | W- Kendrick & Sons eee 
architect. yee . . : . : . 8,261REe, 0 
T sRichatds <7 ot ar Se ee Ce eee 90-2 oy 0 .Tildesley s+ + + 5 
Bennett Bros... arias ‘ ; : 1,420 °o Oo H. Wilcock & Co. . : -. 6 6 BIBER 0 
D. Jenkins j : : ; S137 OOM O W. Hopkins. : ‘ : : , » 7;999 9 o 
Jones, Price, Rees & Davies . Woe) te i 2088 0-0 R, Harris on : T,93e oO 
WALTERS & JOHNS, Morriston, near Swansea W. H. Gripes, King’ s Heath, Birmingham (ae- 
(accepted) . 5 : 3 5 : eT 2GOssOmEO cepted) . ‘ Tihs Meme ())/ 5) 2! (a 
For the conversion of the three departments at Ynyshir into 
one for boys for the Ystradyfodwg School Board. Mr. 
JacoB REES, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. Pie WIBSEY. 
W. H. COOKSLEY, Miskin, Llantrissant (ac- For the decoration of the Wesleyan Reform chapel at Wibsey, — 
cepted) . . : : ; . £2,400 0 O Bradford. Mr. WILLIAM H. SHARP, architect, 239 Rooley 
Lane, Bradford. ; 
WEMBLEY. S. Kendall 
For street works as follows:—(a) Kerbing and preparing foot- H Taylor : : ‘i > : : A “A177 4 é 
paths for paving (Contract No. 1); (0) paving with Croft J Ht Sharp ee “hx: See CC 
= . ‘ p- . . . . ° G - 45. 0 0 
adamant slabs (Contract No. - J. Lynn 13f 0 < 
ees Contract No : J.Gurnell 2 + + 
- Adams. , : : : ; ‘ £733 9 J. H. Townsend - ‘ 5 : : ; - TET” c) 
Lip Eaves 2 2Gt eT foe ieee teens 70. 9 6| J. Hankins»  « +s. % -) 5 er 
arene Ltd) tics oN ee ete ee eee es 13 om Z Ea en a ey ES S| 
s : : : I. alton . ; 5 ‘ C ° 4 i 
T. FREE & SONS, "Maidenhead (ace spied) ; Seo Sth) e2 J. Noble & Son . ; : : ; : : 93 5 
A.B. Champniss.  . + §9018 6/. J. Wallace.  .  . «epee 
ee No 2, J C. Calvert : : eee : : ~ — Bmr3,. ¢ 
Bees b ; : 5 . : : 837 fo) = ee Sonsse- ; 5 4 ‘ .  (Sgmo:¢ 
aynes . A A x ; : é Peano ve liye 7 . Wilkinson 5 F F : % ; oo Opa (1 
A. B. Champniss WBN) tO aeo W. Jagger . ; : 5 : ‘ ; : 7 (om 
CROFT GRANITE PRICK AND Conc RETE Co., Cejagger. MO” 4 
Ltp., Croft, near Leicester (accepted) . sean OO R. HOLBROOK & Son, 6 Legrams Lane, 1 Brad- 
Preston Granite Consetda : ; : 2 2625-010) 40 ford (accepted ) . ; : : Pee) Oa 


= 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITH, 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. _ 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other re 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Oonnections and Figs 


@e _ oo 
f . at lowest retail prices. 
Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London. x3 Telephone No. y 
eee el 
= a W d = = = =] 


Anew decotative 
material 
transparent and 
opadqtte « 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
re 


WE ee 
Vaan “SAMSON” i} 


nN ; SOLID BRAIDED, SASH UNE 


OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED ng 
“BEST” SASH LINES AT 


WIPE Practicauty THE SAME PRIGE | 
DIT 1S SPECIFIED evan ff 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


IT 1S USED oy aut tHE 


N\\\ “BEST | BUILDERS. | 


/ y \\ NN \WM. E. PECK & Go. 
vin Nua) '8, BRADFORD AVENUE, 


LONDON, £.€. 4 


- The 


CLOISONNE GLAss & 
CO, 


oor Berners St.Oxford St. 
London W. 


“prices f Bae square foot 


vo eats PHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL, 3 


BEDFORD LEME RE «CC 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHE. bh 


| to HM. the King; H.M. Office. of Works, H.M. Office of Woods: and Forests, the London Con CORATT 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free, 50,000. PRAT. AND DECORAT! 


14°77 STRAND, L.ON DON, W.C 


| 
| Ave. 7, 1903.] 


=| 
Received too late for Classification. 
| EASTONVILLE. 
dir carrying-out sewage works at Cottimore and Eastonville, 
Surrey. Mr, RADFORD, engineer. 

General contract. 


J. & G, Binns, Croydon . : 5 4 ~ £5,736. @. 0 
. Pipes and machinery. 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. 1,729 0 0 


PAIGNTON. 
yr alterations and additions to the Curledge Street Board 


school, Mr. FREDERICK WM. VANSTONE, architect, 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE 
BROWN, of Paignton. ' 
Hi Webbermessous. -. « =. « . £1,968 0 o 
Maunder & Mudge . = : c 1,950 0 O 
N. Drew . : A . ° - 1,920 0 0 
E, Westlake* . : - 1,885 10 o 


* Accepted with modifications, 
WALSALL. 
Er the erection of new buildings for the Walsall Board of 
Guardians. 
HARVEY GIBBS (accepted) «ls 


COMPETITION OPEN. Es, 
-HeEywoop.—Sept. 14.—Competitive designs are invited for 
1ibrary building to be erected in Church Street at a cost of 
j2cZ. Premiums of 30/., 20/. and 1c/. will be awarded for 
jsigns adjudged of sufficient merit and placed first, second 
11 third in order respectively. Mr. J. Ainsworth Settle, 
\inicipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 


- £7,979 9 oO 


| VARIETIES. 


; Tuesday the King paid a visit to Osborne in order to 
zn the new Naval College, of which Mr. Hawks, of H.M. 
ice of Works, was the architect, and Mr. McManus, of 
--mmersmith, the contractor. : 

THE Jewish community in Manchester having decided to 
sct a hospital of their own, the foundation-stone was laid at 
S:etham on the 23rd ult. The site of the new hospital, 
ych will be called the Victoria Memorial Jewish Hospital, is 
r<lizabeth Street, a short distance from the main thorough- 
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fare, Cheetham Hill Road, and the cost of the building when 
completed (a portion only is to be erected now) is estimated at 
10,0007 to 12,000/, : 

MR. W. A. Ducat held an inquiry on Wednesday at the 
Widnes town hall, on behalf of the Local Government Board, 
into the application of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 
80o/, for the reconstruction of the river wall on the southern 
boundary of the accident hospital. Mr. Craik, deputy town 
clerk, stated that 2507. out of the 800/. had already been 
expended, and it was pointed out in a letter to the Local 
Government Board on June 18 that the matter was urgent, as 
the adjoining property was in danger. The damage to the 
wall appeared to have been caused by the action of the tide in 
gradually undermining the foundations of the wall. On July 3 
the borough surveyor reported that the remaining portion of 
the wall was in a defective condition. The committee made an 
inspection of it, and they had decided to have it reconstructed, 
The contractor’s tender was 5507. Evidence bearing out the 
above having been given, the inquiry terminated. 

NEW and commodious tramway offices, erected from the 
designs of Mr, C, Brownridge, borough engineer, were opened 
recently in Birkenhead. The building, which has cost 
about 3,300/.,, is two storeys in height, having a frontage of 
76 feet to Laird Street, where the main entrance is situated. 
On the ground floor is the general office, 30 feet by 22 feet, a 
fireproof strong room, and timekeepers and inspectors’ rooms. 
On the upper floor are the manager’s room, store rooms and 
lavatories. The building is fitted throughout with electric 
light. The main facade is relieved by two oriel bay windows 
on the upper floor, these of the main entrance having been 
built entirely of dressed Bryntey stone from the Wrexham 
quarries. The remainder of the building has been constructed 
of common machine-made brick with red pressed brick facings, 
string-courses and stone dressings. 

THE Bridge House Estates committee recently took a 
census of the vehicular traffic over the City bridges, for the 
purpose, primarily, of ascertaining the extent to which 
Southwark Bridge is used. A record of all vehicles passing 
north and south over the four bridges was kept for a week. It 
was found that during that period 125,373 vehicles passed 
over London Bridge, 62,644 going northward, and 62,729 
southward ; 24,432 over Southwark Bridge—12,148 northward, 
and 12,284 southward; 112,305 over Blackfriars Bridge— 
56,618 northward, and 55,687 southward; and 85,353 over the 


Tower Bridge—43,497 northward, and 41,856 southward. It 


) 


REENWOOD & BATLEY, un. 


ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 


ECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 


NM 


i i 
[a J 
LUGREENICoD ae Halal Sica 
AROS 


i 
i i i 


No. 6395. DE LAVAL PATENT STEAM TURBIN? DYNAMO, . 


a SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


MOTORS and 
DYNAMOS. 


DE LAVAL’S PATENT STEAM 
TURBINE MOTORS, 
TURBINE DYNAMOS, 
PUMPS and FANS. 


ADVANTAGES— 
Small Space Occupied. “> 
No Vibration. 3 
No Special Foundations. Required. 
Economy in Steam Consumption. 
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will be seen that Southwaik Bridge is the least used, and it is 
in a great measure due to the steep gradient on the City side, 
which is avoided as much as possible by the drivers of heavy 
vehicles. It is for the purpose of remedying this defect that 
the Bridge House Estates Committee have approved of a 
scheme in favour of the practical rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge, at an outlay of nearly 350,00°7. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Chorley (Lancs) Town Council 
the special general purposes committee recommended that 
“the Chorley Electric Lighting Order, 1898, be disposed of to 
the best advantage.” Councillor Stone moved an amendment 
to refer the subject back to the committee. Councillor Gideon 
Jackson thought the Corporation should do all in its power to 
keep the order alive if the Board of Trade would sanction a 
further extension. It would hardly be right to let it lapse after 
spending 8co/, but under no consideration should they let the 
order lapse without fighting for it. The amendment was 
carried. 

Mr. G H. CorramM, Hampstead borough electrical 
engineer, submitted a statement to the Hampstead Council, 
showing that their electric-lighting works were extremely 
prosperous during 1902-03. The cost of the works was 
17,3902, as against 16,785/. in the previous year. Including 
interest, sinking fund and all charges, each unit sold cost the 
Council 392d, as against 4:c6d. in the previous year, and 
produced in revenue 4 33¢., aS against 4'347., so that the profits 
per unit sold show an increase, although the charges are 
slightly less. 

THE tenth half-yearly meeting of the Great Northern and 
City Railway Company was held on Tuesday at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, Sir Charles Scotter presiding. The 
chairman said the line was practically completed between 
Moorgate Street and Drayton Park. The generating station 
was complete and the whole of the machinery ready for work. 
A great part of the rolling-stock had been delivered and the 
remainder was practically completed He thought he was 
justified in stating that before their next half-yearly meeting 
the line would practically be open for traffic between Finsbury 
Park and Moorgate Street. They looked upon the extension of 
the line to the Bank as being a very important part of the system 
of the railway, and although it wou!d not be ready when the 
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| 
other part was completed, they did not intend to delay the openir 
of the line to Finsbury Park They had every reason — 
believe the line would be opened with success: They we| 
strongly of opinion that the Finsbury Park extension and ¢} 
extension to the Bank were most important factors in conne 
tion with the success of the railway, and although they antic 
pated a very heavy traffic even to Moorgate Street, they we 
quite certain that the traffic would be considerably increas, 
when they were able to announce that they could carry passe, 
gers from Finsbury Park to the Bank. The directors, in tie 
report, state that the main line from Moorgate Street, throug 
Old Street and Essex Road, to Drayton Park is now almo 
completed The extension from Drayton Park to Finsby 
Park is in a forward state, and the whole of the tunnels aq) 
expected to be completed by the end of August. The Static 
at Highbury authorised-by the company’s Acts, 1902 and 190 
is in course of construction. It 1s not intended to fill up tt 
vacancy on the board created by the death of Sir Allen Sarle, 


TRADE NOTES. 
Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Mancheste 
have just supplied their patent warm-air ventilating Manchest 
grates to the Clifton Street schco's, Swindon, 

Mr T. A’ Harris,’ Phoenix Works, Collingwood Stree 
Blackfriars Road, has prepared a neat and businesslike pric 
list of sanitary fittings and appliances, all of which are ful) 
illustrated and priced. 

THE triumphal arches at Cork on the occasion of the King 
visit were designed and erected by Messrs. Defries. Th 
decoration and illumination of the premises of the Bank \ 
Ireland, the Munster and Leinster Bank, the City Cli 
County Club, and of the leading business firms were al: 
executed by them 

Messrs. CHAMBERS, SCOTT & CO, engineers, cran 
builders and machine-tool makers, Motherwell, announce th: 
they have taken as pariner Mr. John Chambers, Wh. Sch 
late chief engineering draughtsman with Messrs, Wighan 
Richardson & Co, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

THE inhabitants of ‘Ropley, near Alresford, Hants, ai 
going to erect as a memorial to the late Queen Victoria a ne 
clock in their parish church, to strike the hours, and with tn 
large external dials, from the designs of Lord Grimthorp 
Messrs. Wm Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, hay 
the work in hand. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

jessRs. MORRISON & SONS, of Wavertree, Liverpool, have 
(tained the contract for the erection of the new hospital at 
) zakerley, which will cost 121,4752, or about 500/. per bed. 


THE foundation-stone of new county buildings at North- 
certon, which are estimated to cost altogether over 40,0c0/., 
ls been laid. The new buildings are ornate, and will 
jovide accommodation for all the departments of the Council. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL is in course of erection at Harborne 
- connection with the General Institution for the Blind, 
igbaston, Birmingham, which will be the first building in 
agland specially constructed for teaching blind children by 
e kindergarten method. The object which the committee 
ve in view is to train the unfortunate little ones under their 
‘re to-earn their living, and thus prevent them becoming a 
irden to themselves, to their friends or to the poor law. The 
-sidential school, the foundation-stone of which has just been 
jd, will accommodate forty children, and will cost about 
,scoz, An excellent site has been secured on the Court Oak 
‘ad, with a frontage to Woodville Road. The building will 
| of brown brick, with red brick bands and white Grinshill 
one dressings, and the roof will be tiled. The elevations will 
| ofa very simple character. The main entrance faces Woodville 
nad, in a slightly projecting bay, with plain columns and 
‘asters. The windows will be plain, with rubbed, gauged 
4t red-brick arches, varied about half-way down by the pro- 
>ting bay window of the dining-room. The Court Oak Road 
‘ont will have a gable end with quoins. This part of the 
uilding will contain two dormitories, and the other two 
ormitories will be lighted by one wide dormer window in the 
‘ntre. On the ground floor there will be three classrooms, 
yo play-rooms, four music-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, 
ullery, pantry and larder, rooms-for mistresses and matron, 
ismall dispensary, cloak-rooms, boot-rooms, airing-room and 
e usual offices. There will be a couple of porches leading 
ym the play-rooms to the spacious play-grounds on the Court 
lak Road side. The upper storey will be divided into four 
ormitories, mistresses and servants’ bedrooms, linen, ward- 
be and sewing-rooms, bath-rooms and lavatories There 
‘ll also be an isolated wing for sick children, a room for 
nvalescents and a nurses’ room, with separate staircase and 
(trance, The architects are Messrs.-J. A. Chatwin & Son, 
¢ Birmingham, and Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, 
ie the builders. 
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WROUGHT-IRON WINE BINS AND STRONG-ROOM 


FITTINGS. 

THE Universal Wine Bin Company, of Alfred Road, South 
Norwood, S.E. (Mr J. Stevens, manager), are manufacturers of 
wrought-iron wine bins, cellar and strong-room fittings, in 
which class of work they have had, we understand, large and 
varied experience, while among the facilities that they possess 
for executing orders with despatch are some up-to-date 
machines and a number of ingenious tools, as well as labour- 
saving appliances of the newest pattern. Due regard is paid 
by the firm in question to the importance of having wine bins 
and cellar fittings efficiently designed and carried out, both 
with the view of properly economising space and insuring free- 
dom from risk of breakage. Strong-rooms, moreover, fitted up 
by them with their improved wrought-iron fittings for banks, 
insurance offices and solicitors’ offices, &c, combine, we are 
assured, not only great strength with lightness, but economise 
space and allow ofa free circulation of air, besides possessing 
the advantage of being easily removed when necessary. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that among other orders 
recently executed by the company in question was one from 
the Bank of Adelaide for extensive strong-room fittings, which. 
gave much satisfaction. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE new edition of the catalogue of Builders’ Ironmongery 
(No 7), issued by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co, Ltd., shows 

the advantages of an organisation which is well directed, and 
has gained power by long experience. As every architect 
knows, the history of the establishment goes back to “ the- 
brave days of cld,” when Gothic prevailed, and the production 
of a piece of metalwork was so regulated as to come within 
the province of ecclesiasticism rather than of commercialism. 
But there could be no better safeguard against careless work 
than the aspirations of the time. ‘hat the old spirit still pre- 
vails the catalogue is evidence. The objects in it are as 
diverse as is possible with builders’ ironmongery, but the least 
of them shows a regard for excellence. If manufactured by the 

firm the forms are suitable, and if they are ornamented there is fit- 

ness, as in the Gothic days. If produced by patentees there is 
care exercised in the selection. The consequence is that the pages 
can be examined without finding anything which will show in- 

difference to good taste. That is saying much when we know 
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lead by diverting attention from defects in construction. In other | of these instruments were used, one in the centre of the beam 
catalogues will be seen what can be done by Messrs. Hart, Son, | and one at each end, 1 foot away from the wall, They were 
Peard & Co. in art metalwork and ornamental work on a large | placed in position and adjusted to zero by Mr. W. 


ae Dunn, 
scale, but the strict supervision which characterises the firm is 11.45 the load was commenced to be put on; * 


mo less demonstrated with the varied stock of ironmongery | instruments were noted by Mr. Dunn for each jo a : 
which can meet all requirements of ordinary buildings and, we | of load up to se tons, and again when the load equal 
may add, at low prices. to 4 cwts. per foot had been reached, [ 
The total deflection for the normal load measured in milli. 
5 t isi illimet in centre, th iF the | 
HENNEBIQUE’S SYSTEM OF FERRO-CONCRETE | Pro's 29 millimetres in centre, the average of the 


deflection of the piers o 85 millimetre giving a real defléction 
CONSTRUCTION. of the beam of 205 millimetres, or tes of the saan 


foe 3800 { 

A NUMEROUS party of architects, engineers and others inte- additional load of 50 per cent. equal to 6 cwts, per foot super. 
rested in constructional works accepted the invitation of | ficial was then put on, and records taken as shown on diagram, — 
Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. to witness on the 29th instant at | sheet two. The total deflection for this load of 86:7 tons was 
Messrs. Whitbread’s Brewery, Tottenham, what turned out to | 4°8 millimetres, the average of the deflections of the piers 
be a remarkably interesting and successful demonstration of | I millimetre giving a real deflection of the beam of 3:8 milli | 
the strength and weight-sustaining capabilities of ferro-concrete | metres, equal to zos Of the span. The total load of 867 tons 
construction on the Hennebique system. was completed at 3 o'clock, and its removal was begun at) 

The building which Messrs, Cubitt & Co, who are licensees | 4 o'clock and finished at twenty-five minutes past five, - The 
under the patents, have erected from the designs of Mr. Arthur | deflection was then 35 millimetre in the centre, ‘65 millimetre 
Dixon, will be used by Messrs. Whitbread as a store, a | on north pier, and ‘o§ millimetre on south pier, or an average 
purpose for which the Hennebique system is of the great- | of 35 millimetre of the piers, so that at that moment there was | 
est value, as it provides the maximum clear floor space | no permanent deflection. At twenty-five minutes past seven — 
combined with the greatest strength, as was triumphantly | (two hours after the removal of the load) the instruments read ; 
demonstrated on this occasion. Fora description of the test | as follows:—Centre, 0-3 millimetre ; south side, oo millimetre; — 
itself we cannot do better than give the official report as | north side, 06 millimetre, showing that the beam had com- — 
follows, adding that the ferro-concrete cement was supplied by | pletely recovered itself, During the whole of the experiment’ 
Messrs. Martin, Earle & Co., of Queen Victoria Street, E C :-— | there was no trace of a crack or fissure. The total deflection p 

“The floor has a clear span of 25 feet 7 inches between the | under the 6 cwts per foot load is represented by the*space 
walls; the thickness of the floor is 5 inches, finished on top | between these two lines. ae | 
with cement paving 1} inch thick; the floor is supported on c Cai =38 millimemede oe 
main beams 14 inches wide, 22 inches deep and 11 feet 3 inches = a: 
from centre to centre, with secondary bearns 5 inches wide and 
9 inches deep. One complete bay was tested, so the total re Basi 
surface der te load ee 25 feet 7 inches x rf feet 3 inches TRAMCARS AS HOUSES. S| 
= 288 feet superficial. The floor was calculated for a super- | THE Liverpool Corporation having. substituted electricity for 
imposed load of 4 cwts. per foot superficial, therefore the normal | horse-power on the tramways, the old cars‘have been so 0 
test load was 288x4=57 tons 12 cwfs. The load was | various purchasers. They have settled down, so to spea ‘says. 
composed of bags of ballast; 864 bags were filled with | the Liverpool Courier, to a.comfortable old age in rural byway: 
ballast, so that each bag with its contents weighed | in the gardens of villadom, on ‘the playing fields. of the © 
exactly 2 cwts., giving a total load of 86 tons 8 cwts., being the | “flannelled fool and the muddied oaf,” and on the beach an it 
normal load plus 50 per cent, the agreed test to which the | amidst the sandhills of the wave-washed coasts of West. 
floor was to be subjected. The instruments used for the tests Lancashire and the Wirral peninsula. They were no longer of — 
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dy use in the tramway service, not even as trailers, and they 
\nt to the highest bidder. In the early days of the clearance 
ce they were in great demand. The best cars found a ready 
rirket, and are now doing duty as snug summer-houses and 
¢ dios in many a suburban garden, while others may be seen 
- various places between Liverpool and Ainsdale and Leasowe 
ed Hoylake serving their purpose admirably as shelters, 
|thing vans, hen-cotes, workmen’s huts, &c, Numerous 
«cket and football clubs of the minor class aspired to the 
«znity of possessing a tent by purchasing Mr. Bellamy’s 
srplus stock, and various volunteer corps have also 
jen good customers, judging from the trams and 
‘anibuses so conspicuous in the vicinity of Altcar Rifle 
ange. The prices have varied from 7/. Ios. to 30s, five trams 
st year realising 6/. 12s. each, and fifty-four omnibuses 
8s. 11d. each. In almost every case the routes along which 
‘2 old cars formerly rattled are still indicated by their painted 
<ms—a reminder of their past glory. Thereby hangs a tale. 
‘me time ago complaints were made about a wooden struc- 
te which had been dumped down near the end of New 
lighton pier. It was one of the old horse cars. The pro- 
jietor of the shanty did a roaring trade in the sale of ginger 
jer, Eccles cakes, mint rock and such like luxuries. Whether 
{2 Klondike possibilities of the establishment excited the 
jilousy of rivals or not is a matter of little moment ; suffice it 
iat an objection was raised against it and against 
‘c. R Bellamy, general manager.” Mr. Bellamy is certainly 
ue of the ablest and most successful general managers of 
‘amways in the country, but as yet he has not had an oppor- 
jnity of displaying his enterprise in the ginger beer and mint 
ick line, his connection with the business in question being 
nited toa few unobliterated letters in paint. 


UNDERGROUND BAKEHOUSES.* 


HE most progressive part of the Factory and Workshops Act 
_ Igor is undoubtedly the section relating to underground 
\kehouses. The real value of this section is at the present 
'ne difficult to estimate, but we can safely say that it will be 
' direct ratio to its practical application, 

_ * From a paper read by Mr. T. Foley Cass at the Congress of the 
unitary Institute. 


The general method of construction, or what appears to be 
nearer the mark, of the conversion of underground rooms into 
bakehouses, will be sufficiently well known to you without any, 
description here. Many of these places are low, damp, dark,. 
miserable hovels, which ought to be condemned without the 
least hesitation; but, on the other hand, there may be many 
other places which are suitable, or can be made suitable for use. 

I believe some attempt is being made to set up a standard 
of suitability upon which a certificate for the continuation of 
any underground bakehouse may be granted. This may or 
may not be a wise course to take, for no doubt each case will 
have to be considered on its merits ; however I should like to 
state what appears to me should be required before any certifi- 
cate is given. 

Construction, &¢.—All the requirements of the Factory and 
Workshops Act and the Public Health Acts relating to water- 
supply, sanitary conveniences, drains, ash-pits and sleeping 
apariments should be strictly complied with. 

The floors and tops should be free from dampness and 
constructed of, or lined with, a smooth impervious material 
(preferably the floors of cement concrete, walls lined with 
glazed brick or tiles, and the tops of cement concrete on steel 
joists). No wooden casements or matchboard linings should 
be allowed. 

The floor-space of any workroom should not be less than 
150 superficial feet, the depth of the floor below the highest 
ground level adjoining or nearest to the bakehouse should not 
be more than 7 feet, the height from the floor to the ceiling 
should in no case be less than 8 feet 6 inches, and the ceiling 
should not be less than 3 feet above the highest ground level, 
which will be found to be quite little enough for the purposes 
of lighting and ventilation. 

If this arrangement was put into practice the height from 
floor to ceiling would work out somewhat as follows :— 

Where the depth of the floor The height from floor to 
below the ground level is ceiling would be 


7 feet 10 feet 

6 ,, 6 inches Oj. = Gunches 
6 ” ° ” 9 ” Oo ” 

5 ” 6 9 8 ” 6 ” 


Windows should be provided in all workrooms equal to not 
less than one-tenth of the floor space, made to open directly 
to the open air close to the ceiling, and to half the extent of 
the window area No window should extend below the 
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ground level except in the case of windows looking into an 
open area not less than 3 feet in width and free from any 
obstruction of light; also in addition such other natural .means 
of lighting should be enforced as will adequately light any part 
of any workroom by ordinary diffused daylight. 

No underground bakehouse should be considered suitable 
in which it is necessary to use artificial light during any period 
of ordinary daylight. 

In addition to the windows, adequate and suitable means of 
permanent ventilation should-be provided, also means for 
carrying away any vapours or fumes directly from all ovens 
and gas-stoves into the open air or chininey-flue should be 
provided. 

No system of ventilation should be considered by which 
there is any probability of dust, dirt or obnoxious effluvia 
entering the building, and what is known as through ventila- 
tion should be insisted upon. 

Protection from Sewage.—No drain should be allowed to 
pass immediately over any part of the bakehouse or oven, and 
there should be a free space of about 2 feet between the walls 
of the oven and any wall of the bakehouse which is backed by 
the earth above the level of the bakehouse floor, and all area 
gullies should be provided with suitable valves to prevent 
‘flood waters from the sewers entering the building. 

Approaches —The approaches to an underground bake- 
‘house should be by means of properly constructed and 
€fficiently lighted stairs, furnished with proper hand-rails, and, 
if internal], with proper screen and door above ground level. 
No step-ladders should be accepted, and no trap-doors or 
hatchways should be allowed in the ceiling of the bakehouse 
for any purpose whatever. 

Storage-rooms —Sufficient storage-rooms for materials used 
in baking, and proper coal or coke bunkers, should be provided, 
which should be entirely separated from any baking-room by 
means of walls and doors, and should be separately lighted 
and ventilated. 

In other respects all the furniture (troughs, benches, &c ) 
should be easily movable, and there should be no fixed bins, 
proof-closets or other fixtures in any baking-room, No part of 
the bakehouse should be used for any laundry, dwelling or 
other domestic or business purp se which is not in or incidental 
to the process of baking. It would therefore be necessary, 
where dwellings or shops are attached to the premises, to see 
that they are separately provided with adequate accommodation. 
The bakehouse, as regards its situation in respect to proximity 


of insanitary areas, obnoxious. premises, sewers or othe, : 
objectionable contaminations, should be fully considered before 
granting any certificate. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE report of the select committee of the House of Common, 
on the subject of the ventilation of the Chamber has beer 

issued. The committee were first appointed in April of las, 

year, and reappointed in June of the present Session, Seven, 

teen witnesses were examined, and the recommendations whic} 

the committee make are summarised as follows :—“1 Thy, 

substitution of electric fans for the present exhaust furnaces. 

one fan to’ discharge into the shaft over the Commons lobby 

the other into the shaft above the ladies’ gallery. 2. Simplif. 

cation, so far as is possible, of the inlet passage and arrange. | 
ments for its more thorough cleaning. 3. Use of water screens 

in place of the present water spray. 4. Adoption of the new 

improved more powerful intake fan: 5. Tentative introduc. 
tion of air beneath members’ seats. 6. More frequent removal 

for purposes of cleaning of the matting on the floor and else. 

where 7. Placing the whole of the cleaning arrangement; 
under one authority. 8 The appointment of a sanitary officer 

under the Office of Works, to direct and superintend the 

ventilation of the House 9g. Ths institution of the inquiry 

into problems of ventilation still unsolved, with the view of 

introducing further improvements in the present system.” 

The evidence placed before the committee at seme ofits 
earlier meetings showed, the report says, that the condition o( 
the committee-rooms, corridorsand someother parts of the House 
was far less satisfactory than that of the Chamber itself, Since 
the committee began its labours, however, considerable im. 
provement has been effected by the introduction of fans into 
the committee-rooms, and the worst of the evils previously 
complained of have been remedied. The inquiry recommended 
will, it is hoped, throw much light not only on the ventilation 
of the Chamber itself, but also on that of the committee-rooms 
and other parts of the House. Pending the results of that 
inquiry, the committee are not prepared to make any recom- 
mendations in respect to the latter, except so far as to advise 
that the introduction of fans, which they say should be, if 
possible, noiseless fans, should be extended. They add that 
no system of ventilation of the Chamber and its adjuncts can 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Luce satisfactory results unless the working of the system | that redwood should be employed instead of steel fora great 


«accompanied and supported by a thorough, systematic | tunnel to be constructed this summer. The reason given for 
1 frequent cleaning of all parts of the Chamber and its | the preference for the California wood was that when water 
cincts. It is also obvious that no such cleaning can | passed over it continuously there formed a surface of soapy 
¢thorough and effective unless it is carried out under | and pasty nature which was proof against corrosion, whereas 
» direction and superintendence of one responsible | in the case of steel the particles of sand and matter carried 
viority. In view of the health and comfort of the | with great velocity from the Niagara River cut into and 
jlabers, no expense should be spared in making that | destroyed the steel In an incredibly short space of time.. 
ning as effective as possible, and in repeating the necessary | The Redwood Association was asked if it could fur- 
cations as frequently as is desirable. The day’s dirt ought nish_ 3,000,090 feet of redwood for delivery in Buffalo 
), e removed every day, and more complete purification ought | in July next, and gave an affirmative reply. The 
).e carried out when the House is not sitting, Every system redwood lumber to be supplied for the Niagara power 
f ventilation, however apparently good, needs constant | tunnel is to be 3 inches by 8 inches, and to be set on the. 
«ching, in order that its efficiency may be measured and its / narrow end, the length to be from 12 to 20 feet. _ Redwood has 
1 tcomings detected. Moreover, the knowledge of ventila- | been found exceedingly useful in the construction of the big. 
c, though distinctly progressing, is far from being perfect, Pipes used for the conveyance of water to many of the electric- 
1 the experience which might be gained by the careful and power houses in the northern part of the State, These pipes 
 t observation of what takes place in attempting to ventilate | are built up and banded. They cost less than metal pipes, are 
a building as the House may confidently be expected to | more durable, and are more easily carried around the sharp 
rsh further improvements in the future. The committee, | curves followed by these great water lines It will outlive all 
€:fore, while recognising the valuable services rendered by | other woods when kept constantly moist. While it is not non- 
¢ resent staff from an engineering point of view, recommend combustible, which quality some enthusiasts have erroneously 
a there should be also a sanitary officer of recognised ascribed to it, it burns much more slowly than any other kind 
(tific knowledge and experience It would be the duty of | of timber used for building purposes, as it contains no 
can officer to watch over the ventilation of the House, | inflammable oil or resin. While it is not desirable to be used 
ng such observations, and even experiments, as may seem | as a fire wall, the resistance it offers to the inroads of fire has 
sable to ascertain how far the System is working satisfac- | been the salvation of many dwellings constructed with it. The 
", to make such recommendations as may seem to him discarded stumps of redwood felled for their lumber many 
cisary or desirable, and to advise generally on the ventila- years since have come into favour for the manufacture of 
1f the House. furniture and the interior decorations of buildings, the curled 

grain making beautiful figures, and the wood itself taking a 
fine polish. Just at present California redwood is in great 


CALIFORNIAN REDWOOD demand in the East, partly because the forests in that section 


i Foreign Office has just issued a report from the Consul- uses to which it can be profi 
tral at San Francisco in which he states that a new demand 
| orung up for redwood, a material which California alone 
vupply. It has been discovered by the chief engineer of 
lagara Falls Power Company that, under certain condi- 


vwhich rule in connection with that enterprise, the hardest PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

es inferior in resisting power to California redwood. The | Tur subject of “ Timber-Treating Plants,” with especial 
nany sent an agent here to obtain figures for furnishing | reference to railway ties, was treated by Mr. W. W. Curtis 
cul million feet of the local lumber for one of the great | beforethe American Society of Engineers on May 20. Attention 
rs at Niagara Falls, It appears that the engineer-in- | was called to the fact that, although the subject of timber 
eof the Niagara Falls Power Company had recommended preservation had been before the public for a gieat number of 
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years, it had received but little consideration until recently, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the timber supply seemed inex- 
haustible. As time passed on new sources of supply were made 
available at former rates, because of new methods of mer- 
chandising and cheaper rates of transportation. Then too the 
actual results to be obtained from such treatment were either 
unknown or disputed. As such treatment is necessarily some- 
what ‘expensive in first cost, it was not used by such manage- 
ments as were desirous of making a good showing for the 
moment. ‘ To-day, however, conditions are different. The 
value of such treatment is recognised, as may be inferred from 
the fact that the number of ties to be treated in the present 
year will probably equal the product of the last twelve years. 

** As might be expected, several processes are in use. One 
cof the oldest, and also one of the cheapest, is burnettising, or 
the injection of zinc chloride. Good results are accomplished 
‘by this method, but it is open to the objection that the salts 
‘being soluble after a time are dissolved out of the timber, so 
that when the amount remaining becomes less than a certain 
mimimum, fungus life can begin its work anew. A condition 
‘for good results with this method especially, as well as with 
‘others, is the thoroughly drying of the ties after treatment, and 
the placing of these in a well-drained road bed. 

Another method is the Wellhouse or zinc-tannin treatment 
‘This to some extent overcomes the objections to the former 
,process by sealing up the ducts in the timber by means of 
‘injections of glue and tannin following that of the 
chloride. Doubt has been expressed of late as to the 
additional life secured by the glue and tannin being equivalent 
jn value to the additional cost of the treatment. As the 
additional cost of this method as compared with the former is 
but 3 cents per tie, it would seem that a small_increase in the 
life of the tie would warrant the additional expense, each year’s 

life of the same being estimated at a value of 5 cents. 

Still another method which is in use at the present time 1S 
that of the zinc-creosote treatment, As creosote is the best 
timber preservative known, it would naturally be expected that 
any treatment in which this is employed would be an improve- 
ment. In regular creosoting such a large amount is absorbed 
in obtaining a distribution sufficient to have any value that the 
cost for the oil alone in the case of a 6-inch by 8-inch tie 
amounts to 30 cents on the basis of 12 pounds per cubic foot 
and a cost of I cent per pound for the oil. This at present is 
generally considered prohibitive, although a life of twenty 
years can be expected as the result of such treatment, provided 
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the ties do not cut out before this time. To overcome th| 
difficulty several methods are used in which a combination 
creosote ‘and zinc chloride is employed. The zinc-creoso 
treatment undoubtedly is of great value, and in Mr. Curtic 
judgment superior to most of the other methods employed, 

‘A fourth method émployed is the Hasselman process. Tt 
consists in the boiling of the timber ina solution of several su 
stances, the principal one being sulphate of iron. A record 
efficiency by this process has not as yet been definitely esi 
blished, although it is no doubt the cheapest method that c 
be employed. : 

The cost of treatment per cubic foot by the various metho| 

not including any charges for profit, depreciation or intere 
varies from 3% cents for burnettising, 5 cents for zinc-tannin a 
74 cents for anc-creosote, to 15 cents for creosote on the ba 
of 12 Ibs. to the cubic foot. Although it may not be possible 
determine which particular treatment is the most profitable, 
is safe to say that whenever an inferior tie can be purchas 
and treated by any one of the processes, and then cost no mc 
than a white oak or other first-class tie, the adoption of tre. 
ment is justified. ‘ 

My Curtis then described a plant recently erected Si, 
a plant, to be of the greatest value, should be so arranged t); 
any process which may be developed in the future may beus, 
The description included the proper method of handling , 
ties, both before and after treatment. The requisites of ; 
plant proper, as regards the machinery required, was outlin, 
including the cylinders in which the timber is treated, ; 
means of generating the steam used for steaming the timl, 
the condensers and air-pumps for creating a vacuum in: 
cylinders, and such pumps as are required for transferring : 
fluid used in the treatment from cylinders to storage tanks | 
vice versé, and also for supplying a pressure for forcing > 
fluid into the timber. 

In the discussion which followed the paper, it was brott 
out that only such treatment as caused the fluid to penete 
all parts of the timber was of value, although several compous 
for external application which are being advertised mighte 
of benefit in certain special places, where timbers were exp(d 
to very humid air or similar conditions. Very little data s 
been obtained as to the effect of treatment on the strengtf 
timbers, the holding power of spikes or similar det. 
Another fact brought out by the discussion was the destrucin 
of the tie, not by decay, but rather by cutting out, im the se 
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SUPPLEMENT 
JOINTS OF DRAINS —weight per bushel is an unreliable guide—also whether it 
| . 


contains free lime or free Sypsum ; then further fer ensile 
oe of the papers read at the Sanitary Congress, Bradford, strain, which should be not less than 509 Ibs_ per square inch 


sated to “ Cement Joints in Drains and Drain-testing.” Mr. ot Retire Fao riduettes being mi 
jmes G. D. Armstrong, the author, sad oe joints | 1™portant, its fineness, 80 Per cent. of which shall pass through 
_ It has been patent to i is pe pba fiat Sousor ee a sieve having 32,409 (thirty-two thousand four hundred) holes 
i stoneware drain pipes fail to maintain their power of stand- per square inch, and the whole through a sieve of 2,500 (two 
i both or either the smoke and: hydraulic tests, and this ; thousand five hundred) holes Per square inch. If not very 
snetimes soon after the laying of the drains, and sometimes finely ground it may expand months after using, thereby 
a2r a considerable lapse of time. Asa rule, however, I find ete flanges or loosening the key between the Pipe and 
3 = ; US e ; 
’ failures can be traced to either the materials being at fault Cause 2,—I do not agree with the use of hot lime being 
othe method of laying. : used for foundations Owing to its €xpansion ; so far as lime is 
, I have often found the flanges of Pipes cracked after the ; 
wer test has been applied, and even before filling in the 
1 1ches, and at other times months afterwards when the pipes Cause 4.—As to this, 
ve “bared” for connections. These failures—notwithstand- found by retesting arise fro 
n the drains have been tested by water and found watertight “carefulness” alone is the 
t me of construction—are due to one or other of the follow- | clause 5, both respecting filling and testing. 
) causes, viz. :— is The thoughts—on reflection—of failures under 4 and 5 
:. Swelling of the cement in the Joint. depict a gruesome picture in the face of modern science, and 


Uneven expansion of the concrete bed, especially if made | the British workman, who is generally employed to put in 
f, hot” cement or ground or lias lime, and not of equal | drains. Trench €xcavated—much too narrow—pipes laid and 
v.cness, as when deep holes are filled up in the bottom of jointed—men very careful—inspector tests by water-—the 
ech or in large “hand-holes”—the expansion lifts the pipes inspector in a burry—drains full, ten minutes—inspector says 
fieir bed, “fill in” and goes—the water let out—workman returns to fill 
. Uneven settlement of the bed, causing deflection of the | in—treads on pipes—“ onward march ” his only thought— 
| ning joints, filling begins—« filling bumps” on pipes—ramming begins— 
'. Uneven or careless filling-in of the trench, or workmen shaken joints—trench filled, all, perhaps, in twenty-four hours,, 
ving on or knocking the pipes, or by débris falling, &c, especially if a quick-setting cément be used—a most dangerous 


Testing or filling-in the trenches before the cement is | and expanding material Oh that it were not true, and 
oughly hard. 


Contraction of the cement in the joints, 

Failure of the joint to stand the pressure, excepting, of 
ue, the jointing material, ; : 
jauses I, 2 and 6 are due entirely to the quality of the 
rials at the time of using or to their wrcng manipulation. i ‘i 
‘| roughly practical and theoretical knowledge of Portland i i 
rt is absolutely necessary that no failure may arise from | of 


slaterial. In this short note a complete Specification of | external forces and weights have found their permanent bear- 
atrial cannot be given, but suffice it to say it should be 


C : | Si ( ing ? I know none, not even one, nor any statutory power, 
« for contraction, expansion, adhesion, disintegration (by 


Probably more failures in drains 
m these faults than any other, and 
remedy, and the same applies to 


Cause 7 applies in many cases— 
iz for twenty-four hours after parts have been made for (2) From improper form of joint. 
r’-four hours), specific gravity, which should be about ei: (4) From the sockets and spigots of the pipes being so 
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I a 


‘highly glazed as not to form a proper surface to allow the | pipes after first making the joint, either before the cement i: ; 
cement and pipe to thoroughly adhere to make a permanent permanently hard or at any future time, or from the contraction 
water-tight joint. of the cement. It is most imperative that no cement be use’ 
The only cement joint I know that will stand satisfactorily | for drains which show any signs of contraction, and that a 
the water-test is this, ze. the cement should be keyed at both | little water as possible be used in its manipulation. Thes, 
-ends, as at A and B, the whole space in the joint being filled | facts are proved by careful observation, which shows that th! 
‘in with cement without gaskin or other material, and my | water 00z€s out between the cement and the pipe. | 
\personal experience also proves that no sand should be used. Some authorities assert that expansion and contraction i 
‘The most important point at which the joint should be perfect | the length of drain causes failure, but I have no personal knov | 
“is at A—z e. between the end of the spigot and the bottom of ledge of such a result and cannot in any way conceive how th 
the socket, a fact which is overlooked by many engineers who | 1emperature in a sewer can so affect stoneware and cemen _ 
use or specify gaskin, &c. When the pipes are being glazed in | Perhaps this idea has been conceived along with the inventic 
the kilns they are stacked on end one on top of another, and | of elastic joints, such as mastic, but I cannot accept the theo) 
where the socket and spigot touch the surfaces are unglazed, | without proof, which at present I cannot find.. With a lon 
forming a natural key for the cement. If from careless | long stretch of imagination, I might figure some - would-] 
stacking the ends are glazed they should be chipped. sanitarian put expansion joints on a 4-1nch cast-iron drain 
Joints made with gaskin should be strongly opposed :— mile long. j : 
(1) Because they disallow the most important part of the To avoid several of these failures many patent joints ha: 
joint; (2) because they allow of a large amount of play in the | been produced, the chief principle in which is having son 
» thus breaking the | jointing material of an elastic nature, such as pitch cor 


line of pipes, allowing the pipes to “sag, : : 
seal between the glaze and the joint; (3) because they allow of | positions. , Some are very. satisfactory if used ‘in Connecti 
There is no gainsaying but that. they aj 


inferior workmen making the joints; (4) because they will not | with cement. 
stand any pressure, especially if subject to vibration. “ avoidances,” not “ remedies.” Cement-jointed drains are n 
Joints. made with cement should be absolutely free and | too well established, to be altered from general use; it wou 


rigid, and drains with cement joints should be laid on a almost if not absolutely require an Act of Parliament. Grant 
foundation which has no possibility of yielding or uneven this hypothesis, we have to try and make them perfect withc 
settlement if it is intended they should remain watertight. If | resort to patent joints or patent pipes. How can this — 
concrete be used it should be very fine, no part to exceed a done? 

3-inch ring gauged about 6 to I of Portland cement (or 1. By having a perfectly rigid foundation or bed. Theo 
stronger, according to soil), and should contain sufficient sand | way to obtain this is by levelling up on rock with suital 
to cause it to consolidate in a solid mass around the pipes—in | cement concrete, or in other soils by a sufficiently thick bed 


fact, to form a concrete pipe outside the stoneware pipe. Portland. cement concrete, which should be thoroughly hi 
When recently removing some old drains where gaskin and set before laying the pipes. ; 
had been used and then the joints “collared” with cement, I 2. By carefully testing the cement to find its qualities, ¢ 
found the collars in some places loose, and in others a little | selecting suitable material. ; 

pressure enabled me to withdraw the spigots from the sockets. 3. By instructing workmen, and employing only those \) 


e result where the part of the joint | can be relied upon to properly manipulate the materials, ¢. 
who thoroughly understand the causes which produce faili, 
not only at first testing, but at future tests in years to come, 


I have also found the sam 
between end of spigot and socket has not been full but no 


gaskin used. It +s not to be wondered at when the only seal is 
between the glaze and the cement. 4 By pipe manufacturers sending out pipes whose spi; 


When the cement used has been of the proper quality, I and sockets are not glazed, the glazing of which can be vy 
have no hesitation in saying that very many of the “failures” | materially altered by proper stacking in the “salt kiln.” 

found upon retesting arise from the breaking of the seal or 5. By engineers, architects and local authorities cleiy 
cohesion bet+een. this glazed surface and.the cement, and this specifying, in detail, not only what. has to be done, buty 
may arise from many causes tending to alter the position of the pointing out what has to be avoided. 
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Ir will be remembered that a bridge at Uckfield 
collapsed in last May causing much inconvenience to 
people in the district. There is no doubt a new structure 
which would be capable of accommodating the increased. 
traffic is desirable. But the cost would be about 25,0004, 
ifnot more. To raise so much money is not easy. The 
County Council, it appears, would be acting 
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“HE London School Board originally obtained designs 


A legally if they 
or buildings through ane hea a i set up a similar bridge to that which fell, the cost being. 
\OBSON was appointed architect. — not more than 750/. It is considered that the local 


elected as consulting architect to. the Education Office. 


i the 
‘)n Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr, LAMBERT, 
embed ed South Molton, asked the Secretary to the Board 
f Education what length of time Mr. Rogson had served 
s consulting architect to the Board of Education; whether 


e had received notice that his services would be terminated 
‘a September 30; was such notice due to his incompetence, 


' not, what was the reason for it; and whether, in view of 


ypeals permitted by the Education Act to be made by the 
*nominational managers to the Board of Education, he 
duld take steps to secure that the highest expert assistance 
10uld continue to be at the service of the Board. Sir W. 
NSON, in reply, said that Mr. Rowson has been engaged 
eighteen and a half years as consulting architect to the 
oard of Education. His engagement will terminate on 
ptember 30. No question of the competency of Mr. 
OBSON is involved. The Board of Education are making 
2w arrangements to meet new conditions, and will, of 
yurse, take care that they are properly provided with 
‘pert assistance in the matters to which the question refers. 
“e may assume that under the new conditions the office of 
ynsulting architect will for a time at least be onerous. In 
‘great many places the condition of the schools has fallen 
low the normal level, and the new authorities do not 
«pear to be eager to approve of the expenditure which is 
rcessary. 
! 
| ALTHOUGH France is carrying out rigorous laws against 
t> religious orders, there is no intimation of any danger 
‘pending on the ancient cathedrals and churches. The 
> vation of M. BorswiLLwa p to the rank of officer in the 
gion of Honour could be taken as evidence that in the 
) cial world enthusiasm for Gothic buildings is regarded 
u praiseworthy. His name has been long associated with 
‘|: style, and he is known as the Gothic Pontiff. An 
whitect of distinction, M. Borswituwatp is one of the 
»\fessors of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. But he holds a 
ore important office, that of Inspector-General of Historic 
vnuments. As such he is visiting physician for every 
tient church. Among his restorations was the great 
Oress of Carcassonne, which dates from the beginning of 
nh twelfth century, and exemplifies the improvements 
ich the Crusaders derived from Syria. It stands on the 
| of a Roman castellum, and among those who were 
naged in its construction were Simon DE MonTFoRT and 
t} Louis. VioLLET-LE-Duc wrote a treatise on the 
dings, and- M. BOESWILLWALD, who is supposed to 
rit that artist’s mantle, was charged with the restoration, 
Ech is recognised as successful. 


VEw rules and regulations will have to be observed by 
tidates for admission to the schools of the Royal 
clemy in January. Candidates in the departments of 
1 Ing, sculpture and architecture must be recommended 
me artist, architect, or person of known respectability, 
¢ must submit, together with such recommendation, 
©mens of their work according to a prescribed schedule. 
‘ese are deemed satisfactory the candidates will ke 
n10ned to attend on a fixed day at the Academy, and 
lhere have to pass a prolonged examination, Painters 
1>.¢.) have to paint a head from the life in six days of 
urs each; to make a drawing 2 feet high in six 
tgs of two hours each 3 and to make a design, from a 
:t set by the Keeper, in one day of 64 hours. The 
for sculptors and architects will be equally severe. 
idates will also have to 
t ny and perspective, 
| ie history of architecture. 
'e admitted as 


5 
> .andseer scholarships, of 407. each, for one year, 
3°n to the best candidates in painting and sculpture, 


authorities should raise at least 5,000/. towards a better 
bridge. The railway. company would also gain by the 
improvement, but for the present they are judiciously silent, 
as if they considered the work was one which does not 
concern them. ‘There is consequently an imbroglio which 
is caused by astute action all round. No more can be 
done at present than to obtain from the county surveyor, 
Mr. F. J. Woop, plans and estimates for a wider Uckfield 
Bridge, and by the time they are ready there may be 
some agreement between the different parties interested in. 
the improvement. 


ARTISTS are always pleased when they see the labels on 
their pictures and drawings which are signs of “Sold.” 
It is human to err, and supposing a label was affixed in. 
mistake, can the artist claim compensation? A case of the 
kind was heard recently for the first time in the West- 
minster county court. Mr. G. C. Harré claimed fifteen: 
guineas damages from the Continental Gallery, Ltd., under 
the following circumstances. The London Sketch Club, 
of which he is a member, held an exhibition in the gallery, 
and it was arranged that 25 per cent. would be paid as 
commission to the proprietors. One of plaintiff’s pictures 
was priced at eighteen guineas, but he agreed to accept 
fifteen guineas, and it was then marked “ Sold.” After- 
wards it was found there was no buyer, the label having. 
been affixed in error. The judge said Mr. Hairé was 
deprived of his chance of disposing of the picture, because 
it was supposed to be already sold. It was, no doubt, a 
mistake. But he considered damage was sustained, and 
judgment was therefore given for six guineas with costs, the 
property in the picture remaining with the artist, 


Up to the time of the French Revolution Strasburg 
possessed a university, the Academy having been elevated. 
to that rank by the Emperor FERDINAND II. in 1621. 
When Strasburg once more became part of Germany, after 
the war of 1870, one of the first acts of the municipal 
authority was to revive the university. This was a wise 
stroke in a political sense, and it was carried out in a 
manner which deserves all praise. A new district was 
created in which the university buildings are dominant, and 
from its position and character a Stranger might. easily 
Suppose that the Emperor’s residence was no more than: 
one of them. As an institution the university may be said 
to be laid out on the most modern lines in order to. be 
adapted to the requirements of our time. Care was taken, 
however, to provide means by which the university would 
be made to have those relations with the past which are: 
always a necessity, if the tradition of civilisation is to be 


preserved. Ancient literature is as well represented 
in the libraries as in one of the old institutions. 
In the explorations which Germany has undertakén 


in various regions the claims of Strasburg have not been, 
forgotten. Among other endowments, it has obtained rolls 


of papyri. One found at Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, contains. 
a large part of the “Iliad.” This enables a comparison to 
be made with similar copies of other portions of the same 
poem. Professor REITZENSTEIN has been able to prepare: 
an edition of the first book, and Professor PLASBERG has 
produced a version from another papyrus. They show the 
changes which the Greek language had undergone by the 
second century of our era. Various explanations are given, 
and the publications will be found to have great interest for 
philologists. What, perhaps, is most remarkable is the 
circumstance that Homer once more asserts his binding 
influence between the old world and the new. We see in 
one of the latest educational institutions representing the 
close of the nineteenth century the text of the poet 
scrutinised with more exactitude than was possible with 
the Italians of the Renaissance, to whom the “‘ Thad ” 
seemed almost as if it were a Divine revelation. 
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tame “PAUL CHENAVARD. 
“® ‘NYONE who is disposed to meditate'on the mutability 
~ of things cannot find a more fruitful subject than the 
anthéon at Paris. ‘Fhe name itself now sounds satirical, 
for the most ardent révolutionist could hardly consider the 
Hiéroes of the’ first republic as gods. All the inscription 
tells us, it ‘must ‘be allowed, is that they were great men, } 
‘Aux grands hommes la patrie réconnaissante.” When 
Lovis XV. laid the foundation-stone of one of the piers of 
thie dome, the building was to be a church. SourFrLot 
was the ‘architect, and it may be remarked that jealousy 


was excited against him because the king condescended to 
perform the ceremony. In the course of the construction the 
walls exhibited signs of settlement. It was necessary to 
inake’ many’ repairs, but in 1797 there were no less than 
367 cracks to’ be counted. When the ‘republican govern- 
ment resolved that the church was to be called the Panthéon 
and to serve as a souvenir of illustrious citizens, there was 
tio doubt they were apprehensive of its failure in endurance. 
Men of science as well as architects were engaged in pro- 
posing remedies which would prevent a collapse. 

“On the restoration of the Monarchy the building was 
adapted to its original purpose, and _an inscription was set 
tip stating that it was dedicated by Lours XV. and restored 
(in an ecclesiastical sense) by Louis XVIII. The revolu- 
tiotr of 1830 brought back not only the name Panthéon, 
but the intention of the revolutionists. In 1851 it became 
a church for a second time, and in 1885 it was once more 
converted into'a Panthéon, in order that it might be used 
to contain the remains of Vicror Huco. ; 

The decoration of the building corresponded with its 
alternate uses. The pediment is filled with sculpture by 
Davip D’ANGERS, which has for subject France awarding 
laurel crowns to her great mer. On one side Liberty 
bestows the wreaths, and on the other History records the 
names of the recipients. In the interior the dome displays 
4 painting by Gros, Zhe Apotheosis of Saint Genevieve. 
The lower pendentives or spandrels are filled with allegorical 
figures relating to NapoLrzon by GERARD. All the world 
is aware that the walls of the building are decorated 
by paintings, some of which illustrate the history. of the 
saint who is the patroness of the city, while others represent 
¥arious historical incidents. The pictures of Puvis DE 
CHAVANNES, JEAN PAUL LAURENS, HENRI Levy, LENEP- 
yeu, GALLAND, CABANEL, Bonnat and others are among 
the most’ remarkable of modern works. But few of the 
visitors, whether Frenchmen or strangers, who examine them 
are able to recall that they also exemplify the mutability 
which is inseparable from the building, For, if one noble 
scheme of decoration which was approved and adopted had 
been catried out, none of those modern paintings would 
have been undertaken. The majority among them are 
suggestive of ecclesiastical events, but the project which we 
are about to describe was of a different kind. Instead of 
the history-of France it would have suggested the history 
of the world, with the First Revolution as the climax. The 
scheme is now forgotten, but it was undertaken by a great 
artist, and he had to bear all the consequences of its 
renunciation. 

Our readers will remember that we published lately an 
engraving of the bronze relief which is in the French 
Chambre, and has for subject the visit of the Marquis DE 
Drevux-Brizé to the Constituent Assembly, when he was 
rebuked by Mrrapeau. As far back as 1833 the incident 
was proposed in a national competition for a great picture 
to be placed in the same hall: PauL CHENAVARD, a 
native of Lyons and a member of a family of artists, who 
was then in his twenty-fifth year, sent in a design which 
would have gained the prize if the voting of the competitors 
was accepted. He was not successful, and the picture for 
the French Parliament House was never executed. After- 
wards he exhibited another design which represented the 
scene in the Convention when the fate of Louis XVI. was 
decided. Louis Puitippe was annoyed when he saw it in 
the Salon, for in the grouping, his father, the treacherous 
Puuripre vp’Ecarir£, appeared between Marat and 
SANTERRE, the brewer. The king ordered the removal of 
the design from the exhibition. CHENAvARD realised there 
was no likelihood of success for an artist who was loyal to 
revolutionary principles. But he was confident his hour 
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equip himself for one colossal work. His dream was tt 
decorate the walls of the. Panthéon, which in 1833 was n 
longer a church, and he was desirous to master the secret 
of all the great masters in Europe before he attempted t_ 
realise it. He spent fifteen years in the study. Then h 
preparatory toil was interrupted by the breaking out of th 
French Revolution of 1848 and the flight of the king. Tt 
painter joyfully returned to France. He explained h 
projects to Lepru-Rotiy, the Minister of the Interio 
and it was resolved that the enterprise should be unde 
taken. He was promised a sum of 30,000 francs towa 
the expense of preparing his preliminary studies, | 
received only 16,000, or little more than half.. 
What is remarkable is not the extent of the con 
but the novelty of accepting CHENAVARD’S proj 
related not to the history of Paris or even of Frar 
to the whole history of the world. The artist had 
acquainted with the unfinished work of HERDER’S| 
“‘Tdeas about the Philosophy and History of Mat 
which GOETHE considered was the best of the 
numerous works. To obtain his ideas) HERDER 
pelled to study Eastern as well as European literat 
task was so onerous, it is little wonder he was dese 
having Indian life-weariness as well as, Hellenic y 
ness in his thoughts. He endeavoured to make out nation; 
and racial differences as having slight importance, an) 
tried to represent humanity as a whole passing uo 
various stages in order to attain a destiny which had yet, 
be revealed. With so vast an ambition HERDER co 
scarcely fail to be hazy. But his ideas.are inspi 
some minds, and CHENAVARD’S was one of them, 
his purpose to convey HERDER’S leading ideas to” 
men as far as was practicable by means of the penc 
The French people were then devoid of am 
grapple with cosmopolite subjects, and least of a 
the guise of art. Since 1848 they have obtained 
and organised international exhibitions, but a un 
which the French race did not play a prominent 
little interest to them. They hold on by Rome, for 
claim a relationship with the old masters of the world, 
Greece on account of its arts and literature obtains son 
sympathy from them. But under no, circumstances co 
the history of Greece be allowed to supplant the h 
France. 
M. CHENAVARD, after receiving the promise of his ¢ 
mission, set to work in developing his designs with 
enthusiasm that overmastered him. He intend 
on the walls of the Panthéon fifty, grand sub 
prepared eighteen of them, each being 11 feet by 1 
and each sufficiently indicating the accuracy of deta 
be expected from a pupil of Incres. The tit 
completed compositions were as follows Philo 
History, Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, the Beg 
Rome, Junius Brutus, Siege of Carthage, the 
Death of Cato and Brutus, End of the Roman 
Time of Augustus, Birth of Our Saviour, His” 
His Passion, the Christians tn the Catacombs, Time’ 
Attila, the Crusades, Luther at Wittenberg, yme Fo 
Louis XIV. Although the whole of his scheme 
fully exemplified, it will be perceived that t 
selected were closely connected with the history 
tion. The cartoons ‘were drawn in black crayo 
critics considered that the artist’s genius was kil 
excess of study. We have said that he travelle 
chief cities of Europe (including London) i 
examine pictures, and there was not a detail of 
masterpieces with whicn he was unacquainted. — 
pictures by themselves were inadequate, he 
enable him to untold the history of humanity om th 
of the Panthéon. He supplemented that dilige 
poring over books on history, philosophy and theolog) 
he sought intimacy-with those of his countrymen W 
competent to discuss such subjects with him. 
to say, “I will remain in miy shell until I attain the 
an eagle.” : 
All his- labours were unfortunately fruitless 
Republic had been transformed into an Empire, af 
NAPOLEON was not disposed to insure arty fle 
given by LrEpRU-ROoLLIN should be faithfully ful f 


would come; and he left France in order that he might 


Panthéon was again-‘used for religious ‘ services, a0 ‘ 
Siége of Carthage, the Rubicon,’ Luther at Witten 2 
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and the Sic Louis XIV. could hardly, be considered to 
be aids to deyotion., His great cartoons became the 
property of the State, and some of them have found their 
way to the musce of the artist’s native city. _ They cost 
France not more than 40/. apiece. It was the intention of 
‘the artist to have his composition surmounted by a great 
frieze in which would appear the principal personages seen 
in action in the large paintings. Scenes like Hed/, Purgatory 
.and Paradise were to be circular mosaics. Some of the 
same form were-also to represent abstractions, such as the 
_ development of Action and the Idea. - 
_ Although he had studied German literature, CHENAVARD 
did not forget the limits which divide writing from paint- 
ing. _ Heis said to have often expressed regret that he could 
not put more of HEerpER’s conclusions on canvas, but he 
was never tempted to go outside the province of painting. 
He is always objective, never subjective. In that way, 
ilthough inspired by a German, he avoided all imitation of 
the methods of German painters. The conclusion that he 
jlerived from the study of the art of all schools was that the 
{talian was best adapted to monumental painting, and he 
worked as if he were to the manner born. : 
| There were other designs on a smaller scale which were to 
e€ part of the decoration. Among them may be named 
che Deluge, the Judging of Egyptian Kings after Death, 
che Death of Zoroaster, the Trojan War, the Death of 
Socrates and the Decameron, in which the chief Italian 
Doets are introduced. Probably, if the Emperor had 
endorsed his commission; PauL CHENAVARD would have 
ntroduced several alterations in the subjects. It is an 
merous task to devise a plan for the decoration of an 
mmense building like the Panthéon. The attempts which 
vere made to effect the decoration of the dome of St. 
Paul’s suggest that even a part of a building may present 
uifficulties which are insuperable. When mural decorations 
or the English Houses of Parliament were proposed, 
‘istorians, ministers and others were summoned to the aid 
f the artists, and it cannot be now said that if all that 
aS proposed was carried out, the result would be satis. 
,ctory. The connection between the different paintings 
ould not always be manifest. Large allowances must there- 
te be made for CHENAVARD’S scheme, which was pro- 
iced in two or three years, although it had been the 
ibject of meditation for more than twenty. 

We suppose the failure to realise it was partly owing to 
'€ acknowledgment which Cuenavarp made of his in- 
btedness to Herper. If he had announced that 
spiration was derived from Bossugt’s noble discourse on 
viversal history there would have been more likelihood of 
‘ccess. Although at the time there was talk about the 
totherhood of nations, it was not probable the French 
vuld approve of the decoration of one of the buildings 
ty most prized in such a way as would make them appear 
ilebted to a German. HERDER was intellectually a 
> zen of the world ; for a man who investigated Hebrew 
D>try and the popular songs of many countries, and was 
1 orbed in the idea of universal man, could hardly be 

His thoughts were as much occu- 


¢arded as a Prussian, 
1 with Eastern subjects as with those of Germany, and 
deserves from his unworldliness to be considered as if 
belonged to another sphere. But although Frenchmen 
7 occasionally, like BERANGER, talk about the holy alliance 
{ eoples, their statesmen will never approve of such an 
“nsion of fraternity until the millennium arises, 

After the failure to obtai 


S1 and most fitting refuge for mea of great ambition who 
"suffered shipwreck in their schemes. He took up his 
sence in a humble house in the Transtevere. Epmonp 
BIT remarked that CHENAVaRD’s head seemed to be cut 
tif a block of. marble. It was large and powerful, and 
fed all the exterior characteristics of genius. 
Gers Goncourt, who visited him in 
uf] that he had the head of an antique philosopher, on 
1 Was imprinted the sadness of old artists whose hopes 
‘anished. He was‘a great talker, but his voice, by its 
ess, position. They walked ‘out 
) me of the ruins of Rome, and the painter 
>»: Of his past as if the struggle had been victorious. He 
) jhe and others agreed with him, that he was destined 
| 
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to be the renovator of contem. 


displayed on the walls-of the 


treatment would be perfect if 
to be carried out by one artist. 
ings at the Invalides are not e 
wish unity should be supreme, 
the paintings is in keeping with 
definite purpose, and they are object lessons which suggest , 
what is appropriate and the reverse in the pictorial adorn-, 
ment of buildings, 


characteristic of temples as 
temples were looked on as shrines to be only entered by 
priests and favoured persons. 
come down to us about crazy devotees remaining in Greek 
temples during a night reveal 
described that the sanctuaries were vacant. 
was considered a crime to abstract an object from a temple, 
yet there were too many treasures deposited in them to 
allow of unrestricted admission. 
jealously guarded,. and the existence in 
opisthodomos, or rear division, proves that precautions were 
taken for the. preservation, of. valuable offerings, 
Greeks or Romans could not: possess strong-rooms. like, 
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porary art, and the impression.., 
the conversation made onthe visitors was a melancholy, 
blacker than any aroused, bythe ruins among which they,, 
had wandered, A.couple of .years afterwards CHENAVARD; 
proved he was still aliye ,and able by. entering asa com- 
petitor for a prize of 4,000/. offered by the French Govern., 
ment. His design is. in. the Luxembourg, and it shows that 
his power was undiminished. But the Enpire,was then, 
tottering, and art could not prop it. 7 fe 
There was no modern artist who Was so sacrificing of, 
himself in order to obtain fame. Unfortunately. his genius 
is only exhibited, in cartoons and in drawings. He was not 
as fortunate as Couturg, who, although .no, less neglected, 
throughout his life, produced the Decadence of the Romans, 
which is in itself enough to prove his right to be considered 
as one of the potentates of the French school. France is; 
always supposed to encourage her artists, and occasionally, 
pictures are purchased for public galleries for sums far 
below their value. But the expenditure of 16,000 francs on 
a genius like CuEnavarp proves that cases can arise when 
the loftiest aspirations and unquestioned competency are 
unable to obtain recognition. _He wished. to become a 
painter of epic works, and by looking to the Government as 
his only patron he failed to gain the rewards acquired by,, 
far humbler men who simply sought to please. the public, , 
If his designs were executed there would be more unity , 
Panthéon than at present. 
On the other hand, it was not to be expected: that the 
so large an undertaking had 
Masson’s series of paint-, 
ncouraging to those who. 
At present the variety of 
a building which has no. 


DIM RELIGIOUS LIGHT. 
HE “dim religious light ”—a phrase which Miron: 
made immortal— was supposed by him to be. caused 


by the stained glass with which church windows were 
richly dight, 
derived from visits to Old St. Paul’s. 
to the great poet to imagine he was not acquainted with 
many other Gothic buildings in England. Mur.ron, and 
most of his contemporaries, may have 
venience in Medizva 
their prayer-books. 
clear, 
area of the window Openings which characterises the 
Perpendicular style in England was mainly due to a desire 
to enable people to make use of 
vices. Caxton did not appear 
end of the fifteenth century, 
be observed in earlier buildings. 
for the change in size was 
artists, by which they were enabled to undertake elaborate 
pictorial subjects. 
a tendency to arrangements which allowed the introduction, 
of white glass. 
rather than followed the aduption of printed books, 
an earlier time prayer-books were not unknown, but very 
few people in an English parish were able to purchase 
illuminated Book of 
in lending one to them. 


His experience is believed to have been 
It would be unfair 


found some incon- 
1 churches when they tried to read. 
The type employed was not always 
Indeed, it has been advanced that the increased 


printed pages during ser. 
in Westminster until the, 
and large windows were to 
One of the reasons 
the increased power of the 


There can also be no doubt there was 


But what is remarkable is that it preceded 
At 


an 
Hours, and there would be little use 


The dim religious light was, however, a very ancient, 
well as churches. . The old, 


The few legends which have 
by the circumstances 
Although | it 
The enclosures were 


some of .an 
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the best adapted to contain sinners who were obliged to 
listen to discourses in which men were to be moved to 
terror. According to some inquirers, BRUNELLESCHI was 
the first of the Italians who dared to abandon the Gothic 
devices for restricting light by opening windows which were 
free from obstacles, and which removed thé old auxiliaries — 
to mystery. The experiment was made at the beginning of _ 
the fifteenth century, and may thus be said to be almost 
contemporary with similar efforts in the north of Europe to © 
facilitate the admission of light. Only in some of the | 
buildings of Venice was the old Eastern and Gothic | 
tradition preserved. a 
It is not necessary for us to trace the advancement in — 
Gothic windows. Too often the subject is treated as if it — 
signified only changes in the form oi tracery. Nartow 
windows for several centuries prevailed in England. ‘Light | 
was obscured by means of columns and arches, 3 
sometimes happened, the stonework was doubled. forthe — 
sake of artistic effect, so that the window became a small 
arcade of one or two bays. It cannot be urged that any _ 
‘nconvenience was suffered by the congregations. The 
services corresponded with those in Italian and southern 
churches. People were able to take part in them without — 
opening their eyes, and, indeed, in many representations of _ 
saints we see the eyes closed or downcast, as if devotion — 
were best maintained in that way. e 
The people in general could not have been dissatisfied — 
if there was obscurity in the churches. In their own houses — 
they considered small windows possessed many advantages, 
In disturbed times they helped to make homes more easily 
defended. They were opened in the walls as near as 
possible to the ceilings so that entrance from without might — 
hot be facilitated. This is evident from CHAUCERS 
description, where surprise is expressed that a window was _ 
50 low as to be at the level of a man’s breast. The Miller 
in his tale says:— tif 


those in a modern bank, because they had not attained the 
necessary mechanical skill. But as royal treasuries were 
sometimes lined with metal plates, we may be sure the gifts 
bestowed on the deities were no less securely protected 
against thieves. The lighting of Greek temples-is a subject 
on which it would be absurd to be dogmatic, but the 
general impression which the references to them make on 
the mind of a modern student is that the interiors excited 
awe, and that effect was not likely to be produced with a 
strong light. 

The earliest Christian places of worship are usually 
thought to have been the catacombs. Afterwards it is 
probable the meetings were held above ground, and it 
may have been in public gardens. But the tradition of 
gloom long continued to exert an influence in the church. 
When basilicas and other large halls were made available 
for Christian worship the openings for ligt were perhaps 
not always obscured. Other means were adopted. There 
are statements in early writers which are presumed to mean 
that curtains were drawn at certain parts of the service, and 
those who officiated were concealed from view. It has 
even been asserted that the iconastasis in the Greek 
churches, and the chancel arches and screens in some 
western churches, are survivals of the old arrangements to 
express a mystery. Those structures were equivalent to a 
darkening of the church. The crypts and ‘confessions ” 
«1 Gothic and Romanesque churches also point to a period 
when ‘darkness was held to be an auxiliary to religious 
emotions, and therefore to devotion. ‘To recall the times 
of persecution when the faithful celebrated their rites in 
the catacombs or on the tombs of the martyrs, a cave was 
excavated under the altar, says DE CauMmongt, in which were 
deposited the remains of Christians who died in the odour 
of sanctity. In Gaul, according to the same authority, the 
early Christian converts worshipped either privately in their 
own houses ‘or together in crypts and retired places. The 
only example which has survived is the crypt of St. Gervais 
at Rouen, which is said to date from the fourth century. 
In it the body of St. MiLon was interred. The churches 
of the fifth century in I'rance were believed to be not only 
large, but even magnificent. The windows, however, were 
small, not more than 3 or 4 feet in height and 14 foot or 
2 feet in width. 

In foreign countries, where the light was often oppres- 
sive, means were taken’ to guard against its ingress. ‘The 
Greek houses were daik. Pompeii, which was a place for 
repose, does not add much to our knowledge of ancient 
fenestration. The recognised discomfort of the sun’s 
beams is suggested in all the old Italian churches. Yet we 
suppose few travellers would hesitate to acknowledge the 
feeling of relief enjoyed on passing into one of them from 
the torrid streets. All our modern notions about the 
efficacy of light as a sanitary agent were unknown in former 
times. In DaNnTE we find expressions which suggest a 
Gread even of the light of Paradise, for he admits 


He cometh to the carpenteres hous, | 
And stil he stante under the shot window, 
Unto his brest it raught, it was so low. 


In shops or booths which were on the level of the 
ground the openings could hardly -be called windows. 
During the day there was no frame with glass, and at night | 
a shutter on hinges, which was fastened to the ceiling, was 
let down for protection. ae 

The desire for light shown by Perpendicular window: 
in churches, and in such buildings as St. Mary's Hall 
Coventry, was also exemplified in many of the great man 
sions. The openings were extended until at length the) 
became almost excessive, for buildings ceased to presen 
the appearance of solidity which at one time was Con 
sidered necessary. Worron must have had the weaknes: 
in his mind when he warned his readers against makin, 
a house all eyes, like Arcos. There “was mo) pil, 
more expensive or more ruinous, he said, not onl 
from being exposed to the violence of the weathel 
but on account of the ‘“‘different and unsociabl 
pieces, as wood, iron, lead and glass, and thos 
small. and weak.” Wotton seemingly favoured allow 
ing some darkness in churches, for devotion, he sal 
more required collected than diffused spirits. His sugge 
tion was not adopted. English churches for the reforme © 
ritual were slow in coming, but after MittTon’s time, whe 
there was a call for them, it was not reckoned necessal 
that the lighting in order to be religious should be dit _ 
Wren’s London churches, by their large windows, enable 
the citizens to read their prayer-books and hymn-books, at 
as Hocartu has recorded, the industrious apprentice aI 
his master’s daughter were able to read out of one smi 
volume. A new symbol was created and light 
reverenced as the ‘“‘offspring of Heaven first-born ” and i. 
“bright effluence of bright essence increate,” which cov 
nowhere be more fittingly introduced than in churches. 


Not long could I endure the ardent glow ; 
Yet long enough to see sparks burst around, 
Such as we see from red-hot iron flow. 


His combination of light and heat is suggestive of dis- 
comfort, and the manner in which the southern people 
sought to temper the fierce light which prevailed for several 
months, In all such cases we must not judge by the 
standard to which we are accustomed. In our dull climate 
we can bear with an area of glass which would be oppres- 
sive to the eyes of an old Italian. Even in western hos- 
pitals the admission of light is not feared. But a Greek or 
an Italian who spent the greater part of the day out of 
doors considered semi-darkness as reposeful. The dim 
religious light of churches was grateful to him. ‘There was 
no need to use a prayer-book. It was an advantage to 
have the ceremonies veiled, as it were, by cloudiness, and 
if he could not see the preacher he was at least able to hear 
him. It was, therefore, easy for the custom to arise by 
which small windows were more necessary for churches than 
for ordinary buildings. In course of time by the power of 
association their use became identified with ecclesiasticism. 
We should ‘also remember that in all ages men of 
gloomy dispositions have considered their rightful place 
was among the clergy. To them churches destitute of 
etnament, in which light was barely visible, seemed te be 
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A New Roman Catholic Mission has been opened ° 
Benwell, a suburb of Newcastle A site for a church, scho’ 
and presbytery has been secured, and pending their erect! 
Divine service is held in a temporary iron building, which “| 
be opened by the Bishop-coadjutor of Hexham and Newcar . 


on Saturday next (to-morrow). 
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_ SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
BeamOGIE LY. 
fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Somersetshire Archzo- 
Rep ee and Natural History Society was held recently at 
hard. Mr, F. J. Fry, of Cricket St. Thomas, presided. 
_ The annual report stated that since their last report forty- 
ve new names had been added to the list of members. The 
ss by deaths and resignations had been thirty-three, and the 
‘tal membership of the Society was 614. The balance of the 
meral Jaccount at the end of 1901 was 113/. against the 
ciety, and at the close of 1902 the adverse balance was 192/. 
‘he total cost of vol. xlviii. for 1902 had been 105/.. The 
_anks of the Society were due to Colonel Sanford and Dr. 
alter for illustrations. Since the last meeting their museum 
. Taunton Castle had been enriched by a large collection of 
«:tural history and other specimens, presented by Mr. C. Dill- 
“rth Fox, of Waikari, New Zealand. Consequent on the 
sirrangement of the collections a substantial amount of work 
Id been found to be necessary in the provision of additional 
cses and repairs. It had been further considered necessary 
fi the preservation of the collections to provide for the warm- 
iy of the building not included with the great hall in the 
cginal scheme. The estimated cost of this added to the 
everse balance of last year 238/., and the miscellaneous repairs 
suld probably leave a total balance of some 340/. against the 
Sciety on the castle restoration account. An appeal for 
s:cial subscriptions would be made next year. In connection 
v:h this year’s meeting the Society had, through the kindness 
¢ one of its vice-presidents (Viscount Portman), conducted 
evavations extending over a period of two weeks at Castle 
Nroche, with a view of ascertaining the date of its construc- 
tn. The Society’s curator (Mr. H. St. George Gray) had 
cn in charge of the work. The number of visitors to the 
n.seum during 1902 was 7,444, an increase of 47 per cent. on 
‘|: previous year, due not only to the many improvements that 
hi taken place, but from the fact of its being Coronation year 
11 owing to the addition of the Walter collection. : 
‘The President in the course of his address said:—Our 
v.gnum opus, our genial task, which I hope will afford much 
yasure and interest, is to explore this neighbourhood. 
snerset can boast of no clay tablets or cylinders, no baked 
ks, with their imperishable record. We have no portraiture 
ntone of the old Somerset warriors, no beautiful terra-cotta 
%-reliefs such as those found at Susa, representing in blue, 
wn and yellow, as vivid as if they had come from the 
ery but yesterday, Persian kings, priests and soldiers, 
3’ we have to be grateful that many invaluable documents, 
vuding the Saxon Chronicle and our Domesday Book, have 
sped the ravages of time and the destroying hand of man, 
old manuscripts which have still to be 
right to light by antiquaries of the future. Amongst the 


ut interesting historical associations with this part of 
and “King” 


, when he lodged at the house of Mr. Bancroft, a London 
€:hant, and again on September 23 with 10,000 horse and 
leces of artillery. On the 20th of the month the king 
ni at Lord Pawlett’s at Hinton St. George. Chard had 
tirly to rue the day when, in 1685, Monmouth marched 
righ the town, for did not Jefferies hang some twelve or more 
3 citizens after the Bloody Assize? In connection with 
omouth I may quote an interestin 
pers of the church at Membury, 
=>order, which we are intendin to visit to-day:—“ Joh 
cand Anne Diskett (?) were m . C Hie 
June, 
id at lyme regis the weddings were then out, and the: 
1 : Sreat irregularity, if nat the 
a ble signs of a phanaticke, similis (? simili) Baatce? The 


" \jOyment, 
“.e members afterwards partook of luncheon at the 
lion of the Mayor and Corporation of Chard. They then 
) ted the parish church, grammar-school and court-house, 


| absequently drove past the Sn r i 

1 owdon Hill 

a ury Church and camp, ” Pahl 

I’ the evening a meetin 

312. 

5. Edward Fry (a vice i r 
“President) sent an e 7 

© on “* Somerset or Somersetshire ? ae 

tir the word “ Somersetshire ” 

t epend on the usage of those 

If 


ok the English language. 
of speaking of 


nit, of long time, 
't on any anticuarian or 


& was held for papers and dis- 


idantry to reject 


Tf, on the contrary, there had oe ae 


not been such a usage, 
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| but the word had been lately introduced, or had never been 
habitually used by those whom they regarded as masters of 
English pure and undefiled, then they were entitled to expel it 
as a vulgarism or solecism. Ina word, usage was the “ jus et 
norma loquendi,” and must be decisive in this and all like 
cases. Over and above this ptimary question there might 
remain another, as to the original propriety of the use of the 
word, but the two questions must not be confounded together. 
As to the usage of the word he said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that it had been in use for many hundred years, and 
that for the greater part of those years its continuous use was 
apparent, and that throughout the whole of that period its con- 
tinuous use was probable. Of the contemporary use of 
the word in question, whether in the popular or the literary 
language of the county, there could, he supposed, be no 
doubt. Six Edward made a number of quotations to 
establish a long-continued usage of the inculpated word for more 
than eight centuries. They showed its use by men of the 
county and men unconnected with the county, by the literate 
and the illiterate, by antiquaries, historians and geographers. He 
must be an excessive stickler for antiquity who was scandalised 
by the novelty of a word used by the Domesday Commissioners 
of the Conqueror; he must be a purist or a pedant who was 
offended by a word used by such writers as Clarendon, 
Coleridge, Macaulay and Froude. At any rate, he (Sir 
Edward) thought his citations were enough to clear the 
memories of the founders of their Society from the charge 
levelled against them of not knowing the name of the county 
of whose history they were studious. There was strong reason 
to believe that Somerset was a shire before Oxfordshire or 
Gloucestershire ever acquired a title to that name, for the shire 
appeared to be originally a West Saxon institution, and Wessex 
seemed to have been divided into shires, whilst Mercia was 
divided into regiones or maegths The names of the shires 
into which Wessex was early divided were derived sometimes 
from the principal towns within them, sometimes from the 
principal Saxon tribes inhabiting the district, and once at least 
from a local peculiarity. If the division of Wessex into shires 
was a single act, then, of course, Somersetshire was con- 
temporary with the others; if it was a process which began 
with the heart of the kingdom in Hampshire, and spread 
thence to the remoter parts, it was not likely that Devon would 
have acquired its title of a shire at an earlier date than the 
nearer Somerset. 

The second day’s proceedings were devoted to excursions 
in the district of Chard. 

The first place to be visited was Whitestaunton, where, by 
the kindness of Commander Elton, R.N , the interesting manor- 
house. and beautiful grounds were inspected. The first object 
to attract attention was the Roman villa, the remains of which 
were unearthed in the grounds some few years ago, 

The Rev. H. A. Cartwright, rector of the parish, gave a few 
particulars of the villa, a plan of which was shown by Com- 
mander Elton, and the foundations of which now only remain. 

A move was afterwards made to Whitestaunton Church, 
where the rector gave a detailed description of the building, 
dealing particularly with its early history and its associations 
with the families of De Staunton and Brett. The present 
church, of Perpendicular style, and restored in 1878, was built 
between the years 1478-92, and probably succeeded a 
Norman building, the Norman font being still in good pre- 
servation. Attention was drawn to the beautiful little chapel 
of the lord of the manor, the rood-loft and staircase, and the 
remains of the rood-screen. 

The Rev. F. W. Weaver, in thanking the rector for his 
interesting description of the building, said that they were all 
the more indebted to him as, although not feeling well, he had 
willingly given his services, 

Mr. Buckle gave some supplementary particulars respecting 
the architecture of the structure, which agreed in the main 
with those given by the Rev H. A. Cartwright. Mr. Buckle, 
however, was of opinion that it was a church which had been 
altered and rebuilt from time to time, and although now Per- 
pendicular in style it would be rash, he said, to fix any definite 
date to the building as a whole. The bench ends were very 
curiously carved, showing great originality, and were apparently 
local workmanship. The manor-house was afterwards visited, 
the Rev. H. A. Cartwright explaining that it was built in 1577 
by John Brett on the remains of an older building. The 
rector commented on the enormous quantities of stone which 
had been quarried from that parish, and a great deal of which 
was used in the construction of Forde Abbey. 

The drive was then continued through the delightful scenery, 
which is so well known, to the extensive camp at Castle 
Neroche, situated goo feet above the sea-level, and commanding 
a magnificent view of the country for miles around. In antici- 
pation of the visit several excavations had been made on the 
summit of the camp by permission of the owner, Viscount 
Portman. 

‘Mr. H. St. George Gray, 
Museum, gave an interesting 


the curator of the Taunton 
account of the result of these 
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excavations. Aithough several finds have been made, ‘the! 
spadework had not proved quite so satisfactory as was antici- 
pated. © Mr. Gray, who for some years was a pupil of that well- 
known authority on such matters, the late General Pitt-Rivers, 
quite upset all preconceived ideas as to the camp at Castle | 
Neroche being of early British date, by declaring that, as the 
result of the excavations and the fragments discovered, he had 
come to the conclusion that it was an earthwork of Norman or 
Medieval date, probably constructed during the troubled reign 
of Stephen. There was conclusive evidence, he said, in support 
of this opinion. He described the camp as a position of 
extreme strength, and, in conclusion, suggested that a small 
excavation fund should be opened in connection with the 
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Society, so that excavations might be made each year in 
various parts of the county of Somerset. 

The Rev. F. W. Weaver said that the members were 
most grateful to Mr. Gray for the trouble he had taken, con 
amore, and for the valuable information he had given on the 
subject. 

The journey was resumed to Ilminster, where the old parish 
church was visited. Here the vicar, the Rev J. Street, gave 
an entertaining and instructive description of the building, 
with its rich central tower, the choice stone-groined roof open 
to the interior, and the splendid Wadham Chapel in the north 
transept. Ilminster Church, which is Perpendicular in style, 
is considered to be one of the two finest cruciform churches in 
the county, the other being at Crewkerne. It is well known as 
containing in the north transept the tombs of the Wadham 
family, one of whom founded Wadham College, Oxford. As 
the weather continued showery, some of the party, after the 
inspection of the church, returned to their destination by train, 
while the remainder continued the drive to Dowlish Wake 
Church, and visited the Wake and Speke monuments. This 
concluded the programme for the day, Chard being reached 
late in the evening 

On the concluding day, excursions were made to Leigh 
House, a charming Elizabethan structure, Winsham Church, 
and afterwards to Cricket St. Thomas, where the president 
and Mrs. Fry kindly entertained the members to luncheon and 
were thanked for their hospitality. 

The usual votes of thanks having been accorded to all who 
had assisted in the general arrangements, including the local 
committee, the proceedings, which despite the somewhat 
unfavourable weather had proved to be of a_ successful 
character, were brought to a close. 


FREE LIBRARY, TAUNTON. 


IGHTY-ONE designs for the Carnegie Free Library 
which is to be erected in Corporation Street, Taunton, at 
a cost of 5,000/., were sent in, 
prizes of 30/, 20/. and 1o/. for the best designs, and these have 
been awarded by Mr. J. S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., who at the 
request of the trustees was nominated as assessor by Mr. Aston 
Webb, R.A., president of the Institute of British Architects. 
First prize, Mr. A. Colbourne Little, 9 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.; second prize, Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, 2 St. 
Peter’s Square, Manchester; third prize, Mr. Henry A. Crouch, 
A.R.1.B.A., 12 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.; fourth in 
order of merit, Mr. Alfred Gladding, A.R.I.B.A., Beverely, 
Stoney Lane, Moseley, Birmingham : fifth in order of merit, 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan, F.R.I.B.A., 38 College Green, Bristol. 

Mr. Gibson reported that a bulk of the plans reach a very 
high order of merit. The trustees do not exactly approve of 
the front elevation of the premium designs, but Mr. Gibson 
pointed out that that was the last thing that an architect looked 
at, and the prizes were awarded for the internal arrangement 
of the floors, and particularly of the ground floor. ‘The eleva- 
tion of the first prize design is of Jacobean style, and provision 
is made for a vestibule leading into a large hall. On the right- 
hand side is a reference library, and then a lending depart- 
ment, while on the left are a magazine-room and a large news- 
room, measuring 34 feet by 24 feet. At the far end is a ladies’- 
room, with a librarian’s office and a work-room. On the first 
floor are two living-rooms and on the second floor three bed- 
rooms, these being designed for the resident librarian. The 
usual sanitary arrangements are also provided for. It is, we 
are informed, improbable that the front elevation will be 
adopted, it being thought advisable to have a Tudor front in 
keeping with that of the municipal buildings on the other side 
of the street. 

The conditions of the competition included the following :— 

The free library is proposed to be erected upon a plot of 
ground with 70 feet frontage to Corporation Street. Prizes of 
30/. for the design placed first in the competition, 20/. for the 
Second and 10. for the third will be awarded on the 
recommendation of an architect of repute, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of Architects, who will be engaged by the 
trustees to act as assessor, and who shall see that the 


The trustees recently offered » 
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designs so, recommended faithfully comply with all the condi 
tions set forth herein, but the trustees will not hold them 
selves liable for such prize or for any other remuneration what 
ever tothe competitor whose design may be acceptéd unti 
they have. satisfied themselves by dond-fide tenders fron 
approved, contractors for the several works that the tots 
expenditure in carrying out such design will be within th 
amount stated in these conditions. The premiated designs ar 
to become the absolute property of the trustees. It is th 
present intention of the trustees to employ the architect t 
whom the’ first’ prize is awarded to carry out the work 
provided that the assessor considers the design worthy « 
being executed, and that the author satisfies the Council ast 
The trustees do not, howeve 
_ Should such archite 
be so.employed the prize will merge into the commissio; 
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approval and full and complete specifications, 
detail drawings, architect’s estimates and superintenden 
carrying-out ‘the work as architect, 
expenses and attendance on the trustees, In case, after th 
detail drawings-and specification are prepared, a tender canni_ 
be obtained. from a responsible contractor to complete th 
work according to the design for the proposed amount, tl 
trustees shall be at liberty to discard the design, and (| 
author shall be entitled to no premium or remuneration beyo! 
the amount of half his prize. The elevation of the buildi 
must harmonise with the Tudor building used as municiy 
offices on the opposite side of the street, and the north elevati 
must be of stone. ; Bs fy 


THE BOWES MUSEUM, BARNARD CASTLI 
1% every distant view of Barnard Castle the great mass’ 
the Bowes Museum towers conspicuously over the nH 
of the ancient town, and is now one of the chiefattractions. — 
correspondent ‘of the Yorkshire Herald gives the follow 
account of its creation:— Ts: oa 
The late Mr. John Bowes, and his first wife, Bene: 
Josephine Bowes, the Countess of Montalbo, besides thy 
residence at Streatlam Castle, near the town of Barn 
Castle, had a house in Paris, and, in fact, principally resi! 
in France. They were both of them great lovers and patris 
of art, and some time previously to the year 1862 had forn! 
the idea of collecting pictures and other objects of art, pai’ 
for their own gratification, but also with the intention f 
founding a public museum. From the time of adopting 15 
view they systematically set themselves to acquire exams: 
which should be adapted for this purpose, in being represe~ 
tive of:various classes, styles and periods of art. The quest? 
then arose where the museum should be. Their orig!) 
sntention was to locate it in France. The Countessif 
Montalbo was a French lady, and in the first instance thovit 
of the country of her birth. Their original idea was to bd 
the museum at or near Calais, within the Countess of Montal!s 
own country, France, and yet looking towards England, © 
‘Bowes’s country. They abandoned this idea from a considera 
of the permanently unsettled state of politics in France. Ty 
thought there was less chance of revolutions occurring» 
which the works of art might be injured, in England tha? 
France. The result was that they ultimately decided v™ 
Barnard Castle as being a town with which Mr Bow’s 
ancestors had been connected for many centuries, andi¢ 
nearest place of importance to Streatlam Castle. 
foundation-stone was laid by the Countess of Montalb» 
November 27, 1869, and the museum was formally opene' 
the public on June 10, 1892, by the late Sir Joseph Whi 
Pease, Bart, M.P. The Countess of Montalbo died? 
February 9, 1874, and Mr. John Bowes on October 9, 
during the building of the museum, and both lie buried 1m 
yault underneath the private family chapel at Gibside, 
Gateshead. ‘The total cost to the Countess of Montalbot 
to Mr. Bowes of purchasing the site of the museum an le 
and erecting the museum, was something over 100,001. 
cost of the contents is’ never likely to be known, as imp¢e 
records only exist of the details of the acquirement by the ° 
the works of ‘art now in the museum. The contents oil! 
museum are insured for a very large sum—the value |! 
probably three times the amount at the least. Mr. EY 
bequeathed to the museum legacies amounting to the pn® 
sum of 135,000/., and a further contingent share of residue 
There has been’a long and protracted delay in settlee 
owing to the peculiarity of French laws, and the fact tha é 
Bowes' married again ; but from a recent public statem( | 
would appear that not only will the legacies: be pal 
interest thereon, ‘Therefore the total value of this munific 
all told, cannot fall far short of half a million sterling. — B 
During the building of the museum a large portion ‘ 
pictures which are now on the walls had been in great” 
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First, during the siege of Paris by the Germans in the winter 
of 1870-71, and subsequently during the possession of Paris by 
‘the Commune, March to May, 1871. The pictures had been 
‘removed by Mr. and Mrs. Bowes from their residence, 7 Rue 
‘de Berlin, in the centre of Paris, to a distant part of Paris for 
greater safety in case of civil commotion. The house in which 
‘they were placed was in Rue Blomet, in the arrondissement of 
‘Vaugirard, a south-western suburb of Paris, and was surrounded 
'by small cottages and market-gardens. The house was actually 
‘struck during the siege by a Prussian shell, which exploded, 
fortunately without doing any serious damage. The fragments 
‘of the shell may be seen in the picture gallery. The collec- 
‘tions were preserved unharmed, but the gentleman who guarded 
‘them died atterwards from the effects of the anxiety and want 
experienced during that terrible period. 
The museum is an edifice which, in magnificence of appear- 
lance and proportions, has few equals in the provinces. The 
\ityle of the architecture is essentially French of the Renais- 
ance period, and the building, as a whole, reminds one of the 
‘ouvre, in Paris. The facade is copied from the Hotel de 
Ville, Havre, and is a fine example of richly-ornamented work, 
‘he corbels, cantilevers, capitals, pedimental windows, «c., 
»yeing elaborately carved. ‘The extreme length of the building 
's 300 feet. The central dome and turrets are carried to a 
sonsiderable height above the main building, which has an 
slevation of about 85 feet. The principal entrance is 24 feet 
inches high by 12 feet 6 inches wide, the doors being of iron. 
‘Dn the left of the porch are the arms of Mr. Bowes (three bent 
ows) ; on the right appears the cognisance of Mrs. Bowes (a 
vhite mountain, “ Montalbo”); while over the centre, inter- 
aced on a shield, are the letters B and M, the initials of the 
James “ Bowes” and “ Montalbo.” ; 
'_ The floor of the entrance hall is of Italian mosaicwork, and 
long one side run two galleries of Craigleith stone, which are 
‘eached by a staircase of polished Peterhead granite, galleries 
‘nd staircase being supported by twelve columns of Peterhead 
‘nd Aberdeen granite. ' 

Amongst the large collection of pictures are many by the 
pundress of the museum—mostly landscape scenes in Savoy, 
:c. The collection of porcelain is very extensive—Chinese, 
‘anish, Dutch, English, French, German, Hungarian, Portu- 
ese, Russian and Swedish ; Chinese and French enamels, 
‘onzes, earthenware, Delft, Italian, Della Robbia ware, 
ajolica, sgraffito, &c. ; stoneware, including “ Bellarmine” ; 
‘ass crystals, ivories, gold and silversmiths’ work, &c ; also 
“me excellent tapestries, all of which could only be done justice 
' in a very lengthy and separate article. 
| From the windows of the museum a magnificent view is 
tained, commencing with Deepdale on the west, embracing 
-kendale, Scargill Moors, Barningham, and the “ Stang ” on 
ie on and extending on the east beyond Kirby Hill 
iurch, . Mee 
_ There are several points of analogy between this right royal 
¢t to the nation and a more recent and also a more valuable 
Ce—z.e. the Wallace Collection ‘at Hertford House, London, 
ce to the provinces and the latter to the great Metropolis, all 
f} our “ Grand Old Country.” With Tespect to the donors, all 
E glishmen will heartily say “ Requiescat in pace.” 
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"*HE annual « report of the progress of the Ordnance Sur- 
to March 31, 


l'ing 1902-03 marked progress has been made with them. 
Kingdom, 
Cipleted. The amount of labour involved jin its preparation 
It takes about four to Six 


There are 360 sheets of this map in England, 205 sheets 
same size, and 131 sheets in Scotland of 
The intention is to have the map of the 
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| the maps of the Ordnance Survey more accessible to the public. 
Thus, the postal authorities have allowed a stock of folded 
maps to be kept for sale at certain post offices. It is too early 
to say how this has answered, As to printing, the use of the 
Vandyke process has been largely extended at Southampton 
and has been introduced at Dublin. It has amply proved its 
value. The report once more complains of an insufficient staff 


of officers. 


THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 
See following statement on the work in the Engineering 

and Physics Departments during the half-year ended 
June 30, 1903, was prepared by the director and laid before the 
executive committee at their meeting on July 17, as an interim 
report on the research work in Progress. The committee, 
believing it would be of interest to a wider circle, ordered it to 
be printed and circulated, 

Engineering Labvoratory.—In the wind-pressure research 
the case of flat surfaces exposed to a perpendicular current of 
air has been fully worked out, and a general relation esta- 
blished which is now being tested for the case of larger surfaces 
exposed to the natural wind. The case of parallel plates at 
varying distances apart has been treated, and experiments 
are also in progress on the pressure on inclined surfaces. Dr. 
Stanton hopes to have a paper on the results obtained at pre- 
sent ready for publication very shortly. The testing machine 
for alternating stresses is nearing completion, and will, it is 
hoped, be ready for working in the autumn, Drawings have 
been prepared and some. preliminary tests made for the 
research into the constants of steam. 

Thermometry.—Dr. Harker has continued his comparison 
between the air thermometer, the platinum thermometer and 
the thermojunctions, and the work is now complete for tem- 


peratures between o deg. C. and about 1,050 deg. C. The first 
part of the work for temperatures up to S500 deg. C, was done 
with M. Chappuis, at Sévres, and the results have been 
published. Dr. Harker is now preparing for publication results 
up to temperatures of 1,050 deg. C. obtained at Bushy. He 
has also constructed and subjected to. stringent tests a set 
of platinum thermometers for the British Association, A small 
research on the specific heat of iron at high temperatures— 
700 deg. C. to 1,0c0 deg. C.—is nearly complete and promises 
to be of interest. 

Electricity —Mr, F. E. Smith’s research On the resistance 
of mercury and the construction of a standard mercury resist- 
ance is practically complete. Some ten or twelve tubes have 
been calibrated, and give results which will only differ among 
themselves by some few parts in 100,000, The value of the 
specific resistance of mercury will probably prove to be very 
close to that determined by myself and Mr. Fitzpatrick in 1888, 
On the assumption that the absolute value of the wire standards 
in the laboratory is known the length of the column of mercury, 
I sq. mm. in section, having a resistance of 10° CGS: 
units is found to be almost exactly 106°29 cm. The difference 
between Mr. Smith’s results and those of the Reichanstalt wil 
not be more than some few Parts in 100,000. Mr. Smith has 
also made good progress with a research into some of the 
anomalies of the Clark Cell, An investigation of some import- 
ance into the changes in insulating strength of various 
dielectrics used in motors, transformers, &c , due to continued 
heating, by Mr. A. Campbell and Mr. Rayner, undertaken for 
the engineering standards committee, promises to lead to 
results of value. 
division preparations 

steel in conjunction 
Mr. Hadfield; the material is being prepared by him. 
made with a series 
of determinations on some iron carbon alloys, The solidifying 
points and cooling curves of a series of pure iron carbon alloys 
have been determined, using platinum platinum-iridium and 
platinum platinum-rodium thermojunctions. The range of 
the range of temperature 
the thermojunction scale. 


of fifteen years, 


the weight of each being 
The ingots have been analysed for carbon, 
The percentages of the two last-named 
elements do not increase during the time needed for melting. 
Further, the ingots are satisfactorily homogeneous in com- 
Position. The apparatus for taking cooling curves by the 
differential method is in working order and the above-men- 
tioned alloys will be examined in this way. 

The director hopes that a number of important results may 
be published during the autumn. The equipment of the 
photometric-room is approaching completion. The main 
photometer bench which is being standardised at the Reichan- 


tn of the Ordnance Survey somewh 
¢-d have been. | Further efforts have been made to render 
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stalt has not yet been delivered. On its arrival the director 
hopes to issue a special circular §iving an account of the 
equipment and a statement as to the conditions of the tests and 
the fees. ‘ 
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modern brickmaking is the best evidence that any aa 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ParnTeRS have occasionally enriched the public galleries 
of their countries with presents of their own works. One 
notable example is the Turner Collection. It is doubtful, 
however, whether so varied and valuable a gift has ever 
been made as that which has been given to Holland by 
M. HENDRIK WILLEM MEsDAG. He owes his reputation 
among his fellow artists in Europe as much to his bonhomie 
as to his talent as a marine painter. He has deservedly 
been successful, and he has employed a part of his wealth 
in bringing together a series of pictures of the kind which he 
personally admired. Every example in it is in some way con- 
nected with M. Mespac, and is evidence of his peculiar taste, 
which, it is needless to say, was always exacting. His private 
gallery, with its 300 works, is therefore in many respects the 
most thoroughly representative of modern art which is to be 
found inall Europe. Amateurs and public authorities can- 
not escape from the influence of local obligations, but with 
M. Mespac excellence alone dictated his purchases. This 
invaluable collection, which has been seen by favoured 
visitors in his beautiful house in the Laan van Meerdevort 
in The Hague, has been presented to the Netherlands 
Government on the condition that he is to be allowed to 
serve as its director until his death. When we say he 
purchased the paintings, it should be remembered that 
sometimes the price given for them was not in gold, but in 
the form of his own delightful works. The French school 
is well represented, for one of the foremost to encourage 
him some thirty years ago was J. F. MILLET, the painter of 
the Angelus, whose Hagar and Ishmael and Fisher Girl are 
among M. Mespac’s pictures. 


tage arising from its use is considered doubtful. Ar 
American inventor proposes to reintroduce straw, not ir 
small pieces but in the form of an extract. He has con 


manner was tannin, and they obtained it by soaking th 
straw in water. The effect, he ascertained by his ow 
experiments, is to increase the tensile strength of the cla 
to make it more plastic and to diminish the shrinking. Th 
clay is treated with water in which straw has been boile 
Various proportions have been tried, but the most sati) 
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Egyptianised clay. 
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HIS M£JESTY’S EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT, — 
VICLIOBIa »MBANKMENT. © 


Ap HIS building, of which we give an illustratic, 
occupies the last of the vacant sites on the Embar 

ment, was erected by Messrs. PERRY & Co., Tredeg: 
Works, Bow, for the occupation of the Exchequer and Aw. 

Department of His Majesty’s Government, from the desig 
of Mr. ARTHUR F. Briccs, of 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.\, 
at a cost of about 35,000/. ‘The plans, which will appt’ 
next week, are of a very simple character, consisting of, 
front and back block of offices connected by a corridor » 
the east side, on each floor from which the very am) 

lavatory accommodation is approached. The area dividi; 

the two blocks is of unusually large dimensions, being 60 ft 
in length by 45 feet in width, many streets in London bei; 

of less width, the light to the offices consequently be: 

quite exceptional. The front block contains the wide al 

handsome staircase, which is also fitted with a large eleci? 

lift. There are two basement floors, the lower one be} 

used asmuniment-rooms. ‘The top floor of the back ble 

is fitted up as dining-rooms for the staff, with kitcla 

accommodation. 


WatER-SUPPLY is one of the needs of Australia. In 
New South Wales many of the stock rovtes are rendered 
useless through lack of water, and sometimes it is with 
difficulty the mail conveyances are kept running, for there 
is nothing which the horses can drink. It is therefore 
satisfactory to learn that artesian. boring is generally suc- 
cessful since the Act was passed by the Sydney Legislature 
to facilitate operations. Applications under it have been 
received with such increased frequency that before long 
it may be found necessary to impose a minimum limit 
upon the area to be included in any one application, in 
order to guard against a possible too severe drain on the 
supply. Steps are being taken to carefully watch and 
periodically compare the flow from each bore, and to note 
the effect of new bores on older ones in the vicinity. The 
importance of observations cannot be overestimated, as 
although artesian boring is still in its infancy in Australia, 
the demands for the water will undoubtedly rapidly increase 
with the population, and it is well to avoid disappointments 
in the future as to the permanent supply likely to be secured 
from new bores in the vicinity of old ones. Artesian water 
will also have to be systematically analysed from time to 
time, in order that any change in its properties by exposure 
to aeration may be discovered and its applicability to 
various soils ascertained. Before capital is expended in 
reticulation and planting it is desirable that the chemist 
should be in a position to point out the probable effect of 
the water on the plants and soil. It is calculated that the 
cost of the supply has been about 1d. per gallon of the 
daily supply secured. One bore yields four million gallons 
per day, another three millions, but in some cases the 
results were not satisfactory. 


RIVERFIELD, NEAR OXFORD. 


DENHOLME, WALTON-ON-THAMES.—GARDEN FRONT. 


Chee house, which- has lately been completed s 
situated in Oatlands Chase, and has a nice site) 
about two acres, with a very fine holly hedge as © 
boundary to the road, together with some fine trees in ¢ 
grounds, of which advantage has been taken in laying 
the garden. The house is placed at right angles with 1¢ 
road so that the principal garden front may be south-«t, 
and is entered by a carriage court on the north-vit 
approached by a straight drive from it. The exteal 
facings are of purple grey bricks with red pressings, ande 
roof is tiled and has gables with stone parapets. The v's 
are purposely lest plain, in order to give solidity and to fm 
a good background for creepers. cae? 
The accommodation on the ground floor consist 0 
dining-room, drawing-room, billiard-room, and large a 
with writing alcove and external loggia, while the first 1 
second floors provide thirteen bed and dressing rooms 
three bathrooms, &c. The heating was carried ould) 
Mr. Epwarp P. MILNE, of 15 Craven Street, Strand, | 
the domestic hot-water supply and that for the adit 
(though separate) being heated by Mrtne’s’ Pp? 
‘“ Duplex” boiler in the basement. The house has 
wired for electric light in anticipation of the current [9 
shortly available. Most of the fireplaces were supplie? 
Messrs. BRATT, COLBRAN & Co., of 10 Mortimer Street” 
their patent “‘ Heaped” fire having been largely adopt 
Mr. Frank Hawkey, of Surbiton, was the builder," 
Mr. Water E. Hewitt, A.R.LB.A., of 22 Bucking?! 
Street, Strand, W.C., the architect, who also: designee” 
superintended the laying-out of the grounds he 


Tue use of straw in brickmaking is very ancient. A 
regulation about it was the ostensible cause of the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt. PHARAOH'S order to his 
taskmasters was, “ Ye shall no more give the people straw 
to make brick, as heretofore : let them go and gather straw 
for themselves.” . . . “So the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble instead 
of straw.” What purpose was served by the straw is un- 
certain. In some of the Eastern countries it is still 
employed. In Persia straw cut fine is mixed with earth, 
and when moulded the bricks are dipped in a vessel con- 
taining water and chopped straw. The absence of straw in 
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cluded that what the Egyptians sought in an empiri 


factory results are said to arise by the use of 2 per cent. (_ 
tannin during ten days. All that is required is to keep on 
clay well moistened with water in which tannin is foun 
and the process can be performed in vats. The invento | 
it is said, proposes to sell clay combined with tannin ; 
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P~ap THE BRITISH MUSEUM. f 
THE last return of the British Museum shows that during 
the year 1892 the collections were enriched by many 
valuable acquisitions. Among the rare English books are “An 
Hospitall for the Diseased,” published in 1579; “A Booke of 
‘curious and strange Inventions called the first part of Needle- 
workes,” 1596. In 1591 a book of “New and singular 
Patternes and Workes of Linnen” was printed; it was followed 
by the present book, of which this is the only known copy. 
The designs are of Venetian origin. One of the foreign books 
‘purchased is the “ Biblia Istoriata,” the Bible translated into 
‘Italian by Niccolo Malermi, printed by Gulielmus, called Anima 
‘Mia of Piancerreto, at Venice, 1493. An earlier edition of 
‘this famous illustrated Bible, printed by L. A. Giunta, at Venice 
in 1490, was purchased by the Trustees in 1897. The edition 
‘now added to the library contains a large number of woodcut 
Illustrations, in themselves of great merit, which differ entirely 
from those in the Giunta edition. Two other copies only of 
his edition are known, one in the Cabinet of Engravings of the 
Berlin Royal Museum, and the other inthe library of the 
Prince d’Essling.. Another is Claudio Merulo’s “Toccate 
YIntavolature,” printed by Simone Verovio, Rome, 1598-1604. 
rhis is an interesting book both musically and typographically, 
since Claudio Merulo was one ofthe first composers who wrote 
specially for the organ, while Simone Verovio was the inventor 
of musical engraving. The Trustees have also obtained a 
Book of Hours, from St. Omer, early fourteenth century, which 
is a beautifully illuminated little volume, formerly in the library 
of John Ruskin. Every page has a tastefully-executed border, 
abounding with charming miniatures and grotesques. From 
the artistic point of view this is the most important acquisition 

iof the year. ; ‘ 
The Trustees have purchased a collection of drawings 
‘rom Mr. James Reeve. It is distinguished both by choiceness 
and completeness. Mr. Reeve’s connection with Norwich, his 
dersonal acquaintance with members of the school, and his 
intimate knowledge of its history and productions, derived 
‘rom life-long study, have given him unrivalled authority on 
che difficult subject of Norwich art, complicated as it is by 
‘he existence of very numerous and skilful imitations of the 
style of the greater men. His collection has long enjoyed 
vecognition as by far the finest of its kind. It includes 
‘xamples of the work of those able and highly trained 
amateurs, distinctive of the Norwich School, who caught 
‘rom its fine tradition unusual breadth of style. The capital 
eature of the collection is the set of 317 drawings by John 
jell Cotman, the pre-eminent master in black-and-white and 
n water-colours of the whole school. The series includes 
epresentative examples of the artist’s work in all the many 
hases through which he passed. Among the thirty water- 
olours, several of which have been reproduced in Ze 
Irchitect, may be signalised “ Greta Bridge,” perhaps the 
1ost famous of all Cotman’s drawings, “Duncombe Park,” 
Mousehold Heath,” “ Postwick Grove,” “ Bamborough 
‘astle,” and “A Chateau: in Normandy.” But the artist’s 
inge and power are still better shown in the black-and-white 
ompositions and studies, some of the finest of which are com- 
ised in the section of twenty-three drawings in monochrome 
‘ash (Indian ink or sepia, with or without chalk or pencil). 
‘mong these may be specially mentioned Breaking the Clod,” 
‘Dewy Eve,” “A Shadowed Stream,” and “Arches in the 
‘loister of St. George de Bocherville.” The pencil and chalk 
udies and sketches amount to 264, the most notable group 
‘ng a series in black-and-white chalk on grey paper, 
ade in the last autumn of Cotman’s life, during flood- 
ne, as “ The Wold Afloat,” “ Below Langley” and “A Storm 
f Cromer.” Another set consists of 
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George Vincent, three chalk studies on brown paper (the only 
authentic drawings by this artist known to ‘Mr. Reeve); and 
Joseph Stannard ten studies, chiefly of fishermen, in water- 
colours,.six drawings of landscapes and of horses in coloured 
crayons, and four studies in black chalk or pencil. 

The other artists are represented as follows :—John Berney 
Crome, one water-colour drawing ; Robert Dixon, six water- 
colours and five monochrome or pencil studies ; Joseph 
Geldart, four landscape | studies in black-and-white chalks ;. 
Ebenezer Gerard, a water-colour portrait; Edmund Girling, 
two sepia drawings; William Howes Hunt, six studies of 
Yarmouth and neighbourhood in sepia or Indian ink ; William 
Joy, “Wreck of the Killarney Steamer,” in water-colours > 
Robert Ladbroke, two water-colours; H. B. Love, a water- 
colour portrait of J. S. Cotman, drawn in 1830; John Middle- 
ton, two landscapes in water-colours and one in black chalk ; 
Henry Ninhan, five water-colours and one monochrome draw- 
ing; James Sillett, three water-colour studies of flowers > 
James William Walker, six water-colours. 

The total number of drawings is 481. 

The second main division of the Reeve Collection consists. 
of 702 prints, chiefly original etchings and lithographs. Thirty- 
six etchings by John Crome, thirteen etchings and four litho- 
graphs by John Sell Cotman, have been selected to complete 
the fine sets already in the Print Room, and make the Museum 
collection of their work rich in rare impressions and rare states. 
Other artists are represented as follows :—Robert Blake, thirty- 
four etchings; J. Brandard, one lithograph ; Lucy Bright- 


“pies after Turner, chiefly from the 
‘ sketches made on or about Dartmoor, 


Anne Cotman, 
by John Crome, the greatest oil- 


ad “Waiting for the Ferry,” 


cing to the great rarity of genuine draw; y hi i 
5 le is also illustrated Sy aa sf EE eee ornate 
p1cil sketches, 

_ Iwo fine water-colours of En lish scenes and a bl hal 
iy by Edward Thomas Danicil make an feresting aaditon 
(he 
L in Asia Minor by the s 


‘Ours and two black-and-white drawings, 
v er-colours and four studies in sepia 


«er known members of the school, John Thi 
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well, forty-eight etchings; J. J. Cotman, three etchings. 
and two lithographs; M. E. Cotman, forty-four etchings. 
and twenty-five lithographs; F. J. Crome, eleven ‘ etch- 
ings; J. B. Crome, three etchings ; Robert Dixon, nine- 
teen etchings; Richard Girling, seventy-nine etchings ;. 
Edmund _ Girling, twenty-four etchings ; Vira Lunt, 
eighteen etchings; W. Howes Hunt, twenty-nine etch- 
ings; T. Lound, sixteen etchings ; H. Ninham, twenty- 
one etchings and three lithographs; Alfred Priest, sixty 
etchings and two lithographs; Alfred Stannard, eight etchings; 
Joseph Stannard, eleven etchings and one lithograph; Mary 
Ann Turner, six etchings; Sir W. J. Hooker, fourteen etchings; 
Lady Palgrave, ten etchings; Lady Hooker, nine etchings; 
Mrs. Dawson Turner, eleven etchings; Elizabeth M. Palgrave, 
two etchings; R. H. I. Palgrave, nine etchings; F, T. Palgrave, 
two etchings; George Vincent, ten etchings and one mezzotint. 
Besides these there is a supplementary series of seventy 
etchings by minor artists and amateurs having a local reputa- 
tion as members of the Norwich and Yarmouth schools, and 
the collection is completed by a set of twenty-one prints after 
J. S. and M. E. Cotman. é 

The Cheylesmore bequest is another invaluable addition. 
It consists of two separate collections—a collection of 7,675 
mezzotint portraits, and a collection of 2,674 portraits of royal 
personages, principally of Queen Victoria and her family. The 
collection of mezzotint portraits was formed with the primary 
purpose of illustrating English history as completely as. 
possible. To this desire was gradually added on the part of 
the collector an interest in the art of mezzotint for its own sake, 
leading him to enrich his cabinet with a good proportion of' 
the finest and rarest examples in early or proof states and in 
the best preservation. Speaking generally, the fine examples 
are in the proportion of about one to every six or seven 
of those which are of interest simply as portraits. Taken 
together with the fine and extensive, though imperfect collec- 
tion already in the Department, these picked specimens wil? _ 
form a series not to be rivalled elsewhere. The residue, 
though including a large number of indifferent impressions, is 
rich in rare portraits, and from that point of view forms a most 
valuable addition to the departmental collection. Two hundred 
and eighty-four English and seventy foreign engravers are 
represented. 

The collection of Assyrian contract tablets has been 
increased by a collection of over 1,000, One circular memo- 
rial tablet of clay is inscribed with the name and titles of 
Gudea, the “patesi,” or governor, of the city of Lagash 
(Shirpurla), in Southern Babylonia, about B.c. 2500. The text 
contains a dedication to Ningirsu, the city god of Lagash. 
This tablet was built into a pier in one of the buildings erected 
by Gudea at Lagash, and set in bricks of a peculiar shape 
which were made to fit round it. Another tablet is inscribed 
with a text recording the building of a house in the city of 
Ashur by. Marduk-nadin-akhi, the chief scribe of Ashur- 
uballit, King of Assyria, about BC. 1402. The text states that 
the house was built under the shadow of the temple of 
Marduk, and was provided with a well of fresh water and 
with numerous cellars and storehouses. The reverse of the 
tablet is inscribed with a prayer to the god Marduk, beseeching 
him to grant that the house may be the resting-place of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, and that he may establish it fast for his: 
sons and for his sons’ sons, and for his seed and for the seed of 
his seed forever. The tablet ends with a prayer that long life: 
and prosperity may be showered upon Ashur-uballit, the king. 
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In the Department of Medizeval Antiquities the additions 
comprise a costly and interesting gold reliquary with. covers 
formed of large amethysts, enclosing scenes from the Passion 
in translucent enamel, and a Holy Thorn said to have been 
given to a king of Aragon by St. Louis, who bought the 
Crown of Thorns from the Venetians, but the style is some- 
what later than the date of his death: French work, about 
1310; given by Mr. Geo. Salting, F.S.A. Another work is a 
remarkable portable altar, Rhenish work of the thirteenth 
century, hitherto in many well-known collections; the copper- 
gilt border of the front engraved with figures of saints, and 
set with ivory carvings of the Crucifixion and the Virgin and 
Child, while the back is filled with an inscription enumerating 
the saints and martyrs in whose honour the altar was dedicated. 
[t was purchased at the. sale of Sir T. Gibson Carmichael’s 
collection. 

Among the additions to the coins are thirty-eight bronze 
coins of the age of the Antonines, when Athens was no longer 
authorised by Rome to strike silver money. The special 
interest of the Athenian coins of this period lies in the fact 
that the subjects represented upon them are, for the most part, 
copies of statues mentioned by Pausanias and others as famous 
works of art at Athens in their own time. The coins are con- 
temporary with Pausanias’s travels, and are in many cases the 
only evidence we possess of the general scheme of several 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture mentioned by him. 

An examination has been made of the large hoard of silver 
coins discovered at Colchester in July 1902, and sent for 
inspection as treasure trove by H.M. Treasury. The coins, 
which number 10,926 specimens, consist mainly of ‘short- 
cross” pennies of Henry II., Richard I., John and Henry III, 
together with Scottish coins of William the Lion, Irish coins 
of John, and a few foreign deniers. A tabular statement as to 
the hoard has been drawn up, and selections for the British 
Museum and other public institutions have been made. A 
small hoard of coins of King Alfred found at Stamford has also 
been examined as treasure trove. 

It is pointed out in the report that the Egyptian galleries of 
sculptures on the ground floor have been repainted and re- 
decorated, principally on the lines of the well-executed 
decoration originally applied to the walls and ceilings when 
the galleries were built, but modified by the introduction of 
white in the wall-spaces flanking the windows, in order to 
secure better lighting for the exhibits. 


ARBITRATION CASE. 

Ae arbitration inquiry began at Westminster on Saturday 

before Sir Benjamin Baker, sole arbitrator, to decide the 
amount payable by the Great Western Railway Company to 
their contractors, Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., of Victoria 
Street, Westminster, for works in connection with the construc- 
tion of the South Wales and Bristol direct railway from 
Wootton Bassett to Patchway, Severn Tunnel. The total 
amount of the claim is approximately 1,600,000/, but the 
amount in dispute was about 500,000/. Before proceeding to 
an arbitration the claimants formally offered to accept, in order 
to arrive at an amicable settlement, the sum of 312,165/. less a 
cash rebate of 100,c00/,, or 212,165, net, it being understood 
that that payment was to be in tinal settlement of all claims by 
either party under the contract, whether for construction, main- 
tenance or otherwise. The company’s contention, broadly, was 
that the contract was one for the execution of specified works 
for a lump sum, and though there might be certain extras for 
contingent works executed during the progress of the contract 
to be added, yet substantially the amount to which the claimants 
were entitled under the contract had already been paid to them. 
The hearing was mainly occupied with a discussion as to the 
best way of presenting the accounts. No arguments involving 
questions of principle were entered upon, and after agreement 
that the accounts in the form settled upon should be investigated 
on both sides during the vacation, so as to crystallise the sub- 
stance of the claim, the arbitration was adjourned. 


AYR COUNTY BUILDINGS. 
Bas following letter has been addressed to the Ayr county 
clerk from the Scottish Office, dated July 29, 1903:— 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary for Scotland to refer 
to your letter of the 9th instant and previous correspondence 
on the subject of the Ayr county buildings, and to inform you 
that after communication with the sheriff, and after a conference 
with the four members of Parliament representing Ayrshire 
constituencies, which was summoned at the instance of Mr. 
Orr-Ewing, M.P., and at which I also attended, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh is in a position finally to. determine what portion of 
the county buildings shall be appropriated as a court-house, in 
terms of clause 4 of the order. scheduled to the Confirmation 
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Act of 1901. His Lordship has considered the representatio) 
made at this meeting, and again referred to all previous co) 
munications from the several parties interested in this matt! 
His. attention has been particnlarly directed to the terms of tl) 
draft order as originally lodged, which ran as follows:— | 
4. “The County Council shall appropriate to the use of t\ 
Courts of Justiciary and of the sheriff, sheriff-substitute, she)’ 
and commissary clerk, and sheriff’s _procurator-fiscal, t| 
whole of the south half of the said County Buildings, rach 
what are now known as the court-room, the jurors’ roo 
witness-rooms, procurator’s rooms, library, procurator-fisca 
offices and sheriff clerk’s offices, and shall further provide su’ 
able accommodation for the sheriff of the county and ]_ 
officials, which portion of the buildings shall hereafter _ 
managed and maintained in accordance with the provisions ti 
the Sheriff Court Houses Act, 1860, 23 and 24. Vico 
chap. 79, and the Acts amending the same, viz.:—The Ai 
29 and 30 Vict. chap. 53, and 47 and 48 Vict. chap. 42, ,T| 
whole remainder of the said buildings shall be assigned to t) 
use of the County Council for themselves, the Justices of t 
Peace of the said county and their respective officials.” _ 
This must be contrasted with the clause as finally adjust) 


in the statute, which is in the following terms:— — .. 
4. “The County Council shall appropriate as a court-hot| 
such portion of the County Buildings as shall be approved 
the Secretary for Scotland in manner provided by the She 
Court-houses (Scotland) Acts 1860 to 1884, and such porti 
shall thereafter be a court-house within the meaning of t 
said Acts, to the same effect as if the said portion of t, 
County Buildings had been a court-house erected or improv 
under the provisions of the said Acts, and shall be manag, 
and maintained in accordance with the provisions of the sz 
Acts, and the County Council may levy and impose the cou 
house assessments accordingly.” at Bes: 
The meaning of the clause as drafted and inserted origina’ 
in the provisional order is far from clear. It is obvious tl 
the building cannot be fairly described as, divisible into, 
northern half and a southern half. Such a line of divisi 
would cut across both the room behind the central lobby on t: 
ground floor and across the room above it. The list of acco: 
modation to be appropriated to the court-house side contain, 
in the clause is not exhaustive and cannot really have be. 
supposed by anyone to be exhaustive, for the following woi 
appear Jater in the clause—‘‘and shall further provide suita): 
accommodation for the sheriff of the county and his officials. 
It is now said on behalf of the County Council or their 1° 
committee that the “main object” of the order was to seci: 
possession of the three rooms acquired from the town of fi 
for the use of the county. Lord Balfour cannot doubt from |; 
way this is put forward that it states what was in the mind! 
the promoters of this provisional order, but it does not al: 
the fact that that intention was not disclosed in text of: 
order as deposited. 
The original clause having been struck out, and the n/ 
clause already quoted inserted in its place, argument upon} 
words contained in the original clause is futilé so far as 2 
practical purpose is concerned, and Lord Balfour has 07 
made this reference to the clause as drafted because } 
ambiguity raises no doubt in his mind that Sheriff Brand ; 
well as the county clerk and the other parties interested int} 
question have acted in good faith throughout. Maile 
The words employed lent themselves to.a variety of cr 
struction, and different interpretations were, he believes, plat 
upon them by different persons. mA eit 
I am now to revert to my letter addressed to you on ? 
oth ultimo, in which Lord Balfour intimated that, subject) 
any observations you might wish to make, it was his intent} 
to lay the proposals as detailed in the letter from this off; 
dated December 9, 1902, before the Lord Commissioners! 
His Majesty’s Treasury. } 
It is obvious that the scheme for adding to the accommo 
tion available in the existing building by means of a new sto!) 
to which he inclined, has not found favour with those mal/ 
concerned, and having regard to the views of the Officet 
Works in regard to it, Lord Balfour will not further recomm( 
recourse to that expedient. It remains therefore for him? 
deal with the apportionment of the existing accommodat* 
under the powers vested in the Secretary for Scotland un? 
section 4 of this order as it became law. st Sige 
After considering your observations as representing e 
County Council and the various representations alrey 
referred to, Lord Balfour adheres to his decision as to the & 
of the robing-room as follows:— |. ee f 
1. ‘That the County Council should have the first cal! 
it for the stated days on which the district committee me” 
and (2) that after that the sheriff should have the right to itt 
the hearing of appeals, and (3) that on dates not appropl@ 


| for the sittings of the district committee or for the:heeroe 
| 


appeals the use of it for county or court-house purposes sho 
be decided by priority of application.”%.. 6... 3) 
For the rest he awards the room at the back of the ren 
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staircase on the ground floor to the court-house, leaving the 
two smaller rooms to the north of it to the county. This will 
secure for the court-house the whole of the accommodation to 
the south of the wall bounding the vestibule on the north— 
except the joint right to the robing-room to be exercised by 
the county. The Secretary for Scotland is satisfied that by this 
decision he is exercising the authority conferred upon him by 
clause 4 of the Confirmation Act in such a way as to provide 
_ sufficient accommodation for the necessities of the court-house 
_as they now exist without unnecessarily limiting the space left 
_at the disposal of the County Council. Davkh i 
He cannot but think that if the County Council utilise to its 
utmost capacity the accommodation left to them by this 
decision they will find there is ample scope for them to provide 
| separate rooms for any number of committees of their body 
,that are likely to meet at any one time, and so obviate the 
difficulties in regard to these matters, which have been most 
‘prominently brought before him.—I am, &c., z 
(Signed) REGINALD MACLEOD. 
The County Clerk, Ayr. 


: ELECTRIC WIRING AND FIRE RISKS.* 


'A‘S this paper is presented at a congress whose avowed 
A object is to draw the attention of the public at large to 
the wholesome truths contained in the old proverb, “ Preven- 
tion is better than cure,” I think a few words upon the import- 
‘ance of sound work in the wiring of buildings for electric light 
_and power will not be out of place. Li. , “02 
» . Experience has shown that a building lighted by electricity 
‘enjoys complete immunity from risk of fire, provided always 
\that the erection of the wires and fittings has been carried out 
in a sound, workmanlike manner, but that the keen competition 
amongst electric wiring firms, owing to the short-sighted policy 
of the owners of buildings who are apt to think more of first 
cost than of possible subsequent outlays, has acted as a power- 
ful stimulant to “jerry” wiring. 
__ It was foreseen at an early date in the history of electric 
lighting that one of the chief obstacles in the way of the popu- 
jarisation of the electric light would be the cost of installation 
of the necessary wires and fittings. A reduction in the outlay 
for wiring a building for the electric light was quite as neces- 
sary a factor as the reduction in the price charged to the con- 
sumer for electrical energy, and as soon as the immense 
superiority of electric light over gas as an illuminant had 
secome recognised by the public, the question of facilitating 
ts introduction became a commercially important one, and the 
electric supply companies. were obliged to do everything in 
heir power to help forward the new industry, and therefore 
lid not go out of their way to establish a high (and therefore 
»xpensive) standard of wiring. 
| _it may possibly suggest itself to my readers that the 
xistence of the many sets of rules compiled by the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers and other authorities render such a 
/aper as this unnecessary ; or, ber contra, that my bringing 
efore them a paper dealing with this subject is a tacit implica- 
,on that such rules are incomplete, or inadequate, or capable 


f improvement, 

._ I think, however, that, without falling into either of these 

Iternatives, I may justify my paper on the following grounds:— 
(1) Owing to their highly technical character the rules in 

uestion, widely known though they be, do not appeal to the 

ery large class of users of electricity, so that the valuable 

cinciples involved and the practical lessons to be learnt from 

‘em are not sufficiently appreciated, and 

_ (2) Owing to the important commercial principle alluded 

) before—namely, the 


_ My experience for some fifteen years past has lain to a 
f2at extent in electrical matters, and I have made a study of 
t+ subject of electric wiring Systems, and from the point of 
he pee Ligand I plead for even a higher standard 
‘i ich wou By ies’ 
eae oi id satisfy the fire-insurance companies 
i, in nee y deal with the more important features 
yee Pp ee are involved in an ideal wiring Installation, 
im § Tegard to the fact ‘that my audience consists for the 
ist part, Presumably, of consumers of electricity rather than 
|tric engineers, I will endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid 
‘it would sound to them technical Jargon. ; 
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Close attention is required to the following points, and 
skilled supervision is essential in carrying them into effect:— ©: 
(1) The means adopted for insulating the wires. 

(2) The means adopted to prevent mechanical injury to the » 
insulation of the wires. : 

(3) The subdivision of the main circuit and the propor. ° 
tionment of the size of the conductor to the work it has to do. 

(4) The means adopted ‘to guard against accidental over- 
loading of the conductor. 

(5) The nature of the joints made in the conductors; if 
possible, no joint should be permitted between the terminals of » 
the various pieces of apparatus involved. 

(6) The design of the fittings with special reference to ease 
in wiring without injury to the conductor. 

(7) The method of manufacture and erection of fittings and 
accessory apparatus (switches, fuses, c.). 

(8) The general scheme of wiring and method of fixing in 
place wires, casing or tubing, &c., and main and accessory 
fittings so as to avoid the danger arising from proximity to gas 
and water-pipes and ironwork of all kinds. 

The above may be included in the statement that the 
essential condition of a properly-erected wiring installation 
consists in providing that the electric current be kept within 
its prescribed bounds, and that if, by any unforeseen con- 
tingency, a way should be opened for the current to travel in 
any unauthorised direction, the supply should be cut off 
automatically and instantly. No absolutely reliable’ means 
have as yet been devised whereby possible trouble due’ to 
electricity “out of bounds” can be guarded against, and the 
efforts of those who are working in the cause of fire prevention 
should be directed towards bringing about the adoption of the 
best kind of insulation and the most suitable kind of mechanical 
protection for the wires, supplemented by skilled labour and 
supervision by a competent man during the placing up of the 
installation; in other words, to teach consumers to trust to 
preventive measures rather than to so-called automatic « cures,” 

Rules are excellent in their way, but unmixed with brains in 
their application they are of comparatively little use, as circum- 
stances frequently arise which call for modification of some one 
rule without departing from fundamental principles, 


Conducting Wires. 


The conducting wires should in all cases be copper having 
not less than the standard conductivity of 98 per cent. of 
chemically pure copper, and the size of the mains, sub-mains 
and distributing branch circuit should be calculated to carry 
the maximum current under normal conditions without any 
perceptible increase in temperature. With reference to the 
determination of the allowable rise in temperature of a con- 
ductor, I think the following definition is a practical one :— 
“« By safety is meant that there shall be no perceptible heating 
of the conductors to the touch,” 

The standard of 1,000 units of current per square inch of 
sectional area. of copper has been adopted as a safe one, 
provided the maximum current does not exceed 100 amperes ; 
but to secure efficiency as well as safety itis necessary that this 
factor be controlled by a further provision that in no case is 
the drop in pressure from the root of any circuit to the extreme 
end thereof to exceed 2 per cent. of the pressure atthe root. So. 
far we provide against overheating of the conductor and 
against inefficient incandescence of the lamp, or unsatisfactory 
working of arc lamp or motor fed by any of the circuits as 
long as the current does not exceed that corresponding to ful} 
normal load. It is absolutely essential, however, to provide 
for such unforeseen contingencies as contact between wires of 
opposite polarity, or against a flow of current largely exceeding 
the normal from whatever cause this might arise. To effect 
this means are adopted analogous to the fusible plug which 
one has heard of in connection with steam boilers, and 
wherever a change of section of the conductor takes place a 
piece of specially made fusible wire should be introduced 
between the main conductors and the corresponding branch 
wires, this fusible wire being of such a size that it will melt and 
thus automatically cut off the current supply before the latter 
becomes large enough in amount to seriously raise the tempera- 
ture of the conducting wires in the branch circuit or otherwise 
to set up a risk of fire. 

This principle should be adhered to most strictly, and con=« 
stitutes, if properly applied, a not inefficient safeguard against 
fire due to over-heating of conductors. Too much reliance, 
however, must not be placed upon ‘fuses or cut-outs, for the 
following reasons. It is impossible to define the volume of 
current which does, or does not, constitute a risk of fire. In 
some cases a considerable current may leak across from one 
wire to the other, or away to earth, without Causing any serious 
heating effect, whereas in other cases a leakage of current of 
an inappreciable amount has caused a fire. It depends 
entirely upon circumstances, upon the nature of the path by’ 
which the current passes, or, in some instances, one of which 
I am about to quote, upon circumstances which are entirely 
obscure. For instance, I have seena lamp-holder (which held 
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a 16 candle-power lamp) with the cylindrical portion burnt 
right through and the contact plungers fused to the sides of the 
holder, but the 5 ampere fuse which protected this lamp circuit 
did not blow. What is even more extraordinary is that, the 
heating was quite local. The flexible wires were not injured nor 
was the lacquer on the screwed cap of the holder affected. 

The protection afforded by fuses therefore is at the best of 
a relative character. A concrete example may perhaps make 
this more plain. Imagine a circuit entering a building from the 
company’s supply inain and conveying current to a large 
chandelier which would require say 20 amperes. The fuse on 
this circuit would be designed to melt when the volume of 
‘current reached say 30 amperes. It is therefore clear that 
should any accidental partial contact between these mains take 
place, 20 amperes could pass from one to the other and con- 
stitute a very grave fire risk without affecting the fuse, because 
a fuse cannot act intelligently and differentiate between 
20 amperes going where it ought not to go and 20 amperes 
performing the legitimate work of supplying the chandelier. 
If on the other hand this amount of electrical energy had been 
distributed over a number of lamps on different circuits, it is 
quite clear that by judicious subdivision of the circuits feeding 
these lamps the size of the fuses could ata very early period 
of the subdivision be reduced to such dimensions that the irre- 
‘sponsible action of say 3 to 4 amperes in any circuit would be 
sufficient to blow the fuse. 

For safety against risk of fire one must depend entirely 
upon the means adopted for keeping the electric current 
within its designed sphere of action, namely, the character of 
the insulation of the wires or of the means adopted to prevent 
contact between wires of opposite polarity. This includes :— 

(1) The insulation on the wire. 

(2) The means adopted to guard against 
injury and damp. 

For such wires as we are dealing with the material hitherto 
used as insulation has been mostly rubber, but to those having 
any knowledge of the rubber trade, the expression ‘ rubber 
insulation” covers a very wide field indeed. Some so-called 
rubber insulation taken from electric cables has been found to 
contain less than 20 per cent. of rubber, the remainder being 
adulterants and pigments of all sorts and kinds, but which in 
a number of instances are found to exert a deleterious influence 
upon the character of the rubber mixture as an electric insu- 
lator. Up to the present nothing has been found to touch best 
quality rubber specially prepared to resist the oxidising action 
of the atmosphere, and the deleterious influence of any rise in 
temperature of the conductor. 


Damp. 

Damp is most insidious in its action, and every effort should 
be exerted and every means adopted to safeguard the installa- 
tion from its evil effects. 

Damp may arise from a variety of causes. In the case of 
a new building the moisture is often of an acid nature which, 
even when present to so small an extent as to be inappreciable 
by those living in the house, may entirely undermine the wiring 
installation in six months, I have in my mind a case where 
the wiring was carried out by a thoroughly responsible firm of 
‘contractors for a customer who did not stint them as to price. 
Inside of six months the insulation test showed a remarkable 
degree of deterioration, and an examination revealed the fact 
that the insulation on the wires had become quite rotten, and 
that in several places electrolytic action had so seriously 
diminished the sectional area of the conductor as to render the 
fuses absolutely useless as a means of protection from over- 
theating of the conductors. To show how apparently slight was 
the extent of the damp, I may mention that in one room which 
was papered with a paper of a delicate pink hue no sign what- 
ever of damp was noticeable, and the tenants of the house had 
never felt or discovered any evidence of damp, yet in this room 
a switch was absolutely corroded up, and copper carbonate had 
come through the holes in the base from the conducting wires 
and collected in considerable quantity on the bottom of the 
base. 

This is an interesting but by no means isolated instance, 
and tends to show that rules alone are not sufficient, and that 
competent and intelligent supervision of the work is indis- 
pensable. 

Were it possible I should like to see every wire in a house 
treated as if it were a submarine cable. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, gutta-percha (though the insulator par excellence of a 
cable which is to be immersed in water and protected from the 
action of light and air) is useless for the wiring of houses: 
firstly, on account of its extreme sensitiveness to the oxidising 
action of the atmosphere and to the action of moisture and 
light ; and secondly, because its softness and plasticity at a 
temperature only slightly elevated above normal renders it 
unsuitable mechanically. It is possible, however, that before 
iong a new form of insulator may be introduced upon the 
English market, which, while possessing all the useful pro- 
perties of gutta-percha, is practically indifferent to the action 
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of light and air, and is very much harder than gutta-percha. he 
Large quantities of wires insulated with this material have 
already been used on the Continent with excellent results, 3 i 

Mechanical Protection. , as i 


For mechanical protection various materials are ae 
imposed on to the rubber covering according to the exigencies — 
of the case. For the electric lighting of buildings, however, it 
has been found more convenient to use the wires containing | 
comparatively slight mechanical protection and to run them 
through tubes, or in the familiar wooden casing, whereby the _ 
risk of accidental injury is reduced to a minimum if properly 
carried out. The ideal method of wiring a building, to my | 
mind, is to use nothing but the highest class vulcanised or 
other suitable rubber insulation, with some suitable form of | 
mechanical protection in the way of braiding merely to protect 
the wire from injury during its passage from the factory to the | 
place at which it is to be erected, and to enclose the wires ina 
continuous system of cold-drawn steel tubes specially selected | 
for smoothness of bore, with joint boxes inserted at all points 
necessary to enable the drawing-in of the wires to be carried 
out without injury to their protective covering and to nee 


inspection, withdrawal of any wires for the purpose, if need be, | 
of increasing their size, &c., the whole system of steel tube and 
joint boxes being connected to earth. Such systems have been | 
worked out in almost perfect detail by many firms making a | 
specialty of this class of work, and when properly installed by 
competent workmen under skilled supervision, such an installa- 
tion constitutes the best means, within my knowledge and 
experience, of securing immunity from fire due to electrical 
causes. Unfortunately, however, these systems have the 
disadvantage of being somewhat expensive as compared 
with the familiar system of distribution by insulated wires 
in American whitewood casing. But while there are 
millions of lights successfully and efficiently fed by wires 
protected by wood casing, and while I have instances 
in my mind of such installations, when properly carried out, 
being as good to-day as they were twelve years ago, still, when 
dealing with this matter from the point of view of fire protec- 
tion, there is no sort of doubt in my mind that the system I 
have described above is the best and safest; and, indeed, the 
difference in cost is not so serious a matter as appears at first” 
sight. In fact, in the case of a large building for the wiring of © 
which I recently had to draw up a specification, I went into the | 
question of alternative schemes of wood casing and steel tubing, 
wires of similar insulation resistance being used. The cost on 
the tube system was certainly not more than 25 per cent. 
greater. As this isa point of great importance, I have refrained — 
from giving a schedule of prices, or of going into details of — 
cost, but I hope that we may elicit some apposite remarks - 
from those qualified to speak on this point, namely, the wiring 
contractors, who are, I think, pretty well represented here 
to-day. } 


BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION. 


LANS for a new wing of the British Museum have been 
on view in the tea-room at the House of Commons. | 
They were shown in connection with the grant which Parlia- _ 
ment is making for the extension. The cost will be about 
209,0c0/., and of this sum 50,000/. will be provided from funds 
bequeathed to the Museum trustees. 
The present addition, says the Daily Chronicle, is part of a 
general scheme which will ultimately see the British Museum 
covering the whole area bounded by Great Russell Street, 
Montague Street, Montague Place and Bedford Square. » The | 
ground forming this block and not already occupied by the 
Museum buildings. was acquired some time ago from the Duke 
of Bedford. An important step in its utilisation is represented 
by the plans which Mr. Henry Tanner, the architect of the 
Office of Works, has just completed. They concern the frontage 
towards Montague Place, or the northern side of the Museum, 
Here a fine block 380 feet long will be erected. This length 
does not cover the whole frontage towards Montague Place — 
Corner wings, as they may be called, like the white wing 
which was built twenty years ago to the south-east of the mai 
building, will some day be added. The design of the new 
block is in harmony with the general scheme of the Museum — 
which is Grecian. In the middle there will be a portico having 
Ionic columns, suggesting those at the front of the Museum. — 
The new building, when it has been erected, will be utilise | 
in connection with the Museum library and exhibition. galleries _ 
It is to be of five storeys. There will be a basement devote 
to storage, and then a sub-ground floor, which will be utilise 
for storage and also as receiving and packing-rooms. ial 
will come a ground floor of spacious galleries, and over it a 
mezzanine floor with a variety of rooms for general purpose! 
and the use of students. Lastly, there will be an upper floor 
which will consist of galleries and further working space fy 
students. Altogether the new northern block will be ae 
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| ent which is much needed at the Museum. A build- 
ee been begun at Hendon for the housing of some of 
accumulated newspaper files. As the treasures of the 
useum increase, and the demands upon it by students grow, 
t: cry, however, is always for more room. Naturally it will 
| a considerable time before the new block is ready, though 
t: intention is that it shall be proceeded with expeditiously. 
Ivelling-houses stand upon the site, and their occupants will 
{ve to find other homes as the ground is required. 
_ The expansion alike of the Museum as a national collec- 
én and of the buildings in which it is housed has been 
.adual, if remarkable. It originated in 1753 with the pur- 
‘ase of the library and bric-a-brac of Sir Hans Busk, the 
(ielsea physician and antiquary. His dying direction was 
{at his treasures should be offered to the nation for 20,000/., 
¢ two-fifths of what they had cost him. Montague House was 
eyuired for their reception, together with the Harleian, 
(ttonian and other manuscripts. In 1759 Montague House 
vs opened to the public. Between the years 1823 and 1852 
i lowly disappeared before the existing structure, which was 
usently called for by the size to which the national collection 
tigrown. No part of the British Museum is better known 
tin the reading-room, with its lofty dome and endless shelves 
«books. It was built in 1857, and the new wing will indi- 
r:tly be brought to the assistance of its many readers. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
_ AND WESTMINSTER CLEARANCES, 


"*HE subjoined statement appears this week in the 
_ Guardian :—“ We have reason to believe that the follow- 
if is a Correct statement of the facts relating to the decision 
othe Ecclesiastical Commissioners—upon which many criti- 
cms have been published during the past week—to reconstruct 
yortion of their properties in the immediate neighbourhood of 
\estminster Abbey:—Properties in Westminster held upon 
vieficial leases granted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ 
p:decessors in title at small reserved rents have recently 
zen, or will shortly fall, into the possession of the Com- 
rssioners, Among such properties were those comprising 
I block bounded on the east by Millbank, on the north 
). Great College Street, on the west by Little College Street, 
‘| on the south by Wood Street. The leasehold interests in 
Ise, of which the leases had only short terms to run, were 
uired by the London County Council in connection with 
t Westminster improvements scheme, and so much of the block 
was not actually wanted for the widening of streets was 
‘rendered to the Commissioners, to whom the freehold 
‘lsady belonged. The lease under which the Commissioners 
d their present offices has too short a term remaining to 
uify them in making the expenditure necessary to provide 
<itional accommodation required, and the Commissioners 
<e determined to use the block at Millbank for the purpose 
{-ehousing themselves upon their own freehold. The whole 
the site will not be wanted for the Commissioners’ own 
ites. "Sig Is their intention to erect thereon a group of 
\ dings consisting of offices for themselves and their agents 
t of other offices and chambers for letting. The buildings 
ce been designed by the Commissioners’ architect, Mr. 
VD. Carée, F.S.A.,in the Renaissance style, and will not 
cunworthy of, Or unsuited to, their situation in relation 
»-he neighbouring public buildings. In addition to this 
ik there are other properties in Great College Street, 
Cley Street, and the neighbourhood which have fallen 


{ the possession of the Commissioners by the 
‘leases, and these 


to develop 
have secured 
é large as the 
might have received had they allowed 


_ The clearances have resulted in the suppression by th 
Tussioners of three fully licensed mObhehousesres y the 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY NEW BUILDINGS. 


| aol have been accepted for the erection of the 

proposed extensions of the Glasgow University build- 
ings, and the work is to be proceeded with at once. We 
are indebted to the Glasgow Herald for the following 
description of these important buildings, in which provision 
will be made for the departments of physiology, materia 
medica and forensic medicine and public health in one build- 
ing, while another will be devoted to the department of natural 
philosophy. The entire cost, including equipments and fittings, 
will be between 90,000/, and 100,000/7. For designs for both 
buildings a limited competition took place, and the plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. James Miller, F.R.I.B.A., Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow, were selected. 

The site for the medical building is on the south side of the 
main road, which extends from the front of the university build- 
ings to the Western Infirmary. By reason of the varied levels 
of the site it has been possible to arrange the plan so 
that the second floor plan, the highest in the building, 
is in reality but one Storey above the point from which 
it is entered. The plan is arranged with its main axis run- 
ning east and west, and the disposition of the various wings 
or blocks has been so arranged that there is no overshadowing 
of the laboratories or classrooms. The physiology department 
occupies the lower ground floor and part of the upper ground 
floor plans in the west half of the building, while the other two 
departments are located in the east and south blocks, The 
lecture theatre for the physiological department is at the 
extreme west end of the building, while the theatres of the 
other two departments are at the extreme éast end. Female 
cloak-rooms, with lavatory accommodation, are provided in 
every department. Each of the three departments contained 
in this building has its own independent entrance, and is abso- 
lutely self-contained, having no communication whatever with 
either of the other departments. In all cases the windows are 
made to run to the ceiling line, and throughout the building 
the stone butts between the windows have been kept as small 
as possible, in order to obtain the maximum of light and to 
obviate cross shadows. 

The style of architecture adopted is a phase of modern 
Renaissance, selected chiefly for its ready adaptability to the 
requirements of the buildings, its directness and simplicity, 
and consequent economy in design. Inno case has any por- 
tion of the plans been sacrificed in order to gain architectural 
effect, the elevation in every case being a direct outcome of the 
matured plan. Approaching the building by the roadway from 
the south-west, as the ground ascends the buildings rise in 
successive masses in sympathy with it, culminating in the 
dominant gable at the extreme east end. The rounded lines 
of the physiology theatre contrast with the straighter features 
of the main blocks, forming with these a picturesque and 
pleasant bit of grouping. The stone for the exterior will be 
white or grey rock, in keeping with the present university 
buildings. The roofs will be slated with undersized Elterwater 
or Buttermere green slates, the flat roofs being finished with 
concrete covered with asphalte. The floors of corridors and 
halls will be laid with terrazzo, forming a smooth, even surface, 
without joints of any kind. All stairs will be of stone. The 
walls of the physiological chemistry-room, as also of the 
chemical laboratories in the materia medica and forensic 
medicine and public health departments, will be tiled with 
white glazed tiles their full height. The walls of other 
laboratories and rooms will have tiled or enamelled brick dados 
5 feet high, above which they will be covered with adamant or 
Robinson’s cement, and these and the ceilings will be painted 
with “Ripolin,” an enamel paint having a very hard and 
glossy surface which can be readily washed down. The 
lecture theatre and museum and cloak-room will have wood 
dados with adamant plaster above, as also the professor’s 
private room, assistant’s room, corridors, &c. All finishings 
throughout the building will be of the best quality of yellow and 
pitch pine, stained and varnished. 

The lecture theatre of the physiological department is horse- 
shoe shaped, 48 feet wide by 45 feet deep, and capable of seating 
200 students in loose order, or a working capacity of 250. The 
seating is formed with steep staging, the students ascending 
the back by a special stair and descending to their seats. The 
students’ entrance to the building is at the back of the lecture 
theatre, and is approached from the road by a short pathway. 
Immediately on entering is a large students’ cloak-room, with 
a large lavatory entering off same, both being placed under the 
rise of the seating in lecture theatre. The cloak-room would 
be fitted up with lockers and numbered pegs, accommodating 
2co students. Adjoining the door to the cloak-room is the 
entrance to a circular stair 4 feet 9 inches wide leading up to 
the back of theatre seats. By this arrangement students can 
enter the building by their special entrance, pass into the cloak- 
room, and from thence by the circular stair to their seats in 
the lecture theatre, and pass out again without requiring to 
enter any other part of the building. Special study has been 
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given to the lighting of the lecture theatre. It is lighted 
from both ‘sides, having two very large windows on each side. 
Additional light is:also obtained froma large cupola in the roof, ° 
which, together with the windows, will make a brilliantly-lighted 
room, and in such a way that the light will not be glaring 
to the eyes of either the professor or students. The windows 
will be fitted with light-tight blinds running in special grooves, 
while: the cupola will: be darkened at ceiling level by means of 
a thick dark blind mounted on a roller and running on guides, 
and easily and quickly manipulated from the floor of the 
theatre. The whole when: closed will render the theatre per- 
fectly dark. Immediately adjoining the theatre on the north 
side ‘is the professor’s room, 18 feet by 15 feet. It is convenient 
to the main entrance-hall, and the professor can pass into the 
theatre from his room without requiring to pass through any 
public part of the building. The museum is 37 feet 6 inches 
by 35 feet, lighted on its\longest side by three large double- 
light. windows, and enters direct from the entrance-hall. 
Beyond: the museum is the psychology department, consisting 
of a:laboratory, 36 feet by 34 feet, and a lecturer’s room, 27 feet 
by 14 feet, communicating. The position of these rooms is 
close to the museum and: large classroom. An animal-room is 
placed. in the area, and ‘is entirely isolated fron: the main 
building, its door opening direct into the area, and one requires 
to pass out of the main building and into the area before it can 
be entered, thus preventing all smell from getting into the 
building. It is a well-lighted room, and, besides having a 
number of windows looking «into the area, it has a very large 
roof-light, having louvred ventilators at the sides all round, 
affording perfect light and ventilation. 

On the south side of the building is placed the physiologica 
chemistry-room, 77 feet by 35 feet, lighted with large double 
windows in the front wall, with narrow stone piers. In addi- 
tion to these, it has two large double windows in its north wall 
It is provided with two large fume chambers, one at either 
end, each having a flue starting with a bell-shaped opening to 
carry off noxious gases 

The experimental-room, 76 feet by 35 feet, is placed with 
its long side facing north (this room requiring a more steady 
and equal light than the chemistry-room has been placed on 
the north side). 

The histology-room is 100 feet by 42 feet, is lighted from 
the north side, and also from the roof. Special care has been 
given to the manner of lighting this room. The windows are 
large, and are divided by very narrow stone mullions, while 
the stone piers are reduced to the minimum width. The roof 
is formed after the type of the weaving shed roof, having the 
glass on the north side only, and at such an angle as will 
prevent the direct rays of the sun from entering the building 
(excepting, of course, in the early part of the day), 

Throughout the whole of this department the greatest care 
has been bestowed on the lighting, not only of all rooms and 
laboratories, but also of all corridor passages and staircases. 

The department of materia medica and therapeutics is 
entered by a porch and vestibule at the east end of the build- 
ing. The students are provided with an entirely separate 
entrance when they enter the building and pass into the cloak- 
room and lavatory, and from thence up a special stair to the 
seating of theatre. A fume chamber is provided in the theatre 
with flue for carrying off the fumes. In front of the diagram 
screen a series of electric lights would be suspended on a hori- 
zontal rod, capable of being raised or lowered to any degree 
required. The lamps would be shaded from the eyes of the 
students by reflectors, which would throw the light direct on to 
the screen. Descending a few steps from the entrance hall is 
placed the pharmacy laboratory, 50 feet by 30 feet, lighted 
throughout its entire length and end and partly on the west 
side. Communicating. with it is the preparation-room, 14 feet 
by 13 feet, and a large store, 21 feet by 13 feet, communicating 
with the preparation-room. The museum for students is placed 
at the end of the corridor; it is 27 feet by 23 feet, with large 
windows in the front wall, and having one in side wall. 
Between the museum and the store is placed a room 
for the ‘preparation of specimens for the museum, 22 feet 


by 14 feet. Off the top landing of the stair are the 
experimental laboratory, chemical laboratory, with the 
balance-room placed between, all facing the east. The ex- 


perimental laboratory is 30 feet by 25 feet, and has been placed 
at the corner so as to receive the greatest amount of light, 
being lighted on three sides (this laboratory has altogether 
68 feet of continuous wall lighting). The chemical laboratory 
is 30 feet by 20 feet, with its longest side lighted throughout its 
entire length. A large store is provided near the chemical 
laboratory, with a service-room adjoining communicating with 
that laboratory. Communicating with the experimental labora- 
tory is a large store or service-room. Next this is placed the 
assistants’ room, being centrally situated to all the laboratories. 
Westwards is placed the pharmacy B.Sc. Laboratory, 50 feet 
by 27 feet; its position here is more retired, and greater 
quietness insured for the more advanced students. In addition 
to. being lighted on its longest side, it has also a large double 
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‘superficial feet of floor area. 


window in the east wall. A small service-room or store is pre 
vided in conhection with this laboratory, and having a doo 
communicating. Veet 

The departmental museum and library is a large an. 
beautifully lighted ‘apartment, being surrounded with larg. 
double windows. It is L-shaped on plan, and contains 2,15 
Its position is convenient, y 
retired, giving that quietness which the purposes of the roo 
demand. The narrow butts between the windows are just ( 
sufficient width to allow the ends of the cases to stand again) 
them, the windows occupying the full width between. In th/ 
room, and in the four laboratories, the arrangement of pla’ 
adopted permits of a very large proportion of lighted wall su/ 
face ; the windows being large, evenly and regularly space) 
give a uniformly diffused light to all these apartments. A 
rooms and laboratories have direct communication with th 
corridors, and in no case has one room been made the passagi_ 
way to another. ka ie 

The whole of the accommodation of the department | 
forensic medicine and public health (with the exception of tl 
departmental museum and library) is provided on one floo 
viz. the second or top floor. This department; like the other | 
is absolutely self contained. The plan is L-shaped, having a 
the rooms and laboratories arranged entering off a continuo 
corridor well lighted throughout its length—a form of pla| 
which admirably lends itself to obtaining good light anda 
to every part. On the left of the landing is the professoi 
private room. The preparation and diagram-room and sto) 
immediately adjoin the lecture theatre. The entrance ” 
students’ cloak-room is immediately at the top of the sta 
Beyond this is the toxicological laboratory, 52 feet by 25 fer 
lighted with its long side facing east, but also having windo 
on the south and west end, the total length of continuous wi 
lighting in this laboratory being 90 feet. A store-room 
provided communicating with this laboratory. | 

The balance-room, assistants’ room and_service-room a) 
placed on the south side of the corridor. The balance-roo 
for convenience adjoins the chemical laboratory, and t| 
assistants’ room is central and convenient to all the labor 
tories. The balance-room will have stone shelves built in 
the wall in addition to being corbelled, and will be entire’ 
insulated from all steel or iron construction. Beyond these | 
the laboratory for chemical, chemico-physical and meteor 
logical work, 51 feet by 27 feet, and having a large dout 
window in the end in addition to the front windows. Tl 
laboratory has also a north light in the roof throughout ~ 
entire length. A fume-chamber is provided in this laborato, 


In the laboratory is provided an enclosed incubation-chamb 
entered from the main room by means of an intermedi 
the door between laboratory and lobby would | 
closed before opening the door into the incubating-chamb) 
in the chamb_ 


from a switch placed outside the chamber. 
36 feet by 34 feet, and is seated for 150 students. by 
by two large windows on the east wall, the windows exten i 
the whole width of theatre. In addition to the windows | 
side wall a-large cupola is also provided in the roof, so that '* 


fessor or the students, On the top floor is also placed a 
departmental museum and library. In this position it obta? 
better side lighting, as it cannot be overshadowed 
of the building, and it has also the advantage of root ls! 


those from side windows, specimens in cases are seen to be 
advantage by their introduction. The lift at the staircase” 
been continued up to this floor to facilitate the transit of spt” 
mens, &c., to or from the museum. 7 do 
The natural philosophy building has been designel 
occupy a site on the north side of the road leading from ® 
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of the university buildings to the Western Infirmary. 
ree ‘nullding is three Btoreys in height. The lower storey or 
basement plan has its windows entirely above ground line, 
\eotag thereby light and ventilation equal to any of the upper 
‘floors, only a portion of the storey being sunk below ground 
line. The principal floor plan is approached bya handsome 
Aight of steps in the centre of the main or south front, which 
leads into a commodious vestibule, separated from the main 
hall by a glazed screen with large double swing doors. Imme- 
‘diately on entering the vestibule is a small office or room for a 
hall porter, having a glazed front with inquiry window. Ad- 
joining is a small waiting-room. On entering the hall, the 
corridor, 7 feet wide, runs east and west, having a leg at each 
‘end of about equal length running north and south, the legs 


terminating at the general laboratory on the one side and at - 


lecture theatre at the other. Right and left of the 
ee two areas have been formed for the purpose of 
giving ample light and air to the corridors and staircase. _ The 
_aboratories and other rooms are ranged along the corridors, 
very apartment communicating direct with the corridor. In 
he front wing right and left are the electric laboratory 
ind chemical physics laboratory, both of which are 45 feet by 
"7 feet and lighted on two sides by large double 
vindows. In the wing to the left or west side are ranged 
\ large diagram-room, assistants’ room, the latter being 
»laced close to the general laboratory, the balance-room being 
olaced between. The assistants’ room communicates with the 
(iagram-room, and both are amply lighted with windows the 
‘ame as the laboratories, and both rooms are provided with 
»pen fires. The general laboratory, 60 by 40, is situated at 
he extreme north end of this wing, and is lighted from three 
ides with large four-light windows, and also from the roof by 
neans of the weaving shed roof, where the glazed slope of 
he roof is placed facing north. The walls of this laboratory 
pnd also those of the theatre will be sufficiently strong to carry 
jnother storey if required. The side lights of this laboratory 
re sufficient of themselves to amply light the room in the event 
f an upper storey being built and the extension carried out at 


orth end. Where roof lights have been adopted in the | 


tboratories, lecture theatre, apparatus-room, &c, a 14-inch 
ot-water pipe will be run round the roof lights at ceiling level 
)» prevent condensation and also to obviate down-draughts. 
t the end of the corridor, just opposite the balance-room and 
‘ojecting into the courtyard, is placed a secondary staircase 
onnecting with every floor. The apparatus-room is placed at 
ght angles to and running between the two side corridors, 
iving double swing doors at both ends communicating with 
\th corridors, The apparatus-room has a ceiling 15 feet 
izh, with an average height of 18 feet at the cupola, and will 
! brilliantly lighted. This room is placed in a most con. 
\nient position with regard to the general laboratory and 
I-ture theatre, the doors at either end giving easy service tq 
tise rooms. 
On the right or east corridor are placed the professor’s 
fvate room and private laboratory, the latter communicating 
wh the preparation-room. Each of these apartments are 
liated by two large the light being on the 
gest side of the rooms, and both are provided with open 
fis. _The preparation-room is well lighted on two sides, and, 
addition, It has a door communi- 
“Ing direct with .the lecture theatre, and has also a large 
>-ning formed in the wall separating it from the theatre, 
Jectly in the 
sling glass screen on both sides, 
-imber. By this arrangement 
> pared for the lecture directly 
‘hout requiring to go into the theatre. 
), balance-rooms will a strong and solid 
raner, and these rooms will have Caithness stone shelving 

) n strong stone Corbelling carried out from the solid 
in addition to being built into the wall. This room will 
Insulated from all steel and iron construction, 


the most approved manner, 


cen. The staging for the seating is formed with graduated 
‘tS, SO as to ive every student a full view of the lecture- 


fe. It isa 
idows on either side ( 


| 


t icating with the Preparation-room below by means of a 

Lee sa 4 also communicates with the grating 
-room, there iving access t 

p Bee Sy! y giving acc © the other parts of 


her with the stair next general laborat 
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munication between different parts of the ‘building. ©The 
students’ cloak-room is a large and well-lighted apartment, 
fitted up with numbered pegs and lockers, and- having hot- 
water rails for drying coats, &c. Keeping in view the probability 
of future extension, this building has been so planned that this 
could be readily and conveniently carried out with the minimum 
of alteration on the original structures. A large electrically: 
driven hoist is placed in the well of the staircase, and is 
arranged to serve all the floors. 

The upper-floor plan is arranged precisely on the same 
lines as the principal floor. 
magnetic-room and small lecture-room for seventy students. 
The magnetic-room 
sulated from all steel or ironwork. Communicating directly 


for historic apparatus. The 
private electric laboratory ‘is placed at the south-east corner, 
and is lighted on two sides with large double windows, The 
west block is entirely occupied by the four special research 
laboratories, all provided with open fires. These laboratories 
have easy access to the back stair leading down to the general 
laboratory. Some of these research laboratories will be fitted 
with light-tight shutters, so that they can be darkened when 
required. On the opposite side of the corridor are the rooms 
for spectroscope, photography, and dark-room. The photo- 
graphic-room has a north light, with roof-light in addition, 
The east block contains the room for grating spectrometer. 
It is entered from the corridor by a small intermediate lobby 
for use when the room is darkened, and the windows would be 
all fitted with light-tight shutters, so that the light could be 
regulated as required. Beyond this room is the service-room 
for apparatus already described in connection with the gallery 
in the lecture theatre. 
The arrangement of 
similar lines to those above, having corridors running com- 
pletely round the building and communicating at the north 
end with the students’ entrance and stair. By this arrange- 


are as amply lighted as those on the upper floors, the arrange- 
ment adopted lendin ighting of every 
part. The west block is occupied by research laboratories, 
while under the chemical physics-room is a room for liquid air. 
A large room for electric work is placed below the electrical 
laboratory, 
The dynamo and battery-room is placed in the east block, 
being near the electrical 


At the north-east 
the heating and 


TESSERZ. 
Concentric Circles in Decoration. 


N Egyptian ornament the use of concentric circles is com- 
paratively rare. In border patterns they sometimes appear 


as the discs of the Kheker ornament, and seem to be a simplifi- 
cation of the rosette mctive, 

combs, &c., they form a more 
the examples are fairly numerous, I 
concentric circles are neither prominent in nor characteristic of 
Egyptian decoration. } 
and generally the prehistoric ornament of Europe, concentric 
circles form a most marked and widespread feature. The fact 
that concentric circles 
not appear to have ever 
motive, argues that this orn 
such from Egypt. 
by the local tendencies in Europe to degrade spirals to con- 
centric circles. 
Egypt artistic skill and decorati 
and sustained the use of the 
Europe a less developed stage of decoration and technical 
skill did not restrain. the tendency to simplification, and the 
more complex form of the spiral was widely conventionalised 
to concentric circles. 


On ivory and wooden objects, 
characteristic decoration, and 
But, as a form of ornament, 


In A°geanand archaic Greek ornament, 


are relatively rare in Egypt, that they do 
been recognised as a decorative 
ament in Europe is not a loan as 
This statement is confirmed and explained 
The latter are, in fact, degenerate spirals. ~ In 
ve training rejected the lower 
higher form of ornament; in 


To illustrate the tendency of spirals to 


degrade to concentric circles examples may be cited even from 


Egypt. 


In addition to certain ivory and wooden objects on 


which true concentric circles are found, they appear occa- 


Sionally on the scarabs as a 


substitute for spirals. Mr. 


Goodyear has published a series in which this transformation 
is seen. In the first instance, running spirals are simplified to 
concentric circles joined by tangents ; then the tangents are 
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broken and the concentric circles set loose, portions of the 
tangents still adhering to them ; finally the tangents drop off, 


and the ornament 1s reduced to concentric circles. 


Sardinian Nuraggis. 


The cyclopean structures called nuraggis, both by ancients 
and moderns, are very numerous in Sardinia, more than 1,200 
of them having been found and recorded in the island. They 
are in height about 50 feet, and in diameter at the base about 
go feet. They are strong buildings in the form of a truncated 
cone, composed of masses of stone from 2 to 5 or 6 feet square, 
arranged in layers without cement. The materials are lava, 
freestone, porphyry, or such other substances as the respective 
sites afford; and they generally crown the summits of hills 
commanding plains, where they are seen in every state, some 
being nearly complete and others a mere heap of rubbish. On 
entering these edifices, which is effected by a low door, the 
structure is found to extend below the surface of the surround- 
ing earth. The interior space is almost invariably divided into 
two floors, each consisting of a vaulted room, to which access 
is gained from a ramp between two concentric walls, and lead- 
ing to the summit, where a flight of steps completes the ascent. 
The nuraggis are of two distinct kinds. Those which are the 
most common have no marks of the chisel, and are constructed 
of massive blocks with irregular faces, and smaller stones in 
the interstices ; the materials of the others exhibit exteriors 
formed by tools, though the stones are not exactly square, but 
are placed with a stricter regard to keeping the horizontal 
layers, and gradually diminish in size towards the summit. 
There have been various conjectures respecting the probable 
object of these buildings. The darkness of their interior and 
the fragments of terra-cotta found in them would indicate their 
having been monuments for the dead—a belief so general that 
they have obtained in their neighbourhood the name of Domu 
de Orcu, or the house of death ; but the pottery being evidently 
Roman, and in some instances accompanied by coins of the 
Lower Empire, indicates only that such was the use made of 
them at a late period. Captain Smyth, who examined these 
ancient monuments, says:—“ From their laborious construc- 
tion, their number and their general situation on curcureddus, 
or eminences, more or less distant from each other, I cannot 
but suppose they were designed to answer the double purpose 
of mausolea for the eminent dead and as asyla for the living, 
especially as many of them are flanked with smaller nuraggis 
having a subterraneous communication. But the mystery in 
which they are involved will probably remain impenetrable, 
since none of them exhibit the least trace of either literal or 
symbolical characters.” 


The Architectural Museum. 


S1rR,—The Architectural Association has now acquired pos- 
session of the Royal Architectural Museum in Tufton Street, 
Westminster, and has obtained from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners a new lease for 999 years on most advantageous 
terms. 

A contract with Messrs. Holloway Brothers for the neces- 
sary reconstruction to suit our requirements has been entered 
into, the amount of which is 8,440. This expenditure is a 
considerable one, but the committee has felt that it is bound to 
make adequate provision for future requirements. 

Donations and promises have been received amounting to 
about 4,500/, leaving a balance of 5,000/. still required to meet 
the building contract, furnishing and equipment. 

In view of the importance of the work of the Architectural 
Association to the profession generally, I venture to appeal 
through your columns for further donations to assist us in 
meeting our liabilities. It is eafnestly hoped that we may be 
able to enter our new premises free from debt.—Yours faith- 
fully, HENRY T. HARE, President. 

August 10, 1903. 


—_————— ———— 


GENERAL. 


The King has graciously accepted from the daughters of 
the painter the picture by the late Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A., 
entitled “Kensington Palace, Early Morning on June 20, 
1837,” which was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1887, and 
is now on loan at the Cork International Exhibition. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers have been invited to arrange the British fine art 


tion, and Mr. A. Neven du Mont has been appointed delegate 
by the Diisseldorf Exhibition directors, and also representative 
of the International Society. Fle 
Sir Thomas Hanbury has purchased for presentation tc 
the Royal Horticultural Society the estate and garden of th 
late Mr. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., at Wisley, near Woking, whicl 
was much admired by all amateurs. The total area of th 
estate is 60 acres, part of which is used for agricultural pur — 
oses. There is a small residence, farmhouse and other suit 
able buildings on it. The garden has the variety of soil an 
aspect and the unfailing water-supply which are essential fo 
the purposes of the Royal Horticultural Society, which wil 
have but little to do but provide the necessary plant-houses. 


The Earl of Rosebery has again been elected president o 
the Bucks Architectural and Archeological Society, whic 
celebrates the jubilee of its existence next year. 


The Sketch Plans for the extension of the British Museun 
by the erection of a new block in Montague Place have bee 
prepared by Mr. Tanner, principal architect of the Office o 
Works. They correspond in style with the architecture of the 
existing building. 

Mr. Robert S. Peabody, of Boston, has been offered thi 
position of advisory architect of the House of the Representa 
tives office building in Washington. er 


The Home Secretary has stated that liability for com 
pensation for accidents to workmen employed on buildings les 
than 30 feet in height is receiving attention in connection wit 
the amendment of the Act now under the consideration of th 
Government. 

MM. Robert Mols, a Belgian painter of considerable reput! 
died at Antwerp at the age of fifty-five last week. M. Mols: 
best known in England by his picture of the “ Review % 
Spithead before the Crimean War,” which was acquired by th 
Trustees of the National Gallery for 40,090 francs. 


The Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire int" 
the barrack work of the Royal Engineers have presented the 
report, which will not, however, be published. > 


mr. James Henry Cook, architect, of Liverpool, hi 
passed from this life in his forty-second year. Hehad on 
recently returned from abroad, wnere he went in the hope! 
recover his health. His ability was shown not only in desig! E 
ing, but in literary composition. 

An Obelisk of dark red granite, erected by Mr. Alfre 
Mosely, C.M.G, to the memory of Prince Christian Victor ar 
the men of Devon, Gloucester and Somerset who fell in tl 
South ‘African war, was unveiled by Lady Audrey Buller ¢ 
Plymouth Hoe on Saturday. It has been erected from t) 
design of Mr. Fred W. Marks, architect, of London. The ba' 
is ornamented with four bronze panels. That dedicated 
Prince Christian Victor is the work of Mr. Emil Fuchs, and t] 
others are by Mr. Onslow Whiting. Two of the panels repr 
sent soldiers in action, while the third bears an inscription. 


The water-supply for the projected King’s sanatorium 
Midhurst has been completed. Sir John Aird & Co. ha 
constructed two reservoirs with a total capacity of 220,0 
gallons. The engineers are Messrs. John Taylor, Sons 
Santo Crimp. Nothing definite is known as to when t 
erection of the sanatorium itself is likely to begin, but there 
every reason to believe a start will soon be made. The p 
paratory clearing of the actual site has not yet been done. _ 
the work is put in hand shortly and the weather proves favot 
able, the foundations may possibly be completed by the sprit 


The Total Sums voted in the estimates 1902-03 for t 
museums and galleries situated in London have been 
follows :—Victoria and Albert Museum and Bethnal Gre 
Museum, 66,994/.; Geological Museum, 3,55 82.5 Brite 
Museum, 128,729/.; Natural History Museum, 49,051 - 
National Gallery, 18,600/.; National Portrait Gallery, 5,54: 
Wallace Collection, 9,066/. j 


The Nottingham Castle Museum committee conte’ 
plate the expenditure of 10,0007. on restoration and otl’ 
works at the castle. The chief requirements are the resto’ 
tion of the castle lodge (which has been in a dangerou” 
dilapidated state for several years), the repair of the boundi? 
walls, the building of an estate office for the Duke of Ne 
castle’s agent, and the laying-out of the gardens to the sou- 
east of the castle. The Corporation of Nottingham © 
obliged to carry out this work by the terms of the lease un’ 
which they hold the castle and grounds from the Duke! 
Newcastle. 


The London County Council have informed the 
of Trade that, in connection with the reconstruction for | 
trical traction of their tramways, about 5,000 tons of ral 
British manufacture and 10,720 tons of rails of foreign 2” 
facture have been purchased by the Council. ‘Previously t? 


Bol 


section of the Diisseldorf International Exhibition to be held 
in that city next year. The Council has accepted the invita- 


transfer the company used about 1,000 tons pet annum 
foreign rails and none of British manufacture. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Srchitect and Contract. Reporter. 


IRELAND.—Sept, 3°.—The Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company offer a prize of 20/; for the best design and 
specification of workmen’s cottages, built’ either semi-detached 
orin terraces, .Mr. Francis B} Ormsby, secretary, Knights- 
bridge Terminus, Dublin. 


LEYLAND —Sept. 26.—Plans are invited for the laying-out 
and development for municipal and other Purposes of about 
TI,902 square yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, 
Leyland, Lancs. A premium of 15/, I5s, is Offered to the 
author of the plan Considered to be the best design. Mr. M. H. 
Wilkinson, Surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland, 

LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invite 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromle wis 


254. for second Mr. 
igh Street, Poplar. 
.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
Premiums of Too/, 50/. and 30/, respectively will be awarded, 
Mr. A. W. Lawson, borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept, 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 22.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices, Conditions of the com- 
petition and. full particulars may be obtained from Mr J E. 
Shaw, clerk to the Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr 

SCOTLAND.—Plans are invited for a new higher-grade 
school to be erected at Fraserburgh for the accommodation of 


650 pupils. Mr. Alex. Henderson, clerk to the School Board, 
Fraserburgh. 


EDITORIAL. NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain-to arise in: 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf’ A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must Ge addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

. ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive Srom Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Brogress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents, 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
Publication, but as a Suarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corve- 


Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


SS 


CONTRACTS: OPEN. 


AcTON.—Aug, 18,—For the: erection of. isolation hospital 
buildings at The Friars, East’ Acton: Mr, D. J. Ebbetts, sur- 
veyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

BARNSLEY,.—Aug. 19.—For the erection. of latrines and 
outbuildings at the Park Road schools. Mr. Emest W. Dyson, 
architect, 14 Market Hill, Barnsley, 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.— Aug, 22.—For alterations to the 
old municipal buildings, Particulars obtained at the office of 
the Borough Engineer, 

BATLEY.—Sept, 4.—For additions to the town hall Messrs. 
Walter Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch Road, Batley. 

BINGLEY —For the erection of a small detached residence 
onthe Myrtle.Groye Estate, Bingley, Yorks. Mr Edgar H, 
Parkinson, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.-Aug, 31.—For the-ereetion of one or two ware- 
houses at Cumberland Basin. Mr. W. w. Squire, engineer, 
Engineer’s ‘Office, Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol, 

BURNLEV.—Aug, 17.—For the erection. of general offices, 
Queensgate car depot, for the tramways committee. Mr El, 
Pickles, borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

BURTON-IN-LONSDALE,—Aug, 31 —For the erection of a 
Wesleyan Sunday school and classroom at Burton-in- Lonsdale. 
Mr. Robt; Richardson, Halfway House, Cantsfield, Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

CANNOCK.—Sept. 8 —For certain works at the workhouse, 
Cannock, Staffs, in-connection with (cz) rebuilding and additions 
to the laundry and washhouses, and (2) the provision and 
fixing of steam-engine and laundry machinery. Mr Ashton 
Veall, architect, 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton 

CLEETHORPES —Aug. 19.—For the erection of a shelter, 
males’ conveniences, greenhouse and poiting frames, Clee- 
thorpes Park, Mr Egbert Rushton, surveyor, Poplar Road, 
Cleethorpes, near Grimsby, 


eS al IMPaR § B VY rene 
ZAIN | Ustuust } 


¢ : PUBLISHED: "°F «5 
i PORCHITECTURAL METALWORK Caml 
ll 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥,* As Sreat disappointment is Trequently expressed at the non- 
appearance. of Contracts Open, Ti enders, & c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E..C., not later than-2 P.M. on T) hursdays. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


BLACKPOOL —A 
‘or new offices to be erected 
Dixon Street, Blackpool, 
elected will be appoi 


HEYWoop.—Sept, 14.—Competitive designs are invited for 
library building to be €rected in Church 


HOWDEN!—Sepp 12.—Plan 
aproving and 
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CoLtwyn Bay.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of isolation 
hospital, including pavilion and ward blocks, administrative 
building, laundry and outbuildings. Mr. Jos. H. Roberts, 
clerk, Council Offices, Station Road, Colwyn Bay. 

Coventry.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of shop and 
stores, Harnall Lane East, and six houses, King Edward’s 
Road. Messrs. Harrison & Hattrell, architects, 23 Hertford 
Street, Coventry. 


Epsom.—Aug. 20—For putting-in foundations of the 
Tenth County Lunatic Asylum (Long Grove), near Epsom, 
Surrey. Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. 


GILLINGHAM (KENT). — Aug. 19. — For the erection of a 
brick wall round a plot of land on Gillingham Pier and Wharf. 
Mr. F. C. Boucher, clerk, New Brompton. 


GOLDTHORPE.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a_ boys’ 
school and caretaker’s house at Goldthorpe, Bolton-upon- 
Dearne. Mr. Geo. Dickinson, clerk, School Board, Bolton- 
upon-Dearne, Rotherham. 


Grimspy —Aug. 24.—For the erection of an underground 
sub-balancing station in Riby Square, and a fan-house, &c, at 
the electricity works, Doughty Road. Mr. W. A. Vignoles, 
borough electrical engineer, Grimsby. 


GUILDFORD.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of a porter’s 
lodge, &c, at the Woodbridge hospital, Guildford, and addi- 
tions to the small-pox hospital at Whitmoor Common, near 
Guildford. Mr. Edward L, Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, 
Guildford. 

GUILDFORD.—Aug. 31.—For 
ground convenience for both sexes in North Street. 
Mason, borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hairax.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of official adminis- 
trative block, comprising Board-room, section-rooms and 
appurtenances, at Union workhouse, Gibbet Street, Halifax 
Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 


the erection of an under- 
Mr. C. G. 


HasLANnpb.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of mixed school, 
fence walls and conveniences at Grassmoor, and mixed school, 
fence walls and conveniences at Hasland, in the county of 
Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corporation 
Street, Chesterfield. 

HEMSWORTH.—Aug. 19 —For the erection of caretaker’s 
house, boundary walling, &c, at Hemsworth. Mr. W. E. 
Richardson, architect, Rothwell, Leeds. 


an 


HORNCASTLE.—Aug. 17.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
the bridge over the stream on the road leading from Scam- 
blesby to Donington, in the parish of Asterby, Horncastle, 
Lincs, Mr. W. H. Holmes, surveyor, Council Office, 4 Church — 
Lane, Horncastle. : ; 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of five lock- 
up shops at Crosland Moor. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 20.—For the enlargement of the 
manager’s house for the Shelley and Shepley Gaslight Com- 
pany, Ltd. Mr. E. W. Lockwood, architect, 37 Byrom Arcade, 
Huddersfield. : 


HuLu.—For the erection of a new villa residence, Newland. | 
Mr. John M. Dossor, architect, 2 Manor Street, Hull. 


ILFORD.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of a post office at 
Ilford, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. ‘ 

[RELAND.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of six cottages, with 
out-offices, piers and gates, and for the fencing of four one-acre 
plots ; also for alterations, additions and repairs to two houses 
in the townland of Kilnaglery, Kinsale, including the erection 
of out-offices for each house, taking-down and hanging a gate 
on an existing pair of piers, and supplying and hanging a new 
gate in lieu of the one so removed ; and for the fencing of the 
plot attached to each house, Mr. John Murphy, clerk, Board- 
room, Workhouse. oan 

IRELAND.—Aug. 26—For additions and alterations to 
Armagh Road Presbyterian church, Portadown. Mr. Thomas 
Houston, architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington 
Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND —Aug. 29.—For the erection of cycle works, 


showroom and “dwelling-houses at St. Lawrence Gate, 
Drogheda. Mr. F. H. Tallan, architect, 356 Kildare Street, 
Dublin. 


KESWICK. — For reslating Black Lion inn and cottage 
adjoining in Main Street, Keswick. Messrs. Jennings Bros., 
Ltd., Castle Brewery, Cockermouth. : 


KNARESBOROUGH.-—Aug., 19 —For the erection of an 
engine-house in connection with the waterworks at Killinghall, 
Knaresborough. Mr. William Lupton, 44 Station Parade, 
Harrogate. colle 
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NUNEATON —Aug. 25 —For the erection of an infirmary 
and laundry, Mr. Harry Quick, architect, 64 Hertford Street, 
Coventry, 

_OTLEY.—Aug. 19 —For tke erection of Stabling, offices, &c., 
adjoining the Black Horse hotel, Otley, Yorks. Mr. Harold 
Chippindale, architect, Guiseley, Leeds, 

PADDINGTON.— Aug. 22.—For the construction of a room 
at the public baths, Queen’s Road, Paddington. Mr. E. B. B. 
Newton, borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 

PRESTON.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of a new tramway 
power station, car-sheds, &c., at Holmrook Road and Sussex 
Street East. Mr. Walter H. Tittensor, electrical engineer, 
25 Burrow Road, Preston. 

PUDSEY —For reseating and decorating the Wesleyan 
chapel, Church Lane, Pudsey, Yorks, Messrs. Danby & 
Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds, 


ROWHEATH CHICK.—For the erection of a detached resi- 
dence at ‘Rowheath Chick, St. Osyth, Essex. Mr. George 
Gardiner, architect, Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea. : 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of Crosshill and 
Govanhill district library, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 17.—For the works to be executed in 
the erection of a new Passenger station at Plean Junction, near 
Bannockburn, for the Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. We 
Blackburn, secretary, 3-2 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 17.—For mason, Carpenter and slater’s 
work of steading at farm of Delavine, and for alterations on 
stable and barn at Wester Tournahaish, Mr. Charles Christie, 
factor, Estate Office, Strathdon. 

SCOTLAND —Aug. 17.—For the erection of a cottage ‘at 
Horsewells, Aberdeen. Messrs. Alex. Stronach, jun, & Sons, 
advocates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen, 


SCOTLAND —Aug. 19.—For the erection of cottages at 
Easter Coltfield. Messrs. A & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
E!gin. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 24 —For the rebuilding and extending of 
business premises, Elgin. Mr. R. B,. Pratt, architect, Town 
and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 


_ LANCASTER.—Aug, 22.—For putting in a new shop-front 
and other works at premises in Cheapside. Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Leicester. 

.__ LEEDS.—For additions to Meanwood Road Council school. 
Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, architect, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 24.—For rebuilding block of office premises, 
Albion Street, Leeds. Messrs. Thos. Winn & Sons, architects, 
92 Albion Street, Leeds, 

LEICESTER —Aug. 26.—For the enlargement of the head 
post office at Leicester. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 

LONDON.—Avg. 21.—For the erection of out-relief stores at 
the rear of the Union offices, Tooley Street, S.E. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 


LONGFLEET.—For the erection of the new infirmary and 
other buildings in the workhouse grounds, Longfleet. Mr. 
H. F. J. Barnes, architect, Poole, Dorset. 

MACCLESFIELD.—For the erection of a provision shop. 
Mr. Jabez Wright, architect, Macclesfield. 


MARSDEN.—Aug. 20.—For the cabinetwork required in the 
erection of choir stalls, screens, &c., in the chancel of Marsden 
parish church. Messrs. Kirk & Sons’ Offices, John William 
Street, Huddersfield. 

MILNSBRIDGE.—Aug. 21.—For alterations to three shops, 
Market Street, Milnsbridge. Mr. John E. Lunn, architect, 
Milnsbridge, Yorks. 

NEWARK.—Aug. 24 —For the erection of new infirmary 
buildings and appurtenant works at the premises of the 
Guardians in Bowbridge Road, Newark. Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
architect, King Street, N cttingham, 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of 
senior and junior departments (in two blocks) at Forsyth Road, 
West Jesmond, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board. 
Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
‘Grainger Street West, N ewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NEW MALDEN.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new public 
offices, fire station, stabling, &c., at New: Malden, Surrey. Mr. 
William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


. 


NorTH SHIELDS.— Aug. 18.—For the erection of an SCOTLAND.—Aug 24 —For the erection of the Carnegie 
accumulator house at the electrical power station, North | public library, Montrose. Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, architect, 
Shields. Mr. John F, Smillie, Surveyor, Tynemouth. Manchester, 
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SCOTLAND.—Aug. 2 


shire combination poorhouse at 
MacWhannell & Rogerson, architects, 
Glasgow. 


ScOTLAND.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of hotel at Turn- 
Blythewood Square, 


berry. Mr. James Miller, architect, 15 
Glasgow. 


SELLY OAK.—Aug. 24 __For the erection of a boiler-house 
Oak. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, 


at the workhouse, Selly 
architects, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


STAINBURN.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of five cottages 
and out-offices at Stainburn, near Workington. 


Iredale, Stainburn. 


STOURBRIDGE.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of a free 


library and technical institute in Hagley 
Street. Mr. F 


UPTON-ON-SEVERN.—Aug. 
isolation hospital near Upton 
Worcester. Messrs. Lewis Sheppard 
51 Foregate Street, Worcester, 


20.—For 


WaLrs —For-masonry at the 
and Penygarrey, near Bargoed. 
tained at the offices, Rhymney. 


WALES.—Aug. 17.--For 
yards of retaining and fence 
carriageways and footways on 
Pontypridd. Mr. J. Colenso Jones, 
Council, Dist 


WALES.—Auvg. 17. 
connection with St. 
Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, 


Wa es —Aug 17.—For the erection of an infants’ school 
in the Rhymney Valley. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, 


and master’s house at Brithdir, 


Cardiff. 


WALES —Aug. 18.—For the provision of a new electrical 
&c., at the Cardiff infirmary. 
Queen’s Chambers, Queen 


department for lupus treatment, 
Mr. Edward Seward, architect, 
Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Aug. 19. 
at Caerau. Messrs. E. 
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WALES.—Aug. 19. 
Messrs. 


church, 


Williams, surveyor, 


Mr. Joseph WALES.—Aug. 2 


Rhymney, Mon. 


tects, Aberdare. 
Road and Church 


the erection of an | End, Llanelly. 


dry stone 


inside lining, &c , and 
good east window of 
Breconshire. 


Gate, S.W. 


Mr WALES.—Aug. 


DJ 


Aberdare. 
Jacob Rees, 
13 Hart Street, W.C, 


Church. 
Street, Leigh, Lancs. 


architects, Tondu. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
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Victoria Bridge, "MANCHESTER. 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 


Facsimiles and all business purposes, 


WALES.—Aug. 22,—For alterations and 
Street chapel, Llanelly. Mr. D. L. Jones, 


Troedyrhiw for 400 boys. 


WALES.—Sept. 14. 
ments for boys and. girls at Penygraig,, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—Sept. 14- 
Morgan Street, Pontypridd. 


WARRINGTON.— Aug. 
Messrs, Travers & Ramsden, 


OGRAMS, Compete! iti vox) yaa 


_-For the extension of the New Trinity 
Congregational schoolroom, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. The 
Rev. D. Tyssill Evans, } 

WALES.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of an organ chamber 
and altering, repairing and renovating Llandilofawr parish 
Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

Wa.es —Aug. 20.—For the erection of fifty workmen’s 
dwellings, public offices, stables, 
Public Hall, Risca, Mon. 

Wars —Aug. 20.—For alterations, plumbing and drainage 
work at the harbour offices, Swansea. 
Fisher Street, Swansea, 
1.—For rebuilding St. Mark’s Church, 
Messrs. J. Llewellin 


5 Eton Place, Cardiff. 


&c, at Risca, Mon. Mr. J, 


Mr. John Thomas, 32 
Smith & Davies, archi- 


additions.to Lloyd 
architect, 12 West 


Wa.es —Aug. 24 —For the erection of about 146 roods of 
wall between Litt 
skill, Penrith. Mr. Thomas Watson, surveyor, Kirkoswald. 
WALES. —Aug. 24.—For taking-down and»rebuilding por- 
tions of the east and south walls. of chancel, with buttresses, 


le Salkeld and the village of Win- 


putting in new 


foundations and making 
St. Mary’s parish 


church, Builth Wells, 


Mr. Telfer Smith, architect, Builth Wells, 
WALES.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a new branch: past 
office at Barry Dock, Cardiff, for the Commissioners .of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. 
tender may be obtained at HLM. 


Bills .of quantities and forms of 
Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 


26.—For the erection of a school at 


Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, .. architect, 


_For the erection of two new: depart- 
¥stradyfodwg. Mr. 


__For the erection of public offices in 
Mr. Henry T- Hare, architect, 


rebuiding Newchurch 


17.— For 
architects, 44 Church 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
’POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), - 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ¢ 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8:different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues. and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMONI 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwa 
WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. | 
Telegraphic Address, «Cartoons, London: 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CC 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. = 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NorrrnGHaM." 


NO ‘MORE “BURST, PIPES: 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


‘shi 
used: by War Office and ot 


London’Schoo!*Board.  gg-rmas 


and Ink. “Postage, 8d:-extra. -Fullnamesyin neat-type 2s.post GBRRAT ‘ 


free, Price Lists free. 


St. Birmingham. 


8.5 
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ACT REPORTER. 
SUPPLEMENT 
WARRINGTON.—Aug. 17.—For rebuilding the church, 


TENDERs. 


BO URNEMOUTH, 


Newchurch. Messrs. Travers & Ramsden, architects, 
44 Church Street, Leigh, Lancs. 

WARRINGTON.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a glass roof 
behind the Crosfield conservatory, Bank Park. Mr. Thos, 
Longdin, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

WEM.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a market house, 
assembly-hall, &c., at Wem, Salop. Mr. James Brown, 
architect, 12 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 

WIMBLEDON,.—For the erection of two blocks of flats in 
connection with the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association, 
Queen Alexandra’s Home, Wimbledon. Mr. C. E. Lancaster 
Parkinson, architect, 44 Bedford Row, W.C. 


For street works, Mr. 


W. P. Saunders, Asc 


For painting 
P. Durry, 


chester Road (part 
W. P. Saunders, Lan 


and varnishing cemetery 
18 West Row (accepted ) 


- 


F. W. Lacey, borough surveyor, 
Accepted tenders, 
ls Road (part) and Por- 

. : : - £208 17 
dseer Road A & 8c 
BLACKHILE,. 
gates and seats, 


- £7 


WOOLMER FoREST.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of a BURNLEY. 
terrace of ten six-roomed dwelling-houses at Whitehall, Wool- | For the Construction of a water cistern in the workhouse 
mer Forest, Hants. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, grounds, Rakehead, Mr. S EDMONDson, surveyor, 
Prudential Buildings, Portsmouth. R. PARKER, Walshaw, Burnley (accepted), £235 ao 
WOMBWELL.—Aug 20.—For the erection of six houses, 
Hough Lane, Wombwell, Yorks. Mr.A B. Linford, architect, CARDIFF, 
Carlton Villa, Wombwell. For the erection of a self-contained weighbridge of 20 tons 
Capacity. Mr. W, HARPUuR, borough engineer. 
J. Spencer & Co , : : . - -4126 0 o 
Alderson & Dakin _ , 3 gPTIBt loo 
THE foundation-stone was laid recently of the new work- W. & T. Avery, Ltd. . PGE Gilt 
house which the Hammersmith Guardians are building at H. Pooley & Son, Ltd. Fico OL 
Wormwood Scrubbs, in which ample accommodation is to be Parnall & Sons, Ltd, ie oc 
made not only for the able-bodied « wastrel,” but for those Hodgson & Stead : : ‘ i , eT ITOR Of © 
whom disease has driven out of the ranks of labour. This is BARTLETT & Son, LTD, Bristol (accepted ) » 108 0 o 


Workhou 
‘stands on a site of 15 


Scrubs prison, will comprise an infirmary with wards for 350 surveyor. 

patients, capable of extension to accommodate 600, and a Rawlings Bros, - £166 0 o 
workhouse for 4oo inmates, also admitting of enlargement for C. L. Hacking sEIO3— Gh o 
800, It is being constructed by Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of J. Willson” , : » 54 0 0 
Coventry Road, Birmingham, from designs and‘ under the Buckley & Beach : : : se i4o"Ts® oO 
supervision of Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, of Craven Electrical and General Engineering Co, ' 147 0 0 
Street, W.C,, in accordance with the latest scientific ideas and Sutton . c : : : ‘ : 7 425 ORO 
with regard to the last recommendations of the Local Govern- W. Seymour : ; : : : ETB SEC OE. O 
ment Board. A notable feature: in the preliminary work was Nicholson , - ; a 130 of 6 
the construction of a railway from the Great Western main line Taylor & Co, F F ‘ i 120 ORO 
to the site about one and a half mile away. The amount of the Alliance Electrical Co, . , ‘ m LIAS Om oO 
Contract is a little under 200,000/, THOMPSON Bros, Plymouth (accepted ) 92) TO" O 


For the installation of e 
town hall buildings, 


CHELSEA. 


lectric light in tl 
Mr. T. W; E. 


he lower hall of the 
HIGGENs, borough 


| A. C. W. HOBMAN?’S 


RAG ‘TAR PAVING. 


| Artificial Stone § IRosaic, 
| Moulded or Plain, 


| IN SLABS OR LAID ry SITU. 
isphalte Mannfacturers & Contractors, 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-iv. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS | 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & Co. 
| OLIFTONVILLE, SoUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


WITCHELL & Co. 
_ Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 


1 SS Se nee 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c, 
Every description. of: ironwork for: the. Exterior and é 1 ( 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences . Public and i SS es, 
Private Buildings, &, ; 
and Estimates:su ~__ Trial order Solicited. 


FIREFROOF. © SOUNDPROOF. 


Half the weight of ordinary Bricks, uo 


FB. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 
CONTRACTORS: TO H.M: OFFICE: OF WORKS. 


WALTER’S |", 


; PHILLIPS’ PATEN T 
LO 


THE MOST POWERFUL. ; 
EXTRACTOR MADE, | 

~ Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent | 
fp =olid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 
” Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- | 
ney Oowls, &c, 

WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd 


X 
A 


han Sh WOLVERHAMPTON, | 
tE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF j, London Representative :— 
full descriptive Ontalogue, eddress'the:Patentees—. MR. H. J. HORTON, 


85 Gracechureh Street, 
ie E.C. 


\RLES. D, PHILLIPS; Neweo 


: 


VENTILATORS,“ mili 


¥ 


[VAL DE TRAVERS| 


ASPHA 


COMPRE 
IS THE BEST 
Footways, Damp 
Basements, Stabl 


LTE, 


SSED OR MASTIC, 

MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYs, 
Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
es, Coach-Honses, Slaughter-Honses, 


| 


Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c, 


me HELLIWELL 


‘PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS; 
ADON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S:W: 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Buoomspury Brass & WIRE WoREs, 
ill N 46\& 47 HIGH STREET, 
HH \ NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
; Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


Speolal low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights, 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
tree on application. 

— TELUPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


OLUME: LXIX; OF THE! ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely hound in Cloth, Gilt *‘Létterea, pice 128.:6d. 
Iniperiak Baildings,.Ladgate Circus, EC. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. | [Ave. 14, 1903. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ns 


DEVIZES, 


For converting part of the town hall into public offices and 
other alterations. 


R. B. MuLLINGS, Devizes (accepted) . P1932, 4-02 80 buildings for the electricity and destructor works, Mr. 
J. Chivers =. : é ; 5 : ; SS 2 5004.0 T. READER SMITH, surveyor. 
H. Ash SS) ye ae eee 7680 50.4) Wine Cos Bigepatii 2 2 - £1,343 19 4 
Railway and General Engineering Co. « BY205517/ees 
Big ee DUDLEY. Bruce & Still AT ae 1022 8 & 
For additions to the technical school,"Stafford Street, Dudley, W. Lucy & Co, Ltd. 926 2 0} 
and an underground convenience at the Market Place, S, Wright, Leicester . ; : 904 0 0 
Netherton. Mr. oe GAMMAGE, borough surveyor. Francis, Morton & Co. . ; 5 863 7 8 
ccepted tenders. G R. Mather & Son : 8575 OMoW 
Technical school. Grays Steel Construction Co: 853=0m10 
Willetts & Son, Old Hill, near Dudley 3£739, 0-0 Fulham Steelworks Co. . 851 1 6 
Convenience, Netherton. .« E.J Raybould oe Sse aaa 
Oakley & Coulson, Dudle j 3 (oF ue) A Handyside & Co. : geet 
y 3 Up 395 Heenan & Froude : 804 3 9 
FENWICK. W. A. Baker & Co, Ltd. . : : 766 13 6 
For painting and limewashing the school premises and Gilbert, Thompson & Co. ® fie 714A Oe 
master’s house, Fenwick, Yorks. Powers, Deane & Ransome 109 oa 
J. Stephens £27 13.9 Lewis & Allan . ; ‘ 6075-76 
Skinner & Son 19 17 6 Peirson & Co., Ltd. . . 684 16 oO 
Gob SOUCY 2. bec ha) ie ee 16 0 0 mae See © ieee ie 10 6 
j. BESCOBY, a eens 14 17 6 Gan ote 6. a f 
: Cross & Cross . , ‘ : 617 2 ms 
For the erection of a residence at Grassington, Yorks. Messrs. E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd... : 588 11 4. 
EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. Clyde Structural Iron Co. : 577 16 oO | 
Accepted tenders. Lees & Harrison 560 17 0 . 


A. Waddington, Hebden, mason and bricklayer. 


T. Verity, Linton, carpenter and joiner. F. G. Sheppard & Co. «£1,750 078m 
J. Verity, Linton, plumber and glazier. W. Grimley & Ce. . 1,664 0 © 

T. Bailey & Sons, Skipton, plasterer and concreter. Asphaltes United. , : 1,557.40 

T. Nelson & Sons, Otley, slater. North of England Asphalte Co. 1,402 15 7 
HEBDEN BRIDGE. Se ea Ses CO ise serrate 15359 io 

By ease é ; : low . om 

For widening the railway between Hebden Bridge and A levell 1,207 30 
Luddendenfoot, Yorks. A Lewen & S00 ee | 197 0 0 
HoLME & KING, LTD, Liverpool (accepied). Goodman & Murkett : fs : 5 1,089 0 oO 

IRELAND. La Brea Asphalte Co. 3 10) 8G 


For providing and fixing electric bells throughout the Baltin- 
glass workhouse. 

J. O’GORMAN, Hacketstown, £1 75. 6a, and £2 25. each (ue- 

cepted ). 


For tar macadam works. 


KETTERING. 


For providing and erecting the steel 


trusses and other ~ 


work required for 2,000 yards super of roofing on the © 


LIMAVADY. 


For the erection of two cottages in the tow 


J. GorDON, Drumagosker, Limavady, 
cottage (accepted ). 


Mr. T. READER SMITH, surveyor. 


939 


nland of Drumsurn, 
£144 tos, each 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


co. 
., STRAND. 


(ye TUBE MANUFACTURERS _WO 


a MC Ory RICK Taye = 
2 SSS 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDEORD LEMERE&CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. _ Price Lists and Estimates Free. §0,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEW. 


a7 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.- (FIRST FLOOR, 


2 THE DELTA METAL C0." | 
g 4 y 110 CANNON STREET, PS 4 of GZ 
EXTRUDED BARS 


LONDON, 
(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


. E.C. 
In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


Ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KENSINGTON. LONDON scHoor BOARD — continued. 
For decorative and painting works in the interior of the town For painting interior, Olga Street, 
hall extension, Barrett & Power , £549 0 
aeRO i Ln habaeebo, C Wales. a hake 6 
J. Barker & Co. . z - . . . - 370 0 O W. Chappell eiahe ° 
W. B. HEAD & SON (accepied) . - : «20455 Ol O A. Porter. ; , At F 
LINCOLN. R. Woollaston & Co. . 481 o 
G. BARKER (accepted ) 429 0 


For the erection of creosoted boarded fencing round the land 
to be used as a site for the infectious diseases hospital, 


Long Leys Road. Mr. R.A. MACERAIR, city surveyor. Willmott : 
Pwr Gites: ke Ee PR Laer s a Hee & Son , . : £11163 ie) 
J. Stenning & Son, Ltd. : F 2070.0ln 0 Barrett & Power : rete ° 
Rowland Bros. . : : : 5 ; o> 234eGF 0 Gs Barker. pee o 
Bullock & Bell . 3 - ; . % 2 220i O Se Porter : Oo Oo 

. . . . . . . . I re) 
G. SMITH, Swinderby, Lincoln (accepted) . on et OUEn TO H. RUNHAM BRown (accepted ) as x 


LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD. 


The work at the following schools will be done during the a ae Hunnings 
summer holidays—July 25 to August 22. Where exterior A Se 6 : . 


as well as interior work has to be done, an additional week will 
be allowed for the former. 
For painting exterior, Cook’s Ground. 


H. Runham Brown 
C. Dearing & Son i c 
STEVENS BROS, (accepted) . 


J. & M. Patrick . dj : : , : - £369 0 oO Pete 4 F ; ; 
E. B. Tucker ‘ : ' ; ‘ $ + 331 © o| For painting interior and exterior, Windsor Road. 
Lathey Bros. ? : : : ° 2 3, 3135.00 G. Wales, - : ; 
Bristow & Eatwell : 7 . ; obaetey? Yay ale W. Chappell : : : 
E. Triggs. , F i : : ~ ORS We tefo W. Silk & Son : 
W. R. & A. Hide “ 3 P ‘ E yes - Om O F. Bull 3 
C.F. Kearley. -. : RTE : ; Zs OV O A.W. Derby : 
W. HAMMOND (accepted) . . : - elO3e OO G. BARKER (accef/ed ) 
For painting exterior, The Fox. For painting exterior, Baltic Street. 

S.Polden . ° jo oat eee tes ef 0m, OF O Parrott & Isom , . : : 
C. F. Kearley : 2 ; : é é » 99 0 O Johnson & Co, ‘ ; 
W. Brown & Sons. : : : a é = 30° 0-0 Gavin Bros. : : : 
W.R.& A. Hide . ; ; 2 : Ode Tee O John Greenwood, Ltd. : 
G. M. Sealy . : : : : C 7 462 ORO W. Chappell - : ss é 
F. T, CHINCHEN & Co. (accepted ) ; é 738.00 O He Ge) Hie, HTGGs (accepted ) ‘ 

For cleaning interior, Orchard Street. G. Barker. . . . : 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . , = s - £167 0 o| For painting exterior, Purrett Road. 
Barrett & Power . : : - F : +, 154.0 (0 H. Groves 
H. Runham Brown ., : : 4 é tls O.- O W. Banks . ? : : 
W. SILK & SON (accepted) . . : ; » 147 0 0 E. PROCTOR & SON (accepted ) 


For painting interior and exterior, Arlington Square. 


» £482 


4 


- £301 
228 
215 
210 
197 
192 


435 
422 
421 
415 
398 


._ £161 
- 149 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC! 


S PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
BS International Exhibition 
. Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRICAL, 

y STEAM, AND 
|| HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 

} Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 


Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Siation, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
e=3 Houses, Glasgow, 


coe”) HEATING AND 


_ MIDDLETON, , 
DRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
¢pscar Foundry, Leeds. 


| 
CODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47H EDITION, 
hic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” : 
1e No. 214, ij : 

| ‘London Agent— yi? 

| 4MO8, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c, 


|Moncur St., GLASGOW. 


| 


ENTI 

TEN, RENNIE, ENGNEERS 
Star Besa Wace * CROWN WoO RKS 9 

o71 aa wee AGENT EDWARD W. ATKiNG, LEEDS, 


TING 


990000 


For cleaning interior and painting exterior, Summerford Street. 


©CQ920000 9900000 CO0O000D 


CO0O0R000 


ONO 
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SUPPLEMENT 


——— 


LONDON sCHOOL BOARD— continued. 


For painting exterior, Drury Lane day industrial. 


[Ave. 14, 1903, 


LONDON s8CHOOL BOARD— continued. 
For painting exterior, Gayhurst Road. 


Bargman,Son & Co. . + + + nares o o| C. Willmott & Son + + «£203 10 0 
Parrott & Isom : : ; 227.0. 0 J. Stewart . . eos Pam car) 10/1 OY 
Gavin Bros. 212 8 6 A. Porter. ‘74 ee ol See oO 
W. Hornett . 17910 0 W. Shurmur & Sons, t . : : 14716" 0 | 
H. Runham Brown . 169 0 O H. Runham Brown . , : . . © 37 O= O 
W. CHAPPELL (accepted ) : 125.0 0| W. Silk & Son... 8 127 10 o 
: F. BULL (accepted). ’ . ‘ : « II9QJ1o) 0 
For painting exterior, Penrose Street (old and new portions). For pasting exterior; Morning Lane. 
J. C. Chalkley rsiad £372 10 O| Ww. Shurmur & Sons t Ltd. ; = ee £258 .0 0 
jJ.R. Sims . c 5 . . : 350) 0, 0 G Walessae ; ; : ¢ . 26S 0 
G. De : ; S40. OFC0 Barrett & Power . . : + 2502502,0 
J. F. Ford Saya Or @ . Stewart . : : : : . : 2A BEIGR: O | 
W..Hormett 299810../0.| - x7. Siig Son’). Sey os ee ; 2386.0] 
W. Sayer & Son . 263. 6 Oo F. Bull 2 ; j : » 160 1 0! 
F. & HF. Higgs PROMO AS. Chessum & Sons . eerie 199 7 0 
Wi GOs? (accepted) 245. 0 9} ‘WooLLASTON BROS. (accepted) . Poe 176 0 0 
oe pe Lee Winchester Street, oe For painting exterior, The: Pulteney. 
J. Willmott Ons = ; ' é : : 4480s /0% © E : 3 5 i : ; 
C.& W.Hunnings . AO eat ae ee ORIOL 20 eR Sie oS an ae ee : 
G.S 5S aaa See 281 10 O re Foxley é : ; ; ; ; ; a 
Bate Bros. F : : : mee ART ORES Lathey Bros. 4 ; : : 5 A 1° 289 GR O| 
T. Cruwys | - MM ee NES ge W.Brown& Sons... + 2) 10 eee 
Marchant & Hirst A A 5 , 259807, 0 T. Cruwys (accepted). : : i : a Oe 
F. W. Harris (accepted ) 5 = 2398 070 W. Chappell. : ; : eo 
For painting interior, Blackheath Road (old and new portions). | for painting interior of all buildings: haeeaeee Hill. 
W. Banks. : . . : . “A97E OF 8 General Builders, Ltd. . ; : ‘ . £1,079, o < 
G. Kemp . 459%, 0% © W. King & Son ; : : : ; . Saeeee. 
C. G. Jones . = co gae Ae -O W. Chappell. : . — OSetor 
E. Proctor & Son. 5 Aros Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . a CBBRREE 
W. J. Howie Deg ape 358 0 O| Martin, Wells & Co,Ltd. . . oe OTR 
H. GROVES (accepted). 2 ¢ e “ 83252 20820 R. A, Jewell : , E 6008 a: 
1 ial schools, Enfield | E.Triggs. _ - Meee 
For peinne exterior of main and special schools, En 1. Garett & Gah . st . 
}. Stewart. ; : ; ; 2 £192 ie J. ATRICK (accepted) . ° : Fea) | 
Barrett & Power . ‘ 2 164 o: © | For painting interior, Merton Road. 
€. Dearing & Son ; 1569 01 O Dowsett & Jenkins F , £483 17 | 
R. Woollaston & Co. . : 15 Ate Ole O R. S. Ronald : : . ; ». /230RmO —| 
McCormick & Sons , “149510 0 J. & M. Patrick ; é b : 5 «. 26QumO, | 
H. Runham: Brown Tags ORO Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . : . : : . 23caee. | 
J. Grover & Son . 134, 15, 0 Rice & Son. : : , A «22a 
G. WALES (accepted) . 134 I0 O R, A. JEWELL (accepted) : : ; : “SESE | 
vse BLACKBURN;. STARLING: & | 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


i 
S 


< 


30) 


*syumy, yooyepurhp 
LOD M 2OFT 242 JO SLaonpouzUy 1DUUbYAO OUT 


FITZROY WORKS 
5210 364 Euston R2 


FJONDON, 


i 


SS 
~) 
= 
& 
s 
= 
i) 


Fllastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


h LONDON & 
| LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


(INSURANCE COMPANY °.of 


LBIvERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission: allowed:to:BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Businesses: 


Total Security,;. 3,700,000. 
Vol. LXIX. of’ THE ARCHITECT. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY: 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY G1 VEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TARRED. MACADAM, PAVING:SETTS &KERBS, 
BROKEN GRANITE; SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c., 
SUPPLIED.: 


THE ENDERBY &/ STONEY ‘STANTON: GRANITE 


COMPANY, LIMITED; . 
NARBOROUGH,. near: LEICESTER. . 


ES 


KING'S: ROAD, ,CHELSEA,.. S.W., 
Supply all kinds: of* Boilers; their: Improved ‘and other valve 
teated Hot-water.. ings; Oénmections:and Fittings 
at:lowest.retail prices, 
Télegraph; * ‘Hortulanus;Londos??* Tetephone No. 8729: 


Handsomely ‘pound“in’ Cloth: Price 12s. 6d: | 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Im)' 
ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, | % 
DUBLIN & HANLEY | 


Chimney: Columns: | 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised || 


nd Repaired. No stop- 
page of Worksrequired.: 


Colliary Signals: |' 
AND d 
Electric Bells: © 


* Supplied: and Fixed. 
Estimates Free 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 

‘Blackburn, Nottingham.” 

big oet No. 238 
Nottingham. 


HAYWOOD & C0.L 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED. SANITARY: Pil 


YARD) GULLIES, &e. | 
CHIMNEY: POTS: &: FIRE’ BR 


 GEOSET. PANS: AND TRAP! 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY:DB-LA20 


{ 


Telegrams; “ Haywood, Moria.” zi 
National Te’ephone, No. 17° ‘Gwadiineote 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON .scHOOL BOARD— continued. 


LONDON SCHOOL :_BOARD—continued.  - . ple 
For exterior painting, Old Woolwich Road school. 


For painting interior and exterior, Maida Hill. 


kes 2s 
ee eee c We eg 
' Wrall & x ee a hn eae Seen Bee eee de cg ne ean 1g 
Marchant & Hirst Bg © EO ao o 
A Balfours&.Co. 3 P ; : 3 ; 97 15 6 E. PROCTOR & Son (accepted) , : : . Li2 6.6 
W. CHAPPELL (accepied) . . 2-10 0 |For exterior painting, Rushmore Road school. 
ale : i i Wales - 2 
For painting parts of exterior of old portion not done with G. . : : : ; : 20 Ti Ou G 
Seerement (boys, girls and infants), and painting interior J. Stewart re : : : ; : : rgb} Se 
and exterior of special schools, Galleywall Road. Barrett & Power . . . . . . « }170" 0 @ 
H. J..Williams . ; ; E : : £249 0 O Corfield & Co. . : ; } 2 ; . 1166 46 o 
W. Sayer & Son ) fle Cee eee RTS SieBunham,Brown . 2. -. se 4... 163 0 0 
Rice & Son ; . : : : 21709, 0% 0 W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . - : : - “160 40 © 
“See ‘ : b f . 165 .0 oO F. Bull. : . : - : ° : - “849.14 Oo 
lame . <<. | :afioe| Wakes ©) >): 11g u 
nd oO, Ikley . ; : : : : . §§7 10 0 oollaston Bros. : f ; . 435 kb - 0 
Waheners iscredied’ jet et : » 127,00 0 A. PORTER (accepied) . . . . : - 126 0 o 
For exterior painting, Duncombe Road school. For exterior painting, Scrutton Street school. 
MeCormen ce Sons .6 Os 2, k,l, “L222 meOm IO G, Wales : . : : : : £207 0 06 
Late Bros. . : a , : . - «220)5,.0) 50 Barrett & Power. ‘ s - ; Sf aah o 
J. Grover. & Son . : ; : : : .. 496.0 0 Corfield Se, COnma : ; : é : - 169 14 @ 
C.& W. Hunnings . a tare ° ° - 196 0 0 W. Silk & Son, . ; : ° . - -I66 10 o 
H. Wall&.Co. F 3 : : : - 195 0 O C. Wilmott & Son, : : : : - 349 0 a 
F. T. Chinchen & Co,. : s : ° oi L930 One H. Runham Brown, : ; : ° - 43,20 © 
G@ Karby". ¢ - é - : LOZ OO W. Chappell : - at : : et s5O4.@ 
F.oW. Harris : - ‘ - ; : : 1179 © to J. HAYDON & Sons (accepted) . : ; « .§§4510 4o 
Stevens. Bros. : F : 4 ; 3 s IZA? O O my RE 1 R 
Manet Himes) 9, aes 2 | PG ere ining Wenlock Road schoo 
For painting interior and exterior, Tidey Street. L i shen : rie : : - : - . . rhe ° a 
G. F. Holliday . ; A : 2 : - 4311 Io oO cCormick & Sons. é : : : 2268.0) G 
R. Woollaston & Co. . : : ; : - 250 19 Oo Gavin Bros, . : : . : : : - °233 16 3 
VIGOR‘& CO(accepted) , Z ; : . “227 0 40 ed sige : A ; . ; - - “231 "0 Oo 
For exterior painting, Rathfern Road school. Johnson & Co. . : ee Ho . : - 216 0 0 
W. ‘Hee & one : . ; : 2 foe Oo J. HAYDON & SONS (accepted) . : : «EOS OW 
F, & H. F. Higgs "8 s+ 4 + 6215 0 0 | *For:exterior painting,. Heber Road school, 
Me a as an atigt Dag 209 47 oO F. & H F. Higgs : 5 : . : ~£279 0 0 
JoSQeyeaaver 2 ee Biome 196 10. oO W. J. Mitchell.& Son . - : : : . 264 0 © 
C. G. Jones . 5 : : 5 ; : - 169 10 o J.& C. Bowyer . : : : : : 7 S217 10 oO 
W. Banks , ; : : : : : . BIG. .0*.0 J. F#Bord  , 6 : : é é ; ~ 8169.20 oO 
G. Kemp , ; : ; 2 ; : L277, oO: 10 G.Kemp . : : : , : : - DI58..0 0 
H. GROVES (accepted). 722 Jo 0 MAXWELL BROs. (accepted ) : : ; : 1249 © oO 


vu BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


py OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and P ORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, GWR., Becae COREE, ra 


‘*OOLITE, BATH.” 
*“OOLITE, PORTLAND,” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w. 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATEZ. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EASY. 

MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh*'S Py 


| QUARRIES, Al yol® asta | QUARRIES. 


*. 


MONK’S PARK. . BOX GROUND. 

SOORSHAM ‘DOWN, OR Vic, Ha COMBE DOWN. 

cOORNGRIT, etc, WE STOKE GROUND. 

RARLEIGH “DOWN, rg” WESTWOOD ‘GROUND. 
a 


obtained only of 


Registered | - BRADFORD. Reéisfered 
TRADE MARK, | BRADFOR The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. eRice MARR 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT®..” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


a ; a 
imerican Maple Flooring. 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR ‘SECRET NAILING. 
he Best & ‘Cheapest Flooring . yet Introduced, 


. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 ‘DRUMMOND ‘STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Qross Telegraphic Address, ‘Veneer, London.” 


EVERY (MAN ‘TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS ‘TILES. 


)PAL= WHITE GLASS TILES. 


Ak PatlNoi@2]11. Guaranteed. (BUY (OF THE INVENTOR amt MANUFACTURER. 
oz. Glass, $3/G>; 21-02. -Glass,.<§./—, per Yard-super, at Works. 


say: BROS,, Pioneers sof ‘the ‘Class ‘Tile “Tratle, -199 -GROSVENOR TERRACE, .CAMBERWELL, ‘S:E. 
RMORIDE supplied, AS SBSED: INTRHE “RRINCEPAL HGOSPITAES, /Rutl particulars: on application, 
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SUPPLEMENT | 


LONDON sCHOOL BOARD— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For exterior painting, Midway Place school. 


For exterior painting, Nunhead Passage school. 


5 ve vy is : fom ©) .& M. Patrick . ° . . ; £227 oO | 
Vey can : : . aes oO Aste Bros. : D . ea : + /TO8ist0": 0 | 
F. & H. F. Higgs ; ; 3 : : ; 160. 'G. "6 W. Sayer & Son . oe ae . : : - 168 10 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . 9 ; : ‘ sp ee ae) Johnson & Co. . : ; ; ° 158 0 oF 
Wh Hooper’.!80. ar SE Sanaa one ame ee H. GROVES (accepted ) Meter FC 
W. Sayer & Sons | eee eee re ee o> 0.1] For exrenos painting, Woolmore Street school. 
J. GARRETT & SON (accepted) . Feeetd es te (0 10 j. F. Holliday. . 7 ee £179 © 0 
For exterior painting, Honeywell Road school. re P cheffield eee ae ama ie P 
J. & M. Patrick . : ; : : : 7 4364-70 ~O Vigor & Co. : , : : : j ‘ 130M 0 
Dowsett & Jenkins : : : : . 261-10 0 A.W. DERBY (accepted). ; : : OME o 
General Builders, Ltd: : : ; : 1) 247.0 0 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd... ° . : 235 10.0 LONGFORD. 
W. Hornett . . oy ie : . 229 © ©O| For the external painting of the houses in St. Mell’s Road, St. 
a. Bee : . . . ’ . oee25 OO ngedge Road and six labourers’ cottages in Connaught 
ice on. : ; , 4 é ; 625203 310° <0 Road. 
E. FLooD (accepted) . : : : : 52 1050 Devlin . : : : : ‘ i : . £46 0 0 
P. FARRELL, Longford (accefted ) ‘ : , 39 10 0 


1 inti Man Street school. 
For exterior painting, itua Str Mma niCHaeee! 


Macey & Sons, Ltd. . : 3 shige Se : ae pee 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . 148 10 0 | For the foundations for new buildings adjoining the approach 
R. A. Jewell : : Bc oat . 149 0 0 road to Victoria Station, Manchester, for the Lancashire 
E. Triggs . A - ‘ ‘ ° s 4. Pale tepy foe Xe) and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
R. S. Ronald ; : 3 : 5 2 190 OO T. & W. MEaDows, Stockport (accepied ). 
RICE & SON (accepted ) P : 2 : FIs 3 O10 MELTHAM. 
; ‘ating Knapp Road school. For the construction of a new road, 36 feet wide, to the sewage 
ne oe ak > : ee f 3 : ; . £18 0 0 purification works. Messrs. J. B. ABBEY & SON, angideers 
J F Holliday : ; , : : 189 0 0 344 New Street, Huddersfield. 
16 if Sheffield . : ; : : 4 40. 0 J. & J. MELLOR, The Helmit, Meltham, near Huddersfield 
Vigor & Co. Me bee i te Sk eae) (accepted ). 
A. W. Derby ‘ : . ‘ ; et TORO 210 MORLEY. 
G. Barker . . . : : . . . 104 10 ©| For pulling-down and re-erection of the Melbourne Mills 
J. Haypon & Sons (accepted) . + + + FOr 9 0 Morley, Yorks. Messrs. BUTTERY & BIRDs, architects 
For exterior painting, Settles Street school. Queen Street, Morley. 
J. F. Holliday. : : : : - . £279 10 oO ie Accepted tenders. 
Johnson & Co. . ‘ 5 : ; ‘ 5272) O_O H. Spensley, joiner. 3 k 5 ‘ . £646 0 
D. Gibb & Co. . : ° . : ° e225. tO G. Ainsworth, mason . : ; ‘ — » 4552 
Vigor & Co. 4 ‘ : * ‘ e215 12.0 Newsome, Askam & Co, Dewsbury, ironfounder 213 16 
Gavin Bros. ; : : : 2 2 Bl mes5 nO J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater 5 Me ois) 
j. Haydon & Sons. 5 . 3 ; A OLS oh) J. W. Stakes, plumber. , A ; ; , 1062-0 
G. BARKER (accepted ) ; : E : yey fe © E. Firth, plasterer 5 ALPE id : : a ELS 


T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHA! 
5 BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN ; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON V 
| # a , | Telegrams, “ Snewin, London." LONOON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Hol 


WILLESDEN PAPEI 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
~ architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of ti 


AL — @ —— 
(ll Vii, Tale Tt 
: S ; : 


. WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT Pl 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5! 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xe 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BHITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER.—VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST, 


HIS MAJESTY’S EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


RIVERFIELD, NEAR OXFORD. 


DENHOLME, WALTON-ON-THAMES,—GARDEN FRONT. 


PRESTON. 


For street works in the back roads between Threlfall Street 
and.Webster Street. 
G. CHADWICK, 384 St. George’s Road (accepted ) £235 13 4 


For the erection of an abattoir for pigs, cattle market, Brook 


Street. 
J. CARTMELL & SON, Park Road (accepted) .£296 0 0 


For painting, &c., required at No. 2 destructor and pumping 
station, Watery Lane. 
G. B. WILDING & Sons, Lime Street (accepted) . £89 15 0 


PUDSEY. 
For painting and redecorating the interior of St. Paul’s Church, 
Pudsey, Yorks, 


E. Shaw & Sons . ; “ftto 0. O 
R &J.G Beetham . : : : font feats: 
Willock & Gratton . x 4 ; A Caen OO 
Smith & Son - : Z : 2-640 0 
T. H. Hewitt 5 ; A - a OLI ONG 
J. NICHOLSON, Chapeltown, Pudsey (accefied) . 75 0 oO 
A. W. Richardson & Co. . : 5 : As? CIM, 
A. Barwick . 4 : : 5 0 - An sh) So) ice) 
J.H Harwood , - : : ; : 6. 0770-20 
G. Oates. é - . i“ : : te OSs Ono 
RADCLIFFE. 


For the erection of a bowl-house and other conveniences in 
connection with the public park. Mr. W. L. ROTHWELL, 


engineer. : 
COLLIER & SMITH, Radcliffe (accepted) , weT42y Sh 
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RADSTOCK. 
For the erection of two semi-detached houses at Radstock. 
Mr. S. J. GREGORY, architect, Radstock. 


W. Webb : ¢ - : -£952 0 O 
ait oster..: ° : : : 925 0 0 
Mannings & Sons : : : 850 0 O 
Hodder & Sons . - : : : : - $18" 0'-O 
W. HEAL, High Littleton (accepted) . - 1 70070! “0 


RAMSBOTTOM. 

For street works in Hardy Street, Mill Street, Heap Street, 
Moore Street, Harrison Street, Back Harrison Street and 
Cunliffe Street Mr. T. H. BELL, surveyor, 

CHADWICK BRoOS., 160 Whalley New Road, Blackburn, 
£219 10s. 7d, labour only (accepred), 


RAMSGATE. 
For painting, decorating, &c, at the schools in Church Road 
and King Street. 


E, R. DUNN, 90 Queen Street (accepted) 294. OF O 


REIGATE, 
Far extensions to the electric-lighting station. 
CLAYTON, surveyor. 
C. NIGHTINGALE & Sons, Reigate (accepted ). 


ROCHDALE. 
For painting inside the library. 
Hitt & THACKWRAY, Penn Street (accep/ed). 


SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of bank house at Rothie-Norman. Mr. R. G. 
WILSON, architect, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen. 
‘Accepted tenders. 
C. Coutts, Oldmeldrum, mason. 
T. G. Archibald, Huntley, carpenter. 
S. & W. Christie, Dyce, slater. 
Sellar & Co., Aberdeen, plasterer. 
J. Laing & Sons, Inverurie, plumber. 
J. D. Watson, Turiff, painter. 


For drainage and sewage purification works at Auchterarder. 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN CARTER, engineer, 5 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. 

W. MITCHELL & Sons, East Dock Street, Dundee 
(accepted ). 


Mr. FRED. T. 


IEW PATENT “TRIDENT” COOKING RANGE. 


SORT OY 


PERFECT COOKER, 
VERY ECONOMICAL, 

And by far the 

MOST CHEERFUL 
OPEN FIRE MADE. 


Choice Selection of 


Rew Pattern Mantle Registers, 


Stove Grates § Interiors, 
Well Fires. 


Jam 
Ti 


hi P~ ao aS 


im ine mo, Ty 


LLIAM GREEN & 


l ae 


ALL KINDS OF 
COOKING RANCES, 
STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS, &c., &. 


SUPPLIED THROUGH 
IRONMONGERS AND MERCHANTS. 


~~ 


& CO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd., ECCLESFIELD, near SHEFFIELD. 
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SCOTLAND—continucd. SEABROOK. | 
For the.erection of :a.schoolmaster’s house, Gordon, Berwick- | For the erection of a petty sessional hall, reconstruction of te 
shire. Mr. T. R. ATKINSON, architect, Earlston. heating apparatus and internal :painting at Seabro- 
Excavator, mason and waller. police station. Mr. FREDERICK W. RUCK, surveyor, } 
Wood . : ‘ : ‘ s i —G458 0 0 Week Street, Maidstone. | 
I Mabin & Son . Ay eB - , . Peed7 225 3 Trethowan & Brett 5 5 . ° . - £1,750 0) 
W. Linton . ei A 4 D 5 5 ype Ke) F. Ww. & Ve Clark | ;, ; : : 5 « WHOS LMO b 
W. Rodger & Sons : 427 10-3 Nightingale. . . . . : . 1,2608 0 f 
A. SMEATON, Greenlaw, Berwickshire (accepted ) 339 11 © J. Gosby . 5 : j 5 ; . 1,347 12 ¢ 
Goodwin & Jeffery : - /LeTRSagee 0 ) 
Carpenter and joiner. Castle& Son . F é ; © 1,300 143 
C. Brodie . ; : : : : : 4254100 G.‘Pearce & Sons . c : : - . “240 05 
Brown & Sqn : : : : ; 3 e852 O40 A. Dyke . ; ; ; : 3 ; i alyagents 
W. Kerr 3 F . : 5 4 é e205 10° <O R. Avard . 5 ; : - Heer + nlyZgeexo 5 
W. Carfrae . 3 ‘ 5 A : .3200) 10 0 W. W. Martin . 3 3 . ‘ ‘ « Wyezg2rob 
W. Riddle & Son ; <Piease © ¢ ; 5 Aeey OR J. Howland & Son . ; ¢ : ; oe Dyeaiee +46 
J. Watson . ; T2020 nO Wallis & Son . « SERTSR. 0:f 
J. HUNTER, Gordon, N.B. (accepted) . : 53252) 8.0 40 H. J. SMITH & SON, " Maidstone (accepted ) » $5809) soc 
Plumber. | 
J. Jardine. 5 ; : 5 . : , Bs 4 5 
R. Murdison ‘ F é : ‘ ; ; 9 0 O 
B. Ruthven . Ly aia eee stk a0. AO sane 
T. B. MuRDISON (accepted) : 2 ; . 65 © o| For alterations and additions to Guzerat House, Nether Ex 
Road and Glen Road. Messrs. HALL & FENTON, ax 
Plasterer. tects, 14 St. James Row, Sheffield, Quantities by | 
A. Clapperton . . : : 2 : ees LOO architects. 
- E Speirs. : : . . = 53.12.40 A. Andrews . ‘ ; : , . » £500 5 
A. HILSON (accepted) . . . . . . 4815 0 J. Mastin & Sons. : : Ai ss A75 10\ 
E. & W. Oxley . : : : ce . 409 01 
pigs H. White . ; : : : j : + 403 10 
L. McLaren & Sons . : : : : See OMT 7eO J. S. Teanb 3 
A. Hilson . . : : : ; : OA dwerO! xO pie y : : : ‘ ! : + gE 25 
4 Powell & Sons . 5 : 5 ; 3 + 3880 0} 
ESpers 2 ee Se ie cc 22 OE AN Glinsond os . gee -} 
R. Murdison . . 37 © O| + MarGBRRISON, Church Street, Dronfield 
T. B. MURD'SON, Earlston (accepted) ; L B2oyitee (accepted). . A : ; : : 355 C. 
Painter .and glazier. 
Senishereas 6 5 ‘ : : : eG 2 ELS 0 
Wilson : ; So Nas he ee, ' 
J. BROOMFIELD, Greenlaw (accepted) : 52 Boe ene SOUTHAMPTON... 
For the supply of cast-iron.and rivetted wrought-iron pipe 
For sewerage works in Fraser Road, Holland Street and Accepted tenders. 
Stafford Street, Aberdeen. Mr. W. Dyack, burgh Cochrane & Co., Dudley, cast-iron pipes . Re 1) a 
surveyor. Workington Engineering & Wayaye conn 
P. TAWSE, Torry, Aberdeen (accepted) . Sab el Ouet wrought-iron pipes. ; 46 


‘“BUFFALO” _ 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of _ 


HEATING and a 
ventitatinc, ELECTRIC, HYD., BELT, Hl 
As applied to PASSENGERS OR ¢000. 
‘Schools, goss 
Theatres, 
‘Public ‘Halls, 
‘Court Houses, 
Hospitals, ‘&c. 
Central Plant 


Automatic 

‘Regulation. 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 
400 page Catalogue sent all 39 VICTORIA STREET, , 


Architects upon request. LONDON, S.W. 
> * e 


ROBERTSON § FURNITURE, L® °*"**ctascow. 


“ROBERTSON’S PATENT 


REMOVABLE 
‘PANELLING, 
‘SHELVING, ol en Ol en a 
‘COUNTERS, &c. Patent Automatic Chairs. 
Entire -Seating- ofa Hall folded flat.round | ice mgt pian Rae seated. — 
walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. idnereased ROEpEUD. 
: “Rows can°be spaced 24 in, apart. 
Entire satisfaction where invuse. ; “Pack: away (into: minimum: space. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application, 


(For \Index of Adwertisers, see page ‘x. 
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For the supply and Ber of wrong iron entrance gates | For additions, &c., to Styal Cottage Homes, Cheshire. Mr. 
and granite posts at the new cemetery at Treverbyn, St. {pass BROAD SENT, architect. 


Austell. Mr. JOHN MUTTON, architect, Charlestown. BuRGEsS & GALT, Ardwick (accepted ). 

Entrance gates. 

W. A. Baker & Co. : aes Fo Soc 3458) OO 

EY Jaimes ' : F ° . . aan O THRAPSTON. 

Chae Foundry Sak: . ’ . . ” i e For painting, Laercaase polgehng varnishing, &c., the centre 

. . . . . ’ ° * portion o ne workhouse 

J. James ro 2> one ge OED W. W. BOLTON, Thrapston (accepted). —, 2 6 

W. FRANCIS, St. Austell (accefied) . « + 3310.0 pston (accepted) .£29 18 6 
Granite posts, 

‘TRETHEWEY BRros., Polkyth Road, St. Austell TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

(accepted) . 5 . . . ges - 41 10 ©| For street works in Newton Road. Mr. W. H. Maxwe.t 
J. James ‘ , ‘ ‘ . . : - 4010 0 borough engineer. ary 
R. Richards , ? ; ; : . : » 40 0 0 ARG, Sodan... é ‘ : ; :  Lo27ea7  G 

H. Windsor & Co. : : ‘ ; : . 784 16 g 
ST. NEOTS. Bearer ON ee, 8. 72000 
‘or additions to infirmary, St. Neots Union workhouse, Hunts. T. Hallett & Sons c : ; - : wOO2E Og G 

Mr. S. INSKIP LADDS, architect, Huntingdon, Quantities T. Free & Sons . ; : : : é . 69013 4 

by Messrs, A, BOXALL & Sons, 8 Adam Street, Adelphi, T.G.Challans_ . . . : : : » 659"'5 4 

W.C. W. Arnold & Sons, : 2) 57Onee? 6 
Lo & Shaw . re : : ; - £2,953 1500 Jarvis & Son, 6 Vale Road ( ccepted ) : « 568% °4: I0 

. Giddings. ; : : Sorat = _2,0429.08.0 
Willmott & Sons. - : ‘ 2 « 2,6268 "ORO 
‘G, Page & Son. : . 5 . 5 eer tee ty ite i) WALES. 

F. Wellham . : : : , : » 2,310 0 O}| For the erection of a Wesleyan church at Bifchgrove, Whit- 

bis, os : ; c : : : . mae ° . paces near Cardiff. Mr. EDwIN SEWARD, architect, 

. . . . > ardl 

Geo. Wrycroft & Sons; St. Neots * . a 2ht5e Lor O G. Hallett. : ; ‘ : $ ; 1,130 0 0 
“£1 

* Conditionally accepted. G. Griffiths : ; % : : : I 125 (ome) 

Ransom . - - : F : - 1,099: 4 8 

STEPNEY. Beames & Nephew ; Fi : é ‘ - 1,0959 020 

or painting, cleansing and decorating the interior of the Lattey & Co, Ltd. . : . . . - 1,092 0.0 

union workhouse chapel, St. Leonard’s Street, Bromley- Knox & Wells . ° , , , . : LE Oo oO 

by-Bow, E. S. Grinter . . e . ; ; ‘ - i ome) 
H. ROBINSON, 43 ores Road, Wanstead _C. H. Hockridge 62 13 4 

(accepted ) : : ; f «£58 Ta. 0 S. HANSON, Fidlas Road, ‘Llanishen (accepted ) se 10.0 

E, R. Evans & Bros, . - 2 UOSOm.Os oO 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. For the erection of a steel fa tah over the river Twrch, near 
or the heating of the borough hall, Pumpsaint. 
BLAKEBOROUGH & RHODES, High Street (ac- T. GRIFFITHS, Dollas, penne Oe rR ae 
cepted) , ee a LT OO cepted) ., , : i ; 5078 O_O 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS AND LONG VACATION. 


fei SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELLERY, and Valuables of every 
_______Descriptionn 


CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


62 CHANCERY LANE) 


Provides es = adel for Temporary Storage of! Valuables from 5s. 
is from £1 1s. to £5 5s. per annum. Strong Rooms from £5 5s: to £100: per annum: 


| Deposit: Bank. Deposits received at 23 per cent: compound: interest.. 


| INSPECTION INVITED. 


| Full particulars. on; application to the Manager, E. VINCENT EVANS, 63 and64 CHANCERY LANE, WiC, 


WICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td. 


i 
COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 
Pema 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


r LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CUT 


FACI BRICKS, 


B. QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULVERT BRICKS. 


ERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any. design. 


ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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WANSTEAD. 


For the erection of a 7-feet disinfector building at the hospital 
site, Cook Road, Wanstead Flats, E. Mr. C. H. BRESSEY, 


surveyor. 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. . ; : : 270, 10) 10 
Tomlinson & Milan. ; 5 : e200. 10 
THRESH DISINFECTOR Co, 19 Great George 

Street, S.W. ere : : 2 ; Senliel2 10 
Defries & Co, # ; C 5 : . 160 © O 
Reck Heating Co. : : : - : TO2 0770 
Musgrave & Co. . : : 5 ; tey.5 a0 LO 

WARRINGTON. 
For a concrete engine foundation. 
A. Walker & Son : : 3 “ : £293 OngO 
Bennie & Se ; : : ; : 23s 7S 
J. Dolan. : - : ; : TOS 0} 0 
P. Rigby 192 15 O 
Ab Sl es Wilderspool Causeway ‘(accepted) al Viggen 6) 
WATERLOO. 


For the erection of (Contract No. 1) park shelter and tool-house 
combined at Victoria Park, Waterloo, Lancs, and (2) park 
shelter and bowl-house combined at Bowersdale Park, 
Seaforth. Mr. F. SPENCER YATES, surveyor. 

Accepted tenders. 
Contract No. 1. 
G. E. Johnson, Bootle. 
Contract No. 2. 
G. Woods & Son, Bootle. 


_ WEALDSTONE. 
For street works in the Station(main) Road. Mr. H. WALKER, 
CE, surveyor. 


H. Brown . : : : : : ; £1582 ) 

J. Meston. 3 - , : 1,533 19 

W. Griffiths & Cos Ltd. ; : 5 : Pat 470 

Empire Stone Co. . 5 3 . A . 1,352 10 

T. Free & Sons Suea340! WA 

A. B, CHAMPNISS, Wealdstone. (accepted ) = 3402 8 
WITHINGTON. 


For the erection of master’s residence, Withington workhouse. 
Mr. J. B. BROADBENT, architect. 
BurGEss & GALT, Ardwick (accepted ). 


CcOoOOWMnH O 


WESTMINSTER. 


i 


For the construction of brick and stonework pipe-sewers, fi 
the City Council. 


Pedrette & Co... os). | 
Pethick Bros. . - 4,192 0 
D R. PATERSON, 32 James Street, Camden | 
Town (accepted ) . ; . bb eS | 
WHITCHURCH. 
For the erection of new Wesleyan schools, &c., Whitchurc 
Hants. 
Harris& Son ¢ 2 +) ¢ | e 
F. Beale & Son : : . : + 7 2 GO Romeo: | 
Godwin . 993 0 
F. G. WEEKS, Whitchurch, Hants (accepted ). 870 o 
WHITEHAVEN. 
For the erection and completion of a house in the parish | 
Moresby. Mr. J. S. STOUT, architect, 36 Lowther Stre 
Whitehaven. 
T. DAVIDSON, Parton, Cumberland (accepted). £634 13 | 


WOODFORD. 


For laying-down a 3-inch cast- iron water-main, standpipes a! 
hydrants. Mr, T. LLoyD, engineer, Halford Stre, 


Thrapston. , 
G. Young. 5 ; ; : : : “£130 0) 
A Wright . : : 5 - 3 : 98 17} 
W. W. Bolton. . ae : : 2 Saat 
Dixon & Fish . ; : ‘ : : + eae 0) 
G. Retittae. 75 16) 
T. PANTER, 64 Station Road, Desborough (ac- 

cepted) . wn gee 0D 


WORTHING. 
For the erection of fire brigade station and firemen’s cotta; 


in High Street. 

F. Farnfield : : ; : f £3; 864 125 
Bostel Bros, Ltd. . ; : 5 5 2,925 0D 
Potter Bros. . - : ; fs “ « 2370 01 
Longley & Co. . : ; £ b 3 + 2y7BOE Op 
R. Cook & Sons oot cee 5 .- 2yo7os 0D 
W. Sandell. ; ; is wt SOTO 
W. W. Sandell . ‘ 4 5 5 4 » 2,0em 2'0 
Sattin & Evershed . 2,548 oD 
ROWLANDS Bros., East Street, Horsham (ac- 


cepted) . 5 ; - a + 2,309 oF 


PARQUET 


Largest and Cheapest English Manufactur 
PARQUET FROM 3d. 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Specialties—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAICHT OAK FLOORING. 
Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Customers’ own Designs carried out. 


FLOORING. 


ers. Six Gold and Silver Medals. 
PER SQUARE FOOT. 


THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 


“MAYRESCO. . 


A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. 


BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. 


EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. 


ny, Colour Cards, §¢., from MAYFIELD BROTHERS, 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SCULCOATES, HULL. \) 
nnisanlireninathr immrimareiird, Wi ore ea 


ST. HELENS, 


Plate for 


Figured Rolled in a 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED _ (White an 


= Piling Bros. 


Manufacturers of 


Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 


Sheet and Rolled Plate Glass, 


LANCASHIRE. 


Mirrors, 


Wariety of Bo iterns F 


d Tinted). : . i 

~All kinds of ORNAMENTAL. WINDOW GLASS, aoe | 

GLASS. BRILLIANT CUTTING, PATENT WIRED R DLLED ci 

Increases the Light in Dark BENDING and EMBOSSING, RESIETS RE i ical 
Rooms, Cellars; Passages At = a 47 |: LEADED LIGHTS, &e. PROTECTS LIFE. 
Saves Expense of Telegrams Telephone Sa: HINDERS BURGLAR: 
grams, phone, CIC: 

Artificial Lighting. “PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” NATIONAL TELEPHONE No. 3. PREVENTS ACCI> 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. Aa tage LIVERPOOL. 
, or the erection of a new hospital for infectious diseases at 
pape works in Oxley Lane. £299 16 4 Fazakerley, for the Liverpool City Council. 
wens" . : : . . , ; "An 


| Hollows 289 14 6 MORRISON & SONS, Wavertree accepted) . £121,475 0 © 
| Holloway » ’ < : : : 
.. H. READING, Wolverhampton (accefied) . 279 0 0 


PAIGNTON. 


WOODHALL SPA. : For the erection of proposed cottage flats, Merritt Road, 


sewerage works and the construction of a Shone ejector Paignton, for Mr. W. M. G. Singer, C.C. Mr. W. G. 


COULDREY, architect, Paignton. Quantities by Mr. 
station. Mr. ERNEST BOLTON, surveyor. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BRown, Paignton. 


Stedman. . . . . . 153555 ee E. Westlake. : : , : . £5,116 0 0 
T. Edwards . . ° . . . sue? COn TsO G. Webber : c ; ‘ . : . 5,096 10 oO. 
ckers & Co. . : : - : : 1.525350: On, 0 Pearce & Sons. : ; E nash Gc 
k Building Co... oe es 2,028 18 I C.&R.E.Drew . an Sire - 4,992 15 oO 
M. HARRISON, Lincoln (accepted ) : : 1,994 4 3 H. Webber & Sons, Paignton". ’ P MERGES So 
G . : + 1,403 : ; ; 
ber ee : : ; ; : , f pe: 4 a * Accepted subject to modifications. 
Received too late for Classification. . CONTRACT OPEN. 
ERITH CAIRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
j bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 

treet works in Sussex Road, Northumberland Heath. obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
J. Brice & Sons . ; . 3 : -£1,012 0 4 of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
T. Jackson . : ; : : i +t O30) Iilgno 
Adams . A 3 F : ‘ F a) SOOM OMe G 
Ballard . " ; : : ; ; SS MRY ES te oe: 
ad Maintenance and Stone Supply Co, Ltd. 852 6 6 “FIGHTING THE FLAMES,” the great sensational episode 
FREE & SON, Maidenhead (accepted) . - 745 2 3) represented on the immense stage of the Empress Theatre at 


EXMOUTH. capital as that was, gave little promise. It now goes 
the erection of schoolroom and classrooms at South- | with admirable “snap” and sparkle, and shows off the 
ands school, Fairfield, Exmouth, for the Misses Vinter. dexterity of the men and the training of the horses _ to 
dr, WALTER B. COLES, architect, 31 Bath Road, Exeter. | the greatest advantage, The history of fire-cembating. 
Juantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE Brown, appliances as illustrated in the preliminary procession con- 
»aignton. tinues to stimulate the interest of the spectators, and the whole 


Hayman. : . . : : ; - 4729 16 6 | entertainment is evidently very much to the taste of the large 
ws & Son - : 3 * + + 702 © 0} audiences which assemble twice daily. In the grounds the 
Abell : ‘ : ‘ ; F - 687 I 9g | interesting “side shows” attract numerous visitors, while among 
Pertyaues - 7 : : ; , . 670 0 0} the beautifully-arranged Zarterres of flowers the music of the 
Grace. « . . . . . « 642 6 7| Grenadier Guards and the Hon. Artillery Company delights 
OPER & SON, Exmouth (accepted). - 593 5 6] the many visitors. 
‘| BLINDS. TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS,’ 
FITTINGS. 


= SUN, BLINDS. 4, HOWELL & CO. 
AVE Sholo-tofie-a DARK ROOM BLinos, 100 Albion St., 


45 Years’ Experience, LEEDS. 


: WINDOW BLINDS. 
: : FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH. 


particulars from 


VORTON & GREGORY 


20, 21, & 24, Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 
ims :— ‘‘NORTAZO, LONDON 


: 


Telephone:— 2029 GERRARD. 


% 
Lacl 


3S_& CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH.|) #6 ee x 
IN ALL a 


| TE RRA-C OTTA COLOURS. ss raat OF THE MACHINE aves INA FEW Ear, 


| They are in use in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
ITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. 


ig of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
: 


For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 
JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. - 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tue St. Pancras Iron Work Company, Ltd., have just prepared 
a new edition of their catalogue of fire-escape staircases and 
general ironwork. A feature of these staircases is the new 
patent non-slipping tread, which consists of a slab 12 inch 
thick made of steel embedded in a peculiar manner in a special 
kind of concrete, on the wearing surface of which a series of 
lead rings is inserted. These slabs are made 1o inches from 
back to front and 12 inches wide, and half-slabs 6 inches wide. 
They drop into a rebate at the top and bottom of the 
adjoining risers, and the front edge is protected by an iron 
nosing. The illustrations in the catalogue show a number of 
staircases which have been supplied and fixed by the St. 
Pancras Company. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


‘THE Myrtle Street Baptist church, Liverpool, is closed during 
this month for improvements, including the installation of the 
-electric light. 


Av a meeting of the Wednesbury Town Council, the town 
clerk announced that the Local Government Board had 
sanctioned a loan of 11,000/.. for electric-lighting purposes. 


At the Bootle town hall, Mr, W. O. E. Meade King, 
M.Inst.C.E., Local Government Board inspector, held an 
inquiry with regard to the application of the Council for 
sanction to borrow 40,000/, for purposes of electric lighting. 
The borough engineer explained that the sum of 40,000/. was 
required for the purchase: of additional plant to be installed at 
the electric-lighting station in Pine Grove. It was stated that 
this was necessary in consequence of the increase in the 
number of consumers, and to the fact that the output at the 
present time was very near the capacity of the plant. The 
amount mentioned would be expended upon machinery, 
buildings, mains, feeders and service-lines, and also on enlarge- 
ment of the office and stores. Details of the works were 
furnished by the electrical engineer, and the inspector was 
informed of the success“of the undertaking up to the present, 
The Council considered this as a sufficient justification for the 
further expenditure they now proposed to make. There was 
no opposition. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A CONTRACT for four electric lifts and two hydraulic lj 
the extensive new premises of Messrs. Robinson & Cle 
Ltd. Regent Street, W., has been awarded to Wm, |, 
Gibson, Ltd., 28 Fleet Street, E.C. i 

Sr. Patrick’s National Cathedral, Dublin, has 5 
warmed satisfactorily by Maguire & Gatchell, Ltd, DI 
with their improved hot-water apparatus. The triforii) 
specially warmed to prevent down-draughts of cold air, f 


Messrs. HARTLEY & SUGDEN, LTD, Atlas Wy 
Halifax, inform us that they have now come to a satisfe ¢ 
arrangement with their welders, who have now resumed > 
so that all orders can be promptly executed, 

Messrs, WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufact, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, have received instructions to , 
and fix a new illuminated hour striking clock and bell, 
Lord Grimthorpe’s designs and plans at the Yorlh 
Inebriates Homes, Cattal, near York. The work is now y| 
hand. 


| 
| 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW school, erected at the head of the village of} 
head, N.B., by the Crichton School Board, has been foi; 
opened. 
THE new Catholic day schools in connection wi’ 
Oswald’s Church, Old Swan, Liverpool, were opened |. 
Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Whiteside). 


THE new parish church at Shettleston, Glasgow, has) 
opened for public worship. From plans prepared b/! 
William F. M‘Gibbon, architect, the church is of the thirth 
century French Gothic style of ;architecture, and is seat! 
1,050 persons. An organ has been provided by the congrejti 


A USEFUL. little: illustrated booklet for tourists ise 
issued by the Brighton Railway Company, entitled“ Hi 
on the South Coast and the Isle of Wight.” The utility ob 
little volumes is vastly extended by their being printed ith 
languages—English, French and German—which apji 
column side: by side. 

DURING the excavations at a new building in 1 
Place, Stirling, the workmen came upon the remains | 
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lis at right angles to each other. “They had been:most sub- 
ntially built, the walls being-about 4 ‘feet thick, and it is 
posed they formed part of the buildings:in connection with 
Blackfriars Monastery, which -extended to ‘the ‘north :of 
|y site. 
‘THE new church of St. Patrick’s, Donabate, was dedicated 
Sunday by the Most Rey. Dr. Walsh, archbishop of Dublin. 
> building is in the Gothic style. I 
a large nave, north and south transepts, semi-octagonal 
@, side chapels, sacristies and organ gallery. The tower, 
ch stands beside the principal «entrance, contains the 
tistery and is surmounted bya belfry. The building has 
nerected in accordance with the designs of Mr. George 
onnor, C.E., Dublin, by the firm of Messrs. Conolly & Son. 


THE monthly report of the Association of Engineers shows 
. the number-of members is now 94,847, compared with 
09 last month. Of these 3,078 are on donation, 2,053 on 

and 4,413 on superannuation funds, the corresponding 
bers last month being 3,041, 1,940 and 4,376 respectively. 

Barnes, the secretary, intimates that, according to the 
1s of the Manchester rules, the representative meeting: will 
: place at Newcastle-on-Tyne next Easter Monday, one 
esentative being sent from each district containing 6,000 
nbers. Manchester branches are included in. three different 
sions. 


THE new technical schools-erected by the Sisters of Mercy, 
common, were formally opened last week. The new 
ols have taken almost four years to-erect. There are 
€ storeys, in each of which there is a large schoolroom 
| classrooms, ‘in which it is intended to carry on various 
iches of technical instruction. ‘The building is rectangular 
‘ape, and a raised tablet over ‘the front of ‘the third floor 
s the name in Gaelic letters,“ Fechnical Schools, Convent 
lercy,,Roscommon. A.D. 1902.” 


THE. new water supply at Margate, which has been carried 
at a cost of over 120,000/, was formally inaugurated on 
6th inst. It comes from a spot near the village 
Wingham, about sixteen miles from Margate, and the 
‘r is said to be of great purity. The engines and 
ps provided are able to deliver 5,000,0co gallons per 

whereas the maximum supply required for Margate 
he height of the season is 1,250.000 gallons. Although 
Corporation have powers to drive adits for three miles, 

an abundance of water has been found after going 


It is cruciform in plan,. 


=ECROFT 


CLASS, 
FIRST 
QUALITY 


& W 


1,2co'yards that there is ample to provide 3,c00,0co gallons. 
daily, and further adit driving has been stopped. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE. laying of.foundation-stones of a new Congregational 
schoolroom took place on the sth inst. at Farnworth, 

AT a meeting of the Rugby Board of Guardians it was 
decided ‘to proceed with the erection of a new Board-room. and 
offices, at.a cost of 2,136/. 

IT :is-estimated that the new sewerage scheme of the 
Featherstone District Council, which comprises sewage works 
and a refuse destructor, will cost 12,622/. 

THE Roman Catholic bishop of Liverpool laid on Sunday 
the foundation-stone of new schools in that city, which are to 
cost 8,000/, 

A-NEW Roman Catholic church now in course of erection 
at Tooting is to be dedicated as a memorial to the late Pope 
Leo XIII. Together with the adjoining schools it. will cost 
over 5,0c0/. It will be opened. during the autumn. 

THE foundation-stone of a new Congregational church 
which is being provided by the churches at Lytham:and St. 
Annes, in association with the Lancashire Union, was laid on. 
Saturday. 

DR. WALSH, archbishop of Dublin, ‘has recently laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Catholic church of St. Columba at 
Drumcondra. The church is intended to be the parish church 
of the newly-formed parish of Drumcondra:and Glasnevin, and 
it will.occupy a position at the top of St. Alphonsus Road. 

THE Manchester city architect has submitted to the housing 
committee of the Corporation designs for a large block of 
workmen’s dwellings to face Sudell Street and Rochdale Road, 
abutting on an open space. The estimated cost of the building 
is IT,5c0/. 

WITH Masonic ceremony, the memorial-stone of the new 
permanent premises for the Nottingham Gordon Memorial 
Home for Destitute Boys was laid on the 5th inst. The 
premises have been designed to accommodate seventy-two 
boys, compared with forty in the existing building in Peel, 
Street, and ‘the cost is estimated at 7,009/. 

THE foundation-stone laying ceremony in connection with 
the building of ithe new corn market, to be erected by the 
Corporation at the Cattle Market, Southampton, took place on 
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the 6th inst. The building, which will be 52 feet long by 
32 feet wide, is being erected by Mr. W. Ward, contractor, 
113 Avenue Road, to the plans of Mr. Crowther, borough 
engineer. It will be a one-storey building of red and white 
brick, with carved keystones, and with carvings of shepherds’ 
.crooks and sheaves of corn. 

In their plans for the extension of the Central station at 
Glasgow, the Caledonian Railway Company propose to erect a 
roof above the bridge across Argyle Street. The Corporation, 
‘py resolution arrived at nearly three years ago, restricted the 
height of the roof to 18 feet above the station platform, but the 
‘company desire the consent of the Council to heighten the roof 
to 54 feet, and at present negotiations are proceeding between 
the two bodies. 


At Ince on the 5th inst. the foundation-stone was laid of 
the new Urban District Council offices and public hall. The 
ground floor of the new building contains the following 
accommodation for the officials :—Clerk’s office, assistant 
‘clerk’s, overseer and assistant overseer, accountant, collector, 
medical officer, school attendance officer, nuisance inspector, 
pay office, &c., and behind a large public room 68 feet long 
.and 35 feet wide, with retiring-rooms attached. The first floor 
‘contains :—Council chamber, committee-room, chairman’s 
parlour, surveyor’s offices and spare rooms, also waiting-room. 
In the basement are the living rooms for the caretaker. The 
general design for the exterior is in the Queen Anne style of 
architecture, with Ruabon pressed brick front and red terra- 
-cotta dressings. 

To meet the exigencies of the rapidly growing postal 
business of Oundle, Northants, a new and commodious post 
_office has been erected, and is. now in occupation in New 
Street, to which it has a frontage of 25 feet in Weldon stone, 
with fluted columns and caps and mullion windows fitted with 
plate-glass lights. The back way for mails, &c., is in West 
Street. Though no pretence has been made to any particular 
style of architecture, the whole facade corresponds well with 
.adjoining properties and the buildings of the town, the interior 
has been well fitted up, and everywhere the most has been 
made of the available space. Messrs. Siddons & Freeman 
are both the designers and builders. 


Av an adjourned meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council 
the question of building a city hall was discussed on a motion 
by Mr. William Cooper, who wished a remit to the finance and 
improvements committee to consider and report as to the 
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advisability of utilising Exchequer Row area for the erec) 


a public hall suitable for accommodating large gatheriy. 
the citizens for public meetings and other purposes, ” 
principle of a city hall appeared to meet with general ap)) 
but objection was taken to limiting the site to Excheque} 
_the area in the east end that was cleared under a provi 
order several years ago. Mr, Taylor, who moved the 1) 
question, objected to a policy that would coddle the peor 
destroy private enterprise. On a division the motio 
carried by fourteen to eleven for the previous question ; 
the close of the meeting Bailie Esslemont gave notice fi 
meeting of a motion widening the remit, and not limit. 

committee to the consideration of this particular site, 


LIVERPOOL BUILDERS AND THE TRAT: 
-COMMISSION. 


THE following correspondence has taken place:— 
9 Liston Street, Walton, Liver) 


July 13, 1903. — 


To the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

Dear Sir,—I am directed by the committee of the Lir 
and Vicinity Building Trades’ Federation to forward to's 
following resolution passed at their last meeting: —“ a 
protest against the appointment of the Trades Commiso 
being calculated to hinder the early settlement of the obt 
issue, and in addition to this fundamental objection we: 
against the composition of the Commission, which inc( 
majority of members already publicly committed to a cc: 
action in relation to the subject they have to exami: 
report upon, while it also contains a representative f 
organised employers, but no representative of the or 
workers, and is therefore neither impartial nor judicl 
remain, yours truly, J.. CONNOR, Secrii 

[Reply.] 


10 Downing Street, Whit 
; ; July 15, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Balfour desires me to acknowleie 
receipt of the resolution which you forwarded to h, 
reference to the composition of the Trades Dispute’ 
mission, and in reply to call your attention to the ary 
gave upon the subject in the House of Commons on Tlr 
July 2. A copy of that answer is enclosed herewith. —I 
yours faithfully, WILFRED M. S))! 
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\‘y, Tam aware that various opinions have been expressed 
l;onnection with the appointment of this Commission. I 
more than once explained the nature of the choice open 
the Government in determining whether the Commission 
ild be large and representative, or small and specially 
‘lly qualified, and the advantages which appear to attach to 
latter alternative. Although I should have no objection to 
temporary Commission’s vote being discussed if time 
‘wed, I am afraid that in the present condition of supply I 
| give no pledge on the subject. : ; 
“2, The hon. member cannot, I think, be aware that the 
‘al Commission has been formally appointed. It is not 
sible now to reconstruct the Commission, and by a large 
‘ition to its members, whether of trades unionists or 
sloyers of labour, to changé the whole basis of its constitu- 
a) 


‘it. was resolved by the committee that this reply be put 
er the table in the waste-paper basket. 


_WOLVERHAMPION’S NEW WORKHOUSE. 


‘© new workhouse at New Cross, Wednesfield, about two 
2s from Wolverhampton, which has been in course of 
ction for the past three years for the Wolverhampton Union, 
,apidly nearing completion, and is expected to be occupied 
)t month. The old workhouse was erected about seventy 
irs ago, and although additions have been made to the 
'dings and other premises rented for the use of the poor 
,ple who had to seek the assistance of the poor-law 
yiorities, the Local Government Board for years advised the 
ardians to erect a new building. A plot of land containing 
| acres at New Cross was purchased for 11,1287, and Mr. 
jhur Marshall, of Nottingham, was engaged to prepare 
iis for what the Guardians now style “the new homes for 
| poor.” The contract for their erection was entrusted to 
srs. Fish & Son, of Nottingham, the tender amounting to 
8792. This sum only relates to the buildings, and when 
, cost of the furniture, road-making and other items have 
n added, it will be found that the cost of the new homes 
| reach at least 2¢0,000/,, a far greater sum than the 
.rdians originally proposed to experd. Of the 504 acres, 
acres have been covered with buildings, which have been 
gned on the block principle, and will provide accommoda- 
_ for 1,246 inmates, twenty nurses and sixty other officers. 


But although the buildings have not yet been opened, it has been- 
stated that, owing to the increase in the number of paupers, 
additional accommodation will have to be provided at no remote 
period. The total number of buildings is thirty-one, of which 
the chief are the administrative section, comprising eight 
blecks which are connected on the ground floor by enclosed’ 
corridors, the roofs providing means of communication between 
the upper wards. In the centre of this collection of buildings 
is the residence for the master and matron, the assistant 
master, clerks, chaplain and other members of the staft. 
There is a dining-hall capable of seating 800 people ; adjoining” 
are the kitchens, sculleries and stores, while abutting upon the 
central block are three-storey buildings for each sex, a nursery 
and quarters for sixteen married couples. At the rear of this 
block is the infirmary, with space reserved for extensions, and 
there are provided quarters for the medical officer and nurses. 
Three blocks will be utilised for males and the same number 
for females, and contiguous are the dispensary, operating and 
consulting-rooms and a lying-in ward. Still further to the rear 
is another block designed for the use of the imbeciles, separate 
quarters being provided for the epileptic patients. Two 
hospitals for special diseases and an isolation hospital are 
placed still further to the rear of the main buildings A nurses’ 
home has been erected to accommodate forty. These are 
fitted in the most up-to-date fashion. A laundry, workshops 
for blacksmiths, tailors, tinners, carpenters, mat-makers and 
wood-choppers, with the labour master’s house near by, have 
been provided. The whole of the buildings will be lighted by 
electricity, which will be supplied from a power-station situated 
neat the centre of the grounds. Twoentrances have been made 
from the Wednesfield Road Near the main entrance are the 
porter’s lodge and the board-room and offices, and, adjoining 
the other entrance, is the casual ward. Asa large area of the 
ground will be cultivated by the paupers there has been in 
connection with this section of the work a farm building 
erected, together with piggeries, stables and other outbuildings. 
Conduits for carrying the gas and water-pipes and the électric- 
lighting mains have been placed around all the buildings, and 
by means of these convenient tunnels any defect below the 
ground level will be remedied without disturbing the fabric or 
the floors. In the infirmary pavilions the floors are fireproof, 
being composed of concrete and steel joists supported on steel 
girders, and as a further precaution against an outbreak of fire 
there are, in addition to the usual staircases, means of exit 
provided by outside emergency staircases of iron in all the 
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buildings where the inmates will be housed. At present there 
is one important and necessary element absent from the “new 
homes.” For some time boring operations have been in 
progress to secure a supply of water, but without success, and 
it is expected. that.a connection will have to be made with the 
Wolverhampton Corporation mains, 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS IN CANADA. 


AN Act is now in operation in the State of New York, having 
reference to government and municipal contracts. It has been 
revised for Canadian use, and was presented to the Govern- 
ment for adoption. The following is the text:— 

The people of the Dominion of Canada represented, do 
‘enact as follows:— 

Section.1.—All specifications or contracts hereafter made 
or awarded by the Dominion or by any public depart- 
ment or official thereof, for the erection and construction 
.of buildings, shall be understood to embrace stone and: mason- 
work, carpenterwork, painting and decoratingwork, plumbing, 
heating, electricalwork, structural ironwork and roofing. 

Section 2.—The officer, board. or commission charged with 
the duty of drawing specifications and contracts for the 
‘erection and construction of buildings for the Dominion, or any 
political or other subdivision of the Dominion, must draw 
separate specifications and contracts to cover the separate 
kinds of work. referred to in Section 1 of this Act, and they 
must be so drawn.as to permit of unfettered bidding for and 
upon the separate branches of work to be performed. 

Section 3.—All contracts hereafter made or awarded by the 
Dominion, or public department or official thereof, for the 
erection and construction of buildings, are to be awarded 
separately upon the separate branches of work, as. referred to 
in:Section 1 of this Act, to responsible and reliable individuals, 
firms and corporations engaged in the business of the kind to 
which the work to be performed belongs. 

Section 4.—No bid shall. be: received or accepted by the 
Dominion or any public department or official thereof, unless 
the party making 
of the Dominion of Canada, and asa test of his fitness. to 
properly perform the work bid for, that he has served’ an ap- 


prenticeship of at least three years at the line of work specified 
in his bid, or that he is a contractor in the particular line, and 
has had at least five years’ practical experience. 


the bid shows by affidavit that he is a citizen’ 


Section 5.—If any person, firm or corporation, to who. 
contract is hereafter let; granted “or awarded by the Doi; 
or by any public department: or official thereof: shall, vt 
the previous written consent specified in-section 5: of thi, 
assign, transfer, sublet or otherwise: dispose-of the sa¢ 
any right, title or interest therein, to any other person, f; 
corporation, the Dominion, public department or 
thereof, as the case may be, shall’ be relieved: and: disc) 
from any and all liability and ‘obligations: growing: out « 
contract, and to the persons, firm or corporation to wh» 
shall assign, transfer or sublet, or otherwise dispose «| 
right, title or interest in the same, and’ said® contractor a4 
assignee, transferee or sub-lessee shall: forfeit and le 
moneys theretofore earned under said contract, except scp 
as may be required to pay his employés, provided that n} 
herein contained shall be construed to hinder, prevent ol 
an assignment by such contractor for the benefit of his cre| 
made pursuant to the statutes of the/Dominion» 

Section 6 —All Acts and parts of Acts: inconsisten) 
this Act are hereby repealed. i 

Section 7.—This Act shall take effect immediately. 


AMERICAN TRADE ‘‘GRAFTING.” 
AN article on “Graft in the Labour Unions” appears | 
New. Yerk Daily Tribune of July 25. The writer Sis 
The building trades of this city have long been in an 
demoralised condition, It would be by no means }; 
organised labour in general to judge it by the doings | 
adventurers and “grafters” who have found throught 
control of the masons, carpenters and smiths here a ) 
instrument for the practice of systematic extortion or: 
tractors. We may well believe: that the situation revea| 
the trial of Lawrence Murphy is exceptional. Nevert! 
it shows such possibilities of perverting labour organis: 
into machines for systematic and.wholesale blackmailing 
ought to put all honest workmen on their guard. He) 
man charged with embezzling 12,000 dols. of the funds — 
Journeymen Stonecutters’ Union. His defence is that the 
was obtained by extortionyand therefore: that he: could ) 
held for embezzling money from those to whom it d 
rightly belong We are not concerned with the moral o: 
sufficiency of this defence. If accepted, it merely show) 
two sets of thieves have fallen out. The trial, however, 
little doubt that the contractors have’ for a long’ while 
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abmitting to robbery. Perhaps they are not entitled to 
ympathy ; the man who is so cowardly as ‘to let himself be 
llackmailed generally deserves it. “They ’are to blame as 
juch as anybody for the expensive troubles in the building 
,ades. Instead of resisting extortion at the first and putting 
_ down, they have paid for peace, and each year found the 
2mands made upon them more extravagant. _ Finally they 
ive lost vast sums of money in a strike which was pre- 
pitated when they could get no further in concessions. 
he accounts given by Mr. Andrew D. Baird of a 10,000 dols. 
ayment to a union when his men joined it, as a penalty 
r having carried on business before without making 
em join, could doubtless be paralleled by many other 
mtractors whose own timidity laid them open to ex- 
rtion. Nevertheless, labour unionists cannot afford to 
nore the criminal activities of those whom they put in power. 
ibmitting themselves to the dictation of walking delegates, as 
ey have, they have created an engine apt for extortion, They 
ive made it difficult for the contractor, especially the small 
intractor with little capital, to resist extortion. He learned 
' experience that they would generally stand by the walking 
‘legate, no matter how unreasonable his demands. The 
mtractor could not go to the workers and reason with them, 
id show that the union demands were being made by leaders, 
t to benefit the employés, but to fill the pockets of their dis- 
mest leaders. They would not believe it. The strike would 
) on, and the contractor might be ruined. The labour 
ionists, by blind partisanship and clannishness, have made 
‘bbery in their name easy, and if they do not want themselves 
_d their organisations to be utterly discredited they must take 
‘more vigilant attitude toward their leaders, and put a stop to 
ackmailing in their behalf. Respectable labour unionists 
ist show that they have no sympathy with such methods, and 
l-aid no allied unionists who let themselves be made 
struments of extortion. 


OILING EXPERIMENTS IN BOMBAY. 


/ a recent meeting of the Bombay municipality a report was 
2sented by the executive engineer upon the results of oiling 
e of the roads of the city with petroleam—an experiment which 
s been tried in this country but has not fulfilled expectations, 
ue Bombay engineer says :— 

“The surface was experimentally treated of a portion of 


the Esplanade Road from the National Bank to Messrs. 
Treacher & Co.’s premises (except the tramway track) with 
crude petroleum as a means of preventing the dust nuisance 
caused by the heavy vehicular traffic on that road. The public 
were at first much prejudiced against the experiment. But as 
time went on the work was much appreciated. From the time the 
first dressing was put down until now no complaint as regards 
dust nuisance has been received except from one of the firms 
occupying the ground floor of a building abutting on the road, 
but this was more owing to the dust from the undressed 
portions on either side of the oiled portion. Three dressings 
have been given—the first on November 26 last, when about 
53 tons, or 1,298 gallons of the oil, was sprinkled; the second 
on December 21 last, when about 32 tons, or 737 gallons, was 
used; and the third on February 22 last, when 1? ton, or 413 
gallons, was used. It will be seen from this that the quantity 
of oil was diminished at each subsequent dressing, 

“ The oil was laid by means of the ordinary watering carts 
and cans, and then equally spread over the road surface by 
means of brooms and brushes, On the first application the oil 
soaked quickly into the road surface, rendering it smooth and 
firm, but it was slightly slippery where, owing to unevenness. 
of the surface, there was a stagnation of oil in the hollows. It 
also gave off a strong smell for a day or two in the beginning, 
but it gradually disappeared. The experiment has so far 
proved a success. The sprinkling of the oil keeps down the 
dust, and makes the surface smooth and pleasant to drive on. 
The questions now to be considered are what effect ‘the 
monsoon will have on the oiled surface, and what the cost 
would be compared with that of watering and scavenging. As 
the dressing has not yet been subjected to the action of the 
monsoon, I have some hesitation in pronouncing the oiling to 
be a success, though the chances are likely to be in its favour. 

“The cost of the three coatings of oil has been 408 rs., 
against 179 rs, which would have been the cost if the same 
area had been watered and scavenged as usual. If the third 
coating of oil lasts till the setting in of the rains, which I hope 
it will do, then the excess expenditure incurred by treating the 
road surface with oil, measuring about 5,8co square yards, 
would be about 229 rs. over the cost. of watering and 
scavenging. ‘This last sum includes the cost of scraping, sand- 
stoning and general patching the road surface, and the value of 
the water at 3 annas per 1,000 gallons ; also the cost of repairs 
to the hydrants, &c, 

“It appears to me that the application of oil to the road 
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surface not only lays down the dust and renders the surface 
smooth, but prevents the road from being cut up. It cannot 
be stated at this stage what the saving would be in repairs to 
the road, but I believe it will not form an insignificant item 
Taking everything into consideration, I am of opinion that 
after the ensuing monsoon is over the whole of the road ex- 
tending from the Apollo Bunder to the Municinal Offices should 
be treated with oil.” 


THE PROPOSED AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. 


A. CORRESPONDENT of the Séavdard supplies the follow- 
ing description of Tumut:—The town is a picturesque 
little “one-horse” place. It lies spread over a hillside, 
its long main street falling along the slope from the ‘' bush ”- 
covered hill-top to the winding river below. The majority 
of the houses are one-storeyed weather-board cottages, with 
narrow verandahs along their street frontage. The better- 
class buildings are of brick, of the ordinary bungalow type, 
with deep verandahs on every side. Only in the central part 
of the town do we find two-storeyed houses; the banks, four in 
number, the hotels, ten in all, and the stores are the only 
buildings that soar higher than the ordinary single-storey 
level. 

The Post Office and the School of Arts are the centres of 
civic life. They are, as is usual in colonial towns, the most 
important buildings. The Post Office is the general rendezvous 
at that movable feast, the arrival of the mail coach. Then 
only can the thrill of being in touch with outer things be 
experienced by the citizens. As the four-horse coach approaches 
the Post Office, with a mighty cracking of whip by the coach- 
driver, the whole town is diverted from the contemplation of 
local concerns to the affairs of the great world. In the 
evening the School of Arts becomes the centre of interest. 
The reading-room and the public library are there. 
Meetings are held within it and lectures are delivered 
beneath its roof. Not far off the favourite hotel bars are 
handy for the thirsty man, and the term includes a very large 
number of the population on this heated continent. In nothing 
more than his adherence to the type of hotel familiar to him in 
the old country does John Bull show his conservatism, for in 
this huge continent, with a climate ideally fitted for the outdoor 
café, there is scarcely a single example of the continental 
open-air resort. The closed-in, cramped-up bar, whose atmo- 
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sphere alone should produce faintness, flourishes as if Au: 
were in the frigid zone. In the town are two large schools he 
the standing of an English higher-grade school, und 
control of the Minister.of Public Instruction, the oty 
convent school. The four churches—Presbyterian, Ei|; 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyan—occupy the four points 
compass at the extremities of a cross. The colonist is <y 
an ardent church-builder, but he is not always so enthusit 
church-goer. | 

Such is the quiet and secluded spot in which the Fj 
authorities propose to raise a new city, to accommod:| 
machinery of central government in Australia, If isi\ 
from the grosser interests of mere commerce be sj; 
Tumut is the ideal, and in its excellent climatic conditio 
legislator will be provided with the best atmosphere for ji 
lating mental activity, and at the same time insuring a hj 
mind in a healthy body. The isolation is, of cours 
irremovable. A short line of some twenty miles—a dia 
now served by coach—would connect the town with Gur, 
the nearest railway terminus. The latter town is not it 
main railroad from Sydney to Melbourne, but is the ter} 
of a branch, thirty miles in length, that joins the main 
Cootamundra. From the latter junction the Federal leg|; 
can go north-west to Queensland, or south to Victoria a] 
to South Australia. West Australia, still unconnected |) 
and the island State of Tasmania, are out of touch w) 
main arteries of railroad communication. 

It is curious to note how this little, unknown town hair 
way a commanding position with regard to the four} 
capitals of the East. It is equidistant from Sydne 
Melbourne, and from Adelaide and Brisbane, which are 
ever, about 400 miles further off than the two first meni 
Then, situated as it is on a tributary of the one great Ausi 
artery—the Murray river—Tumut, as it were, overlook f 
the highest spot the whole Murray basin, a district whic}: 
prises much more than half the area of the continent’ 
Site Commissioners have to be congratulated on the rel 
their labours, for their task of decision must have bee 
difficult. Bathurst and Bombala, Eden and Armidale, 1 
the other rivals, have probably much more political inf: 
without the natural advantages that Tumut so undot: 
possesses. The recommendation of Tumut is thet 
creditable in that it steers clear of the baser motives wh1 
not always wanting from the actions of even the mo 
interested of political parties. 
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HE late RicHarpD M. Upjoun, who died in March, was 
‘or so long a time prominent among American architects, it 
Bs generally believed he was a native of the States. But 
cccording to the Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
‘stitute Mr. UpjoHn was born in Shaftesbury, Dorset- 
hire, in 1828, and was taken to America when he was 
wo years old. When he was eighteen years old he entered 
ye office of his father, who was one of the charter members 
f the Institute, and began to study architecture. He after- 
vards became his father’s partner, and finally succeeded 
im. He was a Fellow of the American Institute of 
rchitects from its foundation in 1857 to the time of his 
eath, and was President of the New York Chapter for two 
zars. He was also a member of the Metropolitan Museum 
f Art. His office was the schoolroom from which many 
rchitects graduated into a professional life to which they 
ave, in several cases, given more than usual evidence of 
ieir early training in securing, through their works, excep- 
‘onal honour; among these being Mr. CuinTon, of 
‘LINTON & RuSSELL, Mr. Cyrus L. W. Erpiirz, of New 
‘ork, and Mr. Soton S. Beman, of Chicago. 


| 
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WHEN Octavius accepted the title of Imperator from 
ae Roman Senate, which was soon followed by that of 
_ Augustus,” he was able to persuade the Romans of the 
2storation of peace which was supposed to be universal. 
‘he Temple of Janus was closed, and according to custom, 
n altar was erected. The Ara Pacis Auguste was, like 
ther memorials, believed to have been demolished, and its 
‘te was disputed. About twenty-five years ago some 
harble blocks with figures and ornaments were assumed by 
erman archeologists to have been part of the altar. A 
olume on the discovery was published in Vienna. At 
iter times remains in a similar style were found, and were 
1ought to belong to it. They were traced to the grounds 
‘ the Palazzo Fiano, adjoining the Corso. That building 
‘ow belongs to Signor AtMacIA, an engineer and contrac- 
. He has given permission for explorations in the court 
ad grounds, as well as in the cellars of the building. One 
f the first objects discovered was a fragment of a frieze 
hich corresponds with the parts above mentioned. It 
ould be well if the work could be continued in the neigh- 
ouring streets, but the authorities will not allow them to 
2 opened. The operations in the lower part of the Palazzo 
re carried out with great difficulty, for water has entered, and 
is only by unceasing pumping the place is kept from 
undation. It is now believed that the history of the 
\ouse of Caesar was represented and shown to be identical 
‘th that of Rome. 


THE Place Malesherbes, near the Parc Monceau, in the 
orth-west of Paris, is adorned by a memorial of ALEXANDRE 
‘UMAS, which is the work of Gustave Dort ; itis suggestive 

the great creator of romances, for on one side of the 
destal we see the figure of D’ARTAGNAN, and on the 
her a workman reading one of the marvellous books to a 
‘ung woman. Everybody was satisfied to have a public 
cognition of a writer who afforded immense enjoyment 
jt only to Frenchmen, but to readers in all countries, yet 
is never able to attain admission into the Academy. One 
_ the proofs of the gratification of Parisians was given in 
2 proposal that memorials should also be erected in the 
‘ace to General Dumas, who was one of the revolutionary 
triors, and of ALEXANDRE Dumas fils, who was also a 
iter and the foremost dramatist of his time. . The latter 
the work of M. Saint Marceaux, and may now be said 
be completed. The idea inspiring the work has given 
»pe for an admirable combination of figure sculpture, 
around the pedestal will be represented the principal 
‘oines created by the author, from “ Margaret Gauthier,” 
a Dame aux Camélias,” the first of the ‘Creations, to 
Jenise,” who may be considered the last. General Dumas 
shown as he appeared in his attack on the bridge of 
den. The name of the Place will no doubt be soon 


peed for it is popularly known as La Place des Trois 
‘mas, 
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THERE is one peculiarity of the English language which 
makes it suitable for universal application, especially for in- 
scriptions—that is, the absence of accents. An inscription 
in English capitals consists of two parallel lines which are 
unbroken, and range with the architectural lines. One in 
French has the upper line disturbed by accents, and some- 
times the lower one by the cedilla. The Germans are not 
partial to accents, but the dizeresis is no less disturbing of 
continuity. One notable case which has been made the 
subject of much comment is the inscription on the facade 
of the Grand Palais in Paris. If set up in type it would be 
as follows:—“‘Ce monument a été consacré par la 
République & la gloire de V’art francais.” But the stonecutter, 
who no doubt recognised the importance of the lapidary 
style, was indifferent to the “accents aigus” or the 
“‘cedilla.” The appearance of the line of letters, in a 
decorative sense, is improved, but teachers of grammar, 
writers, and above all M. Sarnpou, the dramatist, who was 
consulted by the architect, are horrified. Accents no doubt 
help in phonography, but who would care to have a page 
of English set up in the manner of pronouncing 
dictionary? An inscription on a building should be con- 
sidered as sculpture and allowed some of the privileges of 
that art. ¢ 
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We have lately referred to the manner of instruction in 
the Technical High School of Berlin. There is also an 
Agricultural High School, of which one section, that of 
geodetics, may have interest for our readers. The course 
in geodetics lasts from four to five terms (two to two and a 
half years) and commences after Easter; students of this 
latter course must produce leaving certificates of a nine- 
class higher preparatory school (classical or “real” 
gymnasium, upper “real” school) and proof of at least one 
year’s practical work. The number and nature of subjects 
considered necessary seem somewhat extensive for land 
surveyors, and beyond their usual sphere, but at present in 
Germany most students of geodetics devote themselves in 
the course of their further studies to the agricultural 
engineering branch of their profession. This is probably 
the result of the fact that most land surveying operations. 
are now undertaken with a view to drainage and irrigation 
work later. The subjects comprise mathematics and 
physics, tracing of roads, drawing, practical surveying work, 
agricultural civil engineering, designing of drainage and 
irrigation works, agricultural civil engineering, earth- 
works, building materials and building construction, 
road and bridge building, hydraulic engineering, projecting 
of roadways, bridges and hydraulic works. There are also 
classes for land and moor reclamation, national economy, 
law, &c. The instruction given in the lectures is supple- 
mented and assisted by practical work and scientific 
research work in the laboratories, collections and various 
institutes, and by demonstrations and excursions. The 
professorial staff of the Agricultural High School consists 
of no less than sixty-five members, including qualified pro- 
fessors, lecturers and assistants. Similar schools have been 
set up in other parts of Germany. 


Few of those who can only inakea short visit to Paris 
are acquainted with the river known as the Biévre. Its 
course is not always marked on a map of Paris, but one 
prominent poirit where it is seen is near the Gobelins 
Factory, and it enters the Seine near the Pont d’Austerlitz. 
It has its rise not far from Versailles. It is as dirty as any 
river in an English manufacturing town. It does a great 
deal of work, and in return is fouled. But here and there 
along its sides many tumble-down houses are visible, which 
are rather picturesque, especially in contrast with the 
regular architecture of the streets. The law of change 
weighs heavily in Paris, and the river Biévre will soon be 
covered over, for it is doomed to conversion into a sewer, a 
purpose which it serves already to a great extent. On that 
account it was condemned, for it is as unpleasant to the 
sense of smell as to the sight. It had some fascination for 
one class of residents. It ran through a district which 
even the Quartier Latin. disowned, but in which some of 
the poorest students were compelled to live. That it 
should retain motion in spite of all its burdens sugges.ed 
to many unfortunates that life could be sustained amidst 
miseries. It will now have to do its work in secret, 
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GREEK ELASTICITY, 


REEK architecture is so prized in modern times, we 
find a difficulty in understanding the seeming in- 
difference of ancient writers towards it. Modern buildings, 
especially in this country, are, it is true, rarely noticed in 
books, and we explain the neglect by supposing that 
authors do not possess the knowledge which is requisite to 
express praise or blame. It is not to be imagined that the 
men who are to us as Classics were handicapped by 
ignorance, and their general silence is therefore inexplicable. 
When any allusion to building is made by one of them, it 
becomes a gem which merits preservation. The simple 
remark by ARISTOTLE, when in his “Ethics” he was 
endeavouring to explain the difference between law and 
equity, thus acquires an importance which would have 
amazed the philosopher and his disciples. In Lesbos he 
said the rule employed in measuring buildings was not 
made of wood or iron, as in other places ; there it was formed 
of lead, in order that it might more easily be adjusted to the 
variations of surface of the stones. The words were charac- 
teristic, for they suggested the philosopher's desire to make 
truths visible, as it were, to the sight, while his master believed 
there was more affinity in the human mind towards abstrac- 
tions. Probably the Lesbian surveyors had not cufficiently 
classified moulded or curved work to be capable of 
calculating the cost of extra labour by the foot run or to make 
an average allowance for each manner of dressing stone. 
But the words are a revelation of practice, which is the 
more interesting from the general absence of descriptions 
of the processes employed by the Greeks in construction. 
BLACKSTONE, it may be mentioned, demonstrated the dis- 
similarity in another way. Courts of equity, according to 
him, were established because the law from its universality 
was sometimes unable to deal with particular instances. 
The Greek and the Englishman alike considered that 
rhadamanthine inflexibility was ill-adapted for a country 
where freedom prevailed, and where compromise was a 
necessity. 

We have no intention of discussing either Greek law or 
Greek surveying. Both were based on theories which were 
held to be unalterable. Measurement was governed by 
geometry, which is the least elastic of all forms of truth or 
science. But in Lesbos it had to succumb to common 
sense. The geometers could have calculated the relations 
between convex or concave surfaces and planes, but was the 
result worth the trouble? The lead rule was simpler. 

May we not therefore suppose that those who listened 
to the Peripatetician or who studied his scrolls were 12 a 
condition to realise that, as in geometry, it was sometimes 
necessary to admit that aline had breadth as well as length, 
so ina great many other affairs there was no avoiding a 
compromise with primal or theoretical truth? It was, how- 
ever, very difficult at one time to appreciate that fact. In 
England, and within the last century, for instance, it was a 
conviction that there was a series of dimensions which 
expressed perfect Greek architecture, and to depart from 
them was to be guilty of the greatest of crimes against 
antiquity, good taste and beauty. Men went on year after 
year building chapels and cottages and public buildings in 
which the parts were so rigidly consistent to rule they might 
have been worked out by a mechanical designer, and they 
took pride in themselves because they were assured they 
were following the Greek principle. — 

If the truth were known it would be found that the 
Greeks were about the last people on the earth’s surface 
who could sustain monotony in any shape or form. The 
honest citizen who voted for the banishment or death of 
ARISTIDES because he was wearied of hearing him called 
“the Just,” was a representative man of Athens. We have 
still higher authority for their preference for novelties in 
the revered words:—“ For all the Athenians and strangers 
which were there [z.2. in Athens] spent their time in nothing 
else but either to ‘tell or to hear some new thing.” Can 
we suppose that a people with an instinctive love of what 
was strange could approve of an environment which was 
without variation? Much as they esteemed Doric temples 
it could not be said there was evolved a normal settled 
proportion for one of the columns. Every designer, we 
imagine, was permitted to introduce variations which 
pleased him so long as the recognised character of the 


| that case is true in others. 


style was perceptible. As we now see the ruins there 
some warrant for the supposition that when you have sec 
one Greek temple you have seen all Greek temples. But y 


possess little more than the skeletons of the buildings. 1 


days when they were in use there were likely to be variatio 


in colour, ornaments, drapery by which no two were co. 
sidered as identical. There may have been also chang, 


in decorative elements such as drapery or garlands fro 


time to time, and there was no need to test the strength ° 
a Greek’s aversion to monotony. Among the sutvivi- 
remains there is enough evidence to prove that within t; 
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limits which were inseparable from the nature of the tem): 


there existed a remarkable variety of detail. 


As exceedingly few references to architecture are to > 
met with, it is necessary to seek in some other art ; 
Let us ta 
We possess, unfortunately, no treatise by) 
If we were obliged to draw our inf- 


testimonies indicating the Greek spirit. 
sculpture. 
Greek on that art. 
ences from the examples which have come down to | 
it would be concluded that there were almost as ma’ 
ideals as artists. But the allusions to statues by Gre 
writers and the traditions which Piiny recorded must } 
taken into account. The statement, for instance, tlt 
PorycLetus produced the Doryphorus, or Lance-bea, 
which was known as the Canon, has helped to create |: 
belief that in sculpture, as in architecture, there was 1 
established set of proportions to which artists were prc! 
to conform. However, no other statue confirms that thec. 
A few figures are found which may be more or less ac. 
rate copies or adaptations of the work of POLYCLETUS, ¢ 
they are expressive of a figure that was well suited 1 
throwing a lance from a fixed position. But figures 02 
different and more agile kind were adopted for ot: 
varieties of warriors as well as for athletes. What is truc 
There is no slavish copying 
examples. Another case may be mentioned. In FL} 
man’s day the Apollo Belvedere was considered to 


adapted for a standard. But FLaxman believed aa 


not likely to be as much appreciated by the anci 
as it was by the moderns, because there was 4 \| 
similar statue, but more in motion, by Puips 
and the stronger expression of the latter, of wil 
only a few traces exist, was sure to prevail. Th 
is no doubt that limitations were accepted by Gr! 
sculptors. Realising that marbie and bronze were 1 
yielding materials, they never went so far as Can’ 
and some modern French sculptors in sugges! 
the softness and pulpiness of flesh. The influence: 
material is always to be recognised in Greek work. li 
only necessary to examine the head of SELEN#’s horse fir 
the Parthenon, which is now in the British Museum! 
order to perceive the effect that was exercised on the a: 
by the marble. The sculptors were also restricted ) 
tradition. The invention which is allowed to a moc 
sculptor was not exercised by them, probably becaus 
would not be approved by judges. In days before ev! 
tion became a system it was manifested in the sculptur' 
the Greeks. Although the ancient figures were consid: 
to be rude and uncomely, yet as they were believed te! 
divinely inspired they were treated with as much rever¢. 
as if they expressed sublime ideas in the language of € 
childhood. While the sculptor admitted indebtednes! 
antiquity he was able to dernonstrate that he could n' 
easily although encumbered with fetters. As long as tt’ 
required to manifest respect for tradition it was hel 
possible for any later sculptor to allow his works tcl 
displayed as paragons of perfection. Like the athletes, 
ticular sculptors may have had their special admirers,) 
there was too much independence to admit that any! 
had attained the deaw ideal which could never be surpa'’ 
The most striking proof of indifference to any 
canon is a table with the measurements of the detal 
Greek statues. The task has been accomplished by « 
French savants. The. measurements prove that the! 
portions were most variable. It does not matter whe 
the head or the foot is taken as a unit, there I 
uniformity. That fact was plain to every eye accustc! 
to observe the niceties of form; but for sceptical pt 
feet and inches aloneare convincing. WINCKELMANN, 
at one time supposed a canon of proportion was ace} 
at last realised how insecure was the evidence on whi 
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rested. He found that what Vitruvius said about the cor- 
_respondence between Doric columns and the human form 
_was absurd, and could only have been derived from some 
peculiar example which may have existed in his neighbour- 
hood. WINCKELMANN wasalso of opinion that the observ- 
ance of a canon was of no great importance. He found 
that some artists were skilled in proportion, but were 
incompetent to produce beauty, and he concluded that the 
ancient artists subordinated proportion to beauty in a 
degree which was justifiable. } 
_ But, in spite of all that has been written and the results 
of most accurate measurements, it cannot be said that the 
‘conviction about the existence of sets of rules among the 
Greeks has been overcome. The scientific mind believes 
‘that when perfection is attained the elements constituting it 
can be analysed and established for adoption in other cases. 
‘The most beautiful building and the finest statue are 
thought to be alike capable of enclosure within certain 
triangles or parts of circles, and the mathematician conse- 
quently can become a law-giver to the artist. According 
to one authority, the human courtenance itself is made 
up of “arched or curved brows, circular and globular eyes, 
angular and pyramidal nose, and linear mouth;” while 
another investigator says the head and countenance consist 
'of seven angles. It is not realised that a line which to a 
geometrician may appear as a single curve is made up of 
several, and of so little importance are right lines, although 
‘they may enclose angles, in producing beauty, the Greeks 
often substituted curved lines, which were long described 
as being rigid right lines. In other words, the flexible 
leaden ruler seems to have been utilised in many other ways 
besides measuring stonework. 


THE CANAL PROBLEM. 


TN the second half of the eighteenth century it appeared 

I as if a great part of England was to be intersected by 
canals. The saying attributed to BrinDLEY, that rivers 
were created to feed navigable canals, was expressive of a 
general belief. Owing to the success of the Duke ’ of 
BRIDGEWATER’S undertaking, no less than 165 Acts 
authorising the execution of similar works were applied 
for in Parliament. A financial crisis, partly caused by 
fear of a war with France, checked the advance of canals, 
The introduction of railways superseded conveyance by 
neans of water, but before STEPHENSoN’s revolution the 
cutting of canals was not considered to be a profitable 
speculation. They were unable to compete with railways in 
2xpedition, and the directors of the new iron roads took 
care to keep canals in a backward condition by purchasing 
hem wherever possible, or in other ways preventing im- 
srovements, There are, it is reckoned, nearly 4,000 miles 
of canals and canalised rivers in this country, and it has 
seen found that railway companies own more than 
‘,100 miles of them, and can exert influence over at least 
in equal length. 

When it was found that foreign countries were con- 
tructing canals ofa kind which were unknown to BRINDLEY, 
: began to be realised that those means of communication 
vere not entirely obsolete. Rozpert STEPHENSON, as 
vecame the leading representative of railway construction, 
/as an opponent of De Lessrps’s scheme for the making of 
he Suez Canal. Elsewhere its advantages were recognised. 
“he work was carried out without the aid of English capital, 
nd Was So successful, in a few years it became neces- 
ary to widen and deepen the course. In Greece, Russia 
‘ermany, Belgium, America, important works were under- 
tken, and each of them was a commentary on the wasteful 
olicy which was allowed to be followed in England by the 
ilway companies without any interference on the part of 
‘ip epee ayhe Construction of the Manchester 

hal was evidenc i ief i 
oneal € of reconversion to a belief in old- 

Prejudice in England takes a long time to be dispelled. 
‘great many people are not convinced that water traffic is 

apted to modern needs, and in consequence numerous 
nals are neglected or are worked under conditions which 
> of little advantage either to the owners or to the com- 
‘Tce and manufactures of the country. It must be 
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admitted that the problem of canal utilisation is not easily 
solved. When most of the waterways were commenced 
the only means of traction was the canal barge drawn by 
horses. It was therefore unnecessary, as there would be no 
disturbance of the water, to make any more provision for 
the security of the bottom and sides than would be needed 
in a river with a gentle current. Many canals’ were ill- 
adapted for boats propelled by steam. In parts where the 
sides were lined with stone pitching or concrete there was 
of course no difficulty. Horse haulage is inadequate if 
expedition is sought, and on many canals it would be 
required to expend money liberally if steam or electric 
barges were introduced. 

We have of late years taken foreign practice as a guide, 
and an application was recently made to the Government 
on behalf of various Chambers of Commerce in order to 
obtain reports from France, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
and Austria about the navigable waterways of those 
countries. The information sought related principally to 
the character and cost of improvements, tolls, and the 
results as regards railways, seaports, and the trade and 
commerce of each country. The reports having been 
received have been printed, and are certainly remarkable, 
especially if we consider what would be the character of 
similar statements by foreigners on the waterways of Great 
Britain. 

In Austria-Hungary, as with us, river traffic lost the 
importance it once possessed, and in some rivers there was 
a complete standstill. Although the Government exer- 
cised control over railways, it was found impracticable to 
convey bulky merchandise of low value at cheap rates. 
In order to supplement the railways, in 1901 the large 
sum of 10,000,000/. sterling was voted for waterways. 
Three millions were assigned for river regulation and 
seven millions towards the construction of a network of 
navigable canals. Considering the financial state of the 
country that is a heavy outlay. It is not possible to 
measure the results at present. The traffic seems to 
respond to the efforts made by the State. Of the 3,000 
miles of waterway about 1,200 are adapted only for 
rafts. Most of the river traffic finds its way to the Danube, 
which owing to recent improvements is open throughout 
to steamships. Some of the tributaries also can be used 
by large vessels. In Hungary there has been an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. in river traffic. But as cheap rates 
are charged on the railways much of the traffic which 
would be expected to go by water is now carried on land. 
The Danube is free, but to defray the cost of the con- 
servancy works at the Iron Gates a toll has to be levied. 
It should be mentioned that an exceptional reduction is 
made in favour of quarried stone, gravel, cement, lime, 
bricks and wood. 

In a quarter of a century between 1875 and 1900 the 
Belgian Government have expended 16,000,000/, sterling 
on the improvement and upkeep of navigable waterways, 
harbours and coasts. There are 1,372 miles of internal 
waterways in the country, and the State administers the 
greater part, or about 1,118 miles of them. Tidal rivers are 
generally exempt from tolls. The State does not derive 
any interest from the capital expended on the improvement 
of the waterways, inasmuch as the working and use of this 
means of transport are left to private initiative. At the 
most the tolls levied on navigation may be said only partly 
to reimburse the State for the expenses incurred in keeping 
the system of navigable waterways in working order. In 
the course of the twenty years between 1880 and 1g0o the 
extension of Belgian trade has been enormous. The traffic 
on the navigable waterways has grown from 225,000,000 
tons per mile in 1880 to 560,000,000 tons per mile in 1900, 
being an increase of 150 per cent. Over the State railways, 
the tonnage of freight transported has increased from 
14,000,000 tO 40,000,000 tons, zc. has almost trebled. 
Between 1875 and 1900 the general commerce of the 
country has grown from 180,000,000/, to 280,000,000/, 
How much of the increase is to be attributed to the water 
traffic cannot be determined, but it is claimed that in pro- 
viding the country with a system of navigable waterways 
and cheap transport, in multiplying the points of contact 
between road, rail and water transport, and thus facilitating 
transhipments, in rendering the seaports easier of access 
and in stimulating the erection of numerous commercial 
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waterways was necessary to the railways, in order to be abl, 
to deal,with the rapidly increasing traffic. That seems 4 


express the. common-sense view of the matter. Wher 


and manufacturing establishments, this work of _improve- 
ment has been one of. the principal. factors of the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country. 

There is less certainty in the case of France. During 
the seven years following the Franco-German war the 
country expended 9,640,000/. on the improvement. of 
waterways and ports. The amount shows the importance 
attached -by statesmen to the works as means to enable 
France to. recover prosperity. Then between 1879 and 
1900 the large sum, of 18,000,000/. was laid out. In con- 
sequence, the length of first-class waterways was increased 
from 906 miles to 2,930 miles, including 401 miles of 
newly-constructed canals. The Rhone, Sadne, Marne and 
Seine were radically transformed. At the present time the 
total length of French waterways classed as navigable 
extends to 7,330 miles of river and 3,045 miles of canal. 
Other extensions are now in progress. The money was. 
found almost wholly by the State, but in some cases local 
bodies contributed. One result of the improvements is a 
reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. in the cost of 
transport. There has been an increase in water traffic 
from 20,000,000 tons in 1878 to 32,000,000 tons in 1898, 
the river Seine especially having gained. 

This would appear satisfactory to ail. But M. Corson, 
who was formerly a director of the railway department of 
the French Ministry of Public. Works, looks on so much 
success as illusory. In the first place, he says the net cost 
of transport is higher by water than by rail... Thus if carry- 
ing a ton for a kilometre, or 1,094 English yards, on a 
waterway costs 1 centime, on a railway it would be six- 
tenths to eight-tenths of a centime. A railway company 
could therefore reduce its charges so low as to ruin a water- 
way. That occurred, in the course of the contest between 
the Midi Railway Company and the Canal du Midi. The 
latter had to succumb and was leased to its rival. Where 
the canals are owned by the State the railway is at a dis- 
advantage in the competition. Not only is the canal 
upheld in spite of its losses, but the railway rates being 
controlled by Government they cannot be brought below a 
certain amount. The conclusion drawn by the English 
official, Mr. O’BrrRNE, is that “on the whole the returns 
seem to show that the competition of the canals has been 
injurious to the French. railways most affected by it. But 
it must be borne in mind that this is the result, not of free 
competition between the two routes, but of Government 
control exercised in favour of the waterways.” 

That statement is sure to be taken by the supporters of 
the railway system as conclusive. But statistics we know 
are pliable, if not vacillating, and the opposition between 
the authorities of canals and railways is more intense in 
France than in England. If there was co-operation between 
the two, probably there would be less waste on both sides. 
According to Mr. O’BEIRNE, if the money expended by 
the Government on the improvement of canals and other 
waterways had been expended on the enlargement of rail- 
ways, there would be much saving of public money. The 
French trader, however, gains, for his merchandise is 
carried more cheaply than formerly, but whether other 
people have to suffer by paying increased imposts is a 
question which is not to be answered by a brief report. 
The British consuls at seaports are in favour of the canals, 
although they point out the waste of money and the delay 
which arise from the general absence of direct communica- 
tion between the railways and docks. 

It is difficult to believe that the efforts which are 
made in Germany are solely inspired by a desire for the 
improvement of trade. But there is no doubt commerce 
and industry are gainers by the. attention to canalisation. : 
In the year 1900 there were 8,798 miles of waterways, 
including rivers, canalised rivers and canals, within the 
German Empire. The statistics also show there has been 
a vast increase in the number of steamers and other vessels 
and a proportionate increase of tonnage. Prussia gives the 
example of raising and expending money liberally for the 
improvements. We are told that the Prussian Government 
have always been of the opinion that an extensive and 
growing canal system is not opposed to the interests of the 
State railway system, but that, on the contrary, the two 
complete one another and should work well together in the 
interests of the public. The Prussian Minister of Public 
Works has publicly. declared that the assistance of the 


there is divided authority, as in, France, the endeavour j 
for one system to overcome the other. The competitio 
between French railways and canals resembles that betwee 
the railway companies in Ireland, where the interests ¢ 
passengers and of traders are sacrificed to the enmit 
between boards of directors.’ In Prussia it is not possib) 
for public interests to suffer fcr the satisfaction of it 
dividuals. Railways and canals must work together | 
attain a common end, and that is all that can be desired _ 
England. a 

Waterways are no modern invention for the Dutc 
At the present day it is considered preferable by passenge. 
to use them, like their forefathers, for travelling wheney 
time admits. For many years there existed a prejudi 
against the railway throughout Holland. But even the 


time is sometimes money, and, in spite of opposition, t 
Government were at last compelled to construct a syste! 
of railways. As they were not intended to bring in a lar 
revenue—for the State is satisfied with 1 per cent. on} 
original outlay—the charges on the lines for the conveyan 
of goods are lower than would be possible if the proper 
belonged to ordinary shareholders. It was not un 
1878-79 that attention was given to goods traffic on ra 
ways. Most.of the transport still continues to be borne» 
the waterways, and it is expected that with the introducti: 
of small and cheap petroleum motors the railways mi: 
further suffer. At. present a ton of goods can be carri 
156 miles on some waterways for Is. 3a., whilst the railw 
freight for 126 miles is from 4s. 7d. to 5s.per ton. Wat: 
ways in Holland must therefore be considered as bei: 
worked under conditions which can never prevail | 
England. In London the railway companies constan) 
complain of the unfair opposition of the omnibus compani, 
who can make use of roads which they did not constru. 
The canals in Holland are like London streets, and it: 
impossible to invent any ways which can compete wi 
them. ia 
The reports on the whole are unquestionably in favi 
of giving increased attention to English canals. Someth: 
has been done already. The success of the Aire ai 
Calder Navigation, the River Weaver Navigation and | 
Severn Navigation are sufficient to demonstrate how mt! 
benefit can arise at a comparatively small cost. But 
insure success by making canals more serviceable than t 
are it will be necessary to have some abatement of | 
jealousy which railway companies display towards the ol: 
means of communication. The improvements in hydra: 
machinery can remove some of the difficulties wt! 
attended the use of locks, and less time will be lost t! 
formerly. . In expedition railways are likely to be the 1! 
advantageous, although complaints are constantly he' 
suggesting that many companies occasionally fail to rea} 
the importance of time. Motor traffic on public 1c] 
might be assumed to be a cheap substitute for canals, : 
the conditions under which the traffic would have to 
conducted impose such limitations as to make the ad" 
tages of such a system doubtful.’ Whether the Chamber 
Commerce are likely to be of any use in promoting : 
utility of canals remains to be seen. They have not 
much for railways, and their views in general are extrer’ 
limited. It would be far more desirable if the railway C! 
panies who own canals would imitate the practice ol 
German Government and employ both classes of prop’ 
for the benefit of the public, which would eventually ’ 
to the profit of the shareholders. | 
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Mr. James White, of Sydney, whose designs fot! 
Queen Victoria Memorial statue to be erected in Melbc 
gained the first place in the recent competition, has been 
missioned to execute the work, and a premium of 5o/. has ’ 
awarded to Mr. C. W. Jewett, of Brecknock ‘studios, Lor! 
N.W. ‘ et] 

The Lectures of the Sanitary Institute will comment 
September 14. In October three lectures will be deliver 
Professor Elsey Smith on. “ Building Materials,” “ Sat 
Building Construction and Planning ; Soil and Local P y 
Conditions,” “ Ventilation, Warming and Lighting” 
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j I Thomas Bewick, to whom is owing the revival o 
| [ ay ating in England, was born at Cherryburn, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. His centenary should have been escorted 
in 1853, but at that time. such commemorations were only 
admitted for a few men. The Pen and Palette Club of New- 
castle-on-Tyne resolved to recognise the 150th anniversary 
of Bewick’s birth by a pilgrimage to Ovingham, where he was 
buried, andto Cherryburn. Bewick was apprenticed in 1767 ie 
Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle, a general engraver, who undertoo 
anything, from book-plates to clock faces. Bewick’s first efforts 
n wood were diagrams for Hutton’s “ Treatise on Mensura- 
sion ;” but though it is known that he endeavoured to improve 
iimself in this line it was in private, for his master had little or 
no employment of the kind for him. After his apprenticeship 
ae devoted himself however to the art, and in 1775 he received a 
oremium from the Society of Arts for the cut of the “Huntsman 
ind the Old Hound,” which appeared subsequently in an 
adition of Gay’s “ Fables” published in 1779. After a short 
risit to London, he entered into partnership with his old master 
n 1777, his brother John becoming their apprentice. He con- 
inued the practice of his art, furnishing the cuts to the edition 
of Gay’s “Fables” and to an edition of “Select Fables” in 
:784. In 1785 he commenced the cuts for his “General History 
»f Quadrupeds,” for which the descriptions were written by 
Beilby, and which was published in 1790. The excellence of 
che work insured its success, and editions rapidly succeeded 
zach other. The merit of the work, however, did not consist 
nerely in the execution of the cuts. Bewick drew all the 
lesigns himself; the drawing was in general remarkably 
sorrect, and the backgrounds and little vignettes full of the 
nost natural expression, simplicity, feeling and beauty. The 
iuccess of the “ History of Quadrupeds” led immediately to 
he commencement of a “ History of British Birds,” of which 
he first volume appeared in 1797 and the second in 1804. 
3ewick had now taken pupils, and in this work was materially 
ssisted by them. 
_ At Bewick’s grave an address was delivered by Mr. D. 
vroal Thomson. In the course of it he said that the celebra- 
ion of the anniversary of either the birth or the death of the 
otables of a locality was less usual amongst the British people 
aan amongst other nationalities. When the youth of to-day, 
‘ho had wit enough to appreciate the advantages of living at 
1e beginning of the twentieth century, realised clearly the 
robable success which followed perseverance in pursuit of an 
bject, and acquired patience in waiting for the always 
pparently delayed result, and combined with this an ability 
) profit by the experience of those who had gone before, he 
as also justified in feeling fairly certain of ultimate success, 
ad that he too would reap a rich reward asa result of his 
idustrious labour. For this reason he had welcomed the 
dportunity given by that meeting to draw the attention of the 
uth of Bewick’s neighbourhood to the position reached by 
is most famous of local artists; one who, beginning from the 
nallest things, nourished and cultivated the gift God had 
:stowed upon him, and spared no pains until he accomplished 
s end, with the result that his name was now honoured 
1 over the world. Thomas Bewick was the restorer of 
vod-engraving to a place in the arts—the artist who 
as imbued by nature with the power to.give artistic ex- 
ession in works of art, small in size, but p&fect in quality; 
€ artist whose knowledge of the beauty c¥ British birds 
d never been surpassed, and the moralist whose designs drove 
‘mé a pictorial satire in the only way acceptable at the time. 
1omas Bewick was, in fact, one of the premier heralds of the 
ymantic movement which in painting reached its apogee at 
wbizom. He was one of the first to sound precisely the 
pths of nature in certain aspects, to reveal the glowing 
mth of summer and the bitter cold of winter as shown in 
; famous tail-pieces, the feathery downiness of a bird’s breast 


Sake, was known only to the 
ch through Ruysdael and Hobbema, for Claude of Dertice 
not so much paint Nature as he saw her, but rather founded 
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on his observations. English art knew nothing of transcripts 
from nature except in Richard Wilson, and Gainsborough 
painting his glorious landscapes a little later was content to 
let them be hidden and neglected while his portraits rivalled 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, who only once or twice painted a land- 
Scape except as a background. The Norwich artists also were 
just beginning to think about the possibilities of their richly 
coloured country. Nevertheless, the love of nature was soon to 
become the most remarkable artistic development of the times ; 
but up to 1785, when Thomas Bewick began to engrave the 
first block of the “ Quadrupeds,” there was little movement 
towards natural expression. Turner was only ten years old, 
Sir Walter Scott fourteen, and Constable was only nine, and 
these were to be the most famous exponents of the love of 
nature in the early part of the approaching nineteenth century. 
A dozen years after beginning the “ Quadrupeds,” that was in 
1797, when Bewick published the first volume of the “ British 
Birds” (the land birds), some progress had been made, 
and in 1805, when the second volume (the water birds) 
was issued, there was a general activity in the appreciation 
of nature; but a comparison of the history of the time 
showed that Thomas Bewick’s most famous work was 
already accomplished, when others were only at the 
beginning of things. Bewick’s birds showed a love 
of natural beauty absolutely unique at the time, and for this 
reason in itself he was worthy of all honour. He gave the 
world an epitome of winter in his tail-piece of the snow-clad 
cottage in the first volume of “British Birds” a dozen years 
before Turner painted his “ Frosty Morning,” and fifty years 
before Theodore Rousseau carried out “Le Givre,” both ot 
which were the finest pictorial expositions of cold that had been 
created. Bewick was drawing and engraving pictures of the 
banks of the Tyne long before Constable devoted himself to 
Willie Lot’s mill and the locks on the Stowe. And the most 
beautiful tail-piece of the “Angler” (in the second volume of 
the birds) was published in the same year as Scott’s “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” and before his “ Lady of the Lake,” which 
has never ceased to make his readers realise the charms of the 
Trossachs. It would be perhaps too far-fetched to say he 
anticipated Mr. Whistler in his lithograph of the “ Cadger’s 
Trot,” drawn in 1823. Yet there was a movement in the horse 
and a general suggestiveness in the rapidly executed sketch 
that would have pleased the later-day master who made so 
magical a lithograph in “The Babies of the Luxembourg.” 
But that Bewick was a competent forerunner of the English 
pre-Raphaelites, no one with any knowledge of the Tyne- 
side studies from nature in its minutest parts would dare 
gainsay. Enough, however, had been said to make good 
the claim of Thomas Bewick to have been an originator 
in the first degree. His works were limited, as all beginnings 
must be, yet it remained true that he was the first to lead 
artists to nature, and, like the source of a mighty river, to give 
the premier contribution to what has since attained so large 
dimensions. ‘“ Bewick’s Birds” and “ Bewick’s Quadrupeds ” 
were the three volumes on which the artist’s fame most firmly 
depended. Every Bewick admirer understood and appre- 
ciated the merits of these books, as well as of the many other 
Bewick engravings to be found in various publications, and 
much time had been spent in cataloguing and describing them. 
The birds and quadrupeds, what sweet memories they called 
forth. The cock titmouse perched on the branch, the willow 
wren about to fly from its luxuriant bank, the tame duck in 
feathery tones and half-tones, and stately turkey cock, which 
seemed to move as one looked at it. Then the partridge, the 
snipe, the geese, the swans, the sandpipers, and, perhaps, most 
beautiful of all, so at least was the artist’s own opinion, the 
yellow bunting. The quadrupeds were naturally more prosaic 
in form as well as in realisation—the splendid series of foxes, 
the dogs, especially the Spanish pointer, the white rabbit, and of 
the wild animals, the tiger, were the best ; and many renewed 
delights could be found and experienced in looking them over. 
Yet all these paled in actual interest before the wonderful series 
of tail-pieces (first begun in the 1784 “ Fables ”), successfully 
continued in the “ Quadrupeds” of 1790, and culminating in the 
two volumes of birds of the succeeding years. It was certainly 
the tail-pieces which most readily appealed to Bewick’s 
admirers. Their quality of humour was more easily understood 
than the artistic expression of tone in the birds and animals. 
Their stories were clear to the bucolic intellect, and while most 
of them had points.no ordinary peasant would readily grasp, 
yet the tail-pieces were undoubtedly less subtle than the other 
illustrations. Each Bewick admirer present had, doubtless, his 
own favourites, and no one would grudge any single design a 
word of commendation. His own favourites were the snow 
pieces, the little cottage in winter, with the barn and the lean-to 
shed, the tall tree with the nearly exhausted hayrick beyond, 
from the birds; the supremely hungry ewe lamb, the starving 
mother nibbling at an old garden broom, while her little one 
vainly sought its natural nourishment, from the quadrupeds; 
and the poachers, also from the birds, following the easily 
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visible footprints in the snow-clad landscape. | Much had been 
written on these marvellous little pictures, and yet one 
could come to them with new interest every time they were 
examined. Their humour might first attract, but it was their 
resolute truth to nature which retained the interest and power to 
bring one to look at them again and again. It was to be re- 
marked that the world came very quickly to appreciate the 
talent of Bewick at its proper worth ; of the quadrupeds alone 
there were 12,250 copies sold in the artist's own lifetime, and 
the sale of the birds was far larger. Success was properly 
appreciated by Bewick, and it was pleasant to remember that 
throughout all his later years he was held in high honour by 
his neighbours. Many another point of merit and interest 
connected with Bewick might be discussed, but it was not 
necessary to do so further. Enough had been said to justify 
their eulogy on the artist they had met to honour. That day 
they had, with their own eyes, noted the fidelity of Thomas 
Bewick to the aspects of nature with which he was surrounded, 
and with this profoundly impressed on their minds they bowed 
with humble love and respect to the man and artist who had 
rendered them so much artistic and intellectual pleasure. 

At Cherryburn the visitors saw, still standing behind the 
house occupied by the artist’s descendants, the modest 
thatched cottage in which Bewick was born. It is now used 
as a cow-byre, but the brass plate over the doorway indicates 
that the house is very carefully preserved. People who have 
seen the artist's engravings of the modest dwelling can recog- 
nise it. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
HE members of the Hampshire Field Club held a meeting 
in the Isle of Wight last week, which is described in the 
Hampshire Advertiser. The director of the excursion was 
Mr. G. W. Colenutt, F.G S., local honorary secretary, and St. 
Catherine’s Down was visited. The ancient lighthouse on the 
summit dates from the fourteenth century. The Rey. Father 
Davis then read the following paper on “The Hermitage of 
St. Catherine.” Standing on what is known as St. Catherine’s 
Down, we are, according to the latest map published by the 
Ordnance Survey, at an elevation of 781 feet above the sea- 
level, the highest and most conspicuous elevation in the island. 
There is reason to think that in the past ages it did not bear 
the name of St. Catherine’s Down. Ina deed of the time of 
Henry VII, and dated 1535, there is recorded the value of the 
living of Chale, and immediately following it there is an entry 
:n Latin which it will be perhaps most convenient for me to 
give in English :—“ The Chapel of Halydon. Roger Hall, 
lately chaplain, receives from the farm called glebe land and 
from tenths 4/.” Halydon is good Anglo-Saxon for Holydown, 
and this, I think, must have been the name of the hill In the 
Winchester registers there is a deed of Bishop Woodlock, 
dated October 1, 1312. In this deed the Bishop states that he 
admits Walter de Langebereeve to the hermitage upon the 
hill of Chale, in the Isle of Wight, which is to be built 
and repaired in honour of St. Catherine, and, con- 
tinues the deed, “ We give him faculties to celebrate 
the Divine sacrifice in the chapel which is to be con- 
structed.” This I think indicates that the chapel was dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine, and that it was built on the hill of 
Chale known as Halydon. According to the register already 
quoted, Walter de Longberew was admitted to the hermitage 
on the hill of Chale in the Isle of Wight on October 5, A D. 
1312. A few years later, in 1323, a chapel was erected on this 
spot by Walter de Godyton, and an endowment was given to it 
for one priest, who had to say mass for the repose of the soul 
of Walter de Godyton and of his ancestors. A light was also 
to be provided at night to warn off ships from approaching too 
near this dangerous coast. In the inquisition on the endow- 
ment of the chapel of St. Catherine on Chale Down Bishop 
Stratford states that Walter de Godyton also gave an endow- 
ment in order that the brightness of a nocturnal light might 
shine for those who were navigating at night in those dan- 
gerous parts of the sea where many dangers often arise for 
those navigating in darkness. We thus have, if not the history 
of the commencement of the lighthouse on St. Catherine’s 
Down, the account of its permanent establishment and endow- 
ment. Here there shone for over two centuries the light whose 
warning must have been blessed by many an anxious mariner. 
Then there came the time of Henry VIII, and the hermitage 
and the priest and the warning light disappeared, as also did 
the endowment. The little tower alone has survived. In 1757 
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that on a clear day. the high lands about Cherbourg are som 
times visible. The distance would. be something more thz 
fifty miles. As we look down on the seashore, though. at tl!) 
present time so beautiful and calm, we can easily imagine th 
it must be a most dangerous coast in stormy weather, » Mai 
and many indeed have been the shipwrecks that vhave taki 
place in Chale Bay. In the Patent Rolls, under date- of 131, 
is an account of a ship of Bayonne, freighted with white win, 
of the Duchy of Aquitaine, which was sailing to Flande, 
and which was wrecked here. A dispute arose about t: 
ownership of the wines and of the ship. A plot was made - 
Newport by which certain parties conspired to say that t 
wines were not owned by the claimant. They caused him to» 
imprisoned at Winchester until, according to law, he ¥5 
acquitted. A commission, dated from Newcastle, May , 
1314, was issued by the king to inquire into these p- 
ceedings. There was also an inquiry in the King’s Cou, 
as appears by the Abbreviation of Pleas, Hilary er 
1315, as to the treatment of the cargo of the wreck! 
vessel by some of the landowners and inhabitants f 
the neighbourhood. Amongst them is mentioned the nai; 
of Waiter de Godyton, who, if we may judge by his ‘nan. 
was in 1328 the founder of the lighthouse. The ‘nal: 
of Goditon has not disappeared from the island. Un: 
its modern form Gotten, it is the name of a farm ata sht 
distance to the north-east of Chale Down. Of another wrx 
Worsley speaks in his history of the island. Referring» 
Chale Bay, he says that some years ago it was discovered tt 
the sand under the cliffs was mixed with gold dust; this foa 
while engaged the country people to wash it in bowls and ps 
as is practised in Africa and South America ; but frona 
number of dollars occasionally found there it appears lil} 
that both were the contents of some Spanish ship wreckecr 
this dangerous bay. The details of another wreck are) 
special local interest. On August 27, 1836, the West Indiarr 
Clarendon, 345 tons burden, sailed from Basseterre Road f 
St. Kitts, for England. She was commanded by Capt. Sane 
Walker, had a crew of sixteen officers and men and ten 5 
sengers. She arrived off the coast of the Isle of Wighin 
October 10. During the night a fearful storm arose, and el 
on the morning of the 11th the Clarendon was cast ashe 
With the exception of the second mate and two sailors 
crew and all the passengers were drowned. Capt. Walker i 
some of the passengers and the crew were buried in Cl 
churchyard. Lieut. Shore, of the 14th Foot, his wife and 0 
daughters were buried at Newport. Amongst the passen 
was a Miss Gourlay, the daughter of Capt. Gourlay, 1) 
Her body is stated to have been washed away and eventil 
cast ashore at Southsea, opposite her father’s residence. 

The Rev. G. W. Minns said he had been asked why} 
hill was named after St. Catherine. Catherine was a nam‘ 
Greek origin, signifying pure. The saint lived at Alexani 
where with other Christians she was persecuted byk 
Emperor Masentius, who sent philosophers to argue with ¢ 
but she was able to confound them. After that the emp? 
full of admiration for her beauty, made advances to her'w< 
she resented, and finally he put her to death by the tortu) 
the wheel, and her body is said to have. been translate: 
angels to Mount Sinai. There were other hills named t 
Catherine in this county—one at Winchester and anoth | 
Christchurch. 

Father Davis said that many hills were dedicated t 
Catherine, but there was no historical authority for the 1¢ 
tion just related. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Father Davis fo! 
paper, Mr. Dale said he had disposed of the Papal 
story which had found its way into Mr. Percy Stone's } 
on the Isle of Wight... A survey of 1566 showed a CI 
on the hill, and a heap of fagots near, which might afford ! 
evidence as to the method of illuminating the lighthouse. - 
move was then for Chale Church. At Chale a paper was? 
by Father Davis as follows:—The Cartulary of Carisb? 
Priory states that Hugh de Gernon founded a church at @ 
which was consecrated on December 1, 1114, by Wi 
Giffard, then Bishop of Winchester. Up to that time’) 
would appear not to have definitely belonged to any Pp! 
“It was claimed by Alwietus, the then priest of Carisbrool, 
part of the parish of the church of St. Mary, Carisbrooke 
consequence an agreement was drawn up and signed 0! 
day of the consecration, and in the presence of the bishi, 
virtue of which Chale became a distinct parisi. | 
Gernon endowed the church of Chale, and as a conseq!! 


the foundations of the hermitage and chapel were excavated by 
Sir Richard Worsley. The lighthouse is a stone structure of 
four distinct storeys in height. Externally it is octagonal, but 
square within. Of the building erected by Walter de 
Godyton the only remains are the foundations. St. Catherine’s 
Down offers ona fine daya most splendid prospect. The view 
is of marvellous extent, reaching over the greater part of the 
island, extending over the New Forest and the hills of Hamp- 
shire and the south coast as far as Beachy Head. It is stated 


the deed continues, “and the priest of Chale shall dc 
whole service of the church, both for the living and 
dead in bookes and vestments in defence and repairing) 
though it should fall to the ground.” The question t 
once presents itself to our minds is what portion of the o1! 
church is to be found in the present building? | 
I think, the case so far as one can ascertain! 
no. portion’ of the original church has ‘surviv' | 
would seem probable that in the thirteenth ¢! 


st church was replaced by another, of which the pillars 

ha ihe south aisle are the largest remaining portion. ca on 
in the next century considerable changes must again have ee 
‘made, In the north porch there is a holy-water stoup, an He 
‘he chancel a piscina, which are apparently fourteenth- 
‘century work. The piscina was only put into its present ale 
sion:about thirty years ago. There is also in the south aisle 
he remains of an entry to a rood-loft, and beside a window in 

he north wall the remains of a niche. These I think. belong 
o the Decorated period. In the fifteenth century very con- 
iderable alterations must have been made. The very fine 
ower, which is perhaps the most pleasing feature of the 
-hurch, was then erected, either by the same architect, or after 
he model of the tower of Carisbrooke Church. The chancel 
rch and the windows both at the end of the chancel and at 
‘he end of the south aisle are modern insertions. The old 
‘iews of the church give the south aisle an east window ot 
hree lights, but without any tracery, and give to the chancel a 
quare-headed window, also of three lights. In the belfry is a 
‘ell supposed to belong to the fourteenth century, and on it the 

ascription “Sancta Margareta,” with an “R ” below it. ; 

In the Papal registers there are three entries referring to 
he church of Chale, which our organising secretary, Mr. Shore, 

,as been so good as to send tome. The first is as follows :— 
‘Mandate to the Prior of St. Nicholas Exerter of Petition of 
‘ohn de Andevera, rector of Chale, to receive his resignation 
»f Woggewell, which he presumed to hold after he got Chale, 
mpose on him a salutary penance, and then induct and defend 
iim in possession of the said church of Woggewelle. Dated 
» Id. June Viterbo, 1258.” John de Andeverra had, and most 
srobably innocently, broken the law which forbids a priest 
vithout a Papal dispensation to hold two livings. Woggewelle, 

take it, is the place now known as Ogwell in the county of 
Jevon, about three miles from Newton Abbot. The church 
here is very ancient. The Pope also sent ‘to John de 
indeverra the two following dispensations :—“ Dispensation 
>» John de Andeverra, rector of Chale, to hold, after first 
esigning it, the church of Woggenwelle, and an additional 
enefice with cure of souls. Dated Id. of June Viterbo, 1258,” 
“he third indult is as follows :— Indult to John de Andeverra, 
ctor of Woggenwelle and Chale, in the dioceses of Exeter and 
Vinchester, to hold an additional benefice with cure of souls, and 
fn resigning one of them to accept another. Dated Non June 
om Viterbo A.D. 1258.” We have no clue to the reasons why 
1es€ permissions were given to John de Andeverra. They 
ere granted by Pope Alexander IV. According to the taxa- 
‘on of Pope Nicholas in 1291 the church of Chale is worth 20/, 
‘gainst the wall of the south aisle is a marble monument 
‘ected in 1704 by William Legg, rector of Greetham, near 
etersfield, to the memory of his father and mother. Under 
.€ west window of the south aisle is a stone inscription stating 

vat John Hieron, now spelt Hearn, was buried May 15, 1648, 
S you will see going round the church, descendants of his 
»w living in America have in late years been very large 
‘nefactors to the church. In the same aisle is the handsome 
onument to Major-General Sir Henry Worsley. In walking 
er the churchyard you will notice several small tombstones 
namented with a very curious pattern. In the churchyard 
su will see the tombstones over the graves of the persons 

owned in the wreck of the Clarendon. 

The visitors then inspected the church, the pseudo-Latin 
scription on a tablet 
‘le being pronounced 
zzle. ‘The brass tablet close to’ it records 
nold Hearn 


that Mr. George 
windows and two 
u United States of America 
-h desired thus to commemorate two former rectors of this 
a to show his pious reverence for the same 
1 the unity of spirit existing in the Church at home and 
E : ty then proceeded to Chale House, one of 
‘ Interesting ancient manorial residences which abound in 
there Father Davis read 
r on the Manor of Chale :— 

We have at various times visited several of the Manors in 
Isle of Wight, built mostly in the reign of James I. or at 
of Elizabeth. But here at Chale we have 
| which dates back to the fourteenth 
reign of Edward III, In Domesday Book 
‘name of Chale is given as Cela, and this is supposed to be 
ved from the Danish word « schiele,” meaning the hollow 


bowl, a reference either to the shape of th b 
ow of the Chine. pod Beha Shccte: 


he The Manor is stated to be in the posses- 
of William, the son of Stur. His daughter and heiress 
ried Hugh Gurnon, into whose hands the Manor passed 
y in the twelfth century. Probably by another marriage it 
equently passed into the possession of Richard de Long- 
5 1S was in the reign of Henry II. The Manor 
ended to his son Roger de Longford, who died in the third 
_of Edward IIL, 1330, and then passed to his son, John 
-ongford. This John was made Captain of the-Island‘in 
Gr year of Edward III., 1336. The Charter Rolls show 
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a grant of free warren at Chale to John de Longford in the 
seventh of Edward (1333). Inside the present house is a large 
hall now divided into rooms, but which was probably built 
by John de Longford. The hall was at the north end lighted 
by a transom window, which still remains. Under the 
hall was an undercroft which is now also divided into 
rooms. In 1509 Sir John de Langford, who then represented 
the family, died. His daughter Anne, his sole heiress, married 
Thomas Pound, of Southwick, Hants, and sold Chale Manor 
House to Sir Richard Worsley, the Captain of the Island in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth. Doubtless, before 
his time many alterations had been made, but of those he is 
supposed to have made there is one that is very conspicuous. He 
is supposed to have adapted the undercrott to the purposes of 
a kitchen, and to have added the immense fireplace which 
still remains. There have been many subsequent alterations, 
and in 1845 the old fourteenth-century roof was removed, We 
shall see in the present house some remarkably thick walls, 
but of their origin we know nothing. Shortly after John de 
Longford became possessed of the Manor in the year 1330, 
there occurred at Chale a most peculiar disturbance. Of the 
cause of it nothing is known. That it was of a most serious 
character the following extract from the Patent Rolls, as 
sent to me by our organising secretary, Mr. Shore, whose 
absence is much to be regretted, will show:—‘ Commission 
of Oyer and Terminer to John de Syonore, John Inge, John 
de Hampton and Master John de Hildeslee on complaint of 
John de Langforde that Theobald Russell, John de Kyngeston, 
of the Isle of Wight, John son of John de Glamorgan, Robert 
Urry, Gilbert de Esteneye, William son of William de Bore- 
hunt of Portsmouth, and others broke doors and windows of 
his Manor of Chale, in the Isle of Wight, carried away his 
goods and assaulted his servants” (Patent Rolls 7. Edward 
III. June 30, 1333, dated at York). As it was in the year 1333 
that Edward granted the free warren to John de Longford, it 
is possible that this disturbance had its origin in jealousy on 
the part of Theobald Russell of Knighton, John of Kingston 
and Robert Urry. As John de Longford was three years 
after made Captain of the Island, he was evidently in good 
favour with the king. On the west side of the house there 
Stands a most beautiful specimen of a Medizeval barn. The 
building is supposed to date from between the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It is 100 feet in length and 39 feet in 
width. The walls would appear, except in some minute degree, 
to be quite unaltered. The timbers of the roof have been 
replaced, one only of the original principals remaining. 
be on account of this barn that some 
this house as the “Abbey House” Chale Manor never was 
an abbey, and, as far as its history is known, never belonged to 
any abbey. 

The party then, by permission of Mrs Harvey, wife of the 
occupier, inspected the house, the large Tudor fireplaces and 
the transom window particularly interesting the antiquarians, 

Before separating the Rev. G. W. Minns proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Colenutt and the Rev. Father Davis for the 
interest they had given to the excursion. 

This was accorded by acclamation, 


It may 
persons have spoken of 


ANCIENT STATUARY IN CHINA. 
NDER date “ Hsiaochang vz Te Chou, Tientsin, North 
China, April 27, 1903,” Dr. Sewell S. McFarlane sends 
the following communication to the Royal Geographical 
Society :—“In February, during one of my journeys in the 
south-west province of Chili, North China, I came across a 
number of stone horses, sheep, lions, &c., some in a fair state 
of preservation. They were in two parallel rows, and beside 
them were several ‘petrified’ Buddhist priests, supposed to be 
on guard. The people seemed to know nothing about them, 
and cared less. Upon inquiry among the gentry of the 
adjoining village, one old gentleman informed me that it was 
the entrance to a very old subterranean tomb of one of China’s 
prime ministers, who lived under the Han dynasty. This 
would be about the year aD. 25. Many years ago a tablet 
Stood there, which they unearthed with the above stone figures, 
giving full particulars, but the disinterested inhabitants 
destroyed it ‘as it was in the way of their cart track’ How 
the people came to unearth these huge statues is interesting. 
During the past generations the severe dust-storms experienced 
in North China have swept over the district and steadily but 
effectually buried out of sight the beautiful tomb and all its 
accompaniments. The inhabitants frequently dig out their 
land to make mud bricks for their houses, and in this manner 
the stone figures came to light. It is said there are a great 
many more of them ere one reaches the actual tomb. Had 
this been in England these ancient curios would have been 
excavated. and a correct description published centuries ago. 
But in China the country folk, who simply live from hand to 
mouth, somewhat take after Gallio, of sacred writ, and ‘ care for 
none of these things.’ ” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH one would give much gratification, we are 
not likely to have an exhibition of the late Mr. WHISTLER’S 
works this year. But the Copley Society of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, intend to hold a memorial exhibition of his works 
next winter. The exhibition will open on Tuesday, 
February 23, 1904. In order that it may be as complete, 
representative and worthy of the fame of the artist as 
possible, the owners of WHISTLER’s pictures in America, 
as well as those in England and Paris, are invited to lend 
them for the occasion. For several years the Copley Society 
has had in view a Whistler exhibition, but it has been 
necessarily postponed until now. It seems appropriate 
that the frst important memorial exhibition of the works 
of this eminent American artist, who lived so many years 
in ‘Europe, should be held in America, and it will naturally 
be followed by other similar exhibitions in London and 
Paris, With this in mind it is hoped that many of his 
best pictures in Europe may be lent for this American 
exhibition, and that in turn those which are in America 
may be seen in Europe when the time comes. 


{ 


Tue camera has not been employed hitherto, so far as 
we know, as a weapon in strikes. The innovation is to be 
credited to the masons of Geneva. A great many of them 
are on strike, but, as happens in all countries, the steadiest 
men prefer to work. The Swiss laws are severe against any 
interference with the liberty of the subject, and the physical- 
force policy with which we are familiar in- Great: Britain 
dare not be exercised.. There is, however, no law against 
taking snapshots of the operatives who have no liking for 
idleness and of exhibiting the prints as the portraits of 
cowards who are disloyal to trade organisations. If the men 
are sensitive, such records may have a terrorising effect, and 
in that way the end of the strikers will be attained. But if 
the experiment is ever tried here it is to be hoped summary 
methods will be adopted for dealing with the perpetrators. 

BS 

Ir there is any part of Paris which should exemplify the 
latest improvements in illumination it ought to be the site 
of the vanished Tuileries, the gardens and the Place du 
Carrousel. The subject has been under consideration for 
some years, but the lighting is still unaccomplished. The 
delay is caused. by the difficulty which often arises of 
defining the limits separating the duties of the State from 
those of the municipality. The Louvre is a Government 
building, including what. remains of the Tuileries; the 
gardens are also State property ; but then the roadways are 
supposed to be controlled by the Municipal Council. In 
one part the State denies the right of the municipality°to 
interfere; in another part the latter wish to make the State 
pay all the expenses. It was supposed a compromise had 
been arranged, but the’ feud has been renewed on the 
question of privilege. The last step is to refer the whole 
subject to a commission, and in France, as in England, 
that means the postponing of a settlement for an indefinite 
period. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


' CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER—DETAILS OF WEST FRONT. ' 
N July 3 we published a plate showing the whole 
west front of Exeter Cathedral. We now give an 
enlargement of the central division, which will suggest the 
character of the sculpture. It is not easy ‘to discriminate 
between a series of ruined statues. But an effort was made by 
a Mr. Davey, who wrote a history of the cathedral with the 
assistance of JoHN CARTER, the architect, and they prepared 
the following list. The series is intended to be commenced 
on the left. In the upper row are:—Samuel, Samson, 
Jephthah, Gideon, Barak, Deborah, Noah, St. Matthew, St. 
John, St. Jude, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthias, St. Philip, 
St. Andrew, St. Peter, King Richard II., King Athelstan, 
St. Paul, St. John, St. James the Greater, S:. Thomas, St. 
James the Less (modern), St. Simon, St. Luke, St. Mark, 
St. Augustine, King Ethelbert, St. Birinus, St. Boniface, 
Kynigils, Cwichelm, Kenwalch, Kentwald, Caedwaila, Ina, 
the last six being kings of Wessex. In_the lower row 
following the: same order are:— Canute, Edgar, Ethelred, 
Justice, Fortitude, Discipline, Edward II., Henry III., two 


unknown 
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bishops, Richard I, Henry II., Stephen, 
Henry I., William I. (modern), Robert of Normandy, 
William Il., a king unknown, two bishops, John | 
Edward I, Edward ILL, Black Prince, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Stephen, Count of Blois, Guy de Lusignan, Ethelwold, 
Alfred, Edward the Elder. The authors of the list admit. 
that some of these names are doubtful. In the plate the. 
upper row begins with Jude and ends with Simon, and the. 
lower row with a figure of the Conqueror. Over the: 
central doorway are St. Peter, Richard IL, Athelstan and: 
St. Paul. The early monastery of Exeter was dedicated tc 
St. Perer. King ATHELSTAN was said to have founded <’ 
monastery for Benedictines about 932. The name of St 
PauL does not appear to have been connected with 7 
monastery, but he was the usual pendant to St. PETER, anc. 
on that account may have been introduced. : The intro | 
duction of RicHarp II. in so prominent a position ma) 
excite some surprise. The king was not remarkable fo. 
devotion to the Church. He reigned from 1377 to 1399) 
Now THomAs BRANTYNGHAM was consecrated Bishop o| 

Exeter in 1370 and he died in 1394. If, as some inquirer. 

believe, the sculpture was executed during his episcopacy 

st would be customary to give a prominent position to th 

reigning sovereign. i i 


COTTAGES, HIGH STREET, ‘BRIGHTON. 

N most Sussex towns the “ High Street” is the leadir 

thoroughfare, and in the older villages is also the mo 
picturesque. Neither “of these descriptions could | 
hitherto applied to High Street, Brighton, but the owner | 
a great part of the street (Mr. C. SCRASE. DICKINS, » 
Corthurst) is about to, rebuild on one side of the street in, 
manner which will go some way towards justifying the latt: 
appellation. Our view illustrates this intended rebuildin 
the proposed houses being, with their tiled roofs, sto! 
mullioned windows and other characteristic features, ave 
great improvement on the commonplace old cottages nc 
occupying thesite. The architects responsible for t- 


_design are Messrs. Clayton & BLack, of Brighton. _ 


HOUSE AT EAST GRINSTEAD. 

HIS house was erected for Mr. F. C. PoynpER, M., 

just outside the town of East Grinstead. 2 
facing bricks were of a russet brown colour, with wot- 
burnt headers specially selected from the Nut Hatch brir- 
kiln. The stone dressings, &c., were of Hackenden stc? 
obtained in the neighbourhood, and the roofs covered) 
stone heeling brought from Wiltshire., The external wo'- 
work was of English oak cut from old beams and bi 
solid. The contractor was Mr. CHARLES Rice, of Ei 
Grinstead. 


PROPOSED PRINCIPAL GATE TO ST. HUGH'’S MONASTERY 
i _ PARKMINSTER,) SUSSEX. 


HE Monastery of St. Hugh, Parkminster, Susik 
is the largest in the world, and belongs to ' 
Carthusians (Grande Chartreuse). It was designed ati 
thirty years ago by the French architect, M. Norms 
The buildings are in the Romanesque style and the churc! 
simple but grand. In the design for the entrance Romanes! 
is adopted, with the exception of the arch of. the carr; 
entrance, which is Florentine. The lodge lies on the mi! 
hand side of the proposed new gates. Since the expul) 
ot the Carthusian Order ‘from France a good many of 2 
monks have been transferred to Parkminster and alsct 
Italy, Austria and Belgium. . 


RESIDENCE AT HOVE. { 

HIS detached house for the Rev. DaviD Da! 
occupies a position which commands a close 
uninterrupted view of the Sussex county cricket gro! 
The new road in which it stands will, when the remal! 
and adjoining houses are built, complete the circl, 
residences (mostly occupied, it isto be supposed, by crs 
enthusiasts) which enclose this, the finest run-getting || 
in England. The house, with the specially designed inte 
fittings, is being carried out under the direction of Me 
Ciayron & Biack, architects, of Brighton. | 
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Ore, 


A view of the building was published last week. 


SALE OF CITY CHURCHES. 
PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued comprising 


\ the number of churches in the City of London pulled 


vn or condemned during the period from August 2, 1894, to 
cember 31, 1902, the gross sum realised by the sale of the 
', the items of expenses, such as solicitors and auctioneers’ 
“rges, and the cost of the removal of the bodies buried within 
church, and the net sum produced. It also includes the new 
irches built out of the proceeds, their situation and cost, and 
purposes to which the parochial endowments have been 
cated. Four churches are mentioned in the return, viz. 
Michael, Wood Street, St. Michael, Bassishaw, St. Bartholo- 
w, Moor Lane, and St. George, Botolph Lane. 
The gross result of the sale of St. Michael, Wood Street, 
' 31,6172. 4s. 9d. (which included 117/. 4s. 9d. as the price 
ained for the fittings); the charges, about which the return 
*s no details, amounted to 670/. 9s. 7a. The church erected 
of the proceeds is St. Andrew and St. Michael, East 
enwich, where 14,783/, 15s. 6d. has been paid for the 
‘ch and parsonage house, further sums being still required 
of the capital sum. The parochial endowments of St, 
hael, Wood Street, passed to the united benefice of St. 
in, Wood Street, and other amalgamated parishes, subject 
© a pension to the ex-incumbent of St. Michael’s 3 (2) to 
Payment of the income of the former benefice Of St 
hael’s (after the cesser of this pension) to the incumbent of 
Andrew, and St. Michael, East Greenwich. Out of the 
eeds of the sale of St. Michael’s the following were also 
n:—Small compensations to the organ-blowerand sextoness 
he loss of their offices ; 2,030/. transferred to the Union of 
efices Fund 3 the induction fees and first-fruits of the first 
mbent appointed. to the united benefice ; - 4,000/. for a 
onage for the united benefice 3 600/. for maintaining the 
sed burial-grounds of St. Mary, Staining, and St. Olave, 
Fe Street ; 1,000/, for Improving St. Alban’s, Wood Street ; 
550432, 15s. for the purchase of India 3 per cent. stock to 


provide an income of 150/. for the incumbent of St. Andrew 
and St. Michael, East Greenwich. 

The church of St. Michael, Bassishaw, was sold for 
36,0147, 175. 2d., less 7732. 6s. 9d. for “ charges.” The new 
church of St. Michael, Edmonton, was erected at a cost of 
10,coo/. . The parochial, endowments were transferred and 
annexed to St. Lawrence, Jewry, with which the parish of St. 
Michael, Bassishaw, was amalgamated. The following further 
appropriations were made in this case :—4,o00/. transferred to 
the Union of Benefices Fund for defraying the cost of the removal 
of human remains from St. Michael’s; 4,0007, for a parsonage 
for the united benefice of St. Lawrence, Jewry, &c.; 500/. for 
improvements to St. Lawrence Church; 2,000/. for a parsonage 
for the new church, of St. Michael, Edmonton ; 12,000/. for 
erecting the church of St. Aldhelm, Edmonton, and for com- 
pleting the church of St. Peter, Lower Edmonton. 

The price realised by the sale of St. Bartholomew, Moor 
Lane, was 20,420/., the “ charges,” as far as ‘at present known, 
being 302/. Of this sum 9,000/, served to build the new church 
of St. Bartholomew, Stamford Hill. The endowments were 
partly annexed to St. Giles, Cripplegate, the mother church of 
the united parishes, and partly went to provide a pension for 
the ex-incumbent of St. Bartholomew; the latter portion will 
ultimately provide an income for the new benefice at Stamford 
Hill. The following additional appropriations were made :— 
4,252/. 45. 6d. to provide part of the ex-incumbent’s pension and 
to be used for other purposes on his decease; 7 362. 135. 4d. to 
provide compensation to the church servants, of - which 
666/. 135. 4d. will ultimately be available for other purposes ; ’ 
2,000/, to provide a parsonage for the new church at Stamford 
Hill. ; 

No details can as yet be given in regard to St. George, 
Botolph Lane. Sir A. de Bock Porter adds that in these cases 
the’ cost of removing and reinterring bodies is, under section '22 
of the Union of Beneficés Act, 1860, ‘defrayed out ‘of a special ' 
fund. The sum expended in the case of St. Michael, Wood 
Street, was 936/. 25. 4d., and in that of St. Michael, Bassishaw, 
2,4442, 25. . 
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CHRIST CHURCH AND THE SEE OF 
OXFORD.* 
Diocese of Oxford. 

i kes the reign of King Cynegils, A.D. 634, Birinus came to 
England, having first expressed to Pope Honorius his 
intention to “scatter the seeds of faith” among the Pagans. 
He commenced his mission amongst the West Saxons, and 
soon after converted the King and many of his people to 
Christianity. ° Bede records that Cynegils gave to the Bishop, 
tor the establishment of a see, the City of Dorcic, the Roman 
Durocena and the modern Dorchester. Here Birinus built his 
Cathedral, and by his pious labours’ called many to the faith. 
He died in 650, and was buried in his Church. In 705 the 
large diocese of Wessex was divided into the two sees of 
Winchester and Sherborne, Oxford being assigned to the 
former. About a century later Dorchester was re-established 
as a Mercian see and remained so until 1087, when Remigius 
of Fécamp, who had been appointed Bishop by the Conqueror, 
transferred the seat to Lincoln, where he built a new Minster 
on the site of an earlier Church, which he called the Church 
of the Blessed Mary of Lincoln, connecting with it a founda- 
tion of secular canons. The Bishop did not live to see the 
consecration of his Cathedral, which took place in 1092. Upon 
the creation of six new bishoprics by Henry VIII., two were 
taken from the diocese of Lincoln, one being bestowed, by 
letters patent granted in 1542, on Oxford. Robert King, the 
last Abbot of Oseney, was appointed the first Bishop of Oxford 
with his seat in the Church of St. Mary at Oseney Abbey. At 
the dissolution Oseney met with the same fate as the other 
monasteries, and in 1546 Henry transferred the see to St. 
Frideswyde’s Church, which, together with Wolsey’s founda- 
tion, he reconstituted as his College and Cathedral. Henry 
granted Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College, to Bishop 
King for his Palace, which he occupied for about three years, 
when he took up his residence in the house in St. Aldate’s 
Street, near the Trill Mill stream, known as “Bishop King’s 
Palace,” where he died in 1557. He is supposed to have built 
- the house, his arms and those of Edward VI..appearing on the 
richly decorated ceilings. The half-timber and pargetted 
front in Rose Place was rebuilt in 1628 and is a good speci- 
men of this style. 


Oseney Abbey 
was founded in 1129 by Robert d’Oily the younger as a house 
of Augustinian Canons Regular, and incorporated as a Church 
and College by Stephen in 1149. The magnificent pile of 
buildings, for which it became so renowned, was erected about 
1247. It was designed on a sumptuous scale, and was one of 
the finest Abbeys in the Kingdom. The Church was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. It had double aisles, was 352 feet 
long by 100 feet wide, and in it were no less than twenty-four 
altars. There were two lofty towers, one at the crossing and 
the other at the west end, the latter containing the beautiful 
peal of bells now at Christ Church, “ Great Tom » being in the 
central tower. In 1542 Henry VIII. created the new see of 
Oxford and made the Abbey Church the Cathedral of the 
diocese, but it only retained the dignity for four years, when 
the Abbey was dissolved and the see removed to Christ Church. 
The buildings seem soon to have fallen into ruins,for we see them 
represented as roofless in Aggas’s map (1566). There is now 
nothing left but a stone doorway and a chamber with a fine old 
timber roof, which has apparently been shortened at each end. 
During some alterations in the mill now standing on the site, a 
short time ago, some of the foundations were exposed and 
several very fine carved capitals and mouldings were found. 
A few are left on the spot, but I understand the best specimens 
were removed to the Ashmolean Museum. 
Christ Church Cathedral. 

The history of the Cathedral dates back to the eighth 
century, when a Prince named Didan who lived at Oxford had, 
by his wife Safrid, a daughter called Frideswyde. Her father 
built her a Church within the City of Oxford which he dedi- 
cated to the honour of the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and 
All Saints. He also “erected other edifices adjoining to the 
Church,” and settled lands upon the Nunnery. Frideswyde, 
who was a woman of great piety, took the veil, induced “twelve 
virgins of noble extract to follow her,” and here she lived doing 
good work and performing many miracles. Some time after 
the death of Frideswyde the nuns were removed, the buildings 
being occupied and the work carried on by a body of Secular 
Canons. At the massacre of the Danes by the West Saxons, 
which King Ethelred II. had commanded to take place on 
St. Brice’s Day, 1002, those living about Oxford sought refuge 
in the tower of St. Frideswyde’s Church. After some resist- 
ance they were burnt in the tower, and at the same time the 
roof and other portions of the Church were destroyed. In 
1004 Ethelred commenced the restoration of the building, and 
of his work a great deal may now be traced. Prior to the 
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Norman Conquest the Seculars were suppressed and A 
Priory granted to the Benedictine Monastery of Abingd 
subsequently to Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, and finally it a 
restored in the reign of Henry I. to the Canons Regular f 
St. Augustine. During this time the buildings became in, 
very ruined condition. The first Prior was Guimond (1120-4 
and probably he restored the roofs and some of the otlr 
dilapidations. Sir G. G. Scott ascribes the Norman doorwy 
of the Chapter House to him. During Guimond’s time 
school was founded in connection with the Priory, the buildirs 
occupying a position in about the centre of the present grt 
quadrangle. Inns and Halls were subsequently acquired, n. 
ably Vine Hall and Peckwater Inn, that now form part of e 
College buildings. Robert of Cricklade, the next Pir 
(1141-80), completed the restoration, the later Norman wc, 
including the presbytery and clerestory, being probably soe 
of his work. He had the relics of St. Frideswyde translaq 
“from an obscure place on the north side of the choir.” T) 
were again translated in 1289 by Robert de Ewelme, tl 
Prior, the beautiful marble tomb now in the Lady Chapel ber 
made for the purpose. Atthe Reformation (15 38) this was det. 
lished, but portions were recovered from various placesand sel) 
in their present position, The upper part, which was of woot; 
utterly lost. The Priory was suppressed by Wolsey in 11, 
who obtained a Bull from Pope Clement VII. for the purpn, 
and in the following year the Church of St. Frideswyde becie 
the Chapel .of his new foundation, Cardinal College. 
make way for the building of his great quadrangle he rii. 
lessly sacrificed three bays of the nave. In 1546 Henry VI 
recreated the foundation under the title of “ The Cathe 
Church of Christ in Oxon,” and made it the site of the nev 
created See of Oxford. Since then it has served the doll 
purpose of Cathedral and College Chapel. The builc 
suffered a great deal at the hands of Brian Duppa, who 3 
Dean from 1629 to 1638. He removed the old stalls tox 
Latin Chapel and replaced them with high seats backed ‘I 
panelling of oak, for which he sacrificed the monuments oni 
pillars. He paved the choir with black and white marble x 
other parts with stone slabs, removing the old memorial-sto;s 
many of which were lost or destroyed, Ant. Wood ss 
“having most of them Saxon inscriptions on them.” Hew 
away the beautiful Gothic tracery from the windows, suti 
tuting others of two lights, removed the priceless old glasc 
the Priory Church, representing stories from the life oi}! 
Frideswyde, and the Arms of the Benefactors, and insee 
Dutch glass, by Abraham Van Ling. The side Chapelh 
separated by stone screens and closed the west end of the © 
with an organ-loft. Little or nothing more was done toh 
Cathedral until 1856, when Dean Liddell commenced a 
restorations that have been so well carried out. Undeh 
direction of Mr. John Billing, Duppa’s high pews and panen 
were replaced by the present stalls, and the gallery and ori 
loft were removed. In 1870 Sir G. G. Scott was consu2 
and in his able hands the building was restored to its pre 
admirable condition. At the east end he took out the 42 
window that Duppa had altered from a five-light to a tle 
light, and substituted the present wheel window, with ie 
secting arcading, and two round-headed windows bi 
carrying out the original design of Robert of Cricklade ef 
as was possible from conjecture and traces of original » 
that he discovered. The other windows were restored inl 
manner. Among other restorations and improvementi'! 
lantern storey of the tower was opened and the bells 
removed to the new belfry constructed by Mr. Bodley in i 
over the hall staircase. At the same time a new bay! 
added to the nave, forming an’ ante-chapel, and the € 
western porch leading from Tom Quadrangle was thrown » 
under the direction and from the designs of Mr. Bodley. 
The best view of the exterior is to be obtained from! 
garden of the Professor of Pastoral Theology. From hert 
tower and spire and the north transept, with its two. pinn| 
turrets, are well seen. The lower storey of the tower 1s Noi! 
the belfry and spire being Early English. The spire 15’ 
ticularly interesting as being perhaps the earliest in’ Eng? 
The Latin Chapel, with its four fine Decorated window! 
buttresses, is most picturesque. Passing to the east en|' 
see the three Saxon arches discovered by Mr. Park Hart 
the centre one being partly concealed by a flat Noa 
buttress. In front of these he also discovered, by excav | 
the foundations of three apses into which the arches would 
led. These are now covered up, but Mr. Harrison made’ 
careful plans of them, which have been published with af 
he read before the Royal Archeological Institute in 1887. 
the south side is the Cathedral cemetery, where repos | 
remains of Dr. Liddell and his daughter Edith, Phillip Ed? 
Pusey, son of Dr. Pusey, Mrs. Paget, wife of the Bisho/4 
Dr. Moberley. The beautiful flamboyant tracery in the 
window of the Lady Chapel is best seen from here, @ = 
east end of the Chapter House. The slype passing unde’ 


* A paper read by Mr. Frank E. Spiers before the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum. ° 
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n entering the Cathedral by the new western porch the 
er fikipeacieg is that you are in a building of great or nae 
tural beauty and interest, but of unusual proportions, and you 
feel what has been lost by Wolsey’s destruction of the three 
lwestern bays of the nave. The nave is probably the work of 
Robert of Cricklade, the restoration having been commenced’ 
»y him after the Pope’s Charter had been secured in 1158, 
|hough it may have been commenced by Guimond, the first 
‘Prior of the Augustine Canons Regular. The clerestory 
‘windows are probably Prior Robert’s. The roof of the nave is 
sixteenth century, that of the transepts being a little earlier. The 
ower is Transitional, and, it will be noticed, is not square. 
(he east and west arches are round, the north and south being 
yointed. The choir has four bays and a presbytery. It is 
nrobably of the same period as the nave, excepting that, 
‘ccording to Mr. Park Harrison, two of the capitals are far 
older than the others, and by their weathered appearance and 
t careful comparison of details in Saxcn MSS. with the carving 
‘m these capitals, he puts them down as part of Ethelred’s 
estoration in 1104. He also points out a capital in the south 

hoir aisle as Saxon and attributes one of the clerestory 
‘vindows in the South Transept to Ethelred. These statements 
sre disputed by high authorities ; I therefore give them for 
vhat they may be worth as it is an interesting question. The 
/an tracery of the choir is deeply recessed with delicate lantern 
»endants, and is said by Fergusson to be the best example 
of its kind in England. In the east wall of the north choir aisle 
ind the Lady Chapel we find the only visible remains of 
Bt. Frideswyde’s Church. Here are the two built-up arches, 
vith indications: of a centre arch covered by a pillar, already 
illuded to as having been discovered by Mr. Park Harrison. 
\n the apse to which the southernmost of these arches led, it 
\s conjectured the remains of St. Frideswyde were first laid, 
nd that this is the “ obscure place” in which they remained 
/ntil their translation in 1158 by Robert of Cricklade. The 
).atin Chapel was for some time used for the ‘lectures of the 
Xegius Professor of Divinity until Dr. Liddell had it refitted as 
chapel. The west bay formed part: of the north transept 
isle, the second bay is thirteenth century, the third and 
»urth having been added in the fourteenth century, when the 
aulting was putup. Some of the stalls belonged to the Priory 
‘hurch, and were removed from the choir by Dean Duppa. 
“here are also some that it is supposed were made for Wolsey’s 
vhapel, bearing the Cardinals hat. The Jacobean pulpit 
med at one time the Vice-Chancellor’s seat in the choir. 
he altar table was until ‘1890 in the presbytery. When the 
hapel was being refitted an arched recess was found in the 
orth wall that may have been the tomb of the founder, or 
tore probably an Easter Sepulchre. The south choir aisle is 
 Ethelred’s time. St. Lucy’s Chapel, which is now used as a 
aptistery, is Norman, the east window being Decorated with 
ch flamboyant tracery. The font is the first ever used in the 
athedral, and was placed here in 1882. It is of Rosso-antico 
arble with a lofty cover of oak elaborately carved from 
‘signs by Mr. Bodley. The vaulting of the aisles of the nave 
ad transept is twelfth century, The reredos was. presented 
1onymously in 1881; it is in red Dumfries sandstone with 
sures in Rosso-antico marble carved by Brindley from 
signs by Mr. Bodley. The centre subject represents the 
yucifixion, The high altar is of cedar wood, the beautiful 
abroidered super-frontal being the work and gift of Dr. 
ddell’s daughters. The silver gilt alms dish and the candle- 
'cks are dated 1661, and the Bible and Prayer-Book 1634. 
ie lectern is a very handsome specimen of brasswork and 
v. T. Vere Bayne and the Rev. H. J 
t and canopy of carved oak is of good 
The organ screen, which js now at the west 
hat Dean Duppa erected, and 
built by Willis & Son in 1884. 

Yr in my paper, the shrine of St. 
during the Reformation (1538). 
e agra by Dr. Liddell we 
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Alexander de Sutton, Prior of St. Frideswyde’s 1294 to 1314,: 
Sir George Nowers (d. 1425) and Robert Burton (d. 1639). In 
the south choir aisle, to Bishop King (d. 1677), Bishop 
Mackarness, Prince Leopold. and a brass to Stephen Pence 
(d. 1587). In the south transept, to Viscount Brownker (d. 
1445). In the south nave aisle, to Dean Corbet (d. 1688) and: 
James Zouch, Monkiof the Priory 1503. In the nave, to Dean 
Aldrich (d. 1710), Bishop Berkeley (d. 1753), and Dr. Pusey (d. 
1882). In the ante-chapel, to Dean John Fell (d. 1684), the 
only Dean of Christ Church who became Bishop of Oxford, and 
Dean Gaisford (d. 1855). 

The oldest glass in the Cathedral is in the east window of 
St. Lucy’s Chapel; it dates from early in the fourteenth century 
and is very fine. Other fourteenth-century glass spared by 
Dean Duppa is in three of the side windows of the Latin 
Chapel. One of the most interesting windows is in the south 
choir aisle representing Bishop King, with a view of Oseney 
Abbey in the background, attributed to Van Ling. At the 
west end of the north aisle is the only window put up by Dean 
Duppa that is left. It is of very rich colouring and represents 
Jonah sitting under his gourd, with a view of Nineveh in the 
background. The east windows of the Lady Chapel and the 
north and south choir aisles are by William Morris from 
designs by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. That in the Lady Chapel 
is to the memory of Frederick Vyner (d. 1870), and represents 
Samuel, David, St. John and Timothy; in the north aisle is the 
“St. Cecilia” window, presented by Dr. Corfe in 1873, and in 
the south aisle the “St. Catherine” window, in memory of 
Edith Liddell (d. 1876). In the Latin Chapel is “St, 
Frideswyde’s” window. This is from one of Burne-Jones’s 
earliest designs, and is very rich and beautiful in effect. It 
Tepresents scenes from the life of the Saint, 2nd was carried 
out by Powell of Whitefriars. Another of Burne-Jones’s early 
works is at the west end of the south nave aisle, and represents 
“Faith, Hope and Charity.” It is to the memory of Edward 
Denison, the founder of the Oxford settlement in the East-end 
of London. Clayton & Bell are responsible for the glass in 
the wheel window at the east end given by Dr. Liddell, and the 
two round-headed windows given by Sir John Mowbray. Also 
the half-window in the south transept in memory of Dr. Liddon, 
the large window in the north transept and several windows in 
the aisles. The glass in the clerestory windows of the two 
transepts is by Henry and Alfred Gerenté (1854), and was 
removed from the former east window. 


Christ Church. 

Cardinal Wolsey obtained from Henry VIII. 
the Royal license to establish a college of learni 
Oxford. He had in the former 
authority for the suppression of twenty-two religious houses for 
the benefit of his Foundation, one of them being the Priory of 
St. Frydeswyde in Oxford, and upon the site of the Priory he 
founded “ Cardinal College,” dedicating it to the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, St. Frydeswyde, and All Saints. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on July 15, 1525, by Dr. John Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Oxford being then in the diocese of Lincoln. 

The plan designed by Wolsey for his buildings took the 
form of a large quadrangle, 264 feet long by 261 feet wide. 
On the south side he built the Refectory, or great Hall, the 
grandeur of which is perhaps only surpassed in this country by 
Westminster Hall. The other buildings were devoted to 
lodgings for the Dean, Canons and Scholars, with an entrance 
gateway on the west side. Wolsey apparently never intended 
that St. Frydeswyde’s Church should be the Chapel of his 
College, for he commenced building what would have been a 
magnificent Chapel, occupying nearly the whole of the north 
side of the quadrangle, but the walls never rose higher than 
about 7 feet from the ground. The Kitchen, an important part 
of the establishment in those days, was built at the back of the 
Hall. The Chapter House and Refectory of the Priory were 
preserved, and the domestic buildings were utilised for various 
purposes of his College. The three western bays of the 
Cathedral and the west side of the Cloisters were unfortunately 
sacrificed by Wolsey, to make room for his new buildings, as 
well as the parish Church of St. Michael’s at the south gate 
and portions of the old city wall. 

Wolsey gave an elaborate co 


she) July 1525, 
ng and piety at 
year acquired the Papal 


de of Statutes to his College, 
and liberally endowed it with his own private wealth and 
funds obtained by the suppression of the Monasteries, 
Dr. John Higdon, President of Magdalen, of which College 
Wolsey had been a Fellow, was appointed the first Dean, and 
temporarily lodged in the rooms of the Prior of St. Frydeswyde. 
On Wolsey’s disgrace in 1529 his College was forfeited to the 
Crown, and soon afterwards dissolved. 

Henry. refounded’ the College by letters patent dated 
July 18, 1532, under the title of “ King Henry VIII.’s College 
in Oxford,” as a religious foundation, comprising a Dean and 
twelve Canons; apparently it was not devoted to learning, 
On May 20, 1545, the Dean and Chapter surrendered the 
foundation to the King, and on the same day the Commis- 
sioners also received the surrender of the Cathedral Church 
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of Christ and the 
three years previously been created the see of 
Henry VIII. ; 

The foundation of Christ Church dates from November 4, 
1546, when it was created under letters patent of the King, 
who united with it the Episcopal See and designated it 
“Ecclesia Christi Cathedralis Oxon.; ex fundatione Regis 
Henrici Octavi.” It thus becamea Royal Foundation. Richard 
Cox, who had been nominated to the Deanery of the Cathedral 
at Oseney four years earlier, was appointed the first Dean, and 
Wolsey’s buildings were conveyed to him and eight Canons 
with an endowment of 2,20c/. per annum, the Dean and Chapter 
to maintain Professors of Theology, Hebrew and Greek—to 
be appointed by the King—one hundred students, and such 
officials and servants as were necessary for the College and 
Cathedral. In 1664 an additional studentship was created 
under the bequest of William Thurston, making the number 
one hundred and one. The establishment in this form 
remained more or less the same until 1858. Dean Cox was a 
strong supporter of the reformed religion, and was deprived of 
his position by Queen Mary. It was under Richard Marshall, 
his successor, that the degradation of Archbishop Cranmer 
took place on February 14, 1555, “ in a yard outside the 
Cathedral,” probably the Cloister garth. 

An important event in the history of Christ Church took 
place in 1567, when Queen Elizabeth issued a statute ordering 
that three of its studentships should in future be assigned to 
boys educated at the Royal Foundation of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. 
the College, many of its most distinguished men having been 
Westminster students, including no less than sixteen of its 
Deans. 

All regulations for the government of the College were 
made from time to time by the Dean and Chapter, no regular 
code of Statutes having been given by the Royal Founder. 

In 1642 Lord Saye and Sele, acting under the instructions 
of the Parliamentary party, seized all the College plate he 
could lay hands on, and later the Chapter gave the remainder 
of their plate to be coined into money for the King’s use. 
Christ Church was thoroughly loyal to the King ; John Fell, 
who was Dean from 1660 to 1686, wrote “ Most of the acade- 
micians exchanged the gown for the military coat and square 
cap for the helmet. Out of the hundred students twenty 
were officers in the King’s Army, and the rest, almost toa 
man, were indefatigable in protecting the dwellings of the 
inhabitants.” 

As previously stated, few changes took place in the establish- 
ment until 1858, when Dr. Liddell was at the Deanery. At 
this time the reforms introduced by the Oxford University 
Commissioners came into operation, and important alterations 
were made in the government of the College. By the Christ 
Church ordinance dated June 5, 1858, two Canonries were 
suppressed and the number and title of studentships were 
altered to 28 senior and 52 junior students, 21 of the latter to 
be from Westminster. Later, by the Christ Church Oxford 
Act, 1867, the senior students were recognised as part of the 
governing body—a position similar to that of Fellows in other 
Colleges—in conjunction with the Dean and Canons. In 1882 
a further titular alteration was made, when the senior students 
were termed Students, and the junior Scholars. 

The main entrance to Christ Church is in the centre of the 
west front in St. Aldate’s Street. The gateway, lower part of 
the tower, the buildings to the south and a portion of those 
to the north were built by Wolsey. The gateway arch has 
groined vaulting with shields bearing, among others, the arms 
of Henry VIII., Charles I, Charles II. and Wolsey. Samuel 
Fell (Dean 1638-48) completed the building of the west front 
and commenced the north side of the great quadrangle, substi- 
tuting the present Canon’s residences for the Chapel, of which 
Wolsey had laid the foundations, but his work was stopped by 
the Civil War. John Fell, who was appointed Dean (1660-86) 
after the Commonwealth, completed the work his father had 
commenced in the quadrangle. He formed the present terrace 
by excavating the centre area, making use of the earth removed, 
for the formation of the celebrated Broad Walk, planting on 
either side seventy-two elm trees, some of which still survive. 
In the centre of the quadrangle he placed a fountain, where, 
prior to the Reformation, had stood a cross, from the steps of 
which Wyclif is said to have preached. The base of this cross 
is now preserved in the gallery over the vestry of the Cathedral. 
In 1659 Dr. Anthony Radcliffe gave the historic figure of 
Mercury that. took the place of the globe and serpent of Dr. 
Fell’s fountain. The beautifully proportioned tower over the 
gateway was added ky Dr. Fell in 1682 from the design of Sir 
Christopher Wren. In it he placed the celebrated bell “ Great 
Tom,” which originally hung in the central tower of Oseney 
Abbey. From there it was removed, at the Dissolution, to the 
Cathedral, where it remained until Dr. Fell had it recast and 
hung in what has since been known as “Tom Tower.” It is 
7 feet 1 inch in diameter, and weighs over seven tons. It was 
first rung on May 29, 1684, and from that time it has continued 


Blessed Virgin Mary at Oseney, that had 
the Diocese by 


This has always had a most beneficial influence upon | 


to toll every evening at nine o’clock, one hundred and one—, 


number of students at that time in the foundation—and « 
tolling has been the signal to undergraduates of the closing) 
all the College gates. 

Dr. Liddell (Dean 1855-91), who did so much to add to | 
sesthetic appearance of Christ Church, slightly lowered \ 
terrace of the great quadrangle, exposing the bases of \ 
shafts of Wolsey’s structure. He had the buildings refa, 
with Taynton stone, and made:a special feature of showing) 
springing of the arches projected by Wolsey to form a cloiz 
round the quadrangle. He also replaced the balustrade se\\ 
by Dean Fell with the present battlements, restoring Wols’ 
design. In some of the staircases on the west side may jj 
be seen the original. oak stairs and doorways, with Wols?’ 
devices in the spandrils above. Dean Liddell built the ; 
tower over the Hall staircase, from the designs of Mr. Boc\ 
in which he placed the well-known peal of Christ Church bi 
twelve in number, seven of which came from Oseney ; he ; 
added the parapet and pinnacles above the Hall. 

The approach to the Hall is by a grand . staircase, | 
vaulting of which is an exceedingly fine specimen of 1 
tracery, springing from a slender clustered column in the ceje 
Christ Church. is indebted to Dean Samuel Fell for | 
beautiful vestibule. The name of the architect was Smith,y 
more concerning him is not known. , 

The Hall, completed by Wolsey in 1529, is a noble aj 
ment 115 feet long, 4o feet wide and 50 feet high. Ith, 
fine hammer-beam roof with lantern pendants, and is waini) 
ted with oak panelling decorated with shields bearing the a 
of the Royal Founder, Wolsey, Oseney Abbey, the Univert 
&c. Some of the original glass remains in the west win) 
The roof was partly destroyed by fire in 1720, caused by! 
burning on the central hearth of boughs that had been use 
the Christmas decorations, by which the louvre was ign: 
The present roof was then put up, following Wolsey’s de; 
but without the louvre, and the fireplaces were inse: 
George I. gave one thousand pounds towards the cost. Ar: 
ceedingly interesting collection of portraits adorn the wall: 
following deserving special attention: —Henry VIII. (Holtr 
Queen Elizabeth (Zucchero), Cardinal Wolsey (Holt 
Archbishop Markham (Reynolds), Bishop Corbet (Vand; 
Dean Aldrich (Kneller), George Canning (Lawrence), Bi 
Hooper (Hogarth), John Locke (Lely), Dr. Pusey (Richm« 
Archbishop Robinson (Reynolds), Lord Mendip (Gi 
borough), Chief Baron Skynner (Gainsborough), Dean Lil 
(Watts), W. E Gladstone (Millais), Dr. Liddon (Herko: 
and John Wesley (Romney). Christ Church Hall has : 
honoured by the presence of Royalty on many occasions 
1533 Henry VIII. was entertained at a grand banquet; (: 
Elizabeth witnessed stage plays in 1566 and 1592; Charl) 
Charles II , Queen Anne and George III. were all entertia 
here; and in January, 1644, when Parliament met at O» 
Charles I. opened the Session in Christ Church Hall, ai. 
1681 the House of Lords sat in the Hall. The large Lei! 
room adjoining the Hall was erected in 1829. “a 

The kitchen is a room of grand proportion 40 feet sc! 
It was the first part of his College finished by Wolsey 
remains almost in its original state, excepting that the : 
huge fireplaces he placed at the sides have been modernis. 
the addition of chimneys. The old gridiron that ust 
occupy a place in the centre, under the louvre, is preserve? 
hung upon the walls. me 

‘The old Monastic Refectory was converted by Wolse}! 
a Library. Part of the interior was fitted up by Dean 13 
ham (1767-76) as lodgings for the Westminster student 
portion overlooking the Cloisters being retained for the: 
poses of the Allestree Library, containing a very valuabl ‘ 
lection of theological works. On the south side may S$ 
seen the old open-air pulpit built into one of the butts 
now closed up. : 

The Cloisters belonging to St. Frydeswyde’s Priory’ 
built in 1499; the western side was demolished by Wol) 
make room for his College. They were very carefully re? 
in 1871 by Dean Liddell, who threw open the north side! 
had been enclosed and used as a muniment room, and rec 
the vaulting and the tracery of the windows. He also h. 
earth excavated to expose the shafts of the buttresses, 
same time bringing to light the foundations of some of t? 
Monastic buildings. ’ 

The Chapter-house on the east side of the Clois! 
entered by a fine Norman doorway with zigzag moulding 
interior is a very perfect specimen of Early English, the 03 
building having been destroyed by fire in 1190, It is an" 
room of four bays with vaulted and groined ceiling. 
east end is an arcade of five arches, pierced for windows. 
foundation-stone of Wolsey’s College at Ipswich (dated! 
is inserted in the east wall. On the south side 1s 4 sti 
leading to a very comfortable room above, with good Ja’ 
panelling, in which the meetings of the Chapter are now 

It contains interesting portraits of Henry VIII, Eli 
Mary, Dean Samuel Fell, Dean Aldrich and Peter Mart: 
. \ 


d 
he Anatomy School to the south of the Hall was erecte 
Deas Gresky in AI6E. i ke of Mr. H. Keen. 
is now used as a chemical laboratory. 3 
i “The Meadow Buildings facing the Broad Walk were built 
vy Dean Liddell in 1863-65, from designs by Mr. J notas 
‘Jeane, of Dublin, on the site of the old chaplain’s lo gee 
und Fell’s buildings. The floral embellishments were ae 
uy. workmen trained under Mr. Ruskin, and are very ae In 
“esign. Cyril Jackson, who was Dean from 1783 to 18c9, 
‘aving in view the necessity that would some day arise for new 
vuildings, initiated a building fund that by Dr. Liddell’s time 
.ad attained to a considerable amount, and with this fund the 
Meadow buildings were erected. 
_ The archway known as “ Kill-Canon” leading from the 
/reat quadrangle to Peckwater was made by Dr. Samuel Fell, 
tho sacrificed a portion of his garden for it. Above the arch- 
vay facing the quadrangle is a statue of Dean John Fell, and 
n the other side of Dean Liddell. ' 

Henry Aldrich (Dean 1689-1710) rebuilt the north, east and 
vest sides of Peckwater quadrangle in 1706 from his own 
esigns, the greater part of the cost being defrayed by a 
equest of Dr. Anthony Radcliffe, a Canon of Christ Church. 
‘his quadrangle occupied the site of Vine Hall and Peckwater 
an, given to the Priory of St. Frideswide in the reign of 
Tenry III. 4 
_ The Library, completing the quadrangle on the south side, 
vas commenced in 1716 from designs by Dr. George Clarke, 
f All Souls College, but was not completed until 1761. It was 
iiginally intended to have an open piazza on the ground level, 
vut this was enclosed to form a gallery to hold the collection 
f pictures bequeathed to Christ Church by General Guise, who 
ied in 1765. In the vestibule is the seated figure of Dean 
'yril Jackson, by Chantrey, and on the staircase a fine statue 
' John Locke by Rysbrack. The Library is a fine propor- 
oned room, 142 feet long by 30 feet wide, with a coved ceiling 

-corated with rich mouldings. The book-cases and galleries 
e of Norwegian oak. There are many valuable illuminated 
<SS. and other rare and interesting works, among them 
Tolsey’s “ Lectionary,” 1 528, a MS. of Wyclif’s Bible and of 
haucer, and Cavendish’s “ Life of Wolsey,” 1554-57, The 
brary contains upwards of 50,000 volumes. Among the 
zasures may also be’ seen the Cardinal’s hat belonging to 
“olsey and also his chair, Among the pictures in the gallery 
low may be mentioned “The Nativity ” (Titian) and “Christ 
zaring His Cross” (Mantegua), both from Charles I.’s 
‘lection; “ Portrait of Vezali” (Tintoret), “Diana and her 
‘ymphs” (Giorgione), “ Marriage of St. Catherine” (Paul 
sronese), two portraits by Vandyke, a fine Tryptych, 
Madonna and Child” (attributed to Raphael), and “ Portrait 
General Guise” (Reynolds). There are also paintings by 
argaritone, Giotto, Filippo Lippi, specimens of the earliest 
ilian masters given by the Hon. W. T. H. F ox-Strangways, 
d fragments of Raphael's cartoons given by Mr. Crackerode. 
obably the most highly treasured works in the collection are 

: original drawings by the great masters, including - Titian, 

onardo da Vinci, Masaccio, Domenichino, Annibale Carracci, 
\vator Rosa and others, 

The rebuilding of Canterbury quadrangle, including the 
-€way, was commenced in 1773 and completed in 1778, from 
signs by the elder Wyatt, excepting the south-west portion, 
‘ich was erected in 1783, Richard Robinson, Archbishop of 
‘nagh, contributing the funds for the purpose. These build- 
'S occupy the site of Canterbury College, founded by Arch- 
‘hop Islip in 1363 for training the monks of Christ Church, 

‘aterbury, and were given to the College by Henry VIII. 

rclif was at one time Warden of the old College, and Sir 

mas More Was a student there. 

In conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness for 

jable information | have obtained from the following 

“ks :—Ant. Woods « City of Oxford,” Ingram’s “ Memorials 

Oxford,” “ Early History of Oxford,” by James Parker; 

arist Church,” by Rev. H. L. Thompson, M.A. (College 

tories); ‘ Oxford, the Cathedral and See,” by Rey. Percy 
rmer, M.A. (Bell's Cathedral Series); “ Recent Discoveries 

'xford Cathedral,” three papers, by J. Park Harrison; “The 

ges of Oxford,” by Andrew Clark, M.A.; “ Oxford,” by G. W. 

3e (series of Historic Towns); “ Oxford,” by Rev. Edward 

Shall (Diocesan Histories), &c, 


THE LATE JAMES HENRY COOK. 


JE briefly mentioned last week the regretted death of 


architect, of Liverpool. 
low enabled to add further Particulars of a career that was 


it had not been prematurely 
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in the city. Having completed his indentures, he became 
associated with his father, in whose business he assisted for 
many years. He obtained a silver medal for measured 
drawings from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Some twelve years ago he crossed to America, and during 
his eight years’ stay in that country he acquired knowledge 
that stood him*in good stead afterwards. While in America 
he assisted some of the most Prominent architects in New 
York and Philadelphia. Perhaps the most important work 
with which he was connected was that of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, in which he assisted the late Richard Morris Hunt. 
In Philadelphia he was also associated in several undertakings 
with Mr. Frank Miles Day. About four years back he 
returned to England and became connected with the business 
carried on by his father at 12 St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool, 
retiring from the architectural department 
altogether, and leaving that entirely under the control of his 
son, while he devoted all his energies to valuing. During the 
last few years Mr. Cook has been brought before the public 
eye by obtaining the third premium in the Dock Board 
contest for the new offices which are to be built upon a 
portion of the old George’s Dock site, while again the design 
he prepared in the recent Liverpool Cathedral competi- 
tion was admired. Five of the competitors in the latter 
contest were selected to compete and eight others were 
highly commended, Mr. Cook being one of the latter and 
the only Liverpool man to be so honoured. Among his works 
in Birkenhead are the additions to the Oxton Road Congrega- 
tional church, and some fairly large contracts which he carried 
out for Messrs. Buchanan, in the form of an extension to their 
large mills on the Dock estate and the construction of a large 
grain silo. He also designed a house for Mr. Thomas Gilton 
in Budworth Road, while his practice in Liverpool extended to 
Seaforth, where about two years ago a Congregational church 
built to his design was completed. Other works were ware- 
houses for Messrs. MacCombish & Co. and Messrs. Robinson 
& Co, new stabling for Messrs. Edmondson & Co. and 
Messrs. Pelling, Stanley & Co., a lecture-hall at Chadwick 
Mount Church, additions and alterations to Liverpool Jewish 
baths, new offices for Messrs. Powell & Sing, additions and 
alterations to Dr. Given’s house, to Rake Lane Church, 
Wallasey, and a new house for Mr. A. Lilwall at Hoylake. 
As recently as June 1 last he formed a partnership with Mr. 
Otis D. Black. Mr. Cook was in indifferent health towards the 
close of last year, and he spent six months in Switzerland, 
deriving considerable benefit from his stay in that grand 
country. Atout a fortnight ago alarming symptoms developed, 
and he was confined to his bed until the end. Illustrations of 
some of his buildings, as well as articles by him, have appeared 
in The Architect, 


ADVANCED AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


eee months ago two young New Yorkers who made up 

an architects’ firm that has a record of winning, entered 
a competition to design a “ model village” for the housing of 
boys and girls, waifs of the Street, says a writer in the 
New York Times. Nearly 100 separate structures would be 
necessary, and these were to be spread over a tract of rolling 
country 277 acres in extent. Five architectural firms were 
invited to submit designs. In commissions—it having been 
decided to spend something like 1,500,000 dols.—between 
70,000 and 80,000 dols. would go to the winner, a notable 
prize. Besides this, the honour and repute of success would 
be great. 

The manner in which the successful competitors secured 
the award, and the amount of preliminary work done in order 
to secure this result, furnish a typical example of what archi- 
tectural practice has developed into to-day, and show what 
great business concerns modern architects’ offices have become. 
It has often been said with much shallowness that all the 
equipment and capital the novelist requires is a table, a pen, 
some ink and paper ; and also it is generally considered that 
an architect’s needs are merely an office, a few pictures and 
books, drawing paper and colours, and with these any build. 
ing can be designed. The actual conditions are, however, very 
different, 

By the terms of the competition 500 dols. was to go to each 
of the five contesting firms towards the cost of preparing their 
drawings. The winning architects, however, before they made 
their designs invested literally thousands of dollars in pre- 
liminary work. For months before pen or pencil was put to 
paper they were collecting material on every hand. Only the 
barest idea of what they would eventually design was then in 
their minds. First, they realised information must be gathered 
as to a hundred different conditions. 

Not content with the topographical and other details fur- 
nished them, they studied these 277 acres on the ground itself, 
traversing them personally and sending their men over them. 
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Nor were their own studies and those of their office force 
sufficient. Every point of view must be considered thoroughly, 
and thus they sent up a landscape gardener, a surveyor and an 
electrical expert. These men thrashed out with thoroughness 
the problems submitted to them, and they made elaborate 
reports and recommendations, which were all gathered together 
and gone over by their principals. Slowly the plan began to 
evolve itself in these architects’ minds. 

After some weeks the investigations gradually narrowed 
themselves down. The questions of plumbing, lighting, venti- 
lation, power, grading and beautifying had been considered. 
The preliminary work was well-nigh over, and the practical 
necessities having been considered, it was possible to take up 
the details of architectural design and actual building construc- 
tion, which heretofore could only be considered generally and 
roughly. The “ model village” had now to be given substance. 
But the extended studies had themselves worked out the full 
problem thoroughly. 

On a floor of one ofthe rooms of these pffices given over 
especially to this purpose a topographical map of this site 
among the hills was laid out With all the accumulated 
matter from the experts and their own memoranda, aided by 
their most expert designers, these architects worked for some 
days over this. They had now determined very nearly what 
buildings would be required to fulfil the competition’s condi- 
tions, and had settled upon their size, general design and 
character. 

Precisely on scale and.of the proper shape each building 
was cut out of pasteboard. With these buildings in miniature, 
over the map on the floor a serious game of design of much 
practical value was played. Day after day these men, as their 
other duties allowed them, would retire into this room and 
move these flat strips of pasteboard up and down oyer the 
topographical floor map, arranging them in every conceivable 
position and combination, until at last the final plan suggested 
itself. 

It is seldom, of course, that such a great and complicated 
piece of design comes before an architect. Most frequently it 
is but a single building with which he has to deal, and not a 
proposition involving acres of ground. Yet the principle and 
the problem are the same. The art end has come to be but a 
fragment of the work involved, though an important fragment, 
the shell that must harmoniously combine with all else, yet is 
but one of a dozen considerations. 

In fact, the days when the architect was, before all, a man 
whose chief merit was that he could make a charming design, 
afterward fitting the interior and the planning generally to this 
exterior, have long’ since passed and gone. One of the most 
distinguished architectural firms of the country, a concern that 
is famous for its artistic designs, and does its greatest work on 
fine residences, libraries, splendid public buildings and struc- 
tures generally of the monumental order, has but one of its 
three partners who pays any attention to design. This man, 
too, spends vastly more time in the securing of important con- 
tracts than he does in actually drawing or planning. A second 
of the partners concerns himself entirely with the problems of 
construction, supervising his engineers and experts. The third 
partner handles the firm’s finances, which are as great and as 
complicated as those of a large mercantile house, an expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars a week being necessary to keep 
things running and pay the dozens of men employed. 

So remarkably, indeed, has architecture developed that 
recent years have seen an extraordinary phase of it. Latterly 
there has come into the building field one enormously big 
construction company and several others very nearly as 
large. These enterprises concern themselves solely with the 
putting up of commercial edifices. They are highly capitalised, 
and have large funds to draw upon. Expert financiers and 
engineers make up their chiefs of staff, and each company is 
compactly divided into departments, precisely as is a manu- 
factory. With the exception that the product is in each case a 
big building built on its own site, instead of one of a thousand 
articles made under one roof, these companies are purely 
and simply combinations of manufacturers. 

Relatively the architecture here is a minor detail. It is the 
engineering problems, the work of actual stone, brick and steel 
construction, that stand out most prominently. Much of the 
architecture is purchased on order for the individual structure, 
as any expert service would be. In some cases, indeed, for 
buildings of this nature an architect is not needed. So simple 
are the problems in that direction that some of the members 
of the construction company’s staff can easily take them in 
hand. When they are rather beyond this the company merely 
engages an architect to design the exterior. The architect has 
simply to make the front. In all its details otherwise the 
building has been laid out. He gets his fee and the building 

goes up successfully. It has been a case of the experts en- 
gaging the architect instead of the architect the experts. 

Commercial building construction has not cut seriously 


AS 
| 


\ 
| 
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ever a business place. Despite the multiplication of const 
tion demands, the gaining of every inch of rentable floor sfc 
possible, the placing of highly developed systems of ventilat; 
plumbing, heating, chutes, electric wires (which now, accori) 
to the very best methods, must be carried in special pipy 
the designer is yet all powerful, and the firm that lacks oe 
the first rank is hopelessly behind in the race. But noway 
the designer must be an engineer too, almost an expert) 
electricity, materials, steel frames, heating and pipes oi 
sorts and interior decorations. He can hire experts, buh 
has got to know enough about all these subjects to get} 
meat out of their reports. He must be a sufficiently good busi ; 
manager to finance his firm when it is carrying along hy) 
dozen big jobs. One little item alone in his expense is); 
first-quality draughtsmen will cost him 4o dols. a week) 
would be difficult to carry an architect’s office through in} 
time of rush of big work without a number of these. 
One of the biggest prizes of the past year among the a} 
tects was a huge Government building. Design in this, 
all-important. It was not a towering skyscraper, where 
cubic foot of space was the first consideration, and the praca 
details, after being settled, had then to be given a touch of; 
but a structure in which beauty must be the starting-py 
Two men, each less than forty years of age, made up a: 
that set out to win it, and did eventually win. The deco 
being reached that they should compete, one of these par» 
took his grip one afternoon and went out into the country. \ 
word from the office, it was agreed, was to reach him ; he; 
to be lost to the world. In four days he was back wi 
number of sketches. The building that was afterwards app); 
lay before them in the rough. 

And then the work was just begun. The little ske: 
were like an author's notes for a novel—they but suggestet 
way. Hundreds of detail plans had to be drawn, sets of «¢ 
lations in line and dot, masses of black and red ink, all woi 
up to the final series of plans that were submitted. Orne¢ 
tal studies, taking weeks of care, had to be prepared; « 
were drawings of floors in detail, of great halls, of steei 
stone construction, laid out to the veriest point. 

What investment in actual money, to say nothing ¢t 
time, preliminary work of this sort costs the modern arc! 
it would be difficult to say, but a thousand dollars here i 
thousand there would be but a fraction. One architect of, 
practice calculated the other day that fully 50 per cent. 
fees would have to go in actual working expenses—that). 
his office took in during the year 50,000 dollars in commis 
there would be but 25,000 dollars of it clear profit, ancl 
only if the office had been administered on a most <‘ 
basis. el 

“ And let me tell you,” said this architect, “ 50,000 d3 
commissions means 1,000,000 dols. worth of building | 
during the year. It has to be a pretty good firm to git 
quantity—a firm that is fortunate and has some sort) 
reputation for being successful in big things.” 

Of course, no living man with anything of an architec 
practice could spare the time required to-day to design \ 
plan out the elaborate interiors made necessary by ne 
tendencies. What the big architect does is simply to! 
He trains men into his way of thinking, his way of lool 
a problem of decoration. As he gets the opportunity hi 
this and that over. The understudy works it out, preci! 
the man himself would have done. “ Organisation is t 
thing important to-day,” a certain architect of New Yor 
recently in conversation. ‘To succeed you must buil¢! 
organisation. The real science of architecture in these | 
just that. You know just what is to be done ; you can y! 
do it all. Now, when you have ten or twenty men w) 
carry out the work precisely in that manner, there 1) 
organisation. All it needs is to be started ; directed he 
there. Architecture has come to be too big to be car!‘ 
otherwise.” 

And now the architect is coming into a field, that of | 
decoration. In its entirety this includes not only the tre! 
of the walls, but hangings as well, and often floor co! 
and furniture. Not only are many more beautiful ‘t 
houses being built than formerly, but these are incréé! 
comparative beauty, and the city house is steadily 2 
more magnificent. Besides this, business building 
demand more and more in the way of decorative adc! 
within, and banking institutions especially are making . 
of ornate finishings and furnishings. aber. 

For the architect to get the best effect for his buil! 
must take into consideration all of these. Much of it 13 
his own design, all of it he must at least supervise anc’ 
through from the beginning to the end. What hes’ 
actually does in practice to-day is to plan out colour 
and effects for each of the rooms, especially if this be 
commercial establishment. Directly under his superv)? 
walls are handled, and frequently the hangings. Ini 


into the profession of architecture, however, though it has had 
an influence in making the modern architect's office more than 


he frequently consults regarding the furniture, 47 
interior as well as exterior comes to be his own. 
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There are some people, however, who think the honours 
nd emoluments of the modern architect are too great, even 
onsidering his duties and the many expenses of. Sota he 
is business. An interesting contention is brewing Ae 
overnment officials and the American Institute of Architects. 
‘he Government, it is understood, is to claim that for oe et 
ig Government buildings to be erected very a ily : : 
Vashington the architect’s fee is excessive. It has been sug 
‘ested that officers of the Engineers corps of the army super- 
tend the erection of these buildings, and that the eee 
ork be concluded with the making of their plans. In ot oe 
ords, this means that architects should be engaged merely for 
“chitectural matters, and that the construction should be put 
_ the hands of Government employés. 


TESSER. 


Erasmus at Canterbury Cathedral. 


THE visit of Erasmus to Canterbury is alluded to by all 
[ historians. He entered the cathedral by the south porch, 
ver which he observed the statues of the three knights who 
ew Thomas & Becket. In the nave he noted certain books 
sed to the pillars, and amongst them the gospel of N icodemus, 
‘on railings separated the nave from the space which was 
stween that and the choir. Many steps ascended to this 
yace, and under them a vaulted passage led to the north part 
‘transept, where he was shown the small ancient wooden 
tar of the Virgin. From this place he was conducted down 
e crypt and shown the skull of St. Thomas and his ordinary 
irments. Then he returned and went to the choir, where on 
€ north side he was shown a multitude of relics and examined 
© tabula and ornaments of the altar and the riches beneath, 
the presence of which Midas and Croesus would have 
emed beggars. He was then led to the sacrarium and the 
stments, candlestick, &c., were shown to him, together with 
2 staff of St. Thomas, his pallium and sudarium, which were 
ly exhibited by special favour. After this he was taken to 
2 upper part of the church behind the high altar, where ina 
apel, probably the corona, was the image of St. Thomas gilt 
d decorated with precious gems. In the next place the 
cine was opened for his inspection, the prior pointing out 
ch a white wand each jewel in succession and mentioning its 
ne, value and the donor. Then he returned to the crypt 
i1was shown the chapel of the Virgin and its riches, and 
tly was again brought to the sacrarium to see an old black 


2st filled with rags which had once belonged to Becket. He 
‘n took his leave. 


Medieval Rome. 


‘The city of the Czsars had sunk to its lowest degradation 
vut the end of the eighth century; its old habitations had 
'n destroyed, even the course of most of its streets obliterated; 
remains of antiquity were confined to the bare walls of 
aces and temples, and a few other monuments of unusual 
ngth and solidity. Of these remains a list is given by a 
ographer of the next age. It includes the baths of Alexander, 
nmodus, Trajan, Sallust, Diocletian and Constantine ; 
sples of Jupiter and Minerva ; the Roman Forum and that 
Trajan ; the three circuses ; the arches of Severus, Titus, 
itian, Theodosius and Valentinian; the Flavian and 
torian amphitheatres; the Capitol, the Septizonium, the 
ice of Nero, and another pretending to be that of Pontius 
ote; the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus; the Trajan and 
‘onine columns ; a N ymphzum, an obelisk, several remains 
queducts and porticoes, together with various specimens of 
‘ent sculpture. These monuments, it will be observed, 
for the most part exist, but the demolition of the ancient 
had already advanced at this period almost to the point at 
ch it has now arrived a thousand years later, A change, 
ver, now occurs in the history of Rome. The Popes, 
acknowledged masters of the venerable city, attempted 


1 to convey water to the dwellings about the Pantheon, 
he Claudia to those which encircled the Lateran. A new 

was rising under the protection of St. Peter’s, which 
| Leo VI. fortified in 846 and gave it the name of the 
as Leonina, now the Borgo. Rome had become a cluster 
tle towns, one of which grew up around each of her 


ipal sanctuaries, and from this time her records teem with 


2s of the building of new churches, and even the restora- 
if old ones. The papal city had itself become an antiquity. 
¢xemption, however, which Rome now enjoyed from 
n assault encouraged the citizen 


Ss to dissensions among 
ielves, The strongest monuments of the old city still 
ing were seized by the barons and converted into 
3ses, 


€s. Even the monasteries sought to protect themselves 
nilar means. Thus the convent of St. Gregory on the 
‘n had its outposts in the Septizonium and the Arch of 


| 
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modern sculptors, 


far above Canova and to compare him with the antique. This 
is, however, hardly the 
style is uniform to monotony, though many individual figures 
are bold, solid and of beautiful proportions. 
appears to have been something between the Antinous and 
the Discobolus of Nancydes, as it is sometimes called; but as 
his subjects are seldom heroic, he seldom required more than 
a moderate expression of heroic vigour or robust strength and 
activity: in this respect and in execution generally he was much 
surpassed by Canova, 
female form, in which 
His females 


shoulders being generally heavy; and in no instance do we find 
in his female figures, in full relief, that beautiful undulation of 
line and development of form characteristic of the female, 
which is displayed in the antique, in the works of Canova and 
in those of some other modern sculptors, as, for instance, the 
Ariadne of Dannecker. 

with Thorwaldsen, and a 
executed in this style. 
are the most expressive; but the 
of Alexander and the Procession 
frieze of the cathedral 
below the numerous group of John preaching in the Wilder- 
ness, in full relief, in the pediment; in the vestibule are the 
four great prophets; Christ and the Twelve Apostles are above 
and around the altar, 
there is a copy in marble in the palace of Christiansburg (the 
first marble copy was made for Count Somariva’s villa on the 
lake of Como) is a long triumphal procession in two divisions, 
one meeting the other. 
chariot of Victory, and followed by his army, is met b 
goddess of Peace, followed by Mazzeus and Bagophanes with 
presents for the conqueror, 
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Constantine, while other religious houses made use of the 
columns of Trajan and Antonine for belfries. In the twelfth 
century the noble family of the Frangipani had possession of 
many ancient buildings, such as the Colosseum, the Circus 
Maximus, the Septizonium, the arches of Titus and Janus ; the 
Orsini occupied about the same time the mole of Hadrian and 
the theatre of Pompeius; the Colonna the mausoleum of 
Augustus and the Baths of Constantine; the Savelli maintained 
themselves in the theatre of Marcellus and the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella ; the Corsi had fortified the Capitol and were in 
possession of the basilica of St. Paul. The Pantheon was 
defended as a fortress for the Pope. We may suppose that 
the defiant attitude assumed by the holders of these places of 
strength provoked mutual hostilities, but they were preserved 
at least from natural decay by the pains taken to fortify them. 
We can trace, however, some of the damage inflicted upon 
them in the struggle between the popes and emperors, and we 
may guess at more. Rome was attacked more than once by 
the Emperor Henry IV. In the siege of 1082 the portico of 
St. Peter’s suffered injury; in the following year that of 
Hadrian’s mole, or Castle of St. Angelo, was destroyed. The 


assaults were generally directed against the Transtiberine portion 
of the city, and in 1084 the 
same time the long colonnade which connected St. Paul’s- 
beyond-the-Walls with the city was demolished. Thus far the 
injury inflicted had lighted chiefly on objects comparatively 
modern, but the emperor now penetrated the walls and made a 
furious attack on the Capitol, which caused 
ancient remains. 

were far exceeded 
who recovered the city for Pope Gregory VII. under Robert 
Guiscard. 
Flaminian Gate to the 
with barbarian violence both the Capitol and the Colosseum, 
and laid waste the area of the city from thence to the Lateran, 
The greater part indeed of this space was at this time unin- 
habited, and even uncultivated. 
borgos were thus separated by desert tracts; and William of 
Malmesbury in writing of this lamentable period could describe 
Rome as “quite a small city.” 
under Innocent III., it is said to have 
inhabitants. 
nobles was brought in some’ degree under the control of 
municipal government, and the senator Brancaleone caused 
the demolition of 140 baronial “ towers.” 
for the most part turrets of brick erected on the summit of 
the ancient monuments, 
many Cas€s, as we are specially assured, 
themselves ; 
probably been exaggerated—at least, the check it inflicted was 
incomplete and transient. 
again of the feudal castles in 
existed, it is said, at a much later period in a single borgo, 


Borgo was overthrown. At the 


the ruin of many 
The outrages of the imperialists, however, 
by those of the Normans and Saracens, 


These savage allies burnt their 


way from the 
Antonine column, and 


they assaulted 


The remains of the several 


At the end of this century, 
contained only 35,000 
the violence of the 
the 


In the thirteenth century 


These were perhaps 


but their destruction extended in 
to the monuments 


the extent, however, of the demolition has 


We continue to hear again and 
Rome ; as many as forty-four 


Thorwaldsen as a Seulptor. 


Thorwaldsen is considered by his admirers the greatest of 
and many have not hesitated to place him 


rank he will hold with posterity; his 


His Jeau zdeal 


but still more so in the grace of the 
Thorwaldsen certainly did not excel. 
are much too square in the frame, the head and 


Basso-rilievo was a favourite style 
great proportion of his works are 
Of this class some of his minor works 
principal are the Triumph 
to Golgotha, which is the 
church of Copenhagen, immediately 


The Triumph of Alexander, of which ' 


In the centre, Alexander, in the 


y the 


The subject is taken from the’ 
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work of Quintus Curtius. Much of the frieze is symbolical; 
perspective is nowhere introduced. The whole arrangement is 
beautiful, especially that portion which comes from Babylon, 
comprising the General Mazzeus with his family; female 
figures strewing flowers; Bagophanes placing silver altars with 
burning incense, musicians and attendants leading horses, 
sheep, wild animals and other presents for the conqueror, 
néxt to these are symbolic representations of the river 
Euphrates and the peaceful occupations of the Babylonians. 
The human figures of this work are admirable, as is also the 
management of the costumes; but the horses are below 
mediocrity. both in design and modelling, especially that of 
Alexander himself, Bucephalus, which is led following the 
chariot of Alexander. .It is a complete distortion. None of 
the horses of Thorwaldsen are successful. The colossal animal 
of the Poniatowski monument at Warsaw, and that (of smaller 
proportions) of the monument to Maximilian of Bavaria at 
Munich are heavy and graceless, and wanting in the finer 
characteristics of form which belong to the horse. The works 
of Thorwaldsen do not display extraordinary power or fertility 
of invention—Flaxman’s distinguishing faculty. Flaxman’s 
outlines belong not the less to the province of sculpture from 
the circumstance of their not having been executed in marble. 
Most of them are designed and well adapted for basso-rilievo. 


Columnar Notation. 

Simple as are the plans of Grecian temples, there are many 
terms required to express their varieties in regard to the appli- 
cation of columns, besides those denoting the number 0 
columns in front, that is, beneath the pediment. Thus, if there 
were columns only in front, the building was termed prostyle; 
if at each end, amphiprostyle; if there were also colonnades 
along the sides, it was said to be peripteral, that is, with wings 
(aisles) or colonnades quite round it. When there were two 
rows of columns, one behind the other, it was termed dipteral. 
Again, where a range of columns was placed between ante, 
forming the extremities of walls at right angles with such 
colonnade, it was said to be in antis. This was generally the 
case with the pronaos, the vestibule or inner portico behind 
the columns in front. According to the number of columns in 
front, porticoes are said to be tetrastyle, that is, with four 
columns; hexastyle, with six; octastyle, with eight; decastyle, 
with ten; and dodecastyle, with twelve, the greatest number 
that can very well be brought beneath a pediment; and even 
of these two last the examples are exceedingly rare. If instead 
of columns at the angles there were ante, then the number of 
columns alone was reckoned as before, and would dominate 
what would be equivalent to a portico containing two more, 
thus a distyle in antis, ze. two columns between two ante, 
would be equal to a tetrastyle, as in both there would be three 
intercolumns;a tetrastyle in antis would be equal to a hexastyle, 
and so on. By means of this simple mode of numerical nota- 
tion, a couple of words suffice to explain in the concisest 
manner what even a long description may leave doubtful; for 
instance, when we say that a portico is hexastyle Ionic, we 
clearly specify the order and the number of columns in front; 


| 
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only parts of MSS. were thus richly executed, as the tit 
In some Greek MSS. the vellum was burnished with g4 
on both sides where it was to be written upon, and was tho 
richly ornamented with coloured arabesques or borde, 
The more beautiful MSS. of the eighth, ninth and tel 
centuries are executed in the gold letter on white vellum. 1¢ 
Harleian copy of the Gospels, and the Bible and “ Hours) 
Charles the Bald,” at Paris, are among the finest examples) 
this kind of writing extant. The Charter of King Edgar to , 
new minster, or Hyde Abbey, at Winchester, in the year \ 
(MSS. Cott, Vesp. a. viii.), is the only remarkable insta 
that occurs of gold writing in England. Prefixed is a port 
of Edgar between the Virgin and St. Peter. This MS. is m| 
damaged, and the ink has fallen off in many places. In, 
fourteenth century gold and silver writing became ag) 
comparatively common. When MSS. were written altoge!: 
in capitals, the initials were in general not larger than ; 
other letters. The large illuminated initials are said to t; 
commenced first among the Greeks about the close of , 
seventh century. In subsequent centuries large initials y, 
usual, and they gradually became more complicated ; 
elaborate down to the twelfth century, when they attained 5) 
a degree of size, ornament and intricacy that they have no, 

these respects been surpassed. These letters are orname)( 

with all kinds of fanciful figures, composed of men, anin: 

birds, fish and flowers. Montfaucon, in his “ Palzograpl, 

gives a complete alphabet from MSS. of the ninth and ti 

centuries, of what the Benedictines call, from their illustra) 

of the text, “Lettres Historiées.” They occur most freque] 

in Visi-Gothic and Franco-Gallic MSS. 


The Roman Insula. 

This term bears two distinct significations. It origit| 
denoted a mass of building, consisting of one or of ser 
houses surrounded on all sides by streets or lanes, and | 
completely detached from other buildings. Even wher: 
insula contained only one regular mansion there were! 
quently shops in different parts of the ground storey, | 
common in Roman and Neapolitan palaces in modern tit 
Such a mass of building was frequently raised to the heig 
several storeys and laid out in lodging-houses for the ac: 
modation of single individuals or of small families belongii 
the middle or lower classes, these individuals and far’ 


| living completely apart, but still under the same roof, as § 


place in the flats of a Scotch “land” or the “ étages’! 
French hotel. Hence the term is employed to denote a §| 
lodging-house or set of apartments, and the person emp; 
by the proprietor to exercise a general superintendence’ 
the whole of the separate insulz which were included i! 
large insula was named “ insularius,” his duties being pro! 
analogous to those of a concierge in French establishme' 
a similar nature. A mass of building containing not on)’ 
mansion called the House of Pansa in Pompeii, but a 
number of shops and small lodgings, was an insula in thf 
sense; where the lodgings had no communication wit 

House of Pansa they were termed insulae in the second s' 


and it is upon this latter circumstance that so much of par- 
ticular character depends. 


Illuminated Manuscripts. 


The ornamental and initial letter decorations of MSS. are 
almost infinite, and but very few of the names of these deco- 
rators have been preserved. Some of the arabesque and floral 
decorations are extremely elaborate and beautiful, and there 
are also many classes of initial letters which display extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, skill and patience. The red ink or minium, 
cinnabar, was long used very sparingly by the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire; it was the sacred enkauston, and was at one 
time used only by the emperor or for his name to imperial 
rescripts, as confirmed by Leo, A.D. 470. This continued until 
the thirteenth century. The custom was imitated in the West 
by Charles the Bald in the ninth century, but was not continued 
by his successors. Gold and silver letters were common in the 


earlier centuries, sometimes written on vellum of a purple or 
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GENERAL. 


The Gold Medal offered for works shown in the) 
national Exhibition of Art in Venice has not been awi 
and there will be a second contest. Forty-five works) 
submitted to the judges. 

The Caissons for the new bridge at Bale are now: 
laid. The old bridge over the Rhine, part of which date! 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, has to be supe’ 
owing to its inadequacy to sustain the increased traffic. 

The Mafeking Town Council have decided to lis! 
town with electricity, for which purpose a loan of 6,09¢ 
be raised. 

A Committee has been formed in Paris in order t0 
arrangements for the erection of a memorial to A: 


rose colour. Julius Capitolinus, in his “ Life of the Emperor 
Maximinus the younger,” mentions a present to the emperor 
from his mother of the poems of Homer written on purple 
vellum in gold letters; this was at the beginning of the third 
century. By the end of the fourth century such MSS. of 
devotional books became common, but in other classes of 
literature they were still rare. The Codex Argenteus of 
Ulphilas, in gold and silver letters on purple vellum, of the 
year 360, is the most ancient specimen extant of this magnifi- 
cent description of calligraphy; other early specimens are the 
Book of Genesis in the library at Vienna, the Psalter of St. 
Germain des Prés, and the fragment of the New Testament 
in the Cottonian library in the British Museum (Titus, c. xv.)— 


all of the fifth and sixth centuries. Eddius, the biographer of 


Wilfrid, archbishop of York, mentions a copy of the Gospels 
of this description, which that prelate presented to his 
church; this was in the seventh century. ‘In later times 


Holmes, the English composer, who long resided in Par 

A Competition confined to German architects ha 
arranged for a Stadthaus in connection with the Rathh’ 
Bremen. The prizes offered are one of 8,c0o marks, ' 
6,000, two of 3,000 and two of 2,000 marks. The plans ! 
be sent on or before December 31. 

The Louvre has been enriched among other pict: 
the Defeat of the Cimbri by Decamps and the Hai 
Delacroix. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Paintei 
Gravers shipped from Liverpool to Philadelphia last wl 
collection of works by its members, numbering about ? 
exhibition in the various American academies and § 
including Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Boston, | 
&c., and the collection will be shown in the St. Louis ™ 
during the Exhibition next year. 
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HEYWoop.— Sept. 14.—Competitive designs are invited for 

a library building to be erected in Church Street at a cost of 

4,5902. Premiums of 30/., 20/7. and 107, will be awarded for 

designs adjudged of sufficient merit and placed first, second 

and third in order respectively. Mr, J. Ainsworth Settle, 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 


HOWDEN.—Sept 12.—Plans and estimates 
improving and extending the pewerage of the contributory 
place of Howden. The Successful competitor will be awarded 
a sum of 15/ and the usual commission for Superintending the 
execution of the works. Mr. Henry Green, clerk, 


TRELAND.—Sept 30.—The Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company offer a Prize of 20/. for the best design and 
specification of workmen’s Cottages, built.either semi-detached 
or in terraces. Mr. Francis B. Ormsby, secretary, Knights- 
bridge Terminus, Dublin. 


LEYLAND —Sept. 26.—Plans are invited for the laying-out 
and development for municipal and other Purposes of about 
11,902 square yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, 
Leyland, Lancs. A Premium of r5/ Is. is offered’to the 
author of the plan considered to be the'best design. Mr. M. H. 
Wilkinson, Surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland. 

LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Broniley, E, Premium 757, 
for design placed first, and one of 257. for second Mr. 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 

AWTENSTALL.—Oct, 12.—-Competitive designs are invited 
for free library, town hall and assembly:room buildings. 
Premiums of Tool; 50/7. and 30/7 respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. A. W. Lawson, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept 12.—Competitive .plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 

SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices. Conditions of the com- 
petition and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. J E. 
Shaw, cletk tothe Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr, 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


- EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view ofthe many difficulties which are certain lo arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers, All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

he Editor will be Slad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in brogress in which they 
may be interested, 


he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


7) communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


are invited for 


(riespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 


Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. ; 


Peet: Ganga is 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


TENDERS, ETC, 


1 As-great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &c., it ts par- 
“icularly requested that information oS this description be 
Jor warded fo the Office, Luperial Buildings, Ludgate 


AMBLE.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a house and shop 
in Queen Street, Amble, Northumberland, Mr. E D. Richard- 
son, 7 Gibson Street, Amble, 


Circus, Lonéon, EXC., notlater than 2 P.M..on Thursdays, AYLESBURY,—Sept. 1.—For repairing, painting and de- 
| Corating the town hall. Mr. J. H. Bradford, surveyor, Town 
= = = | Hall, Aylesbury. = 
. : BATLEY.—Sept. 4—For additions to the town hall, 
ed's COMPETITIONS” OPEN. ~ - Messrs. Walter -Hanstack & Son, .architects, Branch Road, 


Batley. 
ouncil invite designs 
1 estimates for a.stone single-span bridge over the Medwa 

ylesford, Kent. * Premium too guineas -offered for design 
‘ ned ~premier-place- ‘Details-can -be obtained on applica- 
) to the Town Clerk, Maidstone. 


BATLEY.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of an approach tower 
to the Independent Methodist chapel, Cambridge Street, 
Batley. Mr. O. J. Kirby, borough Surveyor, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

BEDLINGTON.—Aug, 25.=-For the erection of twenty-six 
cottages at the Dr Pit, Bedlington, Mr; Weeks, Bedlington, 

BERMONDsEy, S.E —4Bept. 3—For the construction of 
offices, &c, at the town hall, Spa Road. Mr. R. J. Angel, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.Ey* >> 

BERMONDSEy,— Sept. 8.—For the erection -of buildings in 
| connection with extensions‘to the dust-destructer house, electrics * 

light station, boiler-house, &c. ° Mr. R J. Angel, borough 
Strveyor, Town Hall;Spa Road,.S.E: 

' BIRMINGHAM —Aug. 25.—For additions to the head post 
office at Birmingham. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 


may be obtained at H M. Office of Works,- &c., Storey’s 
_ Gate, S.W. 


TES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX MANUFACTURERS, 


tiecond and third premiated deg 
itd Holmes, ‘hon, Secretary, Brigh 
‘omen,.76 West Street, Brighton, 


iNITARY 
IORSE. 
‘(NGERS, | 


inest White, . | 


Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


‘just out) of 


STABLE. AND -FARM 


‘0 -and ‘Brown “FITTINGS, 
\alt “Glazed - which iis cheerfuliy - 
Ware. aio: ~ sent | 
eas’ Post Free, 
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BIRMINGHAM.— Sept. 16.—For the erection of engine and 
boiler-houses, including seatings for five Lancashire boilers and 
the construction of a new flue, adjoining the present pumping 
station at Monument Lane, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Mr. 
Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, Bir- 
mingham. 

BRISTOL.—For the erection of the Bell inn, Two Mile Hill. 
Messrs. C. & C. Thompson, architects, Athenzeum Chambers, 
Nicholas Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL._Aug. 3t.—For the erection of one or two ware- 
houses at Cumberland Basin. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Engineer’s Office, Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


school buildings 
to accommodate 
Richmond Place, 


BRISTOL —Sept. 10.—For the erection of 
in Hanham Road, Kingswood, near Bristol, 
co) children. Mr. John Mackay, architect, 
Kingswood, near Bristol. 


BURNLEY.—Aug. 24.—For the 
church, Manchester Road, Burnley 
& Dunkerley, architects, Mansfield Chambers, 
Manchester. 

BURTON-IN- LONSDALE.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a 
Wesleyan Sunday school and classroom at Burton-in- Lonsdale. 
Mr. Robt. Richardson, Halfway House, Cantsfield, Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

CAIRO.—Feb 1, 19094 —-For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


CANNOCK —Sept. 7.—For_ the construction of an iron and 
wood infectious disease isolation hospital, comprising adminis- 
tration and mortuary blocks and wards to accommodate 
sixteen patients. Mr. Herbert M.. Whitehead, surveyor, Penk- 


ridge, near Stafford. 


CANNOCK.—Sept. 8 —For certain works at the workhouse, 
Cannock, Staffs, in connection with (2) rebuilding and additions 
to the laundry and washhouses, and (4) the provision and 
fixing of steam-engine and laundry machinery. Mr Ashton 
Veall, architect, 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


CARLISLE —Sept. 1.—¥or the erection of twelve houses in 
Margery Street, Carlisle. Messrs. Johnstone Bros , architects, 
3) Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


erection of a Wesleyan 
Messrs. Waddington, Son 
St. Ann’s Square, 


CHESTER —Aug. 31.—For the erection of twelve cottage. 
on part of the Tower Field Gardens, Dee Basin Road, Chester 
Mr. J. H. Dickson, deputy town clerk, Town Hall, Chester. 

CoLwyN Bay.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of isolatio 
hospital, including pavilion and ward blocks, administrativ 
building, laundry and outbuildings. Mr. Jos. H. Robert: 
clerk, Council Offices, Station Road, Colwyn Bay. 

DERBY —Sept. 1.—For the erection of tramway-car shec 
and depot on the Osmaston Road. Mr. John Ward, boroug 
surveyor, Babington Lane. 

Eariru (HUNTS) —Aug. 31.—For reconstructing the wor 
flooring, painting ironwork and other works at the Eari 
suspension bridge over the Hundred Foot River, close » 
Karith Bridge station (G E. Railway). Mr. Herbert Leet 
county surveyor, Huntingdon. 

EASINGTON.—Sept. 2 —For erecting panelled brick wa 
with gate, about 55 yards long, including stubbing-up hed; 
on site, and also coal-house, ashpit and pantry, at Guardiat 
new offices, Easington, Durham. Messrs. Farthing & Dun 
architects, Shakespeare Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Epsom.—For the foundations of the Tenth County luna! 
asylum (Long Grove), to be ‘erected near Epsom, Surey, | 
the Asylums Committeeof the London County Council, } 
G T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, S W. 

GOLDTHORPE.— Aug. 27._For the erection of a bo’ 
school and caretakers house at Goldthorpe, Bolton-upc 
Dearne. Mr. Geo Dickinson, clerk, School Board, Boli 
upon-Dearne, Rotherham. 

Grimsby —Aug. 24.—For the erection of an undergrou. 
sub-balancing station in Riby Square, and a fan-house, &c,: 
the electricity works, Doughty Road. Mr. W. A. Vignol, 
borough electrical engineer, Grimsby. 

GUILDFoRD.—Aug. 3!.—For the erection of an und- 
ground convenience for both sexes in North Street. Mr. C.. 
Mason, borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of official admii. 
trative block, comprising board-room, section-rooms | 
appurtenances at union workhouse, Gibbet Street Mr. | 

Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Sept 2—For the erection. of offices and fr! 
boundary wall and railings at the Skircoat Road Tramway ‘ 
Electricity depot. Mr. Jaines Lord, borough engineer, [1 
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HANLEY (STAFFS).—Aug 26.—For the erection of a 
16-bed pavilion and two single-bed wards, additions and altera- 
tions to administrative block, additions and alterations to 
\boiler and engine-house, &c, additions to covered ways, erec- 
tion of two cottages near hospital, and the provision of a 
Lancashire boiler and steam fittings and appliances, provision 
of a cooking apparatus, additions to electric light, &c. Mr. 
Elijah Jones, architect, Albion Street, Hanley. 


HASTINGS.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of superintendent’s 
lodge at the Hastings borough cemetery. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


ILKLEY.—Aug. 26,—For the erection of the north abutment 
and wings of bridge over the river Wharf at Ilkley, Yorks. 
Mr. James B. Fraser, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 26—For .additions and alterations to 
Armagh Road Presbyterian church, Portadown. Mr Thomas 
Houston, architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington 
Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 26.—For additions and alterations at the 
cork Clubhouse. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 
south Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND —Aug. 29.—For the erection of cycle works, 
howroom and dwelling-houses at St. Lawrence Gate, 
Jrogheda, Mr. F. H. Tallan, architect, 356 Kildare Street, 
Dublin, 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of four cottages and 
he conversion of single rooms into. a dormitory at the Armagh 
district lunatic asylum. Mr. R. H. Dorman, Court House, 
\rmagh. 


KENDAL.—Aug, 28 —For the erection of two semi-detached 
jillas at Sedbergh. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Highgate, 
Yendal, 

LANCASTER —Aug 22.—For putting in a new shop-front 
nd other works at premises in Cheapside. Mr. T. Cann 
dughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 24,—For rebuilding block of office premises, 
ilbion Street, Leeds. Messrs. Thos. Winn & Sons, architects, 
2 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER —Aug. 26.—For the enlargement of the head 
ost office at Leicester. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
‘ay be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate, 
.W. 


ELECTRIC 


(7 DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 3t.—For the erection of a car- 
repairing works and permanent-way buildings, Hyde Road, 
Manchester. Mr. J. M. M’Elroy, general manager, Tramways 
Department, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester, 


NEWARK.—Aug. 24—For the erection of new infirmary 
buildings and appurtenant works at the premises of the 
Guardians in Bowbridge Road, Newark. Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
architect, King Street, Nettingham, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Sept, 7.—For the erection of 
senior and junior departments (in two blocks) at Forsyth Road, 
West Jesmond, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board 
Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NEw MALDEN.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new public 
offices, fire station, stabling, &c, at New Malden, Surrey. Mr. 
William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


NUNEATON —Aug. 25 —For the erection of an infirmary 
and laundry. Mr. Harry Quick, architect, 64 Hertford Street, 
Coventry. 

PORTSMOUTH — Sept. 18. — For the erection of two 
additional manual instruction centres. Mr. Alfred H Bone, 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

PUDSEY.—For reseating and redecorating the Wesleyan 
chapel, Church Lane, Pudsey. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


SALCOMBE.—Aug. 31.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
portion of east end of Salcombe Church, Devon. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Vicarage. 


SANDOWN —Sept 4—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Culver Cliff, near Sandown, Isle of Wight, con- 
sisting of houses for five men, outbuildings, &c. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 24 —For the rebuilding and extending ot 
business premises, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town 
and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug 24 —For the erection of 
public library, Montrose. 
Manchester, 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a new school 
Fort William. Messrs. 
William, 


the Carnegie 
Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, architect, 


at 


L. & J. Falconer, architects, Fort 
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ScCOTLAND.—Aug. 25—For the erection of the Renfrew- 


shire combination poorhouse at Crookston. Messrs.’ 
MacWhaniell & Rogerson, architects, 51 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. > 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
North Public school, Peterhead. Mr. Arthur Clyne, 1235 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. : 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new waiting- 
rooms, &c., on down-line platform, Eassie station, for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 
302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ScoTLAND.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of hotel at Turn- 
berry. Mr. James Miller, architect, 15 Blythewood Square, 
Glasgow. 

SELLY OAK.—Aug. 24 —For the erection of a boiler-house 
at the workhouse, Selly Oak. Messrs. C, Whitwell & Son, 
architects, Temple Row, Birmingham. 

SENNEN Cove —Aug. 3t.—For the erection of a private 
hotel at Sennen Cove, Land’s End, Cornwall. Mr. Henry 
White, architect, Penzance. 


SIGFORD.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of three cottages at 
Sigford, near Ashburton, Devon. Mr. Andrew Warren, 
architect, Buckfastleigh. 

SLouGH.—Aug. 24 —For the erection of a manager’s house 
at the Slough Gas and Coke Company’s works, Uxbridge Road. 
Mr. R. Martin, Castleview, Slough. 


SwarrHaM.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of an Oddfellows’ 
hall at Castleacre. Mr. James Spencer, secretary, Castleacre, 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 


THORNTON-LE-FYLDE —Aug. 31.—For the erection of air- 
compressing station, ceretaker’s cottage, &c. Mr. Arthur 
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Wa es —Aug. 24.—For taking-down and rebuilding por- 


tions of the east and south walls of chancel, with buttresses 
inside lining, &c , and putting in new foundations and making 


good east window of St. Mary’s parish church, Builth Wells. 
Breconshire. Mr. Telfer Smith, architect, Builth Wells, |” 


Wa.ks.—Aug 25.—For the erection of a new branch post | 
office at Barry Dock, Cardiff, for the Commissioners of H.M. 


Works and Public Buildings. Bills of quantities and forms of 
teider may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s. 
Gate, S.W. 7a 

WALEs.—Aug. 26.—For the erection 
Troedyrhiw for 400 boys. 
Aberdare. 


Wates.—Aug. 27 —For the erection of the Crown inn at 


: of a school at 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 


Blaenaugwent, Abertillery, Mon. Mr. R. L, Roberts, architect, — 


Abercarn. ‘ 


WALES —Aug. 28—For the erection ef a house at High 


Street, Treorky. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria. 
Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 


WALES —Aug. 29 —For the rearrangement of the inside of 
the Hermon chapel, Dowlais, new galleries, seating, &c. Mr, 
Arthur O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. , 


WALES.—Aug, 31.—For the erection of twenty-nine (or 
more) houses at Rowles Square, Rhymney, Mon. 
Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES —Sept. 2 —For the erection of an infant school in 
Carnetown, Abercynon, to accommodate 250 children. Mr. 
A. O. Evans, architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a school, senior 
mixed department, to accommodate 360, at Trealaw, 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 


Messrs. J, 


Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 


WaALeEs.—For the erection of a lavatory and urinal at the 
L'ethrddu and Treorky cemeteries, Pentre. 


surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre. 


Wa.es.—Aug. 24.—For the erectio 
houses near the Rhydd, Tredegar. 
tect, Tredegar. 


WALES —Aug. 24 —For the erection of about 146 roods of 


dry stone wall between Little Salkeld and 
skill, Penrith. Mr. Thomas Watson, 


a a a A A 


Mr. W. S. Williams, archi- 


surveyor, Kirkoswald, 


office at Barry Docks 
Mr. W. J. Jones, 


Gate, S.W. 
n of about seventy 


ments for boys and 
Jacob Rees, Hillside 


the village of Win- 
13 Hart Street, W.C. 


may be obtained at 


WALES.—Sept. 14. 


WALES.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of 
Morgan Street, Pontypridd. 


Watks.—Sept 4.—For the erection of mercantile marine 


. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 


—For the erection of two new depart- 
girls at Penygraig, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. 
Cottage, Pentre. * Soha Sa 

public offices in 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, architect, 
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Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
ES 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


Tr, A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, 


AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MONOGRAMS, 


free. Price Lists free. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat Now St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &. LITHOGRAPHED | 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


TORPEDO 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. ; 
Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat tyne 2s. post 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ; 
POORE’S Tracing Papers’ (40:differentibinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (\/ 
73 inches wide). sc pees 
POORE’S Tracing” Cloths: (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, ---..-~ 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Bam 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERP(! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAP: 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH: 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMO! 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broad! 
WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 We 


Telegraphic Address, “Cartoons, Lond: 


LIGHTNING __ 
CON DUCTOEF: 


Wholesale Manutacturers:and Erectors, f 


W. J. FURSE & C! 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. } 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires BR 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NorrineHam.” 


milli 


BuoomsBury BRass & WIRE 
46 & 47 HIGH STREE! 
__New OXFORD STREET; } 
Manufacturer of every 465 d 


of useful and: ornemet! 
- WIREWOE 
Lime Sereens? 
Wirework fo 
Case, Lifts, &e 
Special low quotations for V? 


tor the protection of winds 
Skylights: 


Sieves, 
‘Rails, 


nN 
um 


aU LXIX. ies ae 
indsomely: heund in: Cloth, Gi 
ie sTmnperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


Batimates and Mustrattl 
free on applicatio: 


TRLBPHONE 2495 GuaR? 
ARCHIE 


va, pric? 
reds 
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WEM.—Sept. 14.—For the erection 


assembly-hall, &c., at Wem, Salop. 


architect, 12 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 


WHICKHAM.—Aug. 31.—For the 


offices, &c., at Whickham, Durham. Mr. Thomas Lambert, 


_ clerk, U.D.C., Town Hall, Gateshead, 


TENDERS. 


AGBRIGG. 


' For alterations at sewage works, Agbri 


surveyor, Tetley House, Wakefield, 

Flower Bros. C < 4 

Egan& Sons. 

Higgins & Pashley 

T. & G, Wilson . - : : 

J. ARMITAGE, Cutwood (accefted ) 
BRADFORD. 


For electric-lighting installation at the 
Hall, Lister Park, Bradford. 


G. H. Woons, SLAcCKE & Co,, Corporation Streef, Black- 


burn (accepted ), 
CROMER. 
For constructing a concrete and brick 


1,000,090 gallons at the Valleys Plantation, about 22 miles 
of Cromer, Norfolk. Mr. J. 
C. MELLISS, engineer, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad 


to the westward of the town 


Street, E.C, 
J. F. Price 
Bentley & Loch 
Carter & Wright 
G. Munday & Sons . 
H.Amold& Son , 
A. Braithwaite & Co, 
B. Cooke & Co. 
H. Bullen . : 
J. Young & Son : 
J. & M. Patrick : C 
J.C. Trueman , 
T. Moran& Son ee ; 
GIRLING & SMITH, Cromer (accepted ) 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 11 
SUPPLEMENT 
of a market house, DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 
Mr. James Brown, | For completing the new .Carnegie free library. Mr... W. 
RICHARDSON, surveyor. 
erection of Council} T. F. Tyson & Sons. £3,486 18 0 
Clark & Robinson ; ; : ; Ty citi ter Wow fe: 
ASHBURNER, Erp Dalton-in-Furness (ac- 
' cepted) . 4 : ; 2,903 .O. oO 
J. Thoms & Sons 2,752 18 o 


DARLINGTON. 
For the erection of a new Wing to the technical college. 
Accepted tenders, 


zie, Darlington, excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, 


igg. Mr. F. MAssIE, J. W. & M. MacKen 


£431 0 6 Guthrie & Son, Darlington, Carpenter and joiner. 
72364 202 W. Lancaster, Bondgate, Darlington, slater. 
339. 1 6 : T. Robinson & Son, Darlington, plasterer, 
247 276 E. Smith, Blackwell Gate, Darlington, plumber and glazier, 
232 10 0 J-Law, Chestnut Street, Darlington, painter, 


DARTFORD. 

For street works on Maxim Road, St. Martin’s Vale, Arthur 
Street and Pinnacle Hill, for the Dartford Rural District 
Council. Mr, HARSTON, surveyor, Dartford, 

ROAD MAINSENANCE AND STONE SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Gravesend (accepted) . » $2,250 14 9 


Cartwright Memorial 


reservoir to contain 
_ DRIGHLINGTON (YORKS). 


For sewerage work and works on the outfall field, 


comprising 
tanks, filters, irrigation areas, 


distributing carriers and 
manholes, subsoil drains and manholes, culvert and road 


- £8,665 2 4 to works, valves, &c, at Drighlington. Mr. J. WAUGH, 

+ 7,903 IO 10 engineer, Bradford. 
6,613 18 7 S. Drake . : - £9,730 0 0 
6,252 0 oO Graham & Co. . - 9,508 0 o 
6,176 0 "0 J. Akeroyd & Sons 9477 0 0 
5,968 14 Io A. Greaves 9,143 0 90 
5:925 © oO Dixon & Co. 8,986 0 o 
5.920 0 oO J Kellett . 8,637 0 o 
5,813 13 8 W. Brigg . : 8,699 0 o 
5,709 0 Oo A. Drake . é 8,264 0 0 
5,495 © o Ives & Co. ; ‘ ‘ ; . 7,699 0 o 
5,463 co Warp & TETLEY, Bradford (accepted ) 7,489 0 0 
5394 00 Ay & C. Hattis . ; : ¢ : : 7523 OMG 


. A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
| IMPROVED KENTISH 

) 

PAG 


Irtificial Stone 
_ Moulded or Plain, 


(NV SLABS OR LAID IN SITU... 
stalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


§ Mosaic, 


| _ 
ic. W. HOBMAN & Co. 
)LIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.2. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


“JAW 


OC 


ASM 


STR 


q : 
THE BEST & CHEAPE 


Hull descriptive Catalogue, 


LES D, 


COF OF THE DAY 
address the Patentee— 


PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon 


| ttest and most Complete Lists of Building Contract 
i Oe. the Lists of Tenders received are given week by 
he pages of this Journal, * ; 
scription, including postage, is only 19/- per 
yr 1(/- for six months; or you 
& agent for 4d. per week. 

is EVERY FRIDAY by GILBERT Woop & Co, 
wthe Offices, 6-1] Imperial Buildings, Ludgat« 
fadon, 3.0, - wee ‘ 


TAR PAVING, 


can order it from |= 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks, 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Tron, and manufacture also | 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs,F ire-bricks, | 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. } 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad S treet, B.C. | 


eal EE 1M a rer ace 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS | 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS — 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd, | 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Gtastonbury. 


VENTILATORS | 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 


ABSOLUTELY FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


WEATHER-PROOF, é ; 
————— Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Danip 


JOHN KING, Courses, 


The Best Material for 


VAL DE TRAVERS! 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYs, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


. (Successors to 
iif, CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & Hey). 


! Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
EN Well made ia strong Zino 
j throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
Price Liss, Oatalogues, Esti. 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application, 


Tole. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 321530. 


rer Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stahles Cowsheds 
iPa or ; 
ENGINEERS, | f Coac h-houses, &e. d 
BENSON STREET, | 


| CONTRACTOR To. fs 


LIVERPOO hi | H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


ESTABLISHED 
| Xe 186l. 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-235 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
. LONDOW, S 


ta WARMING 
- | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DURHAM. 
For the erection of clttb ‘wildings, Langley Moor. Mr. 
FRANKLAND SMITH, architect. Quantities by the archt- 


LINGFIELD. 


For drainage works at Lingfield, Sussex. 
No. 1 Contract. 


Reet es £2)632 10 0 A. BRAITHWAITE & Co., Newbay, Leeds (ac- : 
G. T. MANNERS, Durham (accepted ) : pHN2.305 0° (0 cepted ) » j ; : : : - £8,507 9 & 


No. 2 Contract. 


FAVSRSHAM. 
A. BRAITHWAITE & Co., Leeds (accepted) . 3,569 9 8 


For the erection of a police station, cottages, &c Mr. F. W. 
RUCK, county surveyor, 85 Week Street, Maidstone. 


A. Dyke . £5,896 0 0 .., LONDON, 

Ratcliff Bros. . : ; 4 x 5 75,700. 0 9 For painting the outside of the infirmary, &c, Highgate Hill, 

Amos & Foad . ; : , Se shai Mere sts “Ot Upper Holloway, N. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, architect, 
W. W. Maplin . 1 : : : ; si oes et 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. ; 
Goodwin tc Jéfleny.- = 1 atareaenm ten te eee 975005 0° Kirk & Randall er 
Gann & Co. ; : : : ; 4 penis <22.560) <O Reason. . : . . : . - 1,730m0mO 
H. J. Smith & Son . : ; 5 : Mas 153220: (0 Dudley . 5 z : : : : .  15433-.0%mo 
W. Judges 7 5 ¢ I és 4 35-145.-0 0 Bate Bros. 5 5 : d 5 ‘ . 1,343) 10mno: 
Denne & Son aaa ee ene ee 4973-70" 0 Woollaston’ >. +) +s! 9 eae 
Davis & Leaney c Hynes ay O8 5 O ."O Inns . 3 Senne W05 kre er 
Barden & Head , : : 3 : = 4,Q10" Os 0 Coombes . 3 ; : Bear c : . 1,¢94 14 0 
R. Avard . 3 : 3 i 2 es 74,845 0 20 Stevens Bros. . - ; : 5 3 « 1,020 30mo 
R. M. & H. Whiting : ‘ ; : pu Aknye Cl ©) Chudleigh Bros. . ‘ ; 3 is : 997 -Ojmo- 
FULLER & SONS, Faversham (accepied ) . + Ae Cy © Cheetham . ; : C ; : c ;- 946) Oo” 

FULHAM. Harris . : 5 i A 5 : : 847 0 0 
For supplying and fixing apparatus in connection with the new Johnson . : : c : : , - 798 9 0 
hot-water supply to lavatories, bath-rooms, sinks, &c, in MAIDSTONE. 


the infirm wards at the workhouse 
Rosser & RUSSELL, Queen’s Wharf, Hammer- 
smith (accepted ) : . : : : ALO3)0 10 
KING’S LYNN. 
For the erection of a warehouse in Page Stair Lane, King’s 


For painting and general repairs at the Wrens Cross, Maid-. 
stone, Chatham, Tonbridge, Lydd and Whitstable police 
stations. Mr. F. W. RUCK, county surveyor, 86 Week 
Street, Maidstone. 

Tonbridge police station. 


Lynn. Mr. HERB TILSON, architect, Railway Road, Spiers & Perrott . : : « £225.10 © 
> Lynn. H. Cruttenden & Son . A : ; ; . “208 te 0 
W.H. Brown . : : : : c E382) 0 10 Allcorn Bros. . : : : . é ft 190ma=0 
Read, Wildbur & Co. . 5 : : ; Paso «QO Barden & Head . : é : p : . 186 0 0 
R. Dye é : A : 5 : 5 5 Slee CRS J. R. Foord & Son c : : ; F amen oy) 
Knape . : ‘ : : 5 : F 30S 0) 0 T. J. Collins & Son. : ; : ‘ . 1724BRe Oo 
R. Shanks . 6 . ; : : ; PaaS 7c OusO H. J. Smith & Son. : : 5 5 - 17 Vago 
Reynaut Bros. . : d A é 7 WBE fe ae) M. Batchelor : A ‘ 4 § : . 7 OmtauEO 
Spragg & Son . : A ; : : fs 40L 00 Goodwin & Jeffery . ; : . oa se GEO 
Bardell Bros. ; : : : : , Bee oh 2) J. Gosby ‘ : . : i : . 2158 49,6 
W. F. Smith : : : : : : p35 a0 W. E. Coveney . - ; : : : . 154 10 0 
J. Medwell . 2 ; C ; : : S eply ey) C.Munn . : : : : : : . 150710 0 
(. LANGLEY & Co., Lynn (accepted) . 2 10325 On1O W. J. SHRUBSOLE, Maidstone (accepted) . .. 149 Th) 4 


AM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 2 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 
ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wind 

bd eM Dressings, &c. _ Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 
F.BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. 


| FOR ALL CLIMAT!! 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROO 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXC’ 
Damp and DEADENS SouNnD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 18) 


ww. SALTE & CO 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; “flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; oF any other 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


© 97 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, ¥ 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX-» 


ahi 


i 
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MAIDSTON E—continued. 
Wrens Cross, Maidstone, - 


Spiers & Perrott . - ES See . . 
Cruttenden & Son A : ; 
Allcorn Bros. F . Pak 8 ‘i : 
J. R. Foord & Son : : Z : 
R. Avard . ‘ - ; ; 3 
Cook Bros. . ; P : F : 
Barden & Head . ? : ; 

T. J. Collins & Son . 5 

H. J. Smith & Son : , 

M. Batchelor 

Goodwin & Jeffery 


J. Gosby 

C. Munn 

W. E. Coveney . : - é 

W. J. SHRUBSOLE Maidstone (accepied ) 
Chatham, 

Spiers & Perrot . : - : . : 

H Cruttenden & Son , c ; . 

Allcorn Bros. : . 4 : ‘ . 

W. E. Coveney 5 - 


H. J. Smith & Son 

T. J. Collins & Son 

Foord & Webb 

J. Gosby . - 

J. R. Foord & Son : - 
Barden & Head , - - : 
M. Batchelor : . 3 c 
Goodwin & Jeffery 


WYVER, NICHOLLS & Co, Maidstone (accepted ) 


Lydd. 
Spiers & Perrott . : 
T. J. Collins & Son 
H. J. Smith & Son : 
J. R. Foord& Son .  , 
W. J. Shrubsole , - 
M. Batchelor 
J Gosby s : : 
W. E Coverey + : - 
C. Munn ., : : H 
J. B. Goble . : 3 
Wyver, Nicholls & Co. : : : : 
GOODWIN & JEFFERY, Ma‘dston: (accepted) 


" ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


sm PHUSHa 


WRITE FOR Price Lists AND SAMPLES, 


) ISON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


TEL DON STONE. 


WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
tie for all kinds of BULLDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
\§ testifiel by its use for upwar ls of three centuries, 
1 ON STONE tools with facility. and combines CH EAPNESS 
with GRE\T DURABILITY and EVEN CoLovr. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
[ Loox E, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
—|| 
} 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 
HAS 


TEN“FOLD THE DURABILITY 
,OF THE ORDINARY So CALLED 
BEST’ SASH LINES AT 


Practicauty THE SAME PRICE | 
IT IS SPEGIFIED oy ALL 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS, 


iJ Is USED BY ALL THE 
BEST BUILDERS. 
WWW. ©. PECK & Go, 


) 8, BRADFORD AVENUE, 
LONDON, e.c. 


~ ¢ = f . 
|B La OF THE ARCHITECT, 
#somely bound in Cloth, Gilt Let ri 

Imperial] Buildings, Latrate Crear ne ne 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MAIDSTONE — continued. 
Whitstable police station, 
7£305..0- 0 Dewell& Co, ; ; . £397 O° oO 
3390 2.0L. Spiers & Perrott . > 36. 0% 
340 0 O M. Batchelor E oe BE 6 
S71 On O Goodwin & Jeffery 25 0 o 
B15 O20 W. E Coveney : 24 10 o 
309 I0 Oo W J. Shrubsole , 2214 7 
297 0 0 J. R Foord & Son 243. 0 
290 I5 oO C Munn ., : 2% oF 6 
288 o o J Gosby ., 16.tG. 4 
284 I0 oO Church & Co... ‘ 18 18-6 
260 15 Oo Wyver, Nicholls & Co. : : 17 410 
27L10e G H W. WYeorN, Deal (accepted ) 16 15 2 
2591 OLLO 
a e . NORWICH. 
For the erection in the grounds of the Norwich workhouse of 
87 0 0 a nurses’ home. Messrs. Morcan & BUCKINGHAM, 
mig te architects and surveyors, Norwich 
. a ate F. R. Hipperson - £2,810 7 o 
71. 880 J. S. Smith & Son > : i » 2,475 0.0 
69 0 0 Severidge. : A : : 3 : 2,434 OL Oo 
67 14 0 Anderson & Son, ‘ - : : - 2,365 0 o 
67 0 oO Chapman , 2332 7a Ono) 
66.19 9 J. Evans + 2,300 0 o 
: 6 3 6 Scarles Bros, 2,288 0 o 
59.050 Boddy & Son 2,287 I0 a 
57 0 0 J. J. Howes 2,245 0 @o 
55 0 0 W. Utting 2,227.0 Q 
4818 2 J. Burton . ae age - : 2,115 0 o 
W. J. HANNANT, Norwich (accepted ) 2,072 0 0 
= a 5 PRESTON. 
69 15 ©] For rebuilding New-in-Pendle bridge, 
69 14 7 E. HAWLEY, Ridgmont, Burstwick, Hull (ac- 
ae OOM AO cepted) . : : : : 5 »-£3)168 0 o 
60 10 oO 
Go 243 ROCADALE. . 
De o o| For steelwork «in the roofs, stanchions and linte’s for the new 
55 10 oO car-sked at Bridgfold, 
53 Io 8 G. TAYLOR & Co., New Islington Ironworks, Ancoats, 
Gp ds Ate) Manchester (accepted ). 


CO. 
LT STREET, 


S.E. 
fts a Specialty. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR 


MEDWAY) 


Ss 


, RO 


T. 
i 


(CM. 


ALBERT WORK 


DEPTFORD, 


Dinner L 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 


HAND POWER. 


BALDWINS, tr. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO.," Ltd 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.c. 
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REIGATE. 
For additions to electric-lighting station, Wray Common Road. 


Mr. T. CLAYTON, engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Reigate. Quantities by engineer. 
Elsey & Sons ‘ - : ; : . £2,226 14 10 
S. Jeal . : : : : : : 2220 (Ole 0 
NIGHTINGALE & Sons, Reigate (accepted ) 2,023.30, 59 


SALFORD. 
For painting and decorating the Regent Road, Greengate and 
Pendleton branch libraries. 
ae 5 5 


J. Carn & SONS (accepted) . fo) 


SANDBACH. 
For street works in Foundry Street and New 
near Sandbach. Mr. ALFRED PRICE, archite 
Sandbach, 


Street, Elworth, 
ct, Elworth, 


T. Rowlands £1,000 0 O 
H. Wardman PA GO 
S. Hutton 693 © O 
T. Tucker ; ‘ : : 5 : ‘ 650 6 9 
BENNIE & THOMPSON, Warrington (accepted ) Cody13" 4 


SEVENOAKS. 
tion of covered sewage tanks, filter-beds, man- 
holes, alterations to existing sewage works, provision of 
pumping machinery, &c’, in connection with the sewage 
disposal works of Edenbridge, Kent. 
G. BELL, Tottenham, London, N. (accepted) . £4,801 


For the construc 


(opee) 


SHREWSBURY. 
For the erection of a covered cattle sale ring. Mr. W. CHAPPLE 
EppowEs, borough surveyor. 


FE. H. Nicholas. ; : 5 a bligpte) eh Le) 
G. Bullock ; 5 PETCOO SOLO 
Hadley & Son . , , : ; 1,086 11, 8 
A. G. Roberts . : weebsO53 191.0 
J. Gethin & Co. 15037 20250 
T. Morris & Sons . : : : 1,020 0 O 
H. Prick, Shrewsbury (accepted) . 996 0 O 


¢. B. N. SNEWIN & SON 


Works: 3 
Celderd Road, | 
Leeds; and yah 
Queenbcro’, eee ae Se 
Kent. 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRAN 


Staircases Supplied and 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS 
Surveyors’ Institute, 


Fixed by us at the 


Holborn (Messrs. A. Wate 


Over 100,090 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. 


head Travelling Grane 


For use in 


hii ae Sow M TIMBER YARDS, 
if A T 
ee ~ \ SAW MILLS, 
2 rue J ; STONE YARDS, 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, 


In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. 


VAUGHAN & SON, 


ESTABLISHID [| 
1244, 


LONDON : 
Bradshaw & Co., 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


PORTS 


| 


For pulling-down 


g, LID 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


W ALKER & SON 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. 
» | 5 14 King Street, Leeds. 
CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


ITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPRO 


LTD., Royal Iron Works, West Gorton, MAN 


Telegrams, “ VAUNTING, M ANOHESTER.” 


RADSHAW'S ASPH 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


| 
STEPNEY. 


and clearing away 1 to5 Ball's Buildings, 


Ratcliff, Mr. W. JAMESON, borough engineer. 
J. C. Base : ; . 7 ae asi al 
C. Griffiths ae 
T. York. ; : 3 : : . “0, eee Gl 
W. BUTLER, 131 Chrisp Street, Poplar (accepted) 14 12 6 


STOURBRIDGE. 
For the erection of a free library and technical institute ir 
Hagley Road and Church Street. Mr. FREDERICK 
WOODWARD, architect. 


A Simmonds . : ; Lio,tsomo ¢ 
T. Rowbottom . : 9:799 0 ¢ 
J. Barnsley & Sons. : 9,666 o ¢ 
W. Sapcote & Sons. 9.489 0 ¢ 
G Goodwin: 9,487 0 « 
.& A. Brazier 9,450 0 ¢ 
H. Willcock & Co. . : -  “QBGameo! 
F. Lindsay Jones : . | OFRORERG: 
H. Dorse .. ~OFaaa o 
W. Hopkins : » 9,100 0 o 
Giles & Son : .  8:905mma) c 
J. Mallin . c » 8,990 0 ¢ 
Dallow & Sons ; 8, 683m) ( 
Gowing & Ingram . 4 < OTs 
C. Griffiths : 8,817 0: 
Smith & Pitts. 8,750 0 | 
T. Hardy 5 8,649 0 | 
G. H. Marshall .  B/63GRO 
Hadley & Son. : : «8; 508me0 
A. H. Guest . : : é " ; ~ Oa 
J. GuEsT & SONS, Stourbridge (accepted) + 8449 0 


TRURO. 
For reclamation works below Boscawen Bridge. Mr, MBASHA 
LEA, city surveyor. 


Relf & Son : : : ~ 41,0 

C..& J, Harris ~ ee : 

J Colliver. : Maret) 

H. Tippett ¢ : ; : : +: 7g.0 

J. CLARE & SON, Truro (accepted) . +” (68iis0 

G. Miners. é ; : 5 675 9 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAI 


FARRINGDON | 
Telephone, 274 Hon 


¥ 


OF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, ' 
OF THE COUNTRY. : ; ; 
London, and Prudential Build | 
Architects). ’ 
Telegrams, “ 


5 BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., 
Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London.” LONOON, B.C. 


it 
e 


rhouse & Son, ; 
Walkers, 14 King St, 2 


Also Makers of 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
CRANES, 


OVERHEAD ROPE 


aca oa SINGLE CIRDER TROLLEY Ci! 
he i : _ to & ton 
CRANES. In sizes fr ene 3 cwts. bo 0 t0n 


CHEST 


i 
} 

1 

Telephone, 5113 CENTRAL. | 
| 


ALTE 


od 


ESTABS 
an 
oy i 
BRISTOL: 

Cc. Bradshaw & S®: 
Chapel Street, St. Philips m 


i 
\ 


MOUTH: 


| 
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SUNDERLAND. 


For the erection of St. Mary’s new vicarage, Tyne Dock. | For rebuilding 3r St, Mary Street, Cardiff. 


Messrs. JOSEPH Potts & Son, architects, 57 John Street, 


WALES—continued. 


Mr. EDWIN 
SEWARD, architect, Cardiff, 
D W. Davies . A 


ab ities by architects. up A GIEE Gila) 
cons sae ‘ i pte Ser - £2,100 0 oO W. Williams, ; ye ao 
Storey . 2,100 10 oO Knox & Wells . 4,250 0 0 
Robertson. 2,000 0 oO W. Symonds & Co. , Zico dato 
W. B. Cooper . 1,997 10 0; Lattey&Co, . , Lick ono 
J. B. Stott 1,980 0 o F.Small . 4,089 0 o 
Hall . ‘ : : - 5 = 13960" 0' 0 E. Turner & Sons 4,056 oO 
Jas. Armitage , . : . . : » 1,950 0 oO Beames & Nephew 4,048 0 o 
WOO ieee bk sy sg ODODE OG WeThomas&.Co.. . . | 3 5300ge one 

Stephen Sheriff, A “ ‘ 1,869 Ir o E. R, Evans & Bros, Gwenneth, Cathays 
(accepted) , : : : : - « 3800 @ o 
For street works in Jersey Road, Blaengwynfi. Mr. W. BP 

JONEs, surveyor, Cymmer, Port Talbot, 
WALES. M. Thompson é : : : : » £1,075 15 

For the erection of a boys’ school, and for additions to and BARNES, CHAPLIN & Co; Cardiff (accepted) , 1,036 0 oO 


alterations of the existing schools in Pill Street, Cogan, 
Penarth. Mr. G. A. BIRKENHEAD, architect, Caledonian 
Chambers, Cardiff. Quantities by the architect. 


W. Thomas & Co. - £8,948 o o 
E. R. Evans & Bros. 2) (A552 ONTO 
D. W. Davis : 8,000 0 o 
E. Turner & Sons 7,888 0 oO 
Blacker Bros. . 7,045 7 0 
J.S. Shepton . : ; : 7,700 0 Oo 
JOHN JONEs, Penarth (accepted ) 7,203 0 oO 


For the erection of an Independent chapel at Penyffridd, 
Rhosgadfan, near Carnarvon, Mr. ROWLAND Lioyp 
JONES, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 


Chapel and schoolroome, 


Jones Bros, - £1,765. 0 o 
W. J. Griffith : + 1,750! o- oO 
W. Owen & S. Roberts I,51I a o 
W. & R. Jones . : 1,510 0 o 
D. Jones & Son x ; ‘ 1,450 0 oO 
Chapel only, 
Jones Bros. : . A 1,327 2a 
W. J. Griffith . : 1360 oO: a 
W. Owen & S. Roberts a; Were Cl 
W. & R. Jones. : é 1,160 0 o 
' D. Jones & Son (accepted ) I,150 @& a 


ue BATH 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
*“OOLITE, BATH.” 
’ ““QOLITE, PORTLAND,” 
““OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


MANCHESTER. DEPOT: 


For sewerage works in Brickhouse Lane, 


STONE FIRM 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, 
SAE SMR NINE Rus a 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 


ee 
| QUARRIES, 
MONK’S PARK, 


A 


{é; Os a® 
4 {ue Res 


For the erection of dwelling-houses, &c att Pant-y-Bryngwyn, 


Llanrug. Mr. RowLAND LLOYD JoNngEs, architect, 14 
Market Street, Carnarvon. 
Seven houses. 


W. & R, Jones . -£1,950 0 0 
Jones Bros. - L610), 0 (0 
W. D. Williams A 1,500. 0 o 
W. Roberts & R. E, Jones 1,399 © o 
H. Jones . : 5 1,281 0 o 
W. J. Griffiths . , P : iivedtor for, Ko 
Three houses. 
W. & O. Pritchard . ; 670 0 o 
Roberts & Williams : : : : 618 0 o 
Repairs to four old houses, 
Jones Bros, . ; : : 834 0 0 
W. Roberts & R. E. Jones 784.00 
W. & O. Pritchard : 760. a Oo 
Roberts & Williams : é : 740 0 Oo 
W. J. GRIFFITH, Carmel (accepted ) 6€0 0 o 


WEST BROMWICH. 


Ebenezer Street and 


Dial Lane. Mr. ALBERT D. GREATOREX, borovgh 
engineer. 


W. CUNLIFFE, Kingston-on-Thames (accepted), 


S. pT. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


TRAFFORD. PARK. 
QUARRIES, 


BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 2 <t! COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. S00 We io be | STOKE GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, g® 0 ; WESTWOOD GROUND, 
MOE Meng, | BRADFORD, ow ge obtained only of PORTLAND Registered 
RK, The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. “ TRADE MARK 


'WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND 


_ TONGUED, GROOVED, 
le Best & 


QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
oring. 


NAILING. 
yet Introduced. 


TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


“STEWARDS, LT.,” 


imerican Maple 


WITT & COMPANY, 168 
7 | Telephone No 773 King’s Oross Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London,” 


PA 
| Guaranteed, BUY OF 


15-oz, Glass, 3/G: 24-oz. Glass, 
LL BROS,, Pioneers of the Class Tile Trade, 
SRMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE 


GLAS 


THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
<h/= per Yard super, at Works. 


192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, 
PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Fudz particulars on application, 


NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


S TILES. 


CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


§ 
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Received too late for Classification. 


WATFORD. 
For street works on Park Road and Station Road, Radlett, in ie IRELAND. 
the parish of Aldenham. Mr. E. LAILEY, surveyor. For painting Ballynure dispensary buildings and medic 
Free & Sons. segs : : : 1-709, 00 officer’s residence. | 
H. Williams” . atts A ‘ ; meie7A0.) 8 15 R. Simms i 5 % : : . Vhoearo 
Goodchild & Jeffery . : : A : 50 TRE eae) . Myers : : St ecthere § $ 21 10 
H. Brown. ~ . : : i : ; 5 Aleih ase R. FOULIS, Larne (accepted ) é ‘ . gy 
BRACEY & CLARK, Leavesden Road, Watford For rebuilding Diamond National school, Ballyclan, Antrim. 
(accepted). : . . : . eA. 0 <0 H. CHRISTIE, Fountain Street (accepted) .  . £93 0 
WEDNESBURY. MACCLESFIELD. 

For sewerage and street works in Wharfedale Street, Oakes- | For taking-down the several properties, clearing site, &c., 
well Street, Corporation Street. Mr. E. MARTIN SCOTT, proposed new street from Chestergate to King Edwa 
borough surveyor. Street. 

Jo White) jen aust ye ee »£3.6:2 19 7 G. Roylance & Co, Ltd. . . = +  sigARREO 
G Law. . . . . . . @ugs,203 148 W. Bettany. j : ; : : ; .- “2s 0 
WW BC Far lols fees gee ier gas pee Waa 58,) YO, B, Cooke =; : Meee 2 eo . 2h o 
Fitzmaurice & Co., Lid. . . : . . 2,609 19 I Gorton & WILSON, Macclesfield (accepted) . 205 0 
F. J. Smith : : ; : : pee2-393) 3.0 

: : ‘ : ; : Hn se3 10) 
ese Cots ; : : E i Bret 9 THE woik of constructing the Linlithgow new sewa 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . : : , . 2,010 5 11 | scheme, which was commenced about twenty months ago, 
J. OWENS, Wolverhampton (accepted) . . 1,689 10 oO} now practically finished. But for a considerable portion oft 


sewer in the Lady’s Park, skirting the loch at the west end 


For the construction of storm-water sewers with manholes, the burgh, having been damaged through a subsidence 
’ 


gullies, connections, &c., in Wharfedale Street, Oakeswell 
2 ‘ a 
AOS siete Street. Mr. E. MARTIN <COTT, | ine spring) eiuast week the works were inspected tl 
UH | surveyor. 2 tes members of the Town Council, the engineers and the cc. 
LAE CSS : 2 ‘ : : BAe oe she tractors. The scheme consists of sewers throughout the bur, 


Fitzmaurice & Co. ° : 405 13 10 | and sewage-disposal works on the “septic” tank method, w: 
Thompson & Co . 3 : : ; : ; ee Rd ; contact-beds or filters. The disposal works are situated 1 
W. B. Clark. : . . : : : Beat 3 G | about 4 acres of ground along the west side of the Mains Bu, 
oats L ae M FY ‘ : : ; ; ee a which has its outlet in thesriver Avon, about 400 yards bely 
sae ) ate arin”. : . : ieee o 4 | the works. The tank is divided in two divisions, so that 
& j penta : : 2 : : : ‘ a8 ee , necessary the one can be thrown out of operation for cleans ; 

eee oe W 1 a . ; Te fel c : “=? ae Ae repair while the other is keeping the contact-beds suppl’. 
J. Owens, Wolverhampton (accepied ) Ata SAP There are two large contact-beds over which the effluen's 


WINCHAM AND PLUMBLEY. passed by distributors for the purpose of aeration A parbf 

For the erection of a girder bridge to carry the roadway over | the ground for the works consists of open porous sand id 
the Smoker Brook, Leonard’s Lane, Wincham and | gravel, and this has been converted into land filters, wih 
Plumbley. take the effluent from the contact-beds, and so complete ¢ 


G. Blackshaw  . : ‘ ; ; 3 . £246 0 0O| final stage of purification of the sewage before the efflui! 
S. Appleton . ; : ; : : : . 165 © O| passes into the stream adjoining the works. It is expec ¢ 
T. Rowland . ; : 2 : : 148 7 10 | that the entire scheme will cost about 14,000/. The engin: 
J. DALE, Northwich (accepted) . : : . 143 6 o| are Messrs. Warren & Stuart, Glasgow. 


— —W7ORKS: — 


COUNTRY (4. Osnaburgh Street, 


REGENT’S PARK, 


LONDON, N.W. / 


Hi ou S a) Telegrams : ‘“STRODES LONDON.” 
————— 


DESIGNER: 


AND 


MANUFACADE: 
Artistic 

| Seri) 
E ee TH 


GOTHIC, 
ITALIA 


AND 


/, 
/ 


LIGHTED BY 


ELECTRICITY 


GENERATED BY 
#STEAM* 
GAS = 


Special Desi¢! 
Free on Applic: 
RRR 
LIBERAL TE! 
D. TO THE TRA) 


= OIL 


OR 


WATER POWER D 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS: 


188, PICCADILLY. 


CITY SHOW ROOMS: 


67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYAR 


February last, the scheme would have been completed early - 
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TRATIONS will supply steam under normal conditions to one of the steam 

ILLUSTRATION js turbine generator sets. Each of these turbines wi!l rotate at 

CATHEDRAL SERIES: EXETER._DELAILS OF WEST FRONT. 1,009 revolutions per minute three-phase generators of 5,500 


FROFOSED FRINCIPAL GATB TO ST. HUGH’S MONASTERY, 
PARKMINSTER, SUSSEX. 


at the to 


by the s 


mechanical stokers 
The boilers are to 


HOUSE AT EAST GRINSTEAD. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE accounts of the lighting committee of the Brighton 
Town Council for the year ended March 31 show that the year’s 
working of the electric-light undertaking has resulted in a net 
profit of 7,984/. upwards of 3,000/. of which will be applied to 
the relief of rates. 

CONSIDERABLE progress is now being made with the 
electric-power station at Chelsea, where the electricity is to be 
generated which is to provide when ready the motive power 
of the rejuvenated District Railway. The main building 
is to be 453 feet long and 175 feet wide, and the somewhat 
unusual course is being adopted of placing the boilers on two 
floors one above the other, so that ground area is economised. 
The height of the bu‘lding is thus being made 140 feet. 
Strength is insured by the adoption of the. American steel- 
frame building system of construction, with brick and terra- 
cotta screens all round, and with a roof and floors of concrete. 
The amount of steel in the buildings alone is 5,800 tons. The 
arrangement is that the coal will be received by lighters in a 
creek alongside the works or by rail, and will be discharged by 
I-ton grab cranes on to conveyers and elevators to the stores 
p of the building. From here it is to be distributed 
ame means to each of the 80 Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers to be installed. These are to be operated by chain 
, and are being fitted with superheaters, 
be in groups of eight, so that each group 


kilowatt capacity, but capable of being overloaded to the 
extent of 50 per cent. without any danger and for a period of 


HIGH STREET, BRIGHTON. two hours. The voltage is to be 1 1,0:0. Thus the capacity of 


the station will be 55,c00 kilowatts, with a possibility of touch- 
ing 80,coo kilowatts. The daily consumption of cual is 
expected to be 820 tons, and storage capacity is provided for 
15,000 tons. The switchboard is to be on three gallery floors, 
and in connection with it there will be 23 sub-stations. A line 
of 64 ducts is being constructed to carry the feeders to the 
nearest point on the District Railway at Earl’s Court, 


eo Se A es 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A CHURCH HALL is being erected at HaswelJ, and the 
foundation-stone was laid on the 8th inst. The building 
adjoins the east end of Haswell Church, and will cost 8co/., 
exclusive of the site. 

THE foundation-stone has been Jaid of a new town hall, 
municipal offices, public library, recreation-rooms and estate 
offices at Stornoway. The whole will be included in an 
imposing building, which it is estimated will cost 10,9cc/Z to 
erect, 

THE health committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
passed a resolution approving of an arrangement with the 
London and North-Western Railway Company with regard to 
the provision of a new outfall sewer in continuation of Dale 
Street; Garston, under land upon which the company propose 
to construct works, and instructing the city engineer to cause a 
sewer to be constructed at a cost not exceeding 6,545/. 

Work has been started in connection with -the rebuilding 
of Bow Bridge. The enterprise is being carried out as a joint 
improvement by the London and the Essex County Councils, 
and, in view of the forthcoming electrification of the East 
London tramways, will be pushed on with all speed The new 
bridge will be some 8 feet wider than the existing one, will 
have easier gradients, and will cost nearly 10,000/ 

THE institute known as the Brixton Polytechnic has just 
been taken over by the London County Council with the object 
of transforming it into a building trades instruction centre It 
is expected that the Brixton Technical Institute, which it will 


RESICENCE AT HOVE. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


av. 


ee LI iF a 


MANSIONS, Mea SLATS. COUNTRY LLO SESS: 


j 


OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


“ITH ECONOMY AND DISTINCTION. 
_ ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


[ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES -— 


L : { 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
- ONDON : 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN 
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henceforth be known as, will be opened early in November. 
Instruction in practical building work and in general building 
trade <ubjects is to be the chief item in the curriculum of the 
new institute. A principal has already been appointed, and 
arrangements are rapidly being pushed forward for the recep- 
ion of the students. 

CooKHAM REGATTA, which took place on the 13th inst., 
was marred by the sudden death, just before the close, of Mr. 
George Lacey, a well-known local builder, who had been 
engaged in booming the course for the ladies punting. He 
was in the act of returning to the raft in a punt when he fell 


forward on his knees. Dr. Weaver pronounced life to be 
extinct. 
SUCH few remains as survive of Fotheringhay Castle are 


y the Peterborough Archeological 
as it has been found that, coincident 
r of visitors attracted to the historic 
mounds have been gradually dis- 


being zealously guarded b 
Society, a necessary work, 
with the increasing numbe 
spot of late years, the 


N, of “Anchor” safe fame, is justly proud o 
the following letter from Messrs. Dardagan Bros., of Salisbury 
Umtali, Gwelo, Selukwe, Camperdown, and Yankee Doodl 
mines, Rhodesia, B.S.A, bearing testimony to the fire-resistin; 
quality of a safe of his manufacture :—Dear Sir,—You will b. 
snterested to know that our store premises in this townshiy 
were totally gutted by fire on May 25 last, and that our book 
and papers were in one of your “Anchor” reliance safe: 
and although the safe was buried in a seething mass c 
fire, the books, cheque forms and papers came out practicall 
untouched. The first stamp [stamps were attached] is a: 
ordinary one issued here, the second was taken out of the saf 
after the fire, and you will see that except for being slightl 
oxidised from the intense heat, it is none the worse for its bakin; 
Owing to our having our books intact in your safe, our clair 
was passed after an examination of the accounts by the insu) 
ance company without demur.—Yours faithfully, per pu 
Dardagan Bros., Thos. J. Sowter, General Manager. 


Mr. JOHN TAN 


as been selected for an enclosing 


appearing. A design h 
ranite, with the Scottish thistle 
and crown dominant. i 


railing, resting on a plinth of g 


Messrs. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co., Lrp., Nottinghan 
have just completed an important contract for the erection of 
combined refuse destructor and power plant for the Corpor 


It will be sufficiently open not to 
obstruct the view. The site o 


n which the castle stood belongs 
to Lady Wantage, who has most readily acquiesced in this 
form of preservation. 


THE work of removing the débri 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, has been effected, and a 
source of danger to the national institution from fire removed. 
A space or court about 25 feet wide divides the adjacent 
houses, some of the walls of which have been strengthened and 
stuccoed, whilst the masonry holding the railings enclosing 
the turf laid soil and tropical plants has been extended ‘many 
feet towards Pall Mall East. To completely isolate the famous 
gallery it will be necessary to remove a small block of premises 
in the north-west corner. 


s on the west side of the 


TRADE NOTES. 
A LARGE clock has just been erected on the public hall, 
Bourton-on-the- Water, Gloucs, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It has been made to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and has all the latest improve- 
ments. 


tion of Nottingham, at which the steam-power raised from tl 
burning of refuse is utilised for generating electricity for pr 
pelling part of the tramcars running in the city. A simi 
plant is in course of erection by the same firm, also for tl 
Nottingham Corporation, which will then have three install. 
tions put up by Manlove’s; while they are erecting destruct 
installations for the Corporations of Birmingham, Eastbourn 
Wolverhampton and Liverpool. At this” last-named ci 
between 15,000 and 29,coo Board of Trade units will 
generated per day (when the new installation is in full wor 
from steam raised from refuse burned in destructors built 
Manlove, Alliott & Co., Ltd. Cambridge is another exam); 
of what can be done with refuse in properly designed destu- 
tors and power plants. Here the steam is employed to dri: 
the pumping-engines, which are frequently called upon to ra: 
over 3,500,000 gallons of sewage per day ts a height of So fe, 
and deliver it to the sewage farm which is over two miles aw, 
Brentford destructor is on the same lines as the Cambric2 
plant, and gives equally good results at the sewage pumpi- 
Station. The same remark applies to the destructors ad 
power plants at Southampton and Stafford. This firm hie 
brought out a new destructor for small towns, the first of whh 
is erected at Loughborough, and is capable of burning over (e 


GREENWOOD 


& BATLEY, 


ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEET 


SSSSSS== 
SSS] 
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UNLAMA SreaMe upg wie 9 22 


= 


l 


MOTORS and — 

DYNAM(¢ 
DE LAVAL’S PATENT ST: 
TURBINE MOTOR: 
TURBINE DYNAM 
PUMPS and FANS. 


ADVANTAGES— 


Small Space Occupied. . 


No Vibration. 


No. 6414, DE LAVAL PATENT STEAM TURBINE PUMP, 


SEND FOR 


— 


No Special Foundations Req! 
Economy in Steam Consumptt 


CATALOGUES. “wi 
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of refuse per hour, so its capacity is according to the 
atieee of: rani it works, thus:—1o tons per day, 10 hours’ 
work; 20 tons, two shifts 10 hours each. We understand that 
orders for several of these plants, for Grantham, New- 
market, &c., have been placed recently. A large sewage 
pressing-plant has just been successfully completed for the 
Bradford Corporation, and unique results are being obtained. 
From their engineer at Shanghai the firm have received ‘satis- 
factory reports of work being performed by the pair of com- 
pound Corliss pumping-engines, developing 225 horse-power, 
and supplying 6,000,¢oo gallons per 24 hours of drinking-water 
to the inhabitants of Shanghai. In the laundry machinery 
department, they have in course of manufacture a very large 


plant for the Admiralty. 


VARIETIES. 


To meet the growth of Welsh Congregationalism in West 
Denbighshire a new church has been erected at Llangollen, 
and opened for public worship. The church cost 3,10c/., and 
will accommodate over 550 persons, 

AT a meeting of Dundee engineers it was decided not to 
submit to the proposed reduction of 1s. per week on their 
wages, The feeling of the meeting was that the present state 
of trade did not warrant any decrease, and the decision of the 
men to resist a reduction was unanimous. 

THE first portion ready for occupation of the new naval 
barracks at Portsmouth was taken over by the Admiralty on 
Monday. Within a short time the whole of the buildings will 
be occupied. The barracks are the largest in the world, and 
the officers’ quarters make a fine pile of buildings. One 
peculiarity of the barrack accommodation is that the men living 
in them will not sleep in beds but in hammocks slung from the 
ceiling, as aboard ship. - 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Hamilton Town Council, called 
in terms of a requisition and motion, was held on Tuesday, 
Provost Keith presiding, to consider the proposal to proceed 
with the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings at an 
early date. A month ago the matter was before the Council, 
when the proposal, not receiving the recuisite two-thirds 
majority, was dropped. At Tuesday’s meeting Treasurer 
Kemp, seconded by Bailie MacHale, moved in terms of the 
motion. The previous question was moved by Councillor 
Cassells, and seconded by Councillor Brown. “After some 


discussion, the motion to proceed was carried by ten Votes 
to two Three members being absent, it was afterwards 
agreed to meet a month hence, in terms of statute, to’ confirm 
the resolution. 

THE tower of St. Margaret’s parish church, Arbroath, has 
just been completed. The plans were prepared by Mr. T. S. 
Robertson, architect, Dundee, who designed the church, which 
was finished in 1879 In the completion of the tower the early 
English style, which is characteristic of the edifice, will be 
carried out. The tower, as it has stood for nearly twenty-five 
years, has a height of 48 feet. The addition measures 48 feet, 
so that the height of the completed spire will be 96 feet from 
the ground. Messrs Ramsay & Gordon, builders, Aibroath, 
have secured the contract. 

PROFESSOR HALSEY C. IvEs, chief of the art department 
of the International Exhibition to be held in St. Louis next 
year, has appointed Messrs. Edwin A. Abbey, J. McLure 
Hamilton and John S. Sargent, with Mr. Joseph Pennell as 
hon secretary, to act as a committee of selection for the United 
Kingdom, and as a jury to decide upon the works submitted to 
them by American artists living and working in this country. 
By the death of Mr. Whistler (chairman) the committee js 
deprived of a member whose advice and assistance had been 
most useful in the earlier stages of their work. A regulation 
has been adopted by the art authorities of the exhibition to the 
effect that “ American artists residing in a foreign country will 
be admitted only as exhibitors in the United States section.” 
Further information will be supplied upon application to the 
hon. secretary at 14 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


MR. C.D. PHILLIPS, of Newport, Mon, is issuing an illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of his well-known patent lock-jaw roofing 
tiles, &c. The object which Mr. Phillips claims that he has 
attained by this invention is the production of a roofing tile 
that shall form a perfectly weather-resisting roof, and be im- 
pervious to wind, rain or snow, at the same time combining all 
the points necessary for an economical, ornamental and 
efficient roof. In order to attain this object, on each of the 
four sides of the tile a system of grooves with corresponding 
tenons is formed, so that each tile locks into others on each 
side, top and bottom, the bottom of top tile butting against or 
locking into its corresponding lower one. The tiles in process 
of manufacture undergo a very great pressure, which effectually 
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ture stock charged upon the undertakings. These i ae 
stocks amount in the aggregate to about 10,0co,00c7, the 
whole of wh'ch is to be transferred to and taken over 
by the Water Board. The claim of the companies is 
thus, in effect, that the Metropolitan ratepayers should 
relieve them from the 10,070,coo/. debenture stock liability, 
and pay, in eddition, about 50,000,000/. in respect: of works, 
The claim of the East London Waterworks Company, which 
will be first presented to the Court, shows that the capital o} 
the company consists of—Debenture stock, 2,051,c00/.; and o| 
ordinary ‘share capital, 1,720,000/,. The- debenture stock ol 
2,051,c00/, is transferred to and taken over by the Watei 
Board, and in respect of their nominal capital of 1,720,020/, 
the East London Company claim sums amounting in the 
aggregate to 7,214,0co/, The reply of the Water Board i: 
generally to the effect that over and above the 2,051,020/ 


closes the pores of the clay, making it dense in texture, 
practically non-porous and everlasting in wear, and of great 
strength; it also has the effect of giving the tile a beautiful 
smooth surface, and in fact perfecting its construction in all 
parts. Half-tiles of each pattern are made similar in every 
respect, and lock in the same manner, So that in every 
alternate course a half-tile is used, which forms what is 
called a “break-joint” throughout the roof. At the pre- 
sent time only two patterns are being made, viz. the 
“single” grip and “double” grip, the latter having a double 
grip, with two grooves and tenon joints instead of a single:one. | 
The single grip, it is said, makes the lightest roof of any tile in 
the market, for the area covered, its weight being about 
6:0 lbs. per square of roofing, at a cost of 15s 9d. per square 
at the works; the double grip is somewhat heavier, but is rapidly 
growing in favour on account of its further security, and being ; 
eather more architectural and massive in appearance, it is . charged, which they take over, they are: not prepared to offe: 
usually preferred for roofing mansions, public buildings and | any further sum of money in respect of the undertaking 
other prominent structures; its weight is about 8co lbs per | The capital of the New River Company comprises thi 
square, at a cost of 19s. per square at the works. Among the | following -—Nominal share capital, 2,019,000/, and thi 
designs shown in this catalogue are, in addition to the above, | debenture stocks amount to about 2,250,000/. As it 


a variety of fancy ridge and weather tiles, hip covers, weather the case of the East London Company, the debentur 
boards, finials, &c. stock of 2,250,000/. is transferred to and taken oye 


by the Water Board, and in respect of their nominal shar 
capital of 2,019,0c0/. the New River Company claims unde 
various heads an amount of 11,666,000/. The main point o 
the answer of the Water Board is that the sources of wate 
supply which the company are entitled to bring into accoun 
for the purpose of their claim will be wholly insufficient to mee 
the demards of the population of their district. Finally, th, 
Water Bcard indicate that in addition to the liability involve: 
in taking cver the debenture stocks of the company (which, a 
already stated, will amount to about 2,250,000/.), they ar 
willing to pay in respect of the undertaking of the company th 
sum of 3,0¢¢,000/, a figure more than. sufficient to: repay th 
company the whole of the money which has been expended b 
them upon the undertaking. 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES’ CLAIMS. 


WHEN the Court of Arbitration appointed under the Metropolis 
Act of last Session meet on October 25 next they will, says the 
Standard, have before them the claims of the eight metro- 
politan water companies, amounting to 50,000,c00/., in addition 
to their debenture stock being taken over by the newly-created 
Water Board. On Tuesday the Water Board deposited with 
the Court of Arbitration their answers to the claims of the East 
London and the New River Companies, from which a fair idea 
can be formed-of: the views which will be laid before the Court 
by the water companies and the Water Board respectively as 
to the value of the water undertakings. An analysis shows 
that the total claims of the eight companies amount in the aggre- 
gate to about 50,0c0,090/ , in addition to their debenture stocks. 
It appears that the total aggregate of the companies’ ordinary 
capital (representing the whole sum expended by them on their 
undertakings from their origin until about the year 1886) is 
10,323,0c0/. Since that date the companies have not been per- 
mitted by Parliament to augment their ordinary capital, and 
all money required for further works has been raised by deben- 


DEMOLITION OF CITY BUILDINGS. 


THE great nuisance arising from the demolition of buildings i 
the City without proper protection to the public has been tl 
subject of an inquiry by the streets committee of the Ci 
Corporation, whose members have been assisted with sugge 
tions by the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Surveyor 
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| Institution and the Institute of Builders. The result has been 
_ the formulation of new by-laws, under which it is insisted that 
in the future before any demolition takes place all maps 
and other openings in the external walls shall be close boarded. 
| Canvas or boarded screens, mats and other suitable appliances 


the nuisance arising from the escape of dust. 


each breach, 


EASTON’S EXPRESS ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


THE money which is wasted in England on what may be 
If those documents were 
imited in size to four pages of note-paper, or the postal two 


called circularising is incredible. 


yunces, no great loss would be incurred by the senders. But 


‘here seems to be a competition still worse than those for 


yuildings, in which the game is who can produce the largest 
ind costliest volume without the least chance of remuneration. 
‘or specialists, and particularly architects, make a rule that all 
‘uch presents are to be cleared from their offices before the 
‘vorking hours begin. It is well to have descriptive catalogues 
f products and manufacturers always ready, but prudence 
ictates that they should not be despatched to busy people 
ntil application is made for them. Demand should precede 
‘upply. The public in general are imitating the example of 
rofessional men, and costly examples of printing and design 
re ruthlessly condemned to the dustbin. They have become 
2 numerous that in many districts the collectors consider 
1em to be inferior to rubbish and decline to remove them 
ith the ordinary domestic débris. Why should an unoffending 
ccupant of a house have to pay tips in order to be clear of 
ich incumbrances? Is it any wonder there is a prejudice 
Zainst that class of stuff? It has been produced too 
\undantly, and as obsolete it is despised. The inventiveness 
' Messrs. Easton & Co, Ltd., already exemplified in many 
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‘must be used whenever required, and so placed ie aoa 
or mortar must not be shot or allowed to fall from floor to floor 
‘into any basement within 20 feet of the public way between 
Io AM. and 6 P.M., except on Saturdays, when it will be 
‘permitted after 3 P.M. Further, no materials arising from the 
‘demolition of buildings shall be basketed, wheeled or loaded 
into carts or carted away between Io AM. and 6 P.M., except 
on Saturdays, unless proper provision has been made for the 
protection of the public from dust. Any person who commits 
a breach of the new by-laws will be liable to a fine of 5/. for 
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fields, has produced one novel substitute which deserves 
grateful recognition. They have taken the time-table which is. 
most used in London and have supplied a substantial but 
artistically designed cover, which on one side has an announce- 
ment of their Express Electric Lifts. The combination of green, 
red, white and black in the composition is pleasing. The idea 
will bear imitation. Why should not enterprising manufac- 
turers supply similar covers for one’s favourite journal or 
French novels, of which the yellow exteriors deteriorate more 
quickly in England than abroad? Even Mr. Balfour would 
not object to adopt so handsome a protection for his favourites. 
The cover to the time-table is, besides, peculiarly appropriate, 
for it recalls the long and honourable connection of Easton & 
Amos, Easton & Anderson, and Eastons, Limited, with rail- 
ways, not only in England, but in most parts of the world. 
Besides, what is an electric lift but a miniature railway with a 
perpendicular instead of a stiff gradient, and having driving 
gear, brakes, locking apparatus and everything needed for 
expedition and security? Messrs. Easton’s are not only ot 
English design, but entirely of English manufacture. They 
are widely appreciated, for among recent contracts received by 
the company are lifts for the London County Council, the 
Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, the Midland 
Grand Hotel at Manchester (nineteen lifts). Orders have been 
given by many members of the aristocracy and many leading 
architects all over the British Isles. Easton’s electric lifts 
are being shipped to South Africa, Australia, China and other 
British Colonies at the moment, and wherever they are used 
they realise all that is promised. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


SIR FORTESCUE FLANNERY, M.P., presided, on Friday, the 
7th inst., at the award of certificates to the successful students 
of this school, on the close of the summer term, and among 
those present were Mr. J. W. Wilson, principal; Mr. Maurice 
Wilson, vice-principal; Mr. Bothan, assistant manager Crystal 
Palace Company; Mr. J. Boraston, and the three examiners, 
Mr. H C. H. Shenton, Mr. Grote Stirling and Mr. William 
Pollard Digby, who were old students of the school. 

The Vice-Principal read the names of the studerts who had 
gained certificates. 

The Chairman said the very favourable reports of the 
examiners indicated that the school was continuing to do 
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‘ts share in the great national work of technical education. 
We had a rude awakening a short while ago by seeing our 
markets flooded with the productions of other countries, and 
some of our trades seriously injured by foreign competition, 
and Englishmen began to look about to see how sucha state of 
things could be remedied. The first and most important step 
towards that end was obviously to improve the technical 
education, not only of our artisans, but also of those of the 
higher grades who would have to direct those artisans. He 
did not think the injury that had been done to our trade could 
be exaggerated. In his own daily work, he was sorry to tell 
them, he had had to sanction, within the last few nionths, 
German manufactured plates worked into British-made 
boilers, and German forgings worked into the shafting 
of British-built engines. The reason he had to do so was 
simply this, that if he had objected to the German-made boiler- 
plates and shafting it would have been impossible for the 
British contractor to have competed successfully with the 
German contractor for the whole of the work instead of only a 
part of it. It wasa startling fact that the British manufacturer 
or contractor could not compete with the German and 
American unless he incorporated German material into the 
work he had to execute, and it ought to convince everybody of 
the importance and urgency of thorough technical instruction 
in our schools, The German method, system of organisation 
and technical training were remarkable, and_ he believed their 
success was as much due to that as to thesuperior scientific and 
technical knowledge in the case of many. of their leading 
managers and engineers. We were now moving in the 1izht 
direction, however, and he was sure we should overtake the 
Germans in regard to technical knowledge, but whether we 
should do so with respect to organisation and method he was 
not quite so sure.” Technical education was now being carried 
out in the country. on the right lines, and we should soon feel 
the benefit of it. In that school they were marching with the 
times, and he thought the directors were very wise in adding 
an electrical branch,to the -curriculum, for no engineer could 
now be competent without a knowledge of electricity. He was 
glad to note the steady progress in adaptability which had 

been made in the school during the last few years, and con- 

gratulated the Principal on its success. 
Votes of thanks having been passed to the examiners and 
the chairman, 

The Principal stated that the school now contained over 
roo students, as many as could be accommodated. During its 


= 
existence 1,600 students had passed through it, and a lat 
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proportion of them were now occupying good positions in | 
parts of the world. 


DOVER HARBOUR. | 


THE new harbour works which are being carried out at Do; 
by Messrs. S Pearson & Sons include over two and a lif 
miles of pier and breakwater and will make Dover the larg;t 
artificial harbour in the world. The sheltered area, capabli 
receiving the largest warships and Atlantic liners, will ¢ 
685 acres, or considerably over a square mile of water sp: 
Dover intends to make a bid fer Transatlantic traffic, ‘a 
though the works will take ten years to complete, London ll 
have to put her house in order if her docks are to maintn 
their position. The work of building the enfolding semici'e 
of breakwaters, including a pier 320 feet wide, with a comf. 
able station for continental traffic, is made extremy 
difficult by the great rise end fall in the- ide, «/e 
strength of the current and the heavy traffic of the pt, 
for shipping and mail boats are continually coming ri 
going. Yet the vast seawalls are being built with the exactns 
and care of a neat Thames-side villa. There is none of ¢ 
tumbling of stone rub5le into the water until a mountaijs 
made reaching to the surface, as in the case of the breakw » 
at Plymouth. A steel staging is erected over the water, gai 
“grabs” excavate the bottom till the solid foundation foci 
reached, and then men go down in diving bells 17 feet by1 
and make a level bottom. After this the “Goliaths” or stn 
masons pick up the great blocks of artificial Stone, somo 
them weighing 42 tons, and lower them into the water, wr 
they are fixed in position and cemented together by dir 
Those which will face the water are faced with granite, wc 
was built in the side of the mould’ before the concrete «x 
position was poured in. It seems as though the Governrr 
in projecting this great national harbour contemplates builn 
for eternity. eh 


THE LONDON TRAFFIC COMMISSION. | 
THE sub-commission of six members who have been delege 
to investigate all the systems of traction and transport ii 
United States will sal on September 18 for New York 
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| August 28 to make the necessary arrangements. The commis- 


_ October. They will visit, among other places, New York, 


_ their duties will be to leok closely into the comparative merits 
| of subways and tube railways. On their return the commission 


| time they have been concerned mainly with the evidence of 
| the London» County Council, which is not yet quite finished, 


| transit. Afterwards they will receive evidence from the great 
| railway companies and tube railway companies. The com- 


‘close of next year. The commissioners visiting the United 
States are Sir David Barbour (chairman), Lord Ribblesdale, 


‘Trade and formerly secretary of the Railway Department), Sir 
‘John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., Mr. George Gibb (general 
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ran On very short time, large numbers of men were thrown out 
of employment, and others received only one-half the necessary 
wages to keep themselves and their families in the ordinary 
comforts of life. 

The occurrence of the American boom, which is now on 
ihe wane, fortunately put a temporary stop to the import of 
these goods, with the result that during the last four or five 
years employment in the iron and steel trades of this 
country has much improved, and the workmen have been able 
to earn better wages. 

The benefit derived from the cessation of American imports 
was, however, counteracted to a great extent by the influx 
of German iron and steel goods which immediately fol- 
lowed. At the present time, steel ingots, billets and bars 
are being imported from Germany into South Wales at 
prices fully 55 a ton less than the cost of production in 
England. This has resulted in a Scarcity of orders to the 
English maker, and consequently in a considerable reduction: 
in the weekly earnings of steel workers. German bar iron is 
imported into the heart of the country, and actually competes 
with the commoner classes of Staffordshire iron in its own 
county. 

The bar-iron trade is and has been for some time so 
depressed that many mills are only running from three to four 
days a week, and the workmen have consequently to go so 
much short in their wages 

Cast-iron pipes manufactured in France are being imported 
into this country, especially into the south of England, at 
prices which defy competition by the English maker, and they 
have even been successful in penetrating into the Midland 
counties at prices lower than local manufacturers are able to 
quote. 

The ability of our foreign competitors to beat us in our own 
markets is attributable in the case of (a) America, to their 
richer and cheaper iron ores, their more cheaply worked coking 
coals and the more modern plants which they have generally 

Several years ago the import of American manufactured adopted, in the full knowledge that their natural resources 
‘yoods commenced in real earnest, pig iron being imported into | warrant the expenditure ; (4) Germany, Belgium and France, 
-iverpool and Manchester at prices which defied competition | to the lower wages and longer hours which their workmen are 
»y English makers. American’ steel billets and bars for contented to receive, to the low railway rates, and in some 
nanufacturing into black-plates, tin-plates, corrugated sheets, | instances to the bounties granted on exported goods and to 
‘ars, angles and tees were freely imported at lower prices than | the fact that this country is used as the dumping ground for 

imilar materials could be made by English makers, their surplus productions at prices under cost, for the purpose 

The result of this was that in some districts, especially in | of reducing their costs to a low figure, in order that they may 
/outh Wales, some steel works had to be closed, whilst others | make a profit in their home markets, 


their secretary (Mr. Lynden L. Macassey) will leave on 
sioners are expected to return about the middle or end of 


Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. The most important of 
will resume their sittings in November. Up to the present 


and they will proceed with witnesses from the municipal 
borough councils and other local authorities in the vicinity of 
London who are interested in the question of metropolitan 


mission do not intend to report on the locomotion in London 
until they have personally examined into the means of 
transit which exist in the great cities of America and Europe. 
The report will probably be presented to Parliament at the 


Sir Francis Hopwood (permanent secretary of the Board of 


manager of the North-Eastern Railway), Sir George Bartley, 
M.P., and Mr, Lynden L, Macassey, secretary. 


es 
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IMPORTATIONS OF IRON AND STEEL. 


IN a letter to the Zimes Mr. M. Deacon, C.E., writes :— 

A few simple examples of the effect upon the British iron 
and steel trades of the free admission of foreign manufactured 
y0ods into this country may be interesting to your readers and 
of some value in the general consideration of the question. 
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The simplicity, freedom from complication, and efficiency has 
caused this system to ba universally adopted, while its cleanliness and saving 
of time, effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly appreciated. The 
deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionable, but is 
eonsidered by medical men td be too often the means of communi- 
cating disease, 


“This system has been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Resideceos of Royalty, the 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &e., throughout 
the world, and as a ‘guarantee of efficiency bears the name and 
address of the Patentee. 
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What will be the position when the United States’ enormous 
production can no longer be consumed in their home markets? 
[ venture to predict that it will prove to be such a severe blow 
to the trade of this country, that the eyes of the British public 
will be opened to the fact that it is at last tine to depart from 
our conservative methods and to apply their reasoning powers 
to the existing and probable future condition of things, rather 
than rely upon methods which were adopted under totally 
different circumstances and which no longer exist. 


VALUATION OF BUILDINGS. 


A DRAFT report has been prepared by the Lord Advocate, as 
chairman of the select committee directed to inquire into the 
Valuation Acts as relates to rateable property. It states at the 
outset the committee found that considerable materials for the 
matters under consideration already existed in the evidence 
led before and reports made by the Royal Commissioners on 
Local Taxation. 

In considering the question the committee were of opinion 
that is would be well to have before them the system of valua- 
tion which obtains in England and Scotland, and accordingly 
they examined Mr. Adrian, of the Home Office, and Mr. 
Henry, the assessor of Glasgow. 

The subject of the valuation of rateable property naturally 
divides itself into two branches First, the priaciples of 
valuation, and second, the machinery by which valuation 
ss to be effected. As regards the principles of valuation, the 
committee do not think that there is much room for doubt. 
What is wanted to be discovered is the annual value of any 
hereditaments, or, as it is often expressed, the letting value. 
Where there is a free market there can obviously be no test so 
good as the rent which is actually paid for the subjects. A(ter 
arriving at this value there will then fall to be made such 
deductions as are necessary to be subtracted before you can 
arrive at the actual beneficial value as enjoyed by the owner. 
The words in which this principle may be expressed somewhat 
vary, but it is probably sufficient to quote the definitions which 
have been given in England, Scotland and Ireland to see that 
the feeling of Parliament in all cases has been substantially 
the same. In England, for example, the most elaborated sys- 
tem is to be found in the Metropolitan Valuation Act of 1869. 
There gross value is defined as meaning “annual rent which a 
tenant may reasonably be expected taking one year with another 


to pay for a hereditament if the tenant undertook to pay < 
usual tenant’s rates and taxes and tithe commutation re) 
charge, if any, and if the landlord undertook to bear the cost | 
the repairs and instrance and the other expenses, if an 
necessary to maintain the hereditament in a state to comma 
that rent,” and “ rateable value” was at the same time defin( 
as meaning ‘the gross value after deducting therefrom t 
probable annual average cost of the repairs, insurance a; 
other expenses as aforesaid.” 

In Scotland the 6th section of the Act for the Valuation { 
Lands and Heritages provides that ‘in estimating the yea, 
value of lands and heritages under this Act, the same shall : 
taken to be the rent at which one year with another such lan; 
and heritages might in their actual state be reasonably :. 
pected to let from year to year, and where such lands al 
heritages consist of woods, copse or underwood, the yea; 
value of the same shall be taken to be the rent at which su) 
lands and heritages might in their natural state be reasona’y 
expected to let from year to year eS pasture or grazing lan; 
and where such lands and heritages are bona fide let on 
yearly rent conditioned as the fair annual value thereof witht 
grassum or consideration other than the rent, such rent sl. 
be deemed and taken to be the yearly rent or value of sih 
lands and heritages in terms of this Act, provided always thaif 
such lands and her'tages be let upon a lease the stipulad 
duration of which is more than twenty-one years from the de 
of entry under the same, or in the case of minerals more tln 
thirty-one years from such date of entry, the rent payve 
under such lease shall not necessarily be assessed as the ye‘) 
rent or value of such lands and heritages, but such yearly nt 
or value shall be ascertained in terms of this Act irrespec 
of the amount of rent payable under such lease. . . .” 

In Ireland the valuation of houses and buildings in 
Valuation Act is “the net annual value,” that is to say, \ 
rent for which, one year with another, the same might itt 
actual state be reasonably expected to let from year to year, 
probable average cost of repairs, insurance and other exper 
(if any) necessary to maintain the hereditament in its aca 
state, and all rates, taxes and public charges, if any (exp 
tithe-rent charge), being paid by the tenant. 

All these definitions, though variously expressed, r 
obviously seeking the same result, and the committee a'¢ 
opinion that really no other principle is possible where you! 
dealing with valuation which is to be the basis of rating 
year to year. ; 
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So far as the application of this principle to lands and 
buildings in town are concerned, the committee see no pieater 
difficulty in applying the criterion of actual rent (01 W oe 
actual rent is either not got, or from various reasons Se ee 
represent the true annual value, the rent as supposed 2 e Pe 
by the hypothetical tenant) to the circumstances o tie oo 
than has been found in its application to England an 
Sora now to the machinery by which valuation is 
effected, the first fact that confronts us 1s that the [rish Stk Nas 
as it exists, differing in this respect from both the English an 
Scotch, is a centralised system, the whole business being done 
by a Government department conducted by Government 

ials, : 

othe first point that arises is whether the centralised system 
should be continued or something else should be substituted 
in its place. We have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that it would not be wise to disturb the existing system in this 
main feature. To those in search of a theoretically perfect 
system of valuation there is little to be got from the example of 
England, with its system of valuation differing in various parts 
of the country, and differing as regards the various practices 
In point of fact the English system is not properly a system of 
valuaticn at all. As is pointed ont by Mr. Adrian, in England 
the system of valuation is always determined by the statute 
authorising the taxation. ; 

By a system of valuation proper the committee understand 
a valuation which is arrived at as a basis of taxation, but which 
has nothing to do with any particular taxing statute _ The 

_ possible exception to this in England is to be found in the 
Metropolitan Valuation Acts, which provide for valuation for 
wider purposes than is done in other parts of the country, but 

_ those Valuation Acts apply only to London, which is obviously 
a very peculiar and unique subject, and we do not think that 
their provisions, with, among cther things, a quinquennial re- 
valuation, would be at all apposite or desirable for Ireland 

In Scotland the system of valuation is theoretically 
better, and in practice works exceedingly well. But in Scot- 
land the system, although not theoretically centralised, in 
practice is almost so. The assessors who manage the whole 
valuation, although appointed by the local authority, are quite 
independent of that local authority so soon as appointed, and 
the temptation to take the Government assessor jis so great 
that in practice the large body of the assessors in Scotland are 
comprised of Government officials. They meet yearly and 
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compare notes, and it may be said without hesitation that the: 
practice in Scotland is just as uniform as it is under the cen- 
tralised department in Ireland. Further development in Scot- 
Jand, as has already been said by the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, is likely to make the system rather more than 
less centralised. 

Further, the Irish system, as: it is, has worked well so 
far as the Department is concerned, Many of the witnesses 
made suggestions, but few had the hardihood to suggest that 
the central department: should be abolished altogether, and 
those who did, wko recommended that local authorities should 
be the valuation authority, seemed hardly to realise that valua- 
tion practice at the present is a matter outside their professional 
experience, and undoubtedly must be entrusted to some prac- 
tical person. On the whole the testimony as regards the way 
in which the Irish Valuation Department did its work in the 
past was decidedly favourable. 

Some of the witnesses while agreeing that such 
anomalies had crept into the valuation of buildings in Ireland 
as to call for a new valuation, objected to any revaluation 
which would have a tendency to raise the total valuation, upon 
the ground that imperial contributions would thereby increase, 
and that that would be an infringement upon the state of the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland. Sir 
John Barton in his evidence gave somewhat substantial reasons 
for thinking that the difference in the matter of income tax 
would be but smal!, but quite apart from this we consider that 
these considerations, even upon the assumption that such 
would be the result, are beyond the scope of this inquiry If 
the inequity of the financial relations of Ireland to Great 
Britain be assumed, we think it is obvious that the correction 
lies in a graduation of the tax or taxes, but not in an attempt 
to put the system of valuation on any other than its only true 
basis. 


THE NEW CODE AND OLD BOARD SCHOOLS. 


THE borough education committee of Kingston engaged Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, architect to the London School Fo ird, te report 
upon the repairs, alterations or improvements which are 
necessary and may be reasonably required by the Corporation 
education committee in order to render them in a fit state for 
the proper carrying on of elementary education. He wrote :— 

As requested, [ submit a detailed report in each of the 
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buildings, where the various points have not been so Eiatla 
or observed as in new buildings planned and construcd 


seven cases, showing the present condition of the buildings 
and what I consider necessary to be done in order that the new 
education committee may have proper buildings in which to according to modern lights and in accordance with the mod:n 
carry on the work, bearing in mind the clause 85, sub-section | code. By | 
(a) of the Provisional Code, 1903, which states :—‘ The school Bearing these points in mind, I do not consider that \e 
premises must be healthy, properly constructed and arranged | attached suggestions for improvement are at all unreasonae 
for teaching, lighted, warmed, cleaned, drained and ventilated, inasmuch as by the Provisional Code quoted the. schools ill 
supplied with suitable offices, and contain sufficient accom- | continue—at least for a time—to give accommodation to al at 
modation for the scholars attending the school.” 25 per cent. more in the graded departments and 123 per cit 
On the question of accommodation the Provisional Code | more in the infants’ departments, than the Code allows for : w 
states :-— buildings. 
‘Subject to the conditions laid down in the body of this I attach a sketch plan in each case showing in red ¢ 
article being fully satisfied, schools already on the annual grant numbers that I consider the schools could properly accp- 
list will as a rule be regarded as accommodating the number of | modate and the suggestions I would make by way of adap), 
scholars for which they have been hitherto recognised by the | the buildings, where feasible, for the purpose, although t2y 
Board, provided that in no case there shall be less than $0 cubic | nearly all come short of the Code requirements. In the casof 
feet of internal space and 8 square feet of internal area for each | the public schools (boys and girls’,departments), I find my)li 
unit of average attendance.” unable to make any suggestion for improving these buildis 
But this is manifestly only provisional and tentative inasmuch their general plan and arrangements being of such a Nate 
as it is at so much variance with the Code for new buildings, | and their age and condition .such, that. money spent wn 
which requires as follows :— ; improvements, which could never be. satisfactory, wouldoe 
“It is important to remember that the accommodation of | completely wasted. e, 
every room depends not merely on its area, but also on the With regard to the sanitary appliances of all the. schcls 
lighting, the shape of the room (especially in relation to the | generally they are in very bad condition. Some are of mocrn 
kind of desk proposed), and the position of the doors and fire- | erection (one only just in process of construction), but Im 
places.” bound to express a general condemnation in view of they- 
“ Both schoolrooms and classrooms must have independent | laws of the borough, and in face of which the whole—eyene 
entrances. Every room should be easily cleared, without dis- | best of them—may be condemned and ordered. to be. rein- 
turbance to any other room.” —_. _ | structed at-any time on the initiative of the medical officeor 
“The accommodation of a school for older scholars is | borough surveyor. The drainage of the various schools | Ive 
based upon the number of children who can be seated at the | not been in a position.to report upon, but, judging from 1¢ 
desks, provided that a minimum of 10 square feet of floor space condition of the office blocks, I should. be very. suspiciou of 
per child is obtained.” the older cases, and would suggest, in view of the possibilitof 
«A space in which the children (infants) can march and | a condemnation and order to reconstruct at any time, thate 
exercise should be provided. A corridor intended for this pur- | medical _ officer and sanitary surveyor of the boroughve 
pose should not be less than 16 feet wide.” requested to report on their efficiency. ee “a ; 
“ The accommodation of an infants’ school is based upon sisi sees a 
the number of children who can be seated at the desks, pro- 
vided that a minimum of 9 square feet of floor space per child s 
9 Sd eed ‘ELECTRIC ACCUMULATORS. 


is obtained.” : 
As it must be considered that if the Code for new buildings | THE following letter has been issued, from the Home Offici— 


requires only what is necessary for proper teaching in respect Home Office, Whitehall; August to, 19¢ 
of healthy conditions, absence of overcrowding, proper ventila- Sir,—Adverting to the letter addressed to you from ii 
tion and separation of classes, this.method of calculating the | department on August 25 last, stating that the. Secreta) 0 
accommodation is,;much. more necessary to be observed in old | State proposed to make regulations, under Section 79 of hi 
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' Factory and Workshop Act, 1921, for thes manufacture of 
electric accumulators, and to the further lettet sent to you by 
_ the Chief Inspector of Factories.in June, I am directed by the 
| Secretary of State to transmit to you the enclosed draft of such 
| regulations. The regulations proposed to be made have been 
' communicated to the manufacturers concerned, and modifica- 
tions have been made to meet as far as possible the objections 
taken to some of them. These modifications have been 
embodied in the enclosed printed copy, and the Secretary of 
State understands that the trade generally are satisfied that 
the regulations are reasonable, and will be prepared to carry 
them out. 
' In accordance with the requirements of the Statute, the 
‘regulations are now formally issued in draft, and I am to add 
that they are subject to further consideration If objections of 
substance are taken to them by the employers, by the work- 
people, or by any persons affected by the regulations, these 
objections will, under the Statute, be the subject of full inquiry 
by a competent person appointed by the Secretary of State, 
ind the report of the person holding the inquiry will be con- 
sidered by the Secretary of State before the fina! regulations 
ue made. At the inquiry, employers, Owners, occupiers and 
workpeople, and all others concerned, will be entitled to a full 
hearing. If, therefore, any person desires the rules to be 
‘urther considered, he should lodge objection in accordance 
with Section 80 of the Factory Act, and in pursuance of that 
Section the Secretary of State gives the following notice: — 
“That he proposes to make regulations dealing with the 
nanufacture of electric accumulators, in accordance with the 
nclosed draft, copies of which may be obtained on application 
'o the Factory Department, Home Office, London, or at the 
‘cal office of the inspectors of factories, and that any objections 
vith respect to the draft regulations by or on behalf of any 
verson affected thereby must be sent to the Secretary of State 


INSPECTION OF PIPES. 


INSTRUCTIONS have been issued by the Bureau of Filtration 
Philadelphia, for the guidance of inspectors of cast-iron pipes, 
special castings and Stop valves. In accepting material it is 
said inspectors are hereby directed to exact rigid compliance 
with all the requirements referring to the shape, siz>, thickness, , 
eccentricity and soundness of all Pipes, special castings and 
stop valves therein specified, and with the requirements 
referring to the quality and tests of metal to be used, No 
deviation whatever from these conditions will be permitted on 
the part of the inspectors, and in cases where material has 
been rejected which, in the Opinion of the contractor might be 
used, the exact cause of rejection must be reported promptly 
to the chief engineer’s office in order that it may be deter- 
mined whether the rejected pieces can or cannot with safety be 
accepted. No deviation whatever from the contract require- 
ments will be permitted by the inspector, except upon written 
orders, signed by the chief engineer, 

All pipes, special castings ard stop valves must be con- 
seculively numbered whether the pieces be accepted or 
rejected; the test bars must also be numbered and the series of 
numbers for each be connected with the numbers of the pipes, 
special castings or stop valves manufactured from the same 
heat. For other than 60-inch pipe there will be required from 
each heat two test bars for cross-breaking loads and two tensile 
test specimens. Not less than six test bars for cross-breaking 
load shall be made from every heat for 60-inch pipe and special 
castings. These test bars must be taken at different times 
during the heat in order to show the quality of the metal at the 
beginning, during and at the end of the heat, as represented 
by the material drawn into the ladles and poured into the 
flasks Thus if the heat for 60-inch pipe requires three hours 
vithin forty days from this date. Every such objection must | to pour orf, a test bar should be run from the first ladle and 
€ in writing, and must state (a) the draft regulations or por- | one every half-hour thereafter during the heat until the proper 
ons of draft regulations objected to ;_(b) the specific grounds | number of bars are obtained. Ifthe heat consumes six hours 
“objection ; and (c) the omissions, additions or modifications | a cross-breaking test bar must be poured each hour, and a 
iked for.” ; tensile test bar once each two hours of such heat, or in this . 
' It should be understood that, as was stated in the letter of order whatever the length of time to pour off the heat for each 
ugust 25, 1902, the regulations will be in substitution for the | particular day. The test bars in each instance must be 
ecial rules for electrical accumulator works made under the | taken from the same ladle which carries the molten iron 
actory Act of 1891, and it will be observed that they are to | from the cupola to the flasks. If the special castings are not 
me into force on October 1 next.—] am, sir, your obedient | poured from the same cupola as that supplying material for 
.rvant, KENELM E, Dicpy. pipe, then the test bars must be duplicated from the cupola 
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supplying the material for special castings. Where the one 
cupola supplies the material at the same time for both pipe and 
special castings, the test bars will be held to apply to both the 
pipe and special castings. 

The inspector will be required to see that the bars for cross- 
breaking tests, and the three additional bars cast separately 
and milled for tensil= tests, are boxed up and f rwarded to the 
chief engineei’s office regularly each day by express. The 
duplicate set of cross-breaking bars and tensile test bars, which 
the foundry will make, will be broken and deflections deter- 
mined on the testing machine at the foundry. The inspector 
will be required to be present when these tests are made and 
certify to the results, and any casting made from metal falling 
below the requirements of the contract, even though otherwise 
satisfactory, shall be rejected. 

Inspectors will note that each pipe must be subjected to an 
internal hydrostatic pressure of 309 Ibs to the square inch, for 
an interval of time not less than ten minutes, or longer if in 
their judgment it is necessary to prove that such pipe is tight 
and not sweating through the pores of the metal. This test 
must absolutely be made with every piece of pipe and special 
casting, excepting curves and breeches pipes, the inspection of 
which must be made to show absolute compliance with the 
-other requirements of the contract, because these specials 
cannot conveniently b2 subjected to the hydrostatic test In 
the case of rejection of curves or breeches pipes, because of 
their non-compliance with the requirements for form, uniformity 
cof thickness of barrel, &c, if the contractor will arrange to 
subject such castings to the hydrostatic test, and they are 
found to meet such test satisfactorily, this fact must be reported 
‘to the office for such further action as the chief engineer may 
take with reference to such special castings. 

Note the preparation of the coating bath and see that the 
ssame is kept at the proper consistency and at the required 
temperature, also that the castings before immersion are care- 
fully cleaned and heated as required. See that the castings 
are kept in the bath long enough to become thoroughly coated 
inside and outside. The inspector shall see that in heating 
pipes in the oven before they are put into the bath of pitch and 
oil they are not brought to a temperature high enough to burn 
the material in the coating tank The oven for heating pipe 
and special castings must be fired with coke or anthracite coal. 
The clause on “ Defective Bead Ends” must be construed as 
applying only to pipe 48 inches and less in diameter. No pro- 
vision is made for cut 69-inch p'pe, and if occasion should 


arise where it 


| 
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might be advisable to cut such pipe, specifi 


instructions with reference to banding will be furnished. 
If the foundry should not be provided with calipers havin 


a reach of 5 feet, wit 


h a self-reading scale whereby the thicl 


ness of the pipe at any point in its length or diameter can b 
quickly read, he shall notify this office and such calipers w} 


be furnished, to be r 
In calipering pipe fo 


eturned when he has completed his wor! 
r thickness of metal it must be taken ne; 


the bell and near the spigot, and at two points equidistay 
between the bell and spigot, and at four points, 90 degree 


apart around the circumference, 
there is reason to believe 


of the pipe have no 


and if upon this measureme; 
that the thickest and thinnest sectio 


t been shown, then it will be necessary | 


continue until the extreme difference of thickness has bec 


stated. In caliperin 
taken at four points. 


g pipe for diameter of bore, this should | 


Upon inspection of special castings for all requiremen 
with reference to thickness of flanges, barrels, dimensior 
depths and condition of bells, sizes and condition of beac 


facings of flanges, 
bolts and other or 
must be made for 


diameter of bolt circle, number and size 


dinary conditions, a careful examinatii 
spongy spots where the flange joins t 


reinforcement of the casting and the bell joins the barrel ’ 


pipe or casting. This 


and hammer, and w 


can best be done with a blunt pun 
herever such pirts are suspected the pun. 


and hammer must be applied until the inspector is satisfied tr: 


the metal is solid. 
joins 


the reinforcement or the bell joins 


Spongy spots in the i10n where the flan: 
the barrel will : 


considered sufficient cause for rejection. 


Where the flanges 


do not face up smooth and free fri 


blow holes and sand holes, such castings will be rejected, al 


the facts reported to the chief engineer. 


In reporting castirs 


so rejected the inspector should make a sketch of the flar: 
and indicate on the same the location, number and size of !2 


spots which do no 


machine. 


t face out in the lathe or in the boris 


The back of all flanges shall be smooth, parallel) 


the faced surface, and furnish a proper seat for nuts and bt 


head. 


Submit daily reports to the office of all pipe, special c:- 
ings and stop valves made under the contract, either accepi 


or rejected, giving t 


be data called for in the blanks furnishl. 


If subsequent examination of castings, after arrival upon € 


work at Philadelph 


ia, should indicate neglect upon the parbf 


the inspector at the foundry it will be deemed sufficient cae 


for its removal. 
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’ “St. Christopher,” of which a Copy appears in all histories 
Ohe Architect, 


of wood-engraving, dates from 1423, but it does not seem 
THE WEEK. 


to have formed part of a series. According to the Prince, 

there is in the Gallery of Engravings at Berlin a series 

called “ Devote Meditationi sopra la Passione,” which was 

: E ees printed in Venice in 1477. Three copies are known, 

THE International ponerse ot eee breehy Some inquirers believe the blocks were erg vere in Ger- 

will begin on Wednesday next, fe of fer wembers on | Many, and there seems to be no doubt that similar plates 

‘There will be a aa aes Gees brary Club House, { Were found there. But there are some characteristics 

Tuesday evening fone hn dis will be opened at the | denoting an Italian origin, There is an absence of back- 

ie emcee ne By ead ALBERT, at 9.30 a.m., | founds. There are no clouds In the out-of. door scenes, and 
on "Wednesday. The sections of the division of hygiene 
will meet at the Palais de la Nation at 2 P.M., and those of 
demography at the Palais des Académies at the same time. 


when the country is represented it has the conventionalism 
seen in early Italian works. Possibly the engravers assumed 
They will be continued until September 8. On Thursday 
evening there will be a “raout” at the Hotel de Ville, on 


that their plates would be completed by the aid of hand 
colouring, and the Berlin example is coloured although 
Friday a special theatrical performance, on Saturday an 
excursion to Tervueron, on Sunday an excursion to 


faintly. A similar work, known as_ the “Speculum 

Humane Salvationis,” was popular in Holland and Ger- 

many. It is said an edition was produced as early as 1442, 

: le F but the most ancient edition known is dated 1483, and the 

al reception and Aen : Aare ’ 
pre heart Haare Baie iia evening | ™ajority of the existing examples were produced a hundred 
the Hee af fie ae hans dean give a “raout” at the | Years afterwards. The subject is, therefore, rather per- 
e Kin t ; : ; 

malaga on the day after the congress closes there will be | Plexing. Wood cutting has, moreover, almost become a 
excursions to Spa, Barrage de la Gileppe and to Bourgou- 
mont. The subjects toe be discussed at the meetings will 
correspond with those of our sanitary congresses. The 


lost art, and it would be an advantage if interest in the art 
were revived, if only by means of controversy on its origin, 
Belgian organisers have been able to secure more general 
Co-operation than has been yet attained in England. 


a 


It has often excited wonder that modern residences 
should be erected after the form of buildings used by 


———__ Romans, if not ancient Greeks, and by Medizyal monks. 


NATURE does not appear to be disposed to allow 
oblivion to retain a hold on the reputation of able painters, 
for sometimes by trivial accidents their names come again 
into light. The latest instance is RipotF1 GuarieEnro, 
By misspelling his name Vasari veiled his merit. He 
Wrote :—“ A much better master than Morzone was the 
Paduan painter GuariEro, who, in addition to many other 
works, adorned the principal chapel of the Eremite monks 
of Sant Agostino in Padua ; with another chapel in the 


for he has had constructed for his own use a pile dwelling 
in Lake Constance at a distance of about 200 feet from the 
Shore. It has been formed as exactly as possible in 
imitation of the Swiss lake-dwellings exhibited in the Ztirich 
Museum. Around the house is a gallery 5 or 6 feet wide. 
The exterior of the walls is covered with osiers. and lime. 
The floor is of plaster and the roof is thatched. Instead of 
glass, bladder is used. Wood of the yew has been 
employed as far as possible. It is a freak, but we suppose 
among those who ridicule it no architects are to be found. 


and the hall of the Roman emperors where the students go “=p emcmacers 
to dance in carnival time was also painted by him. In the 
chapel of the Podesta there are, besides, events from the Old 
Testament painted in fresco by this master.” In addition 
_ GUARIENTO, who in the fourteenth century was considered 
| a master, painted a Zas¢ Judgment in the Council Hall of 
the Doge’s Palace in Venice. It was destroyed by fire and 
, then a commission was given to TINTORET to paint the im- 
| mense picture familiar to all visitors. He was then an old 


TuHEname of Lucas SUNDER, who was knownas CRANACH 
from his birthplace, has been made familiar in England by 
the engravings of his portrait of LutHer. He was a friend 
of the reformer and one of the witnesses of LuruEr’s 
Marriage. He was a busy man, for he was court-painter to 
the Saxon Electors, and accompanied one of them ona 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He might have entered 
into the service of the Emperor Cuarwrs V., but he pre- 
ferred captivity with the Saxon prince. At Wittenberg he 
was twice appointed burgomaster. In addition to his 
paintings he is said to have Produced more than 800 wood. 
cuts. His countrymen continue to admire his works, and 
there appears to be a likelihood that Cranacn exhibitions 
in different parts of the Empire will be held from time to 
time. Four or five years ago there was one in Dresden, 
and one has just been opened in Erfurt. It Possesses the 
advantage of displaying several Pictures which from 
the time they were executed were hung on the walls of 
the ducal mansion at Coburg. They were consequently 
not much known to experts or students. The works 
of father and son are sometimes confounded. KUGLER, 


hich is painted in oils on canvas like an ordinary easel 
>icture, and it has had to € removed. It was stretched 


“Nalogy to the later painting, for it contains a very large 
‘umber of angels, prophets and patriarchs, with Curist in 
je midst. The whole of the wall has not been freed from 


agments will ‘be revealed. The fresco was injured, as we 
‘ve said, during a fire, and for that reason was superseded 
7 Tintorer’s work, ’ Tn quality-the fragments are equal 
_the best of the few works ascribed to the Paduan 


—_— 


Weimar, and this is the first occasion it has been exhibited in 


| 
| THE appearance of the earliest wood-engraving, which 
‘3 given risé to much discussion, may be revived by a 
‘nphlet written by the Prince D’Essuinc relating to the 
t book or series of prints exemplifying that art. It is 
ossible to. say how remotely the origin of the art is to be 
red. One authority says that in 1284 two youths of 
enna cut and printed a series of compositions treat- 
| of the history of ALEXANDER THE Great, But all 
‘nples have disappeared, EMERIc Davin, who wrote so 
ish about art, believed in the legend. The famous 


pieces. The Germans, fortunately for themselves, did not 
Witness any clearance of works of art from their churches 
like that which took place in England in the time of 
Henry VIIL, Evizapern and CROMWELL. A vast number 


pieces of CRANACH. Students of German painting should 
not permit the Opportunity of studying this master to escape 
them. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE.* 


N Saturday evening one of the greatest of English 

J statesmen quietly passed from this life in the mansion 
which had been’ occupied by his family for nearly three 
centuries. This is not the place,to recount the history 
of RoserT ARTHUR. TALBOT | GascovNE-CeciL, third 
Marquis of SarispuRy. ~That duty has been performed 
not only by many English journalists, but by able 
publicists in other countries. He was a son of Oxford, 
a Fellow of one of its colleges, and since 1870 he filled 
the office of Chancellor of the University. The bent of his 
mind was, however, towards physical science, and he 
found occasional relaxation from the cares of State in his 
laboratory at Hatfield. He was generous in subscribing 
towards the erection of churches, and there are cottages in 
the village of Hatfield which show his kindness as a landlord 
and his desire to recognise sanitation. But it is impossible to 
consider him as a patron of architecture or the finearts. The 
owner of so noble a mansion as Hatfield House would not 
have desired a more suitable residence, and we areafraid he 
resembled the public man referred to by CaRLYLE, who 
‘spoke strongly about the insincerities which follow the fine 
arts. He may also have considered that the ablest modern 
composition in painting or sculpture would be out of place 
among the relics of his family. 

Lord Sauispury looked on innovation of every kind, with 
the exception of science, as a public danger. It seemed to 
him to be absurd, as he said, that men should attempt to sail 
their ships and build their houses by @ priori reasoning. 
The rule of thumb he declared to be safer than the rule of 
science, for “the magic force of habit and traditional 
attachment will give to the rough contrivances of ruder 
times an ease, and an elasticity, and a practical efficiency 
which are denied to the newest masterpiece of the wisest 
schemer in Laputa.” That is the sort of belief we expect 
from the owner of an ancient bouse, and which from many 
associations is loved as well as admired. Hatfield House 
is hardly a symmetrical building, but it is comfortable 
and commodious.. From such a home the late Marquis 


half a century. His son ROBERT succeeded him in office 
He was in communication with the Scottish king, and whe 
James I. attained the English crown Crcit was allowed t 
remain at his post. WILLIAM Ceciu had erected anoth¢| 
residence at Theobalds, where he was often the host « 
E1izaBerTH. JAMES also visited the house, and was § 
pleased with Theobalds he offered to exchange Hatfiel) 
which was royal property, for it, and entered into occup: 
tion in 1607.. The new mansion at Hatfield was at on 
commenced, and was completed in 1611. RosBerT Cect 
who had been successively created Baron of Essende 
Viscount Cranborne and Earl of Salisbury, did not lor 
enjoy it, for he died in May 1612. He was not more thi 
sixty years of age, and his. success was envied. by his co. 
temporaries. But in dying he said to one of his frien 
“Base and pleasure quake to hear of death; but my li, 
full of cares and miseries, desireth to be dissolved.” 
The house bas been always in the possession of |; 
descendants. The State bedroom remains in the sar 
condition as when slept in by JAMES I... Hees! 
CHaRLEs I., was an occupant, but against his will. } 
obtain glimpses of it afterwards from the diaries of Evs1 
and Pepys. The former, writing on March 11, 16, 
records:—‘‘I went to see my Lord of SatispurRy’s pali: 
at Hatfield, where the most considerable rarity, besides /2 
house (inferior to few then in England for its architectu) 
was the garden and vineyard rarely well watered <d 
planted. They also shew’d us the picture of Secrety 
Cecit in mosaiq worke, very well don by some Italn 
hand.” Pepys visited the place on July 22, 1661, and « 
thus describes his impressions: —* I come to Hatfield bei:e 
twelve o’clock, and walked all alone to the Vineyard, wt: 
is now a very beautiful place again; and coming back I 1 
Mr. Looker, my lord’s gardener (a friend of Mr. Ec1) 
who showed me the house, the chappel with brave pictu's 
and, above all, the gardens, such as I never saw in all 1 
life, nor so good flowers, nor SO great gooseburys, as bia 
nutmegs.” On two other occasions PEpys broke his jou ¢ 
there; of the last he wrote -—“ Walked out into the ]r 


probably derived his scorn of those. who sought after sym- 
metrical arrangements and tried to introduce “the propor- 
tions of a geometrical figure into the institutions which are 
to secure the happiness and carry out the wishes cf 
capricious, inconsistent, illogical mankind.” Hatfield 
House from time to time had been adapted to suit the 
needs of more modern possessors, while still preserving the 
main features of its character, and his Lordship considered 
that was the only way for the Constitution to undergo 
modifications ; there was no necessity for a change in the 
essential principle. The builder of the house, if he 
revisited it would recognise his creation, and why should 
not the framers of the English Constitution be surprised 
with its: developments? Under any circumstances, he said, 
change is abstractedly an evil, and we doubt whether any 
alteration at Hatfie’d was entirely gratifying to him. But 
we need not purste the subject. Houses can exert an 
influence over their cccupants, and although Lord SALIS- 
BURY was so much of a nineteenth-century representative 
as to find employment in journalism, and to seek fortune in 
the Colonies, he migit have imbibed many Elizabethan 
ideas from Hatfield, and thus continued the theories which 
came down from the CEcI1s. 

We have mentioned the house*was a family inheritance 
for nearly three centuries. ‘The’ place was historic at a 
much earlier period. Like Ely Place in London, it was 
a part of the possessions of the’ bishops of Ely, by whom a 
palace was there erected. When ‘ecclesiastical property 
changed hands by order: of Henry VIII: the king reserved 
Hatfield to himself. Epwarp VI. made it over to his 
sister ELIzABETH, and during Mary's reign she was under 
the cate of Sir THomas Pope at Hatfield. He endeavoured 
to amuse his chargeon one occasion by a pageant in the 
hall, for which he was rebuked by the queen. When it was 
ELizanetu’s turn to ascend the throne she held her first 
Privy Council at Hatfield. Witiiam Cecil, who was a 
native of Bourne, in Lincolnshire, was her Secretary of 
State. It is believed that during her long reign she was 
only once able to visit the mansion. WILLIAM Cecit might 
be considered as Prime Minister of England for more than 


through the fine walk of trees to the Vineyard, and ti 
showed them that which is in good order, and indee | 
place of great delight, which, together with our fine \\l 
through the Park, was of as much pleasure as couldb 
desired in the world for country pleasure and good a2 
At that time the grounds must have been open toh 
public as they have continued to be. It was characteris! ( 
the kindly spirit prevailing at Hatfield that on Satur 
although the owner was dying, the fine park was not cli 
In the eighteenth century there was a restoration, but h 
alterations failed to satisfy HoracE WALPOLE. 

It is generally asserted that the design of Hae 
House came from JoHN THORPE. “But no inform: 
exists respecting it among the plans and sketches fori 
the “Liber Veritatis” he left behind. It has also * 
doubted whether THORPE was living after 1607. Aci 
ing to Mr. Ropinson, who wrote a history of the buil? 
the outlay for so large a work was only 7,6314 11:3 
Stone-cutting by hand, which was largely employed 
cheaply executed at the beginning of the seventeenth’ 
tury. One of the items in the accounts runs as follo’' 
“For cuttinge of 48 stone Lyons which stande ait 
open worke of masonrye about the house, for 11 [a+ 
more, for the carving of the pewheads in the chappe t 
stone pedestalls in the open worke before the hous t 
chimney-peece in the upper chappell, and the Corlt 
heads which stand on the top of the stayre cases 0 | 
Northe side of the house, all which comes to 130/ 14? 
The chimneypiece referred to is likely to be one 1)» 
James’s room, in which Doric and Corinthian col? 
various marbles, bronze heads, &c., are introduced. 

The style of the building will be evident fro 
llustrations of the south or principal front. Itis * 
the most successful examples of the Italian Renal? 
which was then in vogue. The brickwork 1s ‘still 
excellent condition and the colour is most pleasing? 
eye. The wings project to an extent that would is 
thought excessive, but were in the sixteenth and seven’ 
centuries regarded as the most 


suitable arrang® 
The central part is raised, mainly to display the arms 
Earl of Sarispury; the bearings.are some 


times supp 


* See Illustrations. 


be those of King James, through whose influence ‘ 


| 
ae 


' England should 


_to say relates to 
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| 0 : 
foreign countries, 


i the money expended on the building was pro- 
Lee The arate meas central division imparts variety 
and affords a contrast for the wings. The date of the com- 
pletion of the mansion, 1611, is also introduced. The 
northern front has been treated in a simpler manner. 

The interior expresses a richness that is not coldly 
Classical. The elaborate carving of the newels, the panels 
with heads of Roman emperors, the screens and 
escutcheons with various quaint figures and paintings, are 
characteristic of a time when the advantages of the repose 
to. be derived from blank spaces were unappreciated. ‘The 
grand staircase leads to a gallery 163 feet 6 inches in 
length. The walls are panelled in novel forms, and from the 
armour, cabinets and curiosities are suggestive of a 
museum. There is also a fine library containing valuable 
booksand manuscripts. A description of the manuscripts is 
to be found in one of the volumes of the Historic 


Manuscripts Commission. ; 
The paintings in Hatfield House mainly consist of 


portraits of members of the family or of personages who | 


were connected with the Cxecits. The mansion and its 
contents have a character which is rare. In other stately 
homes can be found treasures which have been acquired 
by purchase in England or abroad; and become memorials 
of travel or of the taste of individual memters of the 
family. But at Hatfield there was seemingly an indiffer- 
ence to objects which the world sought after. All that is 
to be seen is suggestive of one family and their importance 
in the State. The house is their own memorial. In one 
sense it is isolated, and there is some excuse for a scion of 
the house if by “the magic force of habit” he should 
consider himself a being apart from the majority of men. 
There are older families than the CEcILs, and some of them 
have rendered many more services to England, but they 
are less anxious about the impressions of dignity which are 
made on their relatives or on Strangers. All that is dis- 
played is besides reminiscent of royal favour, and living 
amidst such surroundings can any one wonder the late 
owner conscientiously concluded that “dishonesty is in- 
volved in following public Opinion ” ? 


ees 
—— 


ONE-SIDED RECIPROCITY, 


| Ff ‘HE title of this article has a contradiction in terms, 
and is therefore absurd. But it serves to indicate 


an economic anomaly which many people are eager to 
Preserve. In other words, there is now a desire that 
be self-sacrificing to an extreme extent in 
countries can prosper. What we propose 
] to the subject of foreign imports, which has 
'@ particular interest for everyone who is engaged in 


order that other 


‘construction. 


When Joun ‘RusKIN made his first descent among the 
mysteries’ of political €conomy he displayed his fitness for 
dealing with the science by recommending the abolition of 
_Custom-houses throughout the world. That might appear 


an extraordinary suggestion to come from a young man 
‘whose thoughts 


But everyone acquainted with the literature of the science 


Joun Ruskin 
of import duties, but of dues 


} That is true to 
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bein 

derived from goods, are paid in the first instance by the 
Owners, but have to be repaid eventually by those who use 
or enjoy the goods. 

the ordinary taxation 
Englishman who purchases tobacco, tea, spirits, &c., from 
which the Custom-house officers “have received the stipu- 
lated amounts, and which are insignificant if compared with 
the value of goods admitted as if they were native products, 
is practically increasing the amount of his own income tax 
and local rates. pays is, however, for 
The remarkable 


incubus which can be with difficulty sustained. 

It is hardly necessary to say that political economy 
provides a plausible explanation for the burthen by which 
it appears to be a blessing in disguise. We have had, how- 
ever, a long experience in this country of what absenteeism 
involves and costs. The millions of money expended and 
the still larger number about to be expended on attempts to 
allay Irish discontent and to relieve Irish misery are simply 
the price which has had to be paid for the evil of ab- 
senteeism. If Irish landlords performed their duty and 
lived among their tenantry, setting them an example of 
industry and endeavouring to promote the common welfare, 
Ireland need not be more expensive to the Exchequer than 
England. But the political economists not only condoned 
the evil, but argued that when a landlord passed all his life 
on the Continent he was doing more good than if he had 
remained at home. In fact, no injury, it was asserted, 
could arise if he expended his whole fortune among 
foreigners. The rents he derived from wretched Irish 
tenants were said to represent foreign trade to the same 
amount, and the more he carried off the more was received 
from abroad by his tenants inreturn. Thedemonstrations were 
occasionally varied by figurative descriptions of how the sun 
drew water from the earth in one country, which was carried in 
clouds through the upper regions, and fell somewhere in the 
form of rain. The dehit and credit sides of the process 
were assumed to be ‘balanced with that accuracy which 
belongs to nature. When our trivial affairs are regarded 
abstractedly, they assume an appearance of evenness. 
From a remote point of view the earth’s surface, with its 
mountains and valleys, may seem to form a smooth globe. 
But ordinary people who have to look _at things more 
closely cannot reach those lofty elevations from which 
things lose their true character. 

Political economy resembles algebra. Equations, we 
all know, can be developed and resolved with the utmost 
exactitude. But when we apply them to concrete 
substances we discover that we must make allowances 
which experience dictates, The political economist in the 
same way has his formule, but does not always realise their 
abstract nature. If a man fail to find employment in his 
usualavocation, he is told he is at liberty to take up another. 
some extent, for there are organisations 
which may interpose obstacles. It is not, however, per- 
ceived that competency in a different calling is of slow 
attainment and may even be unattainable. The Germans, for 
instance, allow contractors to employ prisoners. But they 
stipulate that the prisoners must first be trained by the 
contractor at his expense, although by the time a man is 
qualified the term of the sentence may have expired, and 
his teacher has no claim on his services. That is the 
difference between theory and practice, but English pro- 
fessors say the Germans know nothing of true political 
economy. In the same way a workman is Supposed by 
the economist to be able to go from one place to another, 
however long may be the journey, in search of employment. 
The economist does not trouble himself about questions of 
distance, or whether the labourer can dispense with food 
during his peregrinations. English political economy 
abounds in similar supra-mundane peculiarities. Through 
its conclusions the Custom-house has practically ceased to 
be a toll-house. Ruskin expressed the desire that other 
countries would demolish theirs. But they are too wise 
and we stand alone in our disinterestedness. However 
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ridiculous it may seem, the reciprocity which was expected 
to extend through all civilised countries continues to be 
one-sided. 

At the present time economists are busy in discovering 
reasons to prevent any effort to remedy a state of affairs 
which is fast becoming disastrous to this country. They 
can state with truth that the opening of English ports to 
foreign corn was an unquesticnable advantage to the 
country. That result was, however, mainiy owing to an 
extraordinary visitation rather than to any discovery of the 
economists. The famine in Ireland, through which myriads 
died, excited alarm in England, and it was considered wise 
to secure an excess of food supplies. It cannot, however, 
be denied that one effect of providing against a contingency 
which did not arise was to disturb the industrial character 
of the country. Agriculture declined, and a vast number 
of people sought occupation in other ways in spite of their 
unfitness. It is now impossible to restore the old condition 
of the country. We have to depend on other parts of the 
world for bread. If the duty of a shilling a quarter on corn, 
which was abolished in 1870, has to be reimposed, it will 
not cause much self-denial to the humblest labourer. 

There are other things which must be looked on ia the 
same way. Owing to neglect and mismanagement, as well 
as dependence on foreigners, the supply of native timber is 
insufficient. Indeed, all materials required in manufactures 
should be treated with leniency by every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Happily we possess sources of supply for 
many things which we should consider as corresponding 
with those found within English boundaries, aithough 
hitherto they have not been sufficiently recognised. Tne 
necessity for a revision of our economic relations with other 
countries ought to have been investigated several years ago. 
But it gains new urgency from the responsibility imposed 
on Englishmen to satisfy the legitimate claims of the Colonies. 
At one time in France there was a common cry, Lérissent 
les colonies plutét qw un principe. 
French, as a home-keeping race, could not realise the 
importance of property at a distance. At a later time they 
were better informed, and after the war of 1870 Cochin- 
China was offered to BisMARCK as a part of the price for 
peace. England has proved too often the advantages of 
those separated parts of the Empire. What is more, we can 
be assured that such powers as France, Germany and the 
United States would gladly assume all the responsibilities 
of satisfying the colonists in the demands which they have 
made to us. ‘To political economists, who consider the 
highest duty of a man is to buy in the cheapest market and 
to sell in the dearest, the Colonies are like an investment 
yielding only a very low return. Empire to them means 
bankruptcy. But such conclusions are inevitable so long 
as the science is allowed to assume an authority for which 
it is not adapted. 

To the economist a man is no more than an animal that 
exchanges, and barter is consequently the be-all and end-all 
of his existence. ‘To gain the upper hand is supposed to be 
the only satisfaction in life, and in order to attain it honour 
and truth are too often sacrificed without compunction. 
Man, however, is to be considered not merely as a covetous 


individual complete in himself, but as a part, even if un- | 


worthy, of a great whole. He has, or should have, a 
country, and be willing to pay for his privilege. In an 
economical sense, it is true, the most successful people on 
the.earth is the race which has been described as /es Sans- 
patrie, It is the fact, however, that they also have a 
country in view, or at least many among them believe they 
will enter into possession of their old inheritance, and in that 
way are no exceptions to ordinary mortals. England, 
which yields profits for foreign producers who seldom or 
never visit it, is no doubt an ideal land for followers of 
the new finance. But it will never uphold the old reputa- 
tion for being foremost in everything that is worthiest of 
man if it should make over its manufactures to alien trusts. 
It was that England which gained the Colonies, and which, 
we hope. will never allow them to come under a different 
sway. If rightly considered as an element in sociology, 
political economy can render service like any other science, 
but if permitted to continue as supreme arbiter it can only 
lead to danger. 

Free Trade, as we have shown, was due to an emergency, 
and it was stimulated by a desire then strong for universal 


But in those days the | 


peace. The two were considered as synonymous, and th’ 
great advocates of the repeal of the Corn Laws usual] 
intermingled the two in their orations. But after sixty yea 
how few countries have responded to the English appea’ 
or have had the hardihood to imitate the English exampli 
To do so would be to disregard the experience of countle: 
generations. Every country has insisted on its speci: 
privileges. The word “sycophant” remains as evidence ; 
the resolution of the Athenians, who were enlightened ; 
well as temperate,'to keep their figs for their own enjo 
ment, and to reward the informers who discovered tt 
criminals who exported them among strangers. Even | 
the story is doubtful, itis at least evidence of an ancie: 
belief that individual gain is sometimes to be sacrificed | 
the needs of the majority. There is no jealousy of th 
kind in England. But those with whom we trade heavi 
mulct whatever-is offered to ‘them. Indeed, none of o; 
customers can imagine, unless very imperfectly, that Fr 
Trade means fair trade on mutual conditions. The Freni 
merchant who:was consulted: by CoLBerT about the be 
means of advancing French trade replied Zasssez jain 
laissez passer: He would now say the liberty was nott 
be extended to both parties in the ‘transaction, for one ; 
least ought to be handicapped. That is the position | 

England at'the present time. It is only necessary for 


| visitor to purchase English goods of any sort in a foreig 


town to discover the signification of /azssez faire in 
financial sense, and if he will purchase foreign goods of 
similar kind in England he will ascertain how different 
the same idea may appear to people in various countrie 
Indeed, in England it is possible to obtain goods at a mu 
cheaper rate than they are sold for in the neighbourho 
of their production. ey! 
Everyday experience confirms what was stated by \ 
Deacon, C.E,, in a letter which appeared in our Suppl 
ment of last week. Speaking: of the importations of ir 
and steel from foreign countries he said, ‘‘ This country 
used as the dumping ground for their surplus productio 
at prices under cost for the purpose of reducing their co} 
to a low figure, in order that they may make a profit, 
their home markets.” It is indeed difficult to believe tt: 
the prices are evidence of honest trading; but in the purs) 
of cheapness not only individuals, but public bodies (': 
municipal trading and foreign imports are inseparable), 2 
regardless of the manner in which foreign goods are pt: 
duced, and thus we find all over the country many examp: 
which are not the result of a more satisfactory system! 
working, and are valueless as incitements to our 0’ 
manufacturers. ret 
It will be objected that we are one-sided in ¢ 
remarks. But they are borne: out by the statements f 
those who have visited manufactories in the countr: 
reputed to. be our strongest rivals. Take the case of t? 
United States as exhibited in the reports of the Mosij 
Industrial Commission. We have already described 1? 
remarks of the members more immediately connected w} 
building. They were not calculated to make Englishm! 
lament over their own degeneration. Coarseness and scat’ 
ing were allowed to prevail in construction which no Engl 
architect would tolerate. In other trades a correspondi, 
weakness was noticed. The work in the boiler-shops al 
shipyards is declared to be of not so good a quality s 
was done in England. The locomotives are said to » 
generally of an inferior character and extremely ugly. 
the structural ironwork such as bridges we read, “L® 
everything else in that country, utility of the moment sees 
the watchword, making the country as a whole seem l¢ 
a country of temporary expedients.” There 1s mih 
else to the same effect, and they reveal that when Ameri 
works are examined by workmen’s miscroscopes they. ° 
not possess that wonderful perfection ascribed to them2 
England. But there is one lesson which can be dran 
from the reports, and it is thus expressed:—“ Probe © 
American iron and steel industry sufficiently deep, anclt 
reveals the fact that in spite of unlimited supplies of 1" 
materials, cheap transit, latest improvements in machin} 
and enormous concentrations of capital, the wealth! 
manufacturers strenuously assert the continued necessity) 
prohibitive tariffs as the only means of ‘maintaining 24 
securing their home trade against outside competito: 
But the iron and steel industry is not the only one indeb« 
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ion. We may therefore ask, If the English race 
a peat of the Atiantie is not afraid to adapt its se 
to the circumstances of the time, why it should on the eth 
side be considered fatal to prosperity to adopt a ae ar 
policy? The political economist may perhaps be able to 
devise a formula which will sanctify an alteration. ; 
It may be gratifying to our vanity to stand me 
upholding a policy of Free Trade. We must also remember 
that the principle and practice have got such a hold on 
this country, a vast number of Englishmen have found it 
more profitable to become the agents of foreigneys rather 
than independent producers. They will naturally uphold 
‘the theorists. It is not, however, to be expected that such 
a change as is desirable can be accomplished without 
causing inconvenience. But the common sense of the 


people must in the end realise that the present system of 


sacrificing our own interests to those of our rivals is ridiculous. 
Originally political economy was not held to bea science 
so infallible as never to need alteration. One of the earliest 
of its pioneers was Davin Hume. His advocacy of foreign 
trade was carried to excess, but “nicely calculated less or 
more” in gain did not appear to him as the swmmum donum. 
Accordingly he said, “A government has great reason to 
preserve with care its people and its manufactures. Its 
money it may safely trust to the course of human affairs 
without fear or jealousy. Or if it ever give attention to this 
latter circumstance, it ought only to be so far as it affects 
the former.” A little of that preserving is all that is sought. 
| ‘Let it supersede approval of the one-sided reciprocity 
_ which threatens to become fatal not only to English 
_ Manufactures, but to the English people, by a policy which 
_ is demanded by the exigencies of the present, if not of future 

éimes, 


THE TOWN WALL OF STIRLING. 


i ye a meeting of the Stirling Town Council on the 17th 
inst, a memorial was submitted from the Stirling 
Natural History and Archzological Society against a proposal 
' made by the burgh committee of the Town Council to sell part 
‘of the old town wall to certain private individuals in order to 
give a frontage to new buildings, The following is the text of 
_ the memorial :— 
I. The town of Stirling is one of the few walled towns in 
_ Scotland, and nowhere else can there be seen so impressive an 


ind also make it a popular resort for tourists, 
dvantage 7 tts merchants and tradesmen. 
‘rence with the town wall, one of the chief evide 

once of nces of the 
atiquity of the burgh, would, it is believed, rather tend to 
Jure than promote its commercial interests, 

2. It is impossible to separate the 
all from another question of public importance 
'€servation of the Back Walk. which js: 
the most beautiful and picturesque features of 


to the great 
Any further inter- 


inhabitants as a pleasure walk, 
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of the town. The site of the public library was specially 
selected on account of the quiet and retired character of the 
locality, but the proposal now before the Council would 
eventually place it in the centre of a noisy thoroughfare. 

3. In the year 1878, when a similar proposal to the one now 
made was brought forward by the late Provost Christie, it 
excited the strongest indignation in the community, who felt 
that the precious privilege and boon which they enjoy in the 
Back Walk, sheltered by its old historic wall, was being sacri- 
ficed for the convenience and Profit of a few proprietors. 
There can be little doubt that this feeling still exists, and if it 
had been supposed that the burgh committee were really 
serious in their proposal, or that such an encroachment on the 
public rights would be tolerated by the present Town Council, 
it would have found as strong expression as it did twenty-five 
years ago. 

Your memorialists earnestly trust that the Corporation of 
this ancient and Royal burgh will strenuously oppose all 
attempts to destroy any part of the town wall or Back Walk, 
and will rather maintain and cherish features of the town which 
have been so highly prized in the past, and are so well calcu- 
lated to afford instruction and enjoyment to the present and 
future generations. 

Ex-Bailie Gourlay, convener of the burgh committee, asked 
that the matter be remitted back for further consideration. 

Bailie Watt : Is there the slightest danger of this vandalism 
being committed ? 

Ex-Bailie Gourlay: I have no hesitation in saying there 
would be no vandalism although the wall was wiped out. 

Treasurer Buchanan having indicated his desire to move 
an amendment, Provost Thomson said the feeling appeared to 
be against the continuance of a discussion on a subject that 
sought to destroy a prominent feature of the town, and he 
thought the convener and his committee would be well advised 
if they did not seriously attempt to bring before the Town 
Council again any minute which would propose the destruction 
or removal of any portion of the town wall. After further dis- 
Cussion, the matter was remitted to the committee for further 
consideration, the Provost remarking that it would give the 
majority who were in favour of the proposal an opportunity of 
repentance, 

A communication was also submitted from the Glasgow 
Stirlingshire and Sons of the Rock Society containing the 
following excerpt minute of a meeting of directors held on 
August 13 :—At a meeting of the directors of this Society held 
to-day, the proposal to take down the part of the old Stirling 
town wall to the east of the new public library was under con- 
sideration. It was unanimously resolved to make a strong 
representation to the Town Council against the destruction of 
any part of such an ancient and interesting historic relic and 
landmark, and the secretary was instructed to write the town 
clerk to that effect, and to express the extreme regret that 
would be felt by the members of this Society should the pro- 
posal be carried into effect.—ARTHUR FORBES, secretary.” 

The following letter from the hon. secretary of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society was also read :— 

“88 West Regent Street, Glasgow ; 
August 13, 1903. 

“Dear Sir,—I regret to hear that it is proposed to obtain 
Powers to pull down the portion of the old historic town wall 
of Stirling, extending from the new public library to Wolf 
Craig. This Society cannot of course know the reasons which 
may be urged for this step, but it has more than once offered 
respectful remonstrance against any destruction of valued 
relics of the past which can never be replaced. One of the 
glories of Stirling is the preservation of its historical buildings, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the Town Council will take 
no step which may imperil any of them.—Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, hon. secretary.—The Town Clerk, 
Stirling.” 


ee 
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HASTINGS CASTLE.* 


qte Castle of Hastings (Haestinga-Ceaster of the Anglo- 

___ Saxons) is situate upon the remains of a natural plateau 
which surmounts the termination of a spur running south- 
wards from the mainland to the seashore. On either side of 
this spur is a valley, the eastern one forming the bed of an 
ancient harbour, called by the Anglo-Saxons Haestinga-Port, 
and by the Normans one of the chief of the Cinque Ports. 
There is evidence that this harbour and the castle plateau 
extended further southward, on land now overflowed by the sea, 
and there also probably was the old town of Hastings. The 
castle plateau was occupied in prehistoric days by a Neolithic 
settlement. Remains from this settlement are to be seen in the 
Hastings Museum. No Roman remains have been discovered, 
and beyond the fact that there was a Ceaster at Hastings in 


* A paper read by Mr. 


ate Charles Dawson, 
visit of Le Souvenir 


F.S.A., F.G.S., at the 
Normand on the 2tst inst. ; 


— 


Anglo-Saxon times, which possessed a mint, one cannot point 
definitely to any of the earthworks now to be seen as attribut- 
able to the Anglo-Saxon. In the autumn of 1066 King Harold 
probably dismantled any existing fortification before pro- 
ceeding northward against Tostig, leaving the south coast 
wholly unprotected. 

William, Duke of Normandy, landed opposite the castle of 
Pevensey on Friday, September 28, 1066 (the eve of St. 
Michael’s Mass). Pevensey at that time stood upon an island 
surrounded by the sea and salt marshes. William proceeded 
to reconnoitre the land, probably in the direction of Hooe, in 
the neighbourhood of Hastings, and decided to remove to 
Hastings as a better base for his subsequent operations. His 
army probably marched past Standard Hill towards Hastings, 
and it was perbaps at this hill that his standard was unfurled 
first on the mainland of. England. 

Duke William entered Hastings on the day of St. Michael, 
the patron saint of Normandy, and this fact is probably com- 
memorated by the design on the town seal, which bears the 
representation of St. Michael slaying the dragon, and the 
motto which surrounds it, “Cruel dragon, thee the power of 
Michael shall conquer.” The dragon on this occasion was 
the dragon standard of Wessex, under which Harold fought 
the battle of Hastings. The reverse side of the seal probably 
depicts an exploit of the Hastings Cinque Ports squadron 
under Hubert de Burgh off Dover in the year 1217. 

The Bayeux tapestry depicts many incidents of this visit, 
among others either the building or the restoration of a castel- 
lum at Haestinga-Ceaster. This probably surmounted the 
existing mound at Hastings Castle, and the fosse which sur- 
rounds it and intersects the plateau is probably the particular 
ditch that William ordered to be dug there. William’s ships 
were berthed in the harbour at Hastings, and it was there, 
while the Duke was inspecting his ships, that Hugh Margot, a 
monk of Fécamp, came to him on an embassy from Harold. 
The town at this time was probably burnt and ravaged, and it 
was not until after the Conquest that the new town of Hastings 
sprang up alongside of the Norman fortress in the valley of 
the Bourne. 

This town is known in the records as “ Nova Hastinga” 
William’s camp at Hastings was admirably situated as a base 
of operations. The district around it is enclosed by a range of 
hills extending from Fairlight to Heathland (Telham Hill), 
near Battle, and from Battle to Boreham Bridge, near Standard 
Hill, and by the marshes of Pevensey In the days when, in 
Sussex, the tops of the hill-ranges and rivers were the principal 
highways, it was important to hold possession of them. The 
range of hills enclosing the district of Hastings is broken only 
at one spot—at Battle. This probably Harold knew, since his 
Manor of Crowhurst was situate there, and he therefore seized 
upon this pass in the hill-range and occupied a plateau behind 
it. This move destroyed William’s northern line of communi- 
cations between Hastings and Pevensey Harold’s way to 
Hastings was, however, barred by the Norman outposts at 
Heathland, and it was to this hill that William brought up his 
troops from Hastings. 

‘After the battle William came back victorious to Hastings, 
and directed that the body of Harold should be buried upon 
the hills at his camp by the sea. Harold was there buried 
beneath a heap of stones by William Malet, with an epitaph 
commanding his body to lie there by order of the duke and his 
spirit to watch over the sea and shore, as he did while living. 
William remained five days at Hastings after the battle, hoping 
to receive the submission of the kingdom. He then marched 
towards Dover by way of Romney,: leaving a garrison at 
Hastings under the command of Humphrey of Tilleul, who, 
indeed, had had charge of the castle since it first began to rise, 
and whose figure is probably that shown in the Bayeux tapestry 
as directing the operations of the workmen. 

Upon the division of the English lands by the Conqueror, 
Hastings and a tract of land surrounding it, called its ‘‘ Rape,” 
was given to Robert, Count of Eu, who was also castellan of 
the fortress. He founded within its walls the collegiate church 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which he endowed with seven 
prebends, held by secular canons under a dean. One of the 
early deans of the church was Thomas 2 Becket, and later on 
Walter Langton, Bishop of Coventry and Chancellor to 
Edward III. One of the prebendaries was the famous William 
of Wykeham. The Castle underwent many vicissitudes. It 
was strengthened, and a keep (Tur) built by Henry II. King 
John, in his flight from Prince Louis the Dauphin in 1216, 
destroyed the Castle. probably by fire, since traces of a con- 
flagration remain. It was restored by Henry III. about the 
year 1225, but fell into decay during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, chiefly owing to the depredations of the sea, 
and to the fact that the moneys contributed towards the Castle 
guard were misapplied. 

The Castle and Rape were successively held by the Counts 
of Eu, the Dukes of Britanny, the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
Pelham family, the Hoo family, and the latter granted it back 
to the Pelham family, in whose hands the Castle still remains. 
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The collegiate church and its prebends were dissolved ath 
Reformation in the time of Henry VIII. (1545). The Cont 
of Eu used Hastings as a place of embarkation, and the ee 
vision of a ship for the lord’s use in transit was madeh 
subject of knight service of one of the tenants of the Rp, 
Among the historical events connected with the Castle 1 4 
mention the embarkation there of William II. on his invzo 
of Normandy in 1094. It was on that occasion that the z+} 
bishop (Anselm of Bec) rebuked the king on the immonit 
of his court, which Eadmer, his secretary, has so vill 
described. It was here also that King John passed ceaj 
maritime laws and ordained the sovereignty of the Enis 
flag over the high seas; an ordinance which lost much ¢ j 
glamour by John’s subsequent flight and destruction o:h 
Castle. King Edward I. also passed some maritime lay ; 
Hastings. The military history of the Castle. closes at a in 
paratively early date, but the collegiate church (or Royal re 
Chanel, as Edward I. chose to call it) had many intereir 
vicissitudes, and the records throw a very interesting side?] 
on the ecclesiastical history of the period extending bet'e 
its foundation and its dissolution. : 
Architecturally the castle:consists of an inner and an ti 
ward, the former being walled and the latter consisti) 
earthworks only. The inner ward contains a mound jj 
north-western angle, and upon this probably stood its 7 
wooden keep. An_ interesting subterranean dungeo 0 
Norman date is to be seen in this mound, There wertji 
lines of trenches, those on the west side being now en@ 
destroyed. The more massive walls of the Castle are attrilte 
to the building of Henry II.’s time, and most of the tha 
walls, including those on the east side, belong to the reij: 
Henry III. A large portion of the Castle, including the 2 
built by Henry II. (probably of rectangular form), has e 
destroyed by the sea, which formerly undermined the cli ¢ 
the south side, which has fallen down and has been win 
away. The chapel within the Castle probably contain t 
oldest Norman masonry, but it seems also to have been it 
by King John, and most of the best work now remainings 
Henry II1’s time It consisted of a nave and cloister ot 
south side, a choir and chancel. There was one central w 
with a spire above the choir, and two western towers, Cc? 
which may be seen. The dean’s and canon’s lodgings’ 
mostly situated on the western side of the chapel. The? 
of the secular canons who served the church were not Gt 
guished for their morals “ corrupting the neighbouring fk 
as the records say, and this subject led to frequent diser¢ 
ments between the Bishops of Chichester and the Kin} 
England, each claiming jurisdiction over the vicars. 


STONEHENGE. 


LETTER has been sent by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 1 
man of the Commons and Footpaths Presert 
Society, to. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., chairman | 
Wilts County Council, relating to the rights of the pulc 
respect of Stonehenge. He writes :— 
August |. 
Dear Fitzmaurice,—I learn from the reports in the¢ 
papers that the Wilts County Council, of which you are 2 
man, at its meeting last week arrived at two decision ¥ 
regard to Stonehenge :—(1) It declined to accede to the p 
cation of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation <0 
for a contribution to the costs of legal proceedings to be ! 
taken by them for vindicating the right of public access) 
monument, by well-defined and long-used carriage way | 
of charge, and for removing the fences which haveb 
erected across these roads, and which so cruelly dig 
Stonehenge ; (2) it agreed to forward to the Governme; 
apparently without comment or approval as to terms, tn0 
made to you as chairman of the council by the owner |, 
land on which the monument stands to sell his tere) 
and eight acres of land for the sum of 50,000; * aaa 
With respect to (1), 1_ may remind you that the appl? 
was made by the Society many months ago und. 
impression that there would be difficulty in obtaining ! 
from the county‘council or the general public full peo 
support for the necessary legal proceedings. Later, hee 
when the county council a few weeks ago decided not 1€ 
undertake these proceedings, on the ground, mainly, tit 
cost of them cught to be borne by the general public rath't 
by the district council, on whom they would fall if litigatic’ 
set in motion by the county council, the Society deci* 
make an appeal to the public for the whole of the ne's 
funds. This appeal met with’ such general support, te!” 
the great public interest taken in the question, that the ' 
found themselves in a position to undertake whateve® 
are necessary for determining the question of right, at 
accordingly instructed their. solicitors to commence " 
further delay (of which there has been too much in tht 
the necessary legal proceedings. ; | 


| 
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badly provided with water, and although some houses appear 
more convenient than others, yet all of them are wretched. 
Only when arrived at the theatre, continues he, and on dis- 


| it is not likely that any material progress will 
. be Bee ea tceediaes: cn after the Long Vacation, 
' there will be ample time afforded for negotiation Bae ce 
Government, yourself and the landowner concerne aut 1e 
_ transfer of the interest of the latter in the Sete ace his 
| will be a solution eminently satisfactory to the Society, ee ene 
! them from an invidious task, provided it is clearly un oer 
, that the fence which so disfigures the monument will be re- 
| moved and that the terms of purchase are reasonable. 
| The Society thinks it necessary to make these peseryagons, 
| for it has been suggested in some quarters that the ans 
should be maintained even after purchase of the auercrs y 
a public authority. They feel strongly that the ee ence 
_ should be removed in any case, whatever other means of pro- 
tection may hereafter be deemed advisable. ; : 
They are also of opinion, in view of the great popes to} 
| the legal issues involved in this case, and the bearing which a 
| decision on them may have on many cases of the same kind in 
, Other parts of the country, that unless the terms of purchase 
are much more reasonable than those now offered, it would be 
more to the interest of the public that the question of the right 
of access to the monument should be determined in the first 


instance, 


reputation. The enlightened and impartial Greek who makes 
this acknowledgment was the disciple of Aristotle, and wrote 
some years after the death of Alexander, His testimony should 


ing who still imagine seriously that no town in the universe 
ever equalled Athens in beauty. The constitution of a popular 
government opposed invincible obstacles to the pomp of the 
Athenians by preventing them from raising palaces in the 
capital. During the prosperous days of the Republic, says 
Demosthenes, the houses of Themistocles and Aristides, undis- 
tinguished by the smallest appearance of superiority, bore a 
perfect resemblance to those of their neighbours. The nobility 
of Attica conceived naturally an aversion to inhabit such acity, 
and chose to domineer in some solitary spot or in the smallest 
village rather than be confounded with what they called an 
imperious populace, whose glory consisted in repressing all 
other pride but its own: It is further necessary to observe that 
the most ancient cities of Greece, such as Thebes, Sparta, 
Argos and Athens were built almost at random. In propor- 
tion as their population increased new quarters were con- 
structed, but the ancient edifices would neither admit of order 
nor symmetry. On this account the towns of the Greek colonies, 
both in Europe and Asia, possessed infinitely more regularity; 
the ground was there allotted at pleasure, the public places were 
marked out with taste, and the streets either ran parallel or 
crossed each other at right angles. This really was the 
case at Thurium, a town in Italy founded on the ruins of the 
ancient Sybares, and a plan of that remarkable place has been 
transmitted to us by Diodorus Siculus, 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


HE most considerable division of Attica, called the Pedion, 
: i was an oval valley belonging to the town of Athens ; its 
whole extent did not exceed nine miles in length and six in 
‘breadth, according to the calculation of modern travellers, 
, This soil, watered by the Cephisus, the Ilissus and the Eridan, 
was well adapted for the culture of olives. Vast forests of such 
trees, when in bloom, appeared like a white veil sustained by 
branches of a dusky green, and numberless birds of various 
‘kinds took shelter there as they returned in spring out of Asia. 
_ The possessors of those great plantations were the richest and 
“perhaps the most refined among the Athenians, for such» cele- 
brated men as Socrates, Sophocles, Thucydides, Plato and 
_Epicurus were all natives of the different villages around recently held for the Baptist schools, Luton, comprise a large 
Athens. This district was divided equally by ten great roads, | hall with galleries around, fifteen classrooms, church parlour, 
which, like the radii of a circle, tended towards a common infants’ room, cloakrooms, &c., and the usual conveniences. 
centre until they reached the capital. On entering the city, | The whole of the rooms will be electrically ventilated. The 
says Dicewarchus, no person would imagine himself at Athens ; | estimated cost is about 4,600/, The authors of the selected 
the streets, he adds, are strikingly irregular, the town in general | design are Messrs, George Baines & R. Palmer Baines, London. 


The Selected Designs submitted in a limited competition 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Near the north-eastern boundary of Derbyshire, and 
close to the railway station at Hope, exploration on a small 
scale is now being conducted on behalf of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society by Mr. JoHN GaRSTANG, of Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. In the village of Brough some 
buildings are to be seen in which evidently ancient masonry 
was employed. The stone was supposed to be derived 
from a castle at Glossop, but there it was only second-hand. 
Parts of columns, fragments of sculpture and grooved 
stones could hardly be said to have been produced in 
Medizval times. Antiquities on a smaller scale were 
turned up from time to time. It was therefore decided to 
try experiments in excavation. On the first day labour was 
rewarded by encountering the foundation ‘walls of a 
Roman stronghold, which in places were only some 8 or 
10 inches below the surface. Both inner and outer walls 
were afterwards laid bare. They vary in thickness from 
3 to 5 feet, and are of grit-stone. Evidently a fort or castle, 
as distinguished from a camp, stood there, and it is not 
impossible a Roman station. What is supposed to be the 
pretorium in the centre has been discovered, and the four 
gates or openings are clearly visible. The work is being 
done on systematic lines. Numerous fragments of tiles, 
bricks and broken pottery, some evidently being portions 
of urns of baked clay, have been unearthed. ‘The latest 
discovery is a bath. 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Association is not wealthy, 
for an addition of fifty two members in a year and a balance 
of 2822, in bank are considered as highly noteworthy advan- 
tages. But the Association is doing excellent work under 
economical conditions. For example, it was decided at the 
annual meeting to vote 30/ towards the excavation of 
Treceiri Fortress. Outside Wales that name is likely to be 
unknown. The defence stands on the summit of Eifl 
mountain in the Lleyn promontory. It is assumed to date 
from the first or second century of our era, the relics found 
being of the late Bronze Age. The fortress is in a 
remarkable state of preservation. The outer wall is fairly 
compact, and the inner wall is in an almost perfect state, 
and has remains of a rampart ro feet high, while within the 
enclosure, which embraces about 5} acres, there are about 
140 cutiau or huts. Thirty of the huts have been exca- 
vated, and there have been brought to light two bronzes 
and two Egyptian porcelain beads, which it is presumed 
were brought over by traders, British and Roman pottery, 
iron knives, sling stones and spindle horns. Outside the 
two entrances to the fortress are elaborate works of defence, 
and there is one sally-port which has a stone lintel, the only 
known example in Wales. The exploration has been con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr: RoperT BURNARD, Mr. 
Barinc-GouLp and Mr. Harotp Hucues. As yet the 
work can be regarded as only partly accomplished. 


-Tur Palazzo di Venezia in Rome, which stands at the 
end of the Corso, is unlike most buildings of its class, for 
it recalls the Medizval castles of Italy. It was designed 
by GuiLiano DA Majano, and therefore dates from the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The stones employed in 
its construction are thought to have been derived from the 
Colisseum. The palace owes its origin to Pope Paut II, 
who was elected in 1464. He was a Venetian, and he 
endeavoured to unite all Italy against the Turks then 
threatening Europe. It was used as a summer abode by 
some of his successors. The Duke of FERRARA, Borzo 
p Ester, lived in it and acknowledged himself to be a 
feudatory of the Pope. It also served as a palace of 
CHARLES VIII. of France for a short time. Puus IV., who 
presided at the second meetings of the Council of Trent, 
presented it to the Venetian Republic in order that it 
might serve as a residence for their envoy.and as a reward 
for being the first State to accept the decrees of the 
Council. On the downfall of the Republic the building 
fell into a state of decay. Then it passed into the posses- 
sion of Austria and was restored. But it cannot be said at 
the present time that the building is complete. A part, the 
palazzetto, if not the whole of the large building, is likely to 
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be removed in order to provide ample space for te 
memorial of Victor EMANUEL, which would lose much 
its effect if buildings came too near it. There is con. 
quently one of those coincidences which occur in histo. 
The building was erected by one Venetian patriarch, ad 
it is doomed to fall during the Papacy of another. 


UntiL a few years ago the wall-papers producédn 
Great Britain were in demand by the Germans. T'y 
were preferred on account of their superior and endurg 
qualities to French papers. But the trade, like m3 
others, has been declining in Germany. British papeiis 
less admired, and unless strong efforts are made ¢ 
German market will be lost. What is more importt, 
German papers are finding their way to other countrs. 
During five years the quantity exported has increased )j 
83 per cent. The imports have fallen. No doubt 
papers mostly exported are of a cheaper kind, we 
those imported include the more expensive makes. Hy. 
ever, the German industry has also greatly improved in e 
manufacture of the latter ; the British manufacturers woi 
do well to pay greater attention to the patterns herén 
favour. The days when the so-called “‘ British style” 
the fashion, more especially for bedrooms, are over; js 
fashion materially assisted the introduction and devep 
ment of the recent German style called “ Jugend stj,’ 
though it is not likely that it will last long, for its exagga 
tions have a tiring effect ; it has, however, given m1 
German industries (wall-paper, hangings, furniture, &c ; 
new impetus, which must prove detrimental to fonz 
competitors. Whether under the new arrangements) 
which competition is diminished the character of Engst 
papers will be upheld may be doubted. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return has appeared showing h 
expenditure on technical education in England and We 
for the year 1901-2. The amount is large, and it is tb 
hoped the skill acquired by the students will corresgn 
with the outlay. The total is 1,057,3992 os. 2d., of we 
sum 1,008,9472. 14s. 3¢. was expended in England. =i 
not possible to discover how much was laid out on buili 
but it is shown by the return that 21,7287 85. 3a. was lee 
under the Public Libraries and Museums Acts and apie 
to the building or maintenance of science and art sch)l 
art galleries or museums. In the preceding year, 19\- 
the total expenditure in England and Wales ¥ 
1,051,422/, os. g@.; the increase is therefore less 
6,0002, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HATFIELD HOUSE, HERTS: SOUTH FRONT. DETAIL, SOUTH FIN 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED EXTENSION OF HULL TOWN Hib 


HE scheme as suggested by the conditions entailt! 
removal of a portion of the buildings existing ot 
site, and the internal rearrangement of the portion et 
the council-chamber. The new buildings are plann 
two groups, the centre containing public hall, cou¢ 
chamber and committee-rooms, with entrances in +# 
Gelder Street and Hanover Square, the west end ot 
site being occupied by the Law Courts Department. 
elevations generally were to be carried out in yi 
Mansfield stone and red brick. The estimated cost ¢! 


work was 97,0002. Mr. W. Ernest HAZELL is the arclé 


PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, NORTHWOOD, 
DETACHED HOUSE, NORTHWOOD. ; 


SIMPLE treatment has been attempted in } 
yan houses in red brick and white rough-cast with © 
The builder ¢' 
of Northwoo¢? 
Mr. | 


overhanging wood cornices and eaves. 
pair of houses was Mr. JOSEPH GREEN, 
of the single house Mr. C. Eames, of Watford. 
Ex.coop, A.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


. ixti l congress of the British Archeological 
ders pea 0 ied in Sheffield on the 1oth inst. 

Association was op’ } 1 4 ae 
. Alderman Wycliffe Wilson) formally receive 
lhe. waters the town hall. Mr. R. E. Leader, the presi- 
Neue oe viedoed the welcome, and hoped the visit would 
arreet the busy hurry of Sheffield for a moment, and remind 


i i that it owed something to those who 
i to el rather difficult to get Sheffield to 
interest itself about antiquity. But Sheffield tise nae: a 

' enthusiastic attachment for their town, and he Hopes ev - 
of the Association would induce some of them to take an in 
roel in eee ee then taken to the parish church. Mr. 

| J.B. Wigfull, architect, one of the local hon. secretaries, hy 

a description of the history of the church. Nothing very defi- 
nite was known about the early history of the church. 


Manor Lodge. 


anor Lodge was next visited It isa wreck. Well might 
| Mer! Leder, oie the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, repeat that 
Sheffield has taken little interest in things that are old. The 
Manor House was one of its most interesting associations with 
‘the history of the country. Mary Queen of Scots. was im- 
prisoned there for many a long year, although during most 
of her confinement she was a sort of prisoner-guest. But the 
_ old manor is now ina terrible state. It looks as though there 
‘had been a big fire there recently. A chimney-stack stands at 
one end. In another part the roof is bare, and the falling 
‘timbers look much as they would after a fire brigade had been 
\ attending to them. The place seems to be open to everybody 
| without much care, The Duke of Norfolk is having some 
researches made under the direction of Mr. T. Winder, and 
there is a prospect of the place being looked after more care- 
fully in future. Unfortunately there is little left to care for. 
_ The tower outside the walls of the old Manor House has been 
| restored from its farm associations, and now forms the most 
interesting object of interest. Mr. Winder had prepared a 
paper on the history of the old house, but he wisely 
handed round~ copies ‘so that members could study 
it at their leisure. In a few words he briefly: explained 
the history of the place. Very little is certain. An 
‘alderman of the City Council went so far as to say 
that the only “fact” that could be stated as a fact about the 
place was that Wolsey occupied a room which was pointed out 
‘in the old house. Mr, Winder said the tower now standing 
was Mary’s prison, and members climbed through the white- 
_wash to her apartments. But there were doubting Thomases 
in the party. Mr, Winder himself rather encouraged the 
' doubters by admitting that it was strange that Mary should be 
'“imprisoned” outside the walls of the prison. One dis- 
‘tinguished archeologist cross-examined the caretaker on the 
matter. It might be possible to doubt Mr. Winder, but an old 
man who had looked after ‘the place for years, and knew just 
as much as he had been told, was readily accepted as un- 
‘deniable evidence. In the old portion of the ruins was a place 
pointed out as a possible guard-room. It is now the abode of 
smells. The general secretary had to use his whistle freely 
before he could get all the members away from the interesting 
old ruin, There were so many theories to advance and upset. 
Then they drove back to the warmer atmosphere of Sheffield 
for the evening gatherings. 


Sheffield’s Early Records. 


ee the evening ab ue a conversazione at the town hall, 
on the invitation of the Lord Mayor and L 

yr y d Lady Mayoress of 
_ _Mrn RE, Leader, in the course of his presidential address, 
said during the thirty years that had elapsed since the British 
Archeological Association honoured Sheffield by holding its 
annual congress there great changes had taken place. A town 
of some 250,000 inhabitants had developed into a city of over 
400,000. Its central streets had been reconstructed almost 
2eyond recognition. The remorseless extension of. its bound- 
iries had been accompanied by a lamentable sacrifice. of 
Deautiful surroundings and the submerging of many old land- 
narks. » The, immense modern activity,’ evidenced by this 
naterial Prosperity, was inimical to a study of archeology, and 
° the conservation of matters of antiquarian interest, The 
Opography of Sheffield was the key toits history. The slopes 
lat rose from the confluence of Sheaf with Don, buttressed 
_y 4 rampart of hills and wild moorland, girdled with primeval 
Drests, and remote, on the only accessible side, from the great 
de of life, formed an ideal place of settlement when might 
as the only right, when it was desirable not to tempt foes, 
ad essential to be Provided with secure lines of defence or 
treat if they came. ee 

F. Little was certain as to the British inhabitants of the dis- 
¥e But general knowledge of the slight impress made on 
'€ less vulnerable parts of the country by the centuries of 
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Roman occupation taught them that the tribe or tribes there 
escaped conquest. When the Romans departed the long- 
headed, black-haired people of whom Mr. Addy found traces 
were left, until in course of time another stubborn resistance 
had to be offered to bands of invading Germanic tribes. 
Slowly, painfully, and long years after more open parts of the 
country had been subjected, the Saxon fixed his hold on 
Hallamshire, driving to other regions a race which disdained 
to sink its freedom by commingling with the outlander. So 
the Saxon erected his dwellings on the slopes between Loxley, 
Rivelin and Sheaf, and overlooking the broad valley where 
these become united in the Don. But little was known of the 
Saxon occupation. Equally in the dark were they about the 
fortunes of Hallamshire when the Danes overran the land. 
Their chief ethnological guide there was philology, and the 
outstanding fact in connection with the place-names and 
dialect of Hallamshire was their singular freedom from that 
Scandinavian element which manifested itself in closely- 
surrounding districts. Dr. Henry Bradley had pointed out 
that the names included within a circle of twelve miles radius 
round Sheffield were almost exclusively of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Their dialect, too, was a thing apart, showing robust indi- 
viduality and self-centred independence. The common speech 
supported, though somewhat less emphatically than place- 
names, the evidence of pure Saxon descent. 

It might reasonably be conjectured that when Dane and 
Saxon had agreed to live side by side, the people of Hallam- 
shire, again benefiting by their exclusion, enjoyed a fair 
measure of peace and prosperity. That certainly was their 
state when the Norman invasion burst upon the land. At that 
time the township was protected by encompassing stockade and 
ditch. Outside were the common pastures and the plough 
lands ; the fields apportioned among the husbandmen in those 
long strips of which their land boundaries retained distinct 
traces to this day. The Saxo-Danish lord’s aula of that period 
had faded, leaving not a rack behind. Under aline of Norman 
lords, sagacious enough to conserve the existing order, though 
grafting on it new forms, the commonalty settled down under 
a rule that, if sternly arbitrary, was paternal. - If it conceded 
no rights it insured to the obedient tacit privileges. The out- 
ward visible mark of the change was the suppression of 
Hallam, and the emergence of Sheffield as the seat of the lord. 
The De Lovetots and Furnivals set themselves to remove the 
reproach of there being no church except at Treeton in their 
domain, and their mildly feudal sway was marked by other 
religious and charitable foundations. The inhabitants enjoyed 
the happiness said to be the portion of people “ whose annals 
are blank in history’s book.” While other towns situated on 
the great lines of communication won early recognition in, the 
form of charters of incorporation, Sheffield humbly plodded 
along, content with such crumbs as fell from its lord’s ‘table. 
That its privileges as to common lands, with some voice in 
regulating the parish pump, were, with a readjustment of taxa- 
tion, continued from Saxon to Norman rule, was evident. The 
two local historians who had studied the subject most. closely 
interpreted differently the status of the community as revealed 
in Lord Furnival’s charter of 1297. 

From 1297, the date of Thomas de Furnival’s charter, to 
1557, when Queen Mary, alienating public property to ecclesi- 
astical uses, had incorporated the church burgesses, Sheffield 
municipal history was largely matter of conjecture. Not until 
1556 did the accounts of the Burgery or Town Trust commence. 
Not until 1625 had they systematic records of that Cutlers’ 
Company which, under King James’s Charter, supplanted a 
craft guild of less formality. This mention of the Cutlers® 
Company led him to remark that great as had been the 
influences of topography on Sheffield’s general history, they 
might be said to have created, as they' had also vitally shaped, 
her industrial career. 


Five rivers, like the fingers of a hand 
Flung from black mountains, mingle, and are one. 


It was these, together with abundant iron and contiguous 
forests, supplying unlimited charcoal for smelting, that fixed 
the occupation of the earlier settlers, and made them workers 
in iron, At what period they began to shape the iron into 
weapons and tools was just one of the problems awaiting 
illumination. ‘The first known mention of Sheffield cutlery 
was dated -1340. -In the list of goods issued from the 
King’s wardrobe in the Tower (fourteenth year of 
Edward III.), there was scheduled, amongst other knives, ‘i. 
cultellum de Shefeld.” Next came Chaucer’s oft-quoted 
reference, in the Reeve’s tale, to the “ Sheffield thwytel,” 
which the Miller of Trumpington “bare in his hose.” That 
was always cited as proof that Sheffield cutlery had already 
obtained national fame. But no one had ever explained by 
what process the name of Sheffield had become applied as a 
trade description to knives when Chaucer wrote. The Canter- 
bury Tales were approximately contemporaneous with the Poll 
Tax of Richard II, 1379. That document’s revelation of the 
humble character of the population there emphasised the dis- 
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abilities incident upon Sheffield’s geographical position; but 
the remarkable thing they had to note for the moment was that 
among all the townsfolk assessed, and among all the trades 
specified, not a single cutler was named. The nearest approach 
was one Johanne Coteler, assessed at the minimum sum of a 
groat. Yet they found cutlers (and prosperous ones, too) in 
the neighbouring Hallamshire villages of Ecclesfield, Hands- 
worth and Tinsley. How, then, were Sheffield knives familiar 
to Chaucer? 

The part played by Sheffield in the events of national 
history had been but small. The clash of arms had only twice 
been heard within its borders. As an obscure episode in the 
wars of the Barons, De Furnival’s castle (if, indeed, it were a 
castle) was burnt in 1266. There was no doubt of the reality 
of the castle, which in 1644 was besieged by, and surrendered 
to, the Parliamentary forces. These two events, so far from 
impugning his demonstrations of the teachings of the seclusion 
of Sheffield, strengthened it distinctly, because the castle, not 
the town, was in both cases the object of the attack. 
Archzologically, they regretted its demolition, but undoubtedly 
the Commonwealth, in razing the castle in 1648, was wise in 
removing what was useless in the keeping of friends, and could 
not be more than an irritating thorn in the hands of foes. 

The imprisonment in Sheffield, for some fourteen years, 

of Mary, Queen of Scots, was the only other notable point at 
which Sheffield touched the nation’s history. Here again 
recurred the old note, for undoubtedly Lord Shrewsbury’s 
fortalice was chosen, and remained much longer than any 
other place Mary’s prison, because of the seclusion of its situa- 
tion. It combined the publicity which made attempts at 
rescue hopeless, with the obscurity engendering forgetfulness. 
“Out of sight, out of mind” was Elizabeth’s hope; and, what- 
ever the effect on contemporaries, her device succeeded so far 
as, until recently, to blind historians to the fact that out of 
eighteen years of captivity, Mary spent fourteen in Sheffield. 
/ The nestling retirement of situation once more stood 
Sheffield in good stead when, in 1745, Prince Charles 
Edward (who, if tradition could be believed, had found there 
convenient seclusion for secret conspiracies), poured south 
with his ragged following. The incursion of bare-legged 
Highlanders was heralded by frenzied stories of- bloody 
atrocities marking their path. The legend that it was their 
favourite amusement to impale babies was so abundantly 
believed that the infant ancestress of an alderman who was 
one of their vice-presidents was hidden in a holly bush until 
the modern Herods should have passed. But like their 
ancestral Picts aforetime, the rabble passed on without 
turning aside into Hallamshire. So sundry timid citizens, 
who had incontinently abandoned hearth and home, crept 
back shamefacedly to endure the jeers of their bolder 
neighbours. Apart from any “moral and intellectual damage” 
caused by the raid, Sheffield’s loss might be appraised at 
7d. That was the fee paid by the Cutlers’ Company to the 
bellman when sent round to recall the Corporation to a meet- 
ing put off “on account of the rebels being near us.” No 
opportunity for conviviality at taverns was ever lost, and in a 
few months Culloden afforded legitimate excuse for rejoicings 
at the Cock, accompanied by an expenditure of 1s. 7d. for 
beadles’ cockades and of 3d. for tobacco pipes. Thus Sheffield 
emerged from the crisis cheaply, and without the inconveniences 
that were the lot of more obtrusive towns. 

That, however, was the last time when modest seclusion 
worked for her good. In 1674 were published a hundred maps 
of the principal roads radiating from London to all parts of 
England. Sheffield had no place in that elaborate survey of 
the kingdom. Its existence was contemptuously indicated by 
a note pointing to a by-road at Nether Haugh as leading “‘to 
Shefeild,” apparently the. way through Wentworth to Chapel- 
town. The Cutlers’ Company’s accounts teemed with payments 
for letters sent by special messengers from places on the North 
Road, where they were dropped by a postal service that did not 
condescend to come nearer. Since then public effort had been 
largely directed towards overcoming the disadvantages of 
living, as it were, ina cw/ de sac. Even when the railway era 
dawned, their pioneers, with strange infatuation, passed by on 
the other side. It took many years to get Quarter Sessions 
to recognise, except as a humble payer of large tribute, the 
existence of Sheffield. 

It would, then, be readily understood why, in Sheffield 
itself, there were but few objects of archeological interest to 
attract examination by the Association. One reference in 
Domesday was all they knew about Waltheof’s Hall. One 
stone, with chevron moulding, is the only proof of a Norman 
church. One mention alone was there of an early castle, 
weakened by a contemporary document in which De Furnival 
himself called it his house. The Shrewsbury monuments 
remained the most prized possession of the fifteenth-century 
church. The old Hall in the Ponds was, in its decadence, the 
only remnant of the appurtenances of a castle whose materials 
were utilised to rebuild a town of wood with stone, And there 
was the manor, whose lodge, with its tragic memories, had 
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been happily redeemed by the ducal descendant of its bid 
from the decay of the larger structure. Beyond these,)p 
had they? The oldest thing, after their rivers, was projh 
that goit or mill-race which, now relegated to the status 
sewer, fed the lord’s mill from time immemorial. But) 
was asked to point out the most characteristic remnant (| 
Hallamshire of the remote past, he would indicate the sur ,- 
of the ancient grinding wheels which once studded 
streams. These, the most typical relics of the old indi; 
conditions, had by a tenacious coyServatism been hig 
down little changed. Happily Hallamshire in some x 
atoned for Sheffield’s archeological poverty, and would;; 
them much to inspect during their meetings. ' 
-On the second day the visits began. with Blyth Cl, 
about seven miles from Worksop. Dr. John Stokes sat 
church was built in 1¢88, and was,altered in 1287, hy 
originally about 60 feet longer, but that much had been ¢ , 
at the east end. On the old screens were paintings of sp 
but he could not identify them. Inside its Norman chajc 
is more marked. The pillars are so massive that. they (jj 
the church into three distinct portions. There is the); 
devoted to present-day services. Beyond the pillars is}; 
another church, used for overflow congregations. ‘je 
beyond that is a third aisle, only much more secluded ti} 
big pillars than an ordinary aisle, used as a lady chapif 
week-day services. In the early days the monks occu\y 
the adjoining monastery had one half of the church, at 
parishioners the other half. There are many objec | 
interest, including the old screens, remains of frescoes ath 
walls, and the broken figure of a Crusader. ‘The tower is ft 
and the top is approached by the usual narrow, dark, wiit 
staircase. 
Worksop Priory. 


At Worksop Priory Church Mr. Charles Lynam gai: 
account of its architectural features. He claimed that 
eastern end of the church was built. about 1125. It contn 
evidences of early Norman work. In the remainder (‘tl 
building they saw evidences of a ‘‘ progressive” spirit, ant 
seed of the Early English style. Mr. Lynam also desc» 
the ruins of the lady chapel, and what little remains ctl 
old Priory. 


Steetley Chapel. 

Steetley Chapel is on the extreme north-eastern verge t 
county of Derby. It is small and plain, with not wu 
attempt at ornamentation. It has been restored, but 
restoration has carefully preserved all its original fear 
When last the Association visited Steetley, in 1873, the cip 
was a ruin. Mr. R. White announced that the owneiw 
desirous of covering it, to preserve it from further dilapidio 
and members expressed the hope that it would be cover, 
not restored, It was not until Canon Mason became rect’ 
Whitwell that the restoration took place. That was in 3 
The Canon stated that the chapel was then in ruins. [ 
stems, of the ivy growing over it) were like the trun: 
trees. It was growing inside as well as out. Fowls anoi 
were to be found inside. The change has been complete ‘ 
the ivy has gone, and everything about the chapel now suge: 
the most loving care. Canon Mason described the intert:i 
symbolical carving in the chapel and on the beautific 
porch, ue 

Barlborough Hall. 

Mr. J. R. Wigfull said the hall was built in the Italiant; 
in 1583 for Francis Rodes, Justice of Common Pleasai 
serjeant-at-law. It has remained in the Rodes family" 
since, and is now occupied by Miss De Rodes, a descel2 
of the founder of the house... Outside and in the house ri! 
the atmosphere of the sixteenth century. There has ¢ 
little attempt to “improve it,” while every effort has been a 
to preserve it. In the rooms all the furniture and fitting 4 
those used centuries ago. The grates bear the date 1616 
old box was left by Oliver Cromwell. In another root 4 
letters signed by Henry VII, Henry VIII., Queen Eliz 
and the Protector. The chimneypiece in the drawing-10 
catved in stone, displays the arms of Francis Rodes ar | 
two wives, as fresh-looking as when they were placed th? 
1584. Members were spell-bound by the place. =. 
The whole of the third day was given up to vill 
Beauchief Abbey, Chesterfield parish church and Win 
Manor. Bef 

Beauchief Abbey, e 


During an inspection of the quaint little abbey churc! 
John Stokes outlined its history and traditions, adding » 
amusing legends. The house was of the order of Pralt 
stratensian canons, probably founded in France by Nort‘ 
German nobleman, in 1120. Beauchief Abbey was found! 
Robert FitzRanulph in 1162, FitzRanulph was concern’ 
the murder of Thomas 2 Becket, and in expiation of his 
founded the abbey which he dedicated to the murdered pra 
Dr. Stokes explained that of the original building onl ' 
tower remained, the church being built as recently ait 
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nth century. The tower, 
Siginally stood 20 feet higher than at present. When the 


uilt it was not the practice’ to have aisles, and it 
pre a church had none. There was a peal of bells, 
nd a local tradition was that the big bell was taken to Lincoln 
ind is identified with ‘Great Tom ” of the cathedral. one 
‘ocal “female” tradition was that when that bell rang the mil 
ound the district of Beauchief turned sour. In 1536 the old 
‘bbey was pulled down to build Beauchief Hall. The old 
‘ombstones and fish-ponds were afterwards inspected. 


Chesterfield Church. 

Mr. R.T. Gratton acted as guide. Starting at the south- 
‘west porch, he said that this porch used to form a very 
important part of the edifice. It was there that the secular 
business of the parish was transacted, and the body of anyone 
‘whose death had resulted from violence was brought there for 
the inquest, the jurymen sitting on the stone benches on each 
ide. In a case of accident the body was taken inside and 
“eceived Christian rites, while that of a person who had com- 
‘nitted suicide was taken away to be buried at the junction of 
‘our cross roads. Banns of marriage were published from the 
»orch, proclamations were read there, and when the inhabitants 
‘ad no public hall or covered market it was there that they 
ised to come to make their bargains. ; 

The members then entered the church and took seats in 
he nave, while Mr. Gratton briefly sketched the history of the 
‘structure, and indicated some of its notable features. The 
yriginal church was very ancient, the nave, which was built 
‘last, dating back as far as 1350. The pews at present in use 
‘were provided in 1843, but he had evidence of two sets of pews 
vefore that date. The only trace of the earliest of these was 
he end of a pew discovered amongst some _back-boards in the 
chancel roof during its restoration by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The large west window was the work of a_ local 
\working stonemason, who copied it from the north-east window 
jof Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. In. recent 
years it had been filled with, stained glass in memory of the 
late Mr. Chas. Markham. The steeple was not the only 
crooked thing about the place, for the nave pillars and walls 
were out of plumb, and there was really nothing symmetrical, 
straight or level. The galleries were an abortion, but 
sir Gilbert Scott, who carried out the restoration in 
1842-43, was compelled to retain them in order to 
orovide accommodation for all who claimed the right 
‘0 certain pews. The party next visited the chancel, 
2xamined the old pillars supporting the arch which gives 
access to the Calton chapel; spent some time in inspecting the 
‘nonuments in the Foljambe chapel (on one of the tombs in 
which is deposited a “rib” of the dun cow killed by Guy of 
‘Warwick); saw the tomb in the wall on the south side, with the 
vffigy of a priest (placed, as Mr. Gratton pointed out, the 
vrong way about, the custom being for priests to be buried with 
heir feet to the west, while laymen were buried with their feet 
0 the east); visited the chapel of the Guild of the Holy Cross ; 
/ook note of the finely carved. oak screens, and finally entered 
‘he vestry, where the registers, which commence in 1558, were 
hown to them by the clerk, Mr. Geo. Damms. 


Wingfield Manor. 

The party next journeyed forward to Wingfield. On 
\rrival at the manor house, Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers read a 
vaper descriptive of the place and some of the vicissitudes 
_hrough which it has passed, It was built by Ralph, Lord 
-romwell, in the reign of Henry VI. After pointing out the 
rrangement of the buildings, he said that the-main entrance 
rom the inner courtyard to the more important part of the 
tructure was formed by a large porch, now the most perfect 
ortion of the building, surmounted by rich perpendicular 
»attlements, with shields of arms. The banqueting-hall must 
ave been a splendid example of its time, and its fine bay 
"indow fortunately remained in a sufficient state of preserva- 
‘on to attract the admiration of all interested in art treasures. 
Jnder the hall was a vaulted apartment called “the crypt,” 
nd the exact purpose for which it was used had been the sub- 
>ct of much contention. The designers had been at the trouble 
7 light it well, but by its being approached by three staircases 
om the building and a fourth from the inner courtyard, 
© could only assume that it had some important use. Mr. 
me Leader suggested that it might have been the chapel. 

r. S. O. Addy declared it to be the “ spence,” where the wine, 
»ices, fruit, dishes, &c., were kept by an officer of the house. 
old called the “‘spenser;” but having regard to the fact that 
could be readily approached from the hall, the terraces, the 
petal the inner courtyard, the battlements, and, in fact, from 
ie uildings generally, his (Mr. Mitchell-Withers’s) view was 
he was the armoury. After indicating the rooms used as 
\© larder, the buttery and the kitchens, he said that the first 
or of the building facing the inner courtyard appeared to 
ie rictral one storey of considerable height, and, judging by 
© richness of the window and the small rose window over it, 
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which was built in 1183, 
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it seemed probable that this was used as the domestic chapel 
of the manor house. From the kitchen up a flight of steps 
the inner courtyard was also reached, and adjoining were the 
buildings in which Mary Queen of Scots was said to have 
spent the portion of her captivity passed at Wingfield. It 
was recorded that those who remembered this portion of the 
building said that it was the finest portion, but there was little 
left now save the outer wall, with its fireplaces and windows, 
and traces of the inner wall. The water supply to the manor 
house appeared to have been originally through pipes, as they 
learnt that during the siege in the time of the Commonwealth 
they were cut, and a well was sunk in the inner courtyard, 


Wincobank Camp. 


The members on the fourth day. devoted attention to 
Wincobank Hill and Ecclesfield Church. Wincobank had 
been specially prepared for the visit. It belongs to the Duke 
of Norfolk, but through the instrumentality of Mr. E. Howarth, 
F.RA.S., F.Z.S., the City Council undertook the cost of open- 
ing up the old British fortifications. The library and museum 
committee of the Council voted roo/. for the purpose, and the 
work was entrusted to Mr. Howarth and one of his assistants. 
For three months he has been engaged upon the ramparts, 
excavating in various directions, and trying to form some exact 
conclusions about the interesting old earthworks. He has not 
found very much. Either the old Britons were careful to carry 
off all their valuables, or some one has anticipated: Mr. Howarth 
in the hunt for relics of some of Sheffield’s earliest inhabitants. 
He has found some Roman pottery, but, as Mr. I. C. Gould, a 
vice-president of the Association and a well-known authority 
on earthworks, remarked, that does not prove that the place 
was of Roman origin. Romans might have gone there, or 
pottery which the Romans left behind after they returned to 
their own homes might have been carried there and left. 

Mr. Howarth related what he had found, pointed to old 
walls he had exposed, and left the members to form their own 
conclusions. He had clearly traced the foundations of stone 
walls, had found burnt stones built into the wall and had come 
across a quantity of charred wood. There are two ramparts, 
one encircling the other, with a ditch between. The theory at 
one time was that the Romans constructed the encampment ; 
that gave place to the idea that ancient Britons had a town 
there. The conclusion advanced by Mr. Howarth was that it 
had never been an inhabited camp, but simply a place of 
refuge. The people, he suggested, lived ovt on the slopes 
and then took shelter inthe encampment on the approach of an 
enemy. 

Mr. Gould thought it was perfectly safe to say that the camp 
had seen more than 2,000 years of life. It might go back 500 
years before the Romans came to England. As a rule the late 
Celts fixed their encampments on a hill with a more or less 
fiat top. Wincobank was a ridged hill, and his experience led 
him to say that a camp on a ridge-topped hill was earlier than 
the others. The finding of bits of flint there was not of much 
value. They might have been part of the soil. 

Mr. Leader spoke about the desirability of bringing to the 
notice of the town the question of preserving the encampment. 
If the Duke of Norfolk was approached he thought his Grace 
would take steps to preserve the place from the rapacious 
builder, who was advancing on all hands. If the visit of the 
Association could exert any influence in that direction it would 
not have been in vain. 


Ecclesfield Church. 


At Ecclesfield Church Mr. Leader gave the brief descrip- 
tive sketch. He referred at the outset to the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Gatty, who for many years was vicar of the parish, and 
who took a very active part in the meetings of the Association 
when last it visited Sheffield. The Lovetots again turned up 
in the history of this church. They left their mark on Sheffield 
and Worksop, and Ecclesfield owes its original church to them. 
It was built about 1141. All trace of that church, however, has 
gone. The present church was erected during the reign of 
Henry II. A priory close by was provided towards the end of 
the twelfth century. There had been an unbroken’ line of 
vicars since 1311. The church has been well called the Minster 
of the Moors. It has a very fine external appearance, with its 
commanding tower, its flying buttresses and quaint gargoyles. 
In the churchyard is the tomb of Hunter, the historian’ of 
Hallamshire. Gravestone poets seem to have thrived in 
Ecclesfield. Most of the gravestones have verses of some sort 
upon them. 


Carbrook Hall, 


This building was the first visited on the fifth day, where 
the oak panelled rooms were inspected. Carbrook Hall was in 
old days the residence of Sir John Bright, wko made a name 
for himself as a Parliamentary leader at the battle of Marston 
Moor. Built in the early part of the seventeenth century, pro- 
bably by Stephen Bright, the large panelled room on the 
ground floor was doubtless the scene of many a council during 
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the wars of the Commonwealth. Mr. J. R. Wigfull, who acted 
as guide, called attention to the carving over the chimneypiece, 
which is said to represent Wisdom trampling on Ignorance. 
There is another wainscotted room, with good antique carving. 
As is well known, the hall is now used as a tavern. 


Rotherham Church. 

When Rotherham was reached, and without delay, the 
party found their way into the parish church. Mr. E. Isle 
Hubbard furnished a brief description of some of the notable 
features of this fine Perpendicular building. There is docu- 
mentary evidence that Rotherham was a manor before the 
Domesday survey, and consequently it is probable a Saxon 
church existed in those early times. That there was a Norman 
church at a later period is evidenced by Norman remains, and 
the old foundations discovered during the restoration under 
Sir Gilbert Scott in 1873. The present church occupies 
pretty mearly the site of its Norman predecessor, as 
is proved by the Norman capitals and bases, which 
had been used for the foundations of the pillars of the 
present edifice. By a happy arrangement, certain benches are 
movable, and this early work can be viewed without difficulty. 
That the older church was smaller than the present one was 
illustrated by a drawing. The earliest parts of the present 
church are found in the arcades in the chancel. There is a 
“ squint,” or hagioscope, and sedilia for subdeacon, deacon 
and priest. The tower is older than the nave, and the pitch of 
an old roof is discernible. The clerestory is sixteenth-century 
work. Inthe chancel the finials of the carved oak benches 
and the old pews came in for attention, and there was much to 
admire in the ceiling, lady chapel and also in the north chapel, 
where is the Swyft memorial with its quaint brass, and the 
keyboard of the organ put in by Snetzler more than a century 
ago. The tower was of interest, and its date is conceded to be 
of a period earlier than that of the nave. The remainder of 
the fabric is generally ascribed to Archbishop Rotherham, 
who died in 1500, and it is believed that he, if not the sole 
founder, was a principal contributor to it, and without his 
assistance it would have been a difficult task even for a parish 
as extensive as Rotherham was, and aided by the funds of a 
monastic establishment, to have borne the expense. A choice 
possession of Mr. Hubbard’s is a copy of a fresco which at 
one time existed over the western arch of the tower. The 
church plate was displayed in the vestry, and included a 
chalice and cover of the date of 1571. 

A short walk brought the party to the chapel of Our Lady 
of the Bridge. It is only one of three in this country, and is 
probably the most interesting. To find the building used as a 
tobacconist’s shop must have been a surprise, and it is certain 
that the feoffees of the common lands of Rotherham, as custo- 
dians, would give considerable satisfaction if they treated the 
structure as an ancient monument. 


Roche Abbey. 

The ruins of Roche Abbey were inspected under the 
guidance of the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, who told how 
the Cistercian monks of the Middle Ages, the Puritans of the 
Monastic Orders, founded the abbey in 1147. He traced the 
history of the monastic pile until its suppression in 1539, when 
it was allowed to go to ruin and be used as a quarry for the 
neighbourhood. Then, in the eighteenth century, ‘ Capability” 
Brown came along and did further mischief, leaving standing 
only the two fine arches of the east end. 


Laughton Church. 


At Laughton-en-le-Morthen the Vicar gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the three edifices out of which the present building has 
been evolved. Then Mr. I. C. Gould headed the way to the 
neighbouring earthworks, which he described. 


Sheffield’s Defences. 


At the evening meeting Mr. I. C. Gould read a paper on 
** Karly Defensive Works near Sheffield.” He first referred to 
“Carls Wark,” an ancient fortress presenting so weird a 
picture of loneliness and desolation as to have been likened to 
an immense blackened altar. How long had elapsed since this 
spot was fortified Mr. Gould could not say, but there could be no 
doubt that the name “Carl’s Wark” was evidence that to the 
Norseman who christened it it was an archaic work belonging 
to. the misty days long anterior to his own era. In 
fortresses on hill-tops, with artificial defences. following the 
natural line of the hill, Wincobank came again under review, 
and another plea was put forward for those controlling the 
destinies of Sheffield to use efforts to secure the preservation 
of the hill and camp and all the slopes leading to it. If 
the property belonged to the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Gould did 
not think his Grace would be found unappreciative of the im- 
portance of retaining this valuable relic of the pre-Roman era. 
Mr. J. D. Leader, speaking of the great earthwork here, and 
its associated vallum, said:—‘ So enormous is the work that by 
eur Saxon and Danish ancestors this region was deemed 
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distance the boundary between the parishes of Sheffield he 
Ecclesfield.”| Upon these moundings doubtless stood, 
Brigantine city or hill fortress, barring the way to the Rom; 
who quietly and methodically threw up protecting ba:s 
forming their camp at Templeborough. Reference was <4 
made to the Brough fortress, about eleven miles west \¢ 
Sheffield, where excavations of the camp are likely soon to ¢ 
made under the auspices of the Derbyshire Archeolog | 
Society. Mr. Gould also referred to the local tradition ¥ 
Hengist, the Saxon leader's betrayal and assassination of e 
British king Vortigern, and Hengist’s subsequent defeat ; 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, the elected king of the Britons uy 
Mexborough Plain, Hengist being taken to Conisboro:, 
Castle, and there beheaded. The mound and court forts; 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen, and forts at Tickhill, Mexborou 
Bradfield and Conisborough were also dealt with, Mr. Go. 
pleading for the preservation of the glorious little chapel at : 
last-named, as its late Norman carvings and mouldings w; 
suffering from careless hands or wanton desecration, — ls 
We are indebted to the Sheffield Daily Telegraph for\, 
report. 


supernatural, and so ancient that its ridge became for sd 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT AMENDMENT, 
PAPER was prepared by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, distr; 
surveyor, for the International Fire Prevention Congre 
on “ Fire Preventive Sections of the London Building Act,” 
treated of the fire sections, their effect upon the construction 
buildings, and the following suggestions were offered fort 
amendment of the law where such had been found by ¢ 
perience to be necessary or desirable: — 


SEPARATION OF BUILDINGS. 
In substitution for Section 74 (1), 

1. Every building shall be separated from each of t 
adjoining buildings by external or party walls or by pai 
arches or party floors. | 

2. If any building exceeding ten squares in area be divid 
into two or more tenements, each having a separate entran 
and staircase, or a separate entrance from the outer air, eve 
such tenement shall be deemed a separate building and sh; 
be separated accordingly. 


SEPARATION OF TENEMENTS WITHIN A BUILDING, 
In substitution for Section 74 (3) and 68. 

I. In every building exceeding 1c0,oc0 feet in cubic 
extent separate sets of dwelling-rooms tenanted or construct: 
or adapted to be tenanted in different occupations shall | 
separated from each other by walls, partitions and floors co 
structed of fire-resisting materials; and from the comm 
staircase or other approach by walls constructed of bric 
stone or other hard and incombustible substances of the thic 
ness prescribed for cross walls; and the floors of the comm 
corridor and passages, and also the landings and stairs of tl 
common staircase approaching thereto, shall be constructed 
and be carried on supports of fire-resisting materials. 

No such building shall extend to more than 250,000 cub 
feet, unless divided by party walls in such manner that 1 
division thereof shall extend to more than 250,000 cubic fee 
and each such division shall be provided with a separate stai 
case and entrance affording a direct means of approach fro 
each set of dwelling-rooms in that division to a street or publ 
open space. 

2. In every building exceeding 100,co? feet in cubical exte: 
containing separate sets of officesior rooms (other than dwelling 
tenanted or constructed or adapted to be tenanted by differe! 
persons, the floors and the principal staircases and corrido 
shall be constructed of and carried on supports of fire-resistit 
materials, and the walls of such staircases shall be of tl 
thickness required for cross walls. 

No such building shall extend to more than 250,000 cub 
feet, unless divided by party walls in such manner that r 
division thereof shall extend to more than 250,000 cubic fee 
and each division shall be provided with a separate staircas 
and entrance affording a direct means of approach to a sttel 
or public open space. 


SEPARATION OF TRADE PREMISES FROM DWELLING-ROOM 
In substitution for Section 74 (2). 

1. Every building exceeding 10 squares in area and used ( 
constructed or intended to be used jointly for the purposes | 
manufacture or trade (whether wholesale or retail) and fc 
dwelling shall be structurally divided into a part or parts tob 
used for the purposes of manufacture or trade and a part ¢ 
parts to be used for dwelling. r| 

2. The part or parts to be used for the purposes of mant 
facture or trade shall be separated from the part or parts to b 
used for dwelling by walls and floors constructed of fire-resis! 
ing materials, and all such walls shall be at least 4 inches ! 


ipa toy 


2 st 84 inches in thickness. te 
ite eines made in the walls and floors of fire-resisting 
‘terials shall be closed by doors and frames of fire-resisting 
iaterials bedded solid to the wall or floor. 

_ 4. There shall be provided to the part or parts to be used 
or dwelling a separate means of approach from a street or 
‘om an open space, from which reasonable access can be 
tained to a street, and all staircases and passages forming 
ich means of approach shall be included within the part or 
arts to be used for dwelling, and shall be constructed through- 
ut of fire-resisting materials. ' 

5. Where the building extends to more than 50 squares in 
‘rea two such means of approach shall be provided separate 
‘nd distinct from each other. ; 

6. All buildings used or to be used wholly or in part for 
le purposes of manufacture or trade, whether wholesale or 
stail, shall so far as regards the part used for the purposes of 
_anufacture or trade be subject to the provisions of the Act of 
394, and any amendment relating to the cubical extent of 
uldings of the warehouse class. 


WIDTH OF Way. 
| substitution for Section 13 (5) first proviso and amendment, 
1898. 


| Provided always that no dwelling to be inhabited or 
..apted to be inhabited by persons of the working class shall 
‘thout the consent of the Council be erected or re-erected 
‘thin a distance of 20 feet from the centre of the roadway, so 
(at the height of the ceiling of the topmost storey above the 
fotway shall exceed 20 feet more than the distance of the 
iynt or nearest external wall of such building from the oppo- 
‘e side of such street; and that no building or structure shall 
| converted into such dwelling-house so as to exceed such 
light. 


UNITING BUILDINGS. 
In substitution for Section 77 (1) b. 


| Such opening shall have the floor, jambs and head formed i 


< brick, stone or iron, or other fire-resisting and non-com- 
istible material, and shall be closed by a pair of party wall 
cors at a distance from each other of the full thickness of the 
vill. Such party wall doors shall be of iron at least one- 
firth of an inch thick in the panel, and be either hung on 
[vots and fitted close to rebated iron frames, and secured by 
ilts or other fastenings at the top, middle and bottom of each 
s’le, or sliding doors or shutters fitted close at all edges into 
-oved or rebated iron frames; and such party wall doors 
sall be constructed and fitted in all respects to the satisfaction 
othe district surveyor, 

| Provided that the Council may by by-laws or otherwise, 
Jer consulting with the District Surveyors’ Association, ap- 
ve the use as party wall doors of doors of fire-resisting 
),terial otherwise constructed, 


Additional to Section 77 (1) ¢ 
| Provided that the Council shall have power where they 
lak fit to allow such opening to be constructed of a width not 
eeding 9 feet, 


Additional to Section Wine 


‘Where any opening or openings have at any time been 
pde in any party wall or in two external walls dividing 
\dings, the making of any subsequent opening in such party 
yl or two external walls shall notwithstanding be deemed to 
“a uniting of buildings, and no such subsequent opening 
tll be made except in accordance with the provisions of the 
1icipal Act or any amending Act as to the uniting of build- 


ai, 
Additional. : 
Where, before the Passing of this Act, any openings have 


€a made in any party wall or in two external walls dividing 
.dings, the owner or occupier of such 


State the situation, area, height, 
of each building and the name and 


€* occupation and such 


11 to be in any way irregular he shall cause the same to be 
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Any person who neglects to make application to the district 
surveyor for his certificate as aforesaid shall be liable toa 
penalty not exceeding 57. and the district surveyor may take 
all proceedings as though application had been made. 

Any person who makes an opening ina party wall or in two 
external walls dividing buildings without giving notice to the 
district surveyor shall, in addition to the penalty for neglecting 
to give building notice, be liable to a penalty of not ex- 
ceeding 20/, 

Additional. 

Where a party wall separates buildings of different heights 
and in different occupations such wall shall be deemed a party 
wall for the full height of the higher building, and no opening 
shall be made in any. portion of the wall except in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 1894 and any amending Act 
as to the uniting of buildings, or as provided in section 1or 
of the Act of 1894. 


LIMIT OF CUBICAL EXTENT OF TRADE PREMISES, 
Ln. substitution for Section 75 (first Two Paragraphs). 

No building of the warehouse class or other building used 
or to be used either wholly or in part for the purposes of manu- 
facture or trade, the floors of which are not constructed of fire- 
resisting materials, shall extend to more than 100,000 cubic 
feet, unless divided by party walls in such manner that no 
division thereof extends to more than 100,000 cubic feet. Pro- 
vided that where the floors of such building are constructed of 
fire-resisting material the building or division may extend to 
not more than 250,000 cubic feet. 

No addition shall be made to any existing building exceed- 
ing the aforesaid limits of cubical extent unless the building 
be altered to comply with this section; nor shall any addition 
be made to any building nor to any division thereof, so that the 
cubical extent of such building or division shall exceed the 
aforesaid limits. 


ded or built up, as the circumstances may require. 

ni the case of openings constructed after the passing of this 

‘he district surveyor shall issue his certificate on comple- 

tof the opening, 

ze Certificate shall run for two years from the date thereof, 
t the expiration of that time application shall be made 


© owner or occupier for the renewal when th - 
\S shall apply, . aaa 


| 


CONSTRUCTION OF WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS. 
Additional. 


The following provisions shall (except with the consent of 
the Council) apply to buildings of the warehouse class and all 
other buildings used or to be used for the purposes of manu- 
facture or trade :— 

I. The roofs, flats and gutters of every such building and 
every turret, dormer or other erection thereon shall be con- 
structed solid of fire-resisting materials, except the necessary 
woodwork of doors and frames, windows and frames, skylights 
and lantern lights. 

2. The external walls abutting upon any street or upon any 
court or light well connected with or adjoining to such build- 
ing shall, where within a distance of 20 feet from any other 
buildings opposite thereto, be carried up as a parapet at least 
8} inches thick for a height of 3 feet above the roof, flat or 
gutter. And all windows in such walls and any skylights 
or lantern lights lit from such street, court or light well, shall 
be either fitted entirely with metal frames and glazed with wired 
glass, or be fitted with fire-resisting shutters capable of being 
closed and fastened from the inside. 

3. In all such buildings exceeding ten squares in area the 
principal staircases shall be constructed of and carried on 
supports of fire-resisting materials, and shall be enclosed with 
walls or partitions of fire-resisting materials carried up to the 
roof, or where such staircase does not extend to the top of the 
building be covered in with a floor of fire-resisting materials. 
And the corridors and passages from such staircases com- 
municating with the street shall be similarly constructedd an 
enclosed. 

PROTECTION OF METAL FROM FIRE. 
j Additional. 


Every metal girder, stanchion, column or storey post sup- 
porting a wall or a floor or partition required by this Act to be 
of fire-resisting material shall be protected from the action of 
fire by being encased to the satisfaction of the district surveyor 
in concrete, brickwork, terra-cotta or metal lathing and plaster 
or cement without woodwork of any description. Should any 
person be dissatisfied with the decision or requirements of the 
district surveyor he may appeal to the tribunal of appeal, 


WOODEN BOARDING AND PANELLING. 
Additional. 


1. No wooden boarding or panelling shall be fixed as a 
lining to walls, partitions, ceilings or soffits, in any building of 
the warehouse class, nor in any other building used or to be 
used for the purpose of manufacture or trade, nor in any shop 
or room used in conjunction therewith, unless all the floors, 
ceilings, flats, soffits, walls and partitions enclosing the room or 
other space in which such boarding is fixed be constructed 
entirely of fire-resisting materials, or the spaces between the 
joists or studs be filled in solid with brick, concrete or other 
fire-resisting materials, and there shall be no space between 
such wooden boarding or panelling and the wall partition 

? 
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floor, ceiling or soffit, to which it is affixed, other than the 
thickness not exceeding 1 inch of the battens necessary for fix- 
ing such boarding or panelling. 

2. No wooden boarding or panelling shall be fixed as a 
lining to walls, partitions, ceilings or soffits in any dwelling- 
house unless the floor, wall or partition, or the ceiling or soffit 
(other than to a roof or flat over which there is no room) to 
which such boarding or panelling is affixed be constructed of 
fire-resisting materials, or the space between the joists or studs 
be filled in solid with brick, concrete or other fire-resisting 
materials. ; 


INTERNAL PARTITIONS AND WALLS. 
Additional, 

1. All interior walls and partitions (other than partitions 
constructed of wooden boarding or panelling) shall, so far as 
regards the lowest storey at least of such wall or partition, 
where adequate support is available upon the solid ground 
or upon a brick wall, or upon a metal girder, be constructed of 
brick, stone, concrete or other incombustible material. 

2. The spaces inside any partition constructed of timber 
framing shall be filled in solid with brick, stone, concrete or 
other incombustible material from the level of every ceiling up 


to the level of the top of the skirting of the storey immediately | 


‘above. : 


ONE-STOREY PROJECTING SHOPS, &C. 
Additional. 

I. The roof or flat over-any shop or other premises used 
for the purpose of manufacture or trade, projecting beyond the 
main front flank or rear wall of the building of which it forms 
part, and abutting upon a street or open space adjacent toa 
s treet, shall be constructed throughout of fire-resisting materials. 
And no skylight or lantern-light shall be placed on such roof 


or flat within 6 feet of any such wall in which there are | 


windows, but all such skylights and lantern-lights shall be so 
situated as to afford a clear gangway at least 4 feet wide from 
such windows to the frontage abutting on the street or open 
space aforesaid. 

-. 2, There shall be provided to the storeys above the ground 
storey of such buildings a means of approach at least 3 feet in 
width from a street or from an open space from which reason- 
able access can be obtained to a street, and where such means 
of. approach passes through, along’ or across the aforesaid 
projecting shop or premises used for manufacture or trade it 
shall be separated therefrom by walls, floors and partitions of 
fire-resisting material and shall be constructed of fire-resisting 
materials. 

EXIT FROM CERTAIN BUILDINGS. 
In substitution for Sections 63 and 68. 

In every public building and in every building the upper 
surface of the top floor of which is more than 60 feet above the 
level of the street, and in every building of the warehouse 
class and every other building used for the purpose of 
manufacture or trade, there shall be provided exits from the 
building by means of one or more staircases communicating 
with the various parts of such building, constructed throughout 
of fire-resisting material and carried upon supports of and 
enclosed by walls of fire-resisting material, and the floors of all 
lobbies, corridors and passages communicating therewith shall 
be constructed of fire-resisting materials. There shall also be 
provided to such building an additional means of escape in 
case of fire either by a second staircase as aforesaid, or by an 
external iron staircase or bridge communicating with the 
ground or with some other building from which access can be 
obtained to the street, or by some other means that may be 
approved by the Council, or on appeal by the tribunal of appeal, 
and the Council may make by-laws under section 164 of the 
principal Act with respect to such additional exit. 


REGULATION OF EXITS OF EXISTING BUILDINGS. 
Additional. 

1. In the case of any building erected before the passing of 
this Act that is either (a) a public building, or (4) a building 
the upper surface of the top floor of which is more than 60 feet 
above the level of the street, or (c) a building of the warehouse 
class or other building used for the purpose of manufacture or 
trade, whereitis made known tothe Council that the said building 
is so defective in its structure that special danger from fire by 
reason of the insufficiency or inadequacy of the means of exit 
may result to the persons dwelling or employed therein or 
frequenting or resorting thereto, the Council shall require a 
survey of such building to be made by the district surveyor. 

2. The district surveyor shall make known to the Council 
any information that he may receive with respect to any 
structure being in such state as aforesaid. 

3. For the purposes of carrying this section into effect the 
Council may cause such inquiries to be made respecting each 
building as they may think fit. 

4. It shall be lawful for the district surveyor to enter into 
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any building or upon any land upon which any build 
situate for the purpose of making a survey of such buildi; 
5. Upon completion of his survey the district su 
shall report to the Council his opinion as to the condi; 
the building and the reasonable means to be adopted tor, 
such deficiency or inadequacy of exits as aforesaid, if any 
6. If the certificate be to the effect that such deficie: 
inadequacy exists, the Council may cause a requisition 5 
served on the owner or occupier of the building requirir | 
to cause such works to be done as can reasonably be dem), 
under the circumstances of the case. Any person dissz; 
with the requisition of the Council may within twenty-on} 
of receipt of same appeal to the tribunal of appeal, wh; 
hear and determine such appeal, and may affirm, alter, ae 
or disallow such requisition. | the 
7. At the expiration of the twenty-one days aforesaid, | 
no appeal have been lodged or where such appeal has) 
lodged, then upon the decision of the tribunal of appeal < 
of all plans and particulars of any works approved or rei; 
by the Council under this Act shall be furnished }): 
Council to the district surveyor within whose distric. 
building to which such plans and particulars relate is s\; 
and it shall be his duty to ascertain that the same is bj 
accordance with the said plans and particulars. ee: 
8. Upon the completion of the required works by the i; 
or occupier the district surveyor shall issue a certificate | 


| owner or occupier and to the Council that the works have. 


done in accordance with the requisition of the Council or’ 
tribunal of appeal as the case may be. After the issue oj 
certificate no further requisition shall be served by the C} 
in respect of the same building. 

g. If the owner or occupier fail to comply as speedily | 
nature of the case permits the Council may cause a com2 
to be made at a petty sessional court, and the proceii 
shall be in all respects where the same are applicable thea 
as in the case of dangerous structures. 


TESSERZ. 
The Colonnade. 


HE colonnade, when applied to a superb building, ‘p 
and unbroken in all its parts, isolated from all « 
and of moderate dimensions, produces at all times a nob; 
striking effect that no person who has a soul suscepti: 
impressions of this sort can behold without a: sensibl: 
pleasing emotion. When viewed at a considerable dit 
the amplitude of the shade gives a distinctness to the fori 
a boldness of relief which, when combined with the unt! 
uniformity of the wall, leaves an effect that is strongly int 
sive. As one approaches nearer, the structure seems tc! 
in magnitude, and the bold projections of the cornic: 
entablature, now necessarily viewed from below, prod‘ 
grandeur of effect that no person who dares to own his fei 
will venture to deny. This is the only situation in whic' 
species of ornament can be displayed to the fullest adva? 
and this is the very situation in.which the inventors of it) 
chosen to exhibit it. No wonder that men who have see! 
this situation have admired it; but it is truly wonderfit 
those who have actually seen it thus exhibited should no’! 
been sensible at the first glance what a very different sen' 
is excited by those pitiful imitations of it that they see s(t 
fusely scattered throughout all the regions of Europe, an': 
been induced to investigate the cause of this peculiarity. | 
only circumstance that shows they must have felt the ef 
the unvarying admiration with which those who hav! 
access to view the finest remains of antiquity talk of ther: 
the infinite disparity that they admit exists between the: 
those modern structures in which the same style of archit! 
has been employed, and the same proportions most $ 
lously adhered to. One characteristic excellence attacls 
the colonnade that seems to have wholly escaped the nol 
its warm panegyrists, viz. the striking effect that a G' 
colonnade is adapted to produce when it is viewed as 2! 
If we could suppose that men, when they were contriv; 
erect a building that was to be constructed of the most dé 
materials they could procure, and which were obvious 
tended to stand as long as the art of man could effect, ! 
their eye the appearance which that building would i 
when it fell at last into. ruins, we should be compelled to! 
to the Grecian artists a very high degree of excellence ;? 
will be admitted that no other structures that have a 
been contrived by man (not the Gothic church itself aa 
can be compared with them in this respect. In the stalt 
ruin all the characteristic defects of this style of buildin’ 
appear, and those excellences which tended to ren’ 
pleasing in the perfect building acquire additional power’, 
render it an object superlatively attractive. The bold Pp) 
tions now acquire additional power, and, suspended | 


| 
| 
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Ie of the cement (which age alone can give) and the 
‘unterpoises that accidents sometimes provide, they assume 
| appearance that is picturesque. The light, too, often a 
‘tween the yawning gaps of the tottering architrave above 
ives to these massive shades an effect that is sublime. 


Architectural Models. 


| The model, which seems the most certain guide of all archi- 
‘ctural representation, and which has at least the advantage 
| being intelligible to those who are not conversant with 
yometrical designs, may if incautiously trusted greatly mis- 
ad. It is indeed an exact representation of the building, but 
thing more; there is no positive scale for the eye, so that 
‘ther fancy or inclination may exaggerate its dimensions and 
:stow upon itan importance the building itself will not possess. 
ometimes indeed a figure is put in to serve by way of scale, 
at even this will not entirely guard against delusion, because 
the building is to be in the immediate vicinity of others, its 
sight will be more or less affected by theirs. What may be 
.ceedingly well proportioned in itself and have a sufficiently 
«gnified look when considered apart from any other object 
iiy make a very different figure when it comes to be built. 
“eling that it ought to have superior importance and to dis- 
jay itself to the best possible advantage, people take it for 
canted that such will be the case; therefore it is no wonder 
‘they afterwards feel something like disappointment should 
ey happen to find the structure itself, as will sometimes 
‘\ppen, look little better than an overgrown model, being 
\uch lower than the houses above which they fancied it was 
tended to rear its height. Even they who are aware that the 
\1ilding will not be so lofty as those on either side of it do 
ot always make due allowance for the difference, and the 
(fference of effect so occasioned may greatly exceed that of 
ositive measurement, Delusions of this kind might easily 
|; guarded against by having cardboard elevations of a part of 
(ch adjoining building that may be fixed up against the model 
‘ pleasure. By way of further precaution, if the building is 
( be in a street, or in any other situation where the view of it 
‘Il be limited to a certain distance, that distance should be 
‘curately marked by scale and a card with a hole in it fixed 
‘ the natural level of the eye, so that the model can be seen 
(rough that aperture under precisely the same angle of vision 
< the building really will be. This would not at all hinder 
(2 model from being completely examined or viewed in any 
caer direction, as the card or board’ might be attached to a 
Lnt wire made to hook on the model stand whenever required, 
may here be observed that models are seldom placed properly, 
(¢ consequence of which is that we generally look down upon 
(2m as in a bird’s-eye view, whereby much of their proper 
cect is quite lost. This defect might be remedied, and the 
- vantage of being able to inspect the roof still secured were 
(2 stands upor which models are placed so constructed as to 
ow them to be raised or lowered at pleasure by means of a 
-ew and winch handle. Another circumstance which renders 
| prudent not to trust too implicitly to models is that they 
: not express colour, particularly if executed in plaster. They 
“ster the eye by that brilliancy of decided and unitorm white 
‘ich not even a newly erected stone building possesses; 
“isequently they rather show a degree of beauty which is 
“sirable than one which is attainable; that is, what persons in 
s1eral would consider to be such, although in a painter’s 
mation it would more frequently than not be considered a 
lect.’ Hence a model is apt very frequently to mislead the 
‘gment, and more especially to impose upon those who, 
lighted with it as a miniature resemblance, think that because 
| model looks “‘very pretty,” the building must of course 
(k very beautiful. Unless the windows are real apertures, it 
= dvisable that they should be coloured of a tolerably dark 
3) Since if that be not done they will have the effect of blank 
‘dows, thereby occasioning an appearance of breadth and 
(ose which the real structure cannot possess. In spite of 
ise drawbacks, which by being known and kept in mind are 
(uced to very trifling ones, models recommend themselves 
decided advantages of their own, since they enable us to 
‘dy every imaginable effect of light and shade and of per- 
[-tive. Besides which a well-executed model is in itself a 
aly pleasing and ornamental work of art. 


Greek Architects as Slaves in Rome. 

The Greeks, 

‘ens and rulers became strangers and slaves, could not in 

' fallen state retain the sentiments, the emulation of free- 

i They naturally began to prefer’ such a deviation from 
painful and sober adaptation of ancient forms to new 

loses as should employment and 

i and that degree of marketable fame which might con- 

po of those advantages suited to their 

4 condition; nay, perhaps wishing to repay their wrongs 


ere absurd dictates whatever revenge they could still 
‘of them, and to repay with secret ridicule the open insult 
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received from them, were probably even anxious in lending 
them their architecture to employ it in the manner most incon: 
sistent with its original principle, most calculated to prove and 
expose the ignorance and bad taste of their employers. Thus 
what remained of Grecian architecture became completely 
degenerate in the Roman territory. In the former the column 
was a more characteristic and essential feature than the wall, 
since it supported a greater proportion of the weight, seemed 
rooted in the deep recesses of the soil like the oak in its native 
forest, and rose in single stem, continuous in substance and 
robust in frame, from the surface of the earth to the entabla- 
ture. Notwithstanding its great individual strength and 
diameter, it was so approximated to many more of a similar 
nature, which shared with it the burden of the superincumbent 
masses as to give the greatest solidity to the edifice, and to 
gratify the spectator with the richness and variety of form, 
combined with the appearance of vigour and durability.- In 
the latter, a continuous wall, capable not only of supporting 
great perpendicular weight, but of enduring considerable 
oblique pressure, was an indispensable requisite for the con. 
tinuous vault, and naturally became an object. of greater con- 
sequence and attention than columns. These, indeed, needed 
only to adorn its nakedness, placed too far from the main 
building to be embodied with it or to add to its strength, 
instead of rising directly from the plinth or stylobate, were 
separated from it, and raised upon a clumsy square block 
which, under the name of pedestal, seemed interposed to 
interrupt the connection between the shaft and the floor ; 
by its size to narrow the passage, and by its pro- 
truding angles to inconvenience or to hurt the passengers. 
Frequently, as in the triumphal arches of the emperors, that 
pedestal became so lofty that instead of raising the columns on 
a sort of cothurnus, it lifted them on a positive stilt, and not 
only cut off their connection with the ground, but made them 
appear as if tottering in air. Where the pedestal occupied a 
greater space‘ between the soffit and the stylobate, less 
remained for the column, which became shorter, thinner, 
weaker, requiring instead of affording support; its apparent 
weakness exceeding its real debility like an appendage not 
wrought for the building, but borrowed from some smaller 
structure, and only carried to the requisite height by the aid of 
materials which did not belong to it. As they became weaker, 
like the limbs of an unhealthy child, they were stretched to a 
greater distance from each other, and were no longer capable 
of bearing an entablature diminished to their own proportions. 
In order fully to confirm their inutility, they were not made to 
carry any such, but of an architrave directly supported by the 
wall itself (a continuation of that wall, indeed, under a different 
denomination), such projections or knots as did not, exceed 
their own diameter, and appeared fitter for the purpose of 
steadying the useless pillar than the pillar for that of carrying 
an unmeaning entablature. The effect produced was that of a 
second capital mimicking the first; confusing its form and 
destroying its appearance, causing as great a multiplication of 
breaks and angles and of clumsy mouldings as arises from the 
equally useless pedestal underneath. At other times, again, to 
show the inutility both of the-column and the entablature still 
more evidently, both were, as in the recesses of the Pantheon, 
placed within an arch totally independent of either, so that the 
column carrying the entablature, but the entablature carrying 
nothing, the former only appeated for the purpose of support- 
ing the latter, and the latter for that of tying together the 
former. 


Hindu Columns. 


Indian pedestals and bases are made more systematically, 
and afford by fara greater variety of proportions and orna- 
ments than the Grecian and Roman. In European archi- 
tecture the forms and dimensions of the pedestals and bases 
are fixed by invariable rules with respect to the orders in which 
they are employed, but in the Indian the choice is left to the 
option of the artists. The capitals of the Grecian columns 
invariably mark the distinction of the several orders; those of 
the Indian are varied at pleasure, though not without regard 
to the diameter and length of the shaft, and the forms of the 
plainest of them, though they have in reality nothing in 
common with the Grecian orders, are found at a distant view 
to bear some resemblance to the Doric and Ionic capitals, but 
those of a more elaborate kind are sometimes so overloaded 
with a sort of filigree ornaments as to destroy the effect of the 
beautiful proportions of the whole. The Egyptian capitals, on 
the other hand, are formed into elegant vase shapes, decorated 
with the staiks, leaves and blossoms of the lotus, and occa- 
sionally with palm leaves, which latter ornaments are supposed 
to have given the first idea of the Corinthian capitals. And in 
some specimens the Egyptian capital is composed of the 
representation of the head of the goddess Isis. The entablature 
of the Indian order admits of little variety, as well in its com- 
position as in its relative proportions, whereas the same 
member in the Grecian and Roman architecture is varied for 
each order both in formand magnitude. The massiveness of 
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the Indian entablature offers a striking contrast to the lightness 
of the Grecian, but the richness of the former may be said to 
be unrivalled. In the existing treatises on Hindu architecture 
no mention is made of anything like a substitution of human 
figures for columns to support the entablature, but the shaft is 
directed to be adorned with the figures of demons and animals, 
yet various examples are to be met with in which human 
figures, as well as representations of animals are employed in 
bold -relief in the sides of pillars in temples and porticoes, but 
by no means like those found in Egyptian architecture. The 
antiquity of this invention in India is not determined, but the 
Grecian architects refer the origin of their caryatides to the 
commemoration of their captivity of the Caryan women, while 
others assert that it was derived from an Egyptian source. 


» Union of Arts in Italian Buildings. 


In Italy there scarcely exists any fine monument of archi- 
tecture which is not, thanks to those who were its authors, the 
result of the combined knowledge and practice of different arts. 
The reason of this unicn of talents, formerly so common, but 
now so rarely met with in one man, is that formerly the 
common point of instruction in’ these different arts was the 
study of nature, manifesting to each, according to its style and 
under its direct or indirect affinities, the physical or moral 
qualities of this great original. Everyone read and appropriated 
to himself the laws and effects of unity and variety, and under- 
stood the harmony of form, outline and proportion, Instructed 
by and imbued with these grand principles, every artist by the 
practice of drawing could apply them to the different arts as to 
different dialects of the same language, and knew how to pass 
from one form to another without changing anything in the 
groundwork of the skill which enabled him to design each. 
Thus it was often seen that an artist, compelled by chance to 
the exercise of an art of which till then he had no experience, 
suddenly developed aptitude in it, which would now appear to 
be the result of the devotion of an entire life. The history of 
architecture furnishes a multitude of examples of this kind. 
Vasari, in his “ Life of Baccio d’Agnolo,” remarks that this art, 
more peculiarly than any other, has been exercised by a great 
many men who had not made it a special study, and who were 
even ignorant of its technical terms. To which this writer, 
who was himself both a painter and architect, adds “that no 
one could excel in architecture without sound judgment, a 
knowledge of drawing or the habitual exercise of painting and 
sculpture. The cause of the facility,” continues Vasari, “ with 
which painters and sculptors learn architecture is that, both 
from the affinity of statues with edifices and the necessity of 
employing architectural compositions in pictures, they are 
forced to make themselves acquainted with this art and to 
study its relative proportions.” 


Sebastian Serlio. 


The study of Vitruvius inspired Serlio with an eager desire 
of obtaining greater insight into the practice of the ancients by 
examining and making drawings of what remained of their 
structures—at that time the only method by which any know- 
ledge of them could be acquired, for although many buildings 
were then to be seen in a perfect state in comparison with 
what they are at present, that advantage was counterbalanced 
by there being no accurate delineations published for the 
instruction of those who could not visit the edifices themselves, 
After staying some time at Pesaro, Serlio proceeded to the 
Venetian States, where he employed himself in examining and 
measuring the amphitheatre and bridges at Verona. He sub- 
sequently visited both Vicenza and Venice, erected a theatre 
in the former city, and in the other made designs for the church 
of San Francesco delle Vigne. During his residence in the 
last-mentioned city he became acquainted with San Micheli, 
Sansovino and other architects of note, and he himself would 
doubtless have found employment there, being noticed by the 
Doge Andrea Gritti, if his passion for exploring antiquities had 
not induced him to pass over to Pola, of whose amphitheatre 
and other Roman remains he was the first to publish any 
architectural account. On his return he examined those of 
Ancona, Spoleto, &c., and afterwards those of Rome, many of 
which are introduced as illustrations, but certainly not as em- 
bellishments, in his work on architecture, they being there 
represented in most coarsely-drawn and executed woodcuts. 
lt was while he was at Rome that he composed his treatise on 
the five orders, for a copy of which he was complimented by 
Francis I. with 300 gold crowns. Invited to France by that 
monarch in 1541, he was there appointed architect at the palace 
of Fontainebleau, and was also commissioned to undertake the 
court of the Louvre, but generously declined in favour of 
Lescot, whose designs he recommended to be adopted as being 
superior to his own. After the death of his royal patron he 
retired to Lyon, where he remained for some time in exceed- 
ingly straitened if not in indigent circumstances, but he returned 
again to Fontainebleau, and died there in 1552 in his seventy- 
seventh year. His reputation rests chiefly upon his writings, 
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*< Opere di Architettura, Libri Sei,” which display orl, 
and learning than taste, and which, highly as they were t 
time esteemed, possess little real value at the present d; 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Te following additions have recently been made , 

National collection :—Sir William Agnew has prey 
the portrait of Mrs. Hartley and her child in the charact 
‘Nymph with the Infant Bacchus,” which was at the i 
exhibition of the old masters at the Royal Academy in; 
It is placed in Room XVIII. in the Gallery in Ty; 
Square. A portrait of an elderly man by Lucas Crana, 
elder has been presented by Mr. J. P. Heseltine, one ° 
trustees. It is hung in Room XV. e 
_ A picture by Zurbaran has been purchased from the i} 
tion of the late Louisa Lady Ashburton. It represents a , 
lady in the character of St. Margaret ; the dragon, the e1) 
of this saint, is seen in the background. It will showy 


hung in Room XIV. 
GENERAL. q 


About 150 Students and some professors of Rj 
Universities arrived at Athens on Monday with the “obj: 
visiting the Greek antiquities. The Government ordere | 
museums to be open the whole day, and instructed the mi 
inspectors to act as their guides. 


Building Permits for 1,274 houses.in Berlin have: 
granted between January and June this year. The num: 
shops erected during that period is 550, 


Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for the ; 
recess on the 28th inst. The entire series of the Si 
Archzological Society has lately been acquired. 


A Chancel. Screen is to be erected in the churc: 
Middleton Tyas, near Richmond, Yorks, as a memorial, [ 
design has been prepared by Messrs. J. P. Pritchett & ) 
architects. : 

The American scientific expedition has been compel] 
abandon its plan of .extensive. excavations at Babylo! 
which preparations have been made for the last three 1: 
The abandonment is due to the persistent refusal of the 1 
to permit the American Society to carry on such work, alth 
it has readily authorised excavations by other nations. 


Mr. R. Clutton, sole arbitrator in the inquiry whicty 
held recently at the Surveyors’ Institution—“ Blundell ant 
Secretary of State for War”—has issued his award. Thi 
ceedings had reference to 4o acres of sandhills a few | 
from Liverpool, and also to 709 or 800 acres of foreshore 1 
lying in front of them. The claim approximated to 55% 
The land was compulsorily acquired by the War Office fc! 
purposes of a fort for gun-firing practice. The arbitr) 
award amounts to 17,6422, 


In the Cathedral Library at Peterborough amon! 
MSS. and records bequeathed by Bishop White Kenn: 
small volume of the fourteenth century containing copi 
ancient charters relating to the borough has been found. 1 
book is endorsed by Bishop White Kennett as having ‘ 
bought by him at Cambridge in 1714. A deed was 1! 
slightly fastened to one of the pages, and was discovered |! 
an original charter of Edward the Confessor to the Abb. 
Burgh, dated 1060. The charter, which conveys the man 
Fiskerton to the Abbot Leofricus, is in excellent condition 


The First Prize in the competition, for, the Lim( 
Carnegie Free Library has been awarded to Mr. Georg! 
Beckett, of Dublin, and the second to Mr. G. P. Sheridz 
Dublin, whose design has been adopted for erection by! 
trustees. | 

Dr. W. H. Corfield, the sanitary adviser to His Majt) 
Office of Works, died on Wednesday last at Marstr' 
Sweden. All his inventions have been entrusted to Mé 
Thomas Crapper & Co, Marlborough Works, Chelsea. 


Mr. T. S. Robertson, architect, of Dundee, from W) 
designs St. Margaret's parish church, Arbroath, was built,é 
been commissioned to complete the tower, and the tend'| 
Messrs. Ramsay & Gordon has been accepted. 

A Petition having been forwarded to the Postma! 
General from residents in Alexandria, N.B., against the ' 
posed site in Bank Street near the railway station por 
some time ago by the Post Office authorities, and @ corr 
petition in favour of the site having been also forwarded, | 
Postmaster-General has decided the matter by a 
through his secretary that the site already selected w! t 
adhered to and that building operations are about to comme 
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THE DUBLIN.—Sept. 30.— Designs and specifications wanted for 


/ workmen’s cottages, semi-detached or terraces, each cottage 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 


not to exceed £10, The successful plan to become the 
property of the company on payment of £20, Mr. Francis B. 


Ormsby, Great Southern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge 
Terminus, Dublin, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


i view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 

| connection with the law, Practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 

_ staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ELHAM.—Oct. 7.—For sewage disposal of the village of 
Saltwood. Report, plan and estimate of probable cost, 


Premium 30 guineas. Further particulars, Mr. R, Lonergan, 
11 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 


HEYwoop.—Sept. 14.—Competitive designs are invited for 
a library building to be erected in Church Street at a cost of 
4,500/. Premiums of 30/., 20/. and 1o/, will be awarded for 
designs adjudged. of sufficient merit and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. J. Ainsworth Settle, 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 


HOWDEN.—Sept. 12.—Plans and estimates are invited for 
improving and extending the sewerage of the contributory 
place of Howden. The successful competitor will be awarded 
a sum of 15/ and the usual commission for superintending the 
execution of the works. Mr, Henry Green, clerk. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 30.—The Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company offer a prize of 20/. for the best design and 
specification of workmen’s cottages, built either semi-detached 
or in terraces. Mr. Francis B, Ormsby, secretary, Knights- 
bridge Terminus, Dublin, 


LEYLAND —Sept. 26.—Plans are invited for the laying-out 
and development for municipal and other purposes of about 
11,902 square yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, 
Leyland, Lancs. A premium of 15/. 155. is offered to the 
author of the plan considered to be the best design. Mr. M.H. 
Wilkinson, surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland. 


LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley, E, Premium 752, 
for design placed first, and one of 254, for second Mr. 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 


RAWTENSTALL.— Oct. 12.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
Premiums of 100/, 50/. and 30/, respectively will be awarded, 
Mr. A. W. Lawson, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 12,.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall, 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 


SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices. Conditions of the com- 
petition and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. J E. 
Shaw, clerk to the Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr, 


Le Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested, 

ié authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


| communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


respondents are requested to make -their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 0” Thursdays. 


we 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


\YLESFORD.—The Maidstone Town Council invite designs 
| estimates for a stone single-span bridge over the Medway 
_ylesford, Kent. Premium roo guineas offered for design 
gned premier place. Details can be obtained on applica- 


————————————————— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Sept. 1.—For repairing, painting and de- 
corating the town hall. Mr. J. H. Bradford, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Aylesbury. 

BALBY- WITH-HEXTHORPE.—Aug. 28.—For additions and 
alterations to Hexthorpe mixed school. Mr, F. W. Masters, 
architect, St. Vincent, Doncaster, 

BARKING.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of eighteen four- 
roomed cottages and twelve six-roomed cottages, in two blocks 
respectively, adjoining the workmen’s dwellings in Kin 
Edward’s Road. Mr. C, J. Dawson, architect, East Street, 
Barking. 

BATLEY.—Sept. 4.—For additions to the town hall. 


Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch Road, 
Batley. 


G BAD SSHUNIRY 


ii | ARCHITECTURAL METARWO 
Hi 


GATES. KERBS. FIREPLACES, » (@ 
SIGNS. COAL-BOXES.SCREENS] 4y |" 
i» | GAS & ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 

= DOOR-FURNITURE. RAILINGS. 


RIGHTON.—Noy, 9—Designs are invited for a new 
: tal, Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 20/7, will be paid to the 
second and third premiated designs respectively, Par- 
TS up to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which’ will be 
Lied on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 


lary, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
©, Brighton, 
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8 THE: ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


BATLEY.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of an approach tower 
to the Independent Methodist chapel, Cambridge « Street, 
Batley. Mr. O. J. Kirby, borough surveyor, Branch Road, 


Batley. 

BERMONDSEY, S.E.—Sept. 
offices, &c, at the town hall, Spa Road. 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of buildings in 
connection with extensions to the dust-destructor house, electric- 
light station, boiler-house, &c: Mr. R, J. Angel, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BIRMINGHAM —Sept. 10.—-For the construction of a re- 
taining wall at Bordesley and of a culvert near Olton. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Great Western Railway Company, 
Paddington Station, ; 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of engine and 
boiler-houses, including seatings for five Lancashire boilers and 
the construction of a new flue, adjoining the present pumping 
station at Monument Lane, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Mr. 
Edward- Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, Bir- 
mingham. 

BRADFORD.—For the erection of the industrial hall of the 
Cartwright Memorial Exhibition, Bradford (1904). Messrs. 
Ledingham & Edwards, joint-architects, District Bank Cham- 
bers, Bradford. ; 

BRIDLINGION. — S2pt. 2.— For repairs at 1 Victoria 
Terrace. Mr. A. E. Matthewman, town clerk, Town Hall, 
- Bridlington. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of one or two ware- 
—houses at Cumberland Basin. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Engineer’s Office, Underfall Yard Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

BRISTOL —Sept. 10.—For the erection of school buildings 
in Hanham Road, Kingswood, near Bristol, to accommodate 
go children. Mr. John Mackay, architect, Richmond Place, 
Kingswood, near Bristol. 

BURTON-IN- LONSDALE.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a 
Wesleyan Sunday school and classroom at Burton-in- Lonsdale. 
Mr. Robt. Richardson, Halfway House, Cantsfield, Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

CAIRO—Feb. 3, 1904—F¥or the construction of three 
“pridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars: can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


3—For the construction of 
Mr. R. J. Angel, 


=— | 
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CANNOCK.—Sept. 7.—For the construction of an ane 
wood infectious disease isolation hospital, comprising adnjj 
tration and mortuary blocks and wards to accomm a 
sixteen patients. Mr. Herbert M. Whitehead, surveyor, In) 
ridge, near Stafford. a 
CANNOCK.—Sept. 8.—For certain works at the workhjs 
Cannock, Staffs, in connection with (a) rebuilding and add o) 
to the laundry and washhouses, and (4) the provisiony 
fixing of steam-engine and laundry machinery. Mr At 
Veall, architect, 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton, | 


CARLISLE.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of twelve hou; 
Margery Street, Carlisle. Messrs. Johnstone Bros, archict 
63 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHELMSFORD.—Aug. 31.—For alterations and additio 
the laundry at the union workkouse. Messrs. Chancel: 
Son, architects, Chelmsford. 

CuEsTER —Aug. 31.—For the erection of twelve cotg 
on part of the Tower Field Gardens, Dee Basin Road, Chi 
Mr. J. H. Dickson, deputy town clerk, Town Hall, Chest: 

CLITHEROE. — For the erection of a Catholic cli 
Clitheroe, Lancs. Mr. J. C. Howard Sandbach, arcle 
15 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

ConsEtt.—For alterations and additions to dwelling: u 
at the Middles Farm, near Consett, Durham. Mr. R, G. No 
5 Rosebery Terrace, Consett. oe. | 

CovENTRY.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of science builn 
at the King Henry VIII. school, Coventry. Mr, H\ 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


CovEeNTRY.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of thirti 
cottages at Wolston, near Coventry. Mr. Herbert W. Ct 
way, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

DARENTH —Sept. 5.—For (1) sanitary work and reli 
corridor floors at the adult and schools department, ar ( 
cleaning and painting work at the schools departme 
Darenth asylum, near Dartford, Kent. Mr. T. Duncn 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment. 

DARLINGTON.—Sept. 2.—For the erection of twelve li 
in Grey Street, Darlington. Mr. Rispin, 50 Thornton ‘e 
Darlington. | 

DARLINGTON.—Sept.’ 3..—For rebuilding and enlarge 
of the Red Lion hotel, Darlington. Mr. G. Gordon Hoi 
architect, Court Chambers, Darlington. -. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of tramway-car sheds 
1 aepot on the Osmaston Road. Mr. John Ward, borough 
yveyor, Babington Lane. 
\DoveR.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a Congregational 
jrch in High Street, Dover. Messrs. Cresswell & Newman, 


-titects, 54 Castle Street, Dover. 


EARITH (HUNTS).—Aug. 31.—For reconstructing the wood 
| ring, painting ironwork and other works at the Earith 
joension bridge over the Hundred Foot River, close to 
‘ith Bridge station (GE. Railway). Mr. Herbert Leete, 
«nty surveyor, Huntingdon. 

EASINGTON.—Sept. 2.—For erecting panelled brick wall, 
sa gate, about 55 yards long, including stubbing-up hedge 
) site, and also coal-house, ashpit and pantry, at Guardians’ 
17 offices, Easington, Durham. Messrs. Farthing & Dunn, 
hitects, Shakespeare Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


EXMINSTER—Aug. 31.—For alterations at stores and 
{ekeeper’s office and providing for a separate water supply 
ra old borehole at the county asylum. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
juitect, County Chambers, Exeter. 


GUILDFORD.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of an under- 
11nd convenience for both sexes in North Street. Mr. C. G. 
son, borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


HALIFAX.—Sept. 2 —For the erection of offices and front 
«ndary wall and railings at the Skircoat Road Tramway and 
‘ctricity depot. Mr, Jaines Lord, borough engineer, Town 
jul, Halifax.’ 

HASTINGS.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of superintendent’s 
¢ze at the Hastings borough cemetery. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
ough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HuLL—Sept. 1—For rebuilding offices, &c., in High 
)2et. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, architects, Low- 
Hull 
HULL —Sept. 2.—For the erection of central mission and 
day school premises in Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. Messrs. 
i der & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 
RELAND.—Sept. 3 —For additions at Glenmount, near 
jiturk, Messrs. W. H. Hill & Sons, architects, 28 South 
{\l, Cork, 

[RELAND.—Sept. 4.—For erection of a Presbyterian church 
'Portstewart. Mr. Vincent Craig, architect, 5 Lombard 
tet, Belfast. 


ELECTRIC 


iDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.) 


2 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” | 


PAVING COMPANY, 


ForM or BLecg 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Office: | 

2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


IRELAND. -Sept. 10—For the erection of a labourer’s 
cottage on the townland of Launtaggart, and another on the 
townland of Tullyskeherney. The Chairman of the Rural 
District Council, Workhouse, Manorhamilton. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of four cottages and 
the conversion of single rooms into a dormitory at the Armagh 
District lunatic asylum. Mr. R. H. Dorman, Court House, 
Armagh. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For an extension to the fitting 
shops, Dundalk, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). The Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


LANCASTER.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a new produce 
market. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. 


LEEDS.—For the erection of a dry fence at Cookridge. 


Messrs. Newsom & Gott, surveyors, 3 East Parade, Leeds, 

LEEDs.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a bakehouse at the 
workhouse, Beckett Street, Leeds. Messrs. Thomas Winn & 
Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LONDON.—Sept. 2.—For certain fire-resisting wotks and 
additional buildings at the Fountain hospital, Tooting Grove, 
Tooting Graveney, S.W. Messrs T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, 
architects, 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


LONDON.—Sept. 11 —For the erection of a wooden band- 
stand platform, conveniences and shelter, boundary walls and 
iron railings at Brickfield Gardens, Spenlow Street, Limehouse, 
E, Particulars at the Architect’s Department (General Con- 
structional Section), London County Council, 15 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

MACCLESFIELD —Sept. 2 —For the erection of three shops 
at Bollington. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a car- 
repairing works and permanent-way buildings, Hyde Road, 
Manchester. Mr. J. M. M’Elroy, general manager, Tramways 
Department, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

MANNINGHAM.—Aug. 31.—For the extension of West End 
laundry, Whetley Hill, Manningham, Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, 
architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 

MEXBOROUGH —Sept. 4 —For the erection of a Wesleyan 
church at Mexborough, Yorks. Messrs John Wills & Sons, 
Victoria Chambers, Derby. 
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GILBERT WOOD & CO, Lid., 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London E.O. 


IRFECTION IN ROOFING. 


OLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
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oturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridees, Finials &. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Sept. 7.—For the erection ‘of 


senior and junior departments (in two blocks) at Forsyth Road, 
West Jesmond, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board. 
Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

New MALDEN.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new public 
offices, fire station, stabling, &c, at New Malden, Surrey. Mr. 
William Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 

PADIHAM.—For the erection of St. Leonard’s National 


schools, Padiham, Lancs, Mr. Thomas Bell, architect, 
14 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 
PORTSMOUTH. — Sept. 18.— For the erection of two 


additional manual instruction centres. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

PLYMPTON St. MAuRICE—Sept. 1.—For restoring and 
enlarging dwelling-house and farm buildings at Lower Yealmp- 
stone, in the parish of Plympton St. Maurice, Devon. ~ Messrs. 
Hellard & Bewes, Manor Office, Stonehouse. 

PupsEey.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of twelve dwelling- 
thouses at South Parade, Pudsey, Yorks. Messrs. Kendall & 
Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

RAVENSTHORPE.—Sept. 5.—For the extension of the Con- 
gregational school premises in North Road, Ravensthorpe, 
Yorks. Messrs. C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, architects, 
Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 

ROTHERHAM —Sept. 2.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses, offices, studio, workshop, storerooms, &c., in Percy 
Street, Rotherham, Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, 
Rotherham, 

SALCOMBE.—Aug. 31.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
portion of east end of Salcombe Church, Devon. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Vicarage. 

SANDOWN.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Culver Cliff, near Sandown, Isle of Wight, con- 
sisting of houses for five men, outbuildings, &c. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty. 

SALFORD.—Sept. 2.—For an additional pumping engine- 
house at the sewage works, Weaste. Mr. L. C. Evans, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of gas manager’s 
dwelling-house, adjoining the gasworks at Dunbar. Mr. 
Gregan Fulton, architect, 30 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
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SCOTLAND.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of new. waitir. 
rooms, &c,, on down-line platform, Eassie station, for 4 
Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. J. Blackburn, secrete: 
302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. ) 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of hotel at Tul. 
berry. Mr. James Miller, architect, 15 Blythewood Squ 
Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND. —Sept. 3.—For the erection of two new wij 
blocks, an addition to the administrative block, and a ny 
block of office houses at the hospital, Bellsprings Ro 
Annan, Mr. Alexander Tweedie, architect, 43 Lady Stn’ 
Annan. E 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 14.—For the extension of Macdon| 
Road electric-power station, Edinburgh. Mr. R. Morh: 
city architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. Ge 

SENNEN COVE.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a priys 
hotel at Sennen Cove, Land’s End, Cornwall. Mr, Hey 
White, architect, Penzance. e. 

SIGFORD.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of three cottages t 
Sigford, near Ashburton, Devon, Mr. Andrew Wan, 
architect, Buckfastleigh. 

THORNTON-LE-FYLDE —Aug. 31.—For the erection of }'. 
compressing station, caretaker’s cottage, &c. Mr. Arty 
Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool, : 

WATFORD.—For alterations and additions to the receiv; 
wards at the workhouse. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, Burvi, 
Watford. i { 

WALES.—For additions to corrugated iron building, ¢ 
Institute, Llanbradach. Messrs. Teather & Wilson, archite;, 
Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. t 

WALES.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the Drysz 
inn, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. John J, Swalwell, architect, Ste: 
Packet Chambers, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Aug. 31.—For alterations and additions to Pt 
Talbot county school. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, cle, 
Glamorgan County Council Offices, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of additional ck. 
rooms and carrying-out other alterations at the Griffithstca 
Mixed Board school, near Pontypool. Messrs, Lansdowny 
Griggs, architects, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of twenty-nine r 
more) houses at Rowles Square, Rhymney, Mon, Messr:’, 
Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare, 
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W. J. FURSE & (| 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spire # 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURSE, NOTTIN : tes 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


— 


GARRATT & ' 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, } 
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‘building the Pavilion, 
fnarles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 


| WALES.—Sept. 2 —For the erection 


irnetown, Abercynon, to accommodate 250 children. 
|. Evans, architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 


, WALES.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a school, senior 
accommodate 360, 


-xed department, to 
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of an infant school in 
Mr. 


at Trealaw, 


stradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 


contre, 


WALES.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of ten houses in 
Mr. W. S. Williams, architect, 


eorgetown, Tredegar. 
edegar. 

WALES.—Sept. 3.—For the erection 
‘rexham joint fever hospital. 
ng Street, Wrexham. 


WALES.—Sept 4.—For the erection of mercantile marine 
Bills of quantities and forms of tender 


‘ice at Barry Docks. 
ily be obtained at H.M. Office of 
(ite, S.W. 


| WALES —Sept. 10.— For the erection ofa bridge and altera- 


tn to road at Glanyrafon, Rhostyllen. 
| ‘hway surveyor, Johnstown, Ruabon. 


WALES.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of two new 
ints for boys and girls at Penygraig, 


_cob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


| WALES.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of public offices in 
organ Street, Pontypridd. Mr. Henry T, Hare, architect, 


> Hart Street, W.C. 


WEM.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of 


isembly-hall, &c., at Wem, Salop, 
‘chitect, 12 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 


_ WHICKHAM.—Aug. 31.—For the 


tices, &c,, at Whickham, Durham. M 


crk, U.D.C,, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
| WIGAN.—Sept. 2.—For the erection 


\rkshops, stables and appurtenances, 


| Iph & Heaton, architects, Wigan, 


WORKINGTON.—Sept. 10.—For the erec 


1 at Westfield, Workington, 
hitects, Victoria Buildings, 


Messrs. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
) IMPROVED KENTISH 


1G TAR PAVIN 


itificial Stone 
| Moulded or Plain, 


i’ SLABS OR LAID IN SITV. 
‘Ite Manufacturers & Contractors. 


§ Mosaic, 


). 
ibe W. HOBMAN & Co. 
) FTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.8. 


Mr. G. Morison, architect, 


Workington, 


beds, each one 


outlet channels, gauge basin 
iron supply pipes, &c., for the Bi 


ooms at aes 
of new bathroo District 


engineer. 
CUNLIFFE, 
(accepted ) 


Drain 


Works, &c., Storey’s 


Mr. T. Rees Evans, CF Cast & Sons 
J ne > 


depart- 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. 


T. Free & Sons. 
E. Iles, jun. 


A T. Catley 
a market house, 


Mr. James Brown, 


erection of Council 
r. Thomas Lambert, 


For sewerage works at Over La 

Mr. Rost. C. Co 
Cope & Raynor , 
G. F. Tomlinson . 


A. HINGLEY, Duffield, near Derby (accepted ) 


For the construction of five sewa 


For constructing an app 


Parsons & Parsons . : 
G. RACKHAM, Norwich (accepted ) 


1) 


a ee et 


ae ; : 
_ WALEs.—Sept. 2.—For additions and alterations to busi- 
‘ss premises in The Hayes, Cardiff, and for pulling-down and 
Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, 


TENDERS, 


BELPER. 
ne, in the parish of Denby. 
RDON, surveyor, Duffield, near Derby. 
. : -£150 0 o 
135 
98 


Oo oO 
Oo .Oo0 


BIRMINGHAM. 

ge silt tanks, four bacteria 
acre in area, intake chamber, inlet and 
s, &c, and jointing of cast- 
rmingham Tame and Rea 


age Board. Mr. Joun D, WATSON, 


Kingston - on - Thames 


For erection of a wasbhouse at the workhouse, 


. ° : i PPAW EG fe) We. 
CHESTER. 
Capenhurst (accepted) , £322 7 © 
DARTFORD. 
roach road to the refuse destructor. 
: , : ; : 1 FAIS WTO Ke) me: 
. : 1,058 0 o 
: 1.0234, O80 
A ° 926 0 o 
- ee 02072 Oaro 


DERBY. 


For supply of electrical plant. 


of new public offices, 


Messrs. Heaton, Chloride Electrical 


tion of a shop and 


W. G. Scott & Co., boosters, £791 ; 


accumulators, £2,812 
Clifton Junction, near Manchester, balancers and reversible 


Charlton, Kent, switchboard, £Lt;2 


Accepted lenders. 


Storage Co, Trafford Park, Manchester, 
15s.; Lancashire Dynamo Co, 
Johnson & Phillips, Victoria Works, Old 
76. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE’ OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council ana Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing, 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
—— 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
| WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


iF arnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. 


-azed Bricks. 


“npany work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
joal, and Iron, and Manufacture also 


| n Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


don : 77 Oucen Victoria Street, E..C, 


| & NV.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


‘PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


{WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 


Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 


D 


CK-JAW 


| SAOLAEN 
[ BEST & CHEAPEST RO 
l scriptive Catalogue, addre 


sD. PHILLIPS, N 


| 


8s the Patentee— _ 


:WPORT, MON 


OF OF THE DAY| % 


F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
( 


WALTER'S ,: 


mproved 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE, 


Also Makers of WaAutTER’s Patent | 
folid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 


ney Oowls, &c, 


DESIGN No, 1-0, 


WALT RS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 


WOLVERHAMPTON, L 


p ANNAN THE 


|| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HIL 


L, LONDON, E.¢, 

Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

Interior of Oburches, Mansions, Residences. Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


LIVERPOOL. 


iberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


Hv 
nn i 
TT 


London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Splocat AS at Street, | 


ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business, 


Total Security, £3,700,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DEWSBURY. HEYWOOD. { 
For the supply and fixing of electric mains and switchboard at | For the construction of storm-filters at Botany, and the layir, 
the new infectious diseases hospital. out of the land fireon at Heap Bridge. }, 
JAMES DIGGLE, engineer, Hin ill Street, He wood, 
Accepted ema: iN BERRY, Heywood (accepted ), 2 
Robb & Mitchell, Ossett, £634 175. 4d; May & Co, Jack- 
field, Salop, wall tilling for same. building, Ils. per super HONITON. 
yard. For sewerage works. |. 
FOLESHILU. C. Turne1 ¥! ee : ‘ : 6 : - £10 0’) 
ecommended for acceptance. A: 
For sewerage works. 
JOHNSON Bros., The Barton, Hereford (ac- HORWICH. 
cepted ) : ; : ; . £20,497 0 o| For sewerage and street works in a number cf private Bites, " 
PRIN TON-ON-SBA. ay nie nee SUryes.O% 
For sewerage works in First Avenue, Frinton-on- Sea. Messrs. EePacion ; : : ’ R : £791 6 
BEESLEY, SON & NICHOLS, engineers, Westminster. W. Baht & Gos Lid. : : , “ 2a 16 [ 
W. S. Bushnell. A ; i : $41,663.00 W. J. Slater 2 : aie 2 83 12) 
B. W. Glenny . 5 : : A ; WeerSSe10, "9 TT. Glbarn : ° : a : 286 4) 
T. Adams .-. se ot ) eet eee omen ye ee 1089 9 0 ‘ es CCS 
G. Baker . F : ° F 5 : i 2811 6> 
Z. Fairclough . 3 : alge : eto 52O., 0 T. Hindle 28 ; 
G. Rackham. tn ee ees: TO. 5 Coun Sons. ee Jt 
Wilson, Border & on Rete? 57. 2 " & T. Finch : : } +--+ eee) e 
G. G. Rayner, 4 Elmwood Road, Croydon Loe ee  Ct—(‘<i‘«~*: 
4 a : Webster & Winstanley oS 65 174 
(accepted) . B45 50 0 Chadwick Bros. rate | NY 
HALIFAX. E. YATES, Horwich (accepled) . ° » 2,379 8r 
For the erection of twa houses, Stump Cross, Halifax. Messrs. HUNSLET. 
WatsH & NICHOLAS, architects, Museum Chambers, | For supply of four ornamental gates and for fencing of f 
Halifax. wells at the new workhouse, Rothwell, Haigh. 
Accepted tenders. TEALE FIREPLACE Co,, Werle: Leeds (ac- 
J. Feather, Shibden, Halifax, mason. cepted)... : . ° ; »£55 02 
J. S. Ackroyd, 46 Pellon Lane, Halifax, plumber. : one 
HEATON. For the erection of a Congregational church and Beha) 
[For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses in Heaton, Ilkeston. Mr. H. TATHAM SUDBURY, surveyor, 18 Mart 
Yorks. Mr. JAS. LEDINGHAM, architect, District Bank Place, Ilkeston. 
Chambers, Bradford. A. Summerfield ° : : ae . £6,787 193 
Accepted tenders. A. Brown & Son : : : : : +» ORO 010 
Hartley & Kemplay, Shipley, mason. T. Fish & Sons : ; ; : «a OAT 00 
J. Copley, Lower Cobden Street, Bradford, joiner. T. H. Beeson . : : : : : - 6,439 62 
Atkinson & Smith, Keighley Road, Frizinghall, plumber. W. Crane, Ltd. . 3 : c aoe . 6,437 00 
‘T. Nelson & Son, Springfield Place, "Manningham, Bradford, T. Whittaker. 5 - 5 : : . 6,400 00 
slater. T. Barlow : : ; : 5 : . 6,337 00 
J. Throp, Stephenson Fold, Southfield Lane, Bradford, J. Wright . ‘ : ¢ : : ° . 6,330 00 
plasterer. x Buxton . 6,152 00 
J. Wallace, Baptist Plate, Westgate, Bradford, painter. A. EARNSHAW, East ‘Street, Ilkeston (accepted ) 6, ua 109 
y 
ger 
is a, 
‘1, 
> alee 
a eral! 
THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STO oun co. — oi 


(Incorporating The Ham Hiil Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 7 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven Sty St 


ITISH Sil 
SPECIALTIES, up, 


LEICESTER, ~ 
73 data i Rd., LONDON, E.C. 


THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 


* MA YRESCO. 


A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. 
“sp EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. 
> 


“oy, Colour Cards, $¢., trom MAYFIELD BROTHERS, .¢ 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufasturers, SCULOCOATES, HULL. \) 
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SUPPLEMENT 

j : IRELAND, NORTH WICH. 

t Dunnalon Mr. W. StTuART, | For the erection of the Gospel Union mission hall, Northwich. 
| Heiter owing Green, Seabane % Mr. E. T. WarRD, architect, Winnington Street, Northwich. 
| ae : ; ; : £2308) 0 0 S. Appleton, Northwich, inclusive of founda- 

a ; ; oa 220%) One! |e tions, &c. . - 4330: oO 0 

\" COULTER, Aready, Biatine acca fen e a 2101 OF 0 F. Smith & Co., Stratford, exclusive of founda- 
tions : 2755 Ono 

: Seg ston Church, county Cork. A. MARSDEN, Northwich, inclusive of founda- 

Messrs y tions, &c. (accepted ) : 260 0 0 
F. DOLAN, Queenstown (aucepted ). R. Iles & Co, Walham Green, London, exclusive 

* the erection of two semi-detached villas on Glen Road, Aeirtoundations: “and cartage anditedaced 
Comber. Mr. W. K. WHEELER, architect, Ballyhacka- strengths . ? 245 0 O 
_ more, 

.MCCLUGHIN, Larne (accepted) . ; al, OO5ms OME O : | eee ‘ ‘ 
lant at the workhouse, For the erection of stables, coachman’s and gardener’s houses, 

Le Me (odie Pepi | AGT. me Tt and other. buildings. for Mr. Max Michaelis. Messrs. 

a, ; F. S. BRERETON & SON, architects, Quantities by Mr. 
KNUTSFORD. E. G. HARDCASTLE, 

* providing and fixing washhouse and laundry machinery W. & E. Loakes_. . . . . . £13,025 0 oO 
and fittings, with power, fittings of drying-rooms, water E. J. Saunders : : . : : - 12,914 0 oO 
tank, &c, at the workhcuse, Knutsford. Mr. ROBERT J. J. Carmichael . : : : - : : Feued (a) Yo. 
M’BEATH, architect, Birnam House, Sale. ies & Gayford se Bore 9 Petes ei 12,420 0 0 

l cepted). : 3 
; En eens Ew (eccepted) ings, E.C, (accepted) . : - 11,998 0 oO 
Sold QUEENSTOWN. 


« the erection of three terrace houses in St, Andrew's ; town, 
Avenue, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. BUTTERY & BIRDS, For ee tee eo Racteane a Save 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. Cork, 3 

Accepted tenders. 
Pearson & Ainsworth, Morley, mason. 
J. W. Binks & Sons, Morley, joiner. 
W. Stakes, Morley, plumber, 


F. DOLAN, Queenstown (accepted ). 


RAMSBOTTOM RO3g 


E, Firth, Morley, plasterer. For pees Pesnoody JAMES DIGGLE, engineer, Hind 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. J. ArnscouTH & Sons, Oldham (accepted) . £539 13 6 
f NORWICH. STROOD. 
| the erection of shop to 75 St. Benedict’s Street. Mr. J. | For alterations and extensions to the workhouse. 
, OWEN Bonn, eect 15 ace are: Street, Norwich, J. A. LEONARD (accepted ) 1,505 On O 
Holmes... : £201 Io oO 
}S. Smith. . c < : ; LOL 40 O SPALDING. 
| W. UTTING (accepted ) , : : . + 168 10° 0} For widening part of the North Drove drain, in Deeping Fen. 
‘ external fittings at the workhouse, W. FovarcuE, Little London, Spalding (accepted), per 


- MARSHALL, Norwich (accepted) . A PALS O8 GO chain, 9s. 6d. 


a : 


\OUGHT- “IRON FIREPROOF DOORS eacksurn, sTARLING & co. 


PARTY WALLS 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Column; 

, Pointed, Hooped, Raise1 

sand Repaired. No stop- 

page of Works required, 

Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 


| 9 ieee Telegrams, : 
Tie 7 | ‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ | % 
= Telephone No. 238 
Nottingham, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


FRED*“ BRABY<«CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, §.€. | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


UNIVERSAL WINE BIN Co. | 


J. STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd. ) 


NZ 
“AN 


V 
ZN 
5 oe ame em ee 


NGA 


i : od MANUFACTURERS OF Distance no object, 

NPs 

Dap 

aba Of every description. 

| | Sai WROUGHT IRON FITTINGS HAYWOOD & 60 LTD. 
SASS For STRONG puOmS d tas 

S| cowevan ova mwom cscs once GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


38 & CANNING, LTD., TAMWORTH, CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


ih CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
‘fl wy IN ALL 
COLOURS, Works: MOIRA, ASHBY. DE- Ll. ZOUCH. 


ITARY , ; Telegramns, ‘“ Haywood, Moria.” 
PIPES, GLAZED : BRICKS. National Te‘ephone, No. 17 Swadiincote, 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


= 


THORNTON HEATH. 


SCOTLAND. 

For the construction, supply and erection of sludge tanks, | For drainage and sanitary works at 14 and 16 Quadrant Ro| 
machinery and accessories for storing, pumping and load- and 16 and 18 Elliott Road. Mr, E. H. DANCE, archit, 
ing sludge into steamers at Dalmuir outfall works, 185 Victoria Street, S.W. ie 
Glasgow. J. Westbrook ; : : A £152 50 


A. F. CraAlc & Co, LTD., Paisley (accepted) .£9,093 9 0 Kemp & Son. ; : : : a on 
’ ) )& H. BACON (accepted) . 2 4 : é ee ae 


For street works in Gossett Street, Palmerston Road and The | yo, additions, repairing, painting, &c, at the market hall. | 
Lees. Mr. E. J. ee ee Surveyor. , H. G, NICHOLSON-LAILBY, surveyor. P 4 i 
eS. owen evens ‘ A . . ° - £203 00 
D. T. Jackson . Ra Secet ec £1242 0 0| E. Lindsey... «° (. | nnn 
J.&J. Jones. . . . : : ~» J,190 0 0 G. Moor, Trowbridge (accepted) . 4 + S162) 0p 
BUXTON & JENNER (accepted ) : “ pee Doe ma Or sO))| : G 
W. Iles : j ; ; 1115 0 o| For the construction of about 2,000 lineal yards of stonewe 
Summerfield : : ‘ 1041 » oO and cast-iron pipe sewers, with river crossings, manho;, 
i ventilating columns, &c. Mr. H. G. NICHOLSON-Lait’, 
Palmerston Road. : xh? 
surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 
D. T. Jackson . : : : : 0 ; » 1,005--0. 0 R.H B. Neal £55500" ob 
J.&J.Jones . : . 2 : c . 1,040 0-0 eager : : 4 : : : ee. 
BUXTON & JENNER (accepted ) : 4 PEl-O2AO! ¢O J. eB ane Es ; ‘i ‘ : we 5,416 100 
Wiles 985 0 0 Free & Son ‘ é : : : ; - | 5,310 166 
Samertclda 1 eee At. ace) ae | MED: do. oo. oa 
: ; : ; : ; . H. McDona é C ° 2 : . 5,064 110 
Gossett Street. B. Cooke & Co. a 4,764 128 
SF eee Se : F : é : ; 7 ee 2 J. Riley. ; : ‘ : , é 45377 30 
Wome te abo e| SW 
BuXxTON & JENNER, Southend (accepted ) . gi 089 JO 40 E. IRELAND, Sandylands, Morecambe (ac- 
Summerfield ; ; ; . : s2) 12594) 0 JO cepted) . ; : EON a as 
UXBRIDGE. 
re OB Oe For ventilation, water supply and drainage works at the isi. 
For the erection of ten small houses in Upper Rushton Road, tion hospital in Kingston Lane, Hillingdon. Mr. J. Fr- 
Thornbury, Yorks. Messrs. WALKER & COLLINSON, BAIRN STOW, engineer, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge, 
architects, 227 Swan Arcade, Bradford. W. BATTRUM, Hillingdon (accepied). 
Accepted tenders. 
Jones & Wilcox, Queensbury, mason. 
S. Andrews, Great Horton, joiner. WALES. 
. Hodgson, Bradford, plumber. For the erection of a shop and two semi-detached villait 
T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer. Pembroke Dock. Mr. J. PREECE JAMES, architect, Ter. 
) Pp 1 
G. Wilkinson, Bradford, slater. Brown Bros., Pembroke Dock and Narberth 
J. C. Calvert, Bradford, painter. (accepted) : 5 : « «£900 00 


SSS eeeeeee——eeeeeese_a—“$~QDowaejS_(s([waSjvsmaDS=@{([0w—mw[_OO—00. 000 On | 
T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERC N 

- a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON( 

| a B , | Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. - ue 


WILLESDEN PAPE! 


ee FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neni 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ae 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING C 


(LIMITED). — 


LIVERSEDGE. 


‘ 


C Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of x 


AB ; ‘@~w iy ee. i 
CLAM, SSS \ LLL lll ék 55 ei 
GF cy ~~ jw > 


‘OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED — 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT 


For Index of Advwertisers, see page Ke 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


} 


| WALES—continued. 


/- painting bridges, abattoirs and smallpox hospital, Ponty- 


WALES—continued. 
For supplying and fixing gasfittings and interior piping (seventy 


' pridd. Mr. P. R, A. WILLOUGHBY, surveyor. lights) at Danygraig Board schools, Risca, Mon. Mr. 
». Cadwgan (part) . : aly 2h ‘S mAedIy O02 0 ERNEST N. JOHNSON, architect, Risca, 
tL CASEY, 125 Severn Road, Cardiff (accepted) . 183 7 6 Dargue, Griffiths & Co, - ; 4 F wLTELIO 0 
., Jones (part) F ; ; : : oa 7 oie Gace Western Valleys (Mon) Gas and Water Com- 
|, Talbot (part) . . - ° ’ ° eae tee GeO) pany . . : ° . - ‘ ° » 4% § O 
‘homas & Co. (part) . e ; . : eL2ORT COL Foslett & Co. ; 4 : : ; : 7 eOmO 
; : ; : qd A.G. Arnold & Son , 4 4 5 r Se REG OG: 
* street works in connection with the reconstruction an Hither: &.Son : : : ; artes 
widening of various bridges over the Glamorganshire CewORocers SGT He 
Canal, Pontypridd, comprised in Contract No, 1, and for Bear an 5 ee 6 
supply and erection of steel girders, flooring, &c, and] PF wins | Ree gat 33 Es 
other ee oe Ores paced in Contract No, 2, Mr. R, ALGER & Son, Newport (accepted ) eye te) te 
ae sie. For new electrical department for lupus treatment, &c, at the 
Jones. : _ : : 4 ; . £802 0 0 Cardiff Infirmary. Mr. Epwin SEWARD, architect, 
Ao (ne ~ 702 0 0 Cardiff. 
orman & Long . : : 660 0 oO Lattey& Co. , ' . . . . > 42,433 14. 5 
‘ilbert, Thompson & Co. 653.0 0 G. Hallett. ; - : ‘ : : + 2,320 0 O 
eenanias Froude 640 0 oO Knox & Wells . 4 3 ‘ m2, 201A Ow O 
. Parfitt 630 0 oO Symonds & Co. : ; - ‘ : SAVIEY STi tl 
O. Brettell 620. Ono F. Small . 2,129) 0.0 
auney & Sons . . = “4 . 5 2540) 808 10 Tucker Bros. eat i 7 é Z,COO Mm Ou O 
aNcH & Co, Chepstow (accepted) , , 595 40620. O BEAMES & NEPHEW, Violet Row (accepted ) 1,972 I0 o 
Masonry For the erection of bridges over the Berrach Brook, near 
‘eenan& Froude, : “ 669 I4 oO Glanamman, and over the river Garnant, at Garnant, 
.. Fraseyy 4 =. : ; . 553/12 ae ain Mr. EVAN JONES, surveyor, Glancenen, 
; andilo. 
Sere = es) f ght obs = W. MORGAN, Gwynfe, Llangadock (accepted ), bridge over 
’ supplying and fixing a +paueer ates x Danygraig river Garnant, £380 ; bridge over river Berrock, £120, 
oma si a eens S00. ae ne na LOMNSON, For the erection of two dwelling-houses, shop and out-offices 
ae care in High Street, Narberth. Mr. J. PREECE JAMES, archi- 
ig Sure. 
argue, Grifiths& Co, . . . . £203 10 o Pais £868 0 0 
3 es memprewport (accepted ) ; & 2 = BROWN Bros, Pembroke Dock and Narberth 
F’ ne : . 4 (accepted) . i 3 : : : (le ey fe 
Low-pressure. EAT yico sonst Oe, 8 See WF, 0 Ve ail we 600 0 o 
. G. Arnold & Son ; 4 : : ESCO MEG 40 
. J. Kallaway . s 279017" 0 
ae Griffiths & Co. Pron! Ts fe: WHITWOOD. 
Nillier, & Sonia, 99. -). 196 10 o| For street works in Union Street, David Street and Railway 
\. Alger & Son . TOL 200 View, Hightown, Whitwood. Mr. A. HARTLEY, surveyor, 
ates& Son, 145 0 Oo County Chambers, Castleford. 
.Permans-  . PAs IS eco J. L. RoDGER, Albion Street, Castleford (accepted ). 


TELEGRAMS: 
““ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
" OOLITE, BATH.” 
*OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” ° 


nc BATH STON 
| BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 


E FIRMS, L™. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


BATEZ. 


a MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. ohKS Pap. 
| QUARRIES. Al ergs | QUARRIES. kat 
|| MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul pao® Berne BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. on Se He ace™ COMBE DOWN. 
| CORNGRIT. Wottc, Wee ne | STOKE GROUND. 
Soc, | FARLEIGH Down. 68h cotained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. rans 
3@ MARK, | BRADFORD. Pe Or ane Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND, TRADE MARK 


NERS OF * 


| 
merican 


THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LTD.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


Map 


_ TONGUED, GROOVED, AND 
» Best & Cheapest 


le Flooring. 


BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
Flooring yet Introduced. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 


WITT & COMPANY, 16810 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW. 


| EVERY 


PA 
| Pat. No. 27,111. 


| 15-0z. Glass, 
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WEYMOUTH. 
For supply of electrical plant. 
Accepted tenders, 
Johnson & Phillips, mains and feeders . eA 32 L710 
‘Aiton & Co., pipework . : Rees TOS 10. {0 


International Electrical Engineering Co, en- 


gines and dynamos__ . : ; : eS O20) 20 
International Engineering Co., switchboard . 1,860 9 Oo 
E. Danks & Co., boilers . : 5 eS 50520) 0 
Oliver & Co., arc lamps and posts . . ‘ 704 3 0 
J. Hitchen & Sons, crane : : wets 280 10 O 
Tudor Accumulator Co., storage battery ©. 156 0 O 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. MABIE, TODD & BARD, 63 Cheapside, London, 
E.C., announce the issue of a new fully-illustrated catalogue of 
their well-known “ Swan” fountain pens and ‘* Cygnet” stylos. 
All who at present possess one of these excellent pens, and all 
those who do not, should write for a reference copy, which will 
be sent post free, and which cannot fail to be of interest. 


ee 
ee 


TRADE NOTE. 


THE new schools, Egremont, Cumberland, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and special inlet tubes, by Messrs. EH. Shor- 
land & Brother, of Manchester. 


A NEW United Methodist, Free church (Manchester Third 
Circuit) and Sunday schools were opened at Gorton last week. 
The necessity for the new buildings has been brought about by 
the development of the district and the rapidly increasing 
population. The edifice is situate in Hyde Road, the principal 
thoroughfare from Manchester to Hyde, and the building is 
substantially constructed and ina neighbourhood where there 
is plenty of opportunity for building up a strong church. The 
church and schools have been built at a cost of 3,coo/. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Westminster City Council has, we understand, decid) 
to extend its system of electric lighting from Exeter Stre) 
Strand, the boundary of the parish of St Martin’s-in-the-Fiel. 
to the Law Courts, and also to light by electricity the n; 
thoroughfares of Kingsway and Aldwych. The first stande| 
has been erected at the end -of Burleigh Street, and the bz 
of a column fixed ‘near’ the City boundary. The standai; 
will be fixed alternately on either side of the thoroughfare a\ 
distance of 35 yards, on the “islands” in the centre fF 
the roadway, and round the churches of St. Mary-le-Stra| 
and St. Clement Danes. They will be 24 feet high, and yj 
be fitted with arc lamps each of 1,000 candle-power, 1 
Council will erect the standards and provide the fittings, aj 
current will be supplied under contract by the Charing Cr 
and Strand Electricity Supply Corporation (Limited). It; 
anticipated that the Strand portion of the scheme will be co. 
pleted in three weeks. i 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Redditch Urban District Cour} 
was held on Tuesday evening (Mr. A. Townsend presiding) 
hold a conference with Mr. Monkhouse, the expert engaged) 
report upon the electric light undertaking. The clerk inform] 
Mr. Monkhouse that, after considering his -first and supy- 
mentary report, the Council had decided that provision sho} 
be made in the proposed new loan for the new starting gr 
recommended. and four sets of watt-meters. Upon ¢ 
question of the provision of new gas-producing plant to ena: 
the Council to use bituminous coal for gas production inst] 
of anthracite coal, Mr. Monkhouse strongly favoured ; 
alteration of method. The cost of the alteration would ¢ 
exceed 500/. The cost of anthracite coal to the Council 1s 
17s. o@. per ton. The bituminous coal could be boug, 
delivered at Redditch, at 7s. 6d. per ton. Another point. (- 
cussed was as to the reduction in the cost of production r 
unit, and on this point Mr. Monkhouse repeated his belief tt 
under the new conditions a considerable: reduction: in the ct 
of production would be secured. In reply to further questici, 
Mr. Monkhouse repeated that it was not necessaty to mie 
any allowance for depreciation if the plant was maintaineda 
good working order out of revenue, He also said there woi 
be no need of any.addition to the existing staff. He recc- 
mended that the sale of power for motor purposes at prest 
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prices (1d. to 2d. per unit) be continued, as in any case ¢ 
plant had to be running continuously during the day under e 
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. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘(A1FIELD HOUSE, HERTS._SOUIH FRONT. DETAIL, £€OUTA FRONT. 
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{ 

} 
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| PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, NORTHWOOD. 

| DZTACHED HOUSE, NORTHWOOD. 


| i y Mr, J. Johnson as to 
} ting current system. Asked by 

Iw the nient turn the present loss of about 1,000/. a year 
Ito a profit, Mr. Monkhouse replied that it depended upon 
»w rapidly they could get new customers. 


VARIETIES. 


ESSRS. CASTLE, of 40 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., have 
sen appointed by the Stockport Union to value the railway, 
's, water, electric light and other public properties. 


_ LIVERTON CHURCH, Yorks, was reopened on the 19th inst., 


“er undergoing restoration under the supervision of Mr. H, 
ywler, of Darlington, at a cost of about 800/, 

| THE Model Engineer and Electrician of last week contains 
e first of a series of special articles on the subject of “The 
ectric Lighting of a Private House,” by Frederick H. 
aylor, A.M.LE.E. 

, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, Duchess of Argyll, opened on 
€ 25th inst. the new technical schools in Abbey Road, 
arrow, which have been built as a public memorial of the late 
\teen’s reign at a cost of 20,co-/, 

_ ON the 25th inst. the memorial church recently erected at 
iornish, N.B, by Mr. and Mrs Todd, Mornish Lodge, was 
vened for service, The building is of stone and finished 
side with oak. It presents a very neat and tasteful appear- 
ece. Inthe east end there has been erected a fine window, 
lught in America and costing 1,300/, 

| THE opening of St. Paul’s new Congregational church, 
\igan, took place on Wednesday afternoon. The new church 


stares 
——————— 


occupies the site of the old structure in Standish Gate, with 
extensions in the rear. It provides accommodation for 750 
persons, and the cost amounts to about 6,0co/,, the architect 
being Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester, and the contractors 
Messrs. J. Wilson & Sons, of Wigan. 

THE death took place on the 22nd inst, of Mr. Thomas 
Wardrop, one of the senior members of the firm of Harris & 
Wardrop, builders and contractors, of 10 to 14 Wallwood 
Street, Limehouse, EC, The business wiil be carried on as 
heretofore by the remaining partners, Messrs, Edwin Harris, 
Clarence Gregory and James Wolfe King, 


THE death took place on Sunday at Caerwys of Mr. Henry 
Indel, formerly surveyor to the Holywell Turnpike Trustees 
and subsequently to the Holywell District Highway Board, at 
the age of seventy-seven, He was a native of Minera, Wrex- 
ham, and in his earlier years was connected with several im- 
portant enterprises in North Wales, including the reconstruc- 
tion of the Denbigh and Ruthin and the Wrexham, Mold and 
Connah’s Quay Railways. He subsequently became manager 
of Parry’s mine works at Holywell prior to entering the service 
of the Turnpike Trustees, 


THE committee of management of the Hospital of St, 
Francis—until recently in the New Kent Road—have been 
fortunate in securing a large and substantial house (Darenth 
House) at Camberwell Green, S.E, which, as soon as the 
necessary alterations, &c., are completed, will be thrown open 
to the public as a general hospital, under the designation of 
the South London Hospital, or Hospital of St. Francis. The 
building, which almost adjoins one of the institutions of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board (the Remand Home), will provide 
four or five large wards, &c, and an out-patients’ department 
at the rear. 

THE reconstruction of the Midland hotel, New Street, 
Birmingham, has now been completed. The hotel has been 
greatly improved andj modernised at a cost of about 90,000/,, 
with an additional 30,000/. for furnishing. It can now claim to 
be one of the most convenient and luxurious hotels in the 
provinces. In carrying out the work considerable difficulties 
had to be surmounted by the architects, Messrs. Henman & 
Cooper, and the builders, Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, in order to 
realise the best results. The building now contains over 160 
bedrooms, and has main entrances from New Street and 
Stephenson Street, and separate entrances for the members of 
the staff, tradesmen, &c. The public entrances and the lower 
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and ground-floor rooms have their walls of Grecian marble. 
The whole of the interior is furnished on the most elaborate 
and, at the same time, useful lines, everything being in modern 
style. The sanitary arrangements are exceptionally complete. 
A distinctive feature is the water supply, which is procured 
from a well sunk to a depth of 6co feet. The water is driven 
afterwards by compressed air into storage tanks in the roof. 
Throughout, the building is, so far as the new portion is con- 
cerned, fire resisting, and in the case of any outbreak pre- 
cautions have been taken to provide ample means of exit. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


On and after September 1 carpenters working under the 
Truro master buildets will receive an advance of 2s. per week. 


Tur Board school which has just been completed at Halifax 
cost 29,5co/., and provides accommodation for 1,0c0 children; 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Son were the architects. 

Ar an inquiry held by Colonel W. Langton Coke at York 
into the application of the City Council for approval to borrow 
98,465/. for asylum purposes, it was stated that a contract had 
been entered into with Messrs. George Longden & Sons, 
Sheffield, for the erection of the main buildings at a cost of 
90,453/. 

THE alterations at the Savoy Theatre are now making very 
satisfactory progress, and will, it is anticipated, be completed 
before the end of September. In addition to a complete re- 
decoration of the house both inside and out, the chief improve- 
ment will be a new broad level roadway from the Strand to the 
main entrances of the theatre. 


A PAINTER named Frederick Barrett was at work on a 
ladder at Ilford station on Monday morning when an up- 
express. struck the ladder and hurled the man into the alr. 
Barrett fell upon the train and then dropped upon the down- 
line as another train was approaching. A comrade dragged 
him from the metals, and he was conveyed to the West Ham 
Hospital, having sustained shocking injuries. 


THE church of St. John the Baptist, Hulme, is just now 


closed for public worship, as it is undergoing a long-needed 
renovation. The outside fabric was dealt with last year and 


was put into a state of sound repair at a cost of nearly 3007, 
The interior is now receiving attention, and is being thorough! } 
cleaned and redecorated, It is expected that the church yjjj 
be reopened on Sunday, September 13. 


Ar Sutton Coldfield Congregational church it has been 
decided to take down a partition wall separating chancel and 
transepts from the nave, and to furnish the chancel end of the 
church at a cost of 1,6co/. More than 4,o00/. has been spent 
in extension during the last three years, and it was resolyec 
that this last piece of work should not be commenced unti 
8oo/. had been promised. The amount was raised in three 
days. 

A SHOCKING accident occurred on Tuesday in Montagu¢ 
Street, Edinburgh. James Brogan, a workman residing a| 
French Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow, and in the employment o 
the National Telephone Company, was at work on the roof o. 
a house in Montague Street when he lost his footing and fel| 
from the roof on to an iron paling beneath, the spikes of whict 
passed through his body. He was removed to Edinburgl 
Royal Infirmary, where he succumbed to his injuries shortly 
after admission. a 

Mr. S. W. HEATON, M.D., Local Government Boar 
inspector, held an inquiry at the Birkdale town hall o1 
Wednesday, regarding the application of the Birkdale Urbai 
District Council for sanction to borrow 2,750/. for the provisioi’ 
of an infectious diseases hospital. Evidence was given by thi 
clerk, the surveyor and the medical officer supporting th’ 
application. The site of the proposed hospital, in which it it 
intended to make provision for eighteen beds, is in Shaftesbur 
Road. The medical officer emphasised the necessity of | 
speedy reply on the part of the Local Government Board, a 
the accommodation was much needed. After the inquiry th 
inspector visited the site. _ 2 


HAVING obtained the sanction of the Local Governmer 
Board, the Stretford (Lancs) District Council will soon com 
mence the erection of 112 semi-detached artisans’ dwellings, wit 
a 6 yards frontage to each. There are only one or two simile. 
schemes in England in which the houses are semi-detache 
the Council being enabled to give this advantage owing to th 
low price of the land. The cost of the land is 3,750/,, and th 
total amount proposed to be borrowed is 24,000/, If th 
Council succeed in getting sixty years in which to repay A 
capital, they will be able to let the houses at 4s 6d, a wee 
and there will be n> charge on the rates. | 
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| THE Worcester City Council recently decided to abandon | rests on masonry, close beside the old pipe, beyond which is 
‘he system of chemical precipitation which had been sanctioned | the road bridge, In order to lift the heavy mass into position 
uy the Local Government Board in favour of septic treatment | a large wooden derrick had been erected. This was anchored 
nith the aid of Candy-Caink sprinklers, with a view to effecting | to the ground on either side by guy ropes, and the girder hung 
-reater economy and efficiency. The Local Government | from the derrick. Owing, it is supposed, to the sodden state of 
3oard agreed to consider plans for such a_ scheme, which they | the ground, one of the guy ropes gave way. The result was 
rdered should be lodged with them in view of the ad- | that the derrick heeled over and let the girder down on the 
ourned proceedings Onder the mandamus to come on in permanent way, carrying some of the masonry with it and 
eptember. Instructions were given to the Council’s blocking both up and down lines. No traffic was passing at 
‘agineers, Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nicholls, for the prepara- | the time, and no injury was caused to any person. The break- 
‘on of plans, and the mayor (Alderman C. J. Whitehead), | down gang got to work very soon after the accident, and by 
ho is chairman of the water and sewerage committee, half-past eleven on Monday morning the girder was again in 
:cently called upon them to inspect the progress of the | position and the débris cleared away. The blocked line is one 
‘ans. He was surprised to learn from the engineers that | of the busiest on the Lancashire and Yorkshire system. In 
iey considered they had received no definite instructions, and | addition to the heavy traffic to Bolton and a large part of that 
iat they had prepared plans for the disposal of the city’s sewage | to Preston and Blackpool, the line accommodates the Midland 
; means of septic tanks such as are in use at Exeter, which expresses from Victoria to Scotland. These had to be reversed 
ey thought best, and were about to submit them to the Local | at Victoria station and sent round by Radcliffe and Bury. 

overnment Board. This system the Council had rejected 
being in their opinion more costly and less efficient than the 
‘stem they recommended, and the Mayor immediately com- 
unicated to his committee the serious position of affairs, inas- 
uch as so little time now remains to rectify the error. A 
rusal of the correspondence with the engineers by the 
mmittee left no doubt in the minds of the latter that the 
‘structions to the engineers were quite definite and unmistak- 
le, Instructions were at once sent to the engineers to 
ward the plans they had prepared, and they are now under 
€ consideration of the committee, who will in all probability 
ace the matter before a special meeting of the Council. 


NEW COURT HOUSE AT HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. 


THE new Petty Sessions Court ‘House at Henley-in-Arden, 
which has been erected at a cost of 2,000/, from plans prepared 
by the Warwickshire county surveyor, was opened on 
Wednesday by Lord Leigh, Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire. 
Hitherto the magisterial business has been conducted at the 
White Swan hotel, and in this respect the petty sessional 
division of Henley jhas stood unique, as the practice of dis- 
pensing justice on licensed premises has long been discon- 
tinued in most. parts of the country. When the late 
Queen ascended the throne, and Henley presented a 
very similar appearance in size and buildings to what the 
town does now, there was one constable of seventy- 
five years of age of the name of Walton. Two reverend 
gentlemen officiated im one of the rooms of the White Swan as 
justices, and the ‘prisoners before trial were conveyed to the 
King’s Head hotel close by, and fastened by means of chain 
and lock to an old grate. During the succeeding years the 
magistrates’ roll was increased and proper policemen were 
stationed in the town, yet the police proceedings were till now 
always held in the White Swan. The new court house 
has been erected at the rear of the police-station, which is on 
the main thoroughfare from Birmingham to Stratford, is an 


| ON Sunday night a girder carrying the new Thirlmere 
iter-pipe of the Manchester Corporation over the L. & Y, 
1¢ at Agecroft collapsed, and blocked both the main lines to 
plton, by which Colne and Accrington are also served. A 
‘eakdown gang was hurried to the spot as fast as possible, and 
)@ work of clearance went on all night, the Bolton trains being 
‘at round by Bradley Fold and Radcliffe, and those to Colne 
‘d Acciington by Bury Hill. Considering the disorganisa- 
in which necessarily resulted from the accident, traffic was 
yll maintained and was worked fairly up to time. The girder, 
\ich weighed about 17 tons, was in the course of being put in 
psition by the Corporation contractors. It is a big mass of 
el, long enough to span the line, 2nd hollow in the centre to 
2 Ow the great pipe to be carried through it. At either end it 
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Etiology of Typhoid Fever and its Prevention,” and “ Alleged 
Spontaneous Production of the Poison of Enteric Fever.” | 


imposing looking building of red brick, and contains all the 
modern arrangements for the efficient carrying out of the law. 
There is a comfortable police-court, a magistrates’ retiring- 
room, police offices, cells and lavatories, and altogether they 
form a great advance on the old method of procedure. 


oOo 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


THE programme has been arranged for the meeting of the 
members of the Institute at Barrow-in-Furness in the firs: 
week of September. The Duke of Devonshire, who is chair) 
man of: the Barrow Steel Works and Furness Railways, wit 
receive the visitors at Barrow. Mr. Andrew Carnegie: 
address, as president, will contrast the conditions of the iror 
industry in the United Kingdom and America at the presen| 
time with what it was at the last meeting of the Institute i| 
Barrow twenty-nine years ago, and endeavour to forecast wha. 
the change will be twenty-nine. years hence. Mr. Carnegi 
may also have an invitation to hold the next autumn meetin; 
in America, where they were so magnificently entertained iy 
18go, and conveyed in special sleeping and dining trains al 
over the States and through Canada. Mr. J. E. Stead wil 
disclose a discovery he has made which will revolutionis)’ 
steel manufacture, for he finds that by simply heatin; 
dangerously crystalline steel to a certain temperature, howeve| 
bad the steel may be, he is able to restore it to its normal con 
dition, and even to improve it. The great shipbuilding an) 
other works of.the Vickers-Maxim Company, the Barrow Stee 
Works and the Cumberland Mines will be visited, and all th. 
new features shown to the members, and a most interestin, 
meeting is anticipated. j ai 


a a a 


THE LATE J. A. MACKENZIE, GE. 


On Saturday night Mr. J. A Mackenzie, CE, who was burg” 
surveyor of Inverness for the past twenty-three years, diedi 
that town. He was a genial and public-spirited official, unde 
whose supervision many improvements were carried out, it 
cluding the laying down of a new sewage system on both sid¢_ 
of the Ness and the consequent purification of the river a 
erection of the Waterloo Bridge, a large steel girder structure 
the repavement of streets and other useful works. Mr, Ma 
kenzie, who was a son of the late Free Church minister — 
Kilmorack, received. his early training as a civil engineer {: 
Inverness, and afterwards acquired experience in. America. at 
in England, where he was employed on the Midland Railw: 


| 
| 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR W. H.. .CORFIELD. 
Tuk death is announced in the Z7mes of yesterday as having 
taken place on the 26th inst. at Marstrand, Sweden,” of 
Professor William Henry Corfield, sanitary adviser to His 
Majesty’s Office of Works. He was born in 31843, and was 
educated at Cheltenham Grammar School, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, University College, London, and the medical schools 
in Paris and Lyons. Among the appointments which 
he filled were those of professor of hygiene and public 
health in University College, London, honorary sanitary 
adviser to University College and Hospital, president of 
the Epidemiological Society of London, vice-president of 
the Sanitary Institute, and past-president of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health.. In 1868 he was appointed 
examiner for honours in the Natural Science School, Oxford, 
and he discovered the existence of lithodomous borings in the 
Aymestry limestone of the Silurian formation, and “thus 
removed to an earlier age than had been previously known 
the evidence of boring bivalves.” He was not only the first 
professor of hygiene appointed in London, but he started 

° the first hygienic laboratory, which was at University College. 
For six years he was a member of and reporter for the 
British Association committee on the treatment and _ utilisa- 
tion of sewage, and-he originated in 1891, the meeting 
of: the International Congress of | Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy in London. The Royal Society of Public Medicine 
in Belgium awarded Professor Corfield a bronze medal in 
1gor for his work in connection with public health. For twenty 
years he was chairman of the committee of the Sunday Society, 
the object of which is the opening of public museums and 
libraries on Sundays. In addition to being a member of many 
foreign scientific societies, he was a prolific author of works 
connected with public health. Among his publications are a 
“Résumé of the History of Hygiene,” “ D welling-houses : 
their Sanitary Construction and Arrangements,” “The Laws 
of Health,” “Disease and Defective House Sanitation,” which 
was translated into French, Hungarian and Italian, ‘“‘ The 
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“THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo- 
Lithograph by H. Sracy Marks, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent 
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|fore returning to Inverness on his appointment as burgh 


rveyor. Some time ago Mr. Mackenzie’s health gave way, 
:d since then he had not been able to devote himself with his 
vnted energy to his professional duties, but until the end he 
ok a keen personal interest in structural improvement in the 
ivn, His death in his fifty-fourth year was due to heart 
vakness. 


thanks to Dr. Smiles’s improving but misleading work, has 
gained wide currency. There is evidence that Brindley was 
In receipt of an adequate emolument. The duke was only 
thirty-six years old when the great works were completed, and 
he spent the remainder of his days in improving his canals and 
estates, and increasing their coal output by his extraordinary 
system of underground canals with an inclined plane in the 
rocks between two canals of different levels, They are now 
some forty miles long, and although no longer used for convey- 
ing coal to the surface, still play an important part in draining 
the collieries. Late in life the duke became an art collector, 
and acquired many pictures, including three Raphaels and five 
Titians, for a few hundred pounds. The collection has never 
been jealously hidden from the public, and is always accessible 
to real art lovers. The duke, after his first disappointment, 
remained unmarried, and when he died in 1803 the earldom of 
Bridgewater passed to a cousin, the higher title lapsing. The 
duke’s canals, his estates in Lancashire and Cheshire, an 
estate at Brackley, in Northamptonshire, and Bridgewater 
House, London, with its contents, were devised on trusts 
under which his nephew, the Marquis of Stafford (after- 
wards first Duke of Sutherland, whose mother was the 
duke’s sister) became the first beneficiary, and his son, Francis 
Leveson Gower, and_ his issue, the second and succeeding 
beneficiaries. The method adopted by the duke’s advisers to 
extend the duration of the trust as long as possible is likely to 
remain memorable. Availing themselves of the legal rule that 
property may be settled for the duration of lives in being and 
for a further period of twenty-one years, they chose a number 
of persons and their living issue directly connected with the 
duke, and added to them the peers who had taken their seats 
in the House of Lords on or before the duke’s decease on 
March 8, 1823. This proved to be an unnecessary extension, 
as the last of the peers died in 1857, while one of the com- 
moners lived until October 19, 1883 ; indeed, several members 
of one family selected, the Vernon Harcourts (uncles and aunts 
of Sir William Vernon Harcourt), surpassed the peers in 
longevity, and curiously enough the last survivor of the named 
lives was not born at the time of the duke’s decease, but some 
six months afterwards, coming, however, within the descrip- 
tion, as in the eye of the law he was in being when the duke 
died. 

As the Zimes further points out, it has been necessary to 
establish the death of all the persons named, including 359 
peers—lay, spiritual and representative—who composed the 


THE BRIDGEWATER TRUST. 


(-TOBER 19 will soon be here, and when that date has come 
el gone the famous Bridgewater Trust will come to an end 
zd the estates which have been administered by the trustees 
{ more than a century will pass to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
(der the will of the famous Duke of Bridgewater. The Zimes 
[; published a very interesting outline of the history of 
(: trust, and incidentally of the development of commerce in 
Incashire and other matters in which the Egerton family has 
ten part. It was the third duke, second son of the first, 
yo was the canal maker; and, as is well known, it was the 
baking of his engagement with the beautiful Duchess of 
f milton that drove him to reside in comparative seclusion on 
i Lancashire estates, and led him to study the question of 
cials In 1759 he sought Parliamentary powers to construct 
aanal between Worsley and Manchester. Brindley’s success 
(an enterprise which proved more difficult than was at first 
t ught is now a stupendous fact; and hardly was the first 
cial opened than others, involving even greater engineering 
< ficulties, were put in hand. 

But Brindley’s genius (as the Zimes points out) again rose 
syerior to all obstacles, and the duke’s confidence in him 
rer faltered It was at this period that the duke’s financial 
rources and credit were almost exhausted. Though he 
riuced the expenses of his establishment to 4oc/. a year 
: ney was still wanted, and it was only the fruits of his first 
eerprise that saved him from serious embarrassment. He 
sured advances on the receipts of the Worsley Canal, and 
: that means was able to carry his second undertaking to a 
timphant conclusion Throughout this period of financial 
s2ss he had steadfastly refused to mortgage his estates. If 
Jing that period Brindley’s remuneration was low, he enjoyed 
x2rwards a fair share of the prosperity he had helped 
‘create, The story that his salary while in the duke’s 
vice was only a guinea a week is a myth which, 
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Upper House of Parliament for the session 1802 3 The | 1860 “swift packets” plied between Worsley, Patricroft, Bart: 


proving of the deaths of so many persons, even if peers, was a | and Manchester, carrying passengers at lower rates than th. 
difficult task, more especially from the fact that, of the lay 


are even now conveyed by the railway. Communication } 
peerages, no fewer than forty-nine became extinct on the deaths 
of the possessors. Finally all were disposed of as a matter of 


water with Liverpool was also maintained until about 18¢_ 
and “swift packets” on the canals ran in connection with t 

evidence with the exception of two, of whose deaths, however, 

there is abundant indirect evidence. The will of the duke is 


almost as remarkable as his other achievements. It fills sixty- 


steamers on the Mersey. Keener and keener became t 
Parliamentary struggle with the railways ; the trustees foug: 

six pages of printed matter, and contains the most minute 

directions for the administration of the estates under the con- 


170 battles in the committee-rooms, and only four times we. 
they vanquished. All this was done without crippling the tri. 
property. And ultimately some forty years ago the railw; 

trol of a superintendent trustee, endowed with ample powers. 

The revenues were to be enjoyed during the existence of the 

trust by the Marquis of Stafford, and then by his second son, 


and the canal to a great extent joined forces, and ultimati 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower and his issue An interesting 


the canals were transferred to the Bridgewater Navigati, 
Company. In 1887 the Manchester Ship Canal Compa, 
provision in the will was that, in the event of Lord Francis or 
his issue succeeding to the Marquisate of Stafford, the 


bought the canals. |. 
The beneficent rule of Lord and Lady Francis Egerton; 
revenues of the Bridgewater estates should pass to the next in 
succession. 


sympathetically sketched in the Zzmes article, which c. 

cludes:—“ The present Earl of Ellesmere on attaining 3 

majority became the beneficiary, and will succeed to the 1. 

The object of the formation of the trust was, in the words | fettered ownership of the property on the expiration of |; 

of the duke, as set forth in the will :— trust, It will make no difference to him in income or weal: 

“As far as the rules of law and equity will permit by the | but the absurd rumours that have obtained some currency ; 

means adopted in this my will to suspend the right to the | to his accession to fabulous fortune are understood to hi: 

inheritance of my trust estates for the purpose of keeping my | made him an object of much solicitude and assiduous attent) 

said canal and the trade thereof, together with the estates | on the part of many of those who are ambitious of disposingf 

annexed thereto, as one joint fund, under such control, super- is 
‘ntendence and management thereof as aforesaid, to the intent 
that the public may reap from the same those advantages 


other people’s money in charity or other ways. He has bi 
very successful as a breeder of horses, and has always bia 
which I hope and trust the plan adopted in my will is calcu- 
lated to produce for their benefit.” 


keenly interested in ‘the sport of kings,’ while at the sas 
time he has maintained the traditions of his family and fiy 
recognised in his grandfather's words, ‘the duties that devol'] 
Thus was founded the trust which for so long has played a | upon him with his inheritance,’ though the ample benevole’e 
prominent part in the history of Lancashire, and. the influence | of his predecessors leaves him less prominence in this field, . 
of which has been felt all over the country. Though it has 1 
been long in existence, the memory of the duke and the im- 
press made by his character have not altogether faded, and to 


this day persons employed on the estates speak of working at 
the “ Duke’s,” while the products of the collieries are still known 
as * Duke’s coal.” 

Into many of the ramifications of the Zzmies article space 
will not allow us to enter ; they are almost as bewildering as a 
Bridgewater tunnel to a stranger, but it is interesting to note 
that the effect of the splendid canal service was to reduce the 
price of coal in Manchester by one-half, while even in the 
midst of success the duke was shrewd enough to see danger 
in the rivalry of “those d tramroads.” Railway com- 
munication, however, was slow in developing, and as late as 
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NEW FIRE STATION FOR SALFORD. . 
A NEw fire station which has been erected in Albion Pl, 
Salford, is now ready for occupation, and is a marked imprec:- 
ment on the brigade’s old quarters. Planned by Mr, Hey 
Kirkley, of Manchester, the new building embodies the res's 
of a wide investigation of the fire stations of the larger to\s 
of England, Ireland and Scotland, carried out by Mr. Ale 
man Shaw and members of his committee, assisted by t. 
Bentley, the chief officer of the brigade. The building fers 
north and south, the front portion directly overlooking the C3. 
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nt. Inthe middle and facing the Crescent is the central block 
ontaining thé main engine-house, a duty-room, callroom anda 
rge tower 52 feet high for drying the hose after use. Adjoining 
‘is block, and on the left of it, isa commodious dwelling for 
e use of the chief officer. To the right of the engine-house 

‘ock, but separated from it by the main entrance, are a large 
»rkshop, smithy, loose-boxstabling and a spare machine-house, 
iilst on the corresponding side, and behind the chief officer’s 
| arters, is the drying-room, as well as another machine-house. 
hind the front block and flanking a large exercising ground 
e two rows of cottages for married firemen, each of which 
_ntains three good-sized rooms, three bedrooms and a scullery 
/d bath. Room has also been left for an additional block of 
ur similar dwellings, should the increase of the brigade 
icessitate more housing accommodation. 

The main engine-room is 69 feet long, 35. feet wide and 
» feet high, and will accommodate five machines, which will 
¢nd directly in front of the large doors, whilst the Stalls in 
{: stables are so arranged as to be directly behind the engine, 
vh a direct run from stable to engine. The electric callroom 
<d duty-room, which are separated only by a glass partition, 
¢: on the right of the engine-room, and allow of complete 
servision from the chief officer’s room. This last is an office 
1 feet by 13 feet, and communicates directly with the engine- 
1m and also with the chief officer’s dwelling. On the first 
for over the engine-room is a large parade and instruction- 
1m, as well as the single men’s quarters, Over the 
<ty and call-room is a capital recreation-room, where billiards 
<1 other games may be played, and there are on the same 
for lavatories and bathrooms for the use of the men. T'o 
f ilitate the work of the brigade when a call is received there 
é: two sliding poles connecting the parade-room on the first 
for with the engine-room below, two others connecting the 
r-reation-room with the duty-room, and one from the chief 
Ccer's bedroom to his office below. The brigade at present 
Cisists of chief officer, sixteen married men, and about six 
s gle men, and the appliances include one steamer, a chemical 
ezine, two horse tenders and a horse escape. 

While the station contains little that is not found in one or 
0. er of modern fire stations, it is claimed that it goes far to 
> body all their merits. There is, however, one new feature, 
1 he form of a horse-bath, introduced by Mr. Bentley himself. 
‘is found that valuable horses are often lost after severe 
“rtion because they catch a chill. This the bath, which can 


NEW DOCKYARD AT GIBRALTAR. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Standard has described the 
new works at Gibraltar :— 

The South Mole has been extended for a distance of 
2,700 feet; a new detached mole opposite to the King’s Bastion, 
2,720 feet long, is being completed, and the Commercial Mole 
is being extended towards the latter, with a wharfage of 
9,348 feet, thus enclosing about 440 acres of water, of which 
250 acres will have a minimum depth of 39 feet at low water, 
with two openings capable of being closed against torpedo 


meated to any degree, will, it is hoped, prevent. 
i) 


attack. Within the harbour, and in the angle between the 
South Mole and the shore, three dry docks, respectively 
850 feet, 550 feet and 450 feet long, are being constructed, the 
largest of them capable of division into two docks by means of 
a sliding steel caisson. Gibraltar is also to be raised to the 
rank of a dockyard capable of executing the most important 
repairs, and accordingly, extending northward from the docks 
to the Ragged Staff, a whole range of necessary works is being 
erected, including buildings for constructors, machine shops, 
engine and pumping houses, stores, a torpedo establishment, 
tanks, slipways and magazines. A considerable reclamation of 
land became necessary, 47 acres being recovered from the sea, 
while 215 acres have been dredged to a minimum depth of 
30 feet, and the total amount of money estimated to be spent 
upon all these works up to the end of the financial year 1904-5 
is 5,812,020, 

The transformation that has been made is truly wonderful, 
and there are certainly no such interesting and varied construc- 
tive operations in progress anywhere else in the world. Prac- 
tically a new dockyard has been created, involving many 
different classes of work, temporary and permanent, including 
breakwaters, docks, quays, torpedo slipways, retaining walls and 
dams for displacing the sea and reclaiming the land, dredging, 
blasting, quarrying, tunnelling, bridgework, railway construc- 
tion, concrete-block making, dockyard buildings, drainage, 
water supply, lighting, &c. Sir Henry Pilkington, K.C.B, is 
the civil engineer-in-chief at the Admiralty, and the whole of 
the Gibraltar works are under control of Mr. A. Scott, 
M.Inst.C.E., Admiralty superintending civil engineer. Messrs, 
Topham, Jones & Railton, of London, are the contractors. 
More substantial and magnificent masonry it is impossible to 
conceive. Local limestone has been largely used, with stone from 
Penarubia and other Spanish quarries, while granite has been 
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brought from Aberdeen, Norway and Italy, the import amount- 
ing to between two and three million cubic feet. The Rock 
itself has supplied already over 3} millions of tons of stone, 
sand and rough material for filling. 

The blockmaking works upon the North Front are on a 
very extensive scale, blocks being made up to 40 tons, and 
there are Titan cranes and other lifting gear, with railways and 
barges for transport to any required point. It will afford some 
idea of the gigantic character of the work if I say that 13,127 
blocks have been used for the extension of the South Mole, 
8,268 in building the detached mole, and 62,000 for the various 
quays, &c., of the Commercial Mole. The Admiralty range of 
new coal-sheds has a length of 2,coo feet, while the new sheds 
on the Commercial Mole will be 3,175 feet long. A “ coaling 
island” upon piles is also progressing in the harbour. 

The docks are the most important of the works, and the 
smallest of the three, known as the King Edward VII. Dock, 
His Majesty having laid the coping-stone on April 9, 1993, will 
soon be ready for use. The steel sliding caisson for closing 
the entrance is now being erected. The other docks are less 
advanced, but are taking shape, and work proceeds energetic- 
ally day and night so that they may be completed within the 
appointed time. The pumping-house is a marvel of efficiency, 
and contains the main pumping-engines, drainage-pumps and 
engines, and accumulators for hydraulic pressure. So power- 
ful is the apparatus that the large dock will be capable of being 
emptied in 5 hours, this being equal to 105,000 tons of water, 
or 4,700,coo gallons an hour. The dockyard stores, buildings 
and offices are being erected upon piles, and the latest 
machinery and appliances will be supplied. The buildings 
cover an area of about II acres. 

The policy pursued by the Admiralty in creating a new 
Gibraltar should command the approval of all Englishmen. 
The increase in number and size of the ships composing the 
Mediterranean Fleet has overtaxed the accommodation of 
Malta, and it is not improbable that tke Western port may yet 
become the headquarters of the Cruiser Squadron. Battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers will find there all that is neces- 
sary for their life and service. Damaged in action, or disabled 
by accidents, in need of docking for under-water repairs, 
requiring coal or naval victualling stores of all kinds—whatever 
may be their class, they will find all they want at Gibraltar. 
Regarded, indeed, from every point of view, the great dock- 
yard and harbour of the Western gate of the Mediterranean is 
a supremely important link in the chain of naval preparedness. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN DUBLIN. 


A REPORT of the electric-lighting committee of Dublin Corpor 
tion, to be submitted to a special meeting of the Council ne 
week, sets out extra expenditure in connection with the ne 
electric lighting system, to cover which the committee recor| 
mend that an application for a loan should be made tot) 
Local Government Board. The committee submit a repr 
from Mr. Robert Hammond setting out the items of ext 
expenditure incurred in connection with the complete syste 
The total amount of this is 48,oco/. in respect of the city und 
taking in addition to a sum of 5,961/. expended in the city — 
the Clontarf electric lighting scheme. The report goes on 
deal with unforeseen difficulties which were met with, espe 
ally in the laying of street mains (the latter owing to | 
extraordinary number of old cellars which run out under ma) 
of the streets). comme | 
The report of Mr. Hammond, dated July 28, sets out tl 
liabilities amounting to 392,500/, or 48,0c02, beyond tp 
250,5co/. loan sanctioned by the Local Government Board, h 
been incurred, in addition to the 5,961/. specified above. |; 
then gives in detail the items making up this extra expenditi: 
of 48,00c/, They include:—Iron troughing for the mains, st 
stituted for earthenware troughing included in my scher, 
6,o00/.; extension of engine-house to provide space for ad. 
tional plant and Lancashire boiler, 4,2612; substitution f 
Lancashire boiler for water-tube (extra seatings), 500/.; coal sti: 
and provision for mechanical coaling and ash disposal, 5,921, 
-less provision in original estimate, 1,600/, 4,320/5 loweris 
gear for arc lamps, 1,400/.; culvert at Victoria Bridge, 2,7¢. 
No provision, Mr. Hammond states, was made for this, ; 
the consulting engineer understood that cables would > 
taken through culvert to be constructed in connection w} 
the main drainage. Storing plant in consequence of delay 
starting work in Pigeon House, 7812 ; expenditure at Piga 
House on extra well, pipes, foundations, &c., 1,250/.; extra ct 
of constructing Sackville Street sub-station, underground, 44 ; 
extra sub-station at Trinity College, 575/5 Trinity Colle 
transformers, 514/. 165.; removal of Thomas Street sub-stati, 
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521; additional mains in present area, 2,37Cc/; _ sundries, agricultural industry, finally the stone, earth and glass industry. 
icluding new design of brackets for arc lampposts in present | The inquiry is to establish:—The numbers of membership 
rea, for which price is under discussion with the contractors, | of the syndicates; the number of their workmen; the character 
ay 500/.; demand indicators, 2,000/; small meters, s5co/.; | of their produce ; quantity and value of their produce per 
xpenditurein Dublin on preliminary expenses, legal expenses, | annum; the causes leading to their foundation ; their purposes 
ontract charges, stamps, printing, clerk of works, water | and organisations; the means (and their consequent success) 
apply, &c., 3,000/. : : ; } by which they pushed their sales at home and abroad; the 
' The amount of contracts entered into in connection with prices obtained at home and abroad, and the causes of their 
ye undertaking is as follows :—Total of contracts entered into | difference of price (if, any); the influence, if any, exercised 
‘p to February 7, 1903, 250,3662. Until complete measure- | upon dependent industries and merchants. by their conditions 
ents are made and agree with the contractors’, it is not | of sale; their success in influencing the prices of raw materials 
ossible, says Mr, Hammond, to deal with the exact figures ; | and semi-finished goods requisite for the manufacture of the 
at subject to this proviso, I beg to submit the following | “syndicated” produce; the influence, if any, which they had 
jatements :—Estimated cost of additions to building work at | upon workmen and wages in the syndicated concerns and the 
igeon House, including provision for Clontarf lighting already | finishing traffic. Shortly, the Inquiry 1s to pay special attention 
ported to Council, 5,1067.; additions to building work at to:—(1) The number and Species of existing syndicates; (2) 
igeon House not yet reported to Council, 1,259/. os. 3d; | the price policy of the syndicates; (3) the effects of syndicates 
ditional substations and of additional work in connection and the means used for attaining their ends. 

‘ith those contracted for originally, 2,1397. 145; additional The result of this inquiry will no doubt confirm many of the 
-ains and additional work, including provision for Clontarf, | benefits and disadvantages claimed for and against syndicates 
»,602/. 175. 9@.; increasing the section of mains in certain by theorists. There seems a general consensus of opinion that 
reets and alterations to cellars, &c, 10,3317; sundry extras | since the foundation of syndicates the old adage that “ com- 
1 contracts not included in the remaining lists, 3,534¢. 85.; | petition is the life of trade” no longer applies. Syndicates 
ital contracts entered into and reported on on February 7, | practically do away with competition, which had led to technical 
993, 250,336/. The extra expenditure to be allocated as | improvements and inventions. As syndicates take in tow also 
llows :—To city lighting, 48,000/.; to Clontarf lighting, 5,9612 | weak concerns, natural selection among the works of thessame 
' Thelighting committee say they have very carefully con- | branch ceases. It has not yet been proved that this is counter: 
‘dered the items of Mr. Hammond’s statement and recommend | balanced by the endeavours of the various members of the 
aem for the approval of Council, and recommend further, that | syndicates to occupy a prominent position in the same. 
plication be made to the Local Government Board for its Syndicates, moreover, will endeavour to rule the market. This 
anction to a supplemental loan of 48,o00/. compels them to deal very summarily with any new competi- 
i tion that may spring up outside. Outsiders are fought with 
every conceivable means ; they are underbid ; their sellers and 
buyers are boycotted, and some of the steps taken by syndicates 
have led to litigation in the courts of law. Syndicates also 
interrupt all connection between manufacturer and customer, 
which is one of the causes of their strength, for all individual 
connection having been severed, the manufacturer, if he quitted 
the syndicate, would find himself compelled to begin all over 
again. 

All agree that, since the formation of syndicates the capitals 
invested in trade have become less subject to risks arising from 
Crises ; prices remain more even and steady; the crumbling 
away of prices through underbidding—especially in times of 
receding trade—is no longer feared, and the expenses of pro- 
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HE British Consul-General, Mr. Francis Oppenheimar, in his 
Itest report to the Foreign Office on the trade and commerce 
* Frankfort-on-Main, says that as much uncertainty prevails 
oncerning syndicates, the German Government have appointed 
‘commission to inquire into the subject. 

. The task, he says, will not be an easy one, as the number of 
yndicates ascertained to exist during 1901 and 1902 amounted 
| 450. The inquiry can only be extended to the most 
taracteristic types, which will be grouped under the headings 
; mining and iron industry, chemical industry, paper industry, 
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duction are reduced. Thus also the labour market must profit; 
employment and wages have become steadier ; if during bad 
times the home prices are kept up artificially, wholesale dis- 
missals of workmen need not be resorted to; the various trades 
will more easily acquire an old and experienced stock of 
workmen. 

Whatever advantages or disadvantages individual syndi- 
cates may cause to the producer, the public and the workmen, 
it must not be forgotten that it is the tendency of syndicates 
to call into existence other syndicates— whether it be in 
support or in opposition—and thus the advantages or dis- 
advantages become multiplied over the country. Concerning 
all this, the above-mentioned commission will no doubt furnish 
the Government with much valuable information; and the 
information will be all the more welcome as the time must 
come when the Government will be forced, actively and 
prominently, to participate in syndicates. 

Though the Government owns coal mines within the 
geographical limits of the Rhenish- Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
*t has £0 far stood aloof, because its patticipation there in the 
production of coal is as yet insufficient to give it a leading 
voice. A Bill has been brought in empowering the Govern- 
ment to acquire additional coal mines, and it is hoped that 
some day the Government possession of coal mines and their 
output may be made sufficiently important to establish a “‘fiscal 
coal/cartel ;” that is to say, a coal syndicate in which the 
Government will be able to dictate terms. 

One such fiscal cartel indeed already exists, viz. in the rock 
salt industry, and it is claimed that it offers all the advantages 
of a Government monopoly without its disadvantages. 

From time to time complaints are raised in the German 
Press against the German syndicates generally, or some special 
syndicate, and a Government interference is demanded. The 
“extremists” demand direct legislative interference, a sug- 
gestion which finds little favour with the public; others claim 
but a Government supervision, which would enable an insight 
into the contracts and books of syndicates; others wish to 
introduce into the new customs legislation a provision enabling 
the Bundesrath to suspend or diminish from time to time the 
customs duty on such goods which, by a combined action of 
sellers, are artificially raised or maintained high in price, A 
suggestion, based upon the American practice of refunding the 
customs duty upon goods which, after having been imported 
for finishing are again exported, finds but little favour, as the 


official control of such goods would entail a greatly increased } 


present itself for an international exchange of opinion. 
pointed out that an international conference would be but 
further step in that same 
entered upon by the Brussels Conference, which ha 
nationally regulated the national export bounties upon 5 
The question of syndicates has certainly acquire: 
national importance ; leading German trade papers ad 
boastingly, as one of the most widely circulated said 
long ago :—“ It cannot be denied that the large com 
concerns have shown apparent indifference during these 
of politico-commercial agitation. Such indifference can 
be explained by the fact that these large concerns no 
attribute to the customs policy its former importanc 
not be denied that the protection offered by syndi 
continually being more appreciated, and that the com 
concerns are generally of opinion that the syndicates 
industry a protection which rebs the customs duty of that 


Such a statement, when put forward by those most com- 
petent to judge, must imply international agreements among 
syndicates, which if carried to their full length might in the end 
render superfluous any national commercial policy. Such 
glances into the future cannot appear altogether fantastical, as 
there already exists a certain number of such privat an 
national understandings, but it is hardly likely that s 


siderations will enter into the deliberations which ¥ 


about the next set of commercial treaties. 
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]© inaugural lecture of the new session of the School 
» Architecture, University College, London, will be 
jivered by Professor F. M. Simpson on October 7, The 
s ject will be “ Architectural Evolution.” There will be 
)ee terms in the session, the first beginning on October 6. 
le college certificate will be granted to students who have 
» sed the special matriculation examination or some other 
= mination (such as the London University matriculation) 
1 epted in lieu of it, have presented certificates of attendance 
i three of the subjects mentioned under “ first year,” and 
tre satisfactorily passed through the full architectural 
cirse of three years. Students not wishing to go through 
. certificate course can take merely the architectural and 
iwing from the antique classes, devoting the whole of 
lir time to these. The lectures will relate to building 
struction and design, and the history of architectural 
jrelopment. Students can join either course without 
u2nding the studio classes. <A course will also be 
jivered by the Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
‘ling with iron and steel construction in buildings (roofs, 
oders, stanchions, &c.) and laboratory tests on cement, 
tcks, stones, concrete, timber, iron, steel, &c. In addition 
tre will be classes for instruction in working drawings, 
tilding construction, measuring and estimating. 


_ Tue Brighton Grand Aquarium has ceased to be a 
velty. It now belongs to the Corporation. But the 
r ney which is required to realise Mr. 'Ti:rman’s plans is 
‘t forthcoming. An ordinary speculator would see the neces- 
37 of a change, but the councillors are without experience 
| working places of entertainment. By the irony of fate 
1building which stands in need of rebuilding has ‘been 
sected as the place for an exhibition of building improve- 
nts and decorative art from September 23 to October to. 
[ceding exhibitions in the Aquarium have succeeded. 
‘cording to the prospectus, ‘It is the desire of the com- 
1:tee to organise an exhibition of all those things which 
1 novel and attractive in the building world, giving due 
yminence to artistic, decorative and modern improve- 
ts (rather than to ordinary and staple articles of utility 
(g since recognised). At the same time exhibits of 
-orical interest and those illustrative of the progress of 
tish architecture will be welcomed.” 


.osal, 
‘vithout illustrative working models, the cost not to 
(2d 600/, 


Nee trade has of late almost become omnipotent, it is 
‘ting its power in novel ways. We pride ourselves on 
Keculiar system of weights and measures, but foreign 
ip derive a part of their Strategy from its inconveni- 
> or, what comes nearer to them, its dishonesty. For 
ple, about thirty Chambers of Commerce in Germany 
‘entered a protest against the English pound weight, 
l1 they say is equivalent to only 454 grammes, as 
St 500 grammes under the decimal system, so that the 
'c as well as the dealers are damaged, inasmuch as the 
rr expect and the latter actually furnish 500 grammes, 
| the foreign manufacturers, who can offer their shorter 
it and cheaper prices, are unfairly benefited. It is 
) ted In consequence. of the agitation that sooner 
cer British manufacturers will have to supply the 
/an market with packets complying with the decimal 
(a. Otherwise they will be put out of the competi- 
1 The Americans, meanwhile, with their customary 
a€ss, are adapting themselves to countries where 
ie System prevails as well as Great Britain. 
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gains favour in decimal-loving coun- 
tries because it is supposed that the United States 
desire to be emancipated from English weights and 
measures. It is remarkable, however, that the metre, 
which is the best known representative of decimalism, is 
not finding favour with many scientific men in France. It 
is assumed to be the ten-millionth part of the distance 
from the equator to the North Pole, as ascertained by actual 
measurement of an arc of the meridian. Although great 
mathematicians like DELAMBRE and Bror superintended 
the calculations, the instruments of which they made use, 
and which were provided by the Constituent Assembly, 
were too clumsy to allow of more than an approximation to 
exactitude. If considered in relation to a meridian, the 
metre is found to be too short. It is, therefore, an impostor 
which has obtained recognition under false pretences, and 
one, moreover, which is likely to have caused great error in all 
astronomical or terrestrial calculations of which it was a unit. 
A new metre is proposed as a substitute, and this is based 
upon the medium height of a barometric column at the 
sea-level. In that way the metre would be increased by 
‘033. OF course, it could only be considered as temporary, 
for the atmospheric pressure varies, but it would at least 
serve better than the existing metre for some millions of 
years. 


So many accounts have appeared in newspapers de- 
scribing the facility with which Americans raise, lower or 
transport. their buildings to a distance, there is a belief in 
other countries that they can be imitated. In Switzerland 
especially, where there are so many timber- framed houses, 
it is almost natural that the idea should gain a firm hold on 
the people. A catastrophe which has occurred in Amriswyl, 
in the canton of Thurgau, and close to the Lake of Con. 
stance, has demonstrated that more skill is required for 
safely conducting those experiments than is found in all 
places. A shopkeeper desired to raise his house about 
10 feet in order to provide additional accommodation. A 
master-builder from St. Gall was entrusted with the work. 
Baulks of timber were introduced in the basement, and 
having secured a timber foundation the elevation com- 
menced. It was so slowly and equally carried on as to be 
hardly perceptible to the occupants. An elevation of about 
g feet had been obtained, and practically not more than a 
foot remained to complete the operation. Care had been 
exercised to shore the sides of the house in order that it 
might be kept in a vertical position. Through a heavy fall 
of rain the ground became soddened. Some of the raking 
shores in consequence sank. The building inclined, and 
then suddenly collapsed by heeling over on one side. An 
assistant of the owner and the building inspector were 
kilied and others were injured; a heap of dédri's represents 
the house. 


AT one time busts of Roman emperors were con- 
sidered desirable accessories for palatial mansions in 
England. But although much has been said and written 
about these rulers, there has been no public recognition of 
them in this country. The Emperor of Germany, who ‘is 
nothing if not original, has decided that their connection 
with Germany should be manifested in a way which cannot 
be ignored. He has started by giving commissions to 
Herr Gorz, the sculptor, for figures of Haprian and 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS, which are to be placed in the 
Saalburg, the re-created Roman castle which two years ago 
was converted into a museum, and is suggestive of the hill 
forts erected for the protection of the great line of Roman 
fortifications. A colossal figure of ancient Germany ina 
different part of the district is another memorial of the 
great contest between two races. The heads of the two 
emperors. are modelled after antique busts. HaApRIAN 
stands with his right arm uplifted and holding a lance. 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS is represented as very young, for he 
was murdered in his twenty-seventh year. With his left 
hand he appears grasping the hilt of his short sword. Both 
are to be cast in bronze, and will be larger than life-size. 
HaDRIAN was acquainted with Britain. He constructed a 
rampart in the North of England, but it was little used after 
the more important masonry wall was constructed by 
SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. The two statues, we suppose, are 
only the beginning of an imperial series. 
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A RENAISSANCE CRITIC AND BLACKMAILER. 
HE Renaissance period is supposed to be a great 
endeavour to attain a standard which was almost of 
an ideal kind, viz. the production of works of art and 
literature equalling those of antiquity. But as at all times 
human weakness appears, many of those who took part in 
the struggle were not as sincere or as competent as they 
professed. Hence there arose an opportunity for satire to 
point out abuses and frailties. There was generally a fear of 
disclosures, and writers who could become libellous were 
either honoured and bribed or put out of the world. We 
may mention three cases of the former variety, viz. ERASMUS, 
who was born in 1467, P1ETRO ARETINO, who was born in 
1492, and RABELAIS, who was born in 1495. ‘They repre- 
sented the most civilised parts of the Continent, where the 
power of the Renaissance was most at work, Popes, emperors, 
kings and princes were anxious to conciliate them. Although 
the Church, the universities and civil governments would 
have gladly adopted some means to prevent those men from 
writing books, they were able to survive all efforts against 
them. Each could have attained an exalted position, and 
all of them died as quietly as any ordinary citizen of the 
period. We do not intend to follow out those remarkable 
lives or to explain what correspondence in character existed 
between them. We propose simply to glance at the career 
of PreTRo ARETINO, the most discreditable of all, because 
he was connected with great and petty artists, and as far 
as he could he endeavoured to victimise them. 

He was the illegitimate son of a cobbler of Arezzo 
and was early thrown on his own resources. He received 
little education except from the books he assisted in 
binding, which was his first employment in Perugia. ‘Then 
be went to Romeand found patrons. He became also a 
friend of artists. He might have succeeded in that city if 
it were not for his co-operation in a production which even 
in those lax days was considered immoral. A set of plates 
engraved by Marc Antonio from designs by GIuULIO 
RoMANO appeared, and they were accompanied by sonnets 
of AreTINO. Whether the verses originated the plates or 
vice versa is unknown; but the engraver was cast into prison, 
Grutio fled to Mantua, and ARETINO escaped to Florence 
and finally to Venice. 

He could write prose as well as verse, and was an adept 
in most forms of composition. His comedies, according 
to HaLLaw, are reminiscent of Athens rather than of Rome, 
for they showed more of the effrontery of ARISTOPHANES 
than the pleasant freedom of PLautus. According to the 
historian:—“ In a literary sense the writings of ARETINO 
are unequal: the serious are for the most part reckoned 
wearisome and prosaic; in his satires a poignancy and spirit, 
it is said, frequently breaks out: and though his popularity, 
like that of most satirists, was chiefly founded on the ill-. 
nature of mankind, he gratified this with a neatness and 
point of expression which those who care nothing for the 
satire might admire.” With all his cleverness he was likely 
to have failed if he followed the ordinary course of legiti- 
mate authorship. But, like the man in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” he gained money by offering to dedicate one of 
his writings to any patron who paid for the distinction, and 
he accepted compensation for the omission of names or 
anecdotes from his pages. He seems to have possessed an 
unlimited capacity for accepting bribes or presents of all 
kinds. Venice was a commercial city, and we presume 
the merchants around allowed him similar latitude in 
selling his wares to that which they insisted on for them- 
selves. . Venice at this time was a centre not only of trade, 
but of diplomacy, and it was easy for ARETINO to 
manceuvre in such a way that apprehensions of his libels 
were excited in remote courts. Not even Henry VIIL., 
with all his bluff courage, was able to escape paying a price 
for exemption. When ARETINO called himself the scourge 
of princes, there was more truth in the phrase than in many 
ethers which he set down. 

He was not always the satirical rogue, or it may be he 
was only ridiculing his subjects still more when he attempted 
to write on the most sacred themes. He saw Italian 
painters around him who could alternately take up Pagan 
and Christian legends. There was then little consistency 
among artists or authors. One effect of his devotional 
writings was to win some regard from a Pope, for 
Juxius III. embraced him as if he were a pillar of the 
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Church. It is also remarkable that he sometimes beca; 
the severe moralist when judging paintings. From 
early age it was customary to introduce portraits of te 
people who gave commissions as auxiliaries in Scriptu| 
or ecclesiastical pieces. But in ARETINO’s time in Ven; 
there appeared to be no limit to the intrusion. Out of 1; 
five figures in Titran’s Supper at Emmaus, now in {s 
Louvre, four are known to be portraits. In the glorics 
Wedding at Cana by PAUL VERONESE, in the same galle. 
several artists are represented. ARETINO denounced |; 
practice, and with good reason, but he was near suffering _ 
his temerity. TinToREeTTo, who had been dismissed , 
Titian for his refractory character, and who, according} 
VASARI, possessed the most determined hand with «4 
boldest, most extravagant and obstinate brain of any ar} 
in Venice, made a pretence of preparing to pistol the cri) 
and that was sufficient to scare ARETINO. On anotl; 
occasion he reproved the medallists of Italy for degri 
ing their art by making portraits of nobodies, which, § 
declared, should be restricted to notabilities. As oft 
happens with censors, the law he laid down for others | 
never thought of obeying in his own practice. 
We can obtain a glimpse of the respect in whh 
ARETINO was professed to be held by some of his gr} 
contemporaries from letters which have survived. 12 
Marquis FREDERIC of Mantua in 1529, addressing hims 
the magnificent and most learned signor, tells him of ): 
pleasure his letter gave, because it revealed that ARgEri) 
was inspired by affection. The duke said he wished) 
recognise him as the dearest of all his friends, and he 
resolved to do everything necessary for his success 
profit. ‘There was a famous portrait of PETRARCH 
by Simon Memmi which, it is evident, ARETINO d 
The duke declares he has not been able to fi 
when he does it is to be at ARETINO’s service. The seri: 
sent an engraved gem by VaLErio to the duke, which (2 
duke promised to faithfully preserve among the mt 
cherished objects he possessed, and for the sake of the satitt 
he consented to patronise the engraver. ARETINO eyiden) 
took care to have two strings to his bow. He woil 
write to a patron for an example of a painter's work, al 
he would also write to the axtist making a similar requi, 
If one failed to bring him what he sought, he was sure) 
succeed with the other. GiuLio Romano was then ¢: 
ployed in Mantua, and ArETINOo wrote to the Bologne 
Prince CaRLo, a relative of the duke, begging for the des1 
which the artist had prepared. GruLio apparently was )) 
busy and had not despatched it. But the grandee senca 
picture of Diana instead, and at the same time infor 
ARETINO that he has only to send orders and it will aff 
him great pleasure to carry them out. a 
We have a letter of another kind from SEBASTIAN 1 
Promo, the friend of MicueL ANGELO, by whom he iss] 
to have been aided in order that he might become a til 
of RapHaret. In Venice he was one of ARETINO'S bi 
companions, but Pope CLEMENT gave him the appointmt 
of Keeper of the Leaden Seal. Whenever he witnessed 
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stamping of the papal bulls it was necessary for him to w! 
a monk’s robe. The painter writes to his friend in Ven: 
that he was no longer the good fellow of former days," 
he had become Fra DEL Piompo, and he. bids him infa 
SANSoVINO, who was an angler, that leaden seals, red I 
and other offices were to be fished for, whilst in Venice '§ 
caught only eels and gudgeons, Another artist, Leona 
BARTOLINI, a sculptor, writes to say how much he has bi 
pleased by ArerTiNo’s contrast between the gates of H 
and those of Florence. On one was inscribed “ All hi 
abandon ye who enter,” while on the other it i 
‘“ Abandon hope all ye who go out,” and he annout: 
how he and his friends desire to make ARETINO patria) 
of the Temple of Soiomon. Se 
Among the most characteristic of AreTINOo’s epistle! 
one he wrote to MicHeL ANGELO on hearing about | 
commission for the Zast Judgment in the Sistine Chas 
He begins by affirming that, as a man would be worth 
who was forgetful of the Deity, so it would be to desy' 
knowledge and fail in judgment if one did not venerate ' 
great artist on whom Heaven had poured all its graces i 
favours, He dared to address him ‘because he te ane 
had already acquired more or less _ celebrity among eT 
by his courage in bestowing blame as well as praise. / 


| 
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though the world might have many kings, there was only 
single MicHEL ANGELO, who was one of the most per- 
‘ot creations of nature, and imparted to his works not only 
'e grandeur and majesty derived from nature, but the 
wer and style which were his own. No one who had seen 
‘ICHEL ANGELO need regret they had not looked upon 
qipias, APELLES and Vitruvius, for their genius was 
‘ly the shadow of the Florentine artist’s. It was, indeed, 
rtunate for the reputation of PaRRHasius and the other 
eat masters of antiquity that their works had not come 
wn to us, for the artists themselves would recognise 
‘e inferiority of what they did, and would declare 
ICHEL ANGELO to be the unique painter, the unique 
ulptor and the unique architect among men. Then 
RETINO gave an imaginary description of the artist’s 
ast Judgment, and it must be owned there is vigour in the 
‘ntences and a knowledge of Buonarorti’s terrible 
canner. He added that-people would tremble on seeing 
just as much as they would on the Last Day. It has 
sen suggested that ARETINO in anticipating the future 
‘shed to be able to announce that he had given MICHEL 
NGELO inspiration for his masterpiece. 

_ Theartist had then so many enemies, he probably con- 
ded it would not be wise to have so unscrupulous a 
etch added to them. His reply is laudatory, but could 
irdly be otherwise than insincere. He tells the magnifi- 


‘nt signor, whom he calls a brother, that his letter caused. 


‘m at once joy and sorrow. Joy at receiving such a 
stimonial from the only mcdel of knowledge that existed, 
id sorrow that he could not utilise so much 
‘aagination, for the design had been completed for a. part 
* the work. There must have been sarcasm in the 
aggestion that ARETINO would make known his opinions 
“his merit, since both kings and emperors considered it 
he of the greatest favours to have their names written with 
'RETINO'’S pen. The true meaning of his flatterer’s epistle 
as expressed by the artist when he said :—‘“ If I have any- 
‘ing which can afford you pleasure, I offer it to you with all 
y heart.” In other words, MicuEL ANGELO was willing 
{ be blackmailed by surrendering some design, picture or 
idel. Whether he carried out his intention is unknown, 
tt afterwards ARETINO, posing as the champion of 
(\ristianity, roundly abused the artist for the indecency of 
: painting and the introduction of Pagan figures. 

Poor GiuLIo RomAaNo must have been dilatory in 
asnding to ARETINO’s behests, for he excuses himself on 
ts ground that he is suffering such torture with his eyes 
1 was hardly able to make his Easter Communion. The 
[ke and Duchess of Mantua were so exigent, it was 
vh difficulty he was able to obtain an hour to prepare 
I drawing he sent with the letter; he admitted it was 
1, good in composition, and it was the first time he made 
-rawing with a pen, but he was willing to do anything 
ich his feeble forces could accomplish in order to please 
1 friend, by whom he hoped to be pardoned for being 
Iv and negligent. Perhaps the best evidence of the 
)nipotence of ARxTINO is to be found in an appeal from 
| Dor painter and engraver, FRANCISCO TERZO, of Bergamo, 
y se name is unrecorded ‘in’ any history of Italian art. 
? begins by apologising for the meanness of his present, 
) says the cause is the avarice and ignorance of rich 
‘ple who keep down mien. of talent. It is in vain fora 
11 to go through a thousand fatigues in order to acquire 
tart, and then to give proofs of his capacity. The 
iculty remains’ of discovering patrons.. Where would 
laN be if the pen of Aretino had not made the 
‘igium of his work? Wanting that aid he, TERzo, had 
iculty in obtaining even bread. But if poor in goods he 
‘rich in talent. All he was able to send was the portrait 
fi honest girl, but she was of a humble class, and in 
rr that her position might not be recognised he had 
€sented her wearing clothes unlike her own. But 
TINO could dispose in any way he liked of such ability 
|1€ painter possessed. The letter reveals how the fame 
‘RETINO was spread among all classes of artists. It was 
€2ved he was the arbiter of taste for Europe, and it was 
necessary to have his good word in order to attain 
“wn and fortune. 

What a wonderful collection must ARETINO have ac- 
12d. From MICHEL ANGELO to TreRzo there were 

y varieties of artists, and they were all likely to have 


1 
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contributed to his booty. When the Goncourts 
visited the small house of THtopHiLe GAUTIER they were 
amazed when they saw only a few trifling sketches which 
expressed the gratitude of painters to the most eloquent of 
all Parisian art critics. Gautier did not make any com- 
plaint; he was an honest man, he loved art and was gratified 
when, by his words, he was able to make the way easier to 
success for artists of ability. Fortunately a similar rule is 
adopted in England. There are worthless artists who say 
they have. not gained commissions because they were 
unable to pay the price for favourable notices in journals, 
Although the pen is still as powerful as ever, there are 
no ARETINCS who would degrade it for mercenary con- 
siderations. 

ARETINO must be acknowledged to be the first pro- 
fessional art critic. There were connoisseurs before his 
time, but they never attempted to put on record their 
opinions. By printing his criticisms he helped to extend 
the reputation of many Italian painters. No one would 
believe that he was always impartial, but if he had a scale 
of charges TiT1AN must in honesty have rewarded the critic 
by enormous sums. Judging by what he wrote, he con- 
sidered TITIAN to be the foremost artist of the time. Even 
if we allow that he was enamoured of the painter’s facility — 
which, as he possessed a similar gift, he declared to be the 
principal proof of excellence—yet from his remarks we can 
perceive he was capable to realise the greatness of the most 
enjoyable of all pictorial poets, the one man who could 
appreciate equally the beauty of man and this world. 
ARETINO was not entirely corrupted. Amidst his de- 
gradations his spirit could occasionally arise to purer 
and more honest convictions, but he was of the earth, 
and soon subsided. There are several portraits of him, 
but what seems to be more suggestive of his strange 
nature is the etching by Marc ANTONIO, in which he is 
seen ina bizarre costume that recalls the turbaned Turk. 
It suggests power which, under different conditions, 
might have been turned to more advantage to the men of 
that age and to those who were to follow them. He lived 
on safely in Venice until 1557. He was buried in the 
church of St. Luke. His portrait was introduced by 
SANSOVINO with those of Tit1An and himself in the bronze 
door of the sacristy of St. Mark’s basilica. 


NEW BOOKS. 


f ‘HE inconsistencies of the weather not only drive 

holiday takers indoors, but suggest to them that 
winter is approaching. The true student is always willing 
to welcome it, because the long evenings enable him to 
turn to his books with more zest. Publishers are aware of 
the tendency. They give indications of their coming 
ventures, and in some cases they take time by the forelock 
and issue their books as if winter had already taken us in 
charge. 

The record of the “Holiday Rambles among the 
Cathedrals and Churches of North Germany,” by 
T. Francis Bumpus (London: T. B. Bumpus & J. S. 
Bumpus), will be familiar to our readers. Students of 
ecclesiology will find an advantage in having the papers 
collected within a single volume. It is written in the same 
spiritas the author’s ‘Summer Holidays among the Glories of 
France,” or, in other words, it testifies that the enthusiasm 
excited by the Cambridge Camden Society still survives to 
some extent among churchmen of a later generation. To 
Mr. Bumpus churches are not merely architectural monu- 
ments, but “living temples of sacrifice and prayer.” It is 
not always advisable to regard German congregations as 
coming under the influence of their ecclesiastical buildings. 
Medieval cnstrumenta ecclesiastica are preserved, although 
the ritual may be Lutheran. Indeed, we have sometimes 
observed in the towns as well as in country parishes that 
Germans were not clear about the extent of the Reforma- 
tion, and they accept pictures and statues as if they were 
architectural details like the flowers sculptured around the 
capitals or other ornamental accessories. Sentiment counts 
for much with them, and thus they find nothing 
irregular in the scene which Von ZEDLITz wit- 
nessed, and which he made the subject of one 
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of his charming poems, in order that it might | the need. He treats of elementary science-rooms, cheny, 
find imitators. In it a mother is represented as | laboratories and physical laboratories, including in ic 


imparting to her baby the Holy. Communion she has 
just received, and this act is described as if it were 
laudable for exemplifying the sweet power of maternal love 
and the spirit of the institution. Although it could not be con- 
_ sidered orthodox, it suggests the liberality of interpretation in 
Germany. Sometimes one building serves for congrega- 
tions who differ in belief, and indeed it is difficult for a 
stranger unversed in local ecclesiology to determine with 
what variety of worshippers he participates. On the other 
hand, the possibility of confusion arising has made the 
prayer-books in use more definite than ,is needed in 
England. As respects the buildings in which the services 
take place, Gothic: and German have been so long 
associated, it is almost impossible to separate them. What 
is the true style of the Empire was suggested in Lord 
Lr1GHTON’s last Academy discourse as Romanesque, which 
was, as he said, supplanted, “not, indeed, by evolution 
and organic growth, as in the JIle de _ France, 
but solely by contagion; an importation from without, 
not a development from within, and therefore without 
normal inner life ; Gothicism supplanted that national form 
of art.in which Germany had till then expressed her 
powerful idiosyncrasy.” Mr. Bumpus is a zealot for Gothic, 
and it would be excusable if he confined himself to exam- 
ples of the style. But the religious spirit is more im- 
portant still in his eyes, and therefore he presents with 
equal interest the churches which preceded Gothic, and 
those which followed its decline. Lord LricuTon, for 
instance, considered the western apse which is so often met 
with as a violation of every fitness. The use of it is not 
plain. All Mr. Bumpus can say is that “it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that it was appropriated to parochial 
uses, while that at the opposite end contained the 
altar and choral fittings of the capitular or conventual 
body.” Lord LricHton, in speaking of the Apostel 
Kirche in Cologne, in which the entrance is through 
a western transept, points out the scattering of the 
attention to the right and the left at a point where it 
should be concentrated on the high altar. Mr. Bumpus, on 
the contrary, considers the transept produces an undeniably 
impressive effect, since it constitutes an internal narthex 
free from benches. The difference is characteristic. Lord 
Le:GHTon desfred unity of effect and a manifestation of 
purpose. Mr. Bumpus is happy even with a partial view, 
and finds good in everything, ‘The latter is also not afraid 
to express his own belief, although it may clash with 
theories, and his book consequently affords the satisfaction 
which is always to be obtained from an honest declaration 
of opinion about the impressions received in or before the 
buildings. There are other parts.of Germany no less 
deserving of examination, and we hope Mr. Bumpvs will 
undertake the duty. . In these days of commercial rivalry 
and the battle of.tariffs much is said against the Germans 
which is not altogether deserved. They may have changed 
in many ways, but it is still possible to witness services 
marked by that old fervour which has accomplished so 
much, 

At present schools ill-adapted for the purpose are used 
for technical classes. Teachers, however, rebel against 
arrangements which increase the difficulties of their own 
work and are not advantageous to students. It may there- 
fore be anticipated that some nearer approach may be 
made to imitate Continental_and American practice in the 
organisation of science schools, especially when it becomes 
known that with the makeshifts which have to be utilised 
economy is as little promoted as efficiency. It is a pro- 
piticus time for architects wishing to demonstrate that they 
possess some practical acquaintance with the requirements 
of professors and students and are competent to satisfy 
them. In all such cases the first step is the hardest. 
Mr. T. H. RussEtt, M.A., who has written a system- 
atic .treatise on .‘‘The Planning and Fitting-up of 
Chernical and Physical Laboratories” (London: B. T. 
BATSFORD), has, in his duties as an ,architect, worked 
out the details of the fittings of the chemical de- 
partment at the Manchester Municipal .School. He 
therefore personally knows how difficult it is to obtain 
information on the subject. He has accordingly in his 
book supplied the guidance of which at one time he felt 


case detailed descriptions with illustrations which ; 
working drawings on a small scale.. He also gives sug s 
tions on the ventilation, warming and lighting of schc\s 
The book is excellently arranged, and the. most succes, 
examples to be found in England are noticed. Profes; 
and teachers have afforded Mr. RussELt the benefit of {3} 
experience, and the book should be found beside ery 
designer of a science school. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippueton has enlarged his useful se 
of manuals by one on ‘The Principles of Architect 
Perspective” (B. T. Barsrorp). He telieves it tc) 
more complete than another, which for some time bore} 
name. What Captain Jack Bunsry said of his ) 
mysterious platitudes is applicable to books on perspec 
They are all good in their way, but “ the bearing lies in }}; 
application.” We suppose in bygone days there ‘} 
civilians and military officers who plodded systema 
through BraDLey’s exhaustive book, and in earlier | 
the ‘“‘Jesuit’s Perspective” may have served as a { 
tential exercise for Lent; but no one, unless they ) 
content to see the world rush by, could afford the leisui! 
master them while training to be an architectural drau, 
man. A fault in a perspective view of a building 
does harm. to an architect. He deserves to suffer if it ie 
not show his work at its best. Once a man has discoyvx 
the knack of diminishing lines effectively, he rarely 4 
recourse to any authority on the science. Mr. Mrpper/ 
instructions are expressed, so to speak, in the vernaculao 
the drawing-office. ‘They are preferable, therefore, to va 
is contained in most of the geometricians’ treatises, andy 
novice will find some of his early difficulties removed by tii 
aid. But we doubt if any book by itself will make a ca 
petent draughtsman, and as for perplexities they areo 
without their advantages. One thing is certain, 1 
students never escape them. a 

As long as examinations take place there will) 
crammers. Their business is to anticipate the quests 
likely to be asked and to keep the candidates’ atten) 
concentrated on them. Some teachers adopt the wise 
of tearing from a book -all the parts which however usu 
are likely to distract the student. Another way to ati 
the end is by supplying answers to questions which ly 
been set. Under the title of ‘‘ Municipal Engineeris 
(St. Bride’s Press, Ltd.) model answers are given to 
questions put at former examinations of the Incorpori 
Association. of Municipal Engineers. If any of the cal 
dates could answer questions in the same style they rs 
be model young men, for in some cases a single anse 
runs out to three pages of small print, with diagri 
formulz, chemical analyses, references to law cases ani 
on. A surveyor who could be as exhaustive in the lim? 
time allowed for examination would certainly, if he obtai 
an appointment, be liberal in the use of the stationery 0 
vided by the borough. Whether they are practical mol 
or not, the answers supplied may be regarded as a serie0 
essays on varied subjects in which an immense amouro 
information is contained. They form an epitome of} 
knowledge required by a municipal engineer. Their utt 
is therefore not confined to men of that class.  Buila 
construction, sanitary science, Local Government } 
as well as engineering are treated. The questi 
asked in such, examinations lead a roving life 1 
turn up unexpectedly in novel. situations, — ‘Studi 
submitting. themselves to - architectural - Gigs al 
are likely to find questions in the book which they !! 
have to encounter. It would have been an advantage if} 
authors of the model answers were named. They can 
we assume, be the examiners, for the general belie 
competitors is that every examiner, could be “spun! 
tested by his own questions. Indeed, we have heard \' 
case where a man lost an appointment because he # 
incapable of answering questions drawn from a book bea} 
his name on the title-page. 

Few people with hobbies have been so fortunate 
Dr. Grorce ViviAn Poorge. In May 1893 he broth 
out the first edition of his “ Rural Hygiene” (LONGM§ 
Green & Co.), showing how people in the country 
utilise sewage. The subject was one which , had: bect! 
a bore, owing to the number of projectors aspinn ‘ 


vib 
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i inodorous, it was so simpl 
ad ate Bales re agri that three bie caeer which proved to be an exceedingly beautiful little Roman altar. 
is work were called for. We have already explained the 
uthor’s system, which is very different to the sanitary 
1ethods which have to be adopted in cities and towns. In 
he third edition the matter has been rearranged and 
ded to. But as before, it mainly relates to the Dector’s 
wn experience. Country gentlemen, for whom life is 
‘opressive, can have a subject for constant attention in 
aitating Dr. Poorr’s example. Architects building 
duntry mansions will find it useful to be able to realise 
‘hat is feasible in combining hygienic arrangements with 
riculture on a small scale. 
| A fourth edition of Mr. J. P. ALEn’s “ Practical 
uildimg Construction” has been issued by Messrs, 
‘Rossy Lockwoop & Son. It merited that sort of 
‘cognition. The author is lecturer on building con- 
yuction at the College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
dhe has taken pains to render his descriptions compre- 
insible by young students. As there are over a thousand 
«reful diagrams, some on a large scale, it will be evident 
at efforts have not been spared to make the subjects 
sily realised. The fourth edition has been revised and 
‘tended, containing about eighty additional pages. 

_ A fifth instalment has appeared of “The. Modern Car- 
(inter, Joiner and Cabinetmaker ” (The Gresham Publish- 
‘g Company), which is especially remarkable for the 
(zarness of its illustrations. Among them is the roof 
; the grand avenue of the Glasgow Exhibition, rgor. 

, “Practical Science for Plumbers, Engineers and Stu- 
“nts,” by Mr. J. WricHT Crarkg, lecturer at the Poly- 

ichnic (B. T, Batsrorp), is a praiseworthy endeavour to 

(plain the elementary truths of hydrostatics, hydraulics, 
|at and temperature, in order that plumbers and others may 
| able to understand the reasons for what they are doing. 
ue author has observed that classes for such subjects 
4» not attractive, although the practical classes may be 

2wded. Simple experiments are suggested and examples 

jwn from things likely to come under the observation of 
| students. The author is not afraid to adduce his own 
serience as a warning. He says, for instance, that he 

‘1in a bank “tinned copper pipes, with wiped soldered 

ts. The ends of the pipes were socketted into thimbles 
snch long, well tinned inside and outside, and good bold 
8, 35 inches long, were then wiped over the whole. 
(many of the joints began to leak within a few years of 
| work being done.”. This was owing to the solder 
|nding more than the Copper, and eventually the two 
cls were separated. It is not often a teacher shows so 
(1 courage. 

Another manual by a Polytechnic teacher treats of 
nts, Colours, Oils and Varnishes,” published by Scorr, 
-=Nwoop&Co. The author, Mr. FuRNELL, isa compe- 
authority, and many useful hints are to be derived from 
fvages, . 


visitors during the day. But a find of greater importance 
followed, in the form of a massive triangular shaped stone 
with an inscription, yet to be deciphered, but which it is 
believed pertains to the sixth legion. Reared in one corner of 
the bath was a portion of a massive Roman column or portico, 


or deer. The bottom of the bath was reached, when another 
piece of stone was found, with Roman characters inscribed 
thereon, but it proved to be simply a piece to connect 
with those found, the whole making an inscribed tablet 
with moulded cornice. The floor is not flagged nor tiled, 
and in the centre is a tank about a yard Square by 
18 inches deep. It isa remarkable coincidence that when the 
ancient Roman bath of Buxton was discovered, the floor was 
neither flagged nor tiled, but consisted of a composition ot 
lime mixed with coarse sand Saturated with blood. There was 


= , 
and there appears to have been a corresponding tower, some- 


what larger in diameter, at the north-west corner. 

When the Derbyshire Archeological Society has completed 
its excavations for the present summer they will be covered 
but such is the extent of the station that it is expected explora- 
tion will be continued for several years on the site, Members 
of the Society will probably visit the spot shortly. The 
Society is much indebted to Mr. Edward Nicholson, the lease- 
holder of the land under Colonel Leslie, for the assistance 
he is rendering. Mr. John Garstang, who is Superintending 
the work on behalf of the Society, is accompanied by his sister. 
Mr. Garstang, it may be mentioned, conducted the exploration 
of the Roman fort at Ribchester for two years, and made 
similar researches at Whitchurch, in Kent, and at Melandra 


The following circular has been issued by Mr. Percy H. 
Currey, hon. sec. Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society :— 

Excavations upon the Roman site at Brough, near Hope, 
in Derbyshire, have shown that station to have an area and 
importance which have exceeded expectation. The stout outer 


In addition to several altars and architectural remains, 
there- have been found the portions of a large engraved tablet 
of the second century ; the slab has been about 5 feet in length, 
with deeply-moulded border, inscribed in six rows of large 


Emperor by a Prefect of the First Cohort of Aquitanians, 
under Julius Verus, then Governor of Britain. A full reading 
and an account of the excavations have been promised by the 
discoverer, Mr. J. Garstang, to the next Journal of the Derby- 
shire Archzological Society, under whose auspices the excava- 


_— 
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-. ROMAN DISCOVERIES IN THE PEAK. 


) SITORS have come from all parts of England to Brough. 
_ The field in which the explorations are being made is 
hi sight of Hope Station, and there is nothing in its out- 


The work hitherto has been of an experimental character. 
The Society is now determined to Proceed systematically and 
thoroughly with the excavations ; they are helped by a kind 
offer of the archeologist who has made their preliminary 
exploration to place his services at their disposal in future. 
They therefore cordially invite a general and generous interest 
in this undertaking, which is of national interest and neces- 


sarily expensive. 
tS ee, See 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


TPs science examiners of the Board of Education in their 
report for 1902 say :— 

It appears to be necessary to say that this subject cannot 
be learned from books alone. More than in the case of any 
other of the subjects of the group, the practice of building 
the bath was completely filled with abs Mr. Garstang | differs from what is taught in the books. The student reads 
/S men devoted all day to its removal, by no means an history in old buildings ; buildings now being constructed are 
ask, Seeing. that every stone and spadeful of dirt was | modified in various ways by the circumstances, the fashion of 
‘ly €xamined,- Its form Proved to be oblong, measuring | the time, the money available, the materials in the neighbour- 
_'st to west about 12 feet and about 8 feet trom north to hood, &c. Building construction as seen in actual buildings in 
1 This was.the exact shape of the ancient Roman bath | some degree compares with the development of animals or 


°f preservation for several miles until it reaches the old 
't Buxton, 10 miles distant. It is therefore a complete 


. the walls are of beautifully. worked gritstone, and requires to have it explained to him why the books differ so far 
‘11s entered at the eastward end by a splendid flight of | from the house he lives in and from the other familiar buildings 
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Every kind of construction may be seen in buildings—the 
compilers of books appear to profess that they give the best 
construction. The chief defect in the books is a want of pro- 
portion—the old and worn-out methods are retained, given at 
large, and the new methods are imperfectly given. An 
important duty of the teacher is to correct this want of propor- 
tion in the books; he should himself have a practical know- 
ledge of building—indeed, to be a successful teacher, he must 
have practical knowledge ; one may as well hope to learn 
anatomy from a book as building construction from books 
alone. 

Judging by the whole results of the examination in this 
stage the questions were fairly within the present range of the 
candidates except in regard to their power to apply calculation. 
More attention should be given to this part of the work. The 
attention of students should be directed to locks and other 
fastenings. There are some experiments with materials 
which are easily made anywhere, as, for example, the 
mixing of sand and lime or cement, and wetting the mixture 
and then measuring the resulting mortar ; this may be done 
using old cocoa tins, or other like things, as measures. 
The students, and perhaps the teachers, may not be able to 
explain the phenomena which will sometimes present them- 
selves in such simple experiments, but they may be able to get 
help from others. For example, it is explained that the cement 
and water hide themselves in the interstices between the grains 
of sand, but this only goes part of the way, because if dry sand 
is put into a measure and moderately pressed, adding water 
makes the. sand. contract in the measure. An intelligent 
teacher will notice such things as that lime putty shrinks and 
cracks like starch in drying, and that mortar does not do so. 
If.one. observes the cracks in the plaster on an old ceiling it 
will be seen that no two cracks quite cross each other at a 
point. The-teacher should ask questions, and he should, above 
all, encourage his students to ask him questions. 

The answering in Honours, Part I, is not equal to what 
should be expected from honours candidates. The standard 
of marking was a rather low one, yet a very large proportion 
of the candidates failed to pass. 

In preparing for Honours, Part II., Division I., it may be 
useful for students to remember that the elements of Classical 
architecture (the architecture of Greece) are reducible to a few 
forms. The orders, mouldings and ornaments may be all 
shown on a few moderate sized sheets of drawings. The 
student cannot know these too well ; he: should be able to 
sketch these from memory ; he, should be familiar with their 
marks and tokens. It is not necessary for this examination to 
burden the memory with the names of many temples, or to go 
minutely into differences of examples of any one order. With, 
first, a definite knowledge of the best Greek forms the student 
should endeavour to trace their evolution from the more 
ancient forms and also to follow them forward into what they 
became in the hands of the Romans. . He may have his own 
theories as to architectural degeneracy. He may be able to see 
in what happened to Greek architecture in the hands of the 
Romans a suggestion of what has happened to the art of archi- 
tecture in modern hands. Let us assume that the Parthenon was 
the most perfect example of Greek architecture—a model of the 
Parthenon will not serve forarailway station. The modern variety 
of purposes of buildings introduces great complexity, and we ap- 
pear to make slow progress in evolving architectural forms suit- 
able to the modern purposes. The best we can do appears to 
be to use the old forms as decorations. The decorations of the 
Parthenon were not its pillars, they were its sculptures. Fifty 
years ago mechanical engineers made use of Classical columns 
in.their machines. They do not do so now, and the change 
adds much tc one’s comfort in looking at modern steam- 
engines. The development of Pointed 
paratively recent, and it may be easily followed : notwithstand- 
ing great apparent complexity, the elementary forms are few, 
and the subject is again a simple one—a temple or church. 

In-the elemental forms of Classical architecture and also in 
those of Pointed architecture, the student has examples of the 
results of progressive development valuable in themselves and 
valuable for the lessons they teach. Every animal and every 
plant is exactly fitted for its life, and it is beautiful to the 
person who can see the fitness; there are, however, some 
animals and some plants which we think more beautiful than 
others, as, for example, a horse compared with a crocodile, and 
a rose compared with a mould. It is a safe rule to design a 
building with strict regard to its purposes, but there is much 
room for art outside this. These remarks are not to be taken 
as oracular ; in no subject is there greater room for difference 
of opinion; it is intended to encourage: students to think for 
themselves, to have opinions of their own, but these original 
opinions must be associated with enthusiastic work-and study. 

Thirteen candidates were admitted to the examination in 
practical design at South Kensington. No really good design 
was sent in, and the drawing was generally careless, inaccurate 
and untidy. 


This part of the examination is particularly disappointing. 
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TESSERZ. 


Gothie Ironwork. 


H 
ai ployed in ecclesiastical work must be strictly kept 
The first is, of course, 
forbidden. Secondly, the file is to be used as seldom 
possible. 
to smooth off are just what we want to keep 


three or four, 


The sharp edges which the unpractised smith wish) 
on. Thirdly, t) 


1% 


punch is generally not, employed enough. If they work wi 
shaping their heads properly with a file befo 


i 
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ERE are some broad rules which every workman er| 


that all kind: of casting is absolute! 


commencing, 
they may effect. Fourthly, never allow them to model inj 
first. The use of one material puts out their hands for Anoth! 
It is—to compare small things to great—like a performer | 
the organ hurting his touch for that instrument by constan| 
practising on the piano. Let them do at once what has to | 
done, and there an end, not be. perpetually touching a 
improving. It is better to spoil an article now and then, if, 
so doing we put life and spirit in what is not spoilt. Fifth 
teach them that they are not to stand about little prettines 
and neatnesses. When they make one great bold plating: 
doors that are to stand the storms of centuries, they are not 
go about it as if they were making filigree work for a | 

writing-desk. They are not to smooth off this rough e 
hammer in that projection, file down this unevenness, ; 
will excuse some faults for the sake of spirit. We do not w 
a tame exact copy so much as life. Quentin Matsys was 
true a poet in ironwork as Canova was in sculpture or O¥! 
beck in painting, and there is no reason why we should); 
have another Quentin Matsys: only we shall never get ti 
by tying down our workmen to a mere servile imitationf 
quatrefoils, or oblong or circular holes. React 


Lord Burlington as an Architect. i 
Never were protection and great wealth more generoty 
and more judiciously diffused than by this great person, 10 
had every quality of a genius and artist, except envy. Thoh 
his own designs were more chaste and classic than Kent’se 
entertained him in his house till his death, and was ne 
studious to extend his friend’s fame than his own. There ve 
many other instances of the painters and artists he encourad 
and rewarded. Nor was his munificence confined to hin 
and his own houses and gardens. He spent great sumtin 
contributing to public works, and was known to choose thaiie 
expense should fall on himself, rather than that his cou 
should be deprived of some beautiful edifices. His enthusiit 
for the works of Inigo Jones was so active that he repairedit 
church of Covent Garden because it was the production of al 
great master, and purchased a gateway at Beaufort Garde! 
Chelsea, and transported the identical stones to Chiswick 
religious attachment. With the same zeal for pure architect 
he assisted Kent in publishing the designs for Whitehall, 1 
gave a beautiful edition of the antique baths from the drawg 
of Palladio, whose papers he procured with great sl 
Besides his works on his own estate at Lonsborough, in Yk 
shire, he new-fronted his house in Piccadilly, built by” 
father, and added the grand colonnade within the cr 
Campbell, in his ‘“ Vitruvius Britannicus,” assumes to hie 
the new front of Burlington House and the gateway, but <h 
took no credit for the colonnade, which was in a style 
superior to his designs, we may safely conclude it watt 
earl’s own. His lordship’s house at Chiswick, the ide‘ 
which is borrowed from a well-known villa of Palladios 
model of taste, though not without faults, some of. whic}! 
occasioned by too strict adherence to rules and symn! 
Such are too many correspondent doors in spaces s0 } 
tracted; chimneys between windows, and, which is Ws 
windows between chimneys, and vestibules, however beatl 
yet too little secured from the damps of this climate. | 
trusses that support the ceiling of the corner drawing-ro01a 
beyond measure massive, and the ground apartment 1s 1? 
a diminutive catacomb than a library in a northern lat ¢ 
Yet these blemishes, and Lord Hervey’s wit, who saidt 
house was too small to inhabit and too large to hang to™ 
watch,” cannot depreciate the taste that reigns in the ¥? 
The larger court, dignified by picturesque cedars, ant 
classic scenery of the small. court that unites the old ani} 
house, are more worth seeing than many fragments of all 
grandeur, which our travellers visit under all the. day 
attendant on long voyages. The garden is in the Italian § 
but divested of conceits, and far preferable to every styl! 
reigned ull our late improvements. The buildings are h 
and not equal to the purity of the house. The lavish qui 
of urns and sculpture behind the garden front, shou 
retrenched. Other works designed by Lord Burlingtot! 
the dormitory at Westminster School, the assembly-ro! 
York, Lord Harrington’s at Petersham, the Duke of ! 
mona’s house at Whitehall, and General Wade's inf 
Street. Both the latter were ill-contrived and inconve 
but the latter had so beautiful a front that Lord Chest! 


| 
\ 
I 
‘ 


it is astonishing what’ beautiful constructio 
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sd, “as the general could not live in it to his ease, he had 
ter take a house over against it and look at it.” These are 
re details relating to this illustrious person’s works. His 
je praise is better secured in Mr. Pope's epistle to him. 
Norman Architecture. 
The Norman era may be stated ‘to be from 1c66 to 1154, 
. is, from the Conquest to the death of Stephen. In a 
eral comparison with the other nations of Europe, in that 
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They were employed for a variety of domestic purposes. 
In most Cases the shape of the vase indicates clearly what 
Was its original use ; and both in their design and fabric there 


is generally a happy adaptation to the end for which the object 
was made. 


Medizval Proportions. 
Were it known that 


|< age, historians consent that the Normans were eminent, 


f ot superior, with respect to civilisation and the arts. In 


y itectural science, as promoted by their religious zeal, they 


, made a great proficiency, and many grand structures had 


in raised to embellish their own province before they had 


sied an absolute establishment in England. Many dis- 
cjant opinions have been advanced concerning 
«stitutes Norman architecture, and it has been confounded 
y1 the Saxon by several able antiquaries. But a still greater 
(‘usion occurs when the Pointed style, first practised in this 
i;dom in the reign of Henry II.,is called Norman. The 
cipal discrimination between the Saxon and the Norman 
f:ars to be that of much larger dimensions in every part ; 
l1 but more lofty vaulting; circular pillars of greater 
ineter; round arches and capitals having ornamental 
¢'ings much more elaborate and various adapted to them ; 
\ a total absence of pediments or pinnacles which are 
<dedly peculiar to the Pointed or Gothic style. Among the 
yates in the early Norman reigns were found men of con. 
\imate skillin architecture, which, aided by their munificence, 
y applied to the rebuilding of their abbeys. No less than 
len of the twenty-two English cathedrals still retain con. 
israble parts which are undoubtedly of Norman erection, the 
¢:ral dates of which are ascertained. We have the following 
imeration of Norman bishops, who were either architects 
inselves or under whose auspices architecture flourished :— 
iidulf of Rochester (1077-1107), whose works are seen at 
. hester, Canterbury and Peterborough. Mauritius of London 
116-1108) built old St. Paul’s Cathedral. Roger of Salisbury 
t'7-40), the cathedral at Old Sarum. 
5-25) completed Bishop Gundulf’s work there. They were 
2 monks of Bec in Normandy. Alexander of Lincoln (1123- 
’ ebuilt his cathedral. Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester 
1)-69), a most celebrated architect, built the conventual 
(ches of St. Cross and Rumsey in Hampshire ; and, lastly, 
tr, Archbishop of York (1154-81), where none of his work 
1ins. By these architects the Norman manner was pro- 
sively brought to perfection in England; and it will be 
)’ Supposed that the improvements made by any of them 
adopted in succession. 


Vases in British Museum. 


le series of Greek and Etruscan fictile vases has been 
pally acquired from the following sources :—The vases 
ited -by Sir William Hamilton when British envoy at 
's, and purchased with the remainder of his antiquities in 
“may be regarded as the nucleus of the collection, to 
( a few vases were added by the purchase of the Towneley 
(ities in 1814, that of Lord Elgin’s antiquities in 1816, and 
quest of Mr. Richard Payne Knight in 1824. In 1836 
|\stees purchased a number of fine vases at the sale of the 
lated collection of the Chevalier E. Durand, and again, in 
jit the sale of part of the Prince of Canino’s vases. In 
j hundred select vases, chiefly from Vulci in Etruria, were 
ised from the Princess of Canino. By these last three 
-1ses the collection, hitherto very deficient in fine speci- 
‘rom Vulci and Nola, was greatly enriched. The most 
lable accessions which have since taken place are the 
‘rom Athens and the Greek islands, purchased from Mr. 
(.s Burgon in 1842 ; those from Camuirus, in Rhodes, pur- 
( from Messrs. Salzmann & Biliotti in the course of the 
‘859-64 ; those purchased at the sale of the Pourtalds 
/0n In 1865, and at the sale of the Blacas collection in 
} Nearly all the vases in the collection have: been found 
'9s in Italy, Sicily, Athens, Corinth, the Islands of the 
2lago and the Cyrenaica. From the circumstance that 
-cimens which first found their way into the museums of 
| came from Etruria, that country was regarded by the 
'logists of the last century as the chief if not the only 
( their manufacture 3 hence they are still popularly called 
‘in vases. As, however, they are found in every part of 
‘lent world where Greek civilisation flourished, they may 
1most part be considered as the work of Greek artists. 
'3es found in Etruria may be divided into two classes—. 
nade by native artists, which may be rightly called 
0, and those which seem to be the work of Greek 
“or at least to have been executed under Hellenic influ. 
ome of these latter may have been imported into 
others may have been executed by Greek artists 


‘re probably for the most part very similar in form and 


what really 


Ernulf of Rochester | 


chance of discovering the rules—we Say a chance merely, for 
besides the imperfection of induction itself, no one can tell 
that in any particular case the architect may not have been 
hich his eye and his 
judgment approved of. The whim of his employer, the remains 
adapt his new work, or 
t, and the religious and 
popular reasons which must have influenced in multiform ways 
the rebuilding and enlargement of sanctuaries such as our 
cathedrals, and the shapes themselves rendered necessary for 
the convenience of the service—these disturbing causes might 
well make induction produce a wrong result. But the investi- 
gation becomes far more loose and vague when the induction 
extends over the works of all architects from the Classic times 
to the present day, and the assumption is not that a certain 
rule generally pervaded their works, but.that there may possibly 
have been such a rule. We will not stop to compare such a 
course of reasoning as this with that employed on modern 
astronomy; to do so would be purely ridiculous. But taking 
| no higher stand than the induction used on history or the study 
of language in which it has been the cause of so many errors 
and of so much ridicule, it is easy to see that the research is of 
a far more certain character than this after the rules of propor. 
tion in architecture, because there are prevalent habits of 
human conduct and human speech, the exceptions from which 
can be accounted for and the results tested by other circum- 
stances; so that the historian or philologist may, if he exercises 
due diligence, come to a right conclusion on any subject he 
investigates for which he has sufficient materials. 


Ancient Bronzes, 


The names of few sculptors, or rather statuaries, of celebrity 
have reached us who were not chiefly distinguished for the 
excellence of their works in bronze. Theodorus of Samos, 
Gitiadas of Sparta and Glaucias of /Egina held an eminent 
place among the earlier artists in bronze. A list of the 
Statuaries of Greece, who excelled in works in metal, would 
almost be a history of sculpture. It will be enough to state 
that Ageladas, the master of Phidias, Phidias, Alcamenes, 
Agoracritus, Polycletus, Myron, Praxiteles and Lysippus exer- 
cised and contributed to bring to perfection this branch of art. 
Bronze-casting seems to have declined in Greece soon after 
the time of Alexander the Great, about 330 BC. The accounts 
given of the number of works executed about that period 
almost exceed belief. Lysippus alone is said, according to 
Pliny, to have produced above 600, or, according to another 
reading, above 1,500. The Romans were never distinguished 
for the cultivation of the arts of design, and when statues were 
required by them in the earlier period of their history they 
were obliged to call in the aid of Etruscan artists. Afterwards, 
as their empire was extended, the city was filled with the works 
of the best schools of Greece, and numbers of artists of that 
country, no longer able to find employment at home, established 
themselves in the capital of the west. Zenodorus is said to 
have executed some magnificent works in the time of Nero, 
and the remains of art of the time of Trajan, Hadrian and the 
Antonines prove that artists of great skill were living at the 
date of those emperors; Many of the examples of bronze 
works that have reached us exhibit signs of having been gilt, 
and the writers of antiquity refer occasionally to the practice. 
It does not seem to have been employed till taste had much 
deteriorated—probably when the vaiue and richness of the 
material were more highly estimated than the excellence of the 
workmanship. Nero commanded a statue of Alexander, the 
work of Lysippus, to be gilt ; but Pliny tells us it was found to 
injure the beauty and effect of the work, and the gold was 
removed. The greatest destruction at one time of ancient 
works of art is supposed to have occurred at the taking of 
Constantinople, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The collection of statues had been made with great care, and 
their number had accumulated to an amount which seems 
quite surprising when it is considered how long a time had 
elapsed since art had been encouraged or protected. At the 
period alluded to we are told that some of the finest works of 
the ancient masters were purposely destroyed, either in mere ; 
wantonness, or with the view of turning the material into 
money or for sale to the metal-founders for the value of the 
bronze. Among the few works saved from this devastation are 
the celebrated bronze horses which now decorate the exterior 


ed in that country, All-these vases, though found in 


the fictile ware used in the ancient Greek household 


| 


of St. Mark’s Church at Venice. They have been ascribed, 
but without sufficient authority, to Lysippus. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue most productive field possessed by French archzeo- 
logical explorers is Timgad, or the ancient Thaumugadi, in 
Northern Africa. The latest discoveries on the site are 
remarkable. One is a stabulum, or a range of vast stables; 
four houses which, from the remains of the mosaic and 
decorations, must have belonged to wealthy citizens ; the 
portico of a great thoroughfare, which was carried through 
the city from west to east ; a double range of colonnades 
with Doric capitals ; and a second market-place, having an 
area of more than 700 square metres. The last was one of 
the earliest constructions, for it was the work of the Third 
Roman Legion, and was supposed to date from the second 
century. Subsequently the city grew in size, and the old 
market-place was no longer its centre. The plan is peculiar, 
and is described as resembling the Greek letter omega. 
There were two immense basins or fountains, and 
as the conduits have been traced to hilly ground the 
water must have been forced to a great height. Both 
basins were surrounded by Doric er Tuscan columns, 
each forming a nympbzum, or place of repose, where 
the eye was delighted not only by the falling water, 
but by statues and other decorations. All round the wall 
of the market-place were shops. On account of the marks 
on stones, which are evidence of constant sharpening of 
knives, there is no doubt some of these shops were 
occupied by butchers. In others vegetables were sold. 
From the number of small terra-cotta figures of animals it 
is concluded that women visiting the market could bring 
home toys for their children. The figures may also have 
been used as substitutes for living animals in offerings to 
the gods. From its unique character the market-place is 
the most important archzological discovery of the twentieth 
century. 


administrative changes occur in Paris, 
the Eiffel Tower will share the fate of numerous other 
structures, and will be sold as old metal. The difficulty of 
disposing of its neighbour of the same age, La Galerie des 
Machines, suggests that seven years hence there will be a 
similar scarcity of speculators, and the tower may continue 
to dominate the greater part of Facis. The decision 
respecting it is connected with the plan which M. Bouvarp, 
the architectural director of the municipality, has prepared | 
for dealing with the site of the last international exhibition. 
That enterprise inflicted a terrible loss on Parisians, and it 
led to an imbroglio which has to be settled decisively. The 
new scheme involves the transformation of the Champ de 
Mars, the esplanade of the Invalides, the banks of the river 
in the vicinity and the garden of the Trocadéro., The 
immense cascade in the last named, which always impressed 
strangers, will be cleared away. All available space is to 
be converted into gardens. The Jena Bridge will be 
allowed to remain, but it will receive sculptured decorations. 
M. Bovuvarn’s plan has been a long time on the tapis, but 
it has at length obtained the approval of the technical 
committee of artists and engineers appointed to consider it. 


In rg10, unless 


Great Britain is the only important country in Europe 
which does not expend money in sending students of art to 
Rome. France of course is the most munificent in its out- 
lay, but elsewhere much is done to gain the object by a 
modest expenditure. The Academy of Art in Berlin has 
just issued the proposals for 1904. The whole sum to be 
disposed of is no more than 18,600 marks, or 9302, and 
only about a third of it is provided by the State. In other 
words, there are two Government prizes or bursaries, each 
of which is worth 3,300 marks. They are to be awarded to 
a painter and an architect. The remainder of the money 
is derived from contributions by individuals. The RouR 
prize to the value of 4,500 m 
of painters of all classes. Then there is the ‘SCHULTZE 
prize of 3,000 marks for sculptors. Two prizes of 
2,260 marks each were founded by MicHEL BEER; one is 
reserved for Jewish painters, and the other for sculptors, 


arks is open to the competition 


= 
one of the prizes in sculpture is a relief to be placed oy, 
the entrance-of a library, and for another a relief for 
music-room. The architect who succeeds need not tema 
in Italy for more than six months, but the painters ‘arf 
sculptors are expected to live there for a year. The cor 

petitions will be held on February 20 and March 1, 1904. | ; 


Tren of the members of the Manchester Society 
Architects visited Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, on August 1 
Almost continuous rain prevented much outdoor sketchir| 
The interior of St. Oswald’s church is very interestir 
including some good Early English windows and Decorat) 
work, and some fine tombs. The curiously irregular tra 
septal plan, with chapels, gives some very picturesq 
vistas internally, and a long day’s sketching was’ all t| 
short. On the evening of August 25 fifteen-members visit| 
Parr’s Bank, Spring Gardens, by the kindness of Mess 
C. HeaTHcoTE & Sons, the architects. Mr. Hratxcoy 
jun., explained the building to the visitors, and the visit 
a very interesting one. nas 


ANOTHER appeal has been issued by the Liverpt 
Cathedral Building Fund. The diocese, it is said, |; 
now not only an admirable site, but an extremely beautif, 
original and exceptionally majestic design for the n’ 
cathedral. The sum of 25,0004 is needed as a furtl- 
contribution from the diocese during the coming autull 
and winter, in order that the required amount f 
200,000, may be in hand before the anticipated | 

of the foundation-stone in the spring of 1904. A mt 
larger sum than this will, of course, be eventually 
to complete the whole.cathedral.’ The time has # 
now arrived when an earnest, fully organised and st 
effort must be entered on throughout the diocese, a 
requested that ruridecanal committees will now tak 
measures for pressing forward the important 
collecting funds in all the parishes of the 
deaneries. In order to minimise as much as” 
the expenditure of time and trouble by those whovha 
kindly undertaken to.act as hon. secretaries or treas 
the cathedral fund, whether in parish or rural ¢ 
proper forms have been provided on which the st 
lected may be entered. It will conduce in the 
degree to ease and efficiency in the organisation for | 
important work if secretaries and treasurers will kit 
follow the directions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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FRIMLEY COURT, SURREY. Phos 
HIS house is to be erected on a beautiful site closi 
Frimley, in Surrey. ‘The garden front\(not illustra? 
overlooks a large lake approached by a terraced gant 
The intended materials are, for the walls, red brick {1 
Bracknell, with Ham Hill stone dressings; the roof 10% 
covered with green slates, with lead hips and. lead fla)! 
top. The architect is Mr, 


and London. 


. § u 
CATHEDRAL SERIBS._EXETER: C 
SOUTH TOWER, FROM PALACE - GARDENS... 


HAPTER HOUSE! AND CLOIST 
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y 
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HOUSE AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


fy 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL TO BE ERECTED at) 
TYNEMOUTH. faa it * 


OR the memorial now illustrated, Mr 
sculptor, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is the contra? 

The stone is taken from Corncockle Quarry, Dum 
The four central panels are bronze. The flame portic 
the grenade on top and of the four near the panels Ww!” 
gilded, as well as one or two of the undercut mould} 
The architect is Mr. A. B. PLumwer, F.R.LB.A, Me 


i RopeRT Bes 


without regard to creed. In ‘most cases the competitors 
are not to be older than thirty-two years. The subject for 


surveyor for the diocese of Newcastle. . 


SOYDON AND NETHER HALL, ESSEX.* 
Roydon. 


‘| has been assigned to me, gentlemen, by those who must 
| be obeyed, to conduct as many of you as are willing to 
<mpany me to Roydon, a pleasant village in Essex, situate 
\.1e borders of Hertfordshire and near the confluence of the 
{ river Stort with its neighbour the Lea, which can boast of 
I: importance and has a conservancy to protect its course. 
1 Stort, which flows along through many a sunny mead, 
; itself near Broxbourne. Roydon is on the east bank of 
c rising ground, with one long street from west to east, 
caing out near the church, and had once a market, for 
11, as Morant informs us, Edward I. granted a charter in 
¢ “here every Thursday and a fair on the 1st and 2nd of 
jist.” As far as can be learnt, no such market or fair has 
€ known for many years. A quiet, uneventful life may 
1 be passed. There are the usual cottages, houses and 
lc-houses. (at least seven), but with the exception of the 
)'m post and telegraph office very little new business or 
rn improvements. 


Roypon CuurcuH. 
[ > village stocks, whipping-post and lock-up still exist on 
age green. The church, of fair size and importance, is 
id in such a position that whether you enter the village 
)ae railway station or walk down the long street, you 
_Very pleasant picture. Dedicated to St. Peter, it con- 
_ 4 nave with chancel of the same width, with a north 
;0m which it is divided by an arcade of three bays, with 
\/ at the west end. This, as usual at the period of building, 
fittled; it contains six bells and has a clock. An oak- 
screen divides, together with an oak-framed arch over, 
- ncel from the nave, where there still remains the altar 
)vhich Archbishop Laud desired should be placed in 
yhurch, In this he was but following earlier authorities 
€ desire to keep out dogs. The pulpit is poor in material 
‘ign. The font is in close proximity to the north door ; 
s robably been removed and rebuilt in its present posi- 
such work, together with the attempt to make the stone- 
oth inside and out “as good as new ” by covering and 
'3 1t up with cement, give evidence of late repairs. This 
. Very bad taste, and it is now difficult to at once dis- 
! to our satisfaction the old work, but what we regret 
'€ is that the carving is treated in the same manner, 
18 It no carving at all. We notice this in a spirit of 
for we see how little these old buildings were studied, 
y ite had then been learnt of the various styles of 
| or of the better methods, whilst we do not depreciate 


/2aper read by Mr. H. G. Quartermain, M.S.A:, before the 
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the efforts men have made or may make to preserve buildings 
once full of interest to all. There are a few remains of painted 
sixteenth-century glass. _ The church measures about 78 feet 
long east to west, and 37 feet south to north, Registers, 1653. 

The general lack of good building materials in Essex has. 
given rise to much of the decay, and ignorance of selection has 
done more, whilst the ready method found in the use of cement. 
to stop a hole, gaping crack, or to smooth up a broken surface,. 
commended itself to the churchwarden with restricted money 
bags. 

The native stone was of a friable nature, and could not 
stand the weather in whatever position it was used. On the 
other hand, there was plenty of flint, small iron stones and a 
few of that curious conglomerate resembling our concrete, but 
so exceedingly hard that it could not be worked with tools. 
Therefore the finer work wherever used, and upon which the 
greater labour was expended, has been lost to us ; it was. 
worked in a bad material, consequently of the skill of the work- 
men we can learn nothing, although we know it existed, whilst 
the cheap, ready-to-hand, and probably despised materials still 
remain put together by the commonest labour. 
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Brass IN Roypon CHURCH, OF THOomAs COLT AND HIS WIFE. 


But for many along year brick has formed the very best 
building material to be had in Essex. This, however, we may 
call artificial, something taken from nature, prepared, moulded 
and burnt to requirements. Whether the art of brickmaking 
was an imported one (and it’ may reasonably be supposed to 
have been introduced from the Low Countries) we will not dis- 
cuss, but there are many examples of both plain and moulded 
brickwork of the finest quality, put together in the best and: 
most skilful manner. We could enumerate many : such! 
examples in this and the ‘adjoining counties which are: still’ 
solid, except where some of them have been wilfully damaged 
or destroyed, perfect in construction, some enriched with the: 
charm of age, and glow of mellow colour upon them. u 

Nazing Church. tower is a very fine ‘example of red -brick-- 
work ornamented by that simple but very’ effective method. of 
using the overburnt black brick headers in diaper work, as it is: 
now called. ' We find this ornament in almost every old brick: 
building we remember and are charmed with it. 

Thus, having proceeded ‘so far, I may venture to excite 
your interest by quoting the authority of Morant, or one’s own 
notes, and remind you that we are told “ Roy” and “dun” are 
Saxon words signifying “a sweet hill” which gave rise to the 
name “Mount Pleasant,” otherwise “ Reydone,” “ Reyndon,”” 
‘“Duindune,” which in the Confessor’s time belonged : to: 
Inguar, a freeman, and to five other freemen. At the survey it 
was holden by Ranulf, brother to Ilger; there was adjoining it 


These lands were divided into four manors, viz.:—1st, Manor 


| a berewich or hamlet, which ‘Richard: held of the said Ranulf. 


| of the Upper Norwood Atheneum, 


‘ 


of Roydon ; 2nd, Manor of -Temple Roydon alias the rectory ; 
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Roypon, SHOWING THE STOCKS. 


the Crown upon the felony and forfeiture of William Baynard 
in Henry I.’s reign. In 1319 Robert Fitz-Walter was found to 
hold this manor of Reyndon of the king as part of his barony, 
and in 1285 King Edward I. granted him 200/. per annum 
beside the market, as above stated. In 1290, Robert Fitz- 
Walter gave this estate and several tenements with the church 
to the Knights Templars, but in 1311 they were conferred to 
the Knights Hospitallers, who held them until the general 
dissolution of religious houses. 

The manor then fell to the Crown and continued to be so 
held until Queen Elizabeth granted it to Francis Lord Norrys, 
May 23, 3602. On June 23 following she made a grant of the 
same to Thomas Bellot and Rd. Langley, and they had license 
the same year to alienate to Sir Rbt. Cecil, afterwards Earl of 
Salisbury, this manor and rectory of Temple Roydon and 
advowson of the vicarage. He died possessed of them in 
May 1612. His great grandson James, Earl of Salisbury, sold 
them to Sir Josiah Child, Bart., from whom they have descended 
to the Right Hon. John Earl Tilney. 


Nether Hall. 


Mention has already been made of Nether Hall, and as we 
have a little to say of some of its former inhabitants, I think it 
still best to quote what Morant has recorded. 

He informs us that “ Nether Hall and land has been holden 
of Waltham Abbey, which in 1280 purchased here one messuage 
of twenty-five acres arable and five of pasture of Alex de 
Abrichesey.” The manor is first mentioned in 1401, when the 
son of John Organ, of London, mercer, conveyed all his tene- 
ment called Nether Hall in Reydon and Nasinge to Nicholas 
Collern and others; and Thomas Prudance, who had it before 
of the gift of the said John Organ and Margery, his wife, re- 
leased in 1407 all his right unto Simon Barnewell, of London. 
It was next in the Colt family and they made it their residence. 
The first mentioned was Thomas Colt, of Carlisle, and his son 
Thomas became his heir. 

The Colts were parishioners of Roydon, intimately con- 
nected with the parish, and recorded by several good brasses 
to be found in the chancel of the.church, most probably over 
the spot where they were laid 500 years ago. The earliest, 
from which I have taken a rubbing, is that of Sir Thomas Colte 
and his wife; he was living in the reign of Edward IV., and 
employed by him in some honourable post abroad. He died 
August 10, 1476. It is similar to one of the effigy of Sir 
Thomas Peyton, of Cambridgeshire, which Planché describes 
as “a fine specimen of the knightly harness of Richard III.’s 
reign.” The wife of Thomas Colt was Joan, daughter of 
Trusbutt, of Suffolk, and her costume presents a new-fashioned 
head-dress. The hair is entirely confined in a cap or caul of 
gold net or embroidered stuff, and covered by a kerchief of the 
finest texture, stiffened out as in the previous reign, to resemble 
a pair of wings. We see that part ofthe dress of this lady is 
the ermined jacket, or waistcoat, then fashionable ; but from 
age the enamel now decayed has lost its colour. Still, the 
engraved lines present to us beautiful forms, and we gain a 
very shrewd idea that jthe dress was made of rich materials ; 
the graceful jewelled neck pendant and finger rings all indicate 
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3rd, Manor of Downes; and 4th, that of Nether Hall. 
Apparently the Baynards were heirs to Ranulphis, and from 
them it came to the noble family of Fitz-Walter by grant from 


Other brasses to the Colt family record John Colte, ,, 
died in 1521; he had two wives, Joane, daughter of Sir }, 
Elnngton, of Hackney,-and Anne, daughter of Sir John é\. 
his family consisted of two sons and five daughters, aq 
whom we are gladto learn married well. There are 4, 
brasses to Elizabeth Stanley and children, 1589, a civilia\, 
1580, and others. We pick up these threads and joinin 
we can so connect an old family with places once inhabi 
frequented by them. 

In connection with John Colt, there is told a tale 
Thomas More by his biographers, and repeated by M: 
Gerish in the Home Counties Magazine, vol. 1., whi 
quote :—“ In 1505 Sir Thomas having determined by) 
advice and direction of his ghostly father to take a wife, {; 
was at the time a pleasant conceited gentleman of an 
family in Essex, one John Colt of New or Nether 
invited him unto his house. Being much deligh | 
company, he proffered unto him the choice of any oljj 
daughters, who were young gentlewomen of very jj 
carriage, fair complexion, and very religiously inclined i 
honest and sweet conversation and virtuous education et 
Sir Thomas not a little, and although his affection most se| 
him to the second, for that he thought her fairer an 
favoured, yet he thought within himself tha® it would 
grief and sore blemish to the eldest to have the younger | 
preferred before her; he out of kind compassion settle 
fancy upon the eldest and soon married her with all her fr 
good liking.” 

The situation of Nether Hall may be determined 
enclosed by the ruins of walls, which in all probab 
part of the building, together with the larger p 
remains of the gate house. The site is found to b 
of about 160 feet from east to west, and about 110 
north to south, exclusive of the ground upon which 
house stands. The walls are now reduced in het, 
moat, a further means of defence, still exists. There 
north-west corner of wall an octagon-shaped apa 
jecting from main walls, which is pierced with 
holes ; these are placed so as to command the s 
walls. This apartment is now unroofed, and an | 
been cut on the south-west side by which the 
approached ; but there is no indication that this 
part of the original defence. There are traces of 0 
lations in these walls. On the land side of moat, t 
and west, and partly on the east, there are walls 
age, which may be the remains of outbuildings 
The principal entrance must have been over a bric 
spanned the moat, and so passing through the ¢: 
where traces exist of massive gates. The bridge at this }! 
and part of the moat is destroyed, so that the walls and 
of the two semi-octagonal towers. now constitute the i 
remains. The spiral stairs are partly of brick and oak w) 
handrail cut into thickness of wall. These are well { 


this. It is curious to note the number and positions of the 
rings; although so many, 
wedding ring, 


no indication of what we call the | ; " Cegeaee 


' 
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construction and solidity. One need only to mention the 

s;known legends of the strength, and of the attempts to 

oy them, the last of which occurred and failed in 1773. 
he materials consist of the Essex red brick and black 


tins ; the size about 9 by 4} by 2 or 24 inches ; we see that 
(zver stone has been used it has perished. I think we may 
r assume that the walls of the house bordered the moat and 
| enclosed by it ; that the remains of those we now find are 

probability part of the house itself. This leads one to 
{ an estimate that the house was but of moderate size. 
2 Hall has often been in some way associated with Rye 


)}e near by; it is of the same Tudor period of building, of 


sme material, and both possess some of the ornamental 
ed: brick arcading and chimneys, but neither of them 
rlarge houses. They were both defended by moats and 
/w ruins—with this exception, that part of Rye House is 
E ter condition. On the whole, I am led to believe that 
{2r Hall was the better house, the remains of which show 
excellent work. 

ere is, however, to be noted by most of us, with great 
~ire, the wonderful resemblance that Nether Hall must 
yhad to the still perfect building belonging to Sir Henry 
sn-Bedingfeld, viz. Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk. To gain a 
o idea of the one, Oxburgh Hall should be seen ; for to my 


headers with which the walls were decorated in diaper 


ing were the greater perfection.” 
will be admitted that the garden is as much a work of art or 
artifice as anything that can be mentioned. The energy 
localised in certain human. bodies, directed by similarly 
localised intellects, has produced a collocation of other material 
bodies which could not be brought about in the state of nature. 
The same proposition is true of all the works of men’s hands, 
from a flint implement to a cathedral or chronometer, and it is 
because it is true that we call these things artificial, term them 
works of art or artifice, by way of distinguishing them from the 
products of the cosmic process working outside of man, which 
we call natural or works of nature. The distinction thus drawn 
between the works of nature and those of man is universally 
recognised.” 

Sir Walter Scott says, “ Nothing is more the child of art 
than a garden?” Wordsworth, in writing to a friend, says, 
‘‘ Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a 
liberal art, in some sort, like poetry and painting, and its 
object is, or ought to be, to move the affections under control 
of good sense—that is, those of the best and wisest ; but, 
speaking with more precision, it is to assist nature in moving 
the affections of those who have the deepest perception of the 
beauties of nature, who have the most valuable feelings, that is, 
the most permanent, the most independent, the most ennobling 
with nature and human life.” 


Professor Huxley says, “It 
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(tis clear that not only was it built of about the same 
,f similar materials, except stonework, at the same time, 
| the same master builder and workmen. 

Je illustrations are from photographs by Mr. A. I. 
}ermain, Mr. C. Wheeler and Mr. H, Virgoe. 


3ARDEN DESIGN IN RELATION TO 
| ARCHITECTURE.* 


(ME thoughtless people say that a garden is nature, but 
hat a building is not, and my object this evening is to 
listrate that a garden, properly speaking, is no more a 
' f nature—or to be designated as natural—than the house 
|| this appears to me to be so because a garden is formed 
nan labour, on a most careful system of selection of one 
if material and rejection of another, as is the case in the 


>pe this evening to emphasise what appears to me to be 
f no small. importance to those who lay out gardens— 
vertheless one that is often overlooked—viz that a 
1S a work of art, and that there is indeed most distinct 
‘1 between the design of gardens and the design of archi- 
; that the rules of art that apply to the design of the 
ast necessarily therefore stand as a test of merit or 
: In the design of the other. In support of the view that 
‘ng is an art, I will quote from the writings of three 
ent men. . 
1 Bacon, the prince of gardeners, says, “A man shall 
e that when ages grow to civility and elegancy men 
» build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if garden- 
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Then, if a garden is as much a work of man’s art as his 
house is, it is—owing to their oneness and inseparableness—as 
much the architect’s business to design the garden as to design 
the house. For the garden is a kind of “betweenity ” wherein 
man has cajoled nature into aiding him in making his house 
sit comfortably in her midst. It is a place in which her flora 
and living green are pressed into service as the introduction 
from primeval wildness to the complete artificiality of the house. 
And so the garden, with its “host of golden daffodils,” its 
“daisies pink and violets blue,” its gay parterres and sweet- 
scented borders, its wildness and walks of solitude, becomes 
the outdoor house as the building is the indoor house of th 
home. The moment you step inside the garden’s entrance 
gates, you come into the region of the home, and as your 
Own arrangement of order commences when you leave 
the highway, there should be unity in that order; there 
should at once prevail a harmony in design that shall spread 
its influence over the whole work of the habitation down to the 
minutest detail of the house and its equipment. And this 
unity is scarcely attainable except under the guidance of one 
designer. This ideal of unity in design is actually what pre- 
vailed up to about the end of the seventeenth century ; but, 
owing in general to the break in continuity of traditional art in 
all its phases at about that date, and in particular to the 
extravagances into which the art of formal gardening had 
fallen, there sprang up an aversion to all gardening of the 
form in which it had been practised from time immemorial 
and a popular craving for “the wildness of nature,” which it 
was held had been forsaken in the pursuit of visionary ideals 
of art. 

The people had scarcely thought of art in a garden prior to 
this, nor until they were told by Kent and Brown—the 
“immortal” Brown, as he was named in his own day— 
that they had sinned, had violated the laws of nature, and that 
they must destroy all their fine terraces and make ruins of 
their gazebos, and return to nature’s wildness by adopting his 
system of “ landscape gardening.” 
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And, lo and behold, knowledge seemed to come upon them 
as it did upon Adam and Eve when “they knew that were 
naked,” and they marvelled that they could have cut nature 
into trim shapes and wild fantasies, and they verily did destroy 
the things that this “immortal” told them to. The woodman’s 
axe rang up and down the land as it felled many of the finest 
avenues the world had ever seen. Terrace walls and steps, 
fountains and sundials such as have never been erected since, 
were ruthlessly swept away in order that what was termed 
nature might be brought up to the very threshold of the house, 
and all, forsooth, because nature never grew trees in rows or 
built terrace walls in the forests. 

And in place. of all that was destroyed what did these 
champions of nature give to their generation? Among other 
things they made all their paths and roads to wriggle (the 
shortest distance between two given points was no longer 
desirable); they destroyed cut hedges and sunk their garden 
enclosures into haw-haws, destroying all the charm of seclusion 
that English gardens had hitherto been so_ rich in. They 
made ruins of old architectural adornments in the gardens ; 
nay, more, they built ruins to represent architecture devas- 
tated by the ravages of time; they actually erected dead trees 
among the living ones on their boundaries, the more to 
counterfeit the primeval forest. They carted boulders to their 
gardens, and grew the wild things of nature over them, as a 
make-believe for rocks. They formed watercourses with huge 
stones in their beds—utterly regardless of the fact that their 
land was not of a stony nature—over which the water might 
gurgle and make weak and fraudulent representation of the 
rushing of the mountain torrent, and rumour has it that they 
tied stuffed birds of fine plumage in the trees, to the distress of 
nature’s songsters, who, being scared from so unholy a place, 
built their nests in the clipt hedge of the peasant’s garden and 
sang him their songs instead. 

Of beds for flowers they must needs have a few, so they 
made them of many shapes, because they argued that one of 
nature’s proudest distinctions was her wealth of variety, and 
therefore the garden must be filled with variety too; so they 
made beds “shaped as crescents and kidneys, beds like flying 
bats or bubbling tadpoles, commingled butterflies and leeches, 
stars and sausages, hearts and commas, monograms and 
maggots—a motley assortment, to be sure... . and the pretty 
flowers smiled a sickly smile, out of their comic beds, as 
though Paradise itself could provide them with no fairer 
lodgings.” And the wonder is that Brown and his followers 
svere not consistently mad enough in their much-talked-of love 
of nature to extend their work of destruction of art to the 
house also, and advise the mud hut or the rock cave in place 
of the beautiful homes England had so great cause to be proud 
of. But he went just far enough to insure his system gaining 
a hold of the people; and although for more than a century 
now his vacant orbits have been choked with earth’s clay, it is 
only of late years that men of letters have sounded the 
death-knell. of his system, and that we have realised that 
gardening is an art and not an haphazard product of nature. 

Before the end of the seventeenth century the art of formal 
gardening was in its dotage. Following on Renaissance 
influence it had run into the wildest extravagances and archi- 
tectural absurdities. After the Restoration in England, when 
the intimate relations between Charles II. and Louis XIV. 
brought the people into closer touch with their neighbours 
across the Channel, the British mind became much affected by 
the luxurious extremes in the gardening of the French and 
Italian schools. 

At this time that extraordinary genius Le Notre covered 
2co acres of ground at Versailles with some of the most won- 
derful gardening the world has yet seen, and which had it 
stopped there would probably have been better thought of than 
it is to-day. But it did not stop; one extreme led to another, 
and in England the eclectic spirit bespattered the land with 
innumerable vagaries of Renaissance design, with gigantic 
water basins among other things, pools of Apollo with dolphins, 
stone swans and sea nymphs, aplaying at leapfrog in the plash 
of the fountain, and in the water’s midst they placed the artist- 
god, old Vulcan. 


Before, deep fix’d, the eternal anvils stand ; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand. 


And over against the willows Artemis turned Actzeon into a 
stag because he had seen her bathing, and there they were, all 
in the same pool, higgledy-piggledy, many of them the grossest 
sculptures, and more of them used in execrable taste. And in 
company with the architecture of the garden the topiary work 
of the period had gone cranky too; temperance nowhere 
remained; knots and little geometrical beds, the use of 
coloured earths and tiles, and a thousand-and-one other tricks 
and artifices had piloted the art of garden design through the 
enticing waters of luxury, straight on to the rocks, as like 
practices have mercifully done in termination of periods of 
luxury in all branches of art. — 


Yet I cannot resist a plea for extravagance in gardeniy 
or help thinking that intemperance in it is one of the mildt 
offences against the laws that govern its opposite virtue. 
man. Aristotle says, “‘We call not men intemperate ' 
much with respect to the scents of roses or herb perfumes , 
of ointments and of condiments.” You may have the [ 
temperance of the miser, and may conceive of intemperan. 
in charity, but the latter is less ignoble than the form. 
and so in gardening money may be spent intemperate. 
but this form of extravagance bears with it a certain palliat . 
feeling that at the bottom of it was the love of nature and; 
beauty. 

It is, however, not surprising that the effect of th, 
excesses on garden design was a swinging back of the pent. 
lum to primeval nature. But the spirit of the age was bent , 
follies, so they went to the other extreme, and out of the ch:; 
caused by disgust at excesses sprang the before-mentior| 
school of landscape gardeners, and its hero and author w) 
bore the memorable name of Brown, and who, however, hapr; 
died in 1783. Rest be to his soul. 

A few of the far-seeing soon perceived that landsca\ 
gardening was not all that it might be. For the advocate’ 
the new system must of necessity still select his trees a 
shrubs from far and near; he could not let them grow | 
random as in nature; ke must clip his hedges or they wo) 
outgrow him; he must cut his lawns or they would beco) 
prairies; the wild fowl’s wings on the pool he must clip too 
she will fly away from his unnatural “ nature.” 

He could not entirely exclude design, so his effort y, 
devoted, as before stated, to the attainment of counterfeits’ 
nature. And this creation of counterfeits, or attempted rep) 
duction of nature, is the meanest use to which man has ey: 
put his God-given faculty of art. Nature refuses to be count 
feited, and man’s intelligence is too keen to be deceived {) 
long by the profoundest efforts of the warped genius of a str 
fellow mortal. 

And this mimicry of nature, this landscape gardening, 
the only form of garden design that never had, or ever cou 
have, any relation in it to architecture, or for that matter 
“anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the eat 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.” It cann 
be denied that there was nothing original about these n 
methods of the landscape gardener. They were sheer mimic; 
made with the deliberate intention of deluding the eye ir 
believing that the hand of man had not interfered witht 
common processes at work under her natural laws; and 
failed, as all such systems must fail. For there are cert: 
laws of proportion and curvature, of balance and contrast, ti} 
underlie all systems of design; and except these principles, | 
laws of life, exist in them no system of design will live over t 
passing day until the coming of the final doom. 

There can be but two broad types of garden design—t) 
formal type, which was acknowledged from Homer's day 
till the time when Brown visited us, and is now again ackno 
ledged amongst men of letters and art; and its opposite, kno: 
as landscape gardening, which has fruitlessly strugg! 
in the race for a century or so, but has long shown strong sig 
of distress. ¢ 

The picturesque name of “landscape” gardening w) 
given to the system it was intended to describe by its fost! 
parents, who likewise christened the old style “ formal;” a te! 
that is not in itself likely to give popularity to the syste 
These two phrases of “landscape” and “ formal” gardeni 
are by no means properly descriptive of the two varieties th’ 
stand in the mind for, except perhaps in the extremes of t 
“ formal” type, in which objection can hardly be taken tot 
term when applied to some of the stiff and soulless designs th 
are produced under this designation. The line of demarcati 
between these two extremes, like all imaginary lines betwe 
good and bad work in art, is very difficult of definition. 

A garden may be more or less “ formal,” but as it becom 
less “formal” it approaches the nearer to its opposite, whi. 
might be named more appropriately the formless gard. 
instead of the “landscape” garden, as the pot-hook path a- 
the kidney bed no more resemble’ the landscape than 
straight path or the bed of geometrical figure. But there 1s: 
meeting ground between these two extremes in which we ™’ 
all confer with the common object of strengthening the elev’ 
ing and ennobling love of idealised nature in a garden. 

I do not say that a garden cannot be interesting 4) 
beautiful without cut trees, trimmed edges, geometrical be’) 
and so on, for the flowers have a happy way of asserting thi 
own beauty wherever you put them. But 1 do wish to s’ 
most emphatically that for all these things in their prof’ 
places a garden is a nobler creation, and that the flowt 
are therein given the greater opportunity to display th’ 
grandeur, and, what is more, in this style of garden there’ 
unlimited opportunity for the individuality of the designe!, ' 
there is also infinite scope for the skill and artistic ability + 
owner, seeing that he may develop it this way or that, at ! 
own will, with deeper imprint of higher faculties than 
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possible in a system that gives to art only a secondary place, if | the tree of knowledge, we have learnt what good and evil in 
place at all. Any one with a little water and manure can grow | art is, and unless we apply to our work the plummet and rule 
2 Banksian rose over an old stump—and a very beautiful thing | of systematised and tested traditional principles of art, we seem 
t is, too—but there are. very few owners of gardens who have | to go astray, and shall find that it will not pass muster in the 
Ihe skill and patience to maintain a well-cut hedge with some } generations to come. 
ood sculptures of his own init. Any one can plant a shrub, 
ind grow it well with a little care, and it will be a beautiful 
,hrub if grown as nature grows it. A block of marble may be 
peautiful, too, but it becomes more so if, when we put it into a 
juilding, we turn it into a s‘atue of Venus. And so with a 
jhrub; if we bring it into a garden we remove it from its 
atural bed, we bring it under the influence of art, and we may 
1en add to its natural beauty by putting a little of the soul of 
lan into it in the form of a beautiful bird, such as a peacock. 

I do not deny a considerable skill in the growing of plants, 
ut that is the skill of the horticulturist, and is of a less exalted 
ality than the designer’s skill, as it is in all branches of 
aman labour. The horticulturist is the right man to plant and 
‘ow a daffodil or a rose, but in matters of designing and laying 
it of gardens the horticulturist or landscape gardener of the 
mmon description is to the garden designer just what the 
ilder is to the architect, what the foreman of the works is to 

e engineer of a great bridge or sea embankment; and as 
irdens are so mixed up with architecture, and their con- 
ructional designs are so dependent upon the principles that 
ose of architecture are, it is almost as much the business of 
‘e architect to qualify himself to design the garden as to 
‘sign the house—and, I may say, his privilege, too, because 
‘ere is hardly any more pleasurable part of an architect’s work 
an the arrangement of the gardens about the houses of his 
<n design, ; 
_ It is well known that certain styles and periods in archi- 
{:ture employ varieties of the same geometrical figures, and 
ive often distinctive features common only to themselves, 
“1e skyline in one Style is broken by the dome or the cupola; 
i, another by the sharp point of the Gothic gable. The 
vadows in some are intricate, in others are square openings 
the wall, all of which may have their counterparts in the 
Vll-designed garden. 

| But the everyday house has no very decided architectural 
ltinctions, neither cupolas nor sharp-pointed gables are 
‘amon in this country; nevertheless, they do occur, and all of 
| houses have some features to counteract, or characteristic 
sing to conform with, that may be met in many ways, as, 
J instance, in the adoption of the tall and slender or the low 
1 rounded tree, in intricacy or simplicity of beds ; or a 
ace wall may be advisable on this side to supply some 
(ciency in the design, or on the other side to give stateliness 
tieight to the building. 

There are always conditions of site and of aspect, of boun- 
< es and adjoining roads, that must be taken into account, 
F provision should be made for shade from the western sun, 
n In the case of many flowers for protection from the north 
ii, but on this side it should be of such a nature as not to 
1 out the winter’s sun, which is very low in the northern sky 
“ng that period when the garden needs it most. 

Che planning and laying-out of homely gardens such as are 
iin our reach, and as should surround every house in the 


own higher powers and merely proclaims his own folly. 

To return to the consideration of the garden, it should first 
of all be a part of one general scheme with the house ; then its 
individual parts should be uniform, as is the case in the 
building and its details. De Caux, the architect who designed 
and laid out the gardens at Wilton House for the Earl of 
Pembroke, early in the seventeenth century, made twenty-six 
copperplates to illustrate his design in detail, and in ali the 


doubt that the architect, or rather architect-builder, as he 
usually was, designed the house as well as the grounds ; and 
igns they supplied much detail, by which means 
the uniformity was maintained throughout the ‘house and its 
garden. In the case of a large garden, it must have its parts 
or plots properly divided off from one another, to give shelter 
and seclusion and the idea of enclosure, and these blocks 
should be rectangular, with the greater formality in those next 
the house; and_ this principle may be accepted as a 
guiding rule for both large and small gardens. For the step 
from outside nature into a beautifully planned and well-kept 
garden should be manifest immediately, but its choicest 
Prospects should not be thrown into the sight of the casual 
visitor and unfledged courage; let there be concealed beauties 
in it to be sought for and prized the more for the finding— 
beauties that are not open to the view of the uninvited, where 
one may go 


In that sweet mood where pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease. 


Seclusion is one of the greatest charms in a garden, and it 
is only to be obtained by its subdivision into parts, You ma 
divide it by the trim and Stately hedge—which shall be thick 
enough to cut recesses in it for a seat here and there if you so 
fancy. “Little low hedges round like wells, with some pretty 
pyramids, I like well, and in some places fair columns upon 
frames of Carpenterwork,” and you may add a cut peacock or 
So among the pyramids, if you will, that their weird outline 
may, alike, add to the solitude of a moonlight reverie and the 
merry moods of the morning sunshine; or you may divide the parts 
of the garden with walls and form terraces with steps in infinite 
variety of design. For there is no stronger link between the 
house and its garden than walls, steps, garden houses and 
other architectural accessories, all of which should be of the 
Same character. as the house in style and material and in 
quality of workmanship.’ The walls should not be built of 
rustic fashion unless the house is; it is as necessary to build 
them well as it is the walls of the house. Brickwork makes 
good colour against the green, but there should be no undue 
striving for too smooth a face and regular a colour—in Mel- 
bourne, at any rate, because our hard-pressed bricks are very 
little modified by the action of the weather. The light colour 


eling of repose and dignity, and that fail to attractively | softer bricks one gets in the country gather much finer colour. 


ay the flowers in the borders, or to do aught else than 


or the laws of nature work as surely through man’s 
(ct of art as they do through any of its Processes ; a line 
ia that is discordant with the laws of art is offensive to the 


ordered terrace wall, with fine flights of steps and garden 
houses at its ends. There are men in Australia who might 
build terrace walls of brick or stone, as fine as those in the 
old world, with half the money they fool away on horse- 
racing, and horse-racing is “ but nothing to the true pleasure 


; tst principles, of 
Suction, of Proportion and curvature, underlying the 
tds by which all bodies or figures—be they a number of 


tendrils by which it clings to the house; they stand as peace- 
makers between the living things and the building, for the ivy, 
the musk rose and the honeysuckle twine themselves about 
their stones. They are the loadstone by which the building 
draws the garden to itself, and the elements in which the 
unifying characteristics of architectural style may be most 


ted in juxtaposition so as to present a gratifying result as 
\iform whole. And these Principles are as necessary in 


Pplication to the art of garden designas to anything that 
" apparent, 


‘iid all these things without knowing i 

} d precisely why or 
ey did them, They appear to have been done ne near | 
\inct ; but nowadays we seem to have eaten too freely of i 


| 


The great terrace wall which Le Notre built at St, Germain- 
en-Laye is a mile and a half long, but many a garden is made 
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peautiful by such walls of a very limited number of feet in 
length. And most garden architecture may be built advan- 
tageously in a small way, and very economically, too, when 
occasion requires—as it nearly always does. For instance, 
when the building is of a more or. less rustic, or country, 
character, thatch or shingle may be sometimes used to cover 
the summer house or boundary walls—or both——against 
which an outside background of trees makes a most picturesque 
and homely effect. One of the reasons we are So devoid of 
interesting and permanent features in our gardens is that we 
want everything done in so grand—and in many cases— 
ostentatious a manner. | There are almost innumerable houses 
that would have made much more refined and complete 
homes if the money spent in their erection had been better 
distributed over house and garden; for as a rule a man wishing 
to build starts with spending on his bare house what his total 
outlay should be, with the result that in the end there is nothing 
left for the garden at all, and where the boundary walls should 
be, he erects fences just good enough to keep the cattle out, 
and trees are planted where the terrace walls should be, which 
makes it harder to get the garden into trim ever after. 

There are many details about a garden that we may show 
a sympathetic feeling in, as, for instance, in the entrance gates 
and gates that may be needed to divide it into different parts. 
For gates. no material equals wrought-iron; cast-iron being 
brittle must be made heavy to withstand the jarring, and so it 
is unwieldy and unsuitable, and the repetition of design that 
we get in it makes it wearisome. Of whatever material the 
gates may be they should be in accord with the enclosing walls 
or fences. There are the most unsightly incongruities in many 
of our outlying suburbs, where you may see gigantic cast-iron 
gates and pillars—the vulgarity of which is added to by quan- 
tities of gilt paint or gold leaf—standing in the midst of the 
commonest description of wood fencing ; and, indeed, you may 
see the same thing on our country roads, where enormous 
wood or cumbrous cast-iron gates, and more enormous gate 
pillars, are set in the ordinary post-and-rail fence ; or what is 
worse, in the fence composed of droppers and barbed wire. 
_ Drinking vessels for birds and suitable shrubs and trees for 
them to build in attract the thrush and other songsters, which, 
happily, are increasing in number in our gardens, where they 
often sit on the highest branch of a lofty tree and sing the 
evening out or the morning in, 


. . . Is it night or day yet? 
Somewhere the birds seem singing still, 
Though scarcely now the sun has set. 


And as to trees.. In the design of a garden it is most im- 
portant that no trees of the larger kind be planted within the 
garden proper, or be planted at all for that matter, except with 
the most careful consideration as to their ultimate growth. 
The value of trees, both for effective beauty and for shade and 
shelter, is inestimable, but their being planted thoughtlessly 
has ruined gardens innumerable, and their eventual removal is 
a cause of great pain when it at last becomes a necessity. 

As to the dimensions of a garden it need by no means be 
enormously large; some of the most delightful effects are pro- 
duced: in cottage gardening, and a garden of the moderate 
dimensions that are possible on a fair-sized suburban site may 
be of the most delightful interest and of “ the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man.” 

Of different types of gardens there are many, all having 
relation to the architecturé of which they form the setting, and 
in building a house in any style or period the garden should 
follow the traditional custom also. 

The’ Dutch house should have its small patches of very 
closely-decorated spaces, after the Dutch style of garden ; the 
Italian house its flight of steps, mighty walls and cascades of 
water in the Italian type; and the Japanese needs its magic 
stones, its manufactured hills and dwarf trees and shrubs, all 
in its own especial character ; and some day, if we can get an 
architecttiral style of our own, we shall also have an Australian 
type of garden which, though founded on the English type, 
will have its own peculiarities arising out of the use of our 
indigenous ligneous flora—of which we have a goodly number 
and some of great beauty—and the drier, warmer climate in 


craving for the wildness of nature; in times of extreme sony 
or peril, the garden with its charms and beauties is comfortli;, 
the very flowers seem to mock at one’s sorrow; such mo; 
can find sympathy’ in wild nature’ only,’ where there is) 
sound save the sough of the wind in the trees or ¢ 
thundering of the ocean billows. Nothing that man has « 
made or ever will make can estrange him, from his lovig 
nature or satisfy all his moods. “Art’s sounding line |} 
never fathom human nature’s emotional depths.” Neverthes 
‘t would seem that the food of that love which worships nar 
is art, as we see that those who: hold nature in the higss 
esteem are painters and poets nursed in the lap of art; anj 
were as reasonable to expect a great painter to lose his lovo 
nature through painting ideal pictures of it, as to expect a 
catastrophe to happen to one whose inclinations lead him 
the making of a fine garden. b 
In concluding let me say that I hope some will be convii3 
and others confirmed in the belief that a garden is a produ ( 
man’s art—that it isa human thing, as a house is, and 4 
though it need not necessarily be stiff or over formal, yet 2 
it must be designed in sympathy with the architecture ity 
rounds, that it must have the mark of human intelligence 1p 
it. And’as you come back again from a lengthened sta’ 
the Snowy River, and your eye catches the outline of ap 
and stately hedge, it tells you that you are nearing home; ( 
when you see a shape of ideal beauty cut in that same hig 
it brings to your mind that in the midst of nature the} 
something that is above it all, and that that something isi 
soul of man. And as you draw nearer and come withith 
garden and see the dance of the daffodils at the side of the « 


you will say with Wordsworth— 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


ee 


ROTTEN ROW. : 

HE local antiquary has been much perplexed byh 
place-name, says a corrrespondent of the Scotia 
Camden, the great English antiquary (ob. 1623), exples 
from old English—roteran, to muster, ridan, to ride--it 
open space in each district used as a muster-ground to 
Teutonic forefathers. But there are many other shots ort 
gestions. Everybody is familiar with Rotten Row in J 
Park, the track reserved for people a-horseback ; it hase 
said about it that in the eighteenth century it was dresset’ 
“rotten” or friable stone. A historian of Edinburgh te 
that the Ratounraw at Leith was so named from being? 
up of houses built of “ rattins,” which he explains as v 
timber. The author of “Arbroath and its Abbey” sué 
that it signifies houses or trees following one another b)¢ 
tion or in regular succession, Another idea is “ route dt 
the place or track reserved for people on horseback; 1 hi 
in Medizval times the queen’s was the only carriage a' 
on such a track. Again, it is said that Rotten Row is 1! 
to be taken by chur¢} 


row, retinue row, the route wont 
cessions ; this is favoured in :Chalmers’s ‘‘ History of) 
fermline” And again, that it is Norman-F rench, ratte! 


the roundabout way, the way corpses were carried to avil 
public thoroughfares. The: scribes who wrote Latin ci 
make it appear as via Rattonum, Vicus- Ratonum—th! 
say, Rat Street, ratoune, rottin being Old English fi 
Finally we have a choice of Celtic explanations, and 4' 
four of them—rathad’n righ, sc. the king’s road, ratli 
ra, sc. the road of the going or proceeding ; rat-hat-an-r? 
the road to the fort ; and rawden-rhos, sc. meadow path 
last is distinguished as a Brythonic etymology. 

Besides Rotten Row in Hyde Park, there are! 
Rotten Rows south of the Tweed, ‘ particularly in Yo 
Just beyond the Border lands called Rotten Row occu! 
parish of Caldeck, Cumberland. Where in Scotland? 
Rotten Rows occur? And in what earliest collocation | 


which we may—with comparatively little care—have a wealth 
of flowers in our gardens that would make any old English 
gardener green with envy. 

It is foolish to think an Australian garden must be wild 
because the Australian bush is wild. Far the reverse. There 
is no reason on earth why we should stultify the art of 
gardening because our paddocks are full of dead trees. The 
wild weirdness of our bush country, the vast expanse of our 
plains, and the romantic splendour of our ranges, have more 
power to delight the eye and fill the soul with wonder when it 
has become familiar with the extreme opposite—a finely kept 
garden. And I am anxious that it should not be thought that 
because I despise the weak and maudlin. methods of the 
landscape gardeners that therefore | despise nature. On the 
contrary, I hold that a garden can in no way satisfy a man’s 


There are at least a score of them still in use or oncil 
as placeenames. The Rotten Row of Glasgow 1s descié 
now “one of the sleepiest and most commonplace str 
the city. As a street in the Bishop ‘of Glasgow's } 
burgh (founded in the reign of William the Lion, 1175-4 
runs from the High Street and the Cathedral cls 
ward to where stood one of the ports or gates of the bu 
appears on record as early as the year 1283 under the ! 
the “ Ratonraw;” it was then not a street, but a tract 
in cultivation.’ It is not associated with rats till the ye 
when it is described as Vicus Ratonum. About that ; 
Bishop set apart the ground as a site for the college * 
just been authorised to found by Pope Nicholas Vi,’ 
the college was transferred to an area Oo” the east sie 
High Street, At the time of the Reformation bie 
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ons of Glasgow Cathedral occupied manses, or “ludgings,” 
“the street called the Rotten Row, which then formed the 
ng’s highway to Partick. 

aa Asis St 373 (temp. Robert II.) two perches of land lay 

“the Ratonrav,” within the burgh of Haddington. Bya 
‘ed of 1464, the Carthusians at Perth acquired a land there 
nich had on its west side “the Common Vennel, extending to 
e church which is commonly called the Ratton Row.” In a 
‘arter of 1467 we come upon “the lands of Rattoune Raw 
: situate in the barony of Ochterlony and shire of Forfar, that 
i a couple of inches east of the burgh of Forfar. At Leith in 
173 we hear of the“ Vennel, commonly called the Ratouneraw; i 
ed in 1491 of the ‘Common Vennel, called the Rattounrawe, 


ee 


i) the barony of Lestalrig, on the south side of the Water of 


lith, In 1476 there is mention of a Ratoune Raw at the 
Irktoun of the Seytoune of Panbride, in Angus ; in 1568 this 
si-town is referred to as the Westhaven, called “the Ratoun 
[ w hevin.” The name still attaches to a farm on the west 
5 € of the road leading from Carnoustie northward to Carlogie. 
Arbroath in historic times the Ratoun Raw consisted ofa 
pt of the High Street facing the walls of William the Lion’s 
sat abbey; it first appears in the abbey cartulary under 
de 1496, 

Later charter and record references are these. In 1 550a 
cirter passed under Queen Mary’s great seal of “the lands 
o} Balfouris-Bochquhoppill, alias Rattoun-raw,” lying in the 
| wartry of Menteith; on these lands the burgh of Kincardine-on- 
Frth was set up in 1695. A charter of 1562 comprises a house 
a1 garden called “the Ra 
‘ other of 1586 refers to “the 


one-merk-land of Rattounraw,” 
‘hin the barony of Ochiltree 


, in Ayrshire; by 1686 this has 
ome a two-merk-land. In 1593 there was a Rattoun-raw 
1.x the High Street of the then populous burgh of Pitten- 
‘m. Aman described as William Polwarth, of Rottonraw, 
Jears in the Privy Council register for 1594. In 1640 the 
aulet of Hilltown, of Dundee, occupied by a colony of 
«net-makers, was set up as a burgh-of-barony ; the ancient 
«1€ of its site was “the Rotten Raw.” On Pont & Gordon’s 
1) of 1640 there appears another Rottonrow, betwixt 
énylie and Arbirlot, in the county of Angus. In an Act of 
aiament of 1685, we read of a Rotten-raw on the barony of 
istoun, near Kirkliston, near Edinburgh. There was a 
é onraw in or near each of the ancient burg 
vfermline, Aberdeen, Brechin and Whit 
“2 sites are in the cou 
«old county of Pe 


) ian. The furthest. north is at Aberdeen ; the furthest 
t1 at Whithorn. The greater number are beside or near 
| water. 


.f “row” as a street name in th 
y of instances. We have 
(rraw, Buthraw, 
cifraw, Nunraw, 
(ipplied to land i 


Ppearing 1372 A.D., 
{aw 1406, Northraw 1408, Row of Stenchar 1494, Angel- 
¥1529, Over-row 1537, Langraw 1585, Cauldraw 1586, 


\a daur misca’ a Gordon 
ome of the explanations of 
ysed deserve little attentio 


| in the charters till the fifteenth 


But wha 


y that time beco € penmen 


Then on 


town of Panbride, 
unraw was some- 
t when they still worshipped 
Hesus and Taranis. If a raw or 
tr path, as seems clear from the 
ms are inadmissible, Moreover, it 
Support them, can a single Ratoun- 
e be pointed out ? 

ems to suit all the conditions. 
ground, what more natural th 
€ route of churc 
ra burg 
which 


The rato 


If 
an 
h processions or 
h or town or port, or that 
afterwards became burgh, 
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ttoun Raw” in the burgh of Lauder. | 


meetings were held in 


159 


ater days the place suitable for 
muster-ground should be found suitable for the plough or for 
horse exercise? The antiquary’s word roteran, to muster, 
survives with us in the form « roster,” a muster-roll, and 
“route,” the line of travel for soldiery, and with the Germans 
in the form ritter-reune, a tournament. In the seventeenth 
century a.‘i.rot” or “ ratte,” of soldiers was a file of six. With 
Cromwell, nine “rots” of pikes and twelve “rots” of muskets 
made a complete company of 126 men. The Parliament of 
1650 thought “two rait” of men with a sergeant a sufficient 
garrison for Inchgarvie. In the sixteenth century a raid, rade, 
or rode was a military expedition, not a mere foray. In 1457 
it was enacted that “na man duellande within burgh be fundyn 
in manrent nor rout in feir of war with na man bot with the 
king or his officiaris ;” a « routing,” contrary to the statute, was 
prosecuted in 1513, as appears in Pitcairn. 

The word or the root. has some curious survivals in 
England. At the time of Domesday the county of York was 
already distinguished into three ridings—Norttreding, West- 
reding and Sudtreding, It appears as roding or roothing on 
the maps of Essex. A district called the Roothings comprises 
nine parishes, six in the hundred of Dunmow and three in 
Ongar—Readings, High Roothing, Aythor 
Roothing, White Roothing, Margard Roo 
ing, Berners Roothing and 
connected with the very an 
Ongar Hundred.” The st 
fiery cross, on Hock Day e 
point with much ceremony, 
place called Attewood. Aga 
may be seen on one of th 
Warwickshire, 


town or port, and that in | 


ar spectacle 
S Manors in 
ovember II a number of 
parishes assemble 


208., 
th a red nose and red ears, 
by the duke’s steward, are 


option of deli 
The mone 
known a 

with, or seems to be 


ver name eith 


ggest that every Ratoune- 
n the open country. Ina record 
g occur in the parish of Polmont. 
In 1630 the burgh of New Galloway was set up on the lands of 
“Roddings,” part of the barony of Kenmure. In 1612 there 
were lands called “the Roddings ” near the burgh of Irvine. 
In a charter of 1565 we read of “the place of Rodding ” upon 
the barony of Rothven, in Banffshire. In 1546 there were lands 
called “ Riding” on the barony of Monkland, in Lanarkshire. 
The affixes in combination with which the word occurs 
express some natural feature. Thus, in a charter of 1 
have the lands of Rydingmure, Lanarkshire. 
lands called Redding-nill or R 
Rodinlaw in the parish of Rath 
land occurs as early as 1459 
Rodaneburn, Reddenburn or 

Sprouston, Roxburghshire, 
ing the Days of Truceacco 
was a Rottenburn or R 
Ayrshire, and a R 
shire. 


raw was originally situated i 
of 1672 the lands of Reddin 


parish of Largs, 
n in the parish of Dalry, same 
as a Rottenburn, also a Rotten- 
nym for stream 


were lands known 
ghal territory of Ayr, and in 
nds called Bruce-rodding in 
in the same county. These seem to have a 
Ss to the Essex Rodings, and it may not be amiss 
to recall that Robert the Bruce held much land both in Essex 
and in Ayrshire. 

_ The Rottenrow that goes furthest back 
is, aS we 


Glasgow was “fenced ” 
eighteenth century. The 
1607 the fencing was ena 
in the High Street, 


or proclaim 
re, too, 
cted, tho 
y municipality 
re. On July 6, 
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is 
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the fair is described as proclaimed at “the Heid Court 

haldin upone the Craig thairof.” Then at a 
Summerhill, Simmerfield, or Limmerfield, a court 
burgesses of Glasgow for the 


1607, 
of Craignach 
place called 
used to be held every year by the 
purpose of Riding their Marches. After the Whitsunday head- 
court of 1574, the town’s minstrels were, we read, “ continued 
to the Summerhill.” True, this ground lay to the east of the 
cathedral, that is to say, on the other side from the street now 
known as the Rotten Row, and to which that name has attached 
at least since the year 1452. But if Ratonraw was archaic in 
1452 (as has been shown) and if it was applied to the muster- 
ground of the bishop’s men before there was a burgh of 
Glasgow, may we not suppose that both Craignaucht and 
Summerhill were parts of it, known to the bishop’s men and 
eventually to the bishop’s burgesses, as special gathering 
places or rallying points? 

Old Camden would seem to be right, and the Rotten Row 
to be properly ranked with such place-names as the Ward, 
Wardlaw, Bowbutts, Blacklawbutts, Schutting-leyis, Justinlees, 
Justinghaugh, Barrasgate, Barreislands, Marshallmeadows, 
Trumpetersknow, Shottonlaw and Sheriffmuir. 


—————— 
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ENGINEERING STANDARDS. 


SHORT review of the work of the engineering standards 
4 committee has been issued by the secretary, Mr. Leslie 
S. Robertson, who concludes that “the epitome sufficiently 
‘ndicates the enormous importance of the work in hand to the 
trade ot the Empire. The Premier, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Sir 
John Wolfe Barry and others have expressed opinions as to 
the immense value of its labours, the result of which it is diffi- 
cult to overrate if they are loyally supported by the trade and 
<ommerce of this country as by the Government and its various 
departments.” 

The movement was set on foot in the beginning of 1901, 
when the five leading technical institutions, the Civil Engineers, 
Mechanical Engineers, Naval Architects, Iron and Steel 
Institute and Electrical Engineers supplied funds and formed 
committees in order to introduce into this country a national 
standardised system, and thus bring British manufacturers 
into line with their American and German rivals. The work 
grew enormously, and the Government, recognising its national 
importance, made a grant of 3,coo/. towards the expenses, and 
now the leading manufacturers are also subscribing to the sup- 
port of the engineering standards committee. No less than 
twenty-seven committees have been at work during the past 
three years, with 170 members, including twenty-five represen- 
tatives of Government departments, and the results of their 
labours so far are very satisfactory. 

Referring to the committee on bridges and general building 
construction, presided over by Sir Benjamin Baker, the report 
says that their labours have been confined principally to draw- 
ing up a series of standards so as to meet all the requirements 
of general building construction, and they have succeeded in 
making a considerable reduction from the large number 
formerly in vogue, and some of the leading firms are already 
adopting them. In the matter of tramway rails the sub-com- 
mittee have agreed upon a series of standards which have been 
approved by the Board of Trade and have even been rolled 
abroad. The sub-committee on railway rails is at present 
engaged in drawing up a series of standard flat-bottom rails, 
standard bull-headed rails and standard specifications for the 
same. The work of this committee is nearing completion. 
The committee on cement, which includes all the leading con- 
sulting engineers, contractors and manufacturers, is proceeding 
with its work, as is also the committee on cast-iron flanges, 
over which Mr. W. H. Maw presides. Cast-iron pipes will 
also be taken in hand by this committee. 

The standardising of electrical plant is presided over by Sir 
William Preece, and four sub-committees have been doing a 
lot of useful work. The sub-committee on generators, motors 
and transformers have been collecting evidence for the deter- 
mination of standard voltages and frequencies, and the 
standard sizes for dynamos and motors. The other electrical 
committees deal with such subjects as cables and conduits, 
telegraphs and telephones and the temperatures of insulating 
materials. 

‘As an evidence of the friendly relations existing between 
this country and our neighbours across the Channel, the French 
Government have sent over a commissioner to study the pro- 
cedure and the lines upon which the engineering standards 
committee had been organised. While the object of the fiscal 
inquiry maybe said to be to keep the trade of the country 
within the limits of our Empire and to mutually support the 
various branches of commerce, the work of the engineering 

standards committee is already effecting this without in any 
way disturbing the relations between ourselves and any other 
nations . by co-operation between the designers and producers 
and principal users, thus securing for our leading industries 
stability in manufacture and even raising the standard of work. 


s 

GENERAL. F 
Herr Lippay, the Viennese painter, is in Rome for 

purpose of painting a full-sized portrait of the Pope. 


The Bishop of Bangor last week placed the memojj. 
stone of a church which is in course of erection, at an apprj. 
mate cost of 4,000/, at Nevin, on the Carnarvonshire cot, 
The structure has been designed by Mr. P. Shearson Greg) 
architect, Bangor. F u 


The Excavations at Caerwent are continued, 
present is the fourth year of the committee’s work, and it )). 
mises to produce satisfactory results. The most impor it 
features recently brought to light are some Roman houses 1; 
the schools, with a later house overlying one of them, ]\x 
impossible to fix the date of this later house, but it is } 
Roman. - It includes a small subterranean chamber, or ce;, 
built largely of Roman materials. The line of pipes wh 
was traced near the north gate was again discovered in 5 
field, with the addition of a small concrete culvert, and s¢ 
interesting portions of streets have been discovered. 


e 


Excavations are in progress in the island of Santa Mi, 
the ancient Leucadia, which some archeologists believe ; 
the dominion of Ulysses, instead of Ithaca. It 1S mentione) 
Homer. In shape and size Leucadia resembles the Is) 
Man. li 


A Painting by Paul Delaroche, which was exhibited it: 
Salon of 1837, has been added to the Bethnal Green Musi, 
The subject is ‘St. Cecilia and the Angels.” 


A Large Basin of water, measuring 1,639 square ys 
and 12 feet deep, is to be constructed near the bastion ofte 
Boulevard Victor, Paris, for the purpose of conducting exji. 
ments with models of war-ships for the French navy previs 
to their being built. It is hoped by the arrangement to aid 
making serious mistakes and wasting money. : 


The Camille Bernier Museum has been inauguraten 
the Chateau Keriolet, Brittany. It comprises about sev 
paintings, designs and engravings of the artist, who did mh 
of his work in that part of France. The collection has '2 
presented to the Department by the painter’s widow. 


The Zionist Congress at Basel decided to appo : 
special autonomous Palestine committee of three membr' 
engage in the scientific and practical exploration of Pale 
A year’s grant of 6oc/. was voted to this committee. 


M. Mercié’s statue of William Tell at Lausanne has i 
suffered by the fall of the cross-bow. ‘The failure is owi | 
the stock being formed of two pieces of marble, and wher 
of them succumbed the iron tenons followed. 


Herr Kurtz began last week at Marienbad to pet 
portrait of King Edward, in which His Majesty will be: 
standing among the people undergoing the cure. 


we regret to announce the death of Mr. Willy Broc ( 
Thursday, August 28, through an accident which occurre 0 
the railway adjoining the sidings of Brookes, Ltd., at H» 
holme, Halifax There was no gentleman better known # 
stone trade or more respected. 


} 


The Furniture Trades’ Provident and Beneé 
Association has recently been formed in order to benefits 
and other members of the furniture trade in times of si 
and distress, and to provide for the education and mainte! 
of orphans. The offices of the Association are at 250 Fint 
Pavement House, E.C. The president, Mr. S. J. Waning! 
is supported by a strong board of management. A fil 
dinner in aid of the funds will be held at the Cri‘! 
Restaurant on November 14. 


The Columbia Fireproofing Company has had its: 
of floor construction for spans up to 19 feet approved | 
New York Bureau of Buildings after the official tests. 


A Memorial Cross to the late Lord Wantage, Vv.) 
been erected on the Berkshire Downs. The memoria! } 
upon an ancient beacon barrow; it consists of a stone p!° 
approached on the north and south by steps, and havs 
the two other sides a stone bench. In the centre 1s an ol 
pedestal of Portland stone bearing inscriptions; 00 th 
double-stepped grey marble circular base, from which * 
marble pillar supporting a short red marble shaft, at ' 
minating in a carved white marble cross. The height fr) 
base of the platform to the top of the cross is 33 feet 6° 
The column and cross are an exact copy of the | 
fifteenth-century cross of San Zenobio at Florence, 4! 
carved in Italy, ; <i 


The Prospectus of the Architectural Association i 
session 1903-4 has appeared. After March 25 the wor i 
carried on at the Royal Architectural Museum. ei 
term of the Day School will commence on September ' 
in the Studio in the evening of that day. The first 0! 
general meeting will be held on October 16. 
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THE designs adjudged of sufficient merit and placed first, second 


and third in order respectively. Mr. J. Ainsworth Settle, 
— Orebitect and Contract Reporter. 


Municipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 


_ HOWDEN.—Sept. 12.—Plans and estimates are invited for 
improving and extending the sewerage of the contributory 
place of Howden. The successful competitor will be awarded 
a sum of 15/ and the usual commission for superintending the 
execution of the works, Mr Henry Green, clerk. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 30.—The Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company offer a prize of 20/. for-the best design and 
specification of workmen’s Cottages, built either semi-detached 
or in terraces. Mr. Francis B. Ormsby, secretary, Knights- 
bridge Terminus, Dublin. 

LEYLAND —Sept. 26.—Plans are invited for the laying-out 
and development for municipal and other purposes of about 
11,902 square yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, 
Leyland, Lancs. A premium of 15/ 155. is offered to the 
author of the plan considered to be the best design. Mr. M.H. 
Wilkinson, surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland. 

LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley, E. Premium 75. 
for design placed first, and one of 257. for second Mr, 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 

RAWTENSTALL.— Oct. 12.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
Premiums of roo/, 50/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded, 
Mr. A. W. Lawsvn, botough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 


SCOTLAND —Sept. 12.—Compétitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor, 

SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices. Conditions of the com- 
petition and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. J.-E. 
Shaw, clerk to the Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr, 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
too/., 5o/. and 257. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

'n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

he Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Progress in which they 
may be interested, 

he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

'o communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

arvespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
‘* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., it ts par- 
&cularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Ti hursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Sept 12.—For the erection of a pair of 
houses at Hartwell, near Aylesbury. Mr. Fred Taylor, archi- 
tect, 26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. 

BARKING.—Sept. 8.—For thé érectién of eighteen four- 
roomed cottages and twelve six-roomed cottages, in two blocks 
respectively, adjoining the workmen’s dwellings in King 
Edward’s Road. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, East Street, 
Barking. 

BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of buildings in 
connection with extensions to the dust-destructor house, eléctric- 
light station, boiler-house, &c. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.— Sept. 12,—For the joiners’ work 
of three dwelling-houses to be erected at Pier Road, Berwick 
on-Tweed. Messrs. J. M. Edney & Co., Sandgate. 

BIRMINGHAM —Sept. 10.—-For the construction of a re- 
taining wall at Bordesley and of a culvért near Olton. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Great Western Railway Company, 
Paddington Station. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 16.—For thé erection of engine and 
boiler-housés, including seatings for five Lancashire boilers and 
the construction of a new flue, adjoining the present pumping 
station at Monument Lane, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Mr. 
Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, Bir- 
mingham. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


BRIGHTON.—Nov. 9.—Designs are invited for a new 
“spital. Premiums of 50/7, 307. and 20/7. will be paid to the 
it, second and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
dlars up to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
‘urned on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
| retary, Brighton and’ Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
eet, Brighton, 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 30.—Designs and specifications wanted for 
\rkmen’s cottages, semi-detached or terraces, each cottage 
1 to exceed £102, The successful plan to become the 
) perty of the company on payment of £20 Mr. Francis B, 


-nsby, Great Southern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge 
[:minus, Dublin, 


_ ELHAM.—Oct. 7.—For sewage disposal of the village of 
>» twood. Report, a and estimate of probable cost. 
cmium 30 guineas. Further particulars Mr. R. Lone 

Cheriton Place, Folkestone. Bs Bag. 


HEYWOOD.=Sept. 14.—Competitive designs are invited for 
, brary building to be erected in Church Street at a cost of 
90. Premiums of 30%, 20/. and 1o/. will be awarded for 
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BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of the Council 
school in Oldknow: Road, near Victoria Park, Sinall Heath. 
Mr. A. Rowse, surveyor, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

BOROUGH —Sept. 17.—For repairs, &c , of the St. George’s 
workhouse, Mint Street, S.E. Mr. A. J. Wade, architect, 
36 Fifth Avenue, Harrow Road, W. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of the industrial 
hall of the Cartwright Memorial Exhibition, Bradford (1994) 
Messrs. Ledingham & Edwards, joint-architects, District Bank 
Chambers, Bradford 

BRADFORD.—Oct 1.—For the erection of office, store, shed, 
&c., at Gouthwaite Lodge, near Pateley Bridge. Mr. James 
Watson, Town Hall, Bradford. ; 

BRANKSOME.—For the erection of proposed public library, 
Lake Road, Branksome, Dorset. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, 
architect, Branksome, Dorset. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a green- 
house near Quay Road. Mr. E. R. Matthews, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Sept. 19.—For lengthening the Clough 
bridge and the construction of a retaining wall to hold up the 
proposed widened roadway of Clough Bridge Road. Mr. 
E. R. Matthews, C.E, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brid- 
lington. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a public 
urinal on the Crane Wharf. Mr. E. R. Matthews, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRISTOL —Sept. 10.—For the erection of school buildings 
in Hanham Road, Kingswood, near Bristol, to accommodate 
ggo children. Mr. John Mackay, architect, Richmond Place, 
Kingswood, near Bristol, 

Cairo—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


CANNOCK —Sept. 7.—For the construction of an iron and 
wood infectious disease isolation hospital, comprising adminis- 
tration and mortuary blocks and wards to accommodate 
sixteen patients. Mr. Herbert M. Whitehead, surveyor, Penk- 
ridge, near Stafford. 

CANNOCK.—Sept. 8 —For' certain works at the workhouse, 
Cannock, Staffs, in connection with (a) rebuilding and additiors 
to the laundry and washhouses, and (4) the provision and 


fixing of steam-engine and laundry machinery. Mr Ashton 
Veall, architect, 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 
CHIPSTEAD.—For the erection of a small residence and 
outbuilding at Chipstead, Surrey. Mr. H. G. Gribble, archi- 
tect, Hill View, St. John’s, near Woking, Surrey, 
COLCHESTER —Sept. 8.—For the erection of boundary 
walls and lavatory, alterations of existing buildings and other 
works at the Corporation Yard, Magdalen Street (now in the 
occupation of the GER. Company). Mr. Herbert Goodyear, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. = = Ci 
CONSETT.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of fourteen cottages 
at Consett, Durham, and twenty cottages at Chopwell ; also. 
for construction of cement footpaths, &c., at Crookhall and 
Langley Park. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, architect, at the General 
Offices, Consett. _ 
CovENTRY.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of science buildings 
at the King Henry VIII. school, Coventry. Mr, “He W,| 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 
COvENTRY.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of thirty-four) 
cottages at Wolston, near Coventry. Mr.. Herbert W. Chatta- 
way, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. a 
CROYDON.—Sept. 14 —For the extension of the electricity 
works, Factory Lane, Croydon. Mr. F. C Lloyd, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. Eo 
EASTBOURNE —Sept. 8.—For the erection of three football 
and cricket pavilions in the fields adjoining Hampden Park 
Mr Daniel J Bowe, borough surveyor, Town Hall; Eastbourne, 
EGREMONT.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of a dwelling. 
house at South Street, Egremont, Cumberland, Mr. James 
Cowan, surveyor, &c., Egremont. “a 
Epsom.—Sept 17.—For the erection of destructor buildings, 
with shaft and other works, at the sewage farm, Hook Road 
Mr. Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley 
Hurst, Church Street, Epsom es 
FINCHLEY.—Sept. 14 —For the erection of. sixty dwellings 
in four blocks in Squires Lane, Church End, Finchley. Mr 
E. H. Lister, clerk, Council Offices, Church End, Finchley. 
FRYSTONE.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of fifty-two house! 
and shop at Frystone, near ,Castleford, Yorks. Messrs 
Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract, a | 
HaLirax—Sept. 7.—For the erection of playsheds a 
Sunnyside Board schools, Haley Hill, Halifax Mr. W 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. ~~ 
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HALIFAX —Sept 15 —For the erection of a shed covering 
5209 square yards, and other alterations at the Albert Foundry 
1 Albert Road. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson 
treet, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—Sept. 30.—For the erection of tenemenis, 
-abling, sheds, workshops, &c., at the new depot and stoneyard 
t Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead Mr. O. E, 
Jinter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, 


HASTINGS.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of superintendent’s 
»dge at the Hastings borough cemetery. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
orough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HASTINGS.—Sept 18.—For the erection of a coastguard 
ation, consisting of houses for an officer and seven men at 
airlight, near Hastings. Particulars will be supplied on 
»plication to the Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 


HIGH WYCOMBE.—Sept 17.—For the erection of a care- 
ker’s lodge to be erected near to isolation hospital, Clay 
ine, High Wycombe, with hollow walls, rain-water tank 
(2 feet by 6 feet), drains and suitable outbuildings. Mr. B. L. 
‘ynolds, clerk, 12 Easton Street, High Wycombe. 


HULL AND SELBY.—Sept. 16 —For the erection and com- 
j3tion of station buildings, warehouses, weigh offices and 
‘.tionmaster’s houses at Hessle, F erriby and Brough, for the 


borth-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, archi- 
{:t, York, 


IRELAND. -Sept. 10—For the erection of a labourer’s 
c‘tage on the townland of Launtaggart, and another on the 
tvnland of Tullyskeherney. The Chairman of the Rural 
[ strict Council, Workhouse, Manorhamilton. 


_IRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of four cottages and 
| conversion of single rooms into a dormitory at the Armagh 


Strict lunatic asylum. Mr. R, H. Dorman, Court House, 
Liagh. 


TRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For an extension to the fitting 
tps, Dundalk, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(land). The Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


RELAND.—Sept. 14 —For the erection of cottages, Lima- 
éy, viz. two in the townland of Ballyleighry, two in the 
daland of Carrowclare, four in the townland of Crindle. 
[ William Crawford, clerk, Council Offices, Limavady. 


-RELAND,—Sept. 16.—For enlarging and repairing the 
Irch Street schools. Mr. W. W. Larmor, Banbridge. 


KENDAL —Sept. 10.—For the er 
other improvements to farm buildings at Chambers Tenement 
farm, Brigsteer; also for lengthening the shippon and for 
manure yard walls, &c, at College Green farm, Levens, 
for Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. J. Banks, land agent, 
Kendal. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 19.—Fo 
market. 
Lancaster. 


LEDS — For addition and Stables in stone, and alterations 
to a house in Shadwell Lane, Moortown, Leeds, Messrs, 
Mosleys, estate agents, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a bakehouse at the 
workhouse, Beckett Street, Leeds. Messrs, Thomas Winn & 
Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Sept. 9.—For 200 window 
huts at Masham. Particulars and sam 
City Engineer’s office, Leeds. 

LEVENSHULME.—Sept. 16 —For the erection of the pro- 
posed Carnegie free library in Cromwell Grove and Barlow 
Road. Mr. James Jepson, architect, Guardian Chambers, 
Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 

LIVERPOOL.— Sept. 9.—For the erection of a new boys’ 
wing, dining-room, &c, at Richmond Lodge, Wavertree, 
Co, architects, 15 Lord Street, 


ection of a stable and 


r the erection of a new produce 
Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 


frames for workmen’s 
ples may be seen at the 


LONDON.— For the erection of a block of shops and flats, 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W, Messrs. Palgrave & 
Co, architects, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W. 


LONDON.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of a wooden band- 
stand platform, conveniences and shelter, boundary walls and 
iron railings at Brickfield Gardens, Spenlow Street, Limehouse, 
E. Particulars at the Architect's Department (General Con- 
Structional Section), London County Council, 15 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.— Sept. 7—For the construction of a spart 
roof greenhouse at the cemetery, Cheadle. Mr. E, Sykes, 
C.E., surveyor, Council Offices, 9 High Street, Cheadle, 

MANCHESTER.—Sept 15.—For erection of a public wash- 
house and wash-baths at Pryme Street, Hulme. Particulars 


may be obtained at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of 
senior and junior departments (in two blocks) at Forsyth Road, 
West Jesmond, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board. 
Mr. Gharles S., Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PORTSMOUTH. — Sept. 18.— For the erection of two 
additional manual instruction centres. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 


Rucby.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of a Board-room and 
offices at the workhouse, Rugby. Mr. T. W. Willard, archi- 
tect, Rugby. 

Sr. PANCRAS.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of four bed- 
rooms on the roof of Cook’s Terrace infirmary, Pancras Road. 


Mr. Alfred A Millward, clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of an ice 
factory, engine and boiler-rooms, engine chimney, ice store and 
cold. stores for the Scarborough Pure Ice and Cold Storage 
Co, Ltd, Scarborough. Messrs. 
architects, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 

SCOTLAND —Sept. 7.—For the erection of an infect 
diseases hospital at Heathfield Road, Newton-on-Ayr. 
John Eaglesham, architect, Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 14 —For the extension of Macdonald 
Road electric-power station, Edinburgh, Mr. R. Morham, 
city architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

TRURO.—For alterations and improvements to 8 Princes 
Street, Truro. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, Truro. 

WAKEFIELD,—Sept. 12.—For repairs and pointing, &c, to 
the stonework of the spire of the tower to the chapel at the 
cemetery, Doncaster Road. The Town Clerk, Wakefield. 


WALEs.—For additions to the Bridge End inn, Pontnewydd. 
Mr. Norman M. Brown, architect, Steam Packet Chambers, 
Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Sept. 9 —For th 


i0us 
Mr. 


e erection of a vestry and ante- 


rooms to the Methodist chapel, Cross Inn, Llangathen. Mr. 
David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

WALES.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a bridge and 
alteration to road at Glanyrafon, Rhostyllen, Wrexham. Mr. 
T, Rees Evans, highway surveyor, Johnstown, Ruabon. 

WALES.—Sep:. 10.—For the erection of a shop and 
dwelling-house on site of old premises at Pontmorlais. Mr, 


C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and. Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports} 
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COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOBRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Leather, ls. 


Freeman, Son & Gaskell, architect, 12 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON; 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


WALES.—Sept. 11 —For alterations to premises at Ogmore 
Vale, for the Nantymoel Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr 
J. Morgan, secretary, Nantymoel. ; 

WALES.—Sept. 14 --For the erection of twenty houses al 
Cwmfelinfach; near YnySddu. Mr. J. Boothman, Schoc 
House, Ynysddu. | 

WALES.— Sept. 
ments for boys and girls at ' Penygraig, 
Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. ~ . of 

WALES.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of public offices j 
Morgan Street, Pontypridd. Mr. Henry T: Hare, architec 
13 Hart Street, W.C. a 

WALES —Sept. 17.—For the erection of a Calvinist 
Methodist chapel at Nantyfyllen, Maesteg. The Rey, I 
Solva Thomas, Garnwern Terrace, Nantyfyllen. = 


Wem —Sept. 14.—For_ the erection of a market hous 
assembly-ball, &c., at Wem, Salop. Mr. James Brow 


14.—For the erection’ of two new depari 
Ystradyfodwg. M 


__Forthe erection of stables, harnes 
&c., at Stavorda 
5 Market Strer 


WEYMOUTH.—Sept 9 
rooms, chaff-house, horsekeeper’s residence, 
Road. Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, surveyor, 
Melcombe Regis. 

WIGAN.—Sept. 22.For the enlargement of the post offi 
at Wigan, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Pub_ 
Buildings. Bills of quantities and forms of tender m; 
be obtained at H M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.\ 

WooLWICH.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of public bat 
and washhouses on site adjoining 240 High Street, Plumstez 

) Mr. Frank Sumner, borough engineer, Maxey Road, Plu 
stead. 

WORKINGTION.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a shop a) 
hall at Westfield, Workington, Messrs. W. G. Scott & C, 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. : 


THE tower which has been added to the parish churchf 
Bishopthorpe by the Archbishop of York as a thankoffering 
the completion of twenty-five years of his episcopate. will ¥ 
dedicated. by the Archbishop on the 29th inst. being | 
festival of St. Michael and All Angels, ; 
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’POORE’S Patent Transfer, Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers. (40 different kind, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers” 
73inches wide). } 


ae a 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ac | 
and send for Catalogues and 8\ 


Certificaté Books for Instalments, 3s..; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects _and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
ation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


cc m, 
OLDACRES & co - 62 OHANOERY LANE, 
é Ll LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5”, 2s. each. 
Tels. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, *Oldacres, London.” 


TRACINGS PHOTO-CCPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares,, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


S) ” Di d Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 74. ; Send for Particulars, 
urveyors’ Diary an elapnone No: 434 WMontiningtexs CEO. d. POORE & co. LTD., LIVER) 
BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCR!! 
PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRA'! 
ROBT. J. COOK & HADI! 


CROGGON & SON. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


oes 3 eee Nee ee 
TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


Telephone. No. 185. Westn 
Telegraphic Address, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Ereetors, | 


W. J. FURSE & | 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM | 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spire 
Telegrams, “ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM. 


JOHN GLARK, LT 


Catalogues on Application. 


LARK, 


ASPHALTE ROOFIXG, SARKING. fi DuoOMSD TE geez 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. Aut ew OxFoxD BF 
«¢ DURABLE” ASPHALTE. DAMP. COURSE, 15 yard rolls. N Manufacturer of every 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO HWUWUIT ANS 


AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


GALVANISED. CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. | (HATA me sere 
ime s¢ 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. or a bes 


} case, Lifts. 
: ; W. ; special low quote 7 
\ a D IA RU BBER ST AMPS, for the cae 
For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, Be us 
Facsimiles and all business purposes, 


tir 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London —Great Kow.St., Fleet St, EC. 


M O N O G RAM S 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter,2s. ; ¢ a. 
tact Postmen edeeieac Fon 3 Complete, af S box, pad : TEL b 
and Ink. Postage, 3d, extra. Full names, inn sype..28. rae oe TE ES 4 
free, Price Lists free. nage Boece rs A LIST of, Art. Plates. P 
JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham, !yeod'"Go, ii. Ympesalsaalits 


Sept. 4,1903.} THE ARCHITECT & CONTRA 


CT REPORTER. 


eee 7 
TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 


| For repairs at the union workhouse. Mr. T. TAYLOR, archi- 
tect, Aylesbury. 


Street. Quant 
Street, Bristol. 


Absalom Turner . eLt45e 17 6 T. R. Lewis, Bris 
J.S. Mayne & Son falies) ey 6) G. F. Tuckey, Br 
H. Hearn * 98 0 oO 
E Paradine ; : : . : 85 Io oO 
W. H. GILKEs, Aylesbury (accepted) . 84 17 6 orhiheierection of 


Heath, Essex, for Mr. 


BARKING. WELL, architect, Ess 
For alterations at the Barking Cross tavern, for Mrs, E. a ae : : ; 
Holland. Mr. J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect. D TabDeeks 
S. Salt & Sons : ; 3 -4377 0 0 as 
C. North ‘ 362 10 Io 
H. Bishop 268 Oo o 


For (Contract No 1 
steelwork and 

BASFORD. 
For widening, fencing, kerbing, &c, a short length of road 
near Newthorpe and Greasley station. Mr, Gro. W. 
HAWLEY, surveyor, York Chambers, King Street, Notting- 


existing pier. 
Street. 


extension of the Sun 
Mr. A. T. WALMSLE 


’ 


LBROW & OATEN, archit 
by Mr. J. MAYNARD FRO 


? 
ects, 9 Clare 
ities UD, Baldwin 
Accepted tenders, 
tol, general contract 
istol, plumbing contract 


CHADWELL HEATH. 


houses situate Whalebone | 
F. Flower. Mr. 
ex House, High Stre 


vane, Chadwell 
J. M. Hs Grap- 
et, Stratford, E. 
-£4,680 0 o 
31370 9 oO 
3250 0 O 


CHATHAM. 


) the supply and erection of the iron and 
a timber landing Stage required for the 
Piers (2) tor repairing and painting 
Y, engineer, 9 Victoria 


Contract No. t. 


ham. Pedrette & Co. . ; ‘ : : ~ 45258 15 Oo 
Thraves & Son ; : - £196 14 o SiR HIRAM Maxim ELECTRICAL AND: ENGI- 
S. Richmond A : q F fi 2 2164's: 10 NEERING Co., LTp., 65, 66 and 67 Grace- 
CopE & RAyNor, Gregory Street, Lenton (ac- church Street, E.C. (accepted ) : j - 113j898 ~o 8 
cepled) , ; : - - ¢ 5A ae Contract No. 2. 
Pedrette & Co. . 2 : : : : - “1,428 I0 o 
BRAY. SiR HIRAM Maxim ELECTRICAL AND ENGI. 
‘or bridging culvert at electric-light works, MBERING CO, LTD. (accepted) eRe a 
FRASER (accepted) a 5 . ‘ * . £22 5 (8 CLEETHORPES. 
For the supply and erection of the following fencing, for the 
BRISTOL. sea defence committee: about 2,920 feet run along high- 
‘or the construction of roads and sewers adjacent to Mina water mark, commencing near Mace’s Boards, Sea Bank 


Road, Bristol. Messrs, HOLBROw & OATEN, surveyors, Road, and runn 
9 Clare Street, Bristol. 


about 321 feet run, 6 


ing towards the Humberstone boundary ; 


feet high, commencing near Hardy’s 


_ Thatcher Bros. . : : : -£1,518 0 9 Farm, running towards high-water mark, Mr. EGBERT 
W. & J Bennett 1,389 0 oO RUSHTON, surveyor. 

W. Thomas’, EET EORTT C. W. Dixon : .£1cCo 0 o 
A. Wen ' , : 1,078 18 11 J. Hickson . 4 : : : eel T4 Ton Oo 
G. HEDGEs, Bristol (accepted ) . 1,053 0 Oo WapDE, Ltd., Cleethorpes (accepted ) LOZ oO 


=} 


' A. C, W. HOBMAN’S 
| IMPROVED KENTISH 


NG TAR PAVING, 


Mtificial Stone 6 IRosaic, 
| Roulded or Plain, 


‘7 SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
| Ite Manufacturers & Contractors, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own 


Coal, and Iron, and Manufacture also 


don : 77 


Lon 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


y| Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Queen Victoria S treet, E.C. 


ee 
3% W. HOBMAN & co. 
“(FTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.2. 


/LWYN T. CHAPMAN 


lgRRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 
icturer of MOULDED BRICKS RIDGES, JOINERY and 


NALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILA 
rine ES MOULDINGS 


'Spécialits—WINDOW HEADS. 
PHILLIPS’ PATENT TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury, 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF, 
—___ 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


Mines of Fire-clay, | 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, F ire-bricks, | 


VAL DE TRAVERS! 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYg, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Rootings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


—— 
= 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


Uae (Successors to 
HTN, ) CHas. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HAIL & Hey), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


|) Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti. 
y mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 321530, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses, 

The Best Material for 

Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stahles. 


Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO 


—_ AUER & LIVERPOOL, 
E BEST & CHEAPEST RCOF OF THE DAY 
lescriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— W ARMING 
‘SD. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon hall 


H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


re 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDOY, $ 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
CHEPPING ONGAR. CHBADLE. 
For the erection of children’s homes at Chipping Ongar, Essex. For tramway works. Mr. C. R. BRADY; engineer, 13 Warre. 
Mr. W. A, FINCH, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E C. Street, Stockport. PRE 
5 A ccepted tenders. | 
ee ae : ; ‘ i g ee 2 5 Stee], Peech & Toser, The Ickles, Sheffield (Contract No. 1) 
Perry Bros. . +--+ qufeageo ees ener $6,890 0 oO tails, fishplates, &c. : 
Perry & Co, Ltd. . ; i ‘ : "26885 0 0 Askham Bros. & Wilson, Sheffield (2), points and crossings, 
Shurmur & Sons. .-: : : . bOWO1 10: “O GRIMSBY, 
A. Porter : : fs ; a E . 55:742 © ©} For the erection of new sub-balancing stations in Riby Squar 
A Monk. : : : : : c oe 442332 OO Hewins & GOODHAND (accepted) . : . £589: 0 
B. E. Nightingale . : : ; : 5 Bane) eo) GUILDFORD. 
Ag as” ; ¢ ; i : : ees . . For the erection of a porter’s lodge, &c., at the Woodbrid; 
ene woe : ; : : ; X ae Ete hospital and for additions to the smallpox hospital 
Mallett & Wood 3 . : c ; ; 30,223 yt Whitmoor Common, near Guildford. Messrs, EDWAR 
Leshe Seon Ltd ‘ : : : ; 49,970 aoe L. LUNN, 36 High Street, Guildford, and A. J. STURGE 
Kirk & Randall ‘ ; ; : j ; ; 49,934 Seay High Street, Guildford, architects. 
W. Johnson &¢ CO. .5, asm tess ony ame 49,877 9 °| FF 4. Billi G er Meat ne 
H. Lovatt : f é 5 . ; _ 49,609 0 0 = ag mete uildford, for the erection 0 y 
J. Chessum & Sons 49,325 0 0 porter’s lodge at the Woodbridge hospital. £439 0 
C G. Hill ; ; ; ? ; 48,950 Bie \W. Swayne & Son, Guildford, for additions to ; 
H. Willcock & Co ‘ : y ; : ; 48,861 Rite the female block at the Whitmoor smallpox 
ET AWall 8500. oe ta a ee eee =O 0 hospital 0) 
Thomas & Edge . : : 5 3 £418;320 50: 20 HALE. 5 
Kerridge & Shaw . : ; é : 549.878" 0 -0| Fort wsewerape works. Mr. F. J. LOBLEY, engineer, Ha) 
Foster & Son . ; : : 6 : (ee 7.444 20) 0 Cheshire. 
C. Wall. E ; ; } : ‘ . 47,300 0 O S. P. Fairhurst . ; - : : : . £2 4sga0 
W. Lawrence & Son < : : : , 146,957. 0 0 W. Jowett : : 5 : F ». 2,8O Reo | 
McCormick & Sons, Northampton Street, G. Bozson. : 4 : < ; 3 . 1,899 0) 
Essex Road, N. (accepted) . 5 : . 45,987 90 O Marshall & Son : : : : : - 1,849 0) 
W. Wallis . ‘ 2 . : : . 45,986 0 0 S. Hutton. : . ; : é : » Ty78Sen 0} 
Naylor & Sons. : : : : : » 1578650} 
Edmondson & Wyatt ‘ : : :  1;7788R0 ) 
ESHOLT. J. HaMILTON & SON, Altrincham (accepted) . 1,690 0} 
: : - S. Johnson & Sen : ; c . 1,665 0) 
For the erection of two semi-detached houses at Esholt, Yorks. 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, 7 Exchange, 2 HUDDERSFIELD. 
Bradford. For the erection of a dwelling-house and shop at Deight 
Accepted tenters. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfiela: 
J. Watkinson, Yeadon, near Leeds, mason and bricklayer. Accepted tenders. 
J. Copley, Shipley, carpenter and joiner. M. Brook, Huddersfield, mason. 
G. T. Smith, Bradford, plumber and glazier. Grant & Hughes, Hillhouse, joiner. 
G. Goodyear & Sons, Bradford, plasterer and concreter. E. Bentley, Sheepridge, plumber. | 
}. Walsh & Sons, Shipley, slater. S. Johnson & Sons, Mirfield, plasterer, slater and concrete 
J. W. Walton, Frizinghall, painter and decorator. J. Varley & Sons, Deighton, painter. ; 


_ SESE |. 
HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., sti 
| 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavil 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &¢. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE sss sss omen es 
e UiUEs Dressings, &c. Fireproof Moors and Stair 


-. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N 


: FOR ALL CLIM4! 
| WATER-PROOF. _ROT-PR! 
: INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards Bt 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. S| 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®°-, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED ! 


WW. SALTER & CC 
vss, SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTE! 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, | 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX — 


ine 
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SUPPLEMENT 


T REPORTER. 


1e 


HUDDERSFIELD—continued. 


For erection of five lock-up shops at Crosland Moor. Mr. J. 


BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 
E Pearson, Milnsbridge, mason. 
L Kettlewell, Lockwood, joiner. 
H. S. Brook, Crosland Moor, plumber. 
E S. Jessop, Honley, plasterer. 
G. & F. Burgoine, Moldgreen, painter. 
A. Bower, Crosland Moor, slater. 


For the erection of three dwelling-houses at Fenay Bridge 
Mr, J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield, 


Accepted tenders. 
J. Capper, Almondbury, mason, 
Crowther & Dawson, joiner, 
S. Hale, Huddersfield, plumber. 
W. Whittaker, Dalton, plasterer. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, slater. 

H. Sykes, Moldgreen, painter. 

J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concreter. 


ILFORD. 


or alterations ‘at the White Horse public-house, Broadway, 
Ilford, for Mr. W. D. Golding. Mr. JaeVie He GLADWELL, 
architect, Essex House, High Street, Stratford, E. Quanti- 


ties by Mr. L. E G. Coutins, 31 Great St Helens, EC. 
Todd & Newman . ; 2 : 2L2cO7snOnO 
Harris & Wardrop . ; 3 : é a 21840 10270 
J. Maddison . : - : : Ni2)520) OO 
J. SebisCocks, Ltd. . 2,516 0 oO 


; 


KING’S CROSS. 


]r the construction of new staircases and entrance, with other 
alterations, decorations and repairs at the Welsh Con- 
gregational church, King’s Cross. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, 
architect, Palace Chambers, Westminster, 

H. Young. ; : » £3,787 
L. H. & R. Roberts . 3,539 
W. H. Lascelles& Co, 3,252 
'. GROVER & Son (accepted ) 2,974 


o0o0o0o°0 
ooo$°o 


For the construction 


voir, together with valve 


channel 


KETTERING. 
of the embankment for a storage reser- 


tower, outlet culvert, waste-water 


and other works near the village of Thorpe 


Melsor, three miles from Kettering. Mr, T. READER 


SMITH, engineer, Market 


J. F. Price 


T. J. Dixon & Son , 


J. H. Macdonald 
C. Chambeilain 
leeoniarty 

H. Ashley : 
B. Cooke & Co, 
G. Young 

B. Firth , 

G. Bell 2 
J. Hodson & Son 
S. Wood . - 
W. H. Pickin . 
Pethick Bros. . 
J. Moffatt 

G. Henson 

W. Jones & Son 
A. Jewell. 

W. Cunliffe 

F. Barlow 


For combined drainage to ten houses, Lea Bridge Road, N.E 


Place, Kettering. 
- £26,549 
- 23,984 
22,676 
22,564 
22,299 
22,207 
21,866 
21,768 
PR GMTG 
20,57 f 
20,010 
19,685 
19 500 
18,866 
18,610 
18,600 
17,354 
16,850 
15,999 oO 
15,809 o 


weno 


_ 


—~ 


0.0 070 who <7 oun a eeeeeee 


PP PFAHNOANQCHKMID00 mMaA_O 


LEYTON. 


oF. 


es | 


RCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


> 


NSON®PHILUPS CABLES, 


i 
: STED" _CUARANTEED=* «2 > 
WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES, 


NON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT, 


=ZLDON STON E. 


\EATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


)/or all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
“stifled by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


), STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
ith GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLour. 
\ For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
Ip KE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


JAL-DE-TRAVERS 
IK ASPHALTE PAVING 


| Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District, 


‘RGE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


°@ & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
ET BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX, 
OMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED, 

“ORK GUARANTEED, ESTIMATES FREE, 


\/ress, “CONCRETE, Hairax.” Telephone No. 300. 


STREET, 
ialty. 


MEDWAY) 
S, ROLT 


fts a Spec 


Tu 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


\(M. 
Dinner Li 


ALBERT WORK 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR co 


\ PERFECTION SYSTEM” iy 


TENT GLAZ ING GE 


/)RKS: BRIGHOUSE, Yorks. 
IGE: 11 vicTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W, 


ING’ CASES for THE ARCHITECT 
‘ice 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings’ 
poitcas London, E.0, et Sem 


| 
| 


for Mrs. Saunders and adjoining owners. Mr, Jn be 98h 
GLADWELL, architect, Essex House, High Street, 
Stratford, E. 
H. G, Fryer. -4197 0 o 
H. Bishop 167 10 oa 
E. Jones ‘ 2 P ‘ ‘ 149 0 o 
For six houses. Mr. J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect, Essex. 
House, Higli Street, Stratford, E. 
H. Bishop, , ‘ : -£82 0 o 
E. Jones 7615 o 
BS 
FORMERLY 


NG & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, 
HAND POWER. 


STEAM, OR 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Lt 
—__ 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


GALYANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS. OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 
LINTHWAITE. NELSON. 
For the erection of a branch store at Linthwaite. Mr. J. | For the supply and erection of the steelwork required in th 
BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. construction of a clock tower on the existing market hal 
Accepted tenders. Mr. B. BALL, borough surveyor. | 
A. W. Quarmby & Son, Linthwaite, mason. E. Woop & Co, Ocean Ironworks, Ordsal Lane, Mar 
J. Varley & Sons, Slaithwaite, joiner. chester (accepted ). 
T. Fieth, Marsden, plumber. 
J. Walker & Son, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. NORWICH. 
Pickles Bros , Huddersfield, slater. For painting the whole of the external work of the workhous 
J. Cooke, concreter. buildings formerly painted. Messrs. MORGAN & Buck 
LONDON ee ate Redwell Street, Norwich. Quantitie 
: 3 Se P d tec $ P 
For the erection of smithy and engineers’ workshop, Wim- nl oon ; . u ; : ; i : Taio 
borne Street, New North Road, Hoxton, for Mr. W. F. R. Hipperson . ; : f : : 348 17 
Hurst. Mr. A. W. Hubson, architect, 87 Finsbury W. J. King . : ? i : : < a 
Pavement. Vounee gas 
gs&Son . : ; ; : ; +. -225e°0 
J. & W. T. Inkpen . : j ; : mj240) 0, 20 Watson & Kirby . ; ; 4 : : eo 
SP Scatt: : : : 5 : ; Be Re IRiO mR On) O. A C. Taylor : , : ; : j . - 
Hawkey & Oldman . é 4 . : Ia ERO3252.0) (0 T. Hort ame . ; f : A F : 199-0 
FE, Lawrence & Sons : : : ; i BOOSse O10 J.J] Read . é 3 ; : : ; ao 
J. Grover& Sons. ; ; : 4 F 974 0 O Ww. E. Bird . ; ; ‘ : ; : ee 6 
E, H. Capon Sea tery 897 2 5| CG. MarSHALL, Heath Road (accepted) . . 138 0 
LONGTON. E. C. Huggins : 5 : : : . LORE 0 
For pas ce ofS gue pene ee RASTRIOK. 
effluent channels, culverts, earthenware {| yers, igs : é : 
manholes, and other works réquired for sewage-disposal For ue erection of stabling, &c, at the George inn. Mr. 
: ERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
works. Mr. J. W. WARDLE, borough surveyor. ? 
J. D. Nowell & Sons ain ty Uae ene ne ROO RA O° °C Accepted lenders. 
J. Byrom . : ; : s : . 1849 0 © Fearnley Bros., Brighouse, mason. 
eee akmbrey.) : : : : ; 5 BZOo. CO —C J. Crowther, joiner. 
J. T. Dawson : : : ; / 5 Wee Ce R. B. Lamb, Elland, plumber. 
W. Williams. ; ‘ : : : Ra752COm 0. 0 J. Hynes, Brighouse, plasterer and concreter. 
Se jehorsyth= : : ; ; ; RaEOLOOS EOmnO H. B. Aspinall, Berry Brow, slater. 
¥. Barde. : : : ; Fi 1861938 0 “0 nahn 
; ; , sige GaN For extension of the gasworks. 

For widening Mill Street (west side). Mr, T. F. BUNTING, ; Accepted tenders. | 
J Be uae fA,220 2-3. © Smith & Son, Raunds, retort house, 636/.; Gibbons Bro 
R Award. : Se eyes gs Si poe "983 3 | Dudley, retort bench, 6452, ironwork, 5587. 

Clarke & Epps. 5 é . : : 5 942 9 O 

BTS) scale sb pO ye ah Nel aces ss 889 gO! 0 ages ROCHDALE. 

G. E. Wallis & Sons g ; . : "858 6 ©| For painting and floor-polishing work required at Marla 
W. T. Burrows. : 4 : s i ; 780 10 O hospital. Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 
BARDEN & HEAD (accepted) . : : : 739 20) 50 HILL & THACKWRAY, Tip Place, Penn Street (accepied ), 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHI' 
= i s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON) 
| |_| E ‘ L | Telegrams, “ Snewin, London."' LONOON, B.C. ‘Telephone, 274 Hi 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


works: ALFRED Ve ALKER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, a s 
“reeds; and iI | 5 14. King Street, Leeds. aK 


Queenboro’, «semana 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR AND ‘SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases ‘Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Build) 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse &°Son, Architects). 
Over 1003090 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14-King St, h 


Overhead Travelling Crane 


vi 2S a For .use in Also Makers of 
TT niviotanas Son ai jj; TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
4 ponies ————) SAW MILLS, CRANES, 
We Eo be hicseoae OVERHEAD ROPE 3 3 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, ciNCLE GIRDER TROLLEY 6l! 
mere ae CEE nee eeeenenn: LAE In sizes from 3 ewts. to 5 ton 
In sizes from % to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. IGRANES. : 


Telegrams, “ VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 CENTRAL. 


[STABLISHED | : Waa 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR ‘PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: | 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal Irn Works, West Corton, MANCHEST 


I 
| 
t 


-BRISTOL: a 
_C. Bradshaw & S0' 
Chapel Street, “St. Philips M" 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw ‘& Son, 
252: Quecn Victor’a ‘Street, E-C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 
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SCOTLAND. 


For fitting-up the Aberdeen county buildings with electric light, 


for the County Council. 


J F. ANDERSON (accepied ). , 7 ea . £109, 0 


SOUTHWARK. 


O° 


For the erection of out-relief stores at the rear of the offices, 


Tooley Street, 


Balaam Bros. . 3 : é ; : . £1,130 oO 

Holloway . “ - > 4 . . 925 0 

Pritchard & Renwick : : ; A 894 0 

Hall Bros. é : : : 7 F - 873 oO 

Reeson ; : : . : : ; 856 oO 

KENT, Lewisham (ascepied) . ; : - 850 oO 
STROOD. 


ooo0qo0o°o 


For storm-water. works near the Gardeners’ inn, Upper 
Higham, Kent. Mr. WALTER BROOKF,. A.M.LC.E, 


surveyor. 


Tuff & Miskin. : : : c ; . £67 10 
J. Meston. . : : . : : : » 65 o 
E. Hi Porter . , ; = : : : 3 639.0 
J. Coker A A : : : : : - 6 18 
G Packham . : é : c : ; euro Ke. 
W. & F. TUFFEE, Gravesend (accefted) . ~' 44.0 


WALES. 


oo00o0c°o 


For the construction of a storage reservoir at Blaen-cum- 
Clowyn, in the parish of Cwmdu, in the county of Glamor- 
gan, to hold 30 million gallons, including an earthwork 
impounding dam, overflow, by-wash, tunnel, clay puddle 
wall, rubble pitching, soiling slopes, valve tower and. foot- 
bridge, and the provision of all labour and materials, &c. 
Mr. JOSEPH HUMPHREYS, engineer, Town Hall Chambers, 


Maesteg. 
Hix. Aol : - : < a . £36,662 o 
Barnes & Chaplin . ; : ; é SIs 5s ao 
W. JONES & SONS, Neath (accepted) . - 28/347. o 
].- HePwausae . ; > : ‘ : 25 = 20; 30722 (0 
J. Riley . : ‘ : : s ‘ 0 23;930a CO 
G. Ruttere ; - : F : ee LO; 23 a0 


900000 


WALES—continued. 
For the erection of an organ chamber and altering, repairing ° 
and renovating Llandilofawr parish church. Mr. DAVID 
JENKINS, architect, Llandilo, 


Alfred Meredith , : A n ; uLM577, 0 O 
Wm. Morgan . > : - : ob oS G4ZEP CO? -O 
soa Frith «. : : - é ; 2 R4055. OF O 
THOMAS BROTHERS, Llandilo (accepted ) « 13360! Go 

W3ZtHy Oo? O 


George Mercer. ; : ; : 
For the construction of about 340 yards of retaining and fence- 
walls and widening and forming carriageways and foot- 
ways on the Cardiff Road, Treforest, Pontypridd. Mr. 

P, R. A. WILLOUGHBY, surveyor. 
Barnes, Chaplin& Co. . - é : . LUS8S 2 6 
A G. Cullins é : : : : aT 20GR tie. O 
R, Y. MATHIAS, Merthyr Road, Pontypridd 
(accepted ) - : : ; A 1,245 I0 7 
For the erection of steam laundry, stack, stables and other 
buildings, Abertillery. Mr. GEORGE C. HILLARD, archi- 
tect, Market Chambers, Abertillery. Quantities by archi- 


tect. 
J. Hatherley . ; : : : } . £23347, Of © 
Burgoyne & Co. : : : : : (230378 -o} © 
N. Bagley. ; : : ; : - . 1,895 6 6 
E C. Jordan : ; : - é 1,893 7 o 
D. W. RICHARDS, Newport (avcepled) . . F8so* of o 


WIMBLEDON. 

For the erection of two blocks of flats in connection with the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families. Association, Queen 
Alexandra’s Home, Wimbledon. Messrs. ERNEST 
GEORGE & YEATES and Mr. C. E, LANCASTER PARKIN- 
SON, architects, 


W. Willett =. : : : 2 = . £27,870 0 © 
Martin, Wells-& Co. ‘ : - -  24;199- O Oo 
L. H. & R. Roberts ? ; : ; .. 2339977 O oO 
J. Long & Sons : 4 F : ‘ - 23,680 0 o 
J. Britton : : : ‘ . : - 2B50arfO Go 
W. J. Rensbaw 22,819 0 Oo 
H. L. Holloway 22,528 O o 
C. F. Kearley -. : 22,487 0 Oo 
W. Johnson & Co. . 22,463 0 @o 
Simpson & Sons 22,343 G o 
Carmichael . ‘ 4 ‘ , : 2,QSOm. On 10 
J. C. TENNANT & Co., London (acceP/ed ) 20,819 90 Oo 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE 


j 


and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


\PAL- WHITE GLASS TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, 3/G; 21-o0z. Glass, <3./— per Yard super, at Works. 


WELL BROS., Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. /udz particulars on application. 


imerican Maple F-. flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
lhe Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
Eo det atid, 


Ie WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, London.” 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 4 


“ Wherever the Pasteur Firer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared,” 


SEND FOR LIST “4.Q.”’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


THE PA 


_ DEFRIES & SONS, LTD., 146.& 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.C. 


= 
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WOOLMER FOREST. LONDON. 
for the erection of a terrace of ten six-roomed dwelling- | For the following works (separate tenders). 
houses at Whitehall, Woolmer Forest, Hants. Messrs. Painting works at Tooting annexes, 
Rake & COGSWELL, architects, Prudential Buildings, G. Mussard. . -.. 3 + +5, eS 
Portsmouth. M. McCarthy 4 oe Feet eer) | 
Rudd & Sons . s , ‘ ‘ - . £5,080 0 O H. J. Butcher s : : ‘ z : aE 0 
‘C. Baker . : ° : : : : ped; 405" 0: 0 J. Shelley ; ; ; ; : ; » 430 0 
Strange & Sons Q . . <n tO Eee aed Chapman & Sturton . . : iGO 
Chapman & Lowry... «sss 4,250 0 OO] OH Wilson’ 6 <6 ee 
«G. Gardner ; : : j : 2 fae As2 AG nO} 50 Making : , 3 f ; : : ee oO 
43. Kenys . ‘ 5 5 ; : 5 31075 ORO EE. Heather ee ; : : : : . 360 0 
‘H. Tribe . : ; : - : - 5-3 eh fe W. T. Harris } ; . ; : : . 360 0| 
W. Mould. .. : 3 2 : : 4 3;440 07-0 Page & Son. . : 3 § E 5 . 359 0 
Whiteman & Gauntlet. ‘ : : Eta COO On TO E KiNG, Wandsworth (accepted ) . ; . 285 0 
R Foster. . . : : . ; : A Pe ex oy 2) Sawner se: Comes ; ; ‘ : : . 279 1 
Woollaston & Co. : : : : : « 533g 0 
WORTHING. Painting works at inprmary. 
os j : : Chapman & Sturton . : . : . » 698-0 
for supply and erection of destructor boilers and engines at M McCarthy. : : 695 0 
outfall works. RS. Renald ; oki, 548 0 
Hughes & Stirling, London : . £4,387, 0 0 W.A King ; : : ; : ea @ 2 
Horsfall Destructor Co, Ltd., Leeds 1 53,0502.0. 0 Sawer & ‘or } ‘ : : ; Biss ie bo 
Meldrum Bros., Ltd., Manchester . ; £3,790 ele 0 Ee Heather ries i 5 : i i ; te 4 
Refuse Destructors, Ltd, London . ; fas AS sO reo. Wocllasigneace: : ; ; i : EE o 
«Goddard, Massey & Warren, Nottingham a BO Oe Te) Page & Son i ; ; ; . a 4 
HEENAN & FROUDE, Manchester (accepted) . 2,880 0 0 : Sta ty ; : i ; ; 
Manlove, Alliott & Co., Nottingham a 23 20520- 10 WP SE BRIS KG ee : ; F ieee? | 
B. R. Rowland & Co, Ltd., Stockport . Pees OSou Ono WALES. 


For improvements and renovating -oth the Tabor Congreg 


: ; E tional chapels, Maesycwmmer, Mon, Mr. E. Joni 
Received too late for Classification. architect, Porth. 


aay _ LYNTON. ; ; H.R Paut & Sons, Barry Dock (accepted) . £303 8 
For providing and laying about 2,300 yards lineal of 8-inch | Foy additions and alterations to 9 Strand, Ferndale, }) 
cast-iron water-main, together with the requisite sluice and EDWIN JONES, architect, Porth. Quantities by architec 


air valves, hydrants, the erection of a filtering station and J. Lewis £422 9 

other works in connection with the. Lynton water supply. : : AEE (4 -rof, é : : 3 

Mr. W. H. CHowINS, engineer, Town Hall, Lynton, G. HALLEDI, (Cacdilt (ania e : eee 

Devon. ' 
Rafarel & Co. . 5 . 3 : ; BEG RUE. Oe at8 At Altrincham Urban District Council it has been decid 
F, Mills. E : é : : . |. 2,953 If o| that the general purposes committee should deal with t 
RiWNeali : : ; : : : : . 2,525 © © | question of providing hospital accommodation for Altrinche 
B. Jones . : : : F : : 2,331 12 10 | only, Bowdon having declined to enter into a joint hospi 
G. L. GuNN, Lynton (accefied ) P - Se 23235 8 72h SCHEME, 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PAPA OPAPP AAA 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e., | 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY. FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. | 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDO!. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


MANUFACTURED BY | 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDC-E STREET, E.C.:— 
GENERAL OFFICE. 


FRIMLEY COURT, sURR3Y. 


ATHEIBAL SPRIES.-EXETER: CHAPTER-HOUSE AND CLOISTERS. 
SOUTH TOWER, FROM PALACE GARDEN. 


SEE 
HOUSE AT BOURNEMOUIH. 
ee 


SOUIH AFRICAN WAR MFMORIAL TO BE ERECTED AT 
TYNEMOULH. 


eee 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


PE memorial-stone of a new Sunday school and, parochial 
ill adjoining and associated with the church of St. Augustine, 
rinksway, Stockport, has been laid. 

IT is proposed to purchase a site for a church to be built 

the new district of St. Mark, Levenshulme, recently formed 
om the parish of St. Peter’s, Levenshulme The cost of the 
.€ was 340/. The population of the new district is 3,500. 

IT is proposed to build a new vicarage for the parish of 
owe Bridge, near Atherton, at a cost of about 2,0co/, ona 
‘e adjoining the church. The site has been conveyed to the 
sclesiastical Commissioners, from whom a grant towards the 
cst is expected, 

WARDLEY HALL, at Worsley, near Manchester, one of the 
1st picturesque buildings in Lancashire, is being renovated 
<d beautified. It is reported that Colonel! Davies, who is to 
tce an active share in the management of the Bridgewater 
e:ates after their transfer to the Earl of Ellesmere, will be the 
rxt tenant of Wardley Hall. 

HOLy TRINITY CHURCH, Southport (the Rev C. S. Hope), 
s nding in one of the oldest churchyards of the town, has been 
f some time considered unsafe for the 
i and services consequently have been held in the school- 
rym. The fabric is i i 
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THE old viaduct which crosses the Seine at Passy having 
become inadequate to the traffic of the Metropolitan Circular 
Railway and the ordinary traffic, the feat of removing the 
entire bridge is proceeding and side widening sections of 
enormous weight are being putin place These sections are 
being transported by means of boats and huge cranes. 
Enormous crowds of interested Spectators have gathered in the 
neighbourhood watching the scene, which was singularly 
animated, 


SOME time ago the Barrow Town Council rejected Sir 
Benjamin Baker’s scheme for a bridge to Walney Island owing 
to the cost, which was put down at 124,000/_ Vickers, Sons & 
Maxim have offered that if the Council build a bridge and levy 
a twopenny rate the company will make up the remaining 
amount required to meet interest and redemption. On Thurs- 
day the general purposes committee decided to recommend 
the Council to accept this offer. Within the past two years the 
population of Walney has increased more than 5,0CO owing to 
the building of Vickerstown North and Vickerstown South. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on the 29th ult. of St. John’s 
new church at. Hopwood, Lancs The new church is to be 
built on the site formerly occupied by an iron structure which 
had done good service as a place of worship for nearly twenty- 
two years, but which on account of not being weatherproof 
and being far from comfortable for the worshippers, has been 
pulled down since Whitsuntide. The portion of the new 
church to be erected under the present contract is estimated to 
cost about 4,coo/., and will consist of the nave and aisle, up to 
and including the permanent chancel arch. The nave will be 
built of stone, but the chancel, which will be of brick, is tem- 
Porary only, and will be replaced with a permanent structure 
as soon as funds will allow. When completed the edifice will 
be 110 feet long and 52 feet wide inside, and will afford 
accommodation for a congregation of 480. The east end of the 
north aisle will be arranged as a morning chapel; a dwarf wall 
and three steps will separate the chancel from the nave, and 
the chancel will be 33 feet long. 

A CONFERENCE has been held at Flixton of represen- 
tatives from the Lancashire and Cheshire County Councils and 
the local parochial committees with respect to the construction 
of a new bridge over the river Mersey between Carrington and 
Flixton. The existing bridge, which was erected over half a 
century ago, has long been in a dangerous condition for 


—————————— 


. ther charch being erected on the same site. vehicular traffic. The conference recommended the construc- 


LONDON VENTILATING STOVE 


Specially Adapted for Hospitals, 
ECONOMISES FUEL. MADE IN TERRA-COTTA. 

A continuous current of fresh air is admitted through a shaft beneath, 
warmed by contact with the chambers at back, and discharged into the 
Ward or Dormitory at an agreeable temperature. 

In use at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, Bank of England, &c., &e. 


SEND FGR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


ei 
JENNINGS’ PATENT “DUPLEX” BATH-VALVES FOR HOT 
AND COLD SUPPLY. 
Admitting Cold Water first into Bath, economises Hot, and prevents 
damage to Bath or iojury to Bather. Upwards of 5,000 in use. 


'INGS’ PATENT “BRACKET ” 
INGS’ PATENT BED-PAN FLUSHING SINK, invaluable in Contagious Disease Hospitals. 


ENNINGS LIMITED, 


By Special Appointment Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King, 
ROAD (opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital), LONDON, S.E. 


Telepkone 680 Hop. 


Infirmaries, &c. 
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tion of a new bridge, the site of which is to be situate nearer 
Flixton than the present structure, and the cost is to be borne 
jointly by the County Councils and the Barton Rural District 
Council, and the Manchester Corporation will pay a certain 
sum for the privilege of closing a road, A letter was read 
from the county bridgemaster enclosing a plan of the proposed 
bridge and the improvements which it will be necessary for the 
parish council to carry out in regard to the approaches of the 
bridge. The plan, after a brief discussion, was approved, and 
the County Council is to be notified to that effect. 

Tue Garden City Pioneer Company, Ltd, has acquire d 
about 4,000 acres of land near Hitchin on which to build the first 
Garden City. The estate is about thirty-four miles from London, 
and the nearest point is little over a mile from Hitchin Junc- 
tion, on the Great Northern Railway, the latter being reached 
in forty-two minutes from King’s Cross. The site is well 
situated for establishing a residential and manufacturing town. 
It is intersected in the centre by the Cambridge branch of the 
Great Northern Railway. The district is also served by the 
Midland Railway, and the Great Eastern is within touch. The 
land is intersected by good roads with extensive frontage and 
adjoins the Great North Road from London. There is ample 
pbuilding material in the district to be obtained at low cost, and 
there is a good supply of labour. The soil is admirably 
adapted for residential purposes, the geological strata consisting 
of chalk partly overlaid with gravel, and there is an ample 
supply of good water to be obtained The site is situated at 
an altitude of from 250 to 300 feet above sea-level, and there 
are magnificent views of the surrounding country to be 
obtained, Most of the site has a southern aspect; it is ex- 
tremely compact, and is ready for immediate development 
The land has been secured at a reasonable price, and no diffi- 
culty is anticipated in carrying out a successful commercial 
enterprise, without departing from the principles of the move- 
ment. A company with a large capital will shortly be formed 
to carry out the scheme. A cumulative dividend limited to 
5 per cent. per annum will be paid to the shareholders, and the 
balance of profit will be used for the benefit of the town and 
‘ts inhabitants. If the enterprise is successful this. profit 
cannot fail to be large. It is proposed to have a Press view of 
the estate at an early date, and a public conference will be held 
on the site, probably in the first week of October. Further in- 
formation regarding the scheme and these meetings can be 
obtained from the secretary of the company, Mr. Thomas 
Adams, 347-351 Birkbeck Bank Chanubers, Holborn, W.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE whole of the beautiful mosaic work in connection j 
the new Gaiety Theatre, of which Mr. Ernest Runtzis the alk 
tect, has been entrusted to the well-known firm, Mey 
Diespeker, Ltd, of Holborn Viaduct, London. | 

THE Edinburgh Life Assurance Company have eck 
a West End office at No. 174 Piccadilly, W, under 
charge, as West End secretary, of Mr. Alexander Roberto 
late of the Law Union and Crown Insurance Comjn 
Chancery Lane. 


THE Planet Foundry Company’s new works at (( 
Bridge have recently been painted with Halls sanitary 5 
able distemper, which was supplied to the decorators by 
executors of W. H. Bridge, German Street Works, Oli, 
Road, Manchester. | 

A NEW Cambridge quarter-chime clock, showing then 
upon four external illuminated dials, has just been ereci| 
the parish church, Ballincolly, co. Donegal, Ireland, wi ; 
Lord Grimthorpe’s latest. improvements inserted by Ms 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and 
castle-on-Tyne, | 


WE have on previous occasions referred to the exc 
qualities of Velure, a new and perfected Japan paint, ant 
satisfaction its use has given when applied to numerouy 
poses Being sanitary and washable; and the fact that ite 
not crack, chip, peel, blister or fade, combined with its rei, 
able spreading, elastic and weather-resisting properties t 
meeting with a large and increasing demand, including a 
metropolitan and provincial boroughs. Messrs. Wm. le 
Son, of Fairlie, Scotland, who designed for Sir Thomas It 
his racing yacht Shamrock J/T, selected Velure, after <x 
trials, for painting it above and below water on account | 
beautiful colour and surface, elasticity, durability and pf 
smoothness. 


LIGVITIEM is achemical preparation recently introduc 
Messrs. Dennis & Roberts, wholesale druggists, of Clik 
Street, Nottingham, for the protection and preservati 
wood, bricks, stone, plaster, &c ,a purpose which, itis clai 
it fulfils in a remarkable manner, as it penetrates int 
material, forces out the moisture, makes it proof against \ 
and all noxious agents. Under its powerfully presti 
qualities dry rot and premature decay. are unknown, 
application, either by. painting or immersion, requires nck 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decorative 


material 
opaqte > 
- The 


OB Se) i tae ET 8s 


prices from y.per square foot 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES: 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


transparent and 


CLOISONNE GLASS: : 
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TERRA-GOT TA: 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ARCH®- SMITH & STI 
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“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN 
BATTERSEA. 


|Manehester Braneh—Norton Street, oy 
IN. ALL, Bipmingham—w. J. A. Kerr 43 Church a 

Seotland—W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Cou? 
| Dublin—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Streets 
| Holland —Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, ; 


Rotterdam. 
OLUME LXIX. OF THE all 
Heandapmens bound Cn fate Ot 
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Inly ordinary care in handling. One gallon of Ligvitiem, 
hich costs 2s. 6¢, will coat over from 25 to 50 square yards, 
ccording to condition and surface. The application of 
vigvitiem will, we are assured, not only prevent but arrest 
‘ecay, and is especially applicable to all existing structures. 
‘he same remark applies with equal force to pests, poles, 
ences, timber in ships, boats, mines, &c. In addition to its 
‘reservative qualities it imparts to, the wood a rich brown 


tain. 
| 


front being to the south and overlooking Wolstanton. The 
building just opened is only a part of the home as planned, 
and gives accommodation for about ninety old people and 
about twelve sisters, It is Proposed at some future date to add 
another wing to the structure, and the present buildings will 
then be utilised as men’s quarters, and the-additional buildings 
will be set apart for women. When complete ‘it will accom- 
modate about 159 old people and twenty sisters. The lowest 
floor, which is a semi-basement, comprises sisters’ refectory, 
kitchen, scullery, various store-rooms, a men’s smoke-room and 
the heating chambers. On the ground floor is the main 
entrance, with reception or waiting-rooms on either side, a 
temporary chapel with its sacristy, men’s infirm dormitory, 
men’s day-room, with scullery attached. On the first and 
second floors are women’s day-rooms, with scullery attached, 
dormitories, clothes stores, sisters’ oratory and a bath-room on 
each floor. On the third floor are large box-rooms, and rooms 
that may be used as dormitories jf necessity arises. The 
building is of the plainest and simplest character, as befits a 
charitable institution of its kind, but care has been exercised to 
provide a convenient and comfortable “home. It js heated 
throughout with hot water on the low-pressure system and is 
! well-ventilated. The cost, fitted complete, has been about 
‘Out 3,0co men are affected. It is stated that the reasons | 7,0c0/. The architects are Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, of 


yen by the employers are not so much declining trade as the Hanley, and the general contractors Messrs. C. Cornes & Sons, 
«ness of competition with Continental and American firms of Hanley. 


ithe production of certain machinery, the greater portion of 
Nich is manufactured in Belfast for export. 

‘THE twenty-ninth annual congress of the Incorporated 
Slitary Association of Scotland ae place at Sie this NEW CATALOGUE. 

wk. The honorary presidents are Provost the Viscount |. WE have received from the Simplex Steel Conduit Company, 
‘lrymple and Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., MP. The annual Ltd., of Westinghouse Buildings, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
neting was held on Wednesday evening. The proceedings | and 20 Bucklersbury, E.C., a copy of their new “ Abridged 
iper began on Thursday morning, when Professor Glaister, | Price List,” with which is bound up a reprint of the very useful 
#sgow, delivered the presidential address Other papers | new wiring rules of the Institute of Electrical Engineers This 
e read, and in the afternoon, on the invitation of Stranraer } list is an abridgment of and is used in connection with their 
ea Council, the members drove to Castle-Kennedy. In the! 209 pp. catalogue, which although only issued as recently as in 


VARIETIES. 
‘HE new school buildings at Clutton, Somerset, were 
ened on the 28th ult. 

MR HEPWORTH COLLINS, consulting chemist and civil 

‘\gineer, intimates that his address is now—Care of Mr O. M. 
hl, B.A., LL.B, Messrs. Edward Wihl & Co., 17 Nicholas 
ireet, Manchester. 
_ WE understand that the next exhibition to be held at Earl’s 
‘urt will be entitled “ Austria in London.” The management 
\ll be in the able hands of Mr. W. Héfler, of Soho Square, W. 
“us should be a guarantee of its success. 

THE new joint hospital for Kincardineshire, which has been 
Lilt at a cost of about 8,000/, was formally opened on the 
<:h ult. by Sir Alexander Baird, Bart , Lord Lieutenant of the 
cinty. The new hospital has been erected ona very fine site 
tir Stonehaven railway station, and is built on the cottage 
enciple. 

NOTICES have bcen posted in several large engineering 
< ablishments in Belfast intimating that after the expiration of 
tty days the workmen’s wages will be reduced by 5 percent. 


. 
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March last has already met with so large a demand as to be FIRE TEST OF ‘*URALITE.” . 
practically exhausted. It contains all prices in a condensed | “ URALITE” has again emerged triumphant from a Biel 


which took place on Wednesday last on the Notting, 
Forest Football Club’s ground in the presence of a || 
number of architects, builders, fire insurance officials, Cory. 
tion officials, the fire brigade and other gentlemen. A s¢¢ 
was erected consisting of ordinary timber covered jj 
« Uralite,” and against this a huge bonfire was lighted, ma , 
timber soaked in petroleum. In the middle of the bon: 
deed box was placed constructed of timber covered jt 
“Uralite,” and inside the box were placed a quanti! , 
papers, sulphur, paraffin wax and fusible metal After thy} 
had burned itself out the box was opened (the temperatu | 
which it had been subject was at times as high as 1,890 ip 
Fahr ), and it was found that the contents were uninjured p 
the inside of the box was not even warm to the hand. | 
MiIniATURE C, R. SprciaAt LuG SimpLex TurN Switcu. | back of the screen never reached more than a few de» 
MountTinc. New TyPeE. above the normal temperature of the atmosphere. 
All present expressed themselves as highly pleased j 
the results of the test, ard predicted a great future for) 
material. It has already been adopted by 100 different ti] 
for a great variety of purposes, notably in connection ji 
electric-railway carriages for covering the underside 
protection against fire caused by short circuits, for ray 
panels, for roofs of all kinds of buildings, for ceilings, parti) 
and doors in factories and workshops 
The War Office, Admiralty and Office of Works’ offi 
insurance companies and all who are interested in fire pr3 
ee tion think very highly of the material. The representativ| | 
Simp < VERTICAL PENDANT the British Uralite Company present were Mr Armsto 
ae roa eer commercial manager, Mr. Watson, works manager, ancii 


Smith, assistant city manager. 


Ls 


form, and the illustrations, of which there is a profusion, are 
reduced. Two additional types of conduit are now listed to ae 
implex “wire duct” and Simplex STATUARY IN LEEDS CITY SQUARE. | 


meet special cases, viz. Simp . ; 
“solid drawn” conduits. The illustrations which we reproduce | AT a special meeting of the Leeds City Council hel 


xepresent a Simplex ceiling rose fitting which has a new type | Wednesday, the Lord Mayor (Mr John Ward) movedh 
of special lug mounting, the simplicity of which is obvious. | upon the occasion of the completion of City Square, the 0 
Other simple appliances are the Simplex miniature turn-switch | freedom of the city of Leeds should be conferred upon Cen 
fitting and the Simp!ex vertical pendant, of which we also | T. W. Harding, an alderman, and in the year 1898-90) 
reproduce illustrations. mayor of the city, in recognition of the able services reni 

This very useful little auxiliary list is especially compiled | by him in the city for many years past, and of the public i 
for those who have not already received copies of the current | for which he had at all times been distinguished in the fue 
list, and for those who require the prices in a handy form for | ance of the culture of art in the city, and of which a ntl 
office use or for the use of their foremen, &c. instance was to b2 found in the generous gift by him ci 
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estrian statue of the Black Prince and other statues for 
1 sdotetent of City Square. The Lord Mayor said that 
Donel Harding had spent his means most liberally in the 
nrests of the city. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
jiry, who said that, though he had strongly opposed the 
1:tion of the statue in City Square, this did not prevent him 
“1 heartily supporting the resolution. The resolution was 
ied unanimously. 
The scheme as the adorning of the Square, says the 
ts Mercury, is now fast approaching completion. The 
nize equestrian statue of the Black Prince, by Mr. T. 
}ck, RA., is being placed in position. Round this central 
gre—the gift of Colonel Harding—are already grouped other 
n smaller bronze statues of John Harrison, a Leeds bene- 
Or of the sixteenth century ; Dean Hook, the great vicar of 
els; Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, who 
one time was the pastor of Mill Hill Unitarian 
ivel, close by the Square; and James Watt, the in- 
sor of the modern condensing steam-engine. The 
aie of Priestley is by Mr. Alfred Drury, and those 
bn Harrison and James Watt by Mr. H. C. Fehr, whilst 
é of the Dean is the work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. In 
(tion there are four pairs of nude female figures in bronze 
‘Ir, Drury, representing “ Night” and “ Morning.” These 
1: as electric-light standards, and there are also large 
rmental lamps rising from figured bases in bronze repre- 
rng groups of children. The whole has been subscribed 
- rivately, Colonel Harding being the chief donor, whilst 
rouncillor Boston and the late Mr. Wainwright have also 
ributed statues. Lord Rosebery has been approached 
| respect to the opening of the Square, but is unable to visit 
«s for the purpose, and it is now probable that Colonel 
1 ing himself or the Lord Mayor will be called upon to 
ite. The opening ceremony is provisionally fixed for the 
Jinst, 


SALFORD TOWN HALL. 


he meeting of the Salford Council on Wednesday Mr. 
«son Called attention to a proposal on the part of the town 
Ind markets committee to erect a suite of offices on the 
- ounded by the Health and Water Departments’ buildings, 


I 


| 


12,coo/. The time had come when something must be done in 
this matter, for the accommodation at the town hall was 
wholly inadequate. He was quite aware that some gentlemen 
held the view that something more than this should be done,, 
but he contended that the present state of the borough’s 
finances did not justify them in going in for a new town hall at 
a cost of three or four hundred thousand pounds, Moreover, 
so urgent was the need for increased accommodation that they 
could not possibly wait for eight or ten years whilst a new town 
hall was being built. All the details regarding the proposal 
mentioned by Mr. Hodgson would be placed before the generat 
purposes committee as soon as possible 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE Glasgow School of Art was founded in the year 1840 in 
premises in Ingram Street In 1869 the school removed to 
the Corporation Buildings, Sauchiehall Street, and the trustees 
of the “ Haldane’s Academy of the Fine Arts ” agreed to con- 
tribute towards its funds on condition that the words “ Haldane 
Academy” were added to its title. 

In 1892 the governing body was made representative of the 
principal public bodies of the city, and the school was regis- 
tered under the Companies Act with the title « The Glasgow 
School of Art,” the words “ Haldane Academy” being deleted, 

In 1894 the Bellahouston Trustees granted a sum of 10,090/., 
the Town Council made a contribution of 5,cooZ,, and the 
Governors obtained public subscriptions of 6,0co/, for a new 
building. 

The memorial-stone was laid on May 25, 1898, »y the late 
Sir Renny Watson, and on December 20, 1899, the new school 
was formally opened by Sir James Kiny, Bart., in the presence: 
of Lord Provost Chisholm. 

In 1899 the Scotch Office took over the control of the 
science and art education of Scotland, and in September 1901 
the Glasgow School of Art was established as the Central 
Institution for Higher Art Education for Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. Payments upon results have been abolished, 
and an annual block grant has been made “To obtain this 
grant it will be necessary that there should be an annual 
contribution to the funds of the school from sources other 
than the grant, but exclusive of income from fees, equal to 


Market Street, Ford Street and Cleminson Street, and | the said grant.” There is now no connection between 
« what would be the probable cost ? the school and the English Board of Education. The sys- 
derman Rudman said the estimated cost was about | tem of examinations and national competition are no longer 
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obligatory. The Governors are authorised by the Scotch Office 
to grant diplomas and certificates to students and to teachers. 
These diplomas are to be awarded upon the results of a course 
of instruction, together with special tests. They are to 
bear the official endorsement of the Scotch Office, and will 
be accepted by that department as proofs of technical capacity. 
Aided by a subsidy from the Scotch Office, maintenance and 
other bursaries are competed for by students; while free 
studentships and scholarships are open for competition among 
the students, and under certain conditions to outside candi- 
dates. About two-thirds of the building are completed, and 
the foundations are laid for the remainder. The Governors 
ask for funds to complete the building. 


VALUE OF GENERATING WORKS. 


THE award of Sir John Wolfe Barry as umpire in the arbitra- 
tion which has recently been held to determine the amount to 
be paid by the London County Council to “the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company, Ltd, for the compulsory acquisition 
by the Council of the company’s generating works at Sardinia 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been given. ‘The London 
Improvements Act, 1899, provided that, in addition to vesting 
in the company a new site of equivalent area to their present 
one, the Council were to pay to the company a sum equal to 
the costs and expenses of erecting and fitting up a new genera- 
ting station upon a new site with new plant of a capacity to 
generate and supply electrical energy to an output of not less 
than 4,000 kilowatts, and all expenses incurred in replacing, 
relaying and altering mains. The amount of the award is 
183,150. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


IN his address as president of the Iron ard Steel Institute, 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie described the increase in production in 
America, Great Britain and Germany. He said :—It would 
appear that in 1873 the Pennsylvania Steel Company made 
20,000 tons of steel rails. They now made that amount in two 
weeks The Bethlehem Iron Company were then engaged in 
1aising a loan of the amount of 20,000/. for the extension of 
their works ; that was 100,0co dollars ; 5,0c0,co> would be 
comparatively less to-day. The great Cambria Iron Works, 


near Pittsburgh, were credited with having made no less thh 
1,0274 tons of ingots in the week ended September 26 p 
largest quantity then ever made in a week. That would bh 
day’s work at the present time. The total of pig-iron in p 
United States in 1872 was 2,897,000 net tons ; to-day it re 
duced 20,000,000 per annum. The product of steel ioe 
15,000,000 tons, was greater than the rest of the world, . 
1874 Great Britain rnade 643,317 tons of steel, whilst last 5 
the output was 4,909,000 tons. Germany in 1874 made 361, 6 
tons ; last year there were made in that country 6,394,c00 t's 
In 1874 Great Britain made 6,054,000 tons of pig-iron, Germ ‘ 
1,906,cootons. Last year the corresponding figures were8,s17, 
tons and 8,433,000 tons respectively. In 1874 the world , 
producing nearly 14,000,020 tons of pig-ironand 289,000,000 | 
of coal There were now being produced 41,000,000 toni) 
pig-iron and 780,co0,000 tons of coal. The largest output », 
a furnace known up to the week ended September 7, 1874, , 
7024 tons, or about I00 tons a day. Two new Carnix 
furnaces had recently produced 650 tons each day for moj\. 
at a time. In 1874 the Carnegie works were consid 
scarcely worth noticing, as their steel plant was then’ i 
under consideration Continuing, Mr. Carnegie said that \ 
work of a week was now done in a day, but, great as was } 
contrast, there was one still greater. There had been n{ 
‘and sold without Joss hundreds of thousands of 4-inch <¢ 
billets at 3 lbs. for id. Surely the limit had been reached tle 
He thought it had been, and he considered it doubtful whe » 
there would ever be a lower price for steel. On the contry 
there was every indication that period after period the prico 
steel was likely to become dearer owing to the lack of 
material. To make 3 lbs. of steel at least 10 lbs. of matia 
were required—3 lbs of coke, 1} lb. of lime and 4} Ils ofin 
stone. These materials had to be transported great distas 
and transferred twice, once from the cars into the ship 
again from the ship into the railway cars. How it was «1 
Mr. Carnegie did not pretend to say, but he knew the fige 
were correct. Every time he repeated them he doubted 1) 
possibility. The price mentioned was that which was obta) 
during the day of depression, when everything was at the lovs 
Costs were several dollars per ton higher to-day during this pey 
of boom in America. Such was the contrast between 18741 
1903. What would it be twenty-nine years hence—what chae 
were to come? He had tried to imagine some of the feat): 
It was scarcely possible that Great Britain could increas | 
product of iron and steel material. The vital element wa‘ 
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4 oly of iron ore, and the attention of iron and steel manu- 
f:turers should be directed to where and how they could 
(tain a supply. This was alsoa question which the manu- 
{turers of America could not safely neglect, and it was for 
ts reason that the United States Steel Corporation secured 
< abundant supply of the best ore obtainable. For sixty years 
t: United States Steel Corporation could be supplied at its 
p:sent rate of consumption, but that time was as nothing in 
t: life ofa nation. It was upon future discoveries of iron ore 
tit the continuance of cheap steel manufacturing even in 
/nerica would depend. There were immense deposits in now 
iiccessible parts. In Utah, for instance, and in Southern 
(lifornia large quantities had been found, so that steel would 
citinue to be manufactured, but it would be. no surprise if its 
cit were very greatly advanced in the future. It seemed 
41st miraculous that such an article as steel could be pro- 
ced and sold without loss at 3 Ibs. for 1¢., and he was con- 
y ced that this was a thing of the past. It would be a question 
) increased cost, and therefore of increased price, so that 
ither Britain nor America need fear that steel manufacture 
\uld be wholly lost. The world would gladly pay the 
rreased price. During the next half-century it would seem 
lt America was to increase her output at a tremendous pace. 
[2 output of Britain would, perhaps, remain stationary, or 
>n increase somewhat, if developments in Norway and 
eden proved satisfactory. 


DANGEROUSLY CRYSTALLINE STEEL. 


\?APER on “The Restoration of Dangerously Crystalline 
) el by Heat Treatment,” by- Messrs. J. E Stead: and A. W. 
‘hards, was read at the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
ititute on Tuesday. Mr. Stead said he wished to correct an 
iyneous statement which had appeared in the Press. It had 
in stated that he had made some discoveries. which were 
colutionary. The facts he was about to set forth were not in 
1’ degree revolutionary. It was needful to say this, because 
(ue uneasiness had been caused in regard to plant and 
rchinery being rendered obsolete. The authors commenced 
pointing out that it had been completely demonstrated that 
yen steel of coarse structure, but. not necessarily brittle, is 
‘ted to a certain temperature, and then is allowed. to cool in 
Yair or is quenched in oil or water, the original structure is 
‘troyed, and is replaced by one of a very fine character. Mr, 


Stead in 1898 had demonstrated that pure iron, when coarsely 
crystalline and of exceedingly brittle character, resembling cast 
zmc more than any other metal, by heating to the critical or 
just above the critical point A -C. 3 (840 C), was restored to 
very excellent qualities so as to resemble the same iron in the 
condition in which it left the rolls. The authors had for several 
years devoted much time and attention to the effect of heat 
on the mechanical properties of steel. They had repeatedly 
restored dangerously crystalline steel in large pieces by simple 
heat treatment, and obtained material which would be accepted. 
by any engineer as excellent. They thought therefore ari 
account of the work would not be without value, and would 
tend to show that the so-called generally received impression 
that dangerously crystalline steel must be formed in order to 
restore it to good qualities was, excepting in rare cases, 
quite unfounded. They had found dangerously crystalline 
steel to. occur in three classes of the metal The first 
class occurred only in mild steel very low. in carbon, 
and in pure iron it was caused by annealing for a long 
period at too low a temperature in a slightly oxidising atmo- 
sphere. The second class, which was equally dangerously 
crystaJline, was very common; it was produced by long- 
continued heating at high temperature. The third variety 
occasionally met with was produced by heating the steel until 
it was practically burnt In the third class, although the 
metal could be gradually improved by heat treatment, it could 
never be thoroughly restored simply in that way. In the case 
of steel of the first and second classes no such difficulty 
was found, heat treatment making it equal and more often 
superior to the forged steel which had been worked and finished 
at proper temperatures. The authors proceeded to give at con- 
siderable length details of experiments made on rails, and also 
gave particulars of some tests made with 5-inch steel blooms. 
The question of resistance to repeated alternations of stress 
was next dealt with, the manner in which tests were carried out 
being given. The conclusions arrived at by the authors were 
that the microscope indicated that heating at high temperatures 
causes a great development in the size of the crystalline grains, 
and reheating to about 870 degs. restores the original ora 
better structure. They further found that if all structural 
steels in their normal rolled or forged condition are good, they 
can be readily deteriorated in quality by heating to a tempera- 
ture a little above that to which steel is most commonly heated 


previous to rotling or forging. Steel made brittle by. such. heat- 


ing can be-completely restored to the best possible condition 
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without forging down to a smaller size or by, remelting. 
Practically the results of the authors’ investigations showed 
that not only the original good qualities of normal rolled steel 
after being made brittle are restored by the exceedingly simple 
treatment of reheating to about goo degs. C. for a very short 
time, but that such steel is made considerably better than it 
was. That soft steel could be restored by heating was 
previously known, but that carbon steels could actu- 
ally be made superior to the original properly-forged 
metal by reheating at 870 degs. C. and cooling in air was a fact 
retailed for the first time at the Diisseldorf meeting of last 
year. Mr. Stead had urged the imperative necessity of re- 
heating all forgings to 900 deg. C. and allowing them to cool 
in the air to remove accidental brittleness, and the results 
given in the paper bore out the statement then made. The 
authors also urged that in every large forge and smith shop a 
Le Chatelier pyrometer should be introduced, and, in addition, 
suitable furnaces for reheating the forgings should be esta- 
blished. It is a fact that in many works steel is forged, rolled 
and finished at temperatures far above that which is the best for 
the endurance of the steel when put into practical use, and the 
authors feel confident that if the appliances to which reference 
has been made were to be intelligently employed the finished 
forgings would be greatly improved. If such a course were 
followed the great margins of safety now demanded by 
engineers would not be necessary. The authors aimed at 
making material which would be twice or three times as 
enduring as that commonly met with at the present day. 
Further, the authors stated that the system often specified by 
engineers that forgings when being annealed should not be 
heated to a temperature high enough to cause a scale was 
wrong. 


WORKS IN SOUTH ITALY. 


THE Consular Agent in Capri considers that British capital 
might be employed with considerable advantage in the 
acquisition of suitable building sites, which are yearly becom- 
ing scarcer and have doubled in value in the last ten years, 
and in the erection on such sites of small villas of from five to 
eight rooms, which could be let during the winter months at 
¥ munerative rents. 


Another urgent need in Capri is a generous and unfail, 
water supply. At present the inhabitants are entirely | 
pendent on the rain-water collected in their respective cistern). 
this water is wholesome, but insufficient. With an increa| 
and adequate supply of water not only would water be provic 
in generous measure for domestic purposes, but gardens wo} 
flourish throughout the year, and it would be possible to sup. 
the entire demand for vegetables, which are now brought fr, 
the mainland On the mountain above the town of Capri; 
a height of about 1,000 feet above the sea-level, nature s 
provided a natural reservoir inan extensive valley Accord 
to the opinions of competent engineers, this valley could 
formed into an immense tank or reservoir at a comparatiy , 
small cost, there being sufficient pressure to force the wate) 
the top of any house in the town of Capri. Here, again, ths 
seems to be a favourable outlet for British capital and en- 

rise. : = 
y A company has been formed to supply electric light, ;j 
as an integral part of their scheme a funicular railway is tos 
constructed from the little port on the north side of the isl; 
to the village at the top of the hill This will take the pu 
up and down at a nominal price, and will be an undoutj 
convenience for bathing purposes to the residents, as well aif 
great utility in enabling passing travellers to see much morif 
the place in the limited time at their disposal than is posse 
in existing circumstances. It is quite likely that this raily 
will make Capri into a southern bathing station, which will | 
very materially to its prosperity. : : 

An electric station is now in working order in Salerno |j 
is distributing force to its customers. This will ultimay 
reduce the demand for coal and provide light as well as por 
to the factories. , 

The Government has promised several millions of lirelr 
public works in the neighbourhood, but very little has bn 
done. Small improvements have been made in the hart) 
works at Salerno, and something has been done tows 
excavating the harbour at Amalfi, which was filled up ba 
landslip some years ago. In February 1902 a landp 
occurred near Vietri, which caused a good deal of anxy 
both to the railway company and the Royal Engineers, as 
main railway to the south was threatened. It was eventuy 
determined to clear away the vast mass which showed signi) 
slipping. This turned out to be a very serious matter, fit 
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mpossible to blast owing to the Vietri station being below, 
¢he whole mountain side had to be removed by the spade 
qickaxe. The line had to be closed during working hours, 
at, except for the night trains, the traffic had to take a 
ditous route by one of the branch lines. 
‘he town of Salerno has an insufficient water supply, and 
od be.provided with proper waterworks. No serious pro- 
ss have as yet been made to the municipality for a con- 
son, nor will they be made except by foreign capitalists. 
2 es was without water until a British company stepped in. 
) resold their concession at a profit before the works were 
nleted, having joined issue with the municipality ona 
lical point, but the new company has been financially 
~ssful, and there can be little doubt that Salerno, with its 
2; inhabitants, besides its populous suburbs, wou'd form 
cellent field for an enterprise of the kind. To this a 
iige scheme should be added to carry away the sewage 
1 he upper part of the town into the sea at some distant 
n among the marshes of Battipaglia. The lower part of 
wn presents great difficulties, as a pumping station would 
r uired. At present the condition of the sea in front of the 
1s absolutely dangerous to the health of the population. 
‘ains flowing into the tideless water at the doors of the 
al houses. 
Te Bill for the construction, upkeep and working of an 
ect for the supply of potable water to the three Apulian 
yces, Foggia, Bari and Lecce, has been approved by 
l'‘nent, and meanwhile the Superior Council on Public 
r' has concluded the examination of the regulations and 
lions, subject to which tenders from private contractors 
| received ; the international competition will take place 
‘yruary I, 1904, and British contractors wishing to tender 
1 not fail to bestir themselves betimes and obtain par- 
«3 from the Italian consuls in the United Kingdom. 
‘+ public works executed on account of the municipality of 
3,90C0/. have been spent, the greater part of which sum 
‘propriated to the paving and upkeep of the streets: new 
‘ which are projected for 1903, and refer principally to 
ping and paving the streets, would cause an expenditure 


{ . 


1} 


‘2 large steel works at Terni were mainly established by 
eiment assistance. The steel made there was excellent, 
2 Government insisted that it should be used by Messrs, 
song & Co, for the making of guns for the Italian Navy, 
sh British steel would have cost less money. Messrs. 


Armstrong now have their own steel works at Pozzuoli, and are 
consequently independent of the Terni works. These last have- 
now taken the lead in establishing a steel trust of 60,000,000 
lire (2,400,0c0/.), and have obtained the adhesion of the 
following works :—Orlando and Odero (12,000,000 lire), the 
Siderurgica of Savona (9,099,co9 lire), the Elba Steel Works 
(16,000,000 lire), Raggio, at Sestri Ponente (6,000,000 lire), and 
the Ligurian of Ancona (3,c00,000 lire). The only steel works 
of importance outside the trust are those of Ansaldoat Genoa, 
the others being all small manufacturers. 
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GERMAN TRADE COURTS. 


IT is consistent with the protectionist spirit characteristic of 
the German commercial policy that German industry 
endeavours more and more to isolate itself ; that it is anxious 
to safeguard real or imaginary business secrets, that it con- 
tinues to press its claim that foreigners be as far as possible 
excluded from its technical schools, and that it bars its factory 
doors to every foreign visitor. 

As the working and results of special trade courts have 
been most satisfactory a Bill has: now been introduced in the 
Imperial Diet which is to create special “commercial courts,” 
The trade courts, roughly speaking, consist of a president and 
a tribunal, one-half of which are employers and the other half 
employed, both groups being elected by the litigants. They 
are competent to decide questions arising out of the contracts 
of employment, and their procedure is very much quicker and 
cheaper than that of the ordinary courts. The creation of 
commercial courts on similar lines to decide purely mercantile 
questions seemed all the more desirable, as once the claim 
exceeds 3co marks the ordinary local court (Amtsgericht) is no- 
longer competent, and the case goes before the county court 
(Landgericht), where litigation is more tedious and more 
expensive, because the parties must be represented by counsel, 

Section 1 of the new Bill provides that in towns of more 


than 29,coo. inhabitants special commercial courts are to be 
established to settle disputes arising out of the relations of 
merchant and clerk. 
may also be established in communities with a population of 
less than 20,0c0, or several communities may combine for this 
purpose. , Before the establishment of such commercial courts” 
the opinion of independent merchants and of a similar number 
of clerks must be taken. 


In case of need such commercial courts 


Once the court has been-established 
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the provisions of this Bill shall not apply to clerks with a 
salary exceeding 3,000 marks, nor to chemists’ assistants nor 
apprentices. 

Section 3 provides that these courts shall have jurisdiction 
in the following cases, regardless of the amounts at issue :— 
(1) Concerning the commencement, continuation, termination 
of the relationship of merchant and clerk, and concerning the 
issue and contents of certificates ; (2) concerning the duties 
under the contract; (3) concerning the return of sureties, 


testimonials, letters of identification or other articles which 


were in consequence of the relationship of merchant and clerk 
handed over ; (4) concerning claims for damages or payment 
of fines or penalties in case of non-fulflment or improper 
-fulflment of the duties under Sections I to 3; also claims, 
&c., for the illegal or incorrect entries in testimonials, 
in the receipt books for insurance against illness or for 
old age pensions ; (5) concerning the calculation of the clerk’s 
share towards the above insurances and respective entrance 
fees (vide Sections 53 and 65 of the law regulating insurance 
against sickness). 

Disputes concerning obligations under contracts, limiting 
the clerk’s freedom after the termination of the contract of 
employment, do not fall under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mercial court. 

Besides the president, who must be neither merchant nor 
clerk, the tribunal 1s to consist of at least four members, one- 
half of this number being independent merchants, one-half 
employés ; where trade courts already exist the new com- 
mercial courts are to work in connection with the same. These 
commercial courts will undoubtedly prove of special advantage 
to the clerks. Their incomes, as a tule, do not enable them to 
accumulate considerable savings; they have to rely upon the 
punctual payment of their wages, and can hardly atford the 
delay of payment which litigation in the ordinary courts would 
entail, more especially as it is difficult to find a new place while 
differences with the former employer are pending; in cases 
where the salary claimed exceeds 330 marks the compulsion of 
the county court to engage counsel no longer exists. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT EUSTON. 
By permission of Mr. E. H. Thornhill, the chief engineer, a 
number of members of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society and others were afforded the opportunity on Saturday 


afternoon of inspecting the widening works which have hy, 
undertaken by the London and North-Western Railwa: ot 
pany near Euston. Good progress has been made iy 
scheme, which was commenced two yearsago. The difficuli; 
in the way have been various, but these have all been overco { 
The ground, upon which hundreds of workmen are a! 
engaged, was at one time covered by row on row of poor an 
dwellings. All these have had to be bought up and a 
homes found for the tenants—no easy matter in so congeste} 
district as that between Euston and Camden Town. Peal 
cally three thoroughfares have disappeared, namely, Morn | 
ton Street, Stanhope Street and the old Serpentine Rel 
The main idea of the new works is to provide adequ; 
accommodation for housing and shunting passenger a: 
close at hand. At present, after an express arrives at Exsi, 
the carriages have to be taken out again over the down my 
line to Willesden, a distance of five miles, and when want , 
brought back empty to the terminus once more. Thus abe 
ten miles have to be covered by this unpaying traffic, a 
dition to which the line is continually occupied, to the hindra: 
of other trains. The effect of the widening and imptovemes 
generally will thus be very marked. Near Morning. 
Crescent a large space has been cleared, and when | 
necessary excavations have been finished, sheds are toe 
erected in which there will be space for 350 coaches, ws 
there will be room for more on the sidings near by. Th 
sheds will be reached by a subway which is being driven une 
the main line, so that trains can be run out of Euston 
through this to the sidings without any delay to more imy- 
tant traffic. In addition, a tunnel is being constructed thro 
which engines can be run out towards Chalk Farm, 

These operations, which have already proved very cos; 
cover ah atea, roughly speaking, of about 5,000 square yaj, 
and have necessitated as much as 457%,coo cubic yards 
excavation. All this earth is taken out by truck to Willest,, 
where it is being formed into a bank on which a goods sic 
will be made. The contractors, Messrs. Joseph T, Firbi; 
Ltd, have already had to put in a .tremendous quantityf 
brickwork, as very strong retaining walls have to be built rod 
the space for the carriage sheds and sidings to support rcs 
and property in the vicinity. It is expected that all wile 
completed by the end of next year, and then, as well as hag 
increased room for rolling-stock close to their terminus,e 

Company will be able to utilise the line which now is devid 
to standing trucks and carriages as a second up-road, 
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! THE WEEK. 
rt was a bold stroke on the part of ‘Sir NoRMAN 
VOCKYER tO suggest, in his address at Southport on 
Vednesday, that the British Association should become 
ie guiding authority for the education which modern trade 
emands. His effort is the more remarkable if we remem- 
er how closely the President has been connected with 
-overnmental endeavours to give instruction on science 
iat would be useful in manufactures. After experience in 
ie War Office he was secretary to the Commission on 
cience of 1870. He was appointed an official of the 
cience.and Art Department. But it was made plain from his 
Idress that neither in war nor in science has he much faith 
| the official system which wields supreme power, although 
“represents only the weaknesses of the British nature. 
‘ie British Association, which dates from 1831, was always 
imarkable for its catholicity of spirit, and the men who have 
len most successful in applying science to industrialism 
lve been found among its members. But.can we expect that 
t2y would submit to be controlled by the class of men who 
é2 entrusted with the administration of Government depart- 
t2nts? Sir Norman Lockyer as an old official no doubt 
¢ joys special privileges when dealing with circumlocutionism; 
it where is-the busy engineer, chemist or electrician who 
culd go through the ordeal which is imposed by even 
cling at a Government office on public. business ? In 
ties of difficulty like the present there are alluring 
fF spects of a reform of official ways, but. they are only 
|isory. . Whether Sir Norman LOCKYER speaks as an 
‘2nt or as an independent follower of science, we need not 
juire, but an alliance between the Education Office and 
’: British Association would not be effectual in creating 
Usystem of teaching superior to that of the Germans or 
‘iericans. If the British Association is eager to co-operate 
vill be found that the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
(2 is the germ which is the most promising and therefore 
rst deserving of support. 


_M. DaGnan-Bouverst is recognised as one of the great 
ysters of French art. He is one of the few men whose 
“pture pieces are looked at respectfully. His eastern 
aes are remarkable, and he can paint rural and humble 
i dents with a success that arises from his apparent sym- 
ay with them. His works are prized, and an unusual 
i: relating to some of them has occurred. On August 2 
plice-inspector in Paris was informed in confidence that 

ind of thiéves who frequented an establishment kept by 
¢mnast and boxer intended to make a nocturnal attack 
11 studio on the Boulevard Bineau, in order to carry off a 
The inspector came to the con- 
(on that M. Dacwin-Bouverer was destined to be the 
with him that the picture, which 
worth 12,0007, was to be’ removed and only unfinished 
I One of the gang had served as 
cel to the artist. The inspector and four policemen took 
On the second night the attack was 
ae. The model and another Italian, as well as the 
Nast, were arrested. As nothing was removed they 
: found guilty of attempted robbery, 
"Sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and the other 

teen months, Asa rule 
‘g models to prevent them from becoming thieves of 
‘‘usts who employed them, but the race is deteriorat- 
- To remove a large and 
‘tly appeared in the Salon would at one time be con- 


—— 


JE description which THACKERAY gives of the life of 
_ AM OF LUNEpuRG, the founder of the Royal Family 
Veat Britain, is well known. According to him Duke 
- AM held his Court at Celle, a little town Of 10,000 
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people, in the midst of great plains of sand. “It was a 
very humble wood-built place with a great brick church.” 
Not far from Celle there stood in the village of Wietze an 
ancient mill which was often used as a court of justice by 
the dukes. There were certain special rights which the 
inhabitants could claim, and they were investigated in the 
simple building. Claims connected with evictions, tolls, 
fees, fires, heirshin were determined _ ‘with ‘a primitive 
expedition that would now amaze German lawyers. In 
more ancient days plaintiffs and defendants fi'led up forms 
which were arranged as questions and answers, but after- 
wards there was a kind of code to which reference had to 
be made. The Roi d’Yvetot could not have administered 
justice in a more patriarchal spirit. Wietze was considered 
to be in the midst of a hunting district; sport and law could 
be combined. If a return to Celle was not considered 
desirable, the mill served as a palace. The mill is about to 
be demolished in order to make way for a different building. 
The interest which surrounds so novel a Temple of Themis 
is not enough to preserve it. 


DINANT, on the Meuse, which stands in one of the 
most picturesque regions of Europe, offers now another 
attraction, for in it is an exhibition of early works of the 
coppersmiths and other metalworkers who some centuries 
back gained a reputation for the town. The examples are 
various. There are balustrades of brass and chandeliers 
which formerly belonged to some of the churches. The 
numerous fonts suggest the variety of styles which were in 
favour, and which the craftsmen of Dinant found no diffi- 
culty in producing. In order to make the exhibition more 
useful reproductions of works in other countries have been 
introduced. One is the great candelabrum in the form of 
a tree from the chapel dell’ Albero in Milan Cathedral, and 
which is the work of several artists such as BRAMBELLA, 
Fusina, Gopgo, &c. Gothic art is also represented by 
several excellent examples, Space is provided for metal- 
work of a more humble kind, used for ordinary domestic 
purposes. Belgium has preserved a maryellous quantity of 
old work, and every exhibition like that of Dinant excites 
Surprise from its wealth, beauty and novelty. . The exhibi- 
tion will remain open until October 12. 


Ir is expected that the sarcophagus of the Empress 
FREDERICK WILLIAM, the Princess Royal of Great Britain, 
will be placed in the Friedenskirche, Potsdam, towards the 
end of next month. Professor REINHOLD Becas has almost 
completed his work. By the desire of the late Empress 
the material used is Greek marble, which on account of its 
hardness has been difficult to chisel. The sleeping figure 
is complete and the sculptor is now engaged on the finish- 
ing strokes of the two reliefs, which are suggestive of life on 
earth and in heaven. 


THE narrative of the difficulties encountered by 
BELzoni when he attempted to explore the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes can still be read with interest. After- 
wards WILKINSON followed his example. His advice to 
others who contemplated visiting the subterranean cham- 
bers, which were ingeniously planned to insure conceal- 
ment, was not encouraging. He said :—‘ For these, as for 
other tombs, candles are required, some water, and 
provisions may also be taken,” in other words, there might 
be an error on the guide’s part, and imprisonment followed. 
Torches are now often employed instead of candles, but 
when the light is flickering it is impossible to appreciate 
the sculpture on the walis. Thanks to M. MASPERO, it 
will henceforth be almost as easy to study the great scenes 
as the pictures in. any public gallery. There will be also 
more satisfaction felt by timid people who in such a place 
are prone to imagine they may be forgotten and immured. 
The electric light has been introduced, and the intaglios 
and coloured works are seen under different conditions, 
Antiquity and modernity are consequently now combined 
in the Kings’ Tombs, and the circle so often suggested by 
the serpent with its tail in its mouth is Once more com- 
pleted. 
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THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 
I HERE is much about Belgium which has interest for 
the sanitarian. Wherever men congregate there are 
dangers to health, and Belgium is in proportion to area 
the most populous country in Europe. It is‘one, moreover, 
that lends itself to statistical tests in a remarkable way. It 
began its separate existence in 1830, a year which many 
consider to be the opening of the modern era. Then it 
contained a population of about four millions, or 323 per 
square mile. At the close of 1899 the population had 
increased to 63 millions, which gave a density of 593 per 
square mile. In England and Wales the population was 
558 per square mile at the last census, in Scotland it was 
150, and in Ireland 140 per square mile. The figures will 
become more remarkable if we reraemiber how few foreign 
immigrants seek a home in Belgium: if compared with 
those who drift to this country. We possess also some 
aids to health which are absent in Belgium. There 
are only about forty miles of coast line. The mountains, 
or rather high lands, are not extensive, and, indeed, 
the traveller is generally struck by the flatness of 
the surface. The land is cultivated-up to the edges of the 
railways and roads, for only in very limited districts is the 
‘wildness of nature tolerated. Industry flourishes to an 
extraordinary extent. Throughout the country self- 
preservation has enjoined the necessity for sanitary regula- 
tions, and economy dictates the study of sanitary science. 
For example, during the last ten years no less than 
10,000,000 frs. have been expended on the destruction of 
cattle in order that tuberculous diseases might not{be trans- 
mitted to man. Many bacteriologists now tell the Belgians 
the money has been wasted, for transmission is almost an 
inipossibility. The Belgian taxpayer does not grumble at 
so costly an experiment, but he is resolved that henceforth 
money shall not be expended until he has acquired some 
certainty that it will gain the end sought after. On that 
account the international congress of hygiene held in 
Brussels between September 2 and 8 was assured of a 
welcome. It has also to be noted that the first of the 
international congresses took place in Brussels in 1852, for 
Belgium resembles Switzerland in being a territory where 
men of all races, professions and views can meéet without 
any apprehension of molestation. 

At the congress just held there were representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Switzerland, China, Japan and Mexico. The 
proceedings were opened with a speech: by Prince ALBERT, 
a nephew of the King, in the course of which he said that 
‘although laws might do much to affect sanitation their 
efficacy was limited. It must be found not only in codes 
but in the customs and ways of a people. An active and 
tenacious propaganda should be accepted by which the 
practice of hygiene should be promoted by pen and speech, 
but especially by works. A discourse was next. delivered 
by M. Beco, the president, who is also principal secretary 
of ‘the department of agriculture. In a country like 
Belgium, where fear of interference with the liberty of the 
subject is exaggerated, it becomes a difficult question 
whether sanitation should be secured by legal coercion or 
_by the slow, growth of public opinion. .As the congress was 
sure to be on the side of the Jatter it was considered a wel- 
come aid ‘by the Belgian Government., M. Purzeys, the 
secretary, was able to announce that there were 1,900 
members of the congress, of whom 500 were official dele- 
gates. ES PE te once ; 
., _Itis not possible to follow the proceedings of all the 
sections, however interesting. One of the earliest resolu- 
tions related to the purification of water, especially when 
found in sewers, including water from factories.. In 
England the absence of an effective remedy is too well 
known. It was recommended that the study of the subject 
should be continued by municipalities or individual sani- 
_tarians acting independently or in a combined effort. That 
was a suggestion for neighbouring communes to CO- 
operate. As we have said, it is not to be expected that the 
Belgian legislature would act promptly on the conclusions 
or recommendations of any congress. 
to be limits to the discussions, and, the resolutions were 
expressed in the most general terms. It was recognised 
that the work of .the. congress was only,, tentative. Yor 


instance, it had been agreed at two congresses elsewhere 


are liable, i should 


Indeed, there had 


that eight hours, should be considered as the maximun| 
duration of a day’s labour, and especially when, women anc 
children were employed: A Belgian physician moved tha 
the sanction of the Brussels congress should be also giver 
to the proposal. But the question was set aside. Anothe 
economic difficulty arose in the same section, that ¢_ 
‘ndustrialiand’ professional hygiene. Mining isrone-of th 
most: important: industries of the country, for: there at 
about.120,000 people engaged in it.: It was arranged tht 
the subject of Ankylostomasis, a disease to which minet 
be discussed. Some of-the speaker 
wished that there ‘should be an immediate intervention ¢ 
authority whenever a case occurred. It was also suggeste 
that special courses. for such diseases be opened in th 
medical schools of the universities, and:so on.’ One of th. 
directors of a large mining company explained the measur 
taken: to combat the infliction. At first the workme) 
he:said, were willing to submit voluntarily to the regulation 
but afterwards a~ reaction took place. Since the m 
found that they were entitled to receive compensa 
they became. utterly indifferent .to precautions. Son 
doctors stated. that simple remedies were available, bi 
it was generally agreed that cleanliness was alway 
effectual. To a visitor the: discussion revealed the imped 
ments to be overcome in all efforts to deal with the workit 
classes of Belgium, and it is left doubtful whether tl 
congress is favourable or the reverse to State interferen 
in mines. : i. 
A paper by Mr. KENDAL, an English geologist, gave ri 
to a long discussion concerning waters in. which chalk 
line was found. It was recognised that only through lo; 
and careful studies by specialists was it possible to disco’ 
whether the source of supply would yield a chalky wat. 
A few experts explained :what they had done ‘in prepati; 
reports, from which it became evident that costly expt- 
ments would have to be undertaken, and that delays woil 
be unavoidable. An Italian representative declared that 2 
water derived from chalky formations was largely emplo: 
in Italy. It was found to be excellent and remarkably {e 
from bacteria. If water of the kind were condemneia 
vast:number of people, would. have to suffer. M. Putz’ 
pointed out that general conclusions onthe subject. wie 
not philosophic, for water was most capricious in quay. 
In some cases it might be possible to adopt meanio! 
purification at the source, but. filtration: alone was> inf 
ficient. The most practical result, that could be drit 
from the discussion ,was that it would be an advantagt« 
establish some central, bureau where questions of we 
supply could, be investigated, and from whence 1:3 
authorities could obtain advice whenever needed. 
The subject. of, the destruction of refuse gave rist 
another discussion apropos of a report by Mr. RoEgCcHL' 
of Leicester, and others. The general experience ’ 
related, was in favour of the employment of furnaces 
incineration., The system was adopted in Brussels” 
other continental cities. A report was also read ont 
heating and ventilation of private and collective dwel) 
from a central station. “M. Heyntnx, the chief archite: 
civil buildings, described a new regulator, which by mu 
of rarefied air showed temperature at a distance, ani | 
said that soon several of the instruments would be inst! 
in. the Royal Observatory. The advaniage of heating ) 
central apparatus was explained by M. HALLER, anct 
method apparently continues to receive attentio 
Belgian cities. Attention was drawn to the subje 
fatigue among workmen. In Munich a tract was publh 
for their use in which advice was given about the cho® 
a calling. It was suggested that medical men should 
authority at all times to enter factories and work“ 
and to examine the employés. Among the resolutios 
the subject were the following :—That a special |S! 
should be instituted for the medical surveillance i 
workmen; that. before entering on employment a m/! 
certificate should be produced declaring physical apt 
that inasmuch as it is difficult to furnish a nun 
expression of what constitutes fatigue, it is advisable ' 
special study by different methods should be made ! ' 
or more trades, and in order to obtain trustworthy t¥ 
the Governments of various countries should facilit¢ 
largely as possible inquiries relating to fatigue. 
Another subject which came up for discussion W” 
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disinfection of waggons ‘serving for the transport of |‘not always as easily conducted as is desirable} ‘But a com- 
_ travellers, cattle and merchandise. It was agreed ‘that parison of what was said in 1852 in Brussels with’ the’ 

disinfection was demanded. According to M. Lopg, pro- | recommendations of this week and last, will prove that 
_. fessor of hygiene at Innsbruck, the process of disinfection | in half a century there has been unquestiona)le progress. 
should be repeated twelve or thirteen times in cattle trucks. ' 


It was recommended that, all classes’‘of railway carriages | ————————_—___. 

_ should be treated with formaline, the seats, cushions, Wl 
draperies and carpets being exposed for the purpose. and DAVID DANGERS, 
the action of the vapour lasting for seven hours.” Some NYONE whose’ name ‘stands at the head of one of 
speakers maintained that as yet there were no effectual Batzac’s ‘masterpieces may be supposed to have’ 


means of disinfection, but. eventually systematic treatment | some certainty of renown. That was not the only dis- 
which would facilitate cleaning and disinfection was advo. tinction which PIERRE JEAN Davin gained through literary 
cated, and that it should be performed as often as possible. | men. No artist of his time received as many dedications. 
Trains’ for pilgrims or those which served temporarily for | Vicror |Huco inscribed ‘his poem on sculpture with’ 
sanatoria should be operated’ on ‘after each voyage. AJ Davin’s name. On the other hand, the claims of the’ 
_ delegate from Roumania explained how disinfection was sculptor to the gratitude of writers were undeniable.’ He 
" practised in that country. » A radical treatment with potash | appeared to have considered it as his mission to perpetuate 
' and chloroformal was in-use twice a year: There was also | their portraits by a material that would be more durable 
_ disinfection every time there seemed to be a necessity for it. | than canvas. _ Nor ‘was “his eagerness confined to: his 
In ‘all the railway «stations and..depdts medicines and countrymen. On one Sunday evening in March 1830 
_ instruments for first aid were. to be found. In that way | GOETHE received an immense packing-case from ’ Paris. 
' Roumania is ahead of more western countries, - | When it was opened he found to his great delight that it 
__ Belgium differs from most continental countries in | contained no less than fifty-eight portraits in relief of such’ 
' lending money for the erection. of workmen’s dwellings. | celebrities as PRospER MERIMEE, VICTOR Huco, ALrrep 
| More than a hundred millions of francs have been 


DE -VIGNY, ‘EMILE DerscHamps, SoPHIE Gay, Madame 
. borrowed, and by means of the money 30,000 families, or | Tastu and many others. No present could be more 


| 2 per cent. of the population, have secured dwellings, acceptable to the German poet, and he acknowledged that’ 
_ About fifty millions have been granted to 153 societies. | jt was a provision for many happy days. Davin afterwards 
The loans were made, however, only to workmen, and the | modelled a great bust of Gorrue, which is now in Weimar, 
Most necessitous class has yet to be provided for. Much | and another of Raucu, the sculptor. 
| requires to be done in Belgium in order to secure sanitary The number of portraits executed by Davin is almost’ 
conditions. A burgomaster has the right to prohibit the incredible. It has been calculated that he was the sculptor 
_use of a building which he considers insalubrious unless the | of more than a hundred large busts and nearly six hundred 
owner will carry out the remedial, works which are | medallions. _ It is well to remember that the majority of 
necessary. But that right is seldom exercised Owing | those were loving Jabours, for which he expected no other: 
‘to the influence of the councillors. The example of | reward than the consciousness of producing memérials of: 
Holland was recommended to be followed. There every | great men, and to have his name associated with theirs. But’ 
‘commune has its inspectors, who have to be assured | his large works are no Jess surprising for their quantity, 
‘of the sanitary condition of all houses. There are certain | He filled the pediment of the Panthéon with a collection 
‘by-laws relating to construction which must be followed. | of figures of representative Frenchmen ' supposed ‘to ! be 
Tn case the regulations are not carried out the communes | receiving laurel crowns from the hands of France. All of 
have the right to take possession of the Property under | his works have distinct characteristics which are enough to 
certain restrictions. A description was also given of the suggest that he expressed his own ideas instead of imitating’ 
‘English system, and so favourably considered, it was more or less his predecessors. 
‘decided to print and distribute a report on the subject. . Although he has left so large a legacy, it must be 
It was also recommended that facilities should be granted | admitted that’ Davip does not hold in modern times 
“or the acquisition by the working class of suitable dwellings | the Position he anticipated. A curious prejudice which is 
injurious to him’ has arisen. His addition of the name of 


at a cheap rate, that measures should be adopted to 
his birthplace to his name has been interpreted as if he: 


imeliorate the lodging of the necessitous classes, and to 
claimed a territorial possession like a prince or a noble.’ 
But the exnlanation of it is very simple. He worked in the 


secure the salubrity of habitations sanitary _ inspectors 
should be appointed who are to be independent’ of the 

atelier of Davin of the “ blood-stained brush,” and looked 
upon him, like most of the young artists of his ‘day, as a 


ocal authorities. It was considered to be more important 
demi-god. ' In order that’ there might arise no confusion 


re) immediately render salubrious the dwellings “now, 
\ccupied by the poor than to erect new houses. Sanatoria 

between the two artists headded an appellative which could 
not .be mistaken, for, all Frenchmen, if not the remaining: 


‘rere not overlooked by the conference, which were con- 
inhabitants of the world, were presumed to bé aware that 


the revolutionary painter who voted for the executioh*of 
Louis XVL, who was a favourite of NAPOLEON, ‘who died: 
in exile, and whose remains were not allowed a burial place’ 
in France, was a native of Paris. With no less willingness 
Tean Davib would have appended “le petit” to his name’ 
if he imagined that would have prevented a misidentification 
of the two. aay 

He was born in Angers in 17809, and could therefore’ 
consider himself as a child of the Rv¥o'ution. He was. 
faithful to its principles until his death in 1856, and on that 
account was looked upon askance in official circles. His 
father was a. carver in wood, and modelling was conse- 
auently familiar to Davip from his earliest years. But' 
there’ existed another influence. His father became a 
revolutionary soldier, so his wife and child were allowed to 
follow. the troops. In that way there was some resemblance 
between him’ and Victor Huco.~ Both possessed a virile 
spirit that sometimes came near to extravagance. When 
the war, to some degree was diminished in fury it was 
expected that the boy would enter into a business in 
which ‘he could‘help his parents. His father was rot 
successful, and when’the son wanted to become an artist 
hie pleaded his own example to deter him from that course ; 
but the boy’s resolution’ prevailed, he ‘joined the school ‘of 


_ Several other questions were treated, but they would 
‘ly have a remote interest for our readers.. Much was 
$id, for example, about the statistics ‘of suicides ; but it 
1s believed that owing to the difficulty of information it 
‘Ss Impossible to realise all the Causes. According to one 
€pert, the tendency was most marked ‘in! the Spring, the 
‘lod when human activity was strongest. Another 


England strikes have occurred in all seasons, Perhaps 
{5 attention is bestowed on Statistics in this country and 
‘Te is a less general desire to compel them to become 
Jans for the formulation of general laws. The work 6f 


no universal language is recognis 
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art at Angers and pursued its courses. When he reached 
eighteen he went to Paris with only a few francs in his 
pocket, He endured privations similar to those of 
hundreds of young:artists, but he gained admission among 
the pupils of Davin, the painter, and’ Roranp, the 
sculptor, and that was sufficient compensation. He was 
awarded a medal, and in 1809 was allowed to compete for 
one of the Roman prizes. His namesake exerted his 
influence,.and it was successful in one way, for the town 
of Angers allowed him a pension of 600. francs.. That 
encouraged him and he gained a second prize in 1810, and 
in 1811 he received what is now known as the Grand Prix. 

In Rome his efforts attracted the attention of CaNova, 
who was then recognised as the greatest of European 
sculptors. But gratitude for the kindness could not take 
the form of imitation. Davip was astonished by so much 
grace, but the inherent revolutionary spirit compelled him 
to rebel against. mythology, as if it were part and parcel of 
the system which had been overthrown in France. It is 
true there were classic figures produced by his master 
Davin, but they were of a different kind to the Graces, 
Hebes and Dancing-Girls of Canova. The languor, 
voluptuousness and morbidezza then characterising sculpture 
bad no charm or temptation for the young artist. He re- 
mained in Rome fitting himself for the creation of work in 
keeping with the French spirit of that time. But when he 
returned to Paris he found his occupation was gone. 
NApoLEon had been overthrown, and with the restoration 
of the monarchy he anticipated a resuscitation of a style of 
sculpture which he scorned. He resolved to seek his 
fortune in England. Unfortunately he failed to gauge 
the extent of our insular prejudices. EpmMuND BURKE, 
with all his philosophy, had worked himself into a state 
of frenzy over the excesses of the French Revolution, 
and there was still a belief that unless all Europe was 
steadfast in opposing France, the reign of terror 
would be renewed and expanded beyond the boundaries. 
English :artists thought that the-elder Davip had done 
them.a wrong by mixing himself up with the Convention, 
and s0 little was-known about contemporary art in France, 
they were unable to distinguish between the painter and 
the sculptor. The gentle FLAxXMAN was not free from 
prejudice against his forlorn brother artist. Some influential 
personage considered it would be a good joke if Davip 
executed a Waterloo. memorial which was then in- con- 
templation. But that was adding insult to neglect, and he 
sadly returned to Paris. 

Fortune was more favourable to him. than he had 
anticipated. The new Government could hardly be alto- 
gether inimical to art, and it was judged politic to demon- 
strate that all the heroism of France did not begin with the 
fall of the Bastille. He received a commission for the 
statue of the great Conpé which was to be placed on the 
Pont Louis XV., but is now ia the court of the Palace of 
Versailles with other works of the sculptor. Angers ordered 
statues for one of the churches. 

The Revolution of 1830 revived the decree passed in 
1791 for the completion at once of the Panthéon as a 
secular building. He obtained the commission for the 
sculpture of the pediment. It is always difficult to fill a 
triangular space. In the centre Davip introduced a figure 
of France clad in Classic costume, crowned with stars and 
holding a wreath in each hand. Sitting on one side of the 
dais is History recording the names of the great men, and 
on the other Liberty is-presenting to France the wreaths 
for bestowal. On one side are the. civil representatives, 
such as MALESHERBES, MoncE Carnot, DavipD the painter, 
Cuvier, &c. Then, as the space decreases, are seated 
figures of VoLTarrE and RoussEAav. Nearer the angle are 
youths seated on the ground studying, as well as Bicuat, 
the anatomist, who in dying lays a manuscript on an altar. 
A similar arrangement is adopted on the opposite side, 
which was assigned to arms. NapoLeon is the only 
portrait, and he wears the uniform of one of the 
generals of the revolutionary forces. Near him are types 
of the soldiers of the army, and the drummer boy Barra 
is included. We then see a dying cuirassier, and finally 
students of the Military School with instruments of war. 
The grouping is varied, but the masses of figures are 
balanced in such a way as, to suggest architectural decora- 
tion. He executed a frieze 100 feet in length which was 


intended for the Place de la Bastille, but by another decree 
the well-known column of July was set up, and Davin's 
work found its way to Marseilles and has been introduced 
in the Porte d’Aix. 


4 commission. However, to give a list of his statues would 
occupy more space than could be afforded. 

He is not to be tested by a classic standard. Like 
Pucet he believed in strength, and preferred to represent 
manly figures. He might be considered as one of the 
first representatives of modern realism. No painter could 


be more productive, and his works are known not only in — 


France, but elsewhere in Europe and in America. There 


is a great difference between his work and that of his | 
With the latter we observe a 


contemporary, PRADIER. 
survival of Greek influence, but Davib suggests the rest- 
lessness and the desire for independence which characterised 


his early days. In the poem addressed to him Victor © 


Huco exclaimed— 


La forme, 6 grand sculpteur, c’est tout et ce n’est rien ! 
Ce n'est rien sans l’esprit, c’est tout avec lidée ! 


And both mind and ideas are to be found in the master- 


pieces of Davip. 

M. Samson, the sculptor, says, in his Memoirs, he 
was attracted to the art by seeing some of the medallions 
of Davip. He wished to become one of his pupils, but 
was rejected. He describes DavipD as small, and not hand- 
some, ina coat that was buttoned up to the chin, and 
which gave him a sombre appearance. He ccmpares his 
fingers to the spurs of cocks, they were at once so bony, 
delicate and strong; and when he corrected the exercises of 
the students at the Eco:e des Beaux-Arts the clay seemed to 
be transformed as soon as he touched it, as if his fingers were 
steel instruments. He did not hesitate to correct defective 
contours in drawing by marking a different one with his 
nail. When competing for the Prix de Rome M. SALMSON 


became so dissatisfied with his model that he destroyed it. 


That was a crime, according to the rules of the Académie, 
which entailed not only the loss of posit‘on for the year, 
but exclusion from competition the following year, 
a public reprimand. At the suggestion of his master he 
made an appeal to each academician in turn. Davip 
spoke to him from the door of his studio, which he could 
not enter, and told him that although personally he 
approved of what was done by M. Satmson—for it showed 
respect for an ideal—yet officially he had to condemn it. 
It was necessary to make examples, and two students had 
been excluded for ever for a lesser offence. However, 
when the time came the culprit was let off very leniently, 
and he discovered that the clemency was mainly owing to 
DavID. ! 

It is possible that sculptors may arise who will excel 
Davip p’ANGERS by the beauty of their works, but it is 
doubtful whether another will be found who had a. similar 
ambition to secure for posterity enduring records of the 
greatest of his contemporaries. Perhaps there will be no 
necessity for such an artist, for some extension of photo- 
graphy or other scientific process will enable medallions to 
be produced which will be supposed to meet the demands 
of the future. Davip thought little of a journey to London 
if he could see WaLreR ScorT, or to Italy to have a glance 
of Byron, or to Athens to meet with some of the heroes 0! 
the War of Indep:ndence. It is to be hoped people wil 
value his gifts, but Davip D’ANGERS must have had the 
satisfaction of gratifying a conviction which had all the 
power of an instinct. 


——— ——— 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY | 
COMPETITION. 
A “LIFE TRUSTEE” has sent the following letter 
Manchester Guardian :— 

Designs are now being obtained for the new infirmary pre 
posed to be erecied opposite Whitworth Park Twelve archi 
tects have been invited to prepare Gesigns, and it is stated tha 
each is to be paid 1co/.—1,200/. in all : 

If the Board, before incurring this reported expenditurt 
had placed themselves in communication with the Corporatio 
of Manchester they would have ascertained that in the rece? 
chief fire station competition the Corporation paid 3007, a0! 
for the technical school 3257, in premiums. In both cases Som 


to th 


besides 


He had no share in the decoration of — 
the Are de lEtoile, although he would have been proud of — 


' was still open to 
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o thirty designs were submitted by prominent archi- 
toe Bort all ettg of the country. Both these buildings are 
more complex and technical in planning and construction than 
an infirmary. Anyway, the three paildings may be placed on 

S concerns expert requirements. _ ; 

i te i? infirmary Bend had offered similar premiums they 
would have obtained some twenty or thirty or more designs 
from the best men, as the proposed buildings will be so exten- 
sive and prominent that every architect who has had experience 
m this class of work would have been tempted to compete. — 

The Board by their unfortunate policy have therefore in- 
volved the institution in a probable loss of about 800/. without 
obtaining any advantage in return whatever, and they have, 
moreover, prevented a large number of experienced architects 
willing to compete from doing so, obviously to the direct injury 
of the institution whose interests they are expected to safe- 
guard, : ‘ 
The Corporation system tempts the best brain power avail- 
able and keeps the preliminary expenditure within-reasonable 
limits. 

The choice of architects invited to compete has been crude 
m the extreme. Thirteen in all are concerned—twelve com- 
petitors and one assessor. Three of the thirteen are Glasgow 
men. Two or three years ago the Glasgow authorities required 
plans fora large infirmary of 1,2co beds, and plans prepared 
by Messrs. Schultz & Howard, of London, were selected. 
Everyone would naturally expect that these architects would 
receive a pressing invitation to compete for the Manchester 
{nfirmary, and that the Glasgow architects, either unwilling or 
unable to provide their own city with suitable plans, would 
‘have been passed over. But the reverse is the case. Messrs. 
Schultz & Howard (whose plans may be seen at the reference 
library) are not competing, and of three Glasgow architects 
two are competitors and one is the assessor. . 

Precisely the same want of consideration has occurred with 
reference to Manchester architects. In 1896 the late Board 
arranged a competition for an infirmary to be erected on the 
present site. Most of the unsuccessful Manchester architects 
‘on that occasion have been asked to compete a second time, 
instead of others being offered an opportunity of doing so. One 
would have expected the Board to argue as follows :—Those 
invited to compete in 1896 having been tried and found 
wanting, preference, or at least opportunity, should now be 
given to others. But the natural course is precisely the one 
that has not been adopted. Several of those who failed in 1896 
have received a second invitation, and other architects desirous 
of competing have been rebuffed. 

The attention of the Board has been drawn to their 
mistaken policy, and it his been pointed out to them that 
without in any way disturbing arrangements already made, it 
them to obtain a larger number of designs 
from Manchester architects; but at a Board meeting held only 
& week ago the original policy was reaffirmed by a unanimous 
vote. The Board consists of twenty-five members, and one 


| wonders why a vote the direct result of which is so detri- 


. large proportion of the 
) failed in similar competitions, that successful competitors are 
_ conspicuous by their absence, and that local architects desirous 
_ of competing have not been allowed to do so. 


mental to the interests of the infirmary should be unanimous. 
In due course the designs for the Proposed new infirmary 

will be exhibited. Trustees and the public will know that a 

competitors (if not a majority) have 


There is no valid reason why the unanimous decision 


| of last wéek’s Board meeting should not be rescinded, The 


interests of the infirmary make it most desirable that it should 
‘De reconsidered. 

Not only should all local architects desirous of competing 
be invited to do so, but the successful architects of the great 
Glasgow hospital should be directly encouraged to submit 


SoHo 
RESTORATION OF SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS. 


| designs. 


They were sometimes split into two or three 
Separate chapels. In most cases they 
* lofts,” 


jriumphant sigh of relief when the sated worshippers, along 
rushed out of the House of 
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far as restoration means the abolition of ugliness and dis. 
comfort, it deserves the highest praise. 

But it cannot 
cathedral 


make the interior of 
Reformation days. 
desirability of such I only ask in what 
respect it is compatible with the spirit, the doctrinal tenets:and 
the modes of worship which are characteristic of Presbyterian- 
ism. Propriety of a Scottish cathedral 
being restored and then made over to the State as a national 
monument. I can also see how a cathedral so restored, if it 
passed into the possession of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which it originally belonged, would be fully utilised by the 
celebration of imposing rites and by forms of worship which 
have never changed. 

But a Presbyterian cathedral is a curious and illogical con- 
ception. Without a bishop, without the mass, without the 
devotions and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and without 
the benediction and authorisation of the Pope (for mere 
Anglican Episcopacy is no more concerned here than Presby- 
terianism), the cathedral, when architecturally restored, is only 
a correctly articulated skeleton. 

Is it wonderful that, in view of these facts, many people 
both within and without the Church of Scotland are asking 
why, in cathedral restoration, there is such a desperate effort 
to reproduce church interiors entirely incompatible with plain 
Presbyterian worship? In these restored buildings everything. 
is sacrificed to effect. . The acoustics are deplorable. The 
pulpit, which with Presbyterians is the main article of church 
furniture, is so piaced that the preacher is frequently invisible 
and generally inaudible. The effect of the worship, which 
consists of long prayers without responses, is depressing and 
incongruous. Now, this need not be the case, even’ in a 
cathedral. There isa simplicity and directness in Presbyterian 
forms of worship very dear to the majority of Scotsmen. 
These are points that ought never to be lost sight of in the 
restoration of our ancient churches. They are no longer 
cathedrals in the real sense of the term, and their interiors, 
while freed from whatever is unsightly, should never be 
modified in such a way as to destroy the sense of congrega- 
tional unity, or to suggest that Protestantism, and especially 
Presbyterianism, must perforce strive after a distant and 
pitiable resemblance to an ancient discipline and ritual with 
which they have nothing in common. 


————————— 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
aye autumn meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society 
was held on Tuesday at Cuckfield, embracing an excur- 
sion around the picturesque district of Slaugham and Bolney. 
The members taking part in the meeting numbered about 120. 
The following report of the proceeuings is taken from the 
Sussex Daily News :— 


Cuckfield Parish Church, 


The party drove to Cuckfield, the first visit being made to 
the Cuckfield parish church, the most interesting features of 
which were described by the Rev. Canon Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent of the Society and Vicar of Cuckfield. The church was 
founded by William de Warrenne, on what was then a clearing 
in the forest. It was before the eleventh century served by the 
monks of Lewes Priory, and in 1250 St. Richard of Chichester 
appointed his chaplain as the first vicar of Cuckfield. The 
tower and south wall were indicated as ancient portions of the 
building, the architectural features of which ranged from Early 
English to the Perpendicular periods. The roof was of the 
time of Henry VII , and was interesting as bearing the badges 
of the Nevills. The roof was restored and decorated by Mr. 
C. E. Kempe, in 1865. The double stoup was an interesting 
feature, and the font was of the thirteenth century. The Rev. 
Canon Cooper described the remarkable series of Burrell 
monuments on the south wall—including a specimen of Flax- 
man’s work—extending over a period of 3:0 years. A brief 
account of the Burrell family, their association with Holm- 
stead, in Cuckfield parish, as ironmasters, was an interesting 
chapter of local history. The monuments in other parts of the 
church introduced the Sergison family, associated with the 
parish for several centuries, The large figure in the chancel 
was a Sergison monument over which, it appears, there was 
Some parish revolt at the time of its erection, Two of the 
oldest registers of the church—bearing the Burrell arms on 
them—were displayed in the tower as interesting curiosities, 
also a 1636 pewter and other church plate. The charter for a 
market at Cuckfield granted by Charles II. was also shown, 


Cuckfield Park, 


The party then walked to Cuckfield Park, the Sergison 
mansion, now in the occupation of Mr. L. Breitmeyer. The. 
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stately avenue and the ivy-covered clock tower were much 
admired, and the photographers of the party were busy, 
the light’being the best of the day for photographic work. 
The oldest portion of Cuckfield House was built by Henry 
Bowyer in 1574, in the form of the letter “EF,” the initial of 
Elizabeth, the reigning sovereign. It was added to and 
brought to its present shape about fifty years ago. The Rev. 
Canon Cooper briefly explained the features of the mansion, 
and the courtesy of Mr. Breitmeyer allowed an inspection of 
the interior of this famous mansion. Its beautiful carved oak 
work, dated about 1581, was particularly admired, and the old 
iron firebacks, one of 1579, were interesting examples of an old 
Sussex industry. ; 
rooms, full cf old-time treasures, pictures, &C, allied with the 
luxury of modern times, made an inspection of the mansion 
most interesting, the upper rooms allowing views over the 
grand park tothe hills, some miles distant. The gardens and 
views of the well-known lakes added to the charm of the visit, 
but the romantic Doom Tree seemed to be overlooked, and its 
traditions were unsung. 


A Visit to Slaugham. r 

After luncheon a long procession of vehicles then conveyed 
the party to Slaugham, a pleasant drive of some four or five 
miles, along a beautiful route, passing Holmstead, the old seat 
of the Burrell ironmasters, and’ Staplefield Common. | At 
Slaugham Church the visitors were full of admiration for,a new 
lych gate now being erected as a memorial to the late Mr. 
W.H Loder, J P. The gate promises to be one of the most 
handsome lych-gates in Sussex. The: Rev. A. H. Boyd wel- 
comed the party at Slaugham Church. Mr. P. M. Johnston 
here described the architectural features and the periods 
represented. The square font of late Norman work was par- 
ticularly interesting. On one panel there is the representation 
of a fish. The special features of Slaugham Church were the 
Covert brasses and monuments, dating from. 1503 to 1586. 
Mention was made of Medizval wall-paintings which had dis- 
appeared, but as there was some doubt as to their genuineness 
the loss was not so great: as; might otherwise have been. the 
case. A piece of oak panelling on* the snorth wall: was 
described as of exceptional interest, and the carved pulpit was 
evidently an importation from the Continent. Mr. Johnston, 
in Slaugham Church, raised a protest against pointing old 
stonework with Portland cement. 

Mr. E. F. Bigg, of the Hyde, Slaugham, added to Mr. 
Johnston’s description several interesting notes. The church 
was restored in 1861, when many of the windows existed. with 
only plain glass. The oak pulpit was only placed in the church 
five or six years ago. The Covert chapel used to be a separate 
building and the Covert tomb was in the chapel.’ The font was 
considered a very wonderful piece of work. The fish had 
something in its mouth, which was considered to represent the 
piece of money. The visitors then closely inspected the 
features described. The Covert monuments attracted much 
attention, and it might be mentioned that the church owes the 
restoration of the carved work to the late Prebendary Haweis, 
formerly rector of the parish. The Rev. A. H. Boyd exhibited 
a small silver chalicé of the Elizabethan period not now in use. 
In the churchyard; Mr. E. F. Bigg drew attention to the yew- 
tree, with a girth of 24 feet 7 inches, which he held to be the 
largest yew-tree in Sussex. Tradition was that the tree was 
older than the church, the date of which was II50. 


The Slaugham Ruins. 


The next move was to the famous Slaugham ruins, now 
forming part of the gardens of Slaugham Place, Captain 
Sergison’s house at Slaugham. These wrecks of former 
grandeur were, of course, of exceeding interest to the archzco- 
logists. The Rev. Canon Cooper here again came forward to 
enlighten the visitors on the history of the ruins, which are 
those of a famous old house, that of Sir Walter Covert, who 
came to Slaugham in the fifteenth century. He held a great 
deal of property in West Sussex. The house was erected about 
1605, the architect being Thorpe, who flourished from 1580 to 
1610, Sir Walter Covert did not have very long enjoyment of 
his house. He died in.1631, and in his will directed his body 
to be buried in the newly-erected chapel at Slaugham Church. 
It has become a great question as to what had become of all 
the Coverts? They suddenly seemed to have disappeared. 
The Rev. Canon Cooper rather thought he had discovered some 
clue, having found a letter among the State papers, from King 
James to Sir Walter Covert, asking him to pay the debts of a 
relative who lived at Leeds Castle, near Maidstone, and who 
could not appear at Court owing to his indebtedness. Sir 
Walter gave his cousin 1,0co/. to enable him to present a good 
appearance at Court. Leaving no children he placed his pro- 
perty in the hands ‘of trustees, and Canon Cooper was of 
opinion that the property of Sir Walter Covert came to an end 
through the, carelessness of his heirs. There were many 


Chancery proceedings, and the mansion seemed to have been | 


allowed to go to ruin, anybody taking away. what he liked. 


ee tCti‘i‘s~™*# 
be the grand staircase in the muni-. 


‘and it now belonged to Captain Sergison. 


were five of the arches remaining, 


The hall, :library, dining-room and other | 


The only relic seemed to 
cipal buildings at Lewes, which was taken from the Covert | 


mansion to the Star inn at Lewes. 


Some Interesting Relics. 
| 


family in 1737, _ 
Canon Compt 
exhibited a portrait of Sir Walter Covert that had been found. | 
sn the house of Lord Bath, also a photograph of a picture in, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford of the ruins in 1780, when there, 
with interesting details of! 
coats of arms, &c. ae | 

Mr. Bigg explained that in the woods above the mansion, — 
was a Roman-like conduit which supplied the mansion with 
water. The pipe only now supplied some cottages.) Bee | 

Mr. P. M, Johnston then claimed attention to the remains, _ 
of the fireplaces in the ruins,.one small oven having particular, 
interest, as it was thought to be an oven specially. designed for | 
spice cakes or similar confectionery. The work of ‘the old 
oven-builders was greatly admired. ee | 

‘The party walked back to Slaugham. village, ‘and the 
vehicles were again requisitioned for a continuation of 
pleasant journey to Bolney Church. The stay here'was brief; 


The property was acquired by the Sergison 


Bolney Church. 


Mr. P. M, Johnston briefly described the more interesting 
architectural features, the pre-Conquest windows in the chance) 
and the Saxon. doorway being. the chief attractions to those 
snterested. in archeology. He pointed out the similarity of the 
Saxon doorway with ,that ,in Wivelsfield Church, they -being, 
practicaily, identical and- the work of .the same. school. of 
builders. Some of the, stones were calcined by fire, showing 
that at some time the nave had been at the mercy of the. 
dames. He drew attention to the fine piece of oak of which 
the south door was made, and, the: parish clerk (Mr. Walder, 
jun.), showed with pride the huge iron key that opened. the 


Medieval lock, which was still in working order. _In present: 
ing some information as to the church’s history, Mr. Johnston 


amusingly differed from a former rector of Bolney, who took 
the word “ayell” in certain church documents to refer to the 
aisle of the church. -Mr.. Johnston thought -it .was broac 
Sussex for “ale,” and referred to church»ale, used at certait 
feasts by which funds were raised for building. The feasts 0 
“cakes and ale” were the forerunners of the modern churct 
bazaar. Mr. Johnston exhibited for inspection a silver chalice 
date 1567-68, also a linen Communion cloth with figures 0 
saints and a representation of the Lord’s Supper. wove! 
thereon, the cloth being of German work. : ee. 
The last stage of the tour was now entered upon. in a driv, 
to Cuckfield. The weather became more threatening, and th 
afternoon was far spent. On reaching Cuckfield, Ockende 
was visited, the old home of the Burrells, and especially « 
Timothy Burrell, the diarist. The Rev. Canon Cooper gave 
short history of its ownership. : 


TESSERE. — 
Frames for Pictures and Engravings. 


1 a frame is necessary to a picture, engraving or drawit 
to isolate it from-the objects around it, it is always mo 
or Jess injurious to the illusion the painter or designer /h_ 
desired to produce, when it occupies its destined’ places G 
frames accord well with large pictures painted in oil,»when t 
latter do not represent gildings, at least so near the frame > 
to render it’easy for the-eye to compare the painted gold wi 
the metal itself. There is one instance of a bad effect frc! 
such proximity. A Gobelins tapestry, after, Laurent, represe!? 
a genius armed with a torch, near which is a gilt altar, execut 
in yellow silk and wool, all of which are entirely eclipsed ' 
the metallic brilliancy of the gilt bronzes-profusely spread 01: 
the. mahogany frame of the .tapestry. This may.convince:+ 
that the richness of a frame may not only be a. fault agal' 
art but also against common sense. Bronze frames wh} 
have but little yellow brilliancy do not injure the effect of } 
oil picture which represents a scene lighted by artificial lit 
such as that of candles, torches, a conflagration, &c. Q 
black frames. such as ebony detach themselves sufficiently fr? 
an oil-painting, they are favourable. to large subjects, ' 
whenever they are used it is necessary to see whether e 
browns of the painting or drawing which are contiguous ° 
not lose too much of their vigour. A grey frame is favoura‘ 
to many landscape scenes painted in oil, particularly when ' 
picture having a dominant colour, we take a grey lightly tin 


with the complementary of that colour. Gilt: frames acc’ 

perfectly with black engravings and lithographs, when we ) 
the precaution of leaving a certain extent of white paper 10!" 
the subject. To conclude. The rule to be followed in asst 
ing a frame to a picture is, that its colour, brightness: | 
) ornaments also injure neither the colours nor the shadows,’ 


"serpent of eternity. 


| the Egyptians the egg and serpent’s tongue 
_ architectural sculpture of Greece, 


| the,statues of Mithras, 


‘and tongue ornament. 


a mystical collar or necklace of the mundane 
tongue of the serpent of im 
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ights of the picture, nor the ornaments which it represents. 
Whee we sae to put a border between the frame and an 
engraving, plain or coloured, we must take into consideration :— 
(1) The effect of the height of tone of this border upon the 
different tones of thedesign. (2) The effect of the complement- 
tary of the colour of the border upon the colour of thes design. 
(3) The intensity of the diffused light which is considered most 
‘suitable to light the design. Because for a given border-the 
‘mutual relations between the browns, the half-tints, the lights 
and the whites change with the intensity of the daylight, and 


change more for a given composition with certain borders than 


with others. A: composition of small or medium size may be 
‘painted so that the artist himself will do well to choose the 
frame best adapted to it, and to paint up those parts of his 
picture which are contiguous to it. ; 


; The Artist and Nature. 


The position of the artist in relation to nature should be 
continually made clear by the declaration that art, really to be 
art, should at first withdraw itself from nature, and only in the 
last accomplishment return to her. The true meaning of this 
‘seems to be no other than the following :—In all things in nature 
the living principle appears only blindly effective ; if it wéreso 
with the artist he would not be distinguishable from nature 
itself. If it were his wish consciously to subordinate himself 
‘to nature and to repeat things present with a slavish truth, he 
‘would produce masks (larvae) indeed, but no works of art. 

hus he must remove himself from the result, from the creature, 
that. he may elevate himself to the creative energy and 
‘Spiritually-seize on that. By this means he elevates. himself 
into the region of pure ideas, he forsakes the creature that he 
may regain it with thousandfold interest, and in this sense 
certainly to return to nature. The artist should, indeed, above 
‘all things imitate that spirit of nature which, working in the 
-core of things, speaks by form and shape as if by symbols, and 
only in.so far as he seizes this spirit and vitally imitates it has 
he himself created anything of truth. For works which are the 
result of the. mere connection of even beautiful forms would 
‘themselves be without all beauty, as that which gives beauty to 
the whole cannot be form. © It is beyond form—it is the 
essential, the universal, the aspect and expression of the 
‘indwelling spirit of nature. 


Egg and Tongue. 


The egg has been’ from time immemorial among the 
ancients the symbol of the being who createth all things and 
‘hath all things within -himself. It is to be fouiid placed on all 
upon his altars, and in:many ancient 
votive hands of bronze. , Montfaucon has given the representa- 
tion of a statue of Isis, between ithe horns of which is placed 
anegg. The Egyptians also regarded it in profound veneration, 
and, in conjunction with the serpent, held it as representing 
‘the mystery of creation, or the mundane globe, or time and the 
On several of the engraved gems 
published by Stosch are sculptured two crested serpents, raised 
upon their tails, with the mystical egg between them. F rom 
crept into the 
and forms one of their most 
still much used, and called the egg 
It is introduced between the volutes 
of the Ionic order, and may be traced back, as is done 
by Quatremere de Quincy, to the head of Isis, to represent 
I egg and the 
It is also used in the 
great effect, as in the 


elegant ornaments. It is 


mortality, 


entablature of the same order with 


Erechtheum. 


Metaphysical Relations of Painting and Sculpture, 


_ Had no mythology preceded it, art would of itself have 
arrived at and invented gods, 


‘the spirit in its lower developments has a similar relation to 


matter that the soul has with the body, in that it is th 


’ € principle 
of action and movement as matter is 4 i 


of rest and action. 


-apable in rapture, 
ore free from these Passions. Art would be attracted from 
/his side also to the production of god-like natures. . Painting 
“Owever, seems to be i i ; 


‘culpture, for the former represents not merely by bodily forms, 


ut by light and shade, 


itellectual means. 


le things themselves, and wi 

pres a Saree wishes them to be. looked upon 
‘le material in and for 
eae cause that when elevating the 
rit, painting sinks deeper below itself than in a like case does 


propriety to give an evident Preponderance to the spirit. In 
instances where painting strives after the highest it. will 
certainly ennoble the passions by character, moderate them by 
grace, or manifest the power of the soul in them, but those 
higher passions which depend upon the relation of the soul to 
a superior being are fully suited ‘to’ its nature. If sculpture 
fully weighs that power by which a being-exists externally and 
by which it operates in nature against thatiby which it operates 
inwardly and lives as a soul, and thus shuts out mere passivity 
even from matter, so on the other hand may painting here 
moderate to the advantage of the soul the character of 
power and action and change it into that of resignation and 
patience, through which it appears that man is more fitted to 
receive the impressions of the soul and general higher 
influences. From this Opposition alone the predominance of 
sculpture in the ancient and of painting in the modern world 
explains itself, since the mode of thought in the former was 
thoroughly plastic, while that of the latter makes the soul the 
passive organ of higher revelations. If the deviation of plastic 
_ into the sphere of painting is an injury to art, so also is the 
subjugation of painting to the conditions and requirements 
of sculpture an imposed limitation equally arbitrary. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The boast’ and admiration of England is the cathédral 
church of St. Paul. Its claims to an equality with St. Peter’s 
at Rome, excepting for magnitude, have been advanced. That 
such a competition will be easily maintained, candour ‘cannot 
_ allow, if in examining the objections made by foreigners of 
taste we find that they are founded in fact as well as supported 
by opinion. Let us attend to their statement of deficiencies in 
architectural science discoverable in this grand edifice, not to 
insist on those which are more dependent on taste. They 
assert that the essential and visible want of proportion in some 
of the principal dimensions is extremely derogatory to the praise 
which has been given to Sir Christopher Wren for his under- 
Standing the elegant precision of the antique or even the 
excellent modern style which existed in his time, and which he 
was fully enabled to consult and follow. They inquire why the 
architrave and frieze are omitted above the arcades of the 
nave and choir, whilst the entablature is complete in every other 
part of the fabric? Why the summit of the arcade is’ elevated, 
as in the Temple of Peace at Rome, above the capitals of the 
pilasters, for the whole height of the architrave and half that of 
the frieze? Why has the enormous cupola, which appears to 
overwhelm the church, a height and exterior circumference so 
disproportioned to the other dimensions of the edifice? And, 
lastly, why is the inside surface of the cupola made into an 
imperfect cone, which throws the pilasters out of théir upright 
and forces them to lean towards the centre? They contend 
that no similar errors can be detected ‘in the rival temple, nor 
will they allow the great English architect to emulate the fame 
of Michel Angelo and his successors in that stupendous struc- 
ture. As to decoration, which must be suggested and regulated 
by taste alone, it may be wished that Sir Christopher Wren had 
not divided the body of the church into two equal orders, 
instead of adding an attic only, as at St. Peter’s, and that he 
had been more sparing of festoons, ‘which*crowd the surface, 
already broken into minute rustic, to the very summit. Of 
the facade, and particularly of the two hemispherical porticoes 
at either termination of the transept, too mtich cannot ‘be said 
in praise. The vast cupola, no less than the other parts of the 
‘Structure in connection with it, when inspected from one of 
the angular points of the building, acquires a greater harmony 
of parts, as the extreme length is foreshortened and blends 
more accordantly with the whole. It is well known that the 
first design which he gave for this cathedral was more approved 
by its great author; and it has apparently some advantages 
over that which was finally adopted, after many interferences 


and deviations made at the instance of those who directed this 
Sumptuous work, Among other points of superiority may be 
noticed that the whole fabric consisted of one order only, 
instead of an equal division into two, and the grand portico 
Projected with a space and elevation not unequal to that of 
Agrippa added to the Pantheon at Rome. 


Manx Churches. 


Aisles were not used by Manx church architects, the 
single exception being the proposed south aisle to the 
cathedral. This may have arisen from the rudeness of the 
artists, which rendered a pier and an arch formidable. But 
May it not also have originated in the quarterland chapels 
being taken as the models of ecclesiastical architecture ? 
They no doubt had no aisles. The proportion of the churches 
seems to have been nearly the same—from 60 to 70 feet in 
length, from 16 to 20 feet in breadth—very much the pro- 
portion of the Welsh and Northumberland churches, and, as 
Petrie proves, of the ancient Irish ones. Apses were unknown— 
another testimony to the flat end being a principle of the great 


vulptute, On the other hand, it appears with the greater 


Irish school of church art. Towers, with the one exception of 
the cathedral, were not in use. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


PREHISTORIC structures will not, it is to be hoped, come 
into fashion and supersede later styles which can claim to 
have a fair amount of antiquity in their favour. We 
referred a few weeks ago to a modern lake- dwelling erected 
<n Switzerland. A more curious. effort to resuscitate a 
remote age has been attempted in Budapest. It was 
decided to commemorate the archeological discoveries in 
‘Egypt, Assyria and the Crimea of M. AUGUSTUS SOELER, 
the president of the Archzeological Society of Hungary. 
For that purpose a temporary banquet hall was raised which 
represented the subterranean habitations of troglodytes. It 
should have been excavated, but we suppose the sanitary 
authorities would have interfered. The walls were adorned 
with trophies formed of prehistoric lances, javelins, hatchets 
and other weapons. Some of the courses were served on 
iron plates or on baked clay which appeared to be ancient, 
and ‘the toasts were drank out of cows’ horns. How far the 
stewards catered for anthropophagous appetites it would not 
be polite to reveal. 


‘. ‘Tue death is announced of Mr. J. M. GALE, who was 
Jong connected with the Glasgow Waterworks. The pro- 
‘posal to draw a supply from Loch Katrine in 1855 was 
considered revolutionary, but the late J. F. Bateman, the 
chief engineer, had acquired a reputation before Parlia- 
mentary committees, and the Bill for the purpose became 
an Act. One of his principal assistants was the late J. M. 
Gate. According to the Glasgow Herald he was a native 
of Ayr, where he was born in the year 1830. He received 
his education at the local academy, and coming to Glasgow 
in 1844 he entered the office of his elder brother, Mr. 
WittiaAM GALE, who was engineer to the Gorbals Water 
Company. With the view of extending his knowledge 
of engineering, he attended Glasgow University, and studied 
under Professor RANKINE and Professor Lainc. While 
in the office of his brother he was engaged in the designing 
anc construction of the Gorbals Waterworks, which were 
opened in 1847. For eight years he continued in the 
position of assistant to his brother, gaining experience 
which proved valuable to him in his future career. When 
‘the Corporation obtained their Act in 1855 for the intro- 
duction of the new supply from Loch Katrine, Mr. GALE 
acted as engineer 0. the city section of the scheme under 
Mr. BATEMAN, by whom it was designed and carried 
out. In 1859, when the works were completed, he 
-was appointed engineer-iu-chief, and from that time 
onwards until the close of last year he had entire 
charge of the works. The latter years of his life 
were largely devoted to the construction of a second 
aqueduct from Loch Katrine, doubling the water supply of 
the city. 


Mr. PuLLMAN’s name is widely known in connection 
with his luxurious railway carriages which have an effect in 
improving the ordinary carriage on many English lines. 
He also endeavoured to bridge over the chasm between 
capital and labour, but with loss to himself. According to 
an American paper, it was nearly five years ago that the 
Supreme Court of Illinois decided that the Pullman Palace 
Car Company was holding land for other than purely cor- 
porate purposes contrary to law, and ordered the company 
to dispose of its holdings before the end of October of this 
year. This order compelled the sale of about 4,000 acres 
underlying the model town of Pullman, together with the 
many buildings owned by the company and rented to em- 
ployés or devoted to other uses than the manufacturing of 
cars. Very little of the land has so far been sold, but there is 
no intenticn of evading the order of the Court, and much of 
the town of Pullman will be forced through the Chicago 
real-estate market within a sbort time, where it is certain 
to bring high prices. | This will doubtless mean an extra 
division of profits on the company’s stock. Such is the 
end of Mr. Putiman’s fond plan. of settling the labour 
problem. He acted sincerely, but mistakenly, for instead 
.of improving the relations of labour and capital the town of 
Pullman scheme was instrumental in bringing on one of 
the sharpest conflicts between the two factors in production 
ever known. Out of that strike of 1894 grew the legal 
proceedings which ended in securing against the company 
an order of sale of the model town. 
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ABBOTSFORD, ST. HELEN'S WOOD, HASTINGS. nd 

HIS house is built in a very exposed. situation on the 
south side of a wood overlooking the castle and ole 

town. Every precaution has been taken to meet it by building 
hollow brick walls with double casements in all rooms or) 
the south and west elevations. The ground floor is facec 
with random-coursed local limestone of a warm grey colour 
with Portland stone dressings. The upper portion is hun; 
partly with light brindle, Fontley tiles and half timberwork 
the framing throughout being of English oak. . The roof’i) 
covered with similar but darker brindle tiles. Th 
principal rooms are approached from a large hall which if 
panelled with oak framing to the frieze. The chief te 


on the first floor are approached in a similar manne) 
ie. entered from an upper hall or large lounge, as a protec 
tion from draughts. The work has been entrusted to nt 


well executed by Messrs. Simmonps & Co., of Hasting! 
under the supervision of Mr. FREDK. G. KNIGHT, architec 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. Att 


| 


HOUSE, CLIVE AVENUE, CHURCH STRETTON. 


HIS house overlooks the town and the range of hil 

to the west thereof, including Longmynd, whic 

rises to a height of 1,700 feet, and is almost equal! 
beautifully situated. The estimate for this is 7004. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHURCH, CLERGY HOUSE AND is 
PARISH ROOM, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. ; 


alae design was placed second in the late competiti¢ 

for the proposed new church, clergy house ar 
parish room at Southend-on-Sea, Mr. G. F. Bop ey, R./ 
being the assessor. In placing the buildings oa the site, 
flat piece of ground at the top of a slight hill to the sout 
it was thought desirable to join them up into one lar 
block, rather than arranging three separate buildings, n. 
only for the sake of architectural unity and dignity, b) 
also for convenience in use and economy in bulla 
Attention was paid to the position of the clergy house s0 : 
to obtain good light and aspect, and convenience of accé: 
to the church and parish room without going out of doo, 
On the first floor were provided six bedrooms, dressir: 
room and offices, and a small oratory at the hel 
of the stairs looking into the chancel. The chur 
itself is a departure from the usual plan, a spacios 
nave 4o feet wide leading by three arches into a sl} 
wider chancel, which is divided into choir and chaps 
by lateral screenwork. _ The roof principals were intendl 
to be of steel, exerting no thrust and making: the roof ; 
light as possible. The materials externally would he 
been local red bricks, stone dressings and hand-made ti} 
for roofs. Internally the church was intended to ° 
plastered and whitened with colour decoration on the wi® 
wooden ceiling, and a high coloured wood dado. Alle 
screenwork would have been richly coloured and decorat!, 
together with the fittings, and the walls adorned wh 
pictures. The estimated cost for the structural wé: 
supplied by Messrs. Witt1am Kine & Son, contractors) 
3 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., through Messrs. Ganp’s 
BENISON, quantity surveyors, of 22 Essex Street, Strand,W - 
was 12,700/, and the joint authors of. the design are ! 
Grorrry Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. ARTHUR STRATIN 
A.R.1.B.A., both of 2 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Squé 
W.C. The drawing of the interior was hung in this ye’ 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


CATHEDRAL SEBIES._EXETER: SYLEE’3 CHANTRY, AND cHall 
OF sr. PAUL. f 


~T. PAUL'S Chapel and Sy1ke’s Chantry open oul? 
the north transept of the cathedral. The forme! 
believed to have been built during the episcopate of Bis) 
Quivit (1280-91). _ One of the bosses shows St. P! 
leaning upon a sword. The chapel is lighted by window? 
three sides. Close to it is WiLL1AM SyLKE’s chantry. 
is said to have been sub-chanter.of the cathedral, and ? 
buried in 1508. The little chapel originally contal’ 
many statuettes, which from time to time were mutila‘ 
as well as a figure of the founder, who is represented? 
almost a skeleton in a winding-sheet. Over the arch wl? 
shelters it is the inscription :—‘“‘ Sum q’ cris, fue! 
g°. 94. es, p me precor ora, Will. Sylke.” | 
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) IREMENTS. and, apprentices who can pay high premiums are too often 
L Ta dead the relations of scientific | Preferred to those who are well educated, and the old rule-of- 
Sa Lecad See Anst ties iene pointed out that we thumb processes are preferred to new developments, a con- 
cre ier oce of a new “struggle for existence,” a struggle | Setvatism too often depending upon the master’s own want of 


: knowledge. 
sich, Sanne Cone rat eo. On util Only rthes fatest I should not be doing my duty if I did not point out that 
| rvives. 


: ie : the defeat of our industries one after another, concerning which 
: oe —not iB waict 
If 1s a struggle, between organised species—nations—not |r og Rosebery and’ Mr. Chamberlain’ express their 


if individuals or any class of individuals. . It is, more- | POM +0 é thei. 
ae lg fekeeatt al Si tape and brains take the place of anxiety, is by no means the only thing we have to consider. 
tte a acu on which depended the result of those con- The matter is not one which concerns our industrial classes 
1} n ; i : 

om eich up to the present, have determined the history and | °7y, te: retro Oe must be peace for its own’sake ; and 
j-ts al The school, the university, the laboratory and | Since the full life of a nation with a constantly increasing com- 
se of nations. e school, Ys '| plexity not only of industrial but of high national aims, depends 


leput itis-evident that if this or Ree haa be true our peed ns universal Pasence os the aye spirit—in other 
? ‘as . - — 
dustries cannot be involved alone; the scientific spirit, brain- | W°T4S, brain-power—our whole national life is involved. 


\wer, must not be limited to the workshop if other nations | 7, , Necessity for a Body dealing with the Organisation of 
‘ilise it in all branches of their administration and executive. oi : 
| It is a question of an important change of front. It isa ; nor at 
(estion of finding a new basis of stability for the Empire in The present awakening in relation to the nation’s real 
f:e of new conditions. I am certain that those familiar with | needs is largely due to the warnings of men of science. But 
{2 present state of things will acknowledge that the Prince of | Mr. Balfour’s terrible Manchester picture of our present 
Vales’s call, ‘‘Wake up!” applies quite as much to the! educational condition shows that the warning, which has been 
lembers of the Government, as it does to the leaders of going on now for more than fifty years, has not been forcible 
ilustry. enough; but if my contention that other reorganisations besides 
What is wanted is a complete organisation of the resources | that of our education are needed is well founded, and if men 
, the nation, so as to enable it best to face all the new pro- | of, sciénce are to act the part of good citizens in taking their 
lzms which the progress of science, combined with the ebb | share in endeavouring to bring about a better state of. things, 
«d flow of population and other factors in international com- | the question arises, Has the neglect of their warnings so far 
jtition, are ever bringing before us. Every Minister, every|| been due to the way in which these have been given ? 
j blic department, is involved, and this being so,.it is the duty Lord Rosebery, in the address to a chamber of commerce 
othe whole nation—King, Lords and Commons—to do what | from which I have already quoted, expressed ‘his opinion that 
!aecessary to place our scientific institutions on a proper foot- | such bodies do not €xercisé so much influence as might be 
iy in order to enable us to “face the music,” whatever the expected of them. But if commercial men do not use all the 
flure may bring. The idea that science is useful only to our | power their organisation provides, do they not by having built 
l.ustries comes from want of thought. If anyone is under the | up such an Organisation put us students of science to shame, 
loression that Britain is only suffering at present from the who-are still the most disorganised members of the com. 
vnt of the scientific spirit among our industrial classes, and | munity? ; 2 
tit those employed in the State service possess adequate} . Here, in my opinion, we have the real reason why the 
{tin-power and grip of the conditions of the modern world | scientific needs of the nation fail to command the attention 
19 which science so largely enters, let him read the report of | either of the public or of successive Governments. At present 
} Royal Commission on the War in South Africa. There he appeals on this or on that behalf are the appeais of individuals; 
vl see how the whole “system ” employed was, in Sir Henry | science has no collective voice on the larger national 
‘1ckenbury’s words applied to a part of it, “ unsuited to the questions; there is no organised body which formulates her 
(uirements of an army which is maintained to enable us to demands. 
ike war.” Let him read also in the address of the President. During many years it has been part of my duty to consider 
the Society of Chemical Industry what drastic steps had to | such matters, and I have been driven to the conclusion that 
) taken by chambers of commerce and “‘a quarter of a million | our great crying need is to bring about an organisation of men 
{vorking men” to get the Patent Law Amendment Act into | of science and all interested in science similar to those which 
per shape in spite of all the advisers and officials of the’ prove so effective in other branches of human activity. For 
sird of Trade. Very few people realise the immense number | the last few years I have dreamt of a chamber, guild, league, 
{cientific problems the solution of which is required for the | call it what you will, with a wide and large membership, which 
te service. The nation itself is a gigantic workshop, and | should give us what, in my opinion, 1s so urgently needed. 
f more our rulers and legislators, administrators and Quite recently I sketched out. such an organisation, but what 
cutive officers possess the scientific spirit, the more the rule | was my astonishment to find that I had been forestalled, and 
{humb is replaced in the State service by scientific methods, | by the founders of the British Association. 
imore able shall we be, thus armed at ail points, to compete 
1-essfully with other countries along all lines of national as The First Work of such an Organisation. 


(as of commercial activity. I it j 
ie ‘ ‘ ? suppose it 1s my duty, after I have suggested the need of 
_f is obvious that the power of a nation for war, in men and Organisation, to tell you my personal opinion as to the matters 


‘sand ships, is one thing ; its power in the peace struggles | where we suffer most in consequence of our lack of organisation 
) hich I have referred is another. In the latter the source | at the present time 


| standard of national efficiency are entirely changed. To Our position as a nation, our success as merchants, are in 


Reshite: aaa there hg be Sere or Superiority in | peril chiefly—dealing with preventable causes—because of our 
7 P ares orbs. 20 meet the new peace con-|| tc, of completely efficient universities and our neglect of 
‘Ons, there thust ‘be equality or soperiority in universities, | research. ‘This research has a double end. A professor who 
‘atific organisation and everything which’ conduces to 3 leven; h 1 : thusi ; 
- ter brain-power. s hot learning cannot teach properly or arouse enthusiasm in 
: ‘ , oe hs his students; while a student of anything who is unfamiliar 
(Dur Industries are suffering in the present International with research methods, and without that training which 
Ries Competition. . research brings, will not be in the best position to apply his 
Che present condition of the nation, so far as its knowledge in after-life. From neglect of research comes 
(stries are concerned, is as well known not only imperfect education and a small output of new applications and 
the Prime Minister, but to other political leaders | "¢W knowledge to reinvigorate our industries. From imperfect 
ind out of the Cabinet, as it is to you and to me education comes the unconcern touching scientific matters and 
‘are suffering because trade | the too frequent absence of the scientific spirit in the nation 
! g trade no longer follows the flag h ] 
a the old days, but because trade follows the brains, and generally, from the court to’ the parish ae i 
1nanufacturers are too apt to be careless in securing them. inte Pose to deal as briefly as ‘I can with each of these 
‘te chemical establishment in Germany 4c0 doctors of | Pts: ty a 
(ce, the best'the universities there can turn out, have been Universities. 
voyed at different times in late years. In the United I have shown that, so far as our industries are concerned, 
‘'s the most successful students in the higher teaching | the cause of our failure has been run to earth; it is fully recog- 
na they have finished their | nised that it arises from the insufficiency of our universities 
e of training and put into charge of large concerns, so | both in numbers and efficiency, so that not only our captains of 
| he idea has got abroad that youth is the password of suc- | industry, but those employed in the nation’s work generally, do 
in American industry. It has been forgotten that the | not secure a training similar to that afforded by other nations. 
« product of the highest scientific education must neces- | No additional endowment of primary, secondary or technical 
1 be young, and that it is the training and not the age | instruction will mend matters. This is not merely the opinion 
l: determines his employment, In Britain, on the other ee men of science; our great towns know it, our Ministers 
now it. 
orman Lockyer as president Our conception of a university has changed. University 
education is no longer regarded as the luxury of the rich, which 
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concerns only those who can afford to pay heavily for it. The 
‘Prime Minister in a recent speech, while properly pointing out 
that the collective effect of our public and secondary schools 
‘upon British character cannot be overrated, frankly acknow- 
‘ledgéd’ that the boys of seventeen or eighteen who have 
to. be educated in them: “do not care a farthing about 
the world they live in except in ‘so far as it concerns the 
‘cricket:field or the football-field or the river.” On this ground 
they are not tobe taught science; and hence, when they pro- 
ceed to the university, their curriculum is limited to subjects which 
‘were better taught before the modern world existed oreven Galileo 
was born. But the science which these young gentlemen neg- 
lect, with the full approval of their teachers, on their way 
‘through the school and the university to politics, the Civil 
‘Service, or the management of commercial concerns, is now 
one of the great necessities of a nation; and our universities 
“must become as much the insurers of the future progress as 
battleships are the insurers of the present power of States. In 
other words, university compétition between States is now as 
‘potent as competition in building ‘battleships, and itis on this 
:-gtound: that: our university-conditions: become of the: highest 
national ‘concern, and therefore have to be referred to here, 
and ail the more because our industries are not alone in 
‘question, bats 


Why we have not more Universities. 


Chief among the causes which have brought us_ to the 
terrible condition of inferiority as compared with other nations 
‘in which we find ourselves are our carelessness in the matter 
of education and our false notions of the limitations of State 
‘functions in relation to the conditions of modern civilisation. 

Time was when the Navy was largely a matter of private 
‘and local effort. William the Conqueror gave privileges to the 
‘Cinque Ports on the condition that they furnished fifty-two 
-ships when wanted. In the time of Edward III., of 730 sail 
engaged in the siege of Calais 705 were “people’s ships.” All 
-this-has passed away ; for our first line of defence we no longer 
depend on private and local effort. 

' Time was when not a penny was spent by the State on 
‘elementary education. Again, we no longer depend upon 
private and local effort. The Navy and primary education are 
now recognised as properly calling upon the public for the 
necessary financial support. But when we pass from primary 
‘to-university education, instead of State endowment we find 
State neglect; we are in a region where it is nobody’s business 
‘to see that anything is done. 

We in Great Britain have thirteen universities competing 
-with 134 State and privately endowed in the United States and 
‘twenty-two State endowed in Germany. I leave other 
‘countries out of consideration for lack of time, and I omit all 
reference to higher institutions for technical training, of which 
1Germany alone possesses nine of university rank, because 
they are less important; they instruct rather than educate, and 
cour. want is education. The: German State gives: to one 
aniversity more than the British Government allows to all the 
universities and university colleges in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales put together. These are the conditions which 
regulate the production of brain-power in the United States, 
“Germany and Britain respectively, and the excuse of’ the 
Government is that this is a matter for private effort. Do not 
our Ministers of State know that other civilised countries grant 
efficient State aid, and, further, that private effort has provided 
in Great Britain less than 10 per cent. of. the sum thus: fur- 
nished in the United States in addition to State aid? Are they 
content that we should go under in the great struggle of the 

modern world because the Ministries of other States are wiser, 
and because the individual citizens of another country are more 
generous than our own? ! 

If we grant that there was some excuse for the State’s 
neglect so long as the higher teaching dealt only with words, 
and books alone had to be provided (for the streets of London 
and Paris have been used as classrooms at a pinch), it must 
not be forgotten that during the last 100 years not only has 
knowledge been enormously increased, but things have re- 
placed words, and fully equipped laboratories must take the 
place of books and classrooms if university training worthy of 
the name is to be provided.. There is much more difference in 
size and kind between an old and a new university than there 
is between the old caravel and a modern battleship, and the 
endowments must follow suit. 

_ What are the facts relating to private endowment in this 
country? In spite of the munificence displayed by a small 
number of individuals in some localities, the truth must be 
spoken. In depending in our country upon this form of endow- 
ment we are trusting to a,broken reed. If we take the twelve 
English university colleges, the forerunners of universities 
unless we are to perish from lack of knowledge, we find that 
private effort during sixty years has found less than 4,000,000/. ; 
that is, 2,000,000/, for buildings, and 40,000/. a year income. 
This gives us an average of 166,000/, for buildings, and 3,300/. 
for yearly income. 


= 
What is the scale of private effort we have to compete 1}} 
in regard to the American universities?” hey eee 
In the United States during the last few years univers ¢. 
ahd colleges have received more than 40,000,000/. from j 


| source alone; private effort supplied nearly 7,000,00¢/, iny 
2 od } 


years 1898-1900.** 4 “7 ‘ ~ a, Sees ir 

Next consider the amount of State aid to univers e 
afforded in Germany. The’ buildings of the new Universit 
Strasburg have already cost’ nearly a million, that is, abov4 
much as has yet been found by private effort for building j 


“Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle \ 


Sheffield. The Government annual endowment of the sj 
German university is more than 49,0007. i 
This is what’ private endowment does for us in Eng 
against State endowment in Germany. : as 
But the State does-really concede the principle ; its p 
contribution to our universities and colleges amou 
155,6002, a year.’ No capital sum, however, is taken 
buildings. ‘Fhe State’ endowment of the University of Br) 
in 1891-92 amounted to 168,7772. ea 
When, then, we consider the large endow 
university education both in‘the United States and 
itis obvious that State aid only can make any valid co 
tion possible with either. ~The more we’ study the fa 
more statistics are gone into, the more do we find that we, 
large extent, ldck both of the sources of endowment pee 
or other, or both, of which other nations depend. We. 
between two stools, and the prospect is hopeless withou 
drastic changes. And first among these, if we intend to ge 
of the present Slough of Despond, must be the giving up 
the idea of relying upon private effort. ‘ ii 
To compete on equal grounds with other nations we 13 
have more universities, But this is not all—we want 4 
better endowment of all the existing ones, not forgetting be 
opportunities for research on the part of both professors 1 
students. Another crying need is that of more professors 1 
better pay. Another is the reduction of fees ; they shoul} 
reduced to the level existing in those countries which are in 
peting with us—to, say, one-fifth of their present rates, \2 
to enable more students in the secondary and technical scl) 
to complete their education. : Bei 
In all these ways facilities would be afforded for provi 
the highest instruction to a much greater number of studt 
At present there are almost as many professors and’ instru) 
in the universities and colleges of the United States as » 
are day students in the universities and colleges of ‘the Ur 
Kingdom. . «aap 
Men of science, our leaders of industry and the chii' 
our political parties all agree that our present want of hi 
education—in other: words, properly equipped universitie- 
heavily handicapping us in the present race for comm: 
supremacy, because it provides a relatively inferior hi 
power, which is leading to a relatively reduced national incr 
The facts show that in this country we cannot depend } 
private effort to put matters right. How about local effor 
Anyone who studies the statistics of modern municipé.! 
will see that it is impossible for them to raise rates fot 
building and upkeep of universities. 15 a 
The buildings of the most modern university in Ger} 
have cost a million. For upkeep the yearly sums fn 
chiefly by the State, for German universities of difie 
grades, taking the incomes of seven out of the twent) 
universities as examples, are :— ; 


A wd it 


First class 7 ~ 6 Berlin’ >) “Ze es 

Second clase i an ' CaHikee \ : . 56,000 
Third class 2 ; Seats I. 4 48,000 
Fourth class 5 je ttee \. ‘ 37,000 


if Leeds, which is to have a university, is ct} 
with the fourth class German standard, a rate must be 
of 7d. in the pound for, yearly expenses, independent 

‘buildings. But the facts are that our towns are already | 
breaking strain. During the last. fifty years, in spl 

enormous increases in rateable values, the rates have g¢’ 
from about 2s..to about 7s. in the pound for real local pur® 
But no university can be. a merely local institution. 


Thus, 


How to get more Universities. ~~ | 

What, then, is to be done? Fortunately, we have F 
cedent admirably in point, the consideration of which ma’ 
us to answer this question. % 
I have pointed out that in old days our Navy was (! 
provided by local and private effort. F ortunately for us? 
days have passed away; but some twenty years ago, i. 
of a large expenditure, it began to be felt by those who 
that in consequence of the increase of foreign navies 00 
power was threatened, as now, in consequence of the isi 


of foreign universities, our brain-power is threatened, 


| 


t ; i 
| The nation slowly woke up to find that its enormous com- 


jerce was no longer insured at sea, that in relation to foreign 
ivies our own had been suffered to dwindle to such an extent 
fat it was no longer capable of doing the duty which the 
ition expected of it even in times of peace. At first this 
jvelation was received with a shrug of incredulity, and the 
}ace-at-any-price party denied that anything was needed ; but 
(great teacher arose; as the facts were inquired into, the 
<spicion changed into an alarm; men of all parties saw that 
<mething must be done. Later the nation was ‘thoroughly 
ayused, and with an universal agreement the principle was 
Id down that, cost what it might to enforce our sea-power,, 
«t Navy must be made and maintained of a strength greater 
iin those of any two possibly contending Powers. After 
(ablishing this principle, the next thing to do was to give 
vect to it. What did the nation do after full discussion and 
jjuiry? A Bill was brought in in 1888, and a sum of 
4500,0007, was voted in order, during the next five years, 
tinaugurate a large shipbuilding programme, so that Britain 
a1 Britain’s commerce might be guarded on the high seas in 
ay event. : 

) Since then we have spent 120,000,0c0/. on new ships, and 
(S year we spend still more millions on still more new ships. 
Ithese prove insufficient to safeguard our sea-power, there is 
doubt that the nation will increase them, and I have not 
tard that anybody has suggested an appeal to private effort. 

_ How, then, do we stand with regard to universities, recog- 
ting them as the chief producers of brain-power, and there- 
fe the equivalents of battleships in relation to sea-power ? 
[) their numbers come up to the standard established by the 
‘.miralty principle to which I have referred ? Let us attempt 
(get a rough-and-ready estimate of ‘our educational position 
, counting universities as the Admiralty counts battleships. 
|ay rough-and-ready, because we have other helps to greater 
).in-power to consider besides universities, as the Admiralty 
| Other Ships to consider besides ironclads. 

|In the first place, let us inquire if they are equal in number 


«hose of any two nations commercially competing with us. 
In the United Kingdom we had until quite recently thirteen, 
these, one is only three years old as a teaching university, 
|. another is still merely an examining board. 
‘In Germany there are twenty-two universities 3 in France, 
ler recent legislation, fifteen; in Italy, twenty-one, It is 
i cult to give the number in the United States, because it is 
lir, from the tables given in the report of the Commissioner 
{tducation, that some colleges are more important than some 
lversities, and both give the degree of Ph.D. But of 
iversities in title we have 1 34. Among these, there are 
.y-six with more than fifty professors and instructors, and 
teen with more than 150. ‘I will take that figure. 
Suppose we consider the United States and Germany, our 
Lf commercial compétitors, and apply the Admiralty prin- 
is. We should require, allowing for population, eight 
\itional universities at the very lowest estimate. 
We see, then, that instead of having universities equalling 
| umber those of two of our chief competitors together, they 
‘by‘no means equal to those of either of them singly. ; 
\fter this statement of the facts, anyone who has belief in 
|, importance of higher education will have ‘no difficulty in 
terstanding the origin of the present condition of British 
\stry and its constant decline, first in one direction and then 
nother, since the tremendous efforts made in the United 
tes and Germany began to take effect. 
-f, indeed, there be anything wrong about the comparison, 
error Can only arise from one of two sources—either the 
(airalty is thoughtlessly and wastefully spending money, or 
|'€ 1S no Connection whatever between the higher intelligence 
1 the prosperity of a nation. I have already referred to the 
(s of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery on this point ; 
‘crow what Mr. Chamberlain has done at Birmingham : we 
lw the strenuous efforts made by the commercial leaders of 
| ichester and Liverpool 3 we know also the opinion of men 
sience. ; 
f while we spend so freely to maintain our sea-power our 
| rt of manufactured articles is relatively reduced because 
| >ompetitors beat us in the markets of the world, what is 
end of the vista thus Opened up to us? A Navy growing 
\ger every year and requiring larger votes to guard our 
inerce and communications, and a vanishing quantity of 
fnerce to guard—a reduced national income to meet an 
> asing taxation. 


8 


oe building battleships—were, in fact, considering brain- 
r ee S€a-power afterwards. 7 

irély It 1s my duty as your President to point out the 
er ahead, if such ignoring’ of the true situation should be’ 
ed to continue, May I express a hope that at last, in 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s words, “ The time is coming when governw 
ments will give more attention to this matter”? ‘ 


What will they cost ? 


The comparison shows that we want eight new universities, 
some of which, of course, will be colleges promoted to uni- 
versity rank and fitted to carry on university work. Three of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds. ° 

Let us take this number and deal with it on the battleship 
condition,’ although a modern university on American or 
German models will cost more to build than a battleship. ~ ‘ 

If our present university shortage be dealt with on battleship. 
conditions, to correct it we should expend at least 8,000,000/. 
for new construction, and for the pay-sheet we should have to’ 
provide (8x 50,0207 ) 400,000/. yearly for Zersonnel and upkeep; « 
for it is of no use to build either: ships or universities without 


manning them... Let-us. say roughly, capitalising the yearly 


payment at 2} per cent., 24,000,000/. 

At this stage it is important to inquire whether this sum, 
arrived at by analogy merely, has any relation to our real 
university needs. 

‘I have spent a year in making inquiries, as full as I 
could make them, of friends conversant with the real present 
needs of each of the universities, old and new. I have 
obtained statistics which would fill a volume, and’ personally’ 
I believe that this sum at least is required to bring our 
university system up to anything like the level which is insisted 
upon both in the United States and in Germany. Even 
Oxford, our oldest university, will still continue to be a mere’ 
bundle of colleges unless three millions are provided to enable 
the university, properly so-called, to take her place among her 
sisters of the modern world, and Sir Oliver Lodge, the principal 
of our very youngest university, Birmingham, has shown in 
detail how five millions can be usefully and properly applied in 
that one locality to utilise for the good of the nation the 
enthusiasm and scientific capacity which are only waiting for 
adequate opportunity of development. 

How is this money to be raised? | reply, without hesita-. 
tion, duplicate the Navy Bill of 1888-89 ; do at once for brain- 
power what we so successfully did then for sea-power. 

Let 24,030,000/, be set apart from one asset, our national 
wealth, to increase the other, brain-power. Let it be assigned’ 
and borrowed as it is wanted ; there will be a capital sum for 
new buildings to be erected in the next five or ten years, the’ 


interest of the remainder to go towards increased annual 


endowments, 

There need be no difficulty about allocating maney to the’ 
various institutions. Let each university make up its mind as 
to which rank of the German universities it wishes to eimulate. 
When this claim has been agreed to the sums necessary to 
provide the buildings and teaching staff of that class of 
university should be granted without demur. 

It is the case of battleships over again, and money need 
not be spent more freely in one case than in the other. 

Let me at once say that this sum is not to be regarded as 
practically gone when spent, as in the case of a short-lived iron- 
clad. It is a loan which will bear a high rate of interest. 
This is not my opinion merely ; it is the opinion of those con- 
cerned in great industrial enterprises and fully alive to the 
origin and effects of the present condition of things. 

I have been careful to point out that the statement that our' 
industries are suffering from our relative neglect of science does 
not rest on my authority. But if this be true, then if our 
annual production is less by only two millions than it might 
have been, having two millions less to divide would be 
equivalent to our having forty or fifty millions less capital 
than we should have had if we had been more scientific. 

Sir John Brunner, in a speech connected with the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, stated recently that if we asa 
nation were now to borrow ten millions of money in order to 
help science by putting up buildings and endowing professors, 
we should get the money back in the course of a generation a 
hundredfold. He added that there was no better investment 
for a business man than the encouragement of science, and: 
that every penny he possessed had come from the application 
of science to commerce. ; 

According to Sir Robert Giffen, the United Kingdom as a 
going concern was in 1901 worth 16,000,000,000/, 

Were we to put aside 24,000,000/. for gradually organising, 
building and endowing new universities, and making the exist-' 
ing ones more efficient, we should still be worth 15,976,000,000/,' 
——a property well worth defending by ‘all the means, and chief, 
among these brain-power, we can command. ; 

If it be held that this, or anything like it, is too great a’ 
price to pay for correcting past carelessness or stupidity, the 
reply is that the 120,000,000/. recently spent on the Navy,’a 
sum five’ times greater, has been spent to correct a sleepy: 
blunder, not one-whit more inimical to the ‘future welfare of 
our country than that which has brought about our present’ 
educational position. We had not sufficiently recognised what. 


wh 


‘other nations had done in the way of shipbuilding, just as until 
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now we have not recognised what they have been doing in 
university building. 

Further, I am told that the sum of 24,000,coo/. is less than 
half the amount by which Germany is yearly enriched by 
having improved upon our chemical industries, owing to our 
lack of scientific training. Many other industries have been 
attacked in the same way since, but taking this one instance 
alone, if we had spent this money fifty years ago, when the 
Prince Consort first called attention to our backwardness, the 
nation would now be much richer than it is, and would have 
much less to fear from competition. 

Suppose we were to set about putting our educational 
house in order, so as to secure a higher quality and greater 
quantity of brain-power, it would not be the first time in history 
that this has been done. Both Prussia after Jena and France 
after Sedan acted on the view :— 


When land is gone and money spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 


After Jena, which left Prussia a “bleeding and lacerated mass,” 
the king and his wise counsellors, among them men who had 
gained knowledge from Kant, determined, as they put it, “to 
supply the loss of territory by intellectual effort.” 

What did they do? In spite of universal poverty three 
universities, to say nothing of observatories and other institu- 
tions, were at once founded, secondary education was de- 
veloped, and in a few years the mental resources were <o well 
looked after that Lord Palmerston defined the kingdom in 
question as “a country of damned professors.” 

After Sedan—a battle, as Moltke told us, “won by the 
schoolmaster ”—France made even more strenuous efforts. 
The old University of France, with its “ academies ” in various 
places, was replaced by fifteen independent universities, in all 
of which are faculties of letters, sciences, law and medicine. 

The development of the University of Paris has been truly 
marvellous. In 1897-98 there were 12,009 students, and the 
cost was 200,coo/. a year. 

But even more wonderful than these examples is the 
“intellectual effort”? made by Japan, not after a war, but to 
prepare for one. 

The questicn is, Shall we wait for a disaster and then 
imitate Prussia and France, or shall we follow Japan and 
thoroughly prepare by “ intellectual effort” for the industrial 
struggle which lies before us? 

Such an effort seems to me to be the first thing any national 
or imperial scientific organisation should endeavour to bring 
about. 

The Need of a Scientific National Council. 

In referring to the new struggle for existence among 
civilised communities I pointed out that the solution of a large 
number of scientific problems is now daily required for the 
State service, and that in this and other ways the source and 
standard of national efficiency have been greatly changed. 

Much evidence bearing upon the amount of scientific 
knowledge required for the proper administration of the public 
departments, and the amount of scientific work done by and for 
the nation, was brought before the Royal Commission on 
Science presided over by the late Duke of Devonshire now 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

The Commission unanimously recommended that the State 
should be aided. by a scientific council in facing the new 
problems constantly arising. 

But while the Home Government has apparently made up 
its mind to neglect the advice so seriously given, it should be a 
source of gratification to us all to know that the application of 
the resources of modern science to the economic, industrial and 
agricultural development of India has for many years engaged 
the earnest attention of the Government of that country. The 
Famine Commissioners of 1878 laid much stress on the 
institution of scientific inquiry and experiment designed to 
lead to the gradual increase of the food supply and to the 
greater stability of agricultural outturn, while the experience of 
recent years has indicated the increasing importance of the 
study of the economic products and mineral-bearing tracts. 

Lord Curzon has recently ordered the heads of the various 
scientific departments to form a board, which shall meet twice 
annually, to begin with, to formulate a programme and to 
review past work. The board is also to act as an advisory 
committee to the Government, providing among other matters 
for the proper co-ordination of all matters of scientific inquiry 
affecting India’s welfare. 

Lord Curzon is to be warmly congratulated upon the step 
he has taken, which is certain to bring benefit to our great 
dependency. 

The importance of such a board is many times greater at 
home, with so many external as well as internal interests to 
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The answer is, there is such a council. I fancy very mz 
like what our Privy Council once was. It consists of repre 1 
tatives of the Ministry, the universities, the industries 1, 
agriculture. It is small, consisting of about a dozen memt*s 
consultative, and it reports direct to the Emperor. It does 
industrial war what military and so-called defence council) 
for national armaments; it considers everything relating toh 
use of brain-power in peace—from alterations in school reg z 
tions and the organisation of the universities to railway re 
and fiscal schemes, including the adjustment of duties, 
informed that what this council advises generally becomes jy 

It should be pretty obvious that a nation so provided 1); 
have enormous chances in its favour. It is a questio < 
drilled battalions against an undisciplined army, of the us\¢ 
the scientific spirit as opposed to the hope of “mudcn 
through.” 

Mr. Haldane has recently reminded us that “the weajr 
which. science places in the hands _of those who engas | 
great rivalries of commerce jeave those who are without tln 
however brave, as badly off as were the dervishes of Omi 
man against the Maxims of Lord Kitchener.” 

Without such a machinery as this, how can our Mini 
and our rulers be kept completely informed on a thou 
things of vital importance? Why should our position a 
requirements as an industrial and thinking nation receive i 
attention from the authorities than the head-dress of h 
Guards? How, in the words of Lord Curzon, can “thei 
and vigour of a nation be summed up before the world irk 
person of its sovereign” if the national organisation. js 
defective that it has no means of keeping the head oft 
State informed on things touching the most vital and lain 
interests of the country? We seem to be still in the Pax 
lithic Age in such matters, the chief difference being thatt 
sword has replaced the flint implement. 

Some may say that it is contrary to our habit to expec! 
Government to interest itself too much or to spend mone'c 
matters relating to peace; that war dangers are the only \ 
to be met or to be studied. 

But this view leaves science and the progress of scienc)) 
of the question. Every scientific advance is now, and Wi! 
the future be more and more applied to war. It is no lo; 
a question of an armed force with scientific corps; it is ace 
tion of an armed force scientific from top to bottom, Tlr 
God the Navy has already found this out. Science willl 
mately rule all the operations both of peace and war," 
therefore the industrial and the fighting population must ) 
have a large common ground of education. Already it i 
looking too far ahead to see that in a perfect State therey 
be a double use of each citizen—a peace use and a war t! 
and the more science advances, the more the old differi 
between the peaceful citizen and the man at arms willli 
appear. The barrack, if it still exists, and the workshopy 
be assimilated; the land unit, like the battleship, will beco® 
school of applied science, self-contained, in which the offe 
will be the efficient teachers. 

I do not think it is yet recognised how much the proé 
of national defence has thus become associated with that | 
which we are now chiefly concerned. 

These, then, are some of the reasons which compel 1: 
point out that a scientific council, which might be a sciell 
committee of the Privy Council, in dealing primarily witkt 
national needs in times of peace, would be a source of stre3 
to the nation. ; 

To sum up, then, my earnest appeal to you is to gin 
your loins and see to it that the science of the British Ent 
shall no longer remain unorganised. I have endeavourt 
point out to you how the nation at present suffers front 
absence of a powerful, continuous, reasoned expressl0 
scientific opinion, urging in season and out of season tha’ 

shall be armed as other nations are, with efficient univer! 
and facilities for research to uphold the flag of Britain ut 
domain of learning and discovery, and what they alon: 
bring. Bei 

T have also endeavoured to show how, when this Is \) 
the nation will still be less strong than it need be if there br 
added to our many existing councils another, to secure’ 
even during peace the benefits which a proper co-ordinat!! 
scientific effort in the nation’s interest can bring shall ni 
neglected as they are at present. 5 male 

Lest some of you may think that the scientific organis! 
which I trust you will determine to found would risk succt? 

working on such large lines, let me remind you that in i 
when the late Prince Consort occupied this chair, he peter 
“ impediments ” to scientific progress, and said, “ they are 
such as can only be successfully dealt with by the powerfu! 
of the State or the long purse of the nation.” 


look after—problems common to peace and war, problems 
requiring the help of the economic as well as of the physical 
sciences. 

_ _It may be asked, What is done in Germany, where science 
is fostered and utilised far more than here ? 


If the Prince Consort had lived to continue his advoca’ 
science, our position to-day would have been very alle 
His early death was as bad for Britain as the loss of 4 i 
campaign. If we cannot make up what we have lost sa} 
cannot mend. | 
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sent condition of things before you. ; 
you agree with me, to see that it be put right. 
will. 


t+ 


THE WORK OF THE ART SCHOOLS. 


H . . 
: I on the results of the art examinations, 
| appeared :— 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
: Examiner: H. W. O. Hagreen. 


The average qualit 


- last year. 
have not been sufficientl 
correction of the student’s own work. 

At the day examination the average 

_draughtsmanship was credi 


had been studied, and that a grea 
tittle idea of turning their knowledge to any practical account, 


PERSPECTIVE, 
Examiner ; H. Walter Lonsdale. 
An improvement is evident in 


the corresponding one of last year. 

This improvement is maintained in th 
an ability in readily applying their knowle 
perspective to the practical solution o 

/an unaccustomed form being shown b 
| candidates. 

FREEHAND DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 
Examiners : W.J. Donne and W. N orris, A.R.C.A. (London). 
|, The new conditions imposed this year, viz. “to be finished 
with a brush or pen, 
results, 

There is a great variety of brush line and penwork; in some 
nstances a very intelligent rendering is given, and in sthers 
in inexpressive, thin and monotonous line. 


MODEL DRawinc. 
Sxaminers; Martin A. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A. 
John Parker. 

The examiners are of the opinion that there is a steady im- 
rovement in the standard of merit of the exercises submitted 
or examination, but the level of the work in the day examina- 
on is not so high as that of the evening. 

It is gratifying to note that fewer students are now presented 
ithout sufficient Preparation for the present advanced charac- 
or of the examination. 


DRAWING IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 


(London) and 


‘xaminers : 


Henry Bayfield and John Somerscales, A.R.C.A. 
(London). 
|_A fair number of drawings done at the evening and day 


‘aminations show careful and good work, but in a consider- 
le number of exercises a falling-off in method is apparent, 
curacy of drawing giving place to a looseness and vagueness 
execution, which may be suggestive and Picturesque, but 
not calculated to develop a sound knowledge of this subject. 


DRAWING ON THE BLACKBOARD. 

\Examiner : S, J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A. (London), H.M.C.I. 

_ At training colleges a higher average standard of work 
‘'s naturally to be looked for this year, as no “first year” 
‘idents were admitted to the examinations ; and it js grati- 
ing to report that the exercises generally reached a high 
lel, b ing quite up to anticipation. In many cases it was 
Cite evident that an excellent course of study had been 
{ lowed, though here and. there unmistakable signs of 
‘wholesome cram in memory drawing were to be seen. 


The level of last year is maintained in the work done at 
*10ols of art and art classes. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Examiner » Professor T. Roger Smith. 

The number of candidates was less than last year 
| rage quality of the work was, however, much higher. 
Generally speaking the work, and especially the drawings, 
he by those candidates who have gained high marks is 
_uestionably good, and there are few discreditable failures. 


| DRAWING FROM THE A 


? 


the 


‘Thenumber of good drawings is considerable, and 

; amongst 
€ some are entitled to be called excellent, Almost thagugticae 

| 
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I have done what I feel to be my duty in bringing the pre- 
It is now your duty, if 
You can if you 


E following extracts from the reports of the examiners 
1992, have 


y of the papers worked at the evening 
_ examination was higher than in the corresponding examination 
There is still evidence that in many classes lectures 
y supplemented by supervision and 


of geometrical 
table, but hardly so good asin 
past years, There was the usual evidence that the text-books 
t many students have very 


the general quality of the 
work submitted for the evening examination, as compared with 


é day examination, 
dge of the theory of 
f problems presented in 
y an increased number of 


"have produced some very satisfactory 


ORTER, 3 


the manner adopted in drawing the statue is good, and the 
work done with intelligence and with apparent purpose, all 
of which throws credit on the various schools to which the 
candidates belong. 

The examiners are convinced that the marked intelligence 
imported into the work must be of great service to the students, 
whatever branch of art they may have to follow in after years. 


DRAWING THE ANTIQUE FROM MEMORY. 
Examiners: Seymour Lucas, R A., and W. F. Yeames, R.A. 

The examiners are pleased to find an advance on the work 
sent up last year, and that a considerable number of drawings 
have obtained high awards. 

DRAWING FROM LIFE, 
Examiners: Byam Shaw and H. S. Tuke, A R.A. 

Comparing the result of this examination with that of last 
year there is a considerable falling off in. the quality of the 
work, which may be attributed in part to requirements under 
the new regulations in respect of memory drawing and the 
shorter time allowed at the examination for drawing from the 
life model. 

There are a fair number of drawings which show intelli- 
gence and true feeling. Others, however, indicate merely a 
specious facility in execution. 

ANATOMY. 
Examiners: Professor A. Thomson, M.4., M.B., and Professor 
R. Howden, M.A., M.B. 

There has-been an increase in the number of papers 
received this year, and on the whole the standard of excellence 
is better than usual, though there are no papers of outstanding 
merit. 
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MEMORY DRAWING OF PLANT Form. 
Examiner: W. G. Paulson Townsend. 

Generally speaking, this examination in Its first year has 
been well understood. A certain small number of the papers 
show real excellence, and there is a large proportion of very 
good work. On the other hand, a number of the candidates 
have not been properly Prepared for the examination, or have 
not shown that they fully comprehended the recuirements or 
were able to cope with them, err 


PAINTING ORNAMENT. 

Examiner: Lewis F, Day. | 
g the difficulty of the new subject—that is to 
g a design as well as painting it within the time 
results of this examination are most satisfactory. 

Students appear to have taken to.it with a zest which, 
though it may be due partly to the novelty of it, is no doubt to 
Some extent accounted for by the greater freedom allowed than 
by the old monochrome-painting exercise ; and quite a number 
of them have done better than might have been expected. 


PAINTING FROM STILL LIFE. 
Examiners: G. D. Leslie, R A., and W. F. Yeames, R.A. 

The paintings, though fewer in number than last year, show 
a standard of excellence of a very satisfactory character, 

There are not, it is true, more paintings of the highest merit 
than there were last year, but the number of exercises of good 
sound work is distinctly higher. Throughout the students 
show more intelligence and perception of what is required in 
the way of tone, light and shade and refinement of colour. 

PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 
Examiners: G. C. Haité and F, Hamilton Jackson. 

The average level of intelligence shown by candidates in 
answering the questions set is higher than that reached 
in last year’s examination, though the examiners find that the 
larger part of those students who attempted the most advanced 
question were quite unfitted to cope with the subject. 

The results of this examination go far towards showing 

| that if students in the mass are not capable of producing work 
of the highest order—which is scarcely to be expected—they 


Considerin 
say, of makin 
allotted—the 


are, at least, in a fair way of being enabled to form a critical 
and logical judgment upon any objects submitted for their con- 
sideration. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
Examiners : 


MODELLING FROM THE ANTIQUE. 
Examiners: T. Brock, R.A., and W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 
The work done at this examination is fully up to the 


average, but as usual, many of the students have been allowed 
to sit without being sufficiently prepared. 
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= MODELLING THE HEAD FROM THE LIFE. 
Examiners: T. Brock, R A, and W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 

The examiners are pleased to see that full advantage has 
been taken of this exercise, with the result that many excellent 
studies have been done. 

The intention of this examination being to test advanced 
students in. their knowledge of construction, it is to be regretted 
that.so many. have been allowed to sit without having. had 
sufficient preliminary study. 


? MODELLING FROM LIFE. 
Examiners ¢ T. Brock, R.A., and W. Goscombe John, A.R A. 
The examiners are pleased with the work done at this 
examination, many of the exercises submitted being of con- 
siderable merit ; attention, however, must still be drawn to the 
fact that a large proportion of the candidates presented for this 
examination had not been sufficiently prepared. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 
Examiner :, Professor T. Roger Smith. 

The number of candidates was rather less than last year. 
The average quality of the work is, I believe,’a little higher. 

In considering the architectural designs of students it must 
not be forgotten that there is a strong desire for novelty in the 
art at the present day, and that something like a system of 
design based on forms not hitherto in use has been worked out 
for furniture and goldsmiths’ work,,, Of those students who 
have failed in this examination many have keenly pursued 
novelty and novelty only, without the necessary knowledge of 
architectural forms or the skill requisite for employing them. 

Many of the designs of those who have passed—and those 
among the freshest ‘and most vigorous—have at least a strong 
flavouring of the {modern English” manner. 

It is worth remark that, though there:is one powerful design 
that is Tudor,in character, there is no other to which the term 
Gothic can be applied ; and it is also satisfactory that extremely 
few either of the weak, formal, hackneyed Renaissance designs, 
or of the designs based on the ordinary suburban villa, which 
in some years have been numerous, have been submitted this 
year. On the other hand, at least ten or twelve designs have 
been made, every one of which shows original power and a 
fair command of the features and details out of which a design 
is built up on paper. 

; DESIGN (ELEMENTARY STAGE). 
Examiners; T. Erat Harrison and W. G. Paulson Townsend. 

There is an increase in the number of exercises sent up this 
year, and on the whole, a marked improvement in the quality 
of the work, both in design and execution. This improvement, 
like that of last year, is due to an increase of fairly good 
exercises and a diminution of very bad ones. There has not 
been any appreciable increase among the very good. 


DESIGN (ADVANCED STAGE). 
‘Examiners: Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. 

On the whole, it is satisfactory to state that the general 
character of the designs submitted, the type of ornament and 
its treatment, are in advance of what they were. There is, on 
the one hand, less harping upon stereotyped forms of design, 
and on the other less indulgence in reckless extravagance of 
line or form without reference to constructive necessities. The 
tone of the work seems generally healthier. 


a DESIGN (HONOURS). 
- Examiners: John D. Batten and Walter Crane. } 

The examiners are glad to be able to note a very marked 
improvement in the character of the designs for a medal—the 
more so as last year they had occasion to deplore the in- 
adequacy of the papers received in response to a similar 
exercise. On the whole, indeed, it may be said that the candi- 
dates showed considerable sense of the requirements of a 
medal, and a capacity for representing figures in relief. 


MODELLING DESIGN (ADVANCED STAGE). 
Examiners: D. McGill and Bertram MacKennal. 
The average of merit is higher, particularly in the sense 
that there is a smaller proportion of very bad designs. 
There*are a good many designs which reach\a high 
standard of ,merit, and a few which are really excellent. ~The 
number of exercises which exhibit a thoroughly good treatment 
of mouldings -is ,very small, and another prevailing fault is a 
tendency of over-enrichment. 


. ‘MODELLING DESIGN (HONOURS). 
Examiners?’ T.. G. ‘Jackson, “R.A.. and W. Goscombe 
; _ John, A.R.A. 
_ , The examiners consider that the quality of the work shown 
is inferior to that of last year. : 
Scarcely any of the designs show the slightest ‘acquaint- 
ance with the principles of architectural. design, and the 
examiners would repeat what they said last year, that students 
should not be allowed to enter for this examination till they 


) iy aim : > E 
have bad a sufficient training in architecture as well ali 
modelling. : ee . 

WORKS SUBMITTED. FOR NATIONAL 


COMPETITION. 


MOopELLING FROM ‘THE ANTIQUE,“ MODELLING: ORNAYy 
FROM CASTS, MODELLING FOLIAGE FROM NaTurg! 
Examiners: H. H. Armstead, R.A; T. Brock, R.A.;| 

G. Simonds. er | 
Modelling the Figure iw the Round from the Antigi\ 

The examiners notice with regret a decided falling off, bo) ; 

the number and the quality of the works submitted this \; 

for competition. eed: F 
Modelling in Relief from Figures in the Round.—The | 

shows ‘no improvement on that of last year. The exams; 

accordingly regret that they are again unable to make) 
award. f : 
Modelling Heads and Busts from the Antigue—The 

aminers are glad to see that the improvement which y; 

apparent last year has been maintained. 
Modelling Ornament from Casts:—The works in gen 

show little appreciation by the students of the refineme 
the curves of the originals, and of the play of light and « 

on the ornarnent. oa “r 

. Modelling Foliage from Nature —The quality of‘) 
though good, hardly reaches the standard of last year. Hi 
regard to the value of this study it is to be regretted th) 
small a-‘number of works is submitted. | 


MODELLING THE HUMAN FIGURE FROM NATURE| 
Examiners : T. Brock, R.A.; W. R. Colton ; 
W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. | 
Modelling Heads in the Round from Life —The we: 
this subject shows an improvement on that of last year, thi 
there is a decrease in the number of examples. = 
Modelling the Human Figure in the Round from I». 
The quality of the work as a whole is similar to that ol 
year. 
Modelling the Human Figure in Relief from Life-t 
works submitted show some slight improvement, but it is) 
regretted that there is not a better competition, as the ‘sij 
is a very important one, and its careful pursuit must pro; 
the greatest benefit to the student. ce pm 
MODELLING DESIGN. = | 
- Examiners ; H. H. Armstead, R A.; T. Brock, R.A.) 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
Though the quality of the work submitted is not hi, 
reaches the standard of last year’s competition. — | 
In decorative work, sculpture and architecture are ‘( 
sarily combined, and ought to be equally well executed. 1 
examiners regret that in no case has the architectural st 
been successfully treated this year. ; | 
-DRAWING FROM THE ANTIQUE, DRAPERY, &c.) 
Examiners: . Draper; Seymour Lucas, RA; \ 
Yeames, RiAwt) ae e 
Drawings of Heads.—With one or two exceptior 
quality of the work is much below the average. » 
Drawings of Hands and Feet.—The examiners regret 
with one exception, the drawings submitted show no im‘ 
ment upon last year’s work ; | 
Drawing the Full-length . Figure.— Though }! 
reaching the level of former years, the work includes :/ 
excellent drawings. A pleasing feature that the exa'! 
notice this year is the method and delicacy of execution} 
majority of the works. i 
Drapery upon the Antique Fi igure.—The examiners 0¥ 
with regret that the quality of the work has fallen off. § 
of the studies reach the standard required for the awar' 
silver medal. : | 
' Anatomical Studies of the Human Figure—The vik 
not quite equal in delicacy and excellence of drawing to 4 
last year. i; 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM THE LIVING Molt 
Examiners: E. J. Gregory, R.A.; H. S. Tuke; AR: 
" "Ww. F. Yeames, R.A. — | 
’ Drawing Heads from Life.—The examiners are 1 
with the work in this subject, and although there is 1H 
which reaches the standard for a silver-medal award, th’ 
I 


¥ 


generally is of a high average. 
- Details : Hands and Feet.—The examiners are pleas’ 
the show of work in this subject. — . oa 
Drawing Full-length Fisures.—Although there is nc! 
ing worthy of a-gold medal, the general ‘level of the s 
high, and the method of execution generally adopted is s 
to the exercise. SS : | 
Time Studies —The examiners are pleased with thi: 
display of works in this particularly useful study. 
Drapery Studies.—The examiners are pleased wv 
efforts made by the students in this subject, but 4 


ibmitted in previous years.. > thdind ae nek 
° Painting Heads from Life.—The examiners are disappointed 
ith the work in this subject. : ; ; 
| Painting the Figure fron Life-—The work. in this class 1s 
‘slow what the examiners expected to see. 


PAINTING FROM FLOWERS AND STILL LIFE. ‘ 
traminers: H. H. La Thangue, A.R.A ; G. D. Leslie, R.A ; 
ee W. F. Yeames, R.A, 
| The examiners would like to point out that although a still- 
/€ painting may be a -beautiful work of art, the principal 
otive for the student. in painting from still life should be to 
‘jtain experience of a technique which he has not hitherto 
-astered. Instead of this, in the majority of examples sub- 
itted to them the examiners regret to find the study of still 
& regarded. too much as an end in itself, much time and 
/vour being wasted in elaborating representations of groups 
‘objects arranged with a view to pictorial effect. Works 
, this description are in the opinion of the examiners of little 
/ucational value. 

Painting in Oil-Colours: Flowers and Still Life.—The 
/aminers feel that the work does not reach the standard of 
jmmer years. With but few exceptions a want of interest on 
/e part of the students is still apparent, and the examiners 
(peat their remark of last year, that painting from still life, 
ich should be a delightful study, seems to be regarded as a 
‘arisome task. The result is that the work in general is more 
markable for patient labour than artistic spirit. 

| Painting in Water-Colours: Flowers and Still Life-— 
‘ae average of the work in this class is below that of last year, 
.d the examiners regret that a want of mental activity is 
down in the majority of the works which leads to little but 
/sapplied industry. ; 

| Studies of Buildings —The examiners are glad to see more 
‘idies of old buildings of interest in the vicinity-.of the 
‘hools from which they come, and that the quality of the work is 
|tter than usual. Two very creditable tone studies were sent 
{im Wellington, New Zealand. 


JINTING FLOWERS WITHOUT BACKGROUNDS, STUDIES OF 
| ~ PLANTS IN PREPARATION FOR DESIGN. 

laminers : E. F. Brewtnall; Walter Crane; G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
| Painting Flowers without Backgrounds.—The standard in 
jality of the work in this class is well maintained. 

(Studies of Plants, &c, in Preparation Jor Design.—The 
2 miners are pleased to see that some pains have been taken 
‘meet the suggestions made in last year’s report. As a 
jole the work shows careful observation and conscientious 
\'kmanship. 


ob yl 


OK ILLUSTRATIONS, LETTERING, DESIGNS FOR COLOUR 
| PRINTS, POSTERS AND BOOK COVERS. 


Examiners: W. Crane ; T. Erat Harrison ; H. Holiday. * 
Book Illustrations —The quality of the’ work as a whole 
idly reaches the level of former years. The examiners are, 
irever, pleased to observe that this year there is less 
‘ avagance and affectation. 

Lettering. —The examiners are pleased to see that the 
\ject of lettering has been seriously studied, both from the 
(at of view of spacing as well as form of type. On the whole 
“work is very creditable. 

colour Prints.—More attention appears to have been paid 
| year to the adaptation of the drawings to the various pro- 
fes of reproduction.’ The work in this class continues to 
\ntain its standard, and the subject seems to attract a good 
(of attention in the different schools. 

/Posters.—The show of works in this class is not remarkable 
'er for quality or quantity, but this may be a sign that 
‘ents have spent their time more profitably upon less 
t=meral kinds of design. 

Book Covers —The designs in this class are not inferior to 
1€ of last year, but the designs for tooled covers again show 
it taste. Their suitability for reproduction is in most cases 
ted by the executed covers accompanying them. 


I. Laces, EMBROIDERY AND DAMASKS. 

_Yaminers : A. F, Brophy ; A. S Cole, C.B ; W. Crane. 
Jesigns for Wearing Laces and Lacelike Articles.—In this 
éi the standard of work is well maintained. The designs 
id more variety than is usually the case, and are in general 
-t adapted to the various processes employed. Devices 
'd on natural forms are freely introduced into many of the 
ims and are treated as a rule successfully and consistently, 
Designs Sor Embroidery.—The quality of the work this year 
‘ns a higher level than before, taste and restraint being as 
'€ noticeable, The designs showed that thought had been 
both to the purpose for which they were intended and to’ 

taterials in which they were to be executed. vs 

esigns for Damasks.—The examiners regret that the work 
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opointed with the results, considering the work that has been | designs are submitted in which the conditions of the material 


- been surmounted, there is a distinct advance in this 


not reach the leyel of last -year, A number of capable 


V5 


are-fairly met, 
STENCILS AND CARPETS, . 


W. Crane ; Lewis F. Day ; J. H. Dearle, 

Designs for. Stencil +tlangings—The general standard of 
work'is good, many competent designs. being submitted in 
which less extravagance and more taste is noticeable than in 
former years, ’ ) 

Designs for Carpets.—The examiners are disappointed to 
find so-tew good specimens in this‘ useful and interesting class 
of design. Some of the: drawings are workmanlike but very 
commonplace. 


PRINTED TEXTILES, WOVEN TEXTILES, LACE FOR” 
HANGINGS, EMBROIDERY, Mosalcs. 

‘ Examiners: A, ¥, Brophy and Lewis F. ‘Day. 

Designs for Printed Muslins —These designs maintain 2 
high level. In general there is a precision about the drawings 
which the examiners are glad to see.’ The majority of the 
works submitted are distinguished by a prettiness and delicacy 
which:is essential in designs for this material. 

Designs for Printed Hangings.—The examiners regret that 
this very important branch of design has not had sufficient 
attention paid to it, and that the students have not taken 
advantage of the sccpe which cotton printing offers, 

Designs for Woven Textiles.—The’ examiners regret that 
more attention is not given by the students to this important 
class of design. They note, however, with satisfaction that 
the designs by students. who appear to be under technical 
instruction in weaving show a very fair level of taste, especially 
in the case of small patterns of two colours, in which due con- 
sideration seems to have been given to the effect of the 
reduction which ensues when the patterns are carried out in 
the material and there repeated, generally on a smaller scale 
than that of the drawings. On the other hand, the larger and 
more ambitious designs are not executed in an entirely work- 
manlike manner. 

Designs for Lace Curtains.—The quality of the work in this 
Class is exceedingly poor, and the examiners regret to see so 
little effort in this direction, 

Designs for Embroidery for Curtains, &c.—The quality of 
the work in past years has been much superior to that now 
submitted. 

Designs for Mosaics.—Though the number of designs sub- 
mitted is small a high standard of excellence is reached, 


INTERNAL DECORATIONS, FURNITURE, STAINED GLass 
AND IRONWORK, 
Examiners : T. G. Jackson, RA; Seymour Lucas, R.A.; 
Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B, R.A. 

Designs for Internal Decorations and Jor Furniture —The 
work in this class of study is very inferior to that of last year. 
It is to be regretted that the tendency towards eccentricity for 
eccentricity’s sake is on the increase. The apparent aim of 
the majority of the students cannot be expressed better than in 
the words of one of the competitors—“ The main aim in this 
design is individuality and quaintness.” 

Designs for Stained Glass—There are not so many exhibits 
of a high class this year. The examiners regret that there 
should be a falling off in this important and educational branch 
of study, which ought to be encouraged. 

Designs for Ironwork.—The examiners regret that the 
designs submitted in this important branch of fine-art industry 
do not reach a higher level. They observe that in the majority 
of cases the construction of the ironwork is not sufficiently 
understood. , 

METALWORK, ENAMELS, JEWELLERY. 
Examiners: A. F, Brophy ; W. Crane ; Nelson Dawson. 


Designs for Metalwork.—The level of the work is high and 
the examiners are of opinion that a greater knowledge of the 
practical requirements is shown this year ; they still, however, 
observe here and there a tendency to repeat hackneyed forms. 

Designs for Enamels,—The examiners are pleased to see 
that the designs as a whole show great progress in the 
appreciation of the technical difficulties in the art of enamel. 
ling. 

Designs for Jewellery.—The designs for jewellery show 
rather more variety this year, though there is a tendency to 
follow the current fashionable forms instead of originating 
those forms which are more suitable for the purpose and the 
material employed. f 


Examiners + 


POTTERY, TILES, PANELS AND FRIEZES, 

Examiners: S.J. Cartlidge ; W. de Morgan; R. H., A. Willis, 

Pottery.—The average quality of the work submitted in this 
class is very good, perhaps even equal to that of last year, 
Though the difficulties of the material have not yet in all cases 
respect. 

Tiles.—Though the designs in this class hardly reach last 
year’s standard, the examiners notice that, in general, attention 
has been paid, to the necessities of the material, 
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Panels and Friezes.—Much excellent work is presented this 
year in which a good understanding of the processes of sten- 
cilling is shown. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
Examiners: T. Erat Harrison ; Edward S. Prior ; 
Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 

Historic Ornament —The examiners notice with regret that 
the requirements of studies of historic ornament are not yet 
completely understood, too many pictorial or still-life studies 
instead of working drawings being submitted. . 


MEASURED ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS. 


Examiners; J. Belcher, AR.A.; Reginald Blomfield ; 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


Architectural Drawings from Actual Measurements.—This 
year there are fewer exhibits in this class of study than usual, 
and the average quality of the work is poor. 

Architectural Designs.—Few meritorious designs are sub- 
mitted this year. 


MR. WHISTLER’S WILL. 


alba ‘will of Mr. James Abbott M‘Neill Whistler, of 74 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and formerly of Fitzroy Street, 
' Fitzroy Square, who died on July 17 last, aged sixty-eight or 
‘ sixty-nine years, dated November 27, 1896, is as follows 1 
‘bequeath my wife’s entire collection of garnets rare and beauti- 
‘ful, together with ‘sprays, pendants, &c, of the same style of 
work or setting in white stones, brilliants or old paste, our 
entire collection of beautiful old silver and plate, and the com- 
‘plete collection of old china to the Louvre. This bequest is 
on condition that the three collections be gathered together in 
one and displayed as the ‘ Beatrix Whistler Collection.’ Also 
‘that in it, or appropriately in the same room, shall be hung 
proofs of my wife’s exquisite etchings, of which I leave a list 
attached to my will signed by me. And as to the rest and 
residue of my estate, of whatsoever kind, I devise and bequeath 
‘the same to my wife’s sister and my ward Rosalind Birnie 
Philip ; and_I direct that she shall thereout aid my wife’s son, 
Edward Godwin, in his training as sculptor by allowing him an 
income to the extent of one-fifth of the income of such residue 
when invested, such one-fifth to be paid to him until he attains 
the age of twenty-three years ; and I appoint Rosalind Birnie 
Philip as sole executrix. of my will. Signed.” By a codicil 
made May 7, 1993, Mr. Whistler revoked the bequest to the 
Louvre, but he expressed a desire, without any wish to control 
or bind Miss Philip, that, in the event of her retaining the col- 
lection of garnets during her life, she would bequeath them to 
the Louvre upon like conditions with those contained in his 
will. The late Mr. Whistler’s estate has been valued at 
10,6022. 16s. gross, including 9,9482. 35. 5d. in net personalty. 


Trades Unionism. 


S1R,—This morning I had a call from a gentleman con- 
nected with one of the largest firms on the Continent,- but 
who are eager to give a turn to British industry. He was 
explaining to me that in consequence of the difficulties of 
getting skilled labour in this country his firm had positively 
been compelled to. send the raw material (British) to the 
Continent, have it worked there and return it to England. 
He has recently taken a contract for a job which made it requisite 
for him to employ twenty-two British workmen ; his foreman 
came to him last week and told him sixteen must go, as they 
were spoiling the materials and also the other men on the job. 
These were all trades unionists and were paid 1s. per hour. 
The difference between the union man in this country and his 
fellow-unionist abroad was that supposing the latter was 
engaged on a piece of wood-carving, joinery or marblework, 
and fifteen or twenty minutes would finish the work, you could 
rely on his showing sufficient interest to forget the time. On 
the other hand, the British working man on the stroke of time 
would put down his tools and depart. My caller stated that he 
was most anxious to employ nothing but British labour. Am Ito 
blame, Mr. Editor and my fellow architects, if I employ this 
foreign firm? Their productions are most beautiful, and their 
charges are in every way most reasonable. Apologising for 
taking up so much of your space, I am, &c., 


London : September 8, 1993. PROFESSION. 
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GENERAL. 


The King sent last Saturday 50/. to the Rev. H. Mac. 
son, vicar of Grayne, near Rochester, towards the Nhs 
of Grayne Church. The German Emperor has also Bivens 
and contributions have been received from the Prince of Vil 
and the Duke of Connaught. The vicar has raised 1 r06.b 
7oo/, more is needed, exclusive of the porch. : . 


The Prize offered by the Blackpool Corporation f(t} 
best pictorial poster design advertising the attractions ch 
watering place has been won by Messrs. Hubner & Wo, 
of London. Drawings were sent in from America, Gen 
France and other countries. ia 

The Temporary Footbridges employed at London Bi; 
are to be sold. They are 1,000 feet long, were erecteiat 
cost of 30,000/, and consist of 809 tons of steel gig 
30,000 feet of galvanised corrugated: iron, 30,009 cubic it 
timber, 4,000 feet of steel rails, 4,000 feet of gutter-pipina 
226 squares of 3-inch flooring. 


lz 
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The Emperor of Germany has resolved to ex¢i 
authority in sanitary affairs. Typhoid having broken it 
Metz owing to the impurity of the water, His Majesty hase 
a communication to Prince Hohenlohe, in which he sg}: 
“There must be an end to this. In war time this ste 
things would inevitably result in a catastrophe. I muta 
your Grace to proceed without the slightest delay, wi t 
most effective means at your disposal, to put a stop to th/a 
compel the town to do its duty.” =o 


The Following Clauses are proposed to be added): 
municipal contracts in Johannesburg :—“(1) To pay was 
rates not less than the current local standard rates al 
observe the hours and other conditions of labour whi: < 
recognised as proper in the district; (2) to employ ill 
tradesmen only in the performance of skilled tradesmen’s 0 
and (3) not to sublet or assign the contract or any part tlre 
or any interest therein, except with the written consent t 
town engineer and on such conditions as he may approv: 


Mr. Herbert Ford, architect, died at his resideie 
Blackheath on September 1 after five days’ illness at the ¢ 
seventy. He erected several large buildings in thei 
including Messrs. Pawsons’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


various Johannesburg Architects have been enig 
in preparing designs for the new central railway sti 
including the headquarter offices of the Central. South fic 
Railways. One by Mr.T. A. Moodie, late of Glasgow, is ap! 

The Belfast City Council, in committee, have appn 
Mr. Henry A. Cutler city engineer and surveyor of Belit 
a majority of twenty-seven votes to nineteen cast for ‘lo 
man. Mr. Cutler, who is a Scotchman, was for some tx 
the office of a Westminster engineer, and was entruste \ 
the designs and calculations of the structural ironwork r 
Imperial Institute. There were between sixty and :/e 
candidates for the post. 


Mr. George Spiers Kenneth, architect, died in Gs 
Infirmary on Sunday, from injuries received in the i 
accident at St. Enoch Station in July last. This incree!s 
number of deaths due to the accident to 16. 


An Autumn Salon will be opened at the end | 
month in the Petit Palais of Paris. Painting, scp 
architecture, engraving will be repres ented, as well as (3! 
objets Mart, &c. "| 


The Late Henri-Charles Bunel was remarkable 
the architects of Paris for the number of his official 2¢ 
ments. Especially was he connected as architecte ¢ ' 
with the prefecture of police. He has been succeededn 
latter office by M. Jules Pray. 


The Foundation-stone of the second lunatic as)/? 
the county of Worcestershire, which is to be erected 0 
Barnsley Hall estate, near Bromsgrove, was laid las¥ 
The present asylum has accommodation for over 1,c00 y! 
and has for a considerable time past been full. T? 
estate comprises 324 acres. The plans show accomm4 
for 570 patients, with administrative buildings, and prod 
possible extension. The contract for the building ama 
over 150,000/., and the total cost is estimated at nearly 2) 


Mr. James Higson, J.P., of Salford, has been noid 
by the Council of the National Association of Mastei? 
Painters and Decorators of England and Wales, Incor!" 
for the position of President for 1903-4, and it is proba€ 
the Convention next year will be held at Manchester. 


The Thirteenth Centenary of the restoration if 
ancient bishopric of London by the consecration of Met 
604 by St. Augustine will be celebrated early in Januar}! 
Extensive Sanitary Improvements have been ki 
gress at Naples. Parts of the slum property in the” 
known as the “ Anticaglia,” beneath which are the ruin? 
ancient Greek city, are to be demolished. 


* 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


“i -») i -< EDITORIAL’ NOTICES. 
n view of the many aificulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and Procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns -of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL. AD VISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters’ mibst be addressed “ILE GAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of * The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, F.C. — 5 i 
Editor will be glad to receive Srom Architects ‘in Lonion 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Ti enders 
and other Particulars of Works tn Progress. in which they 
may be interested. eae PE es 
ie authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents, 

! communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
| name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a Suarantee of good faith, ; 

) vespondents are requested to make their communications 
| as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre: 
| Spondence will- not usually permit our taserting lengthy 
communications, . : ye 7 


deSigns adjudged of Sufficient -merit and ; placed ‘first, ‘sédond 
and third in order respectively” Mr. Ji Ainsiworth Setitlé, 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs, pital 
LEYLAND ““Sept.:26.— Plans are'invited for the laying-élit 
and ‘development for municipal and ‘other purposes ‘of ‘about 
TI,902 ‘square yards 6fland in Church ‘Road and*Sandy ‘Lane, 
Leyland, Lancs, .A Premium of 15/7 Iss. is offered to ithe 
author of the plan considered to be the'best design. \Mr.M. Hy 
Wilkinson, Surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland... .. , i 


LONDON.— Oct. 2.—Designs are invited fora public libtary 


for design placed first, and one of 252..for ‘second ,\Mr, 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Gouncil Offices, High Street, Poplar. 
(RAWTENSTALL,— Oct. 12.~-Competitive designs are invited 


Premiums of Ioo/, 50/7. and 30/, respectively will ibe. awarded. 
Mr.. A. W. Lawson, borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall. ; 

‘SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—Competitive Plans ‘are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices, Conditions of the. com- 
petition and full.particulars may be obtained from Mr. A DS 
Shay, clerk to the Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr, .. 

SGOTLAND,.=-Competitive plans invited for halls proposed 
to be. erected at Overnewton by the St. Vincent (Sandyford) 
Masonic Lodge, Glasgow. Full particulars from Messrs. 
Walker, Fraser & Steele, 74 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

SUNDERLAND.—Noy, 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed, additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
102/., 50/..and 257. will be offered for the first, second.and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland, ~ : 

., LAMWORTH,—Nov. 14 —Designs are invited for a free 
public library, Premiums of 20/, 10/7 and 52. will be paid 
to. those. designs placed. first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth, °- re 


i ——__— 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABBEY Woop.—Sept. 25.—For the erection of a temporary, 
public elementary school at Crossness, Abbey Wood, Kent, to 
accommodate 150 children, Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 
12 Queen’s Road, Erith, 

ASCOT.—Sept. 15.—For altering the Queen’s Hall at Ascot, 
and building a new police-station upon same site. Mr, Joseph 
Mortis, county surveyor, Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

ASPATRIA.— Sept, 15.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses at Aspatria, Specifications may be seen at 45 Lawson 
Street. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of school and’ 

: 3 , las ithies. = 4 i 
ee to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be To Pitt Street, Bamnuagy Messts. Wade & ene egiedee 
: 
lay Wrentoe any Hove, Hosted Gad Holmes, Go _BIRMINGHAM.—Sept, 16.—For the erection of engine and 
é, Brighton BR 7 ° boiler-houses, including seatings for five Lancashire boilers and 

: : ; : the construction of a new flue, adjoining the present pumping 
nena ee 32.-—Designs and specifications wanted for | station at Monument Lane, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Mr. 
, S Cottages, semi-detached or terraces, each cottage | Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House Bir- 
‘ er 4102 The successful plan to become the mingham. ? : 

ie ae fereey on Peat of £20, Mr. Francis B, BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of the Council 
os Dublin enern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge school in Oldknow Road, near Victoria Park, Sinall Heath. 
: : 3 : r. A. Rowse, surveyor, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

bode eee 7.—For sewage disposal of the village of BLACKBURN.—For the erection of cottage homes for 
he : Report, plan and estimate of probable Cost, | disabled soldiers of the East Lancashire Regiment at Black. 
.1m 39 guineas. . Further Particulars, Mr. R, Lonergan, | burn, Messrs. M’Call & Robinson, architects, 7 Tacketts 
“triton Place, Folkestone. Street, Blackburn. 

ley baa '4.—Competitive designs are invited for BoRouGH a oepr, Li for repairs, &c, of the St, George’s 
te ullding to be erected in Church Street at a cost of workhouse, Mint Street, S.E. Mr, A. J. Wade, architect, 
remiums of 302., 207. and To/. will be awarded for 36 Fifth Avenue, Harrow Road, W. 


‘ We hTb. a LIST Just 


PUBLISHED “tf 
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ag TENDERS, ETC, 
| As great disappointment zs Frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


RIGHTON.—Noy, 9.—Designs are invited for a new 
5 tal. Premiums of 50/7, 30/7. and 20/, will be paid to the 
second and third premiated designs respectively, Par- 


GATES. KERBS. FIREPLACES; » [@ 
SIGNS. COAL-BOXES.SCREEN 

| GAS 2 ELECTRIC FITTINGS, re 

pe L's DOOR-FURNITURE «RAILINGS, 


————./.G* COLMORE $™-BIRMINGHAM: | 


8 
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BRADFORD.—Sept. 15.—For the following. work, for the 
Bradford School Board :—Alterations to Barkerend Board 
school; erection of two iron and wood sheds in the yards 
adjoining the School Board offices, Manor Row; and altera- 
tions to boundary walls at the Westgate Hill school. Mr. Tho 
Garbutt, clerk, School Board Offices, Manor Row, Bradford. 

: BRADFORD.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of office, store, shed, 
‘Ke. at Gouthwaite Lodge, near Pateley Bridge. Mr. James 
Watson, Town Hall, Bradford, 

te BRIDLINGTON.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a green- 
fiowse near Quay Road.» Mr. E. R. Matthews, borough sur- 
veyer, Town Hall, Bridlington. : 

© SBRIDLENGTON.—Sept. 19.—For lengthening the Clough 
bridge and the construction of a retaining wall to hold up the 


roadway of Clough Bridge Road. Mr. 
Town Hall, Brid-. 


proposed widened 
E.R. Matthews, C.E, borough surveyor, 
lington. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a public 

wrinal on the Crane Wharf. Mr. E R. Matthews, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall; Bridlington. 
“i GAIRO—Feb 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridgés: over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
ébtained:at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

‘ CLACTON-ON-SEA —For the erection of detached residence. 
Mr. George Gardiner, architect, 11 Marine Paradc, Clacton- 
on-Sea! Si 

\* COLCHESTER.—Sept. 
éottages,’ Mersea Road, Colchester. 
tect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 

CovENTRY.—Sept. 14.—For. the erection of thirty-four 
cottages at Wolston, near Coventry.. Mr. Herbert W. Chatta- 
way, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

-! CRoyDon.—Sept. 14 —For the.extension of the electricity 
‘works, Factory Lane, Croydon. Mr. F. C Lloyd, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

DOVER —Sept. 22.—For disinfecting laundry, &c, block at 
the small-pox hospital at Poulton, near Dover. Mr Henry E. 
Stilgoe, engineer, Maison Dieu House, Biggin Street, Dover. 

Epsom.—Sept 17.—For the erection of destructor buildings, 
with shaft and other works, at the sewage farm, Hook Road 
Mr. Edward R..Capon, surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley 
Hurst; Church Street, Epsom. 


16.—For the erection of a pair of 
Mr. J. W. Start, archi- 
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Evenwoop —For the erection of dwelling-house at Eve 
wood, Durham. Messrs. Pegg & Farrow, architects, 7 Mark 
Place, Barnard Castle. : j 
FAREHAM.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of an engir. 
house, &c, at the county asylum, Knowle, Fareham, Han, 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, 
FINCHLEY.—Sept. 14 —For the erection of sixty dwellirs 
in four blocks in Squires Lane, Church End, Finchley. ), 
E. H. Lister, clerk, Council Offices, Church End, Finchley. 
HALIFAX —Sept 15 —For the erection of a shed cover’: 
1,209 square yards, and other alterations at the Albert Founty 
in Albert Road. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawia 
Street, Halifax. a 
HALIFAX.—Sept. 29 —For the erection. of silversmi’s 
works at Mile Cross, Halifax Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh 
Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
HAMPSTEAD.— Sept. 30.—For the erection of tenemes, 
stabling, sheds, workshops, &c., at the new depot and stoney c 
at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead. My. 02 
Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. ay 
HARROGATE.—For the erection of a small farmhousea 
Pannal Ash. Messrs. Bolshay & Stevens, architects, 1 Prie 
Street, Harrogate. 
HASTINGS.—Sept 
station, consisting of houses 


18.—For the erection of a coastgir 
for an officer and seven mea 
Fairlight, near Hastings. Particulars will be suppliedo 
application to the Director of Works Department, Admiral. 

HicH WYCOMBE.—Sept 17.—For the erection of a ce 
taker’s lcdge to be erected neat to isolation hospital, a 
Lane, High Wycombe, with hollow walls, rain-water o 
(12 feet by 6 feet), drains and suitable outbuildings. Mr. 11 
Reynolds, clerk, 12 Easton Street, High Wycombe. - aa 

HorTON.—Sept. 19 —For the fitting-up of nine half-pa' 
rooms at the asylum. Mr. R. W. Partridge, clerk of the s 
lums committee, London Asylums Committee Office, 6 We 
loo Place, S.W. a ee 

HULL AND SELBY.—Sept. 16 —For the erection and 1 
pletion of station buildings, warehouses, weigh officesi 
stationmaster’s houses at Hessle, Ferriby and Brough, fot 
North-Eastern Railway Company. ‘Mr. William Bell, <1 
tect, York. : 


shop in Aa 


HuLt —Sept. 16.—For the erection of a 
Company. \ 


Road, Hull, for the North-Eastern Railway 
William Bell, architect, York. 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON “THE SUNBURY wie | DEEORI 
WALL HANGINGS. 


THE KING OF 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 6 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of is. 


SOLID in Colon, Rei & 


oO Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings : 
per yard. a | 


el 


CAMEOID HIGH-RELIEF 
FREDK.: WALTON 


Telegram: 
“ZDinerusta-Walton, London." 


& CO. 


ECLIPS 


AND LOW-RELIE 


‘I'he New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings an 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT 


4& 2 NEWMAN 


MELLOWES & 
E ROO 


For Roofs of all Descriptions: 


F CEILINGS, FRIEZE 
d Walls, a material thoroughly rei 
MUCH LESS COST! 


Lip., Sole BWanufacturers and Fale! 
gTREET, LONDON, W. 0 som 


co.S 


F-GLAZIN 


J : %: | 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations: — 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
3 * | BRS 
N: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER 


SHEFFIELD. LONDO 


Works: 


All particula’ 


, 
/ 
/ 


TET OY bana 
We MB NUFACT ORS OF ye 
EVERY DESCRIPTION / 


Fis 


' TELES 


GRAMS 3 =~ 
eK RULLETTER / LONDON” 
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d 
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| IRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of four cottages and 
] ion of single rooms into a dormitory atthe: Armagh 


the conversio 1 : 
District lunatic asylum. Mr. R. H. Dorman, Court House, 


Armagh. > ee ; : 
| [RELAND.—Sept. 14.—For an extension: to the fitting 
‘shops, Dundalk, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). The Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dubtin. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14 —For the erection of cottages, Lima- 
‘vady, viz. two in the townland of Ballyleighry, two in the 
townland of Carrowclare, four in the townland of Crindle. 
Mr: William Crawford, clerk, Council Offices, Limavady. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 16.—For enlarging and repairing the 
Church Street schools. Mr. W. W. Larmor, Banbridge. © 
'  TRELAND.—Sept. 16.—For erection of five cottages, with 
out offices, piers and gates, and for the fencing of three plots 
at Kinsale. Mr. R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of a greenhouse in 
Woodvale Park and a pavilion in Falls Park, Belfast. Sir 
Samuel Black, town clerk, Belfast. 

IvYBRIDGE.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a cowhouse on 
the Glebe Farm, The Glebe, Ermington, Ivybridge, Devon. 
Mr. Toms, Luson, Ermington, Devon. ' ee 

_ JOHANNESBURG.— Oct. 19.—For the supply alternatively of 
zas generating plant or steam generating plant, and of gas 
notors. or steam motors, with electric generators and all 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specification 
No. 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of gasifying 
74 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, clean- 
ng and cooling plant and all accessories ; sections B, C, D 
ind E; Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350kw. dynamo 
2,030 B, h.-p.) ; one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw. dynamo 
1,000 B. h.-p.); three gas-engines, each for driving:a 675 kw. 
wo-phase alternator (1,000 B. h-p); two motor generators, 
‘ach consisting of a 250 kw. :two-phase alternator and two 
50 kw, dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two 50 kw. 
lynamos, Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan of the 
ite may be seen on and after September 7, at the offices 
the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices of the 
Zouncil’s consulting engineers, Messrs. Mordey & Dawbarn, 
'2 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W. 

KEIGHLEY.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of conveniences 
1 West Lane and Leeds Street, Keighley. Mr. W. H. Hop- 
inson, borough engineer, Keighley. 


ifDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ELECTRIC (The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, | 


ForMor Breex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE F 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. hs 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices tlt 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


KIRKBY-IN-FURNESS,—Sept. 16.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to co-operative stores, Kirkby-in-Furness. Mr, Newby, 
architect, Cartmiel. 35 

LANCASTER.—Sept 19.—For the erection of a new produce 
market. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. tats ; 

LEEDS.—Sept. 15.—For concrete * engine and dynamo 
foundations in Whitehall Road. Messrs. Milnes & France, 
architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

LEEDS —Sept. 15.—For the erection of a boundary. wall 
and entrance gates at the new workshops, Street-Lighting 
Department, Springwell Street,. Leeds. Particulars may be 
obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LEVENSHULME.—Sept. 16 —For the erection of the pro- 
posed Carnegie free library in Cromwell Grove and Barlow 
Road. Mr. James Jepson, architect, Guardian Chambers, 
Tiviot Dale, Stockport. on ay : 

LONDON.— Oct. 6.—For the repairing and repainting of 
Abbey Mills pumping station, Abbey Lane, Stratford. Parti- 
culars at the Engineer’s Department, L.C.C, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S W. - ' 

LONDON, — Sept. 30.— For the erection of tenements, 
stabling, sheds, workshops, &c., at the new depot and stone- 
yard at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead. Mr, 
O. E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

LoNDON.— Oct. 6 —For the construction of an underground 
convenience at the southern end of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall. 

Lonpon.— Oct. 6 —For the construction of an underground 
convenience in Falcon Square. Town Clerk, Public Health 
Department, Guildhall, E.C. 

.. MANCHESTER.—Sept 15.—For erection of a public wash- 
house and wash-baths at Pryme Street, Hulme. Particulars 
may be obtained at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester.. a ‘ 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of an 
infants’ school, providing accommodation for 5¢o, in connection 
with the Marton Road schools Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son 
& Wellburn, architects, 28 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

MUSWELL HILL.—Sept. 22 —For the erection of a sorting 
office. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 


ESTAB.]} LIMITED. OS. ‘The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
1 and for Clinker crushing. 
Te'egrams, Telephone. 
BrerS : Bat : Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
~ LIMMER, LONDON,” 4 Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
a EG UES | ee Ee oe 


dant 
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V7 Z | 


“s 


W Yyyy Vij 
THE | \\VY Y 4 
FRENGH ASPHALTE CO WZ 
5 
ff ARCHITECTS 
f i Are invited to write for Samples and Prices ot 
FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 


)T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


/ATLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireolay Oo., Ltd.), 


Series, 
at 6d. each. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., K.C. ° 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
all Numbers previous to 


October 3, 1902, are now charged 


Out of 174x3/ x3” best yellow deal, planed all reund 

12s. 9d. 
17}! x 3’’ x 14’’ ditto, 6s. 9d. per 1C0, 

| Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on applicaticn, 


ILLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GILBERT WOOD & GO. Ltd., 


ZED &SALT GLAZED BRICKS) s.,7ahshers trenton 
|ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


| 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
1}x 4’ Wainscot Oak at £6s. 97. per square, 


1 x4” ditto at 45s. Od. re 
1} x4" Pitch Pine at 27s. 0d. f 
Tome!’ ditto at 22s. 9d. 


These prices do not include desiccation. 


| ,COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. vIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


‘ling required. 


1 es Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Work —BRIDGWATER, 


| 
| 


Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. | 
| 


| nufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &¢. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


; ; 
 LXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenne 


| published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


Fer 100; 17}/x3’’x2" ditto, 8s. 3d. per 100: 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
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NEWFIELD.—Sept. 19 —For the conversion of two eats aes 
into a. workmen’s club, Newfield, Durham. Mr. J: Foster, 
Challies Street, Newfield, Willington. Seed 

PORTSMOUTH. — Sept. 18. — For the’ ‘erection of two 
Additional manual instruction centres. 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Sept. 21.—For additions and alterations to 
the post- mortem room ,at the rear of the ‘public baths, Park 
Road, ‘ Mr. Alexander Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Ports- 
mouth. 

i “PURF LEET. '—Fot the erection of a row of twenty workmen’s 
cottages. ” ’ Mr. .V. Millet, 72 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

RUGBY.- Sept. 51.For the erection of. three cottages at 
Brownsover “Mill, Rugby, and the construction of Park Road 
from the .end of the present roadway to North prec! Mr. 
D. G. Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 

/SALTASH.—-Sept 24.—For renovating the Wesleyan Sunday 
schools, Saltash, jincluding .erection of new platform, dadoes, 
alteration to roof, painting, &c.. -Mt. J. A. Pooley, 104 ore 
Street, Saltash. | 

SALTBURN. ‘Sept 26, —For,, erection of Wesleyan Stucoh 
and | schools at Saltburn. | Messis. “Garside & Pennington, 
architects, Pontefract. 

SCARBOROUGH. —Sept. 19 —For alterations and additions 
to. the stables, sanitary, department, Trafalgar Street “West, 
Scarborough.’ Particulars on application at the Borough 
: Foginests Office, New Town Hall, St. Nicholas Street. : 

“SCOTLAND.—Sept: 14.7-For the extension of , Macdonald 
Road eléctric-power station,, Edinburgh. Mr. R. Morham, 
ays architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

. SCOTLAND ,—Sept. 16,.-For rebuilding a farm steading at 
Ridmedden, x near Oldmeldrum. Mr, William Clark, architect, 
Methlick, 

- SCOTLAND. —Sept. 22.—For the erection of a “manse in 
King Edward Street, F raserburgh, MEOW) cOerik« “Wilson, 
architect, Frithside Street, Fraserburgh. 

SCOTLAND. —Sept. 21.—For. the erection of the Carnegie 
‘public library, Motherwell: Mr, James Burns, town clerk, 
Motherwell. 

STEPNEY. —Sept, 21.—For alterations to cider stores ‘and 
rebuilding dwelling-house in Butcher Row, Ratcliff. “Mr. 
Charles. Dunch, -architect, St. Clement’s House, Clement's 
Lane, Lombard Street, London, EC. 3 Bh 
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> Mr, Alfred H. Bone, | 
‘repair shops, &c. 


| 
| 
Lert ee 1203, 


> 

St, MARYLEBONE fear 14.—For the extension and . 
fitting of the underground public convenience at Oxford: Circ. 
Mr. J. Paget Waddington, borough surveyor, Tom ‘Ay 3 
Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, W. 

SwINDON.—Sept. 23.—For.the erection of car dene stor, 
Messrs. Lacey &- Sillar,’ engineers, 78 Kis 
Street, Manchester. 

-WALES.—Sept. 14:—For the Ber of twenty Bees 
Cwmfelinfach, near Ynysddu. a Boothe Schl 
House, Ynysddu. 

WALES: —Sept. 14.—For the erection of two new dep: . 


‘ments. for boys and girls at Penygraig, Ystradyfodwg. if: 


Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
WALES.—Sept.-14.—For the erection of public offices n 
Morgan Street, Pontypridd. Mr. Henry T, Hare, architt, 
13, Hart, Street, W.C. 
WALES. —Sept. 14.—For, the. erection’ of a Weslen n 
chapel at Llanfyllin. Mr. T. Ridge, architect, Llanfechain. 
WALES.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of ‘a farmhousé 
Nantgoy, near Blackwood. Mr. Edwd. Edwards, Meee 
Estate Office, Blackwood, Mon. 
WALES.—Sept. 14 —For the erection of a Church Gre 


room and Sunday school at Pontymister, parish of. Risca. ce 


E. N. Johnson, architect, Risca. 


1 


WALES.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of eight ‘houses 
the Gwaun Duff yn estate, near the Blaenllynvi Schos, 
Caerau, and twenty houses on Caerau Road. Mr. ‘a 
‘Gibbon, Mining Offices, Maesteg. 

WALEs.—Sept. 16.—For alterations and additions to i f 
Board schools at Coedybrain, Llanbradach. Mr. J. I 
Phillips, architect, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

“ WALES.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a Carini 
Methodist chapel at Nantyfyllen, Maesteg. The Rev. 1 
pelia ‘Thomas, Garnwern Terrace, Nantyfyllen. 

WALES. —Sept. 19.—For rebuilding the Aberaman > 
sake shops. Mr. Evan Jones, secretary, Cwmbi 
‘Industrial Co- -operative Society, Ltd, Pitt Street, Aberamat 

WALES. —Sept. 23.—For the erection of twenty- nine hous 
Rowles Square, Rhymney. Mr. W..H. Trump, solic, 
Rhymney. 


WALES —Oct 2.—For the erection of a central pui 


library, Holton Road, Barry. Messrs. Hutchinson & ‘Pate 


i 


SPRAGUE & Cco., Ltd., 


Lithographers; Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oortificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

i aed 8 eee upon application, or stamped directed | | 

envelope. | 


"QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
:Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. eae ED Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per r 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
ities’ Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 

Pele. No. 1021 a @. rGnteal; Telegrams, ‘“Qldacres, London." 

ST 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C._ W. Cc. 


: OaTALOGUE SENT FREE ¢ ON "APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
~ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 

SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &¢}, and Artists’ 
' Materials of every description. 
HEYL’ S ARTISTS’ OIL’ COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


QUANTITIES, te, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 
Leather, 1s. ‘Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIGC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


‘W. EF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED. PRICE:LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘‘Tribrach, Londen.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


. SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No..1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 
ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS, 
DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

AND, ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
—<— 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business: purposes. 


M O N OG RAMS, 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. ; 

Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage, 3d:extra> Full Baio in neat type 23. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


AECBIICEES: 11 John Street; Bedford ‘Row, ‘W. oF 


‘TWIN STOP-COCK. 


DRAWING OF FICE 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. — 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kin), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing | Paper: ( 
73inches wide), = | 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 Afferent kinds 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. - : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and ‘ Ww 


CEC, J. POORE & CO. LTD., IVE! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCR? 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAI 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMI) 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHER! 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Brel 


WESTMINSTER. _ 
Telephone No. 185 Wes 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, Le 
eee 


LIGHTNING _ 
GONDUCTO: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & | 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spire? 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM. Y . 


NO MORE BURST. PIPS 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT et é 


Leipsic Road, Camberssell 
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WELLINGBOROUGH.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of two 
cottages on the sewage farm, Irthlingborough Grange. Mr. 
J. E. H. de Key, surveyor, Park Road, Wellingborough. 

WEM —Sept. 14.—For the erection of a market. house, 
assembly-hall, &c., at Wem, Salop. Mr. James Brown, 
architect, 12 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 

WIGAN.—Sept. 22.—For the enlargement of the post office 
at Wigan, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


ing of cast-iron 


_ central gateway of Buckingham Palace, and around it ‘will be 
grouped imposing allegorical figures representing the extent 
and power of the Empire. 


| 
| *) 6 2 
i] 


‘Three new avenues’ will .sweep 
_ from the Mall, at a point near Stafford ‘House, by, the: .memy - 
rial, one leading to Constitution Hill, a second into the grand 

thoroughfare in front of the Palace, and the third curving to 


the left and striking Birdcage Walk at ‘right angles near the ‘H. G. PEARSON, 


| guard-room of Wellington Barracks. In place of the old ‘J. James 

| pathway round the lake there will be a colonnade of ‘Portland | | H. A: Forse 
stone, with suitable sculptures, the first block having been Jones & Hill 
already erected. igo Mar it oe 


t 
/ 


E. Love . C 
S. Williams - 


THE new school at King’s Park, Dalkeith, which has been 
built by the Dalkeith Burgh School Board at a cost of 12,c0o/., 
has been formally opened. 


54 inches to 6 inches, 


For theerection of the 
© W. J. Rogers, Ltd. Messrs..C. & C, THOMPSON, aarchbi- 
© «tects, Athenzeum C 


Eastabrook & Sons ‘ 


A. E. DENBY & Co. (accepted ) a aa 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


For the construction of five sewage silt tanks, four bacteria 
beds, each one acre in area 
let channels, gauge basins, 


, intake chamber, inlet and out- 
&c,, with the laying and joint- 
supply pipes, varying in diameter. froin 
ard other works in connection there- 


Buildings. _ Bills of quantities and forms of tender. may with, Mr. JOHN Dj WATSON, engineer, 
be peacca at HM. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. x J » engineer. : 

; ; B. Whitehouse & Sons - £37,969 © oO 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of public baths J. Byrem.. : i ; Se Boat tao 

and washhouses on site adjoining 240 High Street, Plumstead. PHS Lovett ; i 36,665 eae 

Mr. Frank Sumner, borough engineer, Maxey Road, Plum- Bentley & Lock — | ; siogumar & 

stead. ee Lock, Andrews & Price , 34,000 0 Oo 

"=i a i RC mQeee Come et, te 33,963. 0%; 0 

; 6% , C..H; Walker & Co., Ltd. = iy « -. , 33)130 0.0 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. edt fh Ge ae Re Fees erate, 33,000 01,0 

. BUSY scene is presented on the southern side of the Mall |! A, Braithwaite & Co. | Sgt tear edd 31,916 1719 

at the eeientl lake in St, James’s Park. The contractors | J. D. Nowell & Sons" BN eh es : + (2 29,503 .0 oO 

have been preparing the ground plan from the drawings of the . Currall, ee & Martin, Ltd. : , . 39:038 hs 

| surveyors of the Office of Works. The work is of an:extén- ||; T. Lowe & Sons. : . : . + 20,943 070 

sive character, including the construction of new’roadways, tke || 0 T«= Smart, : . cater 2 ar! «, 28,507-<0 0 

diversion of present thoroughfares, the daniming of thrée- J. S Dawson . uw a! 27,517.97 9 

quarters of an acre of the lake, tree-cutting, and ‘elevating ‘the A. Kellett Saar el Chee 45-14. 20,669 <0 9 

level of the lake bed to that of the Mall about 4o feet. About| J«Hodson&Son ., 4. 4  . * 26,550 9 © 

300 workmen are engaged. The monument of Queen Victoria W. CUNLIFFE, Kingston-on-Thames (ac- 

will be erected in the centre of the segment of a.cincle, now PPG reo. oho peg PTT EY | 25,633.) © 

indicated by a wooden post distant about 60 yards from’ the J 


BRISTOL. hin 6d a) 
Bell inn, Two Mile. Hill, for. Messrs. 
hambers, Bristol. ‘Quantities b 
Nicholas Street, Bristol. 


L 


y Mr. 
24 ‘ 

- 3,1cO 
3,060 
23885 
2,820 
2,749 
2,718 
2,700 
2,550 
2,528 


. 


C9900 Q9900- 
229090900000 


je Re eile Lenses 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Law 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


~ London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF | 


FIXING. BRICK 


‘A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


NAG TAR PAVING. 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
_ Roulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
halte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


(| Cc. W. HOBMAN & Co. 
|OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.2. 


VITCHELL & CO. 


{rt Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


V.CAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Ery description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
I>rior of Oburches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
| Private Buildings, &c, 
_ signs and Estimates su plied. Trial order solicited. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT . FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, | 
Cc = J AVY F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


LO 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
i) 


WALTER'S 23 


Al 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

se Makers of WAutTER’s Patent 
£olid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica } 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- | 
ney Oowls, &e. | 


DESIGN No. 1-0. . 


Melbourne Streef, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— 
MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 ween gh Street, | 
Ue } 


F THEDAY| Salli: 
NLA 


NE THE BEST & CHEAPEST R 


: BE COFO 
full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


RLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport Mon, 


VENTILATORS 4: 
il 


| 
WALTERS, Wolverhampton) HT 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


we HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. (fi 


LARK, LTD., 


LOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEw OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Specie] low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 

TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. - 


OLUME. LXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, @Rt* Lettered, pr ice, 12s. 6d, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT See 
BRADFORD. = EPSOM. 

For the erection of two fire- escapes at the unicn workhouse. For the erection of a new depot, comprising cart-shed, stables | 
Mr. FRED. HOLLAND, architect, 11 StS Chambers, horsekeepen’s quarters, lofts.and storehouses, and for. a. 
Hustler Gate, Bradford. post-mortem room at the property. in Church Street, and | 

S. Parsons & Co., LTD, Harris Street t (ae stables and barn at the sewage farm in Hook Road. Mr ‘I 
cepted) . : 5 » £170: 0.0 EDWARD R. CAPON, surveyor. 
CHISWICK. oe ; 

For the supply and fixing of gas-driven sewage pumping plant, Neu aa Waco 4 
compressors and electric-lighting sets. Messrs. SWIN- W. Roberts act tiige - : : : »£4,579. 6.0 
BURNE, COOPER & BAILLIE, engineers, 82 Victoria Street, Higgs & Outhwai'e . 5 é ; 2 + 4;250G0050: | 
'S.W. Cropley Bros. . : : a AeEs : - 4,004 26% 0 

Bilbie, Hobson & Co, 3 : i ; £o 500 0 O M.G King 5 F é 5 3 ; » 3:923 20.0. | 
J. & H. Gwynne, Ltd... ; ; c 5,305 0 O Rowland Bros. . : 3 Me cyec): fe 
Tangyes, Ltd. . . . peo mA AO O80 R Wood . : . ¢ ‘ . é + 3,990 0-0 
J. Wolstenholme & Son P . : : p93) 5025 10120 Foster Bros. . . . : : . «63,007: OE Oo 
Gwynne & Co.. | a R527..0. 0 |! W.'Akers & Co,  .  - 5 
Campbell Gas- Engine Go; Ltd, a : Pee ENG a 7 280 C. Jackson : . : : * : «, 33745 201 0 
Crossley Bros., Ltd . : 4 7935304. 40-0 J. Ferguson & Co. . ; ‘ 5 ¢ - 3,700 0 0 
Pollock, Whyte & Waddel 3,202 0 O R. Atkinson. ; : ; ae (5 . 3,700 40 0- | 
HIRAM MAXIM ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Roll & Taylor . A z : $ é *  3:650=90- 0. 
Co. (accepted) « . 5 : 107) 1210 J. Willmott & Son . : i ; ‘ «8,0360-s0. 0: | 
D. Stewart &-Co. (1902) Ltd. : oe 3772 OO R. Jones & Son ‘ 3 penn . 3,620 0 o| 
Drysdale & Co. : : Se 103052010 D. P Shon oO ; : . . : « -8,€08 -0+0 |: 
na F. oplan . ~  -sp8e23/580eoesO: 
-conwyN BAY. 

For the erection of an isolation hospital, including pavilion and W Sv Croydon (accepted) d - 35508 a 
ward ee administrative building, laundry and out- Bre? F siildne ; 
buildings. WM. JONES, surveyor. Quantities by s OE a | ‘Z 
Messrs. ee & BootrH, Colwyn Bay and Man- W. oberté wee : . gt Oem 
c ester. ‘Higgs & Outhwaite. . . . 9. 2) 66890 6 

J. W. Weeks. . : : : 5 ; 5:570 0 © J. Ferguson & Co. . 2 < <p > | POISE 0 | 
Richard Williams. : : : , 51 ibaley oye (Ce) Cropley Bros. . ~. c ~ 0 Ae So Olam. 
Z, Pike & Son . 2 : : 5 : . 4,966> 0 0 R. Wood . ‘ : . 5 : «93-20. 0, 
J. M. & R. Roberts . fe - : : HeIN.O5) 20.0 J. Willmott & Son. 4 : é 6 + sp OOmsan O.| 
John Tucker & Sons : : : 3 1HA;O27 20:0 W. Akers & Co. : : sina E +; “2570 0 
_ E.Thorp& Sons. 3 eK e : . 4,552.0 ©|: Rowland Bros. . 5 Rites poems : + SOOO 
.. Robert Evans, jun. . - be areas aac As SOLA -LO G. Jackson 2 : 5 : : : a 5920 
Parker Bros. . aie. : : ‘ . 4,479.0 0 Foster Bros... * : i re es) 2 I) 
Robert Evans & Sons. : : : » 4,367 0:90 D. Stewart& Son . : : é + nob we HOREEOR.O! 
Hughes & Stirling . ; : : : G43 55F FOL2O aS Jones & Son : : Be etrrc : » 550 0 0 
Dryland & Preston . : : : #2 74,015; 0° 20 F. J. Shopland . : ; - : ; .. 4547aaoe 0 
Edwin Marshall & Sons, Ltd. ; cs © 359980°.0 Roll & Taylor . é : : ; : gS ao. 10 
Grundy, Sons & Co.. ; : ‘ 4 Fos eg ey Olsler a Cole x0) W. Smith & Sons. : : 5 5 Ay Clee 
R. Partington & Son - : 5 : - 4 3;947;-.0.-0 R Atkinson. Fee es ‘ of ote 2 GAO SRO | 
Jobn Bagnall . : ; : : ; sei72248O “0 M. G. KING (accepted ) 5 - ‘ ; ~ S538 10 IL 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING . STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven. St., STRA)) 


BY Ef 


A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. F “ 


%y, Colour Cards, 6¢., rom MAYFIELD BROTHERS, - 
oe 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, BOUL SOA HULL. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


, EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEX ANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, hat other Allo 


| Sepr, 11, 1903.) 
EPSOM—continued, 
Post-mortem room, 


W. Roberts , 3 - 4 : : © 14559>,-2 
i RES ete ar as co ing couily ae it lat Sa SRO 
' Cropley Bros. . 3 E s : > * 5334.9) 
M. G, King ci ; : - Sat RP fo) 
Foster Bros.. . s 7 : e j : 524 0 
J. Ferguson & Co. ; : - Lowe Re, 
J. Willmott & Son - aes : - 505 O 
R. Wood , - , ; - : = » 500 0 
C, Jackson, : ‘ = ; Se ves ws AGG.0* 
Higgs & Outhwaite , F : : » 498.0 
W. Akers & Co, ' 7 1 404.0 
' Rowland Bros, . : : : 5 » 490 Oo. 
WeSmith&Son ., . , Dersig ka Vey Ac. 
D. Stewart & Sons , - - : é 70. 4708. OF 
R. Jones & Son 6 ; - .,470 0. 
F, J. Shopland , ; ; ; : ; ‘ 467 oO 
ROLL & TAYLOR (accepied) . . . , 465 0 
GILDERSOME, 
or the erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools, Gildersome, 


Yorks. © Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, | 


Accepted tenders. : 
G, Holdsworth & Son, Rock House, Gildersome, 


Pontefract, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


' SUPPLEMENT 


COOKD000000000000~- 


3 


GOLDTHORPH. u 


For the erection of a boys’ school and. caretake1’s house at 
Goldthorpe, Yorks. Messrs. R. H IGGINBOTTOM, THURNS- 


COE, ROTHERHAM & W, H. Wacsrarr, architects,” 
Saltergate, Chesterfield. ' 
W.R Unwin . F ; " : : -4£5;330 6 6 
Jones Bros : : - . 4,880 0 0 
D. Gill & Son 4747 9 0 
A. Owram. , : te ae AL Ce? AiO) an 
W. THORNTON & Sons, Rotherham (accepted) 4,274 0 9 


HECKMONDWIKE, 


For the erection of four scullery houses cff Cawley ‘Lane, ' 
Heckmondwike, Yorks. Mr, HENRY £TEAD, architect, 
Heckmondwike, Yorks, Bn 

Accepted tenders, 
H. Crosland, Batley, mason, 
J. Richardson & Sons, Dewsbury, joiner. 
J. H. Jennison, Liversedge, plumber and glazier,. . 
J. B. Greenwood, Heckmondwike, plasterer and concre‘er, » 
Hodgson, Rhodes & Co., Brighouse, slater, 
R. Cordingley, Heckmondwike, p2inter, 


' 


near Leeds, brick and stonework , * - £585 9 oO ‘ a IPSWICH, 
G. Shutt, Stanningley, near Leeds, joiner , » 257 19 O| For outside painting at the workhouse. oe 
J. Wilby, Gildersome, near Leeds, plumber v9 89e 59 Scales & Robins , ° . ; - - £299 0 9 
Sharp & Harper, Holbeck, near Leeds, slater . 74 15.'0 C. Stearn & Co, . ; decd - A » 219, 0.90 
G. Crossley & Son, Birstall, near Leeds, plasterer 3216 0 F. H. Orvis . AN a eS a a I9f 10 0 | 
‘teen 5, f he ee. Crisp & Smith , : : - ; a tA ee LON 
A.C. Harding Peer ete 32 18019 GO 
GLASTONBURY. E. W. PAGE, 17 Burlington Road (accepted) . 120°'0 o 
or laying a I-inch galvanised service from Ashwell Lane to For painting the exterior of the borough asylum and out-. 
Edgarley Lodge, Glastonbury. Mr. GEORGE ALVES, buildings. ohh 
borough surveyor, E. W. Page. 5 - : 5 - - + £200, O10)! 
Woodward & Co. . 5 > Bae ASO O A.C. Harding . : : : : oy 60 2195; 50.104 
E. Millard . ; : : oa te <4. 9845 5 O:,0 JeBrycey*>*, ; : - ee ; « 16Q:%3,,2 
Wright&® Son. . : : : 37 10 6 Crisp& Smith . _. : . oe eee eAOSIIOR. oO 
R. J. Stead . < - . ae an SLO O B, Bird : F z ; - é 5 * 147. 10,. 0 
J. IsGRovE, Northload Street, Glastonbury Fisk & Co. . A ; : ; : : 129 10 oO 
. ‘ : 27 18 6 F, H. ORvIs, Bishop's Hill (acceptea ) 128 0-0 


(accepted) . co ae ‘ “ 


AFTS 


IMPROYED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGE 


R LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 

Glasgow Exhibitions, 


Serge rar rae 


| Maker of all kinds of 


HYDRAULIC, aaa 
ELECTRICAL, TER 
; STEAM," AND aces 
| HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 


For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from _Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 

lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Staticn, Ayr Station 


e 
MIMISUM 


ID MAXIRUM. ¥<! 
a 


Hotel, Perth Sta-| | a,s. pene Pasig 
tion and Hotel, YERTICAG\WAI RiGIRG 


the New Club, 

» Glasgow; Court 

| Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


BENNIE, 


A CIRGULATIC 
EDWIN: OLORDYDr&iC0h 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


MIDDLETON, @ 
IRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, Seeges 
‘Pscar Foundry, Leeds. |IJOHIN 


\DES: LIEBER, A.B.0., 47x EDITION, HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER 
> Address, wmrpatniy anes Star Engine Works, CROWN WORKS 
i No. 214, Moncur St. GLASGOW. ; 


} London Agent— s 
3 SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS 
OBS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, '471 &472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.c. 


LEEDS. 


14 THE ARCHITECT & 


CONTRA 


| 


} 
| 
| 


CT REPORTER.  [Sept. 11, 1903; 


SUPPLEMENT 

chester IRELAND. LONDON. a 
For additions and alterations at the Cork Clubhouse. Messrs. | For the erection of a U..M. F. school church, Hi Pe 
W. H. Hitt & SON, architects, 28 South Mal!, Cork. Park, E . mo 
J. Lisk (accepted ) : A ; : . £391 0 O F. Gough & Co. : £2,364 = | 
For. the erection of a _loom-room at Cork district lunatic C. North . ° + 2, STS. | 
asylum. Messrs. W. H. HILL & SON, architects, Cork. -§,-J. Scott. ; Ea 6 | 

S. SCULLY (accepled) . : 5 : ° P4030. *0 1," ae ee . 2,209 0 
For additions to Peterborough Cottage Cork. Messrs. W.H. | | Bait Reber eee s 2,139 0. 

HI.i & SON, architects, Cork. eae Spee a: " o. Cannes anes 7° 

: ; , 9 Canning Road, . ~~ 

W. J. O. MAHONY (accepted) 7£301 0-0 Walthamstow (accepted) . ee rs 
For supply and fixing complete of eighty-six high-pressure |. - sane : ai 
sncandescent lamps and fittings in the goods sheds, For _ fire-resisting works, alterations, &c., at the Fount: 

, Donegall Quay, Belfast. fate ee _ Hospital. é ae... 
‘J. KertH & BLACKMAN CO, LTD. Londen, EC. (accefted)'| J. Fersuson & Co. . 4 ja GIGgeee 0.) 

: : Ww, L &S 

| one Go | 

KIRKBY LONSDALE. bas FEW ligase : pe si OD 

For the erection of a new Wesleyan Sunday school and class: | W. Johnson & Co, Lida. , : ; ; a A 
room at Burton-in-Lonsdale. E. Chamberlain. F 3 ; Bsi os: 13,050 a 
wy SERED aes : . a3) . 2 C B. Rozerts & Co., Redhill (accepled)  . 12,950 0> 
T. Jackman & Sons, slater and plasterer ey OO .O...O : | 

W. Holmes, plumber . : ° a 36.10 O 


LEEDS. 
For cleaning-down, painting, &c., the interiors of the central 
newsroom and the New Wortley library. 
Accepted tenders. 


Jenkins, Tolliston & Co., Merrion Street (central 


newsroom) A é 5 . & : . £40 
W.. Grisdale, Dewsbury Road (New Wortley 
Library.) = wtende ics nctare : ee Se . 9332740 
For diverting and ‘culverting ‘the Margate Beck at .Cross 
. .Stamford Street, Leeds. 4). es 
H. ARNOLD & Son, Doncaster (accepted ) i£1;755:.0.° 


For ‘supplying and fixing cast-iron girders and unclimbable 


; MACCLESFIELD. 
For the erection of three shops at Bollington, Macclesfil. 
Messrs, WHITTAKER &»BRADBURN, architects, 19 Kg 
Edward Street, Macclesfield. SPEARS? 


G:Roylance & Co. Ltd. uw £1820 6 
J. Clayton . : - «1,635 ac 
sT > Weard 2.2 i cer eae ~ 3,600 cc 
Gorton & Wilson. 5 ; : : +) 1,880) Cie 
H. BERRY & SONS, Macclesfield (accep/ed ) 1,578 177 
J. Dakin : Pease SOs? . 1,566 ¢« 
Clayton Bros. = “a 1,450 


For the erection of a ‘provision shop. 


Mr. JABEZ WRI(1 
architect, Macclesfield. £ : 


fencing over new culvert to be constructed in Cross | *Gorton & Wilson. : é a ty i 
- Stamford Street, Leeds. ‘G.Roylance & Co, Ltd. . : oe 4 im 
F. Dyson, .Leeds (accepted) . th372. 09 A E.&A. Frith . : ¥ 1,070 
For supplying and fixing at the proposed bridge at Brown J. Clayton . ; ; 1045-1 
Lane, Holbeck, about 35 tons of mild-steel plate girders. J. Dakin . : 5 oes : : . 1,031 
& F LTD. (accepted 616 fo) B. COOKE & Sons, Buxton Road (accepied) . 999! 


T MAHCCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERC! 
» BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & BAY ST., FARRINGD( | 
BR Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.’ LONOON, B.C, Telephone, 27'0 


iG 


WILLESDEN PAP 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, 


Used by Leading Architects. See ni 
LONDON, N.W. 


” Architects are desired to specify Willesden 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND 


=== pA 


ROUET FLOORING. come 


S) 


BASSANT BROS. kt 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


87 CHARLOTTE ST;, FITZROY SQUARE, Ww. 
Largest and Oheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals. ~ 
PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 
Specialties—TEAK-W00D PARQUET-AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. 
Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out. 
Bani 


__——————————————— rT 


HAYWOOD & GO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF - 
2} 
GLAZED SANITARY 
YARD GULLIES, &) 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE | 


CLOSET PANS AND ui 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-L 


GALVANIZED 


ie 
! 


aa 


al 


f 


l introducers of the Hot Water 


Cylindrical Tanks. 
*syun yz yooepurlio . 
0D M QOH 242 fo svaonpowzuy 0urbyLO OUT 


= FITZROY WORKS Telegraras, Haywood, Mori) 
6 35210364 Euston R2 National Te'ephone, No. 17 Sadi 
= X ONDON, Be: , 
5 ee VOLUME | LXIX, oF THE AP 
Illustrated Sheet, showing application of ows Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, Handsomely, hound I ga, Luagae Cite 
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15 


— kk == S. - ttt Tt i 


MANSFIELD. 


‘or painting the post-office in Market Street, Mansfield. Mr. | For the construction of a tramway car shed. 


R. FRANK VALLANCE, borough surveyor. 


C. Scott. -£58''5 -O 
R. Frost. : : aes Se On. O 
W. Thompson ; . : ; ; : 53 10 6 
C. C..Greenwood . : ; . - 2 AZ 549 
J. MILLoTT, Mansfield (accepted ) 31.10 oO 


" MILNSBRIDGE. 


or alteration to three shops, Market Street, Milnsbridge, 
Yorks. Mr. JOHN E. LuNN, architect, Milnsbridge. 
Accepted tenders. 
M. S. & J. Crowther, Fixley, Huddersfield, mason. 
J. W. Bolton, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield, joiner. 
T. Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber. 

T. Allison, Ltd, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield, slater. 

W. Armitage, Golcar, Huddersfield, plasterer, painter and 
ae concreter. 
.ongwood Engineering Co, Huddersfield, cast-iron founder. 
J. Stow, Ltd., Bradford, shop-front fitter. 


PADIHAM. 
or the erection of St. Leonard’s National schools, Padiham. 
Mr, THOMAS BELL, architect, Burnley. 
Accepted tenders. 
B. Smith & Son, Burnley, mason. 
J. Beckwith, joiner. 
Foster & Son, slater. 
W. Walton, Burnley, ironfounder, 
Rawlinson & fon, Burnley, concreter and plasterer, 
J. Pollard & Sons; plumber. 
Smith, painter. 
W. F. Spencer, Oldham, heating, 
Williams & Co., Manchester, tiling. 
Rest of Padiham. 


PERSHORE. 
[r painting the Jubilee bridge over the Avon. Mr. W. 
BULLOCK, surveyor, Wick, Pershore, 
N. J. Harris : : ; - 430 16 0 
%. Mills. c : F : ier syel Re) 


ross & Son . ; . : ‘ ‘ 14,10 o 
SRETTELL, Worcester (accepted ) . 3 . Fn He Wee eT) 


'’¢ BATH $ 


| TELEGRAMS: 

“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
**OOLITE, BATH.” ” 
“S"OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


For the plasterers work and _tilers’ 


ONE FIRM 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


PRESTON. 


T. B. GARNETT, Preston (accepted ) 


SCOTLAND. 


. £11,000 0 6 


work respectively of 


nurses’ home and pathological laboratory -at Woodilee 


asylum, Lenzie, Glasgow. 


Plasterwork. 
J. M’Quarrie . - < 
R. A. M’Gilvray & Ferris. 
A. Somerville 4 
G. Rome & Co. 
D..& j. M’ Kenzie 
J.& A. Williamson , 
J. Forbes . . : A : - 
J. M’KENZIE, Glasgow (accepted) , 
Tilework, 


Galbraith & Winton. ; : “ ° 


Kean & Wardrop . : : A . 
T. Wallace & Co, . : : ; ; 
J. Youden& Co,Ltd. . : , 
Porcelain Tile Co. . . 2 : 
Haddaw, Forbes & Co. 

Field & Allan ©. é ; ‘ ‘ 

A. WILSON & Co, Glasgow (accepted ) 
Cherry & Co., Ltd. . : : ; 


head, 
Street, Aberdeen. 
Accepted tenders, 
A. & J Webster, carpenter. 
W. West, mason. - 
J. Ferguson, plumber . 
Stuart & Co., plasterer 
W. G. Calder, painter. 
A. Fordyce, slater 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


workhouse infirmary. 
J. MOORE (accefted ) 


For alterations and additions to North public school, 
Mr. ARTHUR CLYNE, architect, 


£2,720 
1,754 
1,628 
1,610 
1,538 
T,504 
1,500 
1,351 


1233 


- £778 
re FASS 
263 
202 
140 
127 


oo 
CmCorRODOL 


-_ 
Aro 
-— 
ON N Or O Ok 


18 If 


Peter- 
Union 


o 
12 
2 
18 
fa) 


19 


SCOAmMOe 


For the erection of a nurses’ home in connection with the 


A - £4,080 0° 0 


S, po. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.w, 
132 GROSVENOR; ROAD, PIMLICO, 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. WKS Py, 
: . Q & . * 
QUARRIES. al y_itygt™ | QUARRIES, | 
MONK’S PARK. Ch {ul poor path ier BOX GROUND: 
CORSHAM DOWN. (ok ei RS COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. aos Tie STOKE GROUND. 
> FARLEIGH DOWN, eS) WESTWOOD GROUND. 
e¢istered, ae oul obtained only of ‘ 
De Mark, | BRADFORD. Oy Gia Bath Stine Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND, SHADE Moti 


NERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LTD..” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


EVERY MAN TO HIS 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. 


15-0z. Glass, <3/G; 21-0z.. Glass, 
-L BROS., Pioneers of the Class Tile 


TRADE and NEWELL FOR 


PAL = WHITE GLAS 


<i./= per Yard super, at Works. 
Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


GLASS TILES. 


S TILES. 


BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 


IARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars on application. 


merican 


TONGUED, GROOVED, 


: 


Maple Fio 


AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
> Best & Cheapest Flooring 


WITT & COMPANY, 1 


8 TO 176 DRUMMOND 


oring,. 


yet Introduced. 
STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Cros, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London,” 


£6 


THE ARCHITECT & 


UPTON-ON-SEVERN. 

For the erection of an. isolation hospital 
Severn, in the county of Worcester. 
SHEPPARD & SON, architects, 51 Foregate 
Worcester. 


near,. Upton-on- 
Messrs, LEWIS 
Street, 


W,. P Lewis& Co. « <e=-— wt gs £7,650 0 0 
~ Bromage & Evans *. pit Ge : A 7550 0.0 
. Panter & Sons . A = : : 5 qu227,248--0 0 

T. Broad, Ltd. . 6,697. 9 O 

Collins & Godfrey 6,688 o O 
-'W. Sapcote & Sons .« eens 7 4020;348 30. 20 

J. Wood & Sons . ; : ; 4 ; Fe10,172 20 20 

E. Giles & Son. De SER A 5 : $4E6, 055 0.240 

W.. Hopkins . 6,100 Oo O 

0. O 


H. A. BRAZIER, Bromsgrove (accepted, 3 


4 oe: WALES. 
For the'erection of an infant school in Carnetown, Abercynon, 
to accommodate 250 children. Mr. A, O. EVANS, archi- 
tect, Post Office’Chambers, Pontypridd. 

J. Monday , 5 Selaeo op Bee 
DAG. Price: : , 3;846. 0 O 
Keene & Wells. : 3,787 9 O 
For the rearrangement of the inside of the Hermon chapel, 
Dowlais, new galleries, seating, &c. Mr. ARTHUR Oo. 
EVANS, architect, Pontypridd. 

bse Pete. . £2,627 


£4,035 8 5 


W.M. Wilhams .. - oO 
E. & A, Frith 2,160.0 =9 
E, Jones. 4 1,992 9 O 
Knox & Wells . 1,985 0 O 
E, Turner & Sons 1,875 20 10 
For street works in Goitre Fawr Road, Swansea. Mr. G. 
, PoWELL . THOMAS, highway surveyor, Forest Fach, 
Swansea. . 
T. G. Thorne £690 9 Oo 
Bennett Bros. .. 596 6 3 


.C. HANNEY.& SONS, Morriston (accepted). aS 5413-10 
For sewerage works in Trebanog Road, Trebanog, Porth. 


‘ ‘ Mr. W. J. JONES, surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre. 
Enoch Bros. : . : - : : 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 


A. G. CoLiins & Co., Barry (accepted ) 
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; £338 2 0 
TAO MOmEO 


130 0 © 
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\ 
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| WALES—continued. | 
For the erection of twenty houses at Aberké2g. Mr, P, Vivia. 
ONES, architect, Hengoed c 

D: Lewis, Aberbeeg (Mon ) (accepted) 4 £4,280 0 


WEST HAM. ee 
For traction switchboard, &c., with electrical equipment, 2 
BRITISH .THOMSON-Houston Co, LTD., os , 
Rugby (accepted) . : - “ ‘ . Bales 6: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


For the erection of a block of school buildings (new py: 
grade school) to accommodate 1,2co scholars, with o- 
buildings, caretaker’s house, &c , in Elswick Road, Eatin: 
and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. a 

Accepted tenders, = 

T. Beetham & Son, Villiers Street, West. | 
Ha¥tlepool’, se fa 181 

Dargue, Griffiths & Co., 51 North John Street, _ Bt 
Liverpool, heating and ventilating (Plenum rl 
system) ‘ ; 881 16> 


WHICKHAM.. |. 
For the erection of council offices, &c., at Whickham, Durhi), 


Mr. J. B RENTON, surveyor, Whickham. 

W.B..CORin .... = te pees + £4,500 00 
I. Bewley . : ; ; . : -~ 4,466 oo 
J. A. M. Henderson . 5 ; : . 4,077 00 
D. D. Hall ; : ; Wee 

_W. TURNER & Co., Bensham Road, Gates- r 
head (accepted) . vse a det, rn 

WIGAN. . 
For the erection of public offices, workshops, stables 
appurtenances. ee 

Hilton & Ince . . £3,010 « 
A. Bywater . 2,0c0. 
P. Pennington . ee ; 4 BOS Al 
D. Ablett . : ; ; : : : 5 oes - - 
J. Johnson & Son ; 5 + 3SBO: +: 
H. & F. Lomax 2 : i 2795 
1.G. & F.Wodd (. 7 ee : 2,614. ' 
J. WILSON & Co., Wigan (accepted) 2,697 |. 
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" WASHABLE 


OF 


~PRODUCES 


application to Plaster, Stucco, 


FOR INSIDE OR 


applied over it. 


A SANITARY | 
‘DISTEMPER 


ITISH MANUFACT 


A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, 


| | 
URI 
| 


THAN FLATT: 


\ 


and is adapted | 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, ‘ 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


« WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may! 


4 
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ontrowes vy ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, LTD. Now Gross, London, ¢ 
| ac 
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7 ILLUSTRATIONS. | | TEDDINGTON. | 
For erecting a detached villa at Broom Road, Teddington, fox 
Mr. T, Bailey. Messrs. MAXWELL-DRAPER & BARKER, 


AEBOTSFORD, ST. HELEN'S WOOD, HASIINGS. 


architects. ! 
&. Ferris. ; : ; ; ; : L749: Ono 
EOUSE, CLIVE AVENUF, CHURCH STRETTON. Tolton . : : - F ify ig ag — ate b, TO ae O 
C. A. Drake. ‘ : eens ts . « 700, Oo, @ 
E. popes : : ‘ : . ; : ». 650 & .& 
_ E. Seaber . : : , Seca : 650. 0 oO 
CO ES Eran BIDM, A Salles gaa se F, CHILDS (accefied) .- . ; ‘ : a SO AOD 


JATHEDRAL SERIES—EXETER: SYLKE'3 CHANTRY AND CHAPEL 
: OF sT. PAUL. 


piers TRADE NOTES. 
ooo e——————eaeaeeaeeeeoeeeh.ee—_co er ee or ~ e 
Apropos of the recent race for’the America cup, we note 


emer a that the whole of the painting of ‘the Ae/éance was done with 

Received too late for Classtfication. Ripolin, supplied by Ripolin, Limited, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ' 

THE isolation hospital, Ticehurst, Sussex, is being warmed’ 

’ : heath P ; and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 

or furnishing Harcher Clough Council schools, | Burnley. grates and exhaust roof ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shoyland 
Messrs. SHAW & VOWLES, architects, Mercantile Cham-.| & Brother, of Manchester. ; 


bers, Burnley. : THE business. of Jones’s Foundry and Engineering Com- 
Unity WOOD AND IRON COMPANY, Padiham _ any, Limited, for’ so many- years established at 156 10 
(accepted ). ¢ ' : ; : epee ey ciate: 158 Goswell Road, E.C., is still carried on at the same address. 


under the proprietorship of Messrs. T. A. Richardson and 
W. W. Buckley in the name of. Jones & Co., the original 1itle: 


BASTBY. of the firm. 


or the erection of a windmill pump at Eastby, near Skipton. 
Mr. FRED HOLLAND, architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, 


Hustler Gate, Bradford. BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
J. W. T11T, Woodcock Ironworks, Warminster WyYMONDHAM, ABBEY is to be restored at a cost of 25,cood 


(accepted ) ; Ceo ‘ : . .£145 0 0 A NEW pump-room is to be erected at Harrogate-close to 
a the old sulphur wells at the entrance to the Valley Gardens, ~ 


AN engineers’ workshop, smithy, &c., are about to be built 
8 P y 


} 


| : HORK CASTLE. for Mr.-W. Hurst’ in the New North Road, London, Mr. 
or taking-down and rebuilding the bridge over the stream on | A W. Hudson, of 87 Finsbury Pavement, is the arehitect. 
the road leading from Scambley to Donnington, Horn- THE parish church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth, which, 
castle, Mr. W. H. HoLmeEs, surveyor, 4 Church Lane, | owing to its Condition, had some time since to be closed, bas 
Horncastle. : been minutely inspected by Mr. Jackson, the diocesan architect, 
Barmanse---.. ; eat, ‘ . £201 17. 0 | upon whose recommendation an extensive scheme of renova- 
Hensman & Son. : : - . . 153 © ©] tion is to be carried out. The approximate ccst is estimated 
MILLER, Minting (accep/ed ) c : . 128 © o | at upwards of 4,000/. 


- HEWETSONS, 
‘Furnishing | _ et nee | Contractors. 
Woodwork, 
| Bedding, 
etc. 


Decorations, 
Carpets, 
etc. 


Estimates given from 
Architects’ Plans, Spesifications 
or Instructions, 
Minimum Quotations 
compatibls with ssasoncd 
Materials and good work, 


Illustrated Furnishing 
Catalogue Free. 


References to important 
Contracts recently completed 
for Municipal and other 
Pub ic Buildings, 


| . A “New-No‘e” Cab‘net Bookcase of Oak, Fumed and Inliid, 2, 
Main Entrance 6 ft. 6 in, high, 3 {t.9 in, wide, Carriage Pa'd, £6 78. 6d. Opposite Goodge Street. 


2135-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


: 
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MEssrs. CHAS. B. ROBERTS'& Co;, of Redhill, have secured 
the contract -for fire-resisting works, alterations and additions 
at the, Fountain, Hospital, which are to be carried out at a cost 
of- 12,9502. for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, under the 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Sons. 


AT the last meeting of the School Board of the parish of 
Cathcart, Glasgow, it was reported that sites had been secured 
in Albert Road, Langside, and Cathkin Road, Langside, for 
the .erection of two schools, each to accommodate ‘1,200 
children, to meet the rapid growth of the population in that 
district. The price of the ground is 12s. per square yard. 


RESTORATION has been commenced of the Norman towers 
of Lambeth Palace on the south-west and south-east. On 
careful examination it was found’ that the embattlements were 
very much. fretted. away,,and. the. large. hexagon chimneys 
appeared: to; be in, somesdanger. of falling. The cause is 
attributed to:chemical atmospheric action, there being numerous 
works “in. South Lambeth, the fumes, from which are often 
wafted in‘a direct line to the old palace. 


ri THE, large extensions and alterations’ which have been pro- 
ceeding,.at Gallatown public school (under the Dysart Burgh 


School Board) for’ the: last' twelve months have just been com- | 


pleted. Two large classrooms, a spacious corridor, with cloak- 


rooms, &c., have been‘added, and the older portion of the school |: 


buildings entirely. remodelled: In lighting, ventilation: and 


drrangement great improvements have also been effected and 


the whole premises brought up to modern requirements. The 
total cost will not be less than 2,500/, The school was form- 
ally opened on Monday last. 


ANOTHER “addition to the many social institutions which 
have been established in Port Sunlight, the model village on 
the banks of the Mersey, which has grown up in connection 
with the soap-making coricern of Lever Brothers, Ltd., has 
been formally inaugurated. This latest acquisition. takes the 
form ofa free library and museum, which is thé personal gift 
of Mr. W. H. Lever to the residents and employees who form 
the unique community of Port Sunlight. The library contains 
aver 3,000 volumes, but this is regarded only as a nucleus, as 
Mr. Lever has placed an annual sum at the disposal of the 
managers of the library for extension purposes. The museum 
contains} many interesting features, the whole collection being 
provided'by Mr. Lever. d 
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Mr. WELLER, aged 63 years, foreman to a local builder ne 
the Pantiles, went home from his work on Monday, complain. 
of feeling ill, lay down on the sofa and expired in a few minut 
Before he died Mr. Weller told his wife he had been stung — 
the neck by a wasp, but-whether that was the cause of de: 
is not yet clear, although a medical man was promptly call) 
in. Itis thought that only a post-mortem examination v4 
disclose the actual cause of the death, and determine whet! 
an inquest will be held. The deceased was widely respect! 
in building circles. PEP: eee | 

CONSIDERABLE progress is being made with the hy: 
waterworks undertaking in the Peak ‘of Derbyshire, in whi, 
the towns of Sheffield, Leicester, Nottingham and Derby ;; 
chiefly interested. The dams are to be of solid masonry fri 
the foundations up, and the aggregate cost of the wor! 
including filter beds, aqueducts and pipe lines, will be 7,000,¢C. : 
sterling. Of this total sum the Derwent WaterBoard will ; 


responsible for.5,800,000/, which. covers the cost of buildi 


the five reservoirs in the Derwent and Ashop Valleys, maki: 
14 acres of filter beds at Bamford, carrying an~aqued)t 
30 miles long to Ambergate, making a small service resery; 
at this point, and laying a pipe line to Sawley, on the Tre, 
The cost will be shared by the authorities interested in {: 


aims f 


25 |t 


by a pipe line from Ambergate. 
works is roughly estimated at about 1,100,co2/, thus brings 
the total very near tu 7,009,000/. sterling. : “aa 


omtaree ny 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 

JOHANNESBURG is going in for a very extensive electric-liit 
_and power plant, and it is to. be hoped that the’ orders 
come to this country. The total electrical output is tobe cle 
upon 7,000 kilowatts; but it has not been definitely decided) 
the consulting engineers in London, Messrs. Mordey & D/, 
barn, whether steam or producer gas will be,the i 
Tenders are thus to be received for both system 

will include water-tube boilers with mechan 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L”. 


>. ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVAELE 


Ci PANELLING, 
\SS\ Gane SHELVING, 
See COUNTERS, &c. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 


Entire satisfaction where in use. _ M 


Prices, Particulars, and. Samples: of all aliobe: on Application. 


_-For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 
400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 
sorte LONDON, S.W. 


CATHCART, 


15. per cent. more seated. 


“ : 3 Increased Revenue. — : 
walls, for Social Gath il 7 tah hive "1 
; Gathering ¢): Dales Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 


‘ ‘Pack away into minimum space. 


‘© BUFFALO” 
PLENUM 

1 SYSTEM of 

_ HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 
As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Hails, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


PASSENCERS OR COOL 


bE 


GLASGOW. 


‘Patent Automatic Chairs. 


RAWLINSONS, Ltd. 


Hoisting Engineer 


| 
} 
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eyers, &c, four 2,0:0 brake-horse-power steam engines or 
“eam turbines, each «driving 1,350 kilowatt generators, with 
yur others of half this horse-power, one for operating a con- 
‘nuous dynamo, and the:three others for two-phase alterna- 
yrs) . There will also be two electrically-driven transformers 
ind other similar gear. The units will be of the same size 
hould gas motors be used, the internal combustion engines 
eing simply substituted for the steam turbines or engines, and 
1e gas-producing plant is to be equal to the gasifying of 7} 
ons of Transvaal coal per hour, with all accessories of coal 
‘nveyers, &c.. The contracts will be let before the end of the 
rar. ing 
THE electrifying of the tramways in South London is still 
iligently proceeding. In Southwark Bridge Road a number 
men commenced on Monday to tear up the éastern side of 
1e roadway, a temporary line having been previously laid down 
a the-western’side. The new portion of the line which is 
zing laid down in the Marshalsea Road, to connect the lines 
etween the Borough High Street and Southwark Bridge Road, 
also being proceeded with rapidly, while in that portion of 
outhwark Bridge Road which''runs right up to the bridge 
self the metals have been’ laid’ down and the necessary 
‘nction lines made for the trams to resume the return journeys. 
/hen the lines running round the Marshalsea Road and down’ 
outhwark Bridge Road nearly to the Elephant and: Castle’ 
ave been completed, one of the most important developments 
‘the new electric system of trams in South London will be 
pady for use, and new services will be commenced which will 
un from Streatham-and-Brixton, New ‘Cross and Camberwell, 
ad probably Balham and Clapham, direct -to the foot of 
outhwark Bridge The new line along St. Georgé’s:=Road, 
etweemthe Elephant and Castle and the Westiminster Bridge 
oad, is-also beiig’Papidly laid down, and when Completed will 
lable the trams’ from Nw 'Crossand Cainbetiwell ‘to ‘proceed’ 
ia this wide thorougHfare;‘and’s6 easé the co 
i¢ London Road and atthe:Obelisk. =!" 48 
-AN'important decision‘has ‘beén made'by-the Underground 


lectric Railways Company, of London in ‘awarding ‘the ‘con- * 


act -for the entire control equipment fot their new electric 
ains'on the Metropolitan ‘District ‘Railway ‘tothe? ‘British 
homson-Houston Company,’ of ‘Rugby.’ THe system to “be 
nployed is the Sprague Thomson-Houston multiple unit' 
’stem, with which an experimental*'train‘has been equipped 
1 their newly-opened line from’ Baling to ‘Harrow, and on 
hich, for over four months past, continuous experiments and 


ingestion along’ 


competitive tests under special and normal conditions of traffic 
have been going on, to ascertain which of the two systems of 
control competing will best meet the various requirements of 
this railway, having a due regard to the safety of passengers, 
reliability of control, economy of power, low cost of mainten- 
ance, comfort to passengers and simplicity. After thoroughly 
weighing all of these matters the contract was, as above- 
mentioned, awarded to the British Thomson-Houston Com-, 
pany. It may be remembered that a somewhat similar series 
of tests were made before the decision was arrived at as to 
what system of Control should'be adopted on the New York 
underground railways, and’ the same system of multiple unit 
train control was decided’ upon. This system may be con- 
sidered as ‘the universal system in use for operating electric 
railways, it being im’use or contracted for by over thirty;two’ 
railways throughout the entire world. Over 2,0co equipments 
are at presentiin’‘use. The Metropolitan District Railway in, 
taking this ‘step have placed themselves in line. with* other 
English electric railways, which have also adopted the;,system.. 
This'method of control is used by the Central London Railway, 
(Twopenny Tube), the Great Northern and City, Railway 
(Underground Tube from Finsbury Park to Moorgate Street),)..- 
and is to be employed on the lines of the North-Eastern 
Railway, near Newcastle, for which contracts for electrification’: 
have.recently been let. The firm’s. systems, are. also -most, 
successfully used in the United States of America, notably on: 
the overhead railways in the cities of New York, Boston, and’ 
Chicago, and on many high speed inter-yrban roads, where; 
they are giving unqualified satisfaction. detest ontasial 


rt tr 
5 


t worsen: ofl? sna eo es OM 
= mvo9N ARIBTIES)¢ 5.10 
THe Hackhey SGuatdians are aber 40 “erect \‘childéen’s: 
homes at ‘Chipping “Ongar. *Mrs'Finth; Sehnert, of 76 Pint-~ 
bury Pavement,‘has been instrtictéd to“preparé the plans,’ °” 
|» CONSIDERABLE alterations Aird additidhe'to ¢ ¢ premises, 
of Mess#s, W. Cooper Brothers- ih the High’ Street, Hartow,. 
are contemplated. _ Messrs. Cowell & Shaw, of Finsbury 
Pavetnent; aféthe architects, RoR ae 
THE Corporation of the City of London, require a junior, 
measuring clerk’ starting at-150/, and rising 1¢/. yearly ta 200/. 
Applications must be made.to Public Health Department before. 
the 22nd ‘inst. Aig TRI 
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SIMPLE. 


WHITE, 


FE KEEPING OF 


LONDON—62 & 68:QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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TREBEL’S 

ORIGINAL COUNTER-CURRENT 
SECTIONAL 

For Low-Pressure Steam and Hot-Water Heating, as well 


as for all other Purposes for which Hot-Water or Lows 
Pressure Stéam are required. 


EFFICIENCY OYER 94 PER CENT. 


DURABLE, 
OVER 10,000 IN USE. 


BOILERS 


ECONOMICAL. RELIABLE. 
PERFECT SAFETY. 


CHILD & BENEY, L™- 


LOW COST. 


PLATE, JEWELLERY, 


AND VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


3 from £1 4s. 


to £5 5s. per annum. 
Deposit Bank. 


NANGERY LANE SAFE 


(61 & 62 CHANCERY LANE) 
Provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage of Valuables from 5s. , 
Strong Rooms~.from £5 5s. to £100 
Deposits received at 2} per cent. compound interest. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Full particulars on application to the Manager, 4b. VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64 CHANCERY LANE, W.O, 


pér annum. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER, 


[Sepr. 11, 1903, : 


DUKE STREEL Congregational Union church, Leith, which 
for the past two months has been undergoing alterations, has 
een reopened. The interior has been completely modernised. 
Electric hghting has been installed throughout the building, 
and the arrangements for ventilation and heating have been 
brought thorovghly up to date. The interior has also been 
painted, the roof being ivory white and the walls light terra- 
cotta... The alterations have been carried out at a cost of 500/ 

On Tuesday, the Ist inst., a large company gathered at 
Godre Aman, a rapidly-growing. suburb of Aberdare, to cele- 
‘rate the opening of the new school, which provides accommo- 
dation for 250scholars, having five commodious classrooms and 
acentral hall, It was built from plans prepared by Mr. T. 
"Roderick, Aberdare, and the contract was carried out by Mr. 
§. Jones, Gwawr Cottage, Aberdare, at a cost of 2,6co/. 

AFTER being closed for several months, St, Paul’s Wesleyan 
church, Runcorn, was reopened on Sunday afternoon. The 
uilding has undergone extensive alterations. The old roof 
and ceiling, which were slowly giving way and becoming 
«langerous, have been completely renewed, and new ones with 
modern improvements substituted, The whole building has 
Seen ‘painted and decorated, and the organ overhauled and 
repaired. The total cost of the work is about 2,09c/. 

“ Tsi" parish church at Cleator was reopened on Sunday, the 
6th inst, after having undergone extensive alterations which 
thave quite transformed the appearance of the interior of the 
edifice: In the nave the roof has been renewed with oak, and 
fresh seats and new windows provided, but the chancel has 
been allowed to remain in its ancient form as a reminder that 
rom.7co to:'8co years have passed since the church was built. 
The families of the Ainsworths and the Lindows have done 
much to: make the church attractive by the insertion of two 
stained-glass windows.; and:a beautiful lectern in oak, designed 
by the architect of the work, has,been:provided by Mrs. David 
Ainsworth... Among.other matters the -heating of the church 
thas received careful ,attention,.and two-bells have been hung 


for use in announcing the services,, The whole of ;the work’ 


has been carried out under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Martindale, of Carlisle, aa: 

““ CoUNCILLOR JAMES HIGSON, J.P, of Salford; has. been 
nominated by the council of the National Association of Master 
House Painters. and Decorators of England and Wales, In- 
corporated, for the position of president for 1903-04, and it is 
probable that the Convention next year will be held at Man- 
chester, It will be then exactly ten years since the Association 


BOUR-SAVING 


‘BLINDS, 
FITTINGS. 
‘SUN BLINDS, ~ 
‘SKYLIGHT. BLINDS. 
VENETIAN - BLINDS. 


FISHBURN'S WINCH, 


|. - 45. Years’ Experience. 


THE CGST OF THE MACHINE SAVED INAFEW WEEKS. 
They are im use in all parts of the United Kingdom, 


For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &., apply'to Price 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMW 


TERRA-COTT A‘ 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES, 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” _ 


|DARK_ ROOM. BLINDS. 


WINDOW 


LIVERPOOL. 


Lib3ral Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITEGTS for introduetion of Business, 


Total Security, &3,7700,000. 


See CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
23;.— Office: 
SOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. Ludgate Circus, London. EC, 


SSS 
‘visited the city, the last occasion being at the time of its in 
auguration in 1894 _It will come to Manchester next year sl 
strong and representative body, as its constituents coyer thi, 
whole of England and Wales, Amongst its five life member 
are Mr, Walter Crane and Mr. George Haité, two are Americar 
citizens and one an eminent Scotch. decorator. The tentl_ 
annual Convention meets at Nottingham on the 2tst inst. an. 
Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P, is to open the proceedings, =.,..| 
THE chancel of Bangor Cathedral has been reopened afte 
complete renoyation at the expense of Lord Penrhyn. Fo 
many years the chancel presented an appearance discreditabl 
to the cathedral, damp having ruined the fresco-work, and j 
was mainly through the efforts of the late Dean Pryce that thi 
improvement and other much-needed structural repairs to th. 
edifice were carried out, A pathetic interest attached to th. 
opening ceremony in the fact that the arrangements governing | 
were drawn up by Dean Pryce only a few hours before his deat! 
which came with remarkable suddenness. On the east wall th 
Te Deum is represented with the figure of Our Lord in Majest 
occupying the central position above the large stained-glas 
window, and on each side are depicted angels swinging censer; 
On the decani side of the east window are large paintings ( 
St. Edward, St. Stephen, St. Thomas of Canterbury, § 
Edward the Confessor, St. Amphibalus, St. Lawrence and S 
Alban, and along the south wall are the twelve apostles an| 
‘the figures of four angels holding scrolls bearing the wor 
“Alleluia,” Fees. | 
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AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. a 
THE members,and friends of the Auctioneers, Institute of th 
United Kingdom.‘met .at Exeter on Wednesday evening froi 
various parts of the country, for the autumn provincial meetin) 
at the invitatron of the, Western, Counties’ branch, TI 
visitors found that excellent arrangements had heen made |. 
the local committee for their.comfort and for seeing the anciei, 
city and some of the; beauties of Devon, The objects of tl 
‘Institute include;.the: provision. of a central organisation fi) 
auctioneers, estate.agents and valuers, and such things.as mi 
be necessary to élevate. the status and procure the advanc) 
ment of the interests .of the profession. .A valuable refereni) 
and lending library has been established for the use of membe) 
at the headquarters. in London, and a benevolent fund is al) 
in €xistence. The Institute does not- possess a charter, b 
one will doubtless be obtained at no very distant-date. Mea) 
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r identified with the Institute is rapidly increas- | for power and hand hoists, derrick. cranes, (hand), overhead 
ee en rate ten branches, coveting Birmingham | travelling cranes, &c, 
< district, Hants, Wilts and Dorset, Kent, Surrey and 
2x, Liverpool and district and North Wales, Manchester 
<listrict, the Midland counties, Northumberland and Dur- 
1 South Wales and Monmouthshire, the Western counties 
cvorkshire. The membership already totals 1,5co, and the 
ecial. condition of the Institute is very satisfactory. About 
cmembers, and friends are taking part in the present 
»ng. Last night.there was a reception by the Mayor and 
ayress of Exeter in -the historic Guildhall, To-day there 
|»e an excursion to Totnes, Dartmouth (by the Dart), and 
 1ay, where the Mayor and Mayoress of that borough will 
«reception. To-morrow there will,be a meeting of the 
x cil, a luncheon and’a banquet, and visits will be paid to 
ris places of interest, including the cathedral, Among_ 
») taking part in the visit are the President..and Mrs. 
y send Green (London), Messrs. J. J. Greaves and 'J., Baker 
n field), W. Weatherhead (Keighley), E. Dobson (Bradford), 
. Richards, K.C.,.M.P. (London), J. R. Garland, J...C,, 
yer, J. R. Hedley and C. Horsley (Newcastle-on-Tyne), H., 
In (Carlisle), J. f. Robinson (West Hartlepool) and W. H. 
1 (St. Helens). ; 


SANITATION AND FARMING. 


by Mr. Richard Henderson on “The Sanitary Necessities of 
a Modern Farm” He spoke of the advantages to be derived 
from the professional sanitarian and the agriculturist puliing 
together. The sanitary necessities of a modern farm might be 


out stint. Simple in attainment as these objects seemed, it 
was with regard to them that all trouble between the. parties 
arose. -The ,water-supply question was more. acute on the 
small than the large farm. ‘lhe public health officer had more 
trouble over the matter of providing fresh air for the animals 
at the farm than in seeing to the water supply. To one un- 
acquainted with the principles of rural economy it must, indeed, 
sound strange to be told that fresh air was one of the sanitary 
necessities of a modern farm.. So it was out in the field. 
_ But neither man nor the domestic. animals could thrive under 
constant exposure to weather-in all. its phases, and each had 
to provide for or be provided with shade when the sun’s 
influence was more powerful.than the animal frame could with- 
stand, and, with shelter when it, was.too much on the wane 
to temper weather ,to.a degree which was acceptable. 
Hitherto the sanitary officer had had to confine his fatherly, 
interest in the affairs of the homestead proper to the housing of 
the cow and the arranging of the dairy. That interest might 
with advantage be extended to the houses of the other classes 
of live stock at the homestead. The farmer, in his endeavour 
to keep the cows warm, checked or prevented ventilation of 
their quarters if he thought them too roomy. He was not 
adverse to ventilation where the air space of the cow-house was 
not, in his opinion, unduly large. Had the time not now 
arrived for the public health officer to be allowed full discretion 
as regarded the sizes of byres, so that each building of the 
kind might be in accordance with the nature of its surround- 
ings. The size of the house might be left pretty much in the 
hands of the proprietors, were the public health officer allowed 
the-full:say over the matter of ventilation. A cow-house-might 
be simply yet sanitarily finished -at very little more outlay than 
the common type: “4 bs 

Mr. Peter Fyfe-opened the discussion, dealing mainly with 
the importance of a pure water supply. He had read the 


_NEW CATALOGUES. 


1 General Iron Foundry Company, Ltd, Brook’s 
if, Upper Thames Street, have now ready their new 
sated catalogue of nearly 600 pages, and it will be found 
eremely handy and useful volume, containing as it does 
) thousands of iilustrations of ranges, stoves and fittings, 
nls, radiators, baths, lavatories, closets, sanitary brackets, 
and connection gutters, ornamental columns, lampposts, 
zs and grilles, verandahs, balconies, bandstands, roofs 
dofings, stables, cowhouses, piggeries, farm-fittings, car- 
«nd other gates, and every other imaginable work in cast’ 
yught-iron, - ; 
vi have received a copy of a new illustrated priced cata- 
o£ the: various lifts. and hoists. manufactured by Messrs. 
y son's, Ltd;, Hope Works, Kirkstall Road, Leeds. These 
} se electric. and belt-driven cage lifts, safety gates for 
ind cage and dinner lifts, electric and belt-driven friction 
t accessories for hoists, hand. hoists (endless rope), hand 
tand cranes (handles), jibs or catheads, and, swing cranes 
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supply was sufficient and free from contam a hak aD: 1 
Mr. John’ M‘Caig said ‘that perhaps too much had been | ‘ing every hotel of importance in Europe and America, 
ce necessary for the cow. No'jiview to obtaining and assimilating the latest ideas and imp 


made in regard to the cubic spa 

OUbt a certain cubic space w 
local authorities, he thought, ha 
limit for counties or even divisions of c 


as required, but sanitary-and"y” 
d erred in fixing a tgo'tigid 
ounties. He emphasised 


thé‘necessity for more light ‘in byres, and remarked’ that he eet, Vi t an ( 
would have all'the light from the roof, and sucha’ sufficiency which it 1s connected by a light-bui t glass-roofed way. | 
of'it #&would ‘make the animals believe they‘were in the open. _ Rising from the pavement for 26 feet the front eley 
' MY Robett Lindsay, county sanitary. ¢spector, Midlothian, | ate puilt of red Aberdeen granite with strap granite i 
agreed with “Mr. M‘Caig as to the’necessity of light, but could and thence to the roof of terra-cotta blocks, . Steel, a‘y 
of Agree with him as to his stricthéS onthe cubic space American “ sky-scrapers,” forms the backbone of the buiit 
and in the winter garden ‘the supports and girders ‘haviy 
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HENRY G. MURRAY, 


Artist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass. 
MOSAICS AND CHURCH DECORATION, &c. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &c. 
BRITANNIA STUDIO, 
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(Late of 155 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.) 
Spécialité—VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 
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Lve been supplied by the Standard Sanitary Company of 
Elborn Viaduct. There are over 800 windows. _ The style of 
| building is Renaissance, freely adapted by the architect. 
Irmantofts faience of a rich brown colour is extensively used 
i the ornamentation of the exterior. The highly glazed sur- 
je of this material possesses the very great advantage that 
ile practically it affords no lodgment to dirt and soot, what 
i.e dust may accumulate on it is readily washed away by 
2 ry passing shower, and the surface consequently retains its 
yxht and attractive appearance... The plain portions of the 
vls are in Burmantofts glazed terra-cotta, which is also, of 
(rse, impermeable to dirt and chemical deterioration, The 
cy walls of the inner building, rising on four. sides high 
lve the glass roof of the garden, are consequently treated 
y1 glazed white bricks, so as to afford ample light everywhere 
che interior of the. hotel. a4 Y Lye Keen SS 

At the top of the building, is another garden,. which is | 
|med to be the biggest roof-garden in, the: world... Its 
| ude places it above the smoke-line of the city, and sécurés a | 
1 view of the surrounding country. Elevators communicate 
'\ this aerial resort for after-dinner coffee and cigarettes. 
{sical entertainments are to be a feature of the roof-garden. 


thought, labour and money’can make it, Indeed, in point of 
lightness, space, ventilationiand cleanliness, this most impor; 
tant department. of any hotel may be considered a model. 

The grand entrance in Peter Street at once impresses the 
visitor, Here are the necessary offices of the management 
and teception hall. The arrangements are such as will 
contribute: largely ta the convenience of visitors and hotel 
officials alike. Nothing apparently that the wit of man: can 
devise to obviate all needless trouble in running about seems 
to have been forgotten in the general arrangements of this 
department, which comprise postal, telegraph and telephone 
facilities, a banking bureau, and all sorts of other conveniences 
of latest date, which the travelling public often nowadays looks 
for,:or at least hopes for and rarely gets. Not far away. will b 
found.that indispensable adjunct to a cosmopolitan hotel—the 
American bar.» ‘. 
« The grand entrance gives.admittance at once to the garden, 
practically the central point of the. hotel, of which it forms,a 
delightful feature, and thence to. the grand staircase through 
| the octagon court, which abuts on the garden... A beautiful 
display of light-toned variegated Grecian. marbles. of the 
_quatries of ‘Skiros, richly gilded ornamentation of. pillars and 
Che air of Manchester leaves much to desire on the score supports and delicate intermingling veins of light. brown and 
fyurity, and to secure as pure air as possible in thé ‘hotel ‘grey please the.eye and gratify the-taste ‘in colour. ere 
[ Towle has adopted. an-excellent system. of purifying the || + One of the most important’ features is the concert hall, con- 
1) ming air. A -series of filter screens of linen and coke, | structed to accommodate an audience of.1,009.. This apartment 
\ch receive 80,000 cubic feet of air per minute, effectively | is decorated in white and‘gold, in Louis XIV. style, with. panels 
> oves all impurities, and the visitor in the hotel lives in an ‘containing; painted subjects. Concerts for ladies, organised by 
}ilutely pure: atmosphere. Revolving doors at the various | the management, will also be given. 
1ances also completely prevent the entry of either dust or 0 The grand. dining-room is a noble apartment, Georgian in 
{ rite 2 aoe "or. } style, with a slight infusion of. Louis. XIV. in the ornament, 
tis interesting to note the way in which the architect | In shape it is an elongated octagon, the middle part of which 
) rived to obviate the disadvantage (if it be oné) of having |, is divided from the-bays:for constructive purposes by means of 
ack door; so te speak, to his hotel, - He ad to: exercise | two- imposing square pillars beautifully. cased in panelled 
sskill and, ingenuity to find one which wotld prevent all} mahogany handsomely gilt. The ceilings are. richly orna- 
| 2asant influences from being perceivéd: or “suffered. by | mented with modelled plaster in deep relief, the middle part 
sents. He.utilises, for example, the “ newel” of'the circular being decorated with a bold oval design with concealed electric 
iways asa concealed dust-shoot to €ach floor. Dust, lights ‘The.walls up to the cornice are covered with finely 
ts and dry refuse of every kind are every morning collected; | panelled mahogany, exquisitely decorated with. gilt ornaments, 
€ servants, and shot down through a ‘concealed trap..to, | but both the mahogany and the gilding are toned down to pro- 
=: asement,,where it is:received by the incinerator and duly | duce the effects of the|decoration of the period. The mahogany, 
coyed,, In.all sorts ofiways labour-saving’ appliances. have | instead of being polished and in its natural colour, is stained 
« brought into service, even to the extent of sweeping the | slightly darker and finished with a rather dull surface to imitate 
rts of the rooms; and in respect of the sanitary equipment | the work of. the old French panellists, and in a similar way 
€ hotel, from. ground. floor té upper, it is.as: perfect as | the gilding has been toned to produce an. exact reproduction 
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yo Not depending on syphonic action. 
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The bedrooms throughout are  similarly~ tasteful. al 
luxurious. Electric light is, of course, ~the cnly iumine. 
employed, 6,0co incandescent and 26 arc lamps being inal 
and giving an aggregate of 85,000 candle- power. - A telepho,_ 
‘5 installed in each room within easy reach of the bed. Ey, 
bedroom has ‘its own synchronised clock-dial, which can } 
electrically lighted from the bed by its occupant, as also can [ 
the lights (three) in the room, © ~ ae oe eee 61 

The decorations and furniture were provided by Mes: 
Waring & Gillow, who have finished the various rooms ce. 
pletely in the different decorative Styles, Jacobean, Geor: § 
and Adams, as well as the different French periods, anc 
noticeable sense of completeness prevails ‘throughout. ‘1s 
mosaicwork has been very artistically executed by Mes, 
Diespeker, Ltd , of Holborn Viaduct, who have put in upwas 
of 1,000 yards of Roman cube marble mosaic and a sim; 
"quantity of Venetian marble mosaic, --The lifts throughout ¢ 
Easton’s express electric passenger lifts, supplied by Mes; 
Easton & Co, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, $.W., wth 
are installed in various parts of the building = 


1) iS . ' + 3 ’ . 

of seventeenth-century ormolu. The room contains a’ very 
fine chimneypiece surmounted by a panelled picture of 
Prince Charlie in oils, there being on either side. a large 
panel of tapestry. The chairs are of the shape of- the 
period, and the four serving tables and the service -screen 
are all beautifully decorated en suite with the general 
scheme of the room. An agreeable relief in colour is afforded 
by the employment of a pile carpet in two tones of green which 
entirely covers the large area of the room, and by the use of 
green leather for the upholstery ‘of the hundred odd. dining 
chairs for the use of the guests. 

- Another room which calls for attention is the restaurant, in 
the Louis XIV. style. It is oval in shape, the walls being 
panelled with oak and tapestry, with painted medallions over 
the tapestry panels. The novelty of treatment will be agree- 
able not only to the Manchester residents, but particularly to 
the many Continental visitors whom the commerce of the city 
attracts.. Also on. the ground floor is a smoking-room, 
charmingly decorated and panelled with oak in the Elizabethan 
style, freely modernised. : 

“There is on the first floor what is termed the “Royal 
Suite,” consisting of a Georgian dining-room, a Louis XVI. 
drawing-room, an Empire'writing-room, a Georgian sitting- room 
and a ballroom. In the dining-room, deccrated in’a delicate 
scheme in white and gold, the introduction of small’ painted 
panels has a pretly effect. The fireplace, surmounted with a 
triple mirror; the windows with their upper panels leaded with 
heraldic devices; the Chippendale furniture in mahogany, 
upholstered in green; | and the green Saxony carpet, 
produce ‘in combination a decorative ensemble of the most 
effective kind. ' In the sitting-room the walls are covered 
with crimson silk divided*into panels with silver braid, 
the furniture is Chippendale, - with crimson coverings, 
and the carpet is of old-rose colour. -This constitutes 
a colour scheme full of’ a quiet, refined warmth. In this 
and in most’ of the private sitting-rooms the furniture has 
a distinctly English character, and has been reproduced from 
the best eighteenth-century models. ©The French drawing- 
room is a white-and-yellow treatment, the white woodwork with 
ormolu ornaments being filled with panels of striped -yellow 
silk. In the writing-room silk panels bordered with cut velvet 
are used for the walls, the cornice and the dado being in white, 
enriched with gold ornaments. The furniture is of mahogany, 
with ormolu mounts, and the chimneypiece is also decorated 
with ormolu mounts. 2 
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DISEASES OF STEEL. e 
Ar the concluding meeting of the Iron’and Steel Instile 
Mr. C_H. Ridsdale (Middlesbrough) presented a papeiyr 
«“ Diseases of Steel.” Referring primarily to soft steel, he ic 
that with all our progress in the study of steel. there is stilic 
definite and approved system of tests published for recogni 
its diseases” and determining their origin, by the resulio 
which those concerned might abide. ~ Analysis failed:to exy it 
most of the troubles met with. He had attempted ‘to cot 
vatious types of faults ; he: had pushed his investigation in 
both ends forward by synthetical reproduction of Ary 
irregularities of manufacture and backward from manifestio 
of the disease till its unknown cause was detected.: Hir 
marked that the one great hindrance to progress in trif 
faults to their-origin was the strong Lold various notions 
which, though perfectly right in a general sense, when cai 
to an extreme were misleading. One such notion wai 
extent to which impurities, particularly sulpbur and phospt 
were hurtful, Nothing was further from his wish than toi" 
cate indiscriminate laxity in the matter of impurities, “h 
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| wanted was not to advocate stretching the limits in 
ter to admit inferior material, but only to face fairly 
ther or not by raising the limits in many instances 
|paterial answering the requirements as well, or some- 
‘25 better, would be obtained more cheaply or readily. 
\other mistaken notion was that the maker ought, to 
eler his material proof against being spoiled in ,successive 
 king-up processes, The fact was that no make of steel had 
. been met with that could not be spoiled quite simply. The 
Jor then considered at length the various diseases to which 
t:] was subject. It would be far too bold a claim, he said, to 
, tend for one moment that as soon as the disease had been 
cessfully traced and identified a commercially applicable 
« edy could be at once suggested. To avoid brittleness and 
. dness, and to obtain toughness and softness with a mini- 
+n of trouble, he advocated reheating rapidly after the steel 
. become cold and deprecated continuing to heat steel which 
yi already hot. Respecting the cure of faults already pro- 
1 ed in material, this from the nature of the product was 
).n scarcely possible, as for instance, where through red- 
;rtness or hardness cracks or fracture respectively had 
, ually occurred. In other cases where possible cure was not 
ycticable, the cost being prohibitive, still there were some 
es where a very simple heat treatment or similar remedy 
y ld be quite effective and at a very slight cost. 

Mr. J. E. Stead said that it would have been better if Mr. 
2\sdale had terms his paper the “ailments of steel.” He did 
1 think that steel had many diseases. They were chiefly 
1nents which might easily be cured: The diseases Mr. 
sIsdale referred to could be mostly removed by a very simple 
(eating treatment. He would refer to only one point. 
yien engineers made specifications it should in justice to them 
) said they did so with the object of getting material of the 
+y best character. It was quite possible for steel con- 
ziing high impurities properly treated to be better than the 
/y purest material improperly treated; but it must be re- 
1 nbered that for engineering work the lower the phosphorus 
rhe steel the better, and if such steel were also properly 
lited and forged it would be always better than a material 
¥ ch contained a higher amount of impurity. 

Professor Turner (Birmingham) said the Institute was very 
rch indebted to Mr. Ridsdale for his attempt to put ona 
«ntific basis a method of investigating defects of steel and 
ri. He was very glad to see that Mr. Ridsdale advocated 
| synthetic method of discovering the causes of the defect. 
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He himself had tried to discover the cause of blisters on 
wrought-iron in this way. He had introduced into a specimen 
those constituents which were supposed to be the cavse of 
blisters, but the blisters did not follow. The explanation, he 
thought, was that one needed not only to have the materials 
necessary to produce the fault, but the proper conditions also. 

The president (Mr. Andrew Carnegie) asked permission 
timorously to make a suggestion. Their distinguished fellow- 
member, Mr. Stead, had spoken of the ‘‘ ailments” of steel 
instead of the “diseases.” He would suggest that even Mr. 
Stead had not got the right word; it shonld be the “ mysteries” 
of steel. He remembered that one of his managers—a German 
without scientific experience, but a practical man, who came to 
Pittsburg at six dollars a week and died a millionaire—they 
were great men these Germans—once said that he never 
allowed a test of iron to be made until it had lain for a week to 
cool , He found that its tensile strength was increased by so 
doing, the molecules having time to adjust. themselves.’ All 
his life he (Mr. Carnegie) had seen more and more of the 
mysteries of steel. Steel had a soul in it. He was forced 
many, many times to recall the words of Professor Tyndall 
that we were yet to find all forces in matter when he saw sand 
into which a magnet was put cohering to the magnet when 
placed in another direction, and separating when the magnet 
was turned in the opposite direction, showing that every grain 
of sand had a positive and negative life. He could never pass 
a bar of steel without being reverent, because in that bar there 
were perhaps all the mysteries of human life. We were on the 
threshold: of great discoveries. He wished that he could be 
made immortal along with Mr. Ridsdale and Mr. Stead, the 
one the apostle of the diseases of steel, the other of its ailments, 
and himself of its mysteries. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN JOHANNESBURG. 


In South Africa, as in various parts of Great Britain, the 
question of accommodation for the less wealthy members 
of the community requires an urgent answer. In Johannesburg 
a Housing Commission is holding an inquiry. Some of the 
statements presented will suggest the difficulty. 

_Mr. Evans, the ‘secretary of a building society, wrote :— 
There is undoubtedly a considerable scarcity of houses at from 
4/. to 5Z. rent per month, and I think such scarcity will become 
more acute, owing to the extension of shops, which, in many 
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cases, ,renders’ necessary } ulling’ down houses of the class 
workmen, live in. Owing to the prohibitive price of land 
within a.radius of three miles, landlords are compelled to erect 
houses: which will give 4 reasonable return on the capital sunk 
inthe ground, and that necessitates the erection of houses 
which, will let from 107 and upwards. .On account of this 
factor, very few, if any, strictly working-men’s cottages are now 
aN erected rr L454 cag ads 
‘.T'think it very hard that a working-man, earning, say, 25/. 
per month, should have to pay, say, 10/,a month for a house. 
I heard of an instance the other day in which a foreman 
carpenter, earning 25s. per day, was paying 15/..per month for 
Ca Semi-detached house of four rooms and a kitchen, on a 
50 b 750 feet stand, and I know of other cases in which the 
parents and half a dozen children are herded together in houses 
of three rooms’and a kitchen, the rooms being about 10 by 
» to feet in size, [he working-man has no choice ; he must live 
‘near his work and he has to pay whatever rent is asked, (In 
the term “(working-man” I include clerks and salesmen, who 
are perhaps, married on a salary of 25/. per month or less.) 
', | T'think the cause of the scarcity is largely due to the expan- 
sion in the building trade. _Workmen from other towns, and 
even from Australia, have flocked to Johannesburg to secure 
the high, wages, When a lull occurs, these workmen will take 
their departure ; there are not any large factories in Johannes- 
burg employing numerous hands ; the mines house their own 
employés, and it seems to me that this must be the chief 
cause, 

Personally, I think the factors are in favour of a great 
increase in the population of Johannesburg in the course of 
a few years, 

lf cheap land were available, I believe private enterprise 
would remedy the existing congestion ; but what do we see? 
Land situated east, west and north is held at high speculative 
prices, and in many instances the owners of private townships 
look askance at the erection of houses at a cost of less than 
1,000/, sterling. The working-man’s cottage is tabooed any- 
where within a reasonable distance of Johannesburg ; owners 
of townships desire to have high-class houses on their estates, 

, Improved means of locomotion would be a great assistance, 
if it. took place to where land was cheap, and subject to no 
restrictions, but it will not serve the purpose aimed at, to 
open up townships where land is already held at prohibitive 
prices, and no tramway or railway should be built to serve 
one purpose only. To succeed they must carry many interests. 


3 eo 
Seeing that land is not available east, west’or north 6f (}) 
town, the only.avenue is south, along the line“ of the ne) 
Vereeniging railway. I think, if Government would lay out 
township on generous lines on one ‘of the farms it is about. 
expropriate, at a distance of from fifteen’to twenty miles fw, 
from Johannesburg, and sell the land to heads of family 
(Europeans) in acre plots at cost price, not exceeding 107, pe 
acre, and run convenient workmen’s trains at low ‘farés, 
would induce a great many respectable workmen to make the: 
homes there. The plot-holders could combine ‘and form 
building society amongst themselves, by means of which thi 
could build their own homes. ‘ : Pe | 
Mr. Otto Schuller, a property owner, gave in the followir 
Statement: aaa = 
As a resident here since 1888, and as a property owner 
Johannesburg; I think my opinions may be of interest to ¢] 
Commission. My experience is that houses having three, fo) 
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or five rooms, kitchen, pantry and bathroom, are in gre 
demand anywhere within easy distance of the business part | 
the town. I consider that the rents paid for houses of th) 
kind are quite out of proportion to the accommodation ar 
conveniences offered. It is, however, to the enhanced value | 
property in Johannesburg that the cause of high rentals mu 
be laid, and not to the extraordinary greed of landlords, as hj! 
so often been stated. In many instances in the early da 
small houses were built upon’ stands which have to-di 
tremendously increased in value. These stands have chang: 
ownership from time to time, always at enhanced values, anda: 
consequence the inadequate accommodation erected thereon h) 
to be charged for at a most disproportionate price in order | 
pay even a very low percentage upon the capital invested, 
time, no doubt, many of these places will be pulled down a: 

replaced by business premises, warehouses, &c., and, as’ 
natural consequence, the population will have to seek dwellin/ 
further removed from the centre. Almost continuous’ 
surrounding Johannesburg innumerable townships have ber 
laid out. Some have been sold as freehold lots, others aga’ 
as leasehold. In my opinion, the making of these townshi| 
accessible will immediately relieve the present congested sta! 
of the town itself. On the north and east of the town tow 
ships have been laid out as far as eight miles away, ont 
west up to six miles, and on the south to four or five mil’ 
Some of these places are almost inaccessible on account of t 
bad state of the roads leading thereto. In fact, residence 
most of them is almost impossible from this cause alone. — 
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‘here is, however, another great deterrent to residence jin 
suburbs I have mentioned, and. that is,the almost. total 


dice of any water supply and the lack .of sanitary-arrange= 


|s. In some of the townships, no doubt, water can be 
{ned by means of wells, or by damming up small water- 
/ and springs which, exist thereon, but in others there is 
¢utély no water obtainable by any. other means than the 
z of.pipes and pumping water from considerable distances, 
| regular waterworksesystem In,some places recourse 
seen had to the collection of rain water in tanks, but the 
ue of such.a supply must always be considered precarious, 
cin exceptionally dry season places the unfortunate resi- 
;.in’amost unenviable position. It is to the opening up 
_ éatownships alone that we must look for relief from 
> present excessive rents demanded in the town ; and 
- wnships can only be opened up, firstly, by the building of 
.festrams in different directions, or laying a light circular 
Jay with branch lines ; secondly, by securing: an efficient 
4° supply and sanitary service ; and thirdly, by the making 
)od main roads frem-the town» to the outlying districts. 
| not hold with the*view that itis the duty of the Govern- 
: to lay-out portions, or to acquire land from the present 
1 rs‘and séll to intending purchasers. There are thousands 
(eap'unsold stands in the near vicinity of Johannesburg, 
chere is plenty of room in the townships were they made 
esible by road and rail, and habitable, by having a water 
py and sanitary service. Stands within a few miles of 
| anesburg can: be purchased for as little as 4c/. and 50/., so 
1 n.thése instances the amount of interest required on th 
iiase price of the land is a very small factor.. 
ir. Ewart S. Grogan-read the following statement :— 
believe that the root causes of the present appalling 
tions in the town are identical with the causes which 
\ induced the hopeless collapse of the Government’s 
¢ipt to introduce settlers on the land. 
jhe main cause is the facility with which a, “ corner jin 
1’? can be induced and maintained because of—(r)°-The 
antration of large sums. of money (subscribed by’ the 
b>) in the hands of operators who are interested in main. 
rig an artificial shortage of land; (2) the inducements to 
subscription afforded by the speculative attractions of the 
ral. rights vested in land ownership; (3) the insignificant 
Sjiary strain necessary to- maintain such a “corner,” due 
t: practical immunity of the land from taxation or com- 
ry beneficial occupation, Thus millions of acres canbe 
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held back at no greater-cost than the sum total of company 
administration; (4) the, cordon is completed by the tenacity of 
the land-owning Boer, who is in most cases simply a, squatter 
and not a holder of land on a commercial basis. 

Thus the supply is beautifully regulated, and every jump in 
price due ‘to a sudden wave of demand can be indefinitely 
maintained. In fact, the demand is being scientifically fed." - 

The chief contributory cause is the temporary and unex- 
pected “corner” in developments on land. That is to say, 
there has been,a sudden and excessive demand for stands and 
farms with buildings, while at the same time the congestion of 
the railways, the perpetuation of the same by the notable in- 
capacity of the railway administration, the shortage of spot 
building material and of labour to handle same, the tightness 
of money and the general feeling among those willing to em- 
bark capital in building enterprise that the inflation, which has 
evolved from such a combination of causes, cannot be main- 
tained, have prevented an increase of supply sufficient to over- 
take the demand for habitation. 

In the case of urban property there can be little doubt but 
that the immediate cause of the enormous increase in post-war 
rents has been brought about by a grave shortage in buildings, 
and that in the first stage this rent represented the monopoly 
price of bricks and mortar. But later, owing to the complete- 
ness with which the activity of Johannesburg has been ring- 
fenced by enormously powerful corporations, it was found easy 
to snatch a large proportion of this monopoly price of bricks 
and mortar and tack it on toland. Thus although we find that 
the interest on capital invested on building land is gradually 
resuming what we may consider under existing conditions to 
be the normal figure, yet rents still remain practically. con'stant 
and the difference is being netted by land. This process must 
continue until the large holders have to a much, greater extent, 
unloaded on the public. 

Now it follows that, if my diagnosis is in the main correct, 
any extension of tramways or facilities of approach to, qutside 
areas, which by the way are just as effectually cornered, py 
strong holders, can only result in an increase in land .prices, 
With an increase in land. prices the temptation to build, will 
disappear and the present conditions will tend to: perpetuation. 
As an example, the mere suggestion that an observatory and 
a road would be constructed for the beautification of Belleywe 
East has materially enhanced the price of the stands, in that 
township. In the course of. time, as the holding of land. is 
more generally distributed over the community, there will be 
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a tendency for prices to become normal, that is, resultant upon 
the free play of supply and demand. - 

No immediate relief can be obtained:except by taxation of 
urban areas, such taxation to be assessed on the unimproved 
value and made payable by the ground landlord. This would 
have the effect of forcing the landlord to himself build or 
throw his land on the market, to be taken up by someone who 
was prepared to build. It would to a great extent destroy the 
speculative element in prices, and in time “ burst the corner.” 
‘There can be no-doubt but that the retrograde action of the 
Government in ignoring the Town Council’s desire to rate on 
unimproved values only has been a considerable factor in 
maintaining the present cruel pressure on the active element on 
the Rand, It should also be made illegal for landlords to fix 
their prospective liabilities on tenants, and any measure tend- 
ing to obviate this evasion should be mide retrospective. 

If anyone doubts the effectiveness of the “corner,” I would 
_ refer him to the terms offered by the Kensington estate, which 
are to the effect that the purchaser may buy land, may then 
lease it, such lease to carry the right of purchase ; but that the 
land shall still remain in fact (except as regards payment of 
rates or taxes on the land) the property of the landlord, who 
shall have perpetual servitudes over, and to whom it shall 
eventually revert without further process. I believe that even 
this is considerate compared with some of the extant forms of 
tenure. es 


THE SOUTHWARK BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Bridge House Estates committee of the City Corporation 
have issued a report on the following reference:—“ That, 
having regard to the prospective increase in the income arising 
from the Bridge House Estates, it be referred to the Bridge 
House Estates*committee to consider and report to the Court 
generally upon the existing facilities for traffic across the river 
‘Thames within the City’s jurisdiction, and to make such 
attangements for increasing such facilities both as regards 
bridge accommodation and otherwise as they may deem 
expedient in the interests of pedestrian and vehicular traffic, 
and more particularly as to the desirability of improving the 
northern approach to Southwark Bridge by the construction ‘of 
a viaduct starting from a point in Queen Street adjacent-to 


* “Gannon Street, over Upper Thames Street to the commence- 


)'mént of thé bridge. And, further, to consider as to the practi- 
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cability of removing the cast-iron semicircular arches of i 
bridge and replacing them by low-crowned elliptic arches’, 
adopted at Wes‘minster Bridge.” The committee report t,t 
the City surveyor (Mr. A. Murray) and Mr, E, W. Cruttyj 
the then assistant consulting engineer to the To; 
Bridge, were instructed to consider the best means of eff. 
ing improvements to’ Southwaik Bridge and its approacl; 
They accordingly reported, and suggested the follows 
methods of improving the bridge :—‘*(1) By lowering the j,- 
sent bridge and its approaches and raising the levels of U ‘ft 
Thames Street; and (2) by lowering the present bridge q 
constructing a viaduct across Upper Thames Street” It s 
considered by the committee that the cost of carrying out ¢ 
latter plan, together with the necessary spur streets, woulce 
far to» heavy to justify its being recommended to the Cou) 
Common Council for adop ion. The ‘first-named design (). 
templates the lowering of the summit of the bridge betwy 
7 feet and 8 feet, the improvement in the gradient of Quin 
Street, the raising of the level of Upper Thames Street betwr 
3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches (where the approach to the brie 
intersects), and the streets and lanes leading therefrom } 
portionately. The special sub-committee recommend 4 
that scheme should be adopted and Carried out at}; 
estimated cost of 35c,ooc/ ~Vehicu’ar traffic returns have tir 
taken over’ the four City bridges, and have proved iit 
owing to the gradients, Southwark Bridge is not much use), 
heavy vehicular ‘traffic The new scheme entails a rei 
Struction of the bridge, the only portion of the prey 
structure to be utilised being the shore abutments. The wit 
between the parapets is at present 42 feet 6 inches, and 
proposed to increase it to 60 feet 6inches. The scheme 
result in an improvement in the gradient of the north side {n 
about I in 29 to about I in 50, and on the south side jn 
about I in 23 to about 1 in 405, comparing very favour! 
with the gradient of Blackfriars bridge, which is 1 in 43, ‘4 
actual amcunt that the bridge may be lowered will dei 
largely on the views of the Thames Conservancy Board, w's 
consideration will, no doubt, be influenced by the fact that 1 
headway at Cannon Street railway bridge at high wate i 
25 feet 4 inches, while at Southwark bridge it is 28 feet 9 inc: 
The committee state that the improvement now suggest: | 
carried out, will no doubt result in the bridge being used 
much greater extent by the heavy wharf and warehouse tri 
which will not cross while the present gradients remain, *11 
liament will be asked to consent to the proposal, ~ 
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AttHouGH the evidence given before the War Com- 
/mission has importance for every inhabitant of Great Britain, 
it was not until Major Hitts, who has charge of mapping 
‘in the Intelligence Department, described his experience 
that civilian readers who follow technical pursuits could be 
“expected to realise the extent of the mismanagement for 
which the War Office is responsible. Every surveyor 
_knows the value of correct maps, and can realise that 
success or failure in war may sometimes depend upon them. 
‘One of the causes of the failure of the French in the 
'Franco-German war was their defective maps. There was 
perhaps some excuse for the inadequacy of the maps repre- 
senting the seat of war in South Africa, although it would 
‘have been easy to have had useful plans prepared. But 
with the exception of the gold-yielding area of the Gold 
‘Coast Colony no attempt has yet been made, says 
Major Hitts, to survey upon sound, well-considered 
methods any portion of any of the British possessions 
‘in Africa. The maps are crude, and based on all sorts 
of heterogeneous material. In other parts of the world 
there is the same indifference to surveying, arising, no 
doubt, from the belief that war is never likely to take place 
‘n those regions. France spends nearly 60,000/. a year on 
nilitary surveys. The outlay in Germany is unknown, but 
chey possess the most accurate maps existing not only of 
cheir own possessions but of those of other countries. 
i[taly spends about 20,0007, In England the annual ex- 
»yenditure on military surveying is 6,5007, The Ordnance 
Survey in England has cost so much money, and the 
operations have been spread over so many years, there is 
‘ome reason for supposing that a military survey of the 
‘olonies would become an intolerable burden on taxpayers. 
3ut a different class of work would serve. It is considered 
hat all the plans which are absolutely necessary could be 
arried out by a staff of seventy officers and 340 assistants, 
acluding all expenses, for 170,000/. a year. Compared 
fe: the outlay in other branches of the service, that sum 


eems only a trifle. 
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In the majority of cities fashion has of late years pre- 
stred the western side. Berlin is no exception. The 
\vour in which the western suburbs of Charlottenburg, 
choneberg, Wilmersdorf are held is suggested by the 
umber of applications made for permission to build. In 
.pril last there were 542 applications, 628 in May, 647 in 
‘une, while in July they totalled 679. This shows a steady 
jrogress. Out of the 679 as many as ‘588 permissions have 
‘een granted, and the others are still under consideration. 
‘is on the western side that the forests of Spandauer, 
runewald and Tegeler still exist, and building sites in the 
Cinity are necessarily most picturesque. ‘There is also a 
ing line of lakes. The places are easily approached by 
ulways and tramways. ‘There are moreover several of 
ose beer-gardens, some having excellent theatres, which 
€ always attractions to Germans. 
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__ Ir the Italians are eager to see a successor to the Cam- 
anile erected in Venice they would do well to call in a 
‘reign architect and allow him to consummate the work 
‘ithout local interference. So great a sacrifice might be 
ore than the Italian nature could bear, but there is so 
uch jealousy existing it is doubtful whether a Venetian 
\n satisfy the rest of Italy, or an architect from any other 
) the Italian cities can satisfy the Venetians. This peculiar 
‘dition of affairs is made evident by the publication 

Signor Luca BEtrramr's pamphlet, which he calls 
‘Seventy-two Days’ Work on St. Mark’s Campanile.” It 
in ‘be remembered that he resigned his appointment as 
chitect for the reconstruction. His motives were dis- 
issed, and the general opinion was that Signor BELTRAMI 
id come toa conclusion about the impossibility of carry- 
g out the work ina satisfactory manner, and it was better 
| escape the responsibility than to be for ever associated 
th a failure. He does not now express any opinion 
yout the practicability or the reverse of the plans which 


were prepared. But he appears to imply that he would not 
have the support from the Venetians which was desirable 
with so important a work. It is also apparent that he was 
not confident about the use of materials from the old 
campanile. ‘The tests to which samples were subjected in 
Milan he considers were insufficient. In such cases as 
Signor BELTRAMI’s it is generally advisable to read between 
the lines of an explanation, and there is little doubt he has 
had to endure enough heart-burning during ten weeks to 
compel him to leave the unsatisfactory duties of his office 
to be accomplished by men of a different class. _ 


THE statue of RENAN which was unveiled a few days 
ago at Tréguier, his native place, is likely to give an 
erroneous idea hereafter of his intellectual gifts. The 
academician is represented as seated ; he was too ungraceful 
to form a standing figure, and beside him is posed the 
goddess Partas-ATHENE. That suggests a man who was 
devoted to Greek literature, philosophy or art. It is true 
that in his old days, when RENAN visited the Acropolis of 
Athens, he knelt in worship of the spirit of the place, which 
was personified to him by the guardian deity of the city. 
But his tendency throughout life was Semitic rather than 
Hellenic. When he was twenty-four he won the Volney 
prize of the Institute for his “ General History of Semitic 
Languages.” At a later time he sought the chair of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic languages in the College of France, 
and although unsuccessful he obtained a consolation prize 
in the appointment to Phcenicia, where he was to seek 
after nscriptions. Subsequently he obtained the coveted 
chair, and after a single lecture was deprived of it. The 
majority of his books relate to the subject of religion, and 
especially the relations between the Hebrew religion and 
Christianity. It would be only by subtle reasoning that his 
numerous volumes could be supposed to be inspired by the 
Athenian goddess. 


It may not be generally known that a collection of 
photographs of places having geological interest in the 
United Kingdom are being obtained, and _ it already 
numbers 3,771 views. Large as is this total, the following 
twenty-five counties are still entirely unrepresented :— 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Rutland, Carmarthen, Clack- 
mannan, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Kincardine, Kinross, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s Co., 
Leitrim, Longford, Monaghan, Queen’s Co., Roscommon, 
Tyrone, Waterford, Westmeath, Wexford and Wicklow. 
The work is unofficial, but the collection is stored at the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. The 
funds obtained are small, for in thirteen years 1307, was 
received and ro1/. 10s. expended. The British Associa- 
tion has therefore acquired a valuable and unique collec- 
tion at the cost of rather less than 64d. per print. There 
isa duplicate collection of 450 views, which is lent to local 
societies on application. The secretary of the committee 
is Professor W. W. Warts, of the Birmingham University. 


OnE of the consequences of the marital difficulties 
between OBERON and TITANIA was, in SHAKESPEARE’S 
words, that “the nine men’s morris is fil?d up with mud, 
and the quaint mazes in the wanton green for lack of tread 
are undistinguishable.” The game referred to was known 
in France as “ merelles,” or ‘ marell,” and according to 
STRUTT was sometimes played at a table with black spots 
at the angles and intersection of the lines, and sometimes 
with holes in the ground. <A curious discovery by Dr. 
SCHNEIDER, an archzologist of Mayence, has revealed that 
the game was also in use in Germany during the twelfth 
century. He has comeacross in a high gallery of the cathe- 
dral of Worms two representations of it. Evidently the 
parties engaged were the workmen employed on the building, 
and who at their dinner hour or other interval amused them- 
selves with the game. The arrangement corresponds with 
the practice still followed in some parts of Germany. ' The 
cathedral is an old building, and is supposed to have been 
completed either in the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century. Dr. SCHNEIDER considers that the eastern part 
where the gallery is found dates fiom 1121, and that other 
parts were not finished until 1234. Whichever date is 
accepted it becomes a proof of the antiquity of “nine 
holes ” as a recreation for masons and workmen. 
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COAST PROTECTION. 

REPORT was presented to the British Association 

at the Southport meeting which does not appear to 
have received much attention. Because it bears no re- 
nowned naines it is likely to be overlooked by the public 
in general. Yet the subject is of unquestioned importance, 
for it relates to changes in the sea-coast of the United 
Kingdom. Five yéars ago it was resolved to request the 
Admiralty to arrange for the co-operation of the coast- 
guards in securing systematic observations on the erosion 
of the land by the sea. Every one acquainted with the 
history of the British Association is aware that at some of 
the early meetings papers were read by members of that 
force. The “handy-man ” occasionally finds time to think 
and reflect. ‘The ocean has interest for him in more ways 
than for landsmen, since experience has given him those 
mental faculties which add strength to sight. It is not 
difficult to turn him into a skilful observer. To enable 
him to follow a systematic course in this case, instructions 
were prepared by a committee of the Association, as well 
as forms on which the observations were to be recorded. 
For the last four years they have been collected and filed. 
So much material was accumulated it was decided to tabu 
late and collate the data. The duty was undertaken by 
Mr. Joun Parkinson, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

’ A geologist knows that the sea continues to be the most 
important agent in the transformation of the surface of the 
globe. To his mind’s eye Great Britain and Ireland were 
once united and constituted a part of the continent which 
we now call Europe. He observes, too, that the destructive 
force seems to be mainly directed at the level of the 
habitable land ; for at great depths it is doubtful whether 
the cperations of the mass of waters are equally effective. 
No doubt in some cases the waves appear to defeat them- 
selves, for through their agency beaches are formed which 
become ramparts. The Chesil Bank between Portland and 
the mainland is an instance of this compensatory reaction. 
The destruction of a particle of matter is believed to be 
an impossibility, and it may therefore be assumed that what 
the sea demolishes in one place is used in building up 
islands and continents somewhere else. As is usual in all 
natural operations the debit and credit sides of the account 
are found to be evenly balanced. 

We poor mortals are incapable of deriving consolation in 
broad views of physical forces whenever our own petty but 
selfish interests are imperilled. While we are endeavouring 
to hold our Gwn against our fellow mortals in other parts of 
the globe, our little island is being wasted by those waves 
we are accustomed to lock upon as our best protection. 
In different places we hear of buildings and even villages 
which have vanished. The Londoner who cannot allow 
himself more than a half-day excursion ticket is able to visit 
spots where the land has had to succumb to the sea. In 
the tenth century at Walton-on-the-Naze, or Walton-le- 
Soken, a church with houses existed, which, owing to the 
fear of pirates, were erected at some distance from the 
coast. No traces of them are now visible. Better known 
is Reculvers, which is not far from Herne Bay, on the 
Kentish coast Doucias JERROLD, who loved the little 
town, said thatin his day “at lowest tides the people still 
discover odd, quaint’ household relics, which, despite the 
homely breeding of the finders, must carry away their 
thoughts into the mist of time, and make them feel 
antiquity. The very children of the village are hucksters 
of the spoils of dead centuries.” He acknowledged that it 
was difficult to conceive the annihilation of a whole town 
engulfed in the ocean, and fancy suggested that only a 
“sea change” was suffered, and that the old inhabitants 
are carrying on their everyday businesssomewhere else. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the parish church of Reculvers was 
nearly a mile from the sea. Indeed, Kent affords many 
remarkable proofs of the coming and going of the sea in 
respect to the land-line, as well as of what can be done to 
prevent destruction. To anyone who has an interest in 
reclamation, Romney Marsh is one of the most interesting 
parts of England. 

People who live inland imagine that the wear and tear 
of the waves along the coast is so gradual it can scarcely be 
expressed.in feet and inches. Sir Caries Lye vr was told 
by a Hampshire farmer that along that part of the coast 


| the average loss was taken to be a yard in width per year 


In parts of Devonshire the average was believed to b) 
1o yards a year. Some of the beautiful bays which are noy 
enjoyed by visitors on the west coast are to geologist 
visible evidence of erosive power. Fortunately, howeve) 
the sea recognises the advantages of a give-and take policy 
Southport, where the British Association meetings wer 
held, is an example of recession, for a sea bath is nov 
only to be obtained at some distance from the shore, 0 
the whole it is considered by those who have investigate) 
the subject that the area of England and Wales at th 
present day is not less than the area of the country fiy| 
centuries back. . 

It must be admitted the destruction now cause! 
greater inconvenience than was possible in the fifteent 
century. Those who had to traverse the sea in ships wel 
obliged to live on the shore. But where the trade was ni 
great people wisely resided at some distance from i 
In modern times when those who have been pent in citi 
look on a sojourn at the seaside as indispensable, hous: 
have been erected for their gratification as close to the s 
as sites can be found. The possibility of destructic 
becomes then a more serious affair than it is for the i. 


whose fields stretch to the shore. The losses which cz 

arise are now exhibited in some of the seaside resorts ¢ 
the east coast. The work of destruction is frequent 
facilitated also by the withdrawal of shingle, gravel ar 
sand, and it cannot be denied the materials are used main 

for building. The information sought through tl 

agency of the coastguards partly related to those abstra 

tions of protective elements, and it is not difficult to reali, 

the advantages which would often be gained if more contr) 

were exercised over what SHAKESPEARE Calls the wu 

numbered pebbles of the beach. 

The reports received from Scotland mainly deal wil 
the eastern coast. It is stated that a road which was 
danger near Stranraer is now protected by concrete wal) 
At Helmsdale in Sutherland there has been a loss of lan! 
but it is partially stayed by a breastwork of wooden pile 
At Gourdon the coast suffered through the removal | 
shingle and the absence of groynes. There seems to! 
no regular custom with regard to shingle. In some plac 
it is not allowed to be carried away, in others permission 
given. Near St. Andrews landslips have occurred at 
material is removed by building contractors. 

The changes in the English coast from St. Abb’s He: 
to Saltburn are said to be insignificant. In a pi 
north of Blyth sand is carried off, but for some miles sou 
of Blyth it is not removed. Between Filey Point ai, 
Flamborough Head the coast is reported to be stationa) 
but in Filey Bay and the neighbourhood the less is abc: 
3 feet per annum. There was formerly an annual loss ° 
about 6 feet north and south of Bridlington Harbour, t; 
through the agency of piling and groynes the scour is pI: 
vented. Along the reach of coast forming a continuo} 
line between Bridlington and Spurn Head the coast) 
receding where not specially protected at the rate of 6 fe 
per annum. At Withernsea the loss is 9 feet. In additit 
there are occasional falls of cliff which are locally attribut! 
to the scarcity of sand at the base. At the estuary of t’ 
Humber chalk-stone groynes have prevented erosion. + 
Cleethorpes 20 feet cf bank have been washed away Sih’ 
1899. Along the Lincolnshire coast as far as Salthouse t 
losses are insignificant. In parts of the Wash the sea» 
receding, and efforts are made to reclaim the land for cu- 
vation. On the East Anglian coast, between Salthouse.al 
Harwich, there is continuous erosion. It may be taki 
as from 6 feet to 9 feet per annum. The lighthouse ¢ 
Lowestoft Ness has had to be moved back 249 feet “? 
consequence of a loss to the headland on which it stood! 
120 feet in the year.” The annual loss at Happisburghs 
estimated at 9 feet. From Covehithe to Dunwich, a d- 
tance of 64 miles, the yearly loss is ro or 12 feet. Dunw 
is a historic sufferer, for once it possessed a dozen church, 
which the sea claimed as victims. At Felixstowe t 
23 miles the coast gained by being groined. Along P 
Essex coast there is little change, owing, it is believed, ? 
the protections, which are mainly groynes. The lengthen} 
of the pier at Walton-on-the-Naze has added to the a 

The northern part of Kent would appear to. be m 
liable to erosion. The eastern and southern shore seem 
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; hingle. Near Hampton the yearly loss is | perceive it came to a sudden abrupt termination, without any. 
cae, eens Ratwach BiehinglOn and Reculvers | balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to him who had 
from 15 Mf : ; Dover, about | reached the extremity, except into the depths below. What- 
it is about 6 feet. St. Margaret’s Bay, near Dover, : b P A 
eee aa. d. has suffered greatly since ever is to become of poor I iranesi, you suppose, at least, that 
which so much was anticipated, hi AUG che de idet vin his labours must in some way terminate here. But raise your 
tg00. At Dover the sea has encroached about 4 feaeren Leyes and behold a second flight of stairs still higher, on which 
‘twenty years. Coming to Sussex, it 1s found that the again Piranesi is perceived, by this time standing on the very 
“_groynes at Brighton retard the shingle from working east; brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eye, and a still more 
but the cliff from the Aquarium eastwards crumbles away | aérial flight of stairs is beheld, and again is poor Piranesi busy 
‘with high winds and spring tides. At Felpham, near } on his aspiring labours, and so on until the unfinished stairs. 
Bognor, the groynes have become useless through neglect, and Piranesi both are lost in the upper glocm of the hall. 
; ; : On one | With the same power of endless growth and self-reproduction 
‘anda loss of 40 feet is reported in two years. d the | did my architecture proceed in dreams. In the early stage of 
side of Chichester harbour there are oe BrOyncraen q ay my malady the splendours of my dreams were, indeed, chiefly 
land consequently suffers. There are fourteen records architectural, and I beheld such pomp of cities and palaces as 
eon ee ES eatin i me was never yet beheld by the waking eye, unless in the clouds. 
-where coast deierces hav ’ pac 
‘saved the land from the waves. In Dorset the encroach- 


‘ment varies from 2 to 3 feet, but in several places there 
‘are falls of the cliff. Only a few reports have been received 
from Devonshire, and they do not mention any important 
changes. Cornwallalso has only slightly suffered. A slight 
ncroachment occurred at Newlyn which caused the road 
‘ulong the seafront to be abandoned. The cliffs are con- 
‘inually falling in the neighbourhood of Clovelly and 
‘Hartland Point, where there are no groynes. Out of 
wenty-four reports received from South Wales, eight record 
‘loss of land. 

It is needless to say that some kinds of rock are more 
‘iable to destruction than others. Not only is there little 
‘esistance in several of the formations, but in rocks where 
here are fissures the compressed air also operates and there 
's a front and rear attack. Sometimes it happens that the 
shingle acts like bullets, but in certain conditions of tide 
he whole of the force is expended on the pebbles and the 
‘hore line is preserved. The construction of groynes can 
ye regarded as no more than a temporary expedient, for it 
's absolutely necessary by restorations to keep all the 
‘imbers, whether piles or sheetings, in sound condition. 
he report presented to the British Association has yet to 
se considered by experts, but the lesson inculcated by 
he returns is that no time should be lost in setting up 
‘roynes in all places where they are likely to be useful. It 
‘ust be admitted that the work is often found to be dis- 
eartening. There may be a succession of severe seasons, 
‘nd in each of them the groynes may suffer. It is some 
ek that they are not an expensive class of construc- 
‘on, and if they are successful they may repay the outlay a 
iousandfold. 


There was a time when in many old-fashioned houses 
in this country half a dozen or more of Piranesi’s plates, 
which bore some relationship among them, used to be hung 
on the walls of rooms. In WALTER Scortt’s diary after his 
financial crash there is a pathetic entry concerning one of 
those sets. He wrote :—‘‘ Promised SHARPE the set of 
PIRANESI’s views in the dining parlour. They bélonged to 
my uncle, so I do not like to sell them.” Few engravings 
were better adapted for the mural decoration of an apart- 
ment. The vigorous lines, the strong contrast between 
light and shade, and the subjects which could be com- 
prehended at a glance, made them seem more fitted for a 
wall than for a portfolio. But fashion changes, and photo- 
graphs are now considered a better decoration. 

The date of Piranesi’s birth is uncertain. In French 
books of reference it is put down as 1708; in English as 
1720. He was a Venetian. As his father worked as a 
mason it is not improbable he belonged to a family who 
followed that trade, and the love of architecture in the 
young JoHN Baptist was hereditary. His father was 
desirous to make an architect of him, and in order to give 
him the fullest scope he sent him to Rome with an allow- 
ance of 6 piastres, or about 30s., monthly. Architectural 
studies in those days were based on a different system to 
that now adopted. PirANESI may have been following the 
usual routine when he devoted himself ‘to the representa- 
tion of Classic buildings, and for an artist of his ability 
it was almost as easy to etch as draw in pencil or colour. 
In any case, the father thought three years was a sufficient 
stay, especially as he was likely to anticipate there could 
be co-operation between himself and his son. Rome had, 
however, thrown her glamour over the young artist, and he 
declined to return to Venice. His allowance, small as it 
was, was withdrawn. JOHN BaprisT may have anticipated 
that he could gain independence by his etchings. 

In 1741 he brought out his first collection of some two 
hundred plates relating to the antiquities of Rome. The 
pencil, as DRYDEN says, speaks the tongue of every land, 
and strangers in Rome were glad to obtain copies. The 
earlier engravings of buildings were either timid or coarse. 
It was at once realised that PiRANESI was an interpreter 
and was able to impart some of his own characteristics to 
his subjects. The exaggerations were believed to resemble 
those of SatvaTtor Rosa, and much would be pardoned 
for the sake of the power to be seen on every plate. 

In spite of his success PirANESI for a time suffered 
poverty. He was married and his plates were produced in 
the midst of the:noise inevitable with young children in a 
small house. Sometimes, however, he insisted on seclusion, 
and, indeed, ther2 was as much need for it in his case as 
there would be for any painter or sculptor engaged on 
original creations. Young architects who take part in 
architectural excursions are not likely to approve of 
Prranesi’s methods. As an enthusiast every ancient 
example in Rome was likely to make a deep impression 
upon him. He appears in many instances to have 
depended mainly upon the strength of his recollections. 
He rarely made any preliminary drawings or sketches 
on paper. He usually attacked the plate directly. 
Sometimes, after etching the outline, he would endeavour to 
show the effect of masses by working on the plate during 
moonlight in front of the building. It would be an error 
to compare his etchings with those of REMBRANDT, which 
represent a different class of subject and were treated on a 
different principle. But Piranesi’s plates can assert them- 
selves beside the Dutch master’s, for they have a solidity 


| GIOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI. 

ta easier the men who have devoted their lives to the 
UF glorifying of architecture there is not one who has 
ore claim to remembrance than Piranesi. He produced 
bout two thousand etchings, some of them being 10 feet in 
ength, and the majority were intended for the exaltation of 
soman buildings. It cannot be said that of late years 
is plates have received the attention they deserve. This 
tises from a supposition of their inaccuracy. Artists are 
‘lowed to depict the creations of nature, such as moun- 
Jins, rivers, trees, clouds, men, animals, in an imaginative 
ay. The aggrandisement of subjects is supposed to 
note a vigorous mind. But in architecture, which can be 
onsidered an imaginative art, the exercise of imagination 
| representation is not tolerated. To PrrRanesi’s eyes 
verything architectural appeared magnificent, and_ his 
lates are judged as if they were no more than working 
‘awings. The manner in which kindred spirits can con- 
der them is suggested by a passage in De Quincey’s 
Opium Eater,” relating to his own architectural dreams :— 


__ Many years ago when I was lookin over Pir, ? 
Antiquities of Rome,” Mr: Coleridge, eheraas landing By, 
j2scribed. to me a set of plates by that artist called his 
Dreams,” and which record the scenery of his own visions 
aring the delirium of a fever. Some of them (I describe only 
om memory of Mr. Coleridge’s account) represented vast 
othic halls, on the floor of which stood all sorts of engines 
jd machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, &c 
we expressive of enormous power put forth and resistance 
vercome, Creeping along the sides of the walls you per- 
ived a staircase, and upon it, groping his way upwards, was 
'ranesi himself. Follow the stairs a little further and you 
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which is remarkable. Most of the subjects are derived, 
not always with exactitude, from ancient examples, with 
the exception of “Carceri d’Invenzione,” the plates with 
which’ COLERIDGE was fascinated. The majority of those 
dealing with antiquities before his time were generally no 
more than outlines. The massiveness and darkness of 
those by Piranesi were considered an innovation and gave 
rise to much discussion. That by some authorities his 
work was regarded with favour is evident from his being 
elected a member of the British Society of Antiquaries. If 
imagination had been carried to excess by him he would 
not be admitted by so learned a body. 

English artists were also willing to utilise his services. 
For Rosert Mytne he produced a view of Blackfriars 
Bridge, showing the work in process of construction and 
before the centreing had been removed from the arches. 
He also executed a plate or two for Ropert ADAM, the 
architect. Lord CHarLEeMont, an Irish peer, wished to 
display himself as the patron of the artist, and to have the 
“‘ Architectura Romana” dedicated to him. But in some 
way Piranesi believed himself to be slighted, and for his 
lordship’s name others were substituted. The nobleman, 
however, appealed to the courts of Jaw in Rome, and 
judgment was given in his favour. In those days con- 
troversies with all their consequences could hardly be 
avoided. PiRaNeEsi published letters in which he main- 
tained with. some vehemence that the Romans did not derive 
all their arts from the Greeks. The buildings demonstrate the 
influence of Etruscan monuments which were of a nobler 
style than those of the Greeks. He had other controversies 
with respect to the dates of some of his temples, a 
perilous question for a passionate man. His knowledge 
of architecture was considered to qualify him for the 
superintendence of several works in churches. The 
exuberance to be seen in his etchings was displayed in 
some of them, for they are overloaded with ornament. 
One remarkable example is the church of S. Maria 
Aventina, which he restored in 1765. A man who sub- 
jected himself to severe restraint could not, apart from 
architectural work, produce twenty-nine folio volumes, some 
having immense folding plates. The titles of the most 
important- among them are as follows :—‘‘ Architectura 
Romana,” 208 plates, 4 vols. atlas folio; “ Fasti 
Consulares Triumphalesque Romanorum;” “ Antichita 
d’Albano,” 35 plates ; ‘‘ Campus Martius,” &c., 54 plates; 
“ Magnificenza dei Romani,” 44 plates; “ Vedute di Roma,” 
2 vols., 130 plates of modern buildings at Rome; * Col- 
lection of Candelabra, Vases,” &c.; ‘Collection of 
Chimneypieces;” ‘“Carceri d’Invenzione,” 16 plates; “A 
Collection of Antient Statues and Busts,” 350 subjects; 
“The Trajan and Antonine Columns;” “ Antiquities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii.” He was assisted, no doubt, by 
some pupils as well as by his five children, but the lion’s 
share was performed by himself. This will be sufficiently 
evident froma comparison with the plates by his son published 
in Paris, many of them being coloured. Although excellent 
and more in keeping with modern taste, they do not 
display the tremendous force seen in JOHN BAPTIST’S 
plates. He died in 1778. It was recognised at the time 
that none of his predecessors had represented architecture, 
whether in ruins or well preserved, with more vigour. 
Although he might have had imitators, he was without any 
rivals. In his imaginative work he allowed himself the 
fullest scope, and it was appreciated by his contemporaries. 
To understand him we must endeavour to go back to Rome 
in the eighteenth century. Tameness had become the 
characteristic of art. In Prranesi the spirit of reaction 
was strong. If, instead of being an etcher, he had devoted 
his skill to painting, it is possible his name would now be 
better known. He attached himself to architecture, a class 
of work which can only appeal to a few, and as the few 
applied rigorous rules to what were free translations, 
Piranesi has failed to please them. His position among 
lovers of art is therefore likely to be always uncertain. 


‘The Additions to the Palace of Laeken for the King of the 
Beigians are expected to be sufficiently completed to allow of 
habitation next year. In order that there may be no disap- 


pointment, about 700 men are engaged under the direction 
of M. Charles Girault. 


MATHEMATICS AND MANUFACTURES. 


FIND myself confronted with the difficulties that prevent _ 


us in this country from succeeding as we used to doin 
the international struggle—a struggle the issue of which is 
daily becoming more and more a question of brains, of educa- 
tion, 


great virtue extolled by the President of the United States, © 


strenuousness. 


It is the duty of everyone who sees the way in which we _ 


are being outstripped in the race to do what in him lies to 
scrape off the 
1 now refer to the defects which 
rogress of the majority of our youth. 
well below that cf any other. In England, owing to our com- 
plicated system of weights and measures, which our Ministers 
and our 
scanty hours 


futile enough, to learning v 
useful purpose of giving the boys something to do. 


proper ; he has no idea of algebraical reasoning ; his trigono- 
metry often does not exist, and the very sound or suggestion | 
of co-ordinate geometry or of the differential calculus, which | 


of skill and enterprise in manufacture, and finally of that — | 


rust which is clogging our educational machinery. te 

hamper the intellectual 
I believe the public’ 
school mathematics in this country stands on a level of its own, © 


Parliament dare not abolish for our own good, the _ 
allowed for mathematics are devoted to the | 
learning of tables which should never have to be learned atall, © 
to compound reductions designed merely to puzzle but not to i 
lead to any new step, and even if our present system were not 
lists of antique values which serve the 
The result — 
is that beyond having time to acquire a few elementary | 
algebraical rules the boy is never introduced to algebra 


might be well within bis reach, produces a shiver of dismay. — 


Geometry is presented for the first time in the form of Euclid, a 
form as repulsive to most boys as it well could be. I must 
confess to having been attracted and not repelled by Euclid, but | 
the boy does not care for time. Now that I look at Euclid) 
again I have also to confess that any lingering regard for an 
old friend vanishes before the archaic language and the un- 
necessary circumlocution. If Euclid must be retained let it be 
translated into English, the English that any parent would use. 
in explaining the ideas to his son; let it be illustrated by 


constant reference to real things so as to appeal to the boy 
Let the ideas and the 


who does not revel in the abstract. : 
terms first be presented in the form of experiments and of! 
measurements with instruments ; let the schoolmaster dare to 
throw over the intolerable conservatism which prevents our 
doing anything ten times as well lest some item should prove 
to be a trifle worse; in fact, let us take some heed of the 
possibly extreme, but none the less genuine and valuable 
preaching of Professor Perry. I have so far referred only tc 
the miserable use that is made of the odd hours grudgingly 
given to what is called mathematics, Is it any use to repeal 
the long-standing complaint of the way in which the school 
master insists upon overdoing his Latin and Greek under the 
belief that they are at least essential to intellectual develop. 
ment, if, indeed, they do not supply the only stimulus? A: 
society is constituted they are essential to education as at 
extensive knowledge of Confucius is essential to an educate 
Chinaman, so that we may mix one with another, appreciati 
the works of our great authors, understand the same allusions 
and have the same kind of knowledge of the development 0 
our civilisation. Few men of science, perhaps none, wish ti 
see all of this, some of which is essential to a general educa 
tion, abolished ; all that we ask is that the schoolmaster shal 
not continue to impose upon the community the unbalance, 
learning which corresponds to mathematics and scienc 
without letters. The time given to classics is exorbitant 
more must be reserved for those pursuits which draw out th 
habit of independent thought, creation and originality. | 
would be well if every schoolmaster could read an admirabl 
article by James Swinburne on the two types of mind fostere 
by the two complementary types of education, but this 
buried in an inaccessible number of the Westminster Review. 
The classic is unfortunately still in possession, and wher 
as is still often the case, he is innocent of any appreciation | 
the educational value of post-Newtonian studies it 1s Bi 
surprising that he thrusts into odd moments the subjects | 
does not understand, and which he therefore despises, and th; 
the boys committed to his charge and living in such an atm: 
sphere are half-ashamed of showing any interest in the scan 
science which is within their reach. It is almost impossible ! 
believe that such can be the case, but I have referred to tl) 
impression to which the appointment of the first science mast | 
at my own school gave rise I now refer to the contribution — 
a discussion on education but a year or two ago by that expe!” 
enced teacher, Principal Griffiths. Fortunately our pub! 
schools are not the only ones in the country. Smaller a 
less fashionable schools pay more attention to education aly 
suffer less from what, in defiance of all rule, I can only ¢ 
didactatorial method. ; 


* From the address of Mr. Charles Vernon Boys, PRS, 

president of the Mathematical and “Physical Section of the Bri L 

Association. 
| 


‘| 
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= I am not aware that the result of this almost total exclusion 
of tabooed subjects in favour of Latin and Greek is producing 
a standard of classical attainment in our youth greatly in 
advance of that to be found in other countries, but it is certain 


‘that in history, modern languages, mathematics and science | 


the product of our public schools is sadly deficient. 

| There is another point related to our deficient general 
‘scientific training on which I wish to offer some remarks, and 
‘that is in relation to manufacture. It is the fashion among 
some of our scientific people to talk of our manufacturers as if 
they were a very ignorant lot, and to suppose that one word 
from some professor who has never been outside a laboratory 
‘would be sufficient to put them right. Now in my somewhat 
varied experience I have had occasion to become acquainted 
with corners of our great manufacturing areas, and while my 
experience is small and not enough to generalise upon, it is 
aevertheless several times as great as that of some who are 
veady to adopt the superior attitude, but haye none. 

The loss of one industry after another is only too patent. 
.n so far as this may be due to want of enterprise in our 
‘nen of business we are not concerned with the cause in this 
‘ection ; in so far as it may be due to want of that little assist- 
nce which the fiscal arrangements in other countries make 
‘ossible for our rivals again we are not concerned in this 
“ection ; in so far as our patent laws are unique among those 
f manufacturing nations in allowing the foreigner to manu- 
tcture in his own country under the protection of our patent 
tw, so that the most valuable school we possess, the manu- 
ictory, as well as the manufacture, is conducted to the 
dvantage of our rivals—a point which I suppose it is unneces- 
iry to commend to the notice of Mr. Chamberlain—with this, 
0, we have no concern in this Section ; but in so far as this, 
' the want of enterprise or of foresight that leads to it is due 
ignorance and to want of appreciation of scientific advance, 
\€ are very much concerned with it. If I may refer to my own 
mited experience, there isa lamentable contrast in the manner 
_ which a great number of our own countrymen look at any pro- 
sition put before them and that in which the alert American 
es. It is useless to explain that which would be self-evident 
‘aman with a moderate knowledge of chemistry and physics 
‘ch as our schools ought to supply, or for which they should 
_ least lay the foundation, for the words have no meaning ; 
‘ey are merely words. He distrusts anything new; he has 
ard of a new process before that did not work out well ; 
‘perience on the Continent to him is no experience at all, for 
| believes the inhabitants in such distant parts of the earth 
‘€ not capable of knowing as well as the enlightened English- 
‘an whether a thing is properly done or not, and so he goes 
« as he did before, perfectly content. This attitude would not 
| possible with the most elementary understanding of common 
Linciples. 

But there is another side to this picture. Anyone who has 
cicussed any scheme with the board of directors, the manager, 
{> engineer and the chemist of one of our great manufactories 
tist have been struck with the concentrated ability there 
find in harness. It has often seemed to me that it is a great 
‘sfortune that our professors of mechanics, of physics and of 
c:mistry are in so many instances precluded from a better 
ajuaintance with the working of these great machines—a 
(sfortune not for the works, at least directly, but for the pro- 
f sors, and more especially for their pupils. 

_ Nowhere are scientific problems of greater complexity con- 
sntly having to be solved than in a great manufactory ; 
iwhere is such concentrated talent necessary as in a works 
) anised and carried on in competition with all the world. 
0k upon these as our most valuable schools, and the closer 
| touch between them and those whose province it is to 
(ch, the better for the teacher and the pupil. 
_It is, perhaps, hardly desirable 'to mention any one where 
“re are so many. I am tempted to dwell upon the problem 
\ich has been at last Successfully solved by Parsons, this 
dng the Joint product of the school and of the works ; but 
lre is one picture—a contrast, I will not say of light and 
Ide, but of colour and colour—to which I must refer, I 
(iember in my early days, in the surroundings of a classical 
‘\osphere, the general feeling of contempt for the manu- 
jurer, the intellectually inferior creature who only made 
fiey, but who knew nothing of rire or TeTUMpAL, 
\> that some such feeling does not still ‘exist among those 
/»se horizon is limited to the Latin and Greek that they have 
- ned—or should I say limited by instead of to? This recol- 
-10n came back to me when not long ago I was visiting one 
ae best organised and most skilfully conducted works in 
pee mean Willans & Robinson—when [I remem- 
ig at another great manufactory, conducted on American 

"Ss, was near by, and when across the road I saw the walls 

ne of our most famous English schools 

Het : On the one hand the conviction impressed upon me 

‘na boy that there is something intellectually superior in 

struggle with a é 

‘ner, while manufacture is merely 

| 
| 
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base, with what I believe to be the reality on the other. I 
wondered in what spirit the erection of these works was viewed 
at the school and to what extent the high intellectual attain- 
ment there so essential and so evident is properly appreciated. 

Of the last of the three headings, strenuousness, we have 
plenty, but at school it is most apparent in cricket and football, 
and in after life in various expensive ways of murdering 
defenceless animals 

However, a change is already beginning to be felt. The 
public schools no longer withhold the elements of chemistry 
and physics, and those who have benefited, even in small 
degree, are taking responsible places vacated by those who 
had no such opportunity. The numerous polytechnics are 
providing more serious instruction to thousands of our young 
men, and it may be hoped that in time even the official—I 
mean the mere official whose only conception of activity is 
centred in obstructing progress and enlightenment—will have 
some appreciation of things as well as of words, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT SILCHESTER. 


UT of the Ico acres composing the site of the buried 
Roman city at Silchester, Hants, between eighty and 
ninety have already been excavated. This year’s operations 
have been unusually successful, because they have brought to 
light the public baths of the city. The whole of the founda- 
tions have now been laid bare, the area being nearly 200 feet 
long and about 109 feet wide, and although everything down to 
the floor-line has been destroyed, there still remains enough to 
show the whole system and its arrangement. The baths are 
like those discovered at Uriconium, near Shrewsbury, bu 
larger. The courtyard at the entrance, apodyterium, frigit 
darium, tepidarium, sudatorium and caldarium, with the 
hypocausts and remains of the hot-air flues can all be traced. 
It is evident that during the hundreds of years that these baths 
were in use many changes were made in the original design. 
This is particularly observable in the changes of floor level 
and in the alterations made in the size and shape of some of 
the rooms. For instance, in the frigidarium there are remains 
of a division wall built upon the tiled floor. In this room can be 
seen the lead pipe through which the water was drained off, while 
the floor and remains of the walls show the specially durable 
cement which the Romans generally used for lining receptacles 
for water or fire. In some places a cement floor is found, in 
others tile and in others brick laid in herring-bone fashion. 
Some excellent specimens of both coarse and fine mosaic work 
are also visible. At one end of the caldarium was found part 
of a fallen wall made of brick and flint, showing on the under 
side the plaster with which all the walls were covered both 
within and without. This fragment shows clearly the side of a 
window, which must have been ¢quare-headed. In almost 
every room are visible the pilz which carried the floors. A 
number of bone pins, beads, styli, &c., were found, as well as 
portions of columns of different sizes, parts of a basin which 
must have been 8 feet or so across, and a very good specimen 
of a Roman altar, unfortunately not inscribed, and a handsome 
Doric capital. The efforts of the past year have also brought 
to light a number of sites of small houses. It is hoped that 
these discoveries will bring more contributions to the excava- 
tion fund, which has of late suffered from the deaths of some 
subscribers and other causes. 


EXPLORATIONS AT CHESTER. 


@* Saturday there was an excursion of the Liverpool 

Geological Association to Chester. Under the guidance 
of Mr. R. Newstead, curator of the Grosvenor Museum, who 
had kindly consented to take charge of the party, a visit was 
paid to the seed warehouses of Messrs. Dickson in St. John 
Street. In the cellars of these stands, zz sztw, avery fine 
Specimen of the original Roman wall round the city. Itis the 
furthest remains of this wall yet found to the south of the city, 
and is a-'specimen of massive but rough masonry. The stones 
are the sandstone Bunter of the district, and contain numerous 
pebbles, and a very striking feature of the wall was the cement 
which bound it, and seemed practically harder and stronger 
than the stone itself. This old wall lies about 10 feet outside 
the present wall, and a similar position exists in respect to the 
furthest remains of the old wall on the north-west to be seen 
on the Roodee near the grand stand. Mr. Newstead Says that 
the present wall is altogether Medizeval or modern, and does 
not by any means coincide with the original Roman wall, the 
direction of which is far from being accurately known. 
Leaving the walls the party proceeded to visit the various 
places in the city where Roman remains are to be found 
wm situ, having been unearthed during the excavations 
required for city improvements in the past few years, 
In Northgate a descent was made into the cellaxs of a 
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large toyshop, and here lay some specimens of Roman pillars 
bases iz situ, shafts broken and lying horizontal, evidently 
extending under the shops lying nearer Eastgate, the cellars of 
which have not yet been excavated ; and sundry capitals, of 
which there may be a doubt as to whether they belong to the 
bases there 27 sz/z, or have fallen from shafts further away. 
There has been much speculation as to what class of Roman 
building these columns represent, but the weight of opinion 1s 
in favour of their having formed part of the Forum. In 
Watergate, at the rear of a butcher’s shop, was found another 
base and part shaft 2” sz¢w, a class of building not known. In 
Bridge Street, during recent alterations to modernise an old 
Chester hostelry, numerous Roman remains were found, and 
to-day, hidden by a drawable curtain, one side of the bar 
parlour consists of sundry Roman pillars 27 s¢tu. Similar 
pillars are found running at right angles a short distance away, 
and from the number of pieces of metalwork in various stages 
of completion found during the excavations it is conjectured 
that this is the site of some Roman workshops in bronze 
and other metals. A stroll across Bridge Street brought 
the party to a small stationer’s shop, at the back of which, 
about seven steps down, was found a Roman bath in fair 
preservation. It was fed by a natural spring, and contained 
about ‘3 feet of very clear water. The hypocaust (heating 
chamber) beyond the bath was rather choked and ruinous, but 
the stone heating flues were still well defined. 

A move was made to the Grosvenor Museum, but so much 
time had been spent in city explorations that only a hurried 
inspection could be made. It contains a small but admirably 
posed collection, and, as might be expected, Roman remains 
form one of its strong points. There is an array of inscribed 
stones (tombstones) principally relating to officers of the 
20th Legion, which seems to have been the crack Roman 
legion of the period. Many of the dates are uncertain ; some, 
however, are indisputably fixed at 74 and 78 AD. The 
museum authorities secured the fine: collection of ancient 
British, Roman and Saxon relics gathered on Meols and 
Leasowe shore by the late Mr. Potter, and it has been 
admirably mounted and cased by the curator. A cordial vote 
of thanks was given to Mr. Newstead for his efforts. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT. 

ye DESCRIPTION was given at the British Association by 

Mr. T. Ashby, jun., M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Director of 
the British School at Rome, of the explorations at Caerwent. 
He said :—The Romano-British city of Venta Silurum, the site 
of which is now occupied by the village of Caerwent, Mon- 
mouthshire, five miles west of Chepstow and eleven milest east 
of Newport, is only mentioned by this name in the Antonine 
Itinerary and by the Geographer of Ravenna. In the former 
it appears as a station upon the Roman road from London vza 
Bath to South Wales. In the classical authors it is not spoken 
of, though the tribe of the Silures is mentioned by Tacitus; but 
an inscription recently discovered in the centre of the city 
shows that it was the centre of the tribal organisation under 
which the Silures lived in Roman times. The text is as fol- 
lows :-— ... /egiato) leg(ionis) aug(uste) proconsul(?) 
provincia) Narbonensis legato) Aug(ustt) pr(o) pr(aetore) 
provincia) Lugudunen(sts) ex decreto ordinis respubl(ica) ctvit- 
(atis) Stlurum. 

The external walls of the city are still 
They form a rectangle of about 500 (east to west) by 400 
(north to south) yards, and on the south side are preserved to 
a height of some 20 feet. Some remains of the east and west 
gates still exist, while the north gate is preserved up to the 
spring of the arch, and shows signs of modification. Within 
the wall and parallel to it a mound of hard clay has been dis- 
covered in many places, which is believed to have been the 
original fortification of the city; whether its origin is military 
or civilis a point as yet uncertain. 

Excavations are still in progress, and, if circumstances per- 
mit, may be carried on for several years more, as the greater 
part of the site is unoccupied by buildings. 

The ancient city appears, at one period of its existence at 
any rate, to have been divided into twenty insula. The modern 
highway, which runs from east to west through the centre of 
the site, follows the line of the ancient road, and at almost 
equal distances north and south of this ancient roads have been 
brought to light. There seem to have been four roads running 
from north to south, of which the easternmost alone has not 
yet been discovered in any part of its course. It is obvious, 
however, that our statements on this point must be subject to re- 
serve, inasmuch as much further excavation remains to be done. 

_The buildings which have been brought to light consist 
chiefly of private houses, and some of these present a ground 
plan which appears to be unique in England, having the rooms 
arranged round all the four sides of a rectangular courtyard. 
The walls are strongly built of blocks of limestone, and in 


clearly traceable. 
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some cases the painted plaster upon the walls is found zm si 
in good preservation. Some interesting mosaic pavements ha 
been found. | 
A large building near the north gate (so far only partia 
excavated) may have had some public character, and a little 
the east of this gate an amphitheatre (apparently of late da) 
has recently been discovered within the city walls. So little 
it is preserved that it must be supposed to have been mait} 
of wood ; the arena wall, which exisis almost in its entire, 
encloses an oval the diameters of which are about 145 a) 
Ta Gee te : a 
>The smaller objects include a roughly sculptured head, 
sandstone, probably of some deity, while pottery, bronze al 
iron objects, &c., are found in profusion. Some of the colom} 
enamel is especially good. 
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EXPLORATIONS AT KNOSSOS. 
A COMMUNICATION from Mr. Arthur Evans was rj 
at the meeting of the British Association. He said :—| 

It had seemed to the excavator possible that this yeis 
campaign in the prehistoric palace at Knossos might hie 
definitely completed the work. But the excavations toola 
wholly unlooked-for development, productive of results of fit- 
rate importance both on the architectural and general arcl}- 
ological side, and calling still for supplementary researchef 
considerable and indeed, at present, incalculable extent. 

The search for the tombs, which was principally carried it 
in the region north of the palace, only resulted in the discovy 
of a necropolis of secondary interest in a much destroyed ci- 
dition, At the same time remains of houses were brought 
light, going back to the earliest Minoan period, and provg 
the continuous extension of the prehistoric city for a dista'e 
of over a quarter of a mile north-east of the palace. | 

At its north-western angle the palace area itself has gaiid 
a monumental accession. The building proved to extd 
beyond the paved court which lies on this side, and excavain 
here brought to light what can only be regarded as the ra 
theatre. This consists of two tiers of limestone steps, eightr 
in number and 30 feet in width, on the east side, varying fm 
six to three, with an extension of 50 feet on the south, wle 
between the two is a raised square platform. The stepo 
low seats and platform overlook a square area where the shy: 
must have taken place. Owing to the made character of 1 
ground to the north-east the limestone slabs on that side 
either disappeared or were brought out in a much disintegri3 
condition, and it was found necessary for the conservatio'o 
the rest of the monument to undertake considerable resta 
tion. This was, however, facilitated by the fact that the Ice 
courses of the outer supporting wall were throughout preser d 
The theatre would have accommodated about five hunie 
spectators. A somewhat analogous feature was discoverei) 
the Italian mission, bordering the west court of the palaca 
Pheestos, but the arrangement at Knossos is much rr 
complete, and gives us the first real idea of the theatri 
prehistoric Greece. The pugilistic shows represented 0! 
certain small reliefs at Knossos and Hagia Triada andh 
traditions of the “dancing-ground” of Ariadne, execute b 
Dzedalos for Minos, may throw a light on the character oth 
performances in this theatral area. 

Between this building and the west court of the palacia 
area was explored containing a very complex mass of 
structions representing at different levels every age of Mua 
culture, and apparently belonging to a sanctuary conneeé 
with the Cretan cult of the Double Axe and its associe 
divinities. Painted pottery and other objects were here fox 
with designs referring to this cult. Among other discovi 
were highly decorative polychrome vases belonging tol 
Middle Mindan period, more or less contemporaty with. 
twelfth dynasty of Egypt. Of later palace date wai 
extremely important deposit consisting of a bronze ewelt 
basins, with exquisitely chased ornamentation in the sha ! 
lilies and various kinds of foliage. | 

On the ‘north-east of the palace, built into the side ot 
hill, was uncovered a remarkably well-built house, constri 
largely of fine gypsum blocks, which appears to have ba 
kind of royal villa, Here, as in the domestic quart ' 
the palace, the upper storey is also well preserved, and © 
are two stone staircases, one with a double head. On 2 * 
ing here was found a magnificent painted jar containing i 
of papyrus plants in a new technique. The principal cha: 
was a columnar hall with a tribuna at one end, backed 

square apse containing the remains of a gypsum thront 
whole presenting an extraordinary anticipation of the t 
basilica. 

Within the previously uncovered palace area suppleme# 
| explorations of lower levels have been carried out Of 
extensive scale. A whole series of deep-walled cham 
perhaps representing the dungeons of an earlier palace, & 
been opened out. Excavations below the floor-level 0! 
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live Press area haye brought to light the floor-levels of more 
acient chambers containing exquisite painted pottery belong- 
g to the Middle Minéan period and sealings throwing an 
teresting new light on its glyptic art and the early “picto- 
‘aphic” type of script. Beneath the pavement of the Long 
‘allery of the magazines a continuous line of deep stone cists 
vaselles) was discovered, and from the Temains of chests 
‘laid with glazed ware and crystal mosaic, accompanied by 
‘santities of gold foil, it is clear that these repositories had 
ace contained treasure. Near the east pillar room a small 
‘it was found beneath the floor-level containing vases and 
‘ther objects belonging to the earliest Minéan period that 
‘nmediately succeeds to neolithic, and affording the first 
'sllective view of a representative type series of that period, 
‘he character of the glazed beads found in this deposit seems 
) indicate relations with early dynastic Egypt. The explora- 
on of the neolithic stratum which to a depth of 25 feet 
aderlies those of the ‘Minéan” buildings was continued, 
wveral new shafts being dug within the palace area. The 
‘iccessive phases of the local neolithic culture are thus 
scoming more clearly defined. ; bi 

The investigation of the cause of a slight depression in the 
ivement of a store-room immediately north-east of the east 
ilar room led to a discovery of extraordinary interest. 
eneath the pavement and a small superficial cist belonging 
» the latest Palace period were found two spacious repositories 
massive stonework containing, in addition to a store of early 
uses, a quantity of relics from a shrine. These had evidently 
en ransacked in search for precious metals at the timz of the 
;construction above, but a whole series of objects in a kind of 
‘ience like the so-called Egyptian “porcelain,” but of native 
(bric, had been left in the repository. The principal of these 
‘a figure ofa snake goddess, about 14 inches high, wearing a 
‘gh tiara up which a serpent coils, and hoiding out two others. 
er girdle is formed by the twining snakes, and every feature 
her flounced embroidered dress and bodice is reproduced in 
/lour and relief. A finely modelled figure,of a votary of the 
me glazed material holds out a snake, and parts of another 
<e also preserved. The decorative fittings of the shrine 
‘clude vases with floral designs, flowers and foliage in the 
,und naturalistic imitations of nautiluses and cockles, rock- 
‘ork and other objects, all made of the same faience. The 
/ntral aniconic object of the cult, supplied in the formerly 


«scovered shrine of the Double Axe, was here a marble cross | 


«the orthodox Greek shape. The cross also occurs as the 
ipe of a series of seal-impressions, doubtless originally 
tlonging to documents connected with the sanctuary found 
yth the other relics. A number of other seal impressions 
«posited with these show figures of divinities and a variety of 
(signs, some of them of great artistic value. An inscribed 
tolet'and clay sealings with graffite characters was also found, 
chibiting a form of linear script of a different class from that 
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¢the archives found in the chambers belonging to the latest | 


j lod of the palace. 

| In view of these important results it is obvious that further 
i-estigations beneath the later floor-levels must be carried on 
t-oughout the palace area, 
i's also to be continued. The region about the theatre and 
ti: north-west sanctuary still requires methodical excavation on 
4 onsiderable scale, and the neolithic strata call for continued 
| estigation. 
| erested in the results already obtained is still urgent. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
'‘HE members of the Yorkshire Archeological Society 
_ made an excursion on the gth inst. to Kirkby Hill, 
troughbridge and Aldborough. 
The first place visited was Kirkby Hill, or Kirkby-on-the- 
Nor, Church. It is a very quaint little structure, which was 
; sented to Newburgh Priory, now the residence of Sir 
.orge Wombwell, by one Roger de Mowbray. The nave 
) y measures 24 feet in length by 14 feet 10 inches in width, 
le walls of the tower are almost 3 feet in thickness, and 
]se of the nave are pretty nearly as substantial. Many old 
| Iptured stones are preserved in the building, and the party 
\3 shown amongst others a Roman slab, with an illegible 
cription on it, which was built into the south-west angle of 
! tower, and was nearly 2 feet thick. It was pointed out 
It many of the quoin stones and large stones built into the 
Cer were also of Roman workmanship, and that the cap and 
hy of a pillar built into the west wall of the porch was a 
‘man hypocaust. Another object of interest was a fine old 
): press, dated 1699. 
_The famous monoliths, known as the Devil’s Arrows, at 
“oughbridge, were next visited. Mr. Wm. Brown acted as 
yde, and said that. it was not known when or how these 
nster stones came into their present position. Two of them 
ve 224 feet high and 18 feet in circumference, and the third 
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18 feet high and 22 feet in circumference. They are of lime- 
stone grit, which is found in the neighbourhood, and are now 
three in number, but Leyland says that there were “ four main 
stones” in the fifteenth century. The tops of these stones are 
scarred and channelled by the rain, and the bases, which are 
buried in the ground some 4 to 6 feet, bear marks of rough 
dressing. The theory was advanced that they might be the 
remains of a Druidical temple, like Stonehenge, but this was 
discounted by a number of the members on the ground that 
the stones are in a straight line and too far apart to have been 
a portion of a circle, which in that case would necessarily have 
been so large. 

After inspecting some ancient fragments built into the 
vestry wail of Boroughbridge Church, the party had luncheon 
inatent erected in a field not far from the church. After 
luncheon they proceeded to Aldborough, the ancient Isurium 
Brigantum. The old church, dedicated to St. Andrew, was the 
first place of interest. Mr. Brown again acted as guide. He 
directed the party to the old brass of William de Aldeburgh, 
circa 1360, which was let into the wall of the north aisle. He 
noticed out the various points of interest in the brass, includ- 
ing the peculiar shield worn on the left arm, the royal spurs, 
and the small dagger which was used to give the finishing 
stroke to a foe. He said that it was evident from the armour 
that the period was that of the Black Prince. Another thing 
which attracted a good deal of attention was a seventeenth- 
century monument, in bad condition, to William, son of Richard 
de Aldeburgh. In the middle passage is a curious stone slab 
placed there in memory of James Brooke, of Ellenthorpe, twice 
Lord Mayor of York, who died in 1675, and also of Priscilla, 
his wife, who died in 1692. At the west end of the north aisle 
a figure of Mercury, of Roman workmanship, was pointed out 
by the guide, 

The old Roman town of Isurium Brigantum was then 
explored. Mr. Haverfield, the well-known authority on Roman 
remains, acted as guide, and told the party that Isurium 
Brigantum, or Roman Aldborough, was probably occupied in 
the first instance by a uetachment of soldiers from the garrison 


| at York. The people who had lived at Aldborough, however, 


were probably not so much soldiers as civilians. They were 
engaged in trades and agriculture, and he thought that they 
were principally natives who had adopted Roman customs and 


| Roman manners, and lived in Roman houses, with two or 


three of their own Romanised nobles at their head. Most of 
them, he conjectured, spoke Latin, and that was the case right 
down to the domestic servants and labourers. He drew a 
parallel between these Romanised settlements and our settle- 
ments in India, 

A great deal of the old town of Isurium Brigantum lay 
where Mr. A S. Lawson’s house and grounds now are, and by 
the permission of that gentleman the party visited the excava- 
tions and the museum. The old town enclosed within its 
walls a roughly rectangular area of 60 acres. Possibly at first 
it was a British town of the Brigantes, which the Roman 
legions were intended to overawe. A few tiles which have been 
discovered may indicate the presence in its early days of a 
detachment from the Roman fortress at York, where the ninth 
legion was quartered till about A.D. 115, and the sixth legion 
from about AD. 120 onwards. But the garrison must have 
been soon removed, and during the second, third and 
fourth centuries traces only of the comfortable civilian 
life of a county town can be found. The houses so far 
excavated seem to have been of the type common in Britain. 
They were warmed with hypocausts adorned with painted 


| wall-plaster and floored with mosaics, of which several very 


fine specimens have been discovered. One mosaic which the 
party inspected was said to represent a muse seated on Mount 
Helicon, with the name of the hill inscribed in Greek, and the 
guide said that probably this was the only tesselated pavement 
bearing a Greek inscription in England. In the museum 
many ordinary domestic articles of Roman life are preserved, 


| including Samian and other pottery, fibulie, glass, lamps, 


&c, Inscribed and sculptured stones, including an altar to 
Jupiter of the Matres were seen, and also two sculptures of 
Mercury. The excavated walls were also viewed, and after the 
inspection the party were entertained to afternoon tea by Mr. 
and Mrs, Lawson. After tea Sir Thomas Brooke expressed 
the thanks of the members to Mr. and Mrs. Lawson for their 
hospitality. 


The Exhibition of the remaining works of the late Mr. 
Phil May, which ‘include a large number of his drawings for 
Punch, will be held in about a fortnight’s time at the Leicester 
Galleries in Leicester Square. The collection will be thoroughly 
representative of his work, and many unpublished drawings 
and sketches in colour will be shown, in addition to a series of 
portraits of eminent politicians which Mr. May only completed 
shortly before his death. The exhibition will take place in the 
Hogarth room, which Messrs. Ernest Brown & Phillips have 
just added. 
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DESIGN FOR HULL TOWN HALL PROPOSED EXTENSION, 
HE proposed arrangement is shown on the plan. {j 

was considered a waste of money to adapt the q 
buildings, as they were out of repair. The basement woulc 
utilised for strong rooms and storage, and the internal i: 
retained where possible on the ground floor, the corn 
and other sound stones being used in the new struct 
The law courts could be entirely completed without ind 
fering with the present court. According to descript; 
the concrete in foundations and under basement floor 
to be of lime and ballast in the proportion of 1 t8 
Mortar to be composed of lime and..sharp sand in the }) 
portion of 1 to 3. Basement floors to be paved. ti 
patent granolithic paving. The walls to be constructeip 
sound well-burnt: bricks. The exterior and entrance bh 
to be faced with stone from ‘an’ approved quarry, ») 
interior columns to be marble. The floors to) 
fireproof, composed of hollow tiles and steel ject 
covered wit! cement concrete in the proportin 
of 1 to 6, the corridors paved with mosaic. hy 
entrance halls would have black and white marl: 
other floors covered with deal. Areas and van x 
white glazed bricks, the walls of cells salt gla 
bricks, and all lavatories covered with opalite. Faieo 
dadoes to corridors, and also office stairs, service-roi 
and kitchens. .Drains to,be approved stoneware soc‘ 
jointed drain pipes, laid to falls in cement concrete i 
jointed in cement, with manholes and traps. The flat n/ 
to be constructed of steel joists and hollow tiles cove 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the Pitti Gallery, Florence, there is a Concert—two 
monks playing, who were at one time supposed to be 
Luter and Carvin, with a youth listening to them— 
which some experts ascribe to GIORGIONE and some to 
Tirtan. . The painting has been restored perhaps more 
than once, and the process has increased the difficulty of 
identification. Opinions on the authorship are equally 
divided, and either master would have been competent to 
produce the work. A new theory has been lately advanced on 
the subject. It is suggested that the general idea of the scene 
was GIORGIONE’S, but that the middle figure was painted 
by TiT1An, and the excessive dimensions of the black 
mantle are taken as a sign that something had to be cor- 
cealed.. It may be some injury to the original work. If 
the two masters.can be accepted as co-operating, there 
would then be grounds for believing that a third master 
may have put in the side figure. The discussion about the 
work is another instance of the influence of MoRELLI’s 
scepticism. Pictures are now scrutinised more micro- 
scopically than was formerly considered allowable, and the 
canvas and colours receive as much attention as_ the 
handling. The doubtfulness of the pictures may compel 
some spectators to take more interest in them; but the 
majority will feel that time is too precious to be wasted 
over uncertainties. 


THE, sanitary condition of Prussian schools is not so 
Satisfactory as is desirable, especially when judged by the 
modern standards found: in other lands.. In 1896 there 
were, according to the returns, over 36,000 elementary 
schools, with an attendance of about 5} millions of children. 
The medical officers of the various districts are supposed 
to report from time to time on the state of the school 
buildings. But in several cases it is found there is laxity 
in performing the examination. Instructions have lately 
been issued which it is expected will put an end to per- 
functory. visitations. All new schools will have to be 
carefully examined and tested. The same rule will apply 
whenever there are additions or alterations which are likely 
to be risky. Attention will have to be given to the means 
to ensure cleanliness among the pupils. Shower-baths will 
be necessary not only in schools in towns, but also in those 
in the country. Itis not unusual for the teacher’s residence 
to form part of the. school. Henceforth there must be a 
separation between the two to prevent illness which might 
break out in the teacher’s family attacking the children in 
the classrooms. The heating and ventilation of the 
buildings will no longer be optional on the part of local 
authorities. / 


Tue teaching of architecture in colleges and universities 
is a subject about which authorities differ. It is difficult, 
no doubt, to amalgamate the special courses with others 
which appeal to the ordinary students. Moreover, pre- 
cedent, which prevails in most educational institutions, does 
not sanction the arrangement. The chief obstacle is really 
one of finance. Benevolent people who give large sums 
for education are commonly indifferent to the fine arts, and 
particularly to architecture.. An arrangement has been 
entered into in Leeds which suggests what can be done in 
other places when funds are not forthcoming to establish a 
chair or chairs. The architectural classes of the local institute 
of science, art and literature have the approval and support 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire’ Architectural Society, and are 
framed with the definite object of preparing students for the 
preliminary, intermediate and final examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The lectures will be 
illustrated by a large collection of casts, specially large 
photographs, lithographs and numerous Jantern slides. 
There are preliminary, intermediate and final courses. 
the classes of design during the coming session there will 
be visits by Mr..BuTLER Witson, Mr. C. B. HowpILt, 
Mr..G.iF. Bowman, Mr. G. B. Bucmer, Mr. H.S, CHORLEY, 
Mr. W. H. THorp, and Mr. E.. J. DopcsHun. 
are very moderate. 


| shown on the sketch.. 


In- 
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t Sutcuirre & SuTcuirrE, 11 Argyll Place, Ws. 


with cement concrete and asphalte ; other roofs cov 
with slates bedded in expanded metal, lathing and cem 
The design is by Mr. J. HatcHarp SmitH, F.R.LB.Ag 
Moorgate Station Buildings. 


BILLIARD-ROOM IN CaRNICK HOUSF, AYR. 

HIS billiard-room was designed for Mr. T.& 
ARTHUR, Carnick House, Ayr, being part of «n 
siderable alterations made to his house under the direc) 
of Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL, architect, Glasgow. an 
PORTIONS OF MEMORIAL CHANCEL FITTINGS IN BROTHBUE 
CHURCH, NORPHUMBFERLAND. a if | 

HE illustration shows a portion of some chat 
fittings recently constructed in the above chu} 

The vestry screen is part of the gift of Lord and 
ARMSTRONG as a memorial to the late Lord and I 
ARMSTRONG. The choir seats, a portion of which) 
shown, were put up by the Younc family in memory o} 
late Canon Younc, rector of Rothbury. The Bisl 
confirmation chair is the gift of Miss E, WiLKINSON 
Sebergham Castle, Cumberland, and formerly of Rotht 
The tracery, &c., is more delicate in execution thal | 
:The architect is Mr. Artauil 


i 


PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HOUSE {AT BYFLBET, SURREY. 


HOUSE IN VARTN@LL PaRK, BYPLOET, SURREY, | 
HESE houses are now being built in Dartnell H 
Byfleet, for Mr. F. C. Stroop, the owner of | 
‘estate. The illustrations show the preliminary. desi 
which differ in some respects from the contract drawi; 
The larger house has been increased by about 5 feet at 
the whole length of the garden front, part of this formi; 
verandah entered. from the drawing and morning rov) 
and the remainder being added to the morning-t(l 
dining-room and servants’ hall; bedrooms 2 to § are i 
enlarged. In addition to the accommodation shown 


the two plans, four bedrooms, together with ? 
rooms, &c., are provided on the second ffoor. | The 4 
will be panelled to the height of 7 feet | 


smaller house contains six bedrooms on the first i 
and three on the second. The external walls are fit 
with red bricks to the top of the plinths, and above thi 
covered with cement roughcast. A terrace will be foré 
along the garden front of each house about 3 feet al’ 
the existing surface, and steps will lead down from th 
the lawn. The two houses are being built by Met 
J. Garrett & Son, of Balham Hill, and the pane? 
and mantelpieces will be carried out by Mr. JOHN’ 
Wuirs, of the Pyghtle Works, Bedford.. The archite 
Mr. G. L. Surcuirrr, A.R.L.B.A., of the firm of Met 


} 
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F:DBOURNE AND HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.* 


‘HEN the imperfect history we have of our own country 
commences, Britain was peopled by the Celts, a branch 

e Aryan family. The Aryans were a very primitive race, 
jieard of in Central Asia, trom whence they migrated into 
j and Europe. From them are believed to have sprung 
»\dindoos, Persians, Greeks, Latins, Celts and Anglo- 
xis; and among the Celts who came from Western 
ye, the Erse, Manx, Cymric and other tribes are included. 
,any of the names the Celts gave to the physical features 

{, country remain with us to-day, and among them may be 
 oned the river Ver, which rises in the chalk hill on the 
r side of St. Albans and runs through Redbourne ; the 
. H. Fowler, M.A, too, regards Redbourne as being 
id from the Celtic word Reidh, a piece of moorland lying 
«gst the hills. Salmon’s definition was somewhat similar, 
jAubury, or Arbury Camp, is accepted as of Celtic 
gy. It is now known as ‘The Aubreys, the space out- 
ethe earthworks to the extreme north being termed 
) Aubrey, and the northern half of the enclosure Middle 
)y; the southern portion is called New Swathe, a more 
dn designation, It has been pointed out by the Rev. J. 
fa, LL.D., that Aubury Camp is exactly similar to the 
i. camps described by Mr.Warne in his work on “The Celtic, 
1, Saxon and Danish Camps of Dorsetshire,” and it also 
(a close resemblance to the old earthworks at St. Albans. 
easurements. of Aubury, as taken by Dr. Griffiths, are 
‘ 440 yards from north to south and 41 5 yards from east 
)t. The camp is of an ovate shape, and encloses about 
“es. The fosse is from 9 to 13 feet deep, and on the north 
‘uth sides, where the mounds are double, it is from 45 to 

¢ wide at the top. Towards the north end the ground 
ds, and at the lowest part the ditch is deeper and wider 


| 
| REDBOURNE CHURCH. 


‘ ewhere, probably as a reservoir. On the western side 
«Ss have an opening, with a roundish mound on the 
«1 side of the entrance in the middle of the fosse, from 
ca high rampart runs southward, At the extreme south 
tn of the double vallum has been destroyed for the con- 
11 of Foster’s Farm, and at the east and north-east parts 
ten levelled for cultivation. No antiquities of any kind 
fr been found in the Redbourne Camp, for the probable 
ihat they have not. been searched for, but permission 
‘lundell Maple, who purchased the property of Lord 
yore, and of Mr. George Farr, the tenant of Foster’s 
as been granted for excavations to be made, and it is 
€ that the work: will be undertaken by the St. Albans 
tural Society. 

€ Is reason to suppose that the Oppidum, or chief seat 
svellaunus, was at Verlam, which, like Redbourne, is in 
‘idred of Cashio. There he was pursued by Julius 
;who captured the town by assault, and probably 
| Redbourne Cassivellaunus made his escape. Czsar 
( the town but a short time, however, and Verlam for 
ij 100 years was a British ,city of considerable im- 
/D. 43 Britain was taken by the Romans under Claudius, 
 erlam they founded the important city of Verulamium., 
‘nans were despotic, and Prasutagus, the king of the 
} his desire to appease them, bequeathed half his 
lis to them, the other to his family. The Roman pro- 


| aper by Mr, W. Harradence and Mr, J, Stanley read beans 
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a 
curator, however, took possession of the whole, and. when: 
Boadicea, the widowed queen, protested he ordered her to be 
scourged, and he violated her daughters. Gathering her forces 
together she proceeded to the Roman municipium, which with 
fire and sword she devastated in 61, and Redbourne may have 
been traversed by the contending armies; it certainly was by 
Suetonius Paulinus. ‘The triumpn of the unfortunate queen, as 
we know, was but a brief one, and when eventually her forces. 
through fear forsook her, she ended her life with poison. 

Verulamium was soon rebuilt, the site was strengthened, 
and important roads were formed or improved, including the 
Watling Street, which twice crosses the Ver at Redbourne. 
No Roman remains have been found at Redbourne, but at 
Hemel Hempstead on the road to Boxmoor a Roman villa 
was discovered, and glass, pottery and Roman ornaments are 
occasionally found there. 

About A D, 304, during the persecutions under Diocletian, 
a Christian priest was sheltered at Verulamium by a Pagan 
named Albanus. The pure life of the man and his devotion to. 
the Almighty so impressed Albanus that he became a convert, 
The Governor of Verulamium hearing that a Christian was 
hiding sent soldiers to arrest him, but Albanus, donning the 
priest’s gown, gave himself up and permitted the clerk to 
escape. The Governor was at the altar sacrificing when 
Albanus was taken to him, and he commanded him to sacrifice. 
or suffer death. Albanus confessing himself a Christian was 
scourged and executed on a wooded height named Holmhurst, 
on the opposite side of the Ver. The priest endeavoured to. 
escape to Wales, but was overtaken and brought back with 
some comrades to Redbourne Heath, where they were 
martyred, and in two graves, according to a legend, they were 
there buried. 

After nearly 400 years’ sway the Romans left England, and. 


HEMEL HeEmpsTEAD CHURCH. 


| the Saxons came, and from one of their tribes—the Hartings 
—Hertfordshire takes its name. 

Offa, king of the Mercians, had murdered Ethelbert, king 
of the East Angles, and in 793, being desirous to expiate his 
crime, he was commanded in a vision to seek the body of St. 
Alban and to found a monastery there ; so with Humbert, 
archbishop of Lichfield, and the Bishops of Leicester and 
Lindsay, he proceeded to Verulamium, and alight guiding 
them the body of the proto-martyr was found. On the site 
Offa built a church which he dedicated to St. Alban, and it is 
believed that the church at Redbourne was also erected in his 
honour. At the other side of Redbourne Heath or Common 
a chapel of St. James was built, possibly for the use of the 
pilgrims who annually assembled by two mounds on the heath, 
which were known as the Hills of the Banners, and walked in, 
procession to St. Alban’s shrine chanting Litanies as they 
went. 

The next important point in the history of Redbourne was. 
probably in the time of Edward the Confessor, when Abbat 
Leofstan improved the Watling Street by constructing two 
bridges over the Ver at Redbourne, and then we read that 
William the Norman being opposed by Frederic, the last 
Saxon abbat, for a time took possession of Redbourne. 
Leofstan had felled trees and blocked the road with them. 
And now it may be as well to glance at the Gesta Abbatum 
and the record of the survey made by the Conqueror. At 
Hemel Hempstead there were two manors ‘and they were 
differently spelt, the one’ entered as Hamelamstede, meaning 


j ers of the Upper Norwood’ Atheneum, 


the thrifty village station, belonged to the Saxon kings ; the 
other, spelt Henammestede, the high village’station, was owned’ 
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The Danish portion was | 
eton, 


a Danish noble named Sexi. 
Albans Abbey, the King’s portion to Earl Mor 
m. This eventually passed to Edmund, 
n of Richard, king of the Romans, and 


anted to the College of Bons Hommes, 


by 
given to St. 
half brother of Willia 
Earl. of Cornwall, the so 
by him in 1277 it was gr 


Ashridge. The Manor of Redbourne was owned by Egelwyne 
the Swart—the swarthy we might term him—and Wynefled his | 
wife, and by consent of Edward the Confessor and his Queen 


St. Albans. Of the 


t to the abbots of 
d hogs it is hardly 


Editha, they granted i 
tle an 


hides, virgates, carucates, mills, cat 
necessary to speak. 

In the reign of Henry II., about 1178, the proto-martyr 
appeared in a vision to an elderly burgess of St. Albans, named 
Robert, who followed the saint to Redbourne Heath, where he 
showed him the two hillocks called the Mounds of the Banners, 
and said, “ That one contains the relics of my master.” Abbot 
Simon of St. Albans had the mounds opened, and the remains 
of the converter of St. Alban, with his disciples, were found, 
The relics were carried to the high altar at St. Albans, the 
shrine of St. Alban being brought out to meet them. There 
being no record of the name of the clerk, he was termed St 
Amphibalus, meaning the holy cloak. His shrine was erected 
in the nave, and in the retro-cnoir an altar was dedicated in his 
honour. In connection with the little chapel of St. James, a 
small priory of Benedictine monks was founded in honour of 
the Blessed Amphibalus and his friends, and in 1219 the 
reverence for the saint had so increased that Redbourne 
Church was rededicated to him. The priory was only for 
four monks, who had their food sent from St. Albans; no 
cemetery was attached, and the dead brothers were taken 


Bury RUIN. 


German’s Gate for burial in the monastery. 


through St. 
although the number of the 


Newcome states that in 1347, 
monks at St. Albans had been reduced by plague, there was 
difficulty in obtaining food for them, so Thomas de la Mare, 
the abbot, sent sixteen of them to dwell at Redbourne ; he-also 
sent clothing and furniture’ and had additional rooms built at 
the priory, including a study for himself. 
With the Wars of the Barons Redbourne is associated, for 
in 1217 the army of the Barons and the French, numbering 
600 knights and 20,0co soldiers, set out from London to 
relieve the Castle of Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. On May 
day they passed through Redbourne, where they pillaged the 
priory and stripped the monks of their habits. 
In December 1290 a solemn procession passed through 
Redbourne, when the sorrowing Edward I. bore the embalmed 
body of his queen to London. Along the route from Lincoln 
to Westminster the twelve Eleanor crosses were afterwards 
erected. 
On October 10, 1323, just aft 
St. Albans, two Norman piers on the south side of the nave fell 
outwards, and shortly afterwards the roof gave way ; not a soul 
was injured, and to the presence of the relics of St. Amphibalus 
the congregation attributed their preservation. 
In the Wars of the Roses Redbourne played a part, for the 
struggle commenced in 1455 with the battle of St. Albans, and 
at the second battle in 1461 Redbourne Church was greatly 
injured and turned into a stable by Margaret of Anjou’s forces. 
As we have already seen, Hemel Hempstead and Red- 
bourne were the possessions of the Church, and at the 
Reformation they were seized by Henry VIII. The shrines of 
St. Alban and St. Amphibalus were destroyed and the relics 
were scattered, and we may suppose the priory at Redbourne 


er the celebration of mass in 


injur 
survey O 
the 
that in the shrine of St. Alban, which was reconstructe 
Mr. Jackson ab 
of St. Alban wit 
east end the scourging of St. Amphibalus is represeg 


#| brass to Robert Albyn an 


| and again in 18 
| | coloured. 


ed the Cottonian Library, and the original roll ofh 
f the county made by Henry VIII. was lost }, 
Office. It may be interesting to 4 
out 1872, there is a carving of the decal 
hin the tympana at the west end, while aj} 


First Fruits 


Portions of the shrine of St. Amphibalus were also discov. 
and pieced together. In the screen erected by Willia) 
Wallingford, as now restored, the figure of St. Alban is pi 
in the niche on the north side of the reredos, while the jr 
panion niche on the south is occupied by St. Amphi\l 
wrapped in his cloak. F: 
‘The Manor of Redbourne was retained by the kinj|{ 
James I. granted it for the use of his son Charles. Duriit 
Commonwealth it was conveyed to Sir Thomas Mean 
Gorhambury, and it eventually passed, through Sir Hany 
Grimston, to the Earl of Verulam, and during the Cony 
wealth Redbourne Church was injured by the lronsides. b 

The Manor of Hemel Hempstead, formerly the aah 
the abbots of St. Alban, was given by James I. to | 


Henry, and then to his son Charles, Prince of Wales. 
Restoration Charles I. received it, and granted it to hi 
sort, Catharine of Braganza. The portion possessed + 
Rector and Convent of Ashridge was known as the Bi), 
Bury Sted. In 1535 it was granted by Henry VIII. 
auditor, John Waterhouse. Four years later Wateo 
invited the king to a grand entertainment at the Bu): 
obtained from him the charter, | incorporating the tor 
the title of the Bailiff and Inhabitants of Hemel Heme 
Tradition states that the charter making the town ai 
Bailiwick was announced from the little room above thei 
gateway. Cussans suggests that the architecture is of | 
date ; a portion may be, but the gateway has obvious t 
repaired, and the flintwork one may readily regard as 1 
than the Tudors. 
The church of St. Mary at Hemel Hempstead was ii 
1150. The chancel roof is groined, and springs from 
Norman columns with square capitals of different design 
tower is supported by four horseshoe Norman arche; 
west doorway is Norman, and Norman moulding is seein 
tower windows. On the west side of the south aisle the 
d his wife dated 1480. In the a 
de commemorated Thomas ]\2 
whose extraordinary height and spare body showed thi 
| he had to reach Heaven. The church was restored 
88, when the mural decorations we 


a stone 6 feet long by 2 wi 


Redbourne Church is now known as St. Mary the’ 
| The dedication of many churches was altered in the jj 
Henry VIII., and it seems probable that this was one 
The present church is believed to have been built abo 
The Norman work was unaltered until the Decorated) 
was built. The Norman arcade remaining on th! 
side of the nave consists of three round columi 
fluted capitals supporting semicircular arches, aroun) 
there is a simple billet moulding. The south side, owir t 
damage done in the time of Henry VI., was rebuilt / 
of Wheathamsted, abbot of St. Albans, The parapeo 
aisle consists of brick sunk panels under small trefoi.' 
arches with Perpendicular mouldings. In the southh 
wall there is a double:sedile, and an Easter sepulchreé 6 
north side. The carved,oak: screen is remarkably t 
and is the only example of a groined and canopied 
the county. There are brasses to. members of the Pecc{ 
and to Sir Richard Reade. i | 
In the compilation of the above paper reference 
made to the writings of Sir William Dugdale, Dr. Gis 
John Edwin Cussans, the Rev. Mackenzie “Walcot! | 
Thorne, A. J. Foster, M.A., the Rev. Baring-Gould, e 
Canon Davys, M.A., the Rev. H. Fowler, MA,, thé 
Griffith, LL.D., Sir Bernard Burke, W. D. Whitney, 
Wedlake Brayley, John Britton, Thomas Frost, the Rev! 
Hunt, the Rev. Thomas Perkins, M.A., and others. \ 
also indebted to the Rev. Lewis Browne for valuable 
tion and other kind assistance. | 
- The illustrations are from photograp 
and Mr. H. Virgoe. 


a 
———— 


at Mundesley which H 


hs by Mr. ©. y 


The peculiar shaped church 
into ruin has given place to a more modern but mucté 
turesque building, part of the ruins being left as 4 rein 
the former church. Opportunity was taken 1n conne¢ 
the restoration to enlarge the church, which has beet 
on Sundays during the height of the holiday season, | 
been opened just in time for the influx of visitors to t 
seaside resort. Mundesley also possesses 4 missi0 
and a Wesleyan church, both of them, is the case 


was demolished. Facts relating to Hertfordshire are not 
always to be obtained, for a fire at Westminster in 1731 


as is 
parish church, facing the road from North Walsham 
which runs through Mundesley. 
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WATER SUPPLY.* 


everyone a plentiful supply of gocd water is not only a 
luxury, but almost a necessity of existence, yet how few 
amongst the more intelligent of the millions who are 
omed to find such a supply ready to hand at the nearest 
ve more than a very imperfect notion of the works that 

¢.0 be constructed to obtain it, or the daily care and 

on given to secure and maintain its purity, to insure its 
jit distribution, and to prevent its waste by careless, 

»nt, or reckless consumers. It may, therefore, not be out 

yj:e that when the chair of this section of the British 

< ation happens, as now, to be occupied by one whose pro- 
jial life has been largely associated with waterworks 
akings, he should address you on that subject, and 
erour briefly to direct attention to some of the main 

i's of waterworks construction and management. In 

yng that course I shall, however, necessarily have to 

>)e what is already well known to at least a portion of my 

«ce, on whose indulgence I must therefore rely. 

Vter supplies may be divided into two main classes, 

«', “Gravitation” and “Pumping.” In some instances a 

lation of gravitation and pumping is resorted to, espe- 

jn those cases in which the more elevated portions of the 

;: to be supplied are situate above the gravitation level. 

écting a suitable source of supply the main points for 

i2ration are the quantity and the quality of the water. 
liantity should be such as will not only suffice to meet 
‘quirements throughout the most protracted periods of 
lit and frost of the existing population to be served, but 
|| provide for the probable growth of that population 
na reasonable number of years to come. The quality of 
\.ter selected should be the best that can be obtained, 

n due regard to considerations of expense. The question 

(altitude being sufficient to permit of a supply by gravita- 
iof far less moment than those of quantity and quality, 

ve the difference in cost between water derived by gravita- 
id that obtained by pumping is, in the United Kingdom, 

‘an is generally supposed ; indeed, contrary to popular 

fxravitation water is frequently more costly than pumped 

y)wing to the much greater capital outlay usually incurred 
€:onstruction of the works for storing and conveying it. 

; vitation works may be divided into three classes, namely, 

>1 which water is taken directly from a spring or stream 

) storage, those in which it is taken from a natural lake, 

[ h case the surface level of the water is usually raised so 

yicrease the capacity of the lake as at Thirlmere, and 

lore numerous cases in which the water of a. spring is 
ded in an artificial reservoir generally formed by the 

/etion of an earthen or masonry dam across the valley 

‘ hich flows the stream to be taken. 

1h€ more populated portions of England it is becoming 

id more difficult to find an unappropriated gathering 

1 available as a source of water supply. The gathering 

or drainage area as it is frequently termed, should 
xe free from human habitations and other sources of 
+ pollution, or any pollution arising therefrom should be 
> of being efficiently disposed of by removal from the 
ine gathering ground or otherwise. 
gathering ground must also possess a site suitable for 

‘nation of an impounding reservoir. When this has 

lected it next becomes necessary to ascertain the 

| of the available rainfall, as recorded by rain-gauges 
(n the drainage area or its immediate vicinity, or where 
“€ not available, as deduced from the returns obtained 
ore distant rain-gauges, care being always taken that 
least of the gauges have been observed for a sufficient 
| of years to enable the true average rainfall to be deter- 

To store the whole of the water flowing from a 
lig ground during a cycle of wet years in order to utilise 
iz a cycle of dry years would entail the construction of 
rs of enormous Capacity, at a cost incommensurate with 
>t to be attained ; it is therefore customary to make them 

Hee as to enable the supply to be maintained without 

Vailure throughout the three driest consecutive years 

(n annual rainfall of which years generally amounts to 
ur-fifths of the average taken over a long period—say, 

‘fifty years. From the mean rainfall of the three driest 

cive years a deduction must be made for loss by 

ition, which is usually between 12 and 16 inches. The 
| known as the available rainfall, and represents the 

H of water which can be drawn continuously from an 

ping beg without fear of failure in the driest years. 
whole of this water can rarely be abstracted from a 
without injuriously affecting mill-owners or other 
owners on the stream below the reservoir; therefore 

ie to Be compensated for the injury they sustain. This 
imes done by Payments in money, but where the mills 
ream are numerous it is generally more economical to 


iim the presidential address to the En ineeri i 
| ssociation, by Mr. Charles Hawisiey. earings the 
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make compensation in water delivered into the stream imme- 
diately below the reservoir, because the same water com- 
pensates each mill in succession as it flows down the stream. 

It has now become an accepted principle that one-third of 
the available rainfall flowing down a stream in a regulated 
quantity day by day throughout the year is of greater benefit 
to the mill-owners (with few exceptions) than the whole of the 
rainfall allowed to flow in the irregular manner in which it is 
provided by nature. This compensation water is discharged 
from the reservoir into the stream either during certain hours 
on working days or by a uniform flow throughout the twenty- 
four hours of every day; a method now frequently demanded 
by county councils on so-called sanitary grounds, but which is 
in my opinion not infrequently detrimental to the interests of 
mill-owners without a corresponding advantage to the public. 

Where compensation in water is given there remains for 
distribution in the district to be supplied a quantity equal to 
only two-thirds of the available rainfall. 

Assume for the sake of illustration a case in which the gross 
annual rainfall is 40 inches. Then we have :— 


Inches, 

Gross annual rainfall . A 3 > : : E40 
Deduct to arrive at the mean annual rainfall of the three 

driest consecutive years—say, one-fifth of forty . ee ates 
Mean annual rainfall of three driest consecutive years . 32 
Deduct for evaporation, say . . . . ° - 14 
Available for supply if no compensation water be given. 18 
Or if compensation water be given deduct one-third yw 
Leaving available for supply ° . . ° AD ae: 


Having now ascertained the amount of the rainfall available 
for the supply of the district, it remains to be seen whether or 
not the area of the gathering ground above the reservoir is 
sufficient to give the required quantity of water. If it is not, 
the area may in some cases be extended by means of catch- 
waters in the form of open conduits cut along the sides of the 
valley below the embankment of the reservoir and at such an 
elevation as will enable them to discharge the waters they 
collect into the reservoir above its top-water line. 

Almost all waters derived from gathering grounds are much 
improved by filtration before use for potable purposes. In 
some cities and towns in this country, more especially in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the benefit derived from filtration has 
not been sufficiently appreciated, and the water is still delivered 
into the houses unfiltered ; but I am of opinion that the time 
will come when nearly every town of importance supplied with 
water derived from gathering grounds will adopt filtration, for 
it not only removes matters in suspension but it also diminishes 
the discoloration due to peat which is to be found in most 
moorland waters. 

Reservoir dams in Great Britain consist either of earthen 
embankments or masonry walls. Of the former, examples of 
considerable size may be seen at the reservoirs of the Man- 
chester Waterworks, designed by Mr. J. F. Bateman, LL RAS HE 
past president Inst.C.E , who was president of Section G of the 
British Association at the Manchester meeting in 1861 ; and at 
the Rivington reservoirs of the Liverpool Waterworks, designed 
by my father, the late Mr. Thomas Hawksley, F. RS, past 
president Inst.C.E., who was president of this section at the 
meeting at Nottingham in 1866. 

Earthen embankments are formed of the most suitable 
materials to be obtained by excavation in their neighbourhood; 
the water is retained by a wall of watertight clay puddle 
forming the core of the embankment, extending for its whole 
length and continued at each end into the natural ground 
forming the hillsides, This puddle core has to be carried down 
into the ground until watertight strata be met with, occasionally 
necessitating a puddle trench having a depth of 80 feet or more 
below the bottom of the valley and 200 feet or more in depth 
in the hillsides. Where the strata forming the sides of the 
valley are not watertight it is necessary to continue the puddle 
core along the sides of the reservoir by means of wing trenches, 
The determination of the depth and extent of the puddle trench 
in order to secure the watertightness of the reservoir is one of 
the most difficult and anxious duties of the engineer on whom 
rests the responsibility of its construction. In forming his 
judgment he has to rely entirely on his experience for guidance, 
this being one of those matters which cannot be learnt at an 
engineering school or even in an engineer’s office. How much 
depends on the exercise of a wise and trained judgment may 
be understood when it is realised that an error in this respect 
may result in very costly works having, to be subsequently 
undertaken to stop an escape of water which might in the first 
instance have been prevented by a comparatively small outlay. 

Provision has to be made for the passage of flood-waters 
during the construction of the embankment. This is ordinarily 
effected by the construction at about the level of the stream of 
a tunnel of sufficient diameter to convey with only a slight head 
the volume of water produced by the greatest flood which 
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-experience has taught us to anticipate. This tunnel is some- 
“times formed beneath the embankment, but preferably, where 
the circumstances are favourable, it is carried through the 
natural ground near to one end of the embankment. A shaft 
is built in connection with the tunnel, in which, after the 
embankment has reached its full height, are placed the outlet 
valves of the reservoir. 

It is of the utmost importance that ample provision should 
be made for carrying off the flood and other surplus waters 
coming from the gathering ground when the reservoir is full, 
for if this be not done serious consequences may ensue, includ- 
ing the washing away of the embankment with resulting 
destruction of property and even of life. The surplus waters 
sometimes fall down a shaft erected within the reservoir, and 
make their escape by means of the tunnel previously mentioned, 
but more frequently they flow over a masonry weir and reach 
‘the stream below ihe embankment by means of a bye-wash 
‘formed in the hillside. In my opinion the latter method is in 
most cases to be preferred, as being free from the risk of 
blockage by ice to which the shaft and tunnel are liable. 
Engineers are occasionally reproached with extravagance in 
the magnitude of the provision made for the escape of flood 
waters, but it must always be borne in mind that a maximum 
flood has to be provided for, such a flood as may cccur only 
once in twenty or thirty years, but which must find a means of 
-escape when it does occur, without danger to life or property. 

Masonry dams are not so frequent in this country as earthen 
dams, partly by reason of their greater cost and partly because 
the geological conditions are generally not favourable to their 
formation, for not only do they require a supply of suitable 
stone near to hand for their construction, but they also need an 
incompressible foundation, sich as rock or very strong shale. 
Any irregularity in the compression of the foundation oc- 
asioned by the weight of the dam would be liable to fracture 
the masonry of which it was built. 

In the case of masonry dams a tunnel for the passage of 
flood waters during construction is formed at a suitable level in 
the masonry of the dam, and after completion of the work they 
are generally allowed to pass over the top of the dam for the 
whole or a portion of its length, thus obviating the necessity 
for and the cost of an independent bye-wash. 

Whilst masonry dams have the advantage over earthen 
-dams of not being liable to be breached by a waterspout, I am 
not aware of any case in which an earthen dam has been 
destroyed in that manner, and so far as I am able to form an 
opinion the accidents due to other causes have been as 
frequent in the case of masonry dams as in that of earthen 
dams. The destruction of masonry dams has in some instances 
been the result of too great reliance having been placed on 
theoretical calculations, without sufficient allowance having 
been made for the many defects in material and workmanship 
which might occur in a work of that kind. It was the opinion 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hawksley that in some cases the 
destruction of masonry dams had been occasioned by the 
neglect of the effects of uplift due to the pressure exerted by 
water finding its way beneath the bottom of the dam, a possible 
condition which he was very careful to take into account when 
designing the masonry dam of the Vyrnwy reservoir of the 
Liverpool waterworks. 

Examples of large masonry dams in the United Kingdom 
may be seen in that constructed by Mr. G. H. Hillat Thirl- 
mere Lake, from which the city of Manchester is partly supplied 
with water. Also at the Vyrnwy reservoir of the Liverpool 
Corporation Waterworks, designed by and partially carried 
out under the direction of the late Mr Thomas Hawksley, after 
whose retirement it was completed by Mr. G F. Deacon, who 
presided over Section G on the occasion of the visit of the 
British Association to Toronto in 1897, and again at the reser- 
voirs near Rhayader, in Wales, now approaching completion, 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. James Man- 
sergh, F.R.S, past president Inst.C.E , for the supply of water 
‘to the city of Birmingham. 

From the impounding reservoir the water has to be con- 
veyed to the point of distribution by an aqueduct. This aque- 

duct, which is sometimes of great length, may consist either 
wholly of metal pipes, usually of cast-iron, or partly of a 
conduit constructed of masonry, brickwork or concrete follow- 
ing the contour of the ground, with occasional tunnels where 
high ground has to be passed through, and metal (inverted 
syphon) pipes where valleys have to be crossed. These con- 
duits may be either open or covered, the latter method being 
generally adopted, when they become what is technically 
known as “cut and cover” conduits, In the case of a con- 
tinuous pipe-line of considerable length it is divided into 
sections by means of break-pressure tanks interposed at 
suitable elevations, each tank being, say, 109 feet or there- 
abouts below the preceding tank, by which means the pipes 
are relieved from the excessive pressure to which they would 
be subjected if the head due to the elevation of the impounding 
weservoir was carried forward to the service reservoir, from 
which the water is distributed to the consumer. Steel pipes 


are frequently used abroad where the cost of carriage | ‘ 
but they have not yet been much employed in this 
sufficient experience not having yet been gained in refi, 
the deterioration of steel pipes due to the action of t) 
from within and of the ground in which they are laid fry 
out. 

The lines of pipe are provided at intervals withy 
stopcocks, sluice-valves and air-valves, and also in sos 
with self-acting valves which close automatically in t 
of the velocity of the water in the pipe becoming abjr 
increased owing to the bursting of a pipe beyond. 

I have already stated that most waters obtain 
gathering grounds are much improved by filtration, 
cess of filtration may be carried on where the water li\ 
impounding reservoir or at any convenient point on t!| 
conduit thence to the place of distribution, provided t 
beds are situate at such an elevation as to place thei, 
line of hydraulic gradient. Various consideration: 
fluence the determination of their position, but it is |s 
that the water should not be subjected to long exys 
light after filtration. Filtration by the slow passa; 
water through a bed of sand from 2 feet to 3 feet in te 
supported by small gravel or other suitable materi: 
method usually adopted in Europe, though what is | 
mechanical filtration has been used to a considerable {1 
the United States, and may under certain conditions b) 
employed. However I do not think it is likely to il 
place to any considerable extent in this country of thi 
system of sand-filtration introduced so long ago as 1 
1828 by the late Mr. James Simpson, past-presider ( 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The rate of filtrati; 
thoroughly effective must depend on the condition of } 
to be filtered, but a rate of from 450 to 550 gallons p: 
yard of surface of sand per day (ze twenty-four jt 
usually found to be efficient. Filter-beds are generallo 
the sky, but occasionally, when situate at consideral; 
tions, they are covered by roofs to prevent interrupti) 
formation of ice in times of severe frost. In certain-exy 
cases in which the water is difficult to treat it is twicf 
with excellent results. The water after filtration s) 
discharged into a pure-water tank or service resv 
sufficient capacity to enable the process of filtration ti) 
at a uniform rate by night as well as by day without g 
irregularities in the rate of demand in the district of s)j 

The particles in suspension in the water, which ‘ 
cepted by the process of filtration, gradually form al 
the surface of the sand and thus improves the a 
this film at last becomes so thick as to unduly reduce! 
at which the water passes through the sand. The filr 
then laid off, and the water having been withdrawn tl| 
of the sand is scraped off to a depth of about a quarter { 
the sand thus removed is washed in suitable machir} 
it from the matter intercepted during the process of 
and is afterwards replaced in the filter-bed either ime 
or after several similar scrapings have taken place, ¢é 
taken that the thickness of the sand left in the or 

C 
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at any time be reduced below that required to insuri 
From time to time the sand is removed t 


filtration. 
of several inches and washed, and occasionally it is 
and washed to its full depth. From the foregoing d 
it will be understood that the filtration of water, 4 
simple process, is one which necessitates constant wa 
on the part of those responsible for the management)! 
waterworks undertakings in which the water id 
filtration. I 
As near to the termination of the aqueduct con\y 
water from the impounding reservoir to the point a 
\ tion as the levels of the ground will permit, a servicet 
should te constructed for the purpose of equalising t) 
water along the aqueduct, and for maintaining the! 
the district during any temporary interruption on t 
aqueduct due to a burst pipe or otherwise. 
reservoir should contain not less than one day’s sup) 
three days, and in exceptional cases, even more beg 
times desirable. Service reservoirs should by pref 
covered so as to exclude light, and thus prevent the ( 
vegetation which would otherwise take place. Thed 
when consisting of brick arches, has also the adv't 
keeping the water cool in summer, and preventing the? 
ture from becoming too much reduced in winter. 
draught on the service reservoir is continually varyint 
out the day and night according to the hourly requit 
the population which it serves. This variation 1s » 
siderable, amounting during certain hours of the ') 
least twice the average rate of consumption during tI" 
four hours. It will therefore be apparent that were” 
the equalising effect of the service reservoir the aque'’ 
have a capacity at least double that which is needft 
service reservoir is available. At Southport, for x 


although the water is distributed from a service rese? 
reservoir is situate at a distance of about seven ae 


Saal. 
| 
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ecause, owing to the great extent of comparatively flat 
the neighbourhood of Southport, it was impossible to 
i:a suitable elevation nearer to the town than Gorse Hill, 
hsummit of which the reservoir stands. Consequently 
in pipes thence to the town have to be of sufficient 
cy to convey the water at a rate corresponding with the 
{ at the time of maximum consumption, or in other 
i; of about twice the capacity which would have been 
¢ if the service reservoir could have been placed close to 
n, when these pipes would, for the greater part of their 
to been situate on the inlet instead of on the outlet 
cthe reservoir. coed 
{ing now followed the water in the case of a gravitation 
| from its source to the service reservoir from which it is 
elistributed to the consumers, it will be convenient to 
¥.1 a Similar manner water obtained by means of pumping, 
I until later the consideration of its distribution, which, 
leaves the service reservoir, is common to both gravita- 
al pumped water. a : : 
ping supplies may be divided into two sections ; first, 
here the water is drawn from a source only slizhtly 
yhe level of the pumping engines, such as where the 
- taken from a stream or lake, or from culverts formed 
11 beds, or is discharged from impounding reservoirs 
¢it too low a level to enable the water to gravitate to the 
( distribution ; and secondly, where the water is raised 
cp wells sunk in the sandstone, chalk, or other water- 
1 strata. 
ie first-mentioned cases the water has usually to be 
¢ when it is generally found convenient to place the 
nis at the pumping-station, the water being firstly lifted 
<it will gravitate) on to the filter beds ; and secondly, 
fration, and by means of a separate pump, forced 
3 pipes up to the service reservoir whence it is to be 
ed. 
\€ case of deep wells the water seldom, if ever, requires 
, and is usually raised either directly or through pipes 
service reservoir, the total lift being frequently divided 
= lift pumps and force pumps with the object of 
iz the work to be done by the engine. 
rtimes the well alone will yield a sufficient supply of 
|it often it has to be aided by boreholes or by drifts or 
{ driven horizontally in the water-bearing strata near 
(of the bottom of the well, and occasionally continued 
csiderable distance, even as much as a mile or more 
I well, the length of the headings depending on the 
tof water which can be profitably obtained from 
‘id also on other considerations too various to be 
id here. There are cases in which it is possible to 
‘ficient water by boring from the surface of the ground 
ring a pump down the borehole. The expense of a 
i is thus saved, but it is, of course, impossible to 
‘the supply by drifting. 
2 me at my disposal will not admit of any observations 
merits of the various kinds of engines and pumps 
( in raising water; they are not only very numerous, 
has to be considered in relation to its suitability for 
tular circumstances of the case in question. Suffice it 
i t although most of the water pumped in the United 
18 raised by means of steam engines, water turbines, 
les, oil engines, and (to some slight extent) electric 
ie also employed. It may be mentioned that one of 
; t oil engines in this country is engaged in pumping 
jaa deep well, and it is not improbable that gas and 
i's will in the future become more largely employed 
= orks purposes, 
‘ld here be mentioned that there are a few instances 
-intry, and many in the United States of America, in 
\rvice reservoir is dispensed with, and water is pumped 
to the main and distributing pipes of the district to 
a method which, although employed with success, 
» in my opinion, be adopted where the circumstances 
{he use of a service reservoir. Where direct pumping 
Age must be made to insure continuous pumping 
ight without Intermission, so as to avoid interruption 
boly of the district, and the Speed of the engines must 
tly varied to meet the demands of the consumers for 
Int. The maintenance of uniformity of pressure in 
Mpes may be assisted by the employment of large air 
by accumulators such ‘as are used for the supply of 
Pressure, or preferably by a combination of air 
1 accumulators. 
I now return to the service reservoir, 
i situate between the source of supply and the district 


Into the district as needed for use; 
gee the source and the service reservoir, 
« the excess of Supply over consumption, and on 


epurce to the reservoir throughout the twenty-four hours of the 
ay 

From the service reservoir the water is conveyed by one or 
more main pipes into the district of supply. These pipes are 
gradually reduced in diameter as they pass through the dis- 
trict ; the water which they convey is taken off by other main 
pipes branching from them, and finally enters the service 
pipes, which are usually from 5 inches to 3 inches diameter, 
and are those from which the consumers’ communication pipes 
are taken. The service pipes should in all cases be controlled 
by valves, so that the water can be shut off from them without 
interfering with the flow through the main pipes. Consumers’ 
communication pipes are not generally allowed to be attached 
to pipes of greater diameter than 5 inches, and where a pipe of 
6 inches diameter and upwards is carried along a street, 
another pipe of 3 or 4 inches diameter (preferably the 
latter size), and called a ryder pipe, :s_ laid alongside 
to receive the attachments of the communication pipes. 
The ryder pipe is divided into lengths of from 350 to 
409 yards, each of which is controlled by a valve at its junc- 
tion with the main pipe. Hydrants for use in case of fire are 
attached to the ryder and other service pipes throughout the 
district at a distance apart not exceeding 100 yards, Except 
in streets where the houses are small and not high, it is 
desirable to lay the service pipes of not less than 4 inches 
diameter, not because a smaller Pipe would not suffice to meet 
the requirements of the domestic consumers, but in order to 
insure an ample supply of water in case of fire. When deter- 
mining the sizes of the main pipes to be laid throughout a 
town, the engineer commences with the pipes most remote 
from the service reservoir, and gradually increases the diameter 
according to the probable number and magnitude of the 
supplies to be taken from them. 

Pipes of cast-iron having sockets run with lead and set up 
with a hammer are mostly used for waterworks purposes, but 
in some instances turned and bored joints put together without 
lead have been used with success, but these are only suitable 
where there is an unyielding foundation. I remember a casein 
Yorkshire where turned and bored pipes were, much against 
the advice of the engineer, used for the distribution of gas ina” 
colliery district, with the result that in a few years nearly every 
joint was leaking. Fortunately the engineer had anticipated 
that result, and had laid the pipes with sockets in addition to 
the turned and bored joints ; consequently, by opening the 
ground at each joint and running the joint. with lead, the 
leakage was stopped without necessitating the relaying of the 
system of pipes. The main pipe of 44 inches diameter, con- 
veying water from Rivington to Liverpool, passes for several 
miles over a coalfield, and the ground has in places subsided 
over the coal workings as much as 4 feet without interfering 
with the supply of water ; the ground having been opened at 
the pipe joints, the lead, which had been partially drawn from 
the joints, was forced back by hammering, and the joint was 
again made sound. 

In some countries, where the cold is intense, water pipes 
have to be laid at a depth of from 10 feet to 12 feet below the 
surface of the ground to protect the water from frost, but in the 
United Kingdom a depth of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet has been 
found to be sufficient even in very severe frosts. 

Water, especially when soft, causes the interior of cast-iron 
pipes to become incrusted with nodules of iron, which reduce 
the effective diameter of the pipe and so diminish its capacity. 
This action is greatly retarded and in some instances entirely 
prevented by the application to the Pipes, soon after they have 


and makes good any deficiency duri 

: y during those hours 
‘consumption exceeds the supply. In either case 
/oir has the effect of equalising the flow from the 


been cast, of the coating introduced many years ago by the 
late Dr. Angus Smith, a process now nearly always employed. 

It was at Southport that I witnessed the bursting of a main 
pipe, the only occurrence of the kind that I have seen during 
a period of forty years, of which a considerable portion has 
been spent amongst waterworks. Owing to the introduc- 
tion of a new supply of water the original main pipe was 
charged with water at a higher pressure than it had been 
intended to bear, with the result that several fractures 
occurred I happened to be standing on one of the roads 
at a little distance from the town when I heard a sound, and 
looking in the direction whence it came, saw ina field near by 
a black column rise vertically in the air for about 40 feet in 
height. A girl who happened to be working in the field put 
her hands to her ears and fled, probably thinking she had seen 
Satan himself, but the column soon became clear, the black 
colour having been caused by the peat carried up with the water. 

Having traced the water from its source to the door of the 
consumer, we now enter into another branch of the subject. 
Up to this point the water has been entirely under the control 
of the company or local authority by whom it is provided, but 
from the moment it enters the consumers’ communication pipe, 
or where the communication pipe is the property of the water 
supplier, from the moment the water reaches the premises of 
the consumer, it comes under his control, subject only to such 
regulations and supervision as the Legislature has given the 
water supplier power to make and to exercise. 
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When water was supplied on the now almost obsolete 
“intermittent service,” under which a town was divided into a 
number of districts, into each of which in succession the water 
was turned for only one or two hours a day, the water suppliers 
paid but little attention to the fittings within the houses of the 
consumers, because, however great the quantity of water 
wasted through defective fittings, the waste could only last for 
the short time during which the water was turned on in each 
district, and it ceased altogether during the night. 

About the year 1831 the system of “constant service,” by 
which is meant a supply of water available from the pipes of 
the water suppliers at any moment throughout the day or night, 
was introduced into this country by the late Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, at Nottingham, and it soon became evident that if 
a constant service was to be maintained the fittings within the 
houses of the consumers must be adapted to the new condi- 
tions and be placed under regulation and supervision. Suit- 
able regulations were therefore formulated, and have since been 
improved and modified to meet modern requirements. These 
regulations, which are mainly directed to the use of proper 
pipes, taps and other fittings, and to service cisterns so con- 
structed as to prevent a continuous flow and consequent waste 
of water, do not in any way limit the use of water by a con- 
sumer, who is at liberty to takeas much as he requires whether 
by day or by night, nor does their strict enforcement inflict any 
hardship on the consumer, to whom good water fittings kept in 
a proper state of repair are in the end more economical than 
cheaper and inferior fittings requiring the frequent attendance 
of the plumber. 

About five years ago I had occasion to obtain statistics 
relating to the consumption of water in sixteen towns (includ- 
ing Southport) in England, containing an aggregate population 
within the district supplied of rather over five millions of 
people, and found that the average quantity of water consumed 
in those towns for domestic purposes was 18} gallons per head 
per diem, showing what can be effected by good management 
and a careful observance of proper regulations for the preven- 
tion of waste without imposing any restriction on the quantity 
of water legitimately used. The figures which | have quoted 
as water for domestic purposes include the unmetered trade 
supplies, and that comparatively small amount of waste which 
cannot be prevented, but do not include the water supplied by 
meter for trade purposes, the amount of which varies greatly 
in different towns, but being paid for by the consumer accord- 
ing to the quantity used may be disregarded when comparing 
the management of waterworks undertakings 

Some soft waters, more especially those derived from moor- 
lands, have an injurious action on lead pipes and lead-lined 
cisterns, and are liable to cause lead poisoning in sensitive 
persons drinking the water, but this action is now commonly 
prevented by bringing the water into contact with lime before 
distribution. 

In certain instances of public supplies the hardness of the 
water is reduced by one of the several softening processes 
now in use, but it more frequently happens that the softening 
is effected by those consumers who require soft water for boiler 
or other trade purposes. 

A few words with regard to the water supply of the town 
in which the meeting of the British Association is now being 
held may not be out of place, the more especially when it is 
borne in mind that the rapid growth of its population during 
the last half-century could not have taken place but for the 
introduction of a supply of good water. 

The Southport Waterworks Company, by whom water was 
originally brought to Southport, was established under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1854. 
Water was first obtained from a well sunk at Scarisbrick, about 
five miles south-east of Southport, a source which was 
practically superseded by another well which was a few years 
later sunk at the Aughton pumping station near Ormskirk. 
As the population to be supplied increased in numbers, the 
company subsequently sunk a third well, and constructed 
the still larger Springfield pumping station near Town 
Green, about nine miles south-east of Southport, and it is from 
the Aughton and Springfield wells, both sunk into the Bunter 
beds of the new red sandstone formation, that the present 
excellent supply of water is derived. At each pumping station 
the water is raised by a pair of beam rotative steam engines 
into two covered service reservoirs situate on the summit of 
Gorse Hill, near Ormskirk, at an elevation of 260 feet above 
ordnance datum, or in other words, above the mean level of 
the sea. From this reservoir the water is brought through two 
main pipes to Southport and Birkdale, which places have from 
the commencement of the undertaking had the advantage of a 
constant service. The late Mr. Thomas Hawksley acted as 
engineer to the company from its formation until his death in 

1893, and I subsequently acted in that capacity until the 
transfer, under the powers of the Southport Water (Transfer) 
Act, 1901, of the undertaking of the company to the Southport, 
Birkdale and West Lancashire Water Board, consisting of 
representatives of the Corporation of Southport, the Urban 
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| District Council of Birkdale, and the Rural Distri 
West Lancashire. f strict Coc 


application of the science of bacteriology to the examin 
water, have led to the condemnation of waters whict 
years ago would have been deemed to be perfectly suith 
a town supply. Whilst fully appreciating the advantag' 
derived from the most careful examination of water < 
for domestic consumption, I cannot but think that we ais 
times unnecessarily alarmed by the results obtained. 1; 
broad view of the subject, and looking to the healthy cig 
of towns which have for many years been supplied wit 
from sources now regarded with suspicion, I venture 4): 
that the teachings of chemistry and bacteriology are as 
imperfectly understood, and that in the future it will 1/{ 
that some waters now considered of doubtful charae 
perfectly good and wholesome. I am well aware , 
expression of these views may call forth the indignj 
some of my friends amongst eminent chemists and 
ologists to whose opinions on such subjects I feel boun't 
deference. 
that a Government department be established and ( 
with enormous powers of interference with the action \ 
cretion of the bodies entrusted by Parliament with thee 
sibility of the administration of water supplies, and ite 
those bodies to give careful consideration to that recor) 
tion, and to take such steps as may be necessary to ck 
attempt to give effect to a proposal which may resulin 
mitiing them to the carrying out of unreasonable requiit 
possibly involving needless expenditure, at the bide 
department from whose dictum they may have no appl. 


supply, ! think it may be of scientific interest to this sit 
have brought to their notice the case of the river } 
Northumberland, which takes its rise in the Chevio 
place called Catcleugh, about four miles below the <u 
the Rede, its waters are diverted by the Newcastle an: 
head Water Company for the supply of their distr:, 
gathering ground above the point of diversion is abo} 
acres in extent, and the quantity of water taken is asi 
by means of a gauge, and registered continuously bya ‘c 
instrument. 
periods in which there was no rainfall shows a daily a 
in the volume of water flowing down the river. Fork 
during a period of eight days (June 9 to 16, 1899) 
interruption by rain, the gradual rise and fall of the v 
almost regular, day by day, the maximum flow occurré 
g A.M. and the minimum about 9 P.M, the difference) 
the two amounting to nearly 1o per cent. of the total} 
passing down the river at the time of minimum flow. \ 
suggestions as to the cause of this phenomenon hy 
made, but I am unable to give any satisfactory explani 
occurs in winter as well as in summer, and may tié 
daily throughout the year, 
except during dry periods. 
phenomenon occurs in other rivers, 
tion owing to the absence of recording gauges. 


‘Tee lectures were delivered 


civilisation had been a mystery. 
till lately known about, the pyramid times, 
civilisation, of which the rise, 
known. 
led from a savage state up to the highest develo 
been brought to light. 
and its division into regular sequences of remains 
up a period of over 2,000 years, 
goatskins with the simplest pottery—ran through 
and elaborate age of civilisation, 


from the monuments shown to be Libyan, 


a 


The advances in recent years in chemical science ‘d 
( 


\ 


€ 


‘a 


A Royal Commission has recently recon\ 


Although a matter only indirectly connected wii 


” 


An inspection of the diagrams take’ 


though it cannot be | 
It may well be that 
but has escaped) 


EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. — 
by Dr. Flinders 
connection with the meeting of the British A) 


The first was on “The Beginning of the Egyptian [1 


It was said that for generations past the origins of | 
( 


) 
The earliest perio! 
showed a 
however, had been ¢!! 
But in the past ten years most of the au 


The discovery of the preht 
which—beginning “f 
K 


and was in decad 
it was overthrown by the dynastic Egyptians. Ci 
different types of man before the dynasties, Dr. Pett 
would only say that the fifth type, with the te 
a . 
connected with the same type in early eed 
of the dynastic power had been brought to lig 


remains of the royal tombs of the first se 
dynasties, and some probably before cae 


which he had excavated at Abydos in 1900 3 
connection of the close of the prehistoric scale 0} 
with the early kings had been closely settled by . 
and its history shown in the stratified ruins of the 
of Abydos; so that we passed without 2 feed 
sequence dates of the prehistoric age to the cae 
the kings. Four kings’ names were found whi 
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Rs heir remains and their tombs, appeared to belong 
he Sane of ten kings which preceded Menes, the first 
1 of all Egypt. Of the first dynasty all the eight kings had 
« identified ; their tombs, vases, sealings and officials were 
|}»w familiar, and the gradual changes between one reign 
| nother could be traced as clearly as we could during the 
sentury or two. The growth of the use of writing could 
3}9e seen on the seals, the impressions of over two hundred 
‘ich had been collected—at first only a single sign for a 
* name of a king ; then a more complex name; then the 
)’ named with the king; next the titles of various 
jils; and in the end of the second dynasty, full names 
citles in a style as complete as in any later age. The 
/f the dynastic people was entirely different from any 
ne prehistoric age, though it united with it and 
9 over some features of it. Broadly, the predynastic 
j 2s were mechanical and the dynastic race was artistic, and 
sin the earliest works of the kings there was an ability of 
s st style, though still archaic. By the end of the reign of 
», and under his successor, the artistic types had become 
t fixed, and they remained the patterns to which the 
ttians recurred at each successive renewal of art during 
Cyears. The most completed stage was in the middle of 
rst dynasty, and at its close there was certain degrada- 
1 The state of art between the first and the fourth dynasties 
3 0t yet clear; it seemed to have become con\ entional and 
| oly devitalised, until it made a fresh start with the great 
sion of activity under the pyramid builders. The royal 
| of the early kings were enlarged forms of the prehistoric 
1. Apit in the ground had, during the prehistoric age, 
r mproved on by making it a large chamber, lined with 
:coofed with timber and brushwood, and furnished with 
Wadatce of vases and other objects. The earliest royal 
| were much the same, only lined and floored with 
[, the offerings being dropped in between the timber 
and the side of the pit. Then regular cells were built for 
| rings; next a row of small chambers apart from the 
ind, lastly, an elaborate series of store-chambers of various 
| The tomb originally had an entrance, then a sloping 
1 to it, next a stairway, and lastly, a long, sloping pas- 
|Sin the pyramids. The outer form was at first a slightly 
heap over the roof of the tomb, This was next walled 
0 retain the earth; after that the walling was raised, 
{med a block of brickwork with sloping sides on the 
jtick mastaba. This later became expanded by addi- 
ound it, and extension upward, so as to be a mass of 
| tric coats, and when translated into stone at the end of 
rd dynasty it suggested a pyramidal outline, and so 
ited the pyramid type. Dr. Petrie concluded his lecture 
mee that now for the first time could be seen what 
: 
| 


ng on in each generation over a period of nine or ten 
d years. A few dark times still needed the filling-in of 
but the general course of man’s development and 
could now be understood with a completeness which 
iolid basis for some general views. Archeology and 
| the scientific knowledge of the past of man, gave us 
(:st comparisons for estimating his future. 
subject of the second lecture was ‘“ The Temples of 
(” He said that after Mariette had worked on the 
| of the Osiris temple at Abydos, he declared that 
' remained of the old temple, thats even the foundations 
(1 destroyed to the roots, and tha any further research 
lossible. From that very ground the work of the past 
‘iad produced foundations of ten successive periods of 
“ale, one below another, occupying nearly 20 feet in 
| soil. The examination and recording of these build- 
' Tequired over 4,0co measurements and 1,coo levellings. 
\lest temple was of Amasis (twenty-sixth dynasty), then 
‘i III (twentieth dynasty), then Amenhotep III., 
i: III. (eighteenth dynasty), then 
| (thirteenth and twelfth 
dynasty), then Mentu- 
(eleventh dynasty), then Pepy (sixth dynasty), then 
of the fourth dynasty, below that the temple of the 
‘ind at the base of all the oldest temple, of the first 
- Thus the Sit€ was continually reused during 4,000 years ; 
° these Periods of building followed entirely different 
il the Successive plans had scarcely any relation one to 
he Principal results were in the first dynasty. The 
ne ivory carving at that time showed work equal to 
The appreciation of 


V1, 


to large wall-tiles, 
as shown by part 
The use of two- 
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the same black pottery in the first dynasty that was now known 
in Crete as late Neolithic. The camel was shown in the first 
dynasty by a well-modelled head ; hitherto it was not proved 
to have been in Egypt till about 4,000 years later. In the well- 
known age of the fourth dynasty we had for the first time the 
portrait of the best known of all the kings—Cheops, or Khufu— 
whose appearance, however, was till then’ quite unknown. 
A minutely carved ivory figure, the face of which was only a 
third of an inch high, showed his character in an astonishing 
manner. The energy, decision and driving power was perhaps 
stronger than in any other portrait that was known. The tra- 
dition of his closing the temples and forbidding sacrifices was 
fully confirmed by finding that no large temples existed in the 
fourth dynasty such as those of the earlier or later times. 
Only a bed of vegetable ashes was found in a cell, and 
throughout it hundreds of Clay fic/z/ia as substitutes for sacri- 
fices, not a single bone of an animal occurring in the whole 
mass. The worship in the temples of Abydos was originally 
that of the jackal god Up-uatu, “the opener of ways,” who 
showed the paths in the desert for the souls to go to the West. 
Osiris did not appear in any temple inscription for 2,000 years, 
and was not prominent till yet later. Some large decrees of 
the fifth and sixth dynasties had been found, and the oldest 
piece of certainly-dated iron, apparently a wedge, of the sixth 
dynasty, about 3,400 BC. This site had fully shown how 
important it was to dissect minutely a temple site in which 
only earth remained, and where at first the absence of stone 
walls might lead to the idea that nothing was left there. The 
art of the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy lay hidden in 
that ground 

Mr. Arthur Evans spoke about the similarity between the 
pottery he had recently excavated at Knossos, in’ Crete, and 
that described by Dr. Petrie as belonging to the period of the 
first dynasty in Egypt, and on the great importance chrono- 

logically of the results obtained by Dr. Petrie’s wonderfully 
interesting discoveries, which went back to the fifth millennium 
before the Christian era, In respect of the widespread custom 
of using seal impressions they helped one to an understanding 
of the impulse which brought about a similar State of things in 
Crete. 

Dr. Forbes, referring to the illustration given by Dr. Petrie 
of an animal which he called a bear, asked what evidence 
there was of the bear being found so far south at the period 
denoted by the first dynasty in Egypt. 

Dr. Petrie replied that the illustration was 
and that during that period in Egypt there were 
elephants and other animals that had 
periods. The bear was then and much later found in the 
adjoining country of Syria, only a little further north of Egypt. 

Professor Conway asked how Dr. Petrie equated the 
reign of the dynastic kings with exact periods of years so as to 
get the chronological date of the different dynasties. 

Professor Petrie replied from the tablets and writings of the 
Egyptians of even the earliest dynasties, so exactly were their 
records kept. Even in respect of the high-water periods of the 
Nile this exactness was to be found, continuing down to later 
times, so that there was no reason for thinking that the 
historians of the later dynasties were incorrect in their state- 
ments of the various lengths of the reigns of the earliest 
dynastic kings. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Petrie was carried with 
applause. 


clearly a bear, 
lions, giraffes, 
been driven out at later 


PLANT-EVOLUTION AND GOTHIC PERIODS, 


i concluding his address to the Section of Botany at the 

meeting of the British Association, Mr. A. S, Seward, 
F.R.S., lecturer on botany in the University of Cambridge, 
said :— 

There is no more fascinating task than to follow the onward 
march of the plant-world from one Stage to another and to 
watch the fortunes of the advancing army. We see from time 
to time war-worn veterans dropping from the ranks and note 
the constant addition of recruits, some of whom march but a 
short distance and fall by the way, while others, better equipped, 
rise to a position of importance. At long intervals the forma- 
tion is altered and the constitution of the advancing and 
increasing host is suddenly changed ; familiar leaders are 
superseded by new-comers who mark their advent by drastic 
reorganisation. To change the metaphor, we may compare 
the stages of plant-evolution to the records of changing archi- 
tectural styles represented in Gothic buildings. The simple 
Norman arch and massive pier are replaced, with apparent 
suddenness, by the Pointed arch and detached shafts of the 
thirteenth century ; the latter style, which marked an architec- 
tural phase characterised by local variations subordinated to a 
uniformity in essential features, was replaced by one in which 
simplicity was superseded by elaboration, and new elements 
were added leading to greater complexity and a modification 


of plan. Similarly, the Paleozoic facies of vegetation passes 
with almost startling suddenness into that which monopolised 
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and was in turn superseded by 
the more highly elaborated and less homogeneous vegetation 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary periods. In taking a super- 
ficial view of architectural styles we are apt to lose sight of 
the signs of gradual transition by which one period passes 1nto - 
the next; so, too, in our retrospect of the changing scenes 
which mark the progress of plant-evolution, we easily overlook 
the introduction of new types and the gradual substitution of 
new for old. The invention of a new principle in the construc- 
tion of buildings is soon followed by its wide adoption ; new 
conceptions become stereotyped, and in a comparatively few 
years the whole style is altered. As anew and successful type 
of plant-architecture is produced it rapidly comes into pro- 
minence and acts as the most potent factor in changing the 
facies of a flora. Making due allowances for the imperfection 
of the geological record, we cannot escape from the conclusion, 
which is by no means opposed to our ideas of the operation of 
the laws governing evolutionary forces, that the state of 
equilibrium in the vegetable kingdom was rudely shaken during 
two revolutionary periods. The earlier Transitional period 
occurred when Conifers and 


the world in the Mesozoic era, 


Cycads became firmly established, 
while for the second revolution the introduction of the Angios- 
permous type was mainly responsible. As in the half-effaced 
documents accessible to the student of architecture “the 
pedigrees of English Gothic can still be recovered,” so also we 
are able to trace in the registers imprinted on the rocks the 
genealogies of existing botanical types. 


——— 
SS 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HE Division of Architecture, which was separately con- 
stituted a year ago, will resume work on October 1, 
when the various courses of lectures and the studio for day 
students will be opened. A feature of the past session has 
been a visit paid by the students for measuring and sketching 
to Oxford, and it is intended to arrange a similar week’s visit 
to some centre of architectural interest during the Easter 
vacation of the new session. 

The evening lectures and the studio for evening students 
supported by the Carpenters’ Company will open on Monday, 
September 28, when there will be a short opening lecture by 
the Professor, and new students can be enrolled. The evening 
fees have been somewhat reduced in most of the evening 
classes, and the Carpenters’ Company are prepared to grant 
nominations to deserving students as in previous years. 


COLDRUM AND STONEHENGE. 
the meeting of the British Association Mr. George 
Clinch, F.G.S., stated that the district which lies imme- 

Maidstone is remarkable for an 
interesting series of prehistoric megalithic remains. The best 
known of these is Kits Coty House; a fallen cromlech called 
the “ Countless Stones,” lower down the same hillside; several 
other ruined examples in Addington Park, and Coldrum, or 
Coldreham, which stands less than two miles north of this on 
high ground overlooking the Medway valley,and within sight 
of Kits Coty House. 

The remains of Coldrum comprise a central cromlech 
without capstone, an irregular line of large blocks of stone on 
the western side and traces of a tumulus. The published 
descriptions of it do not, however, mention its most important 
and characteristic feature, namely, that between the two 
upright stones which form the sides of the chamber there stand 
two stones, about midway, forming a partition which divides 
the space into two adjoining sepulchral chambers. . The size 
of the upright stones is remarkable (7 feet high by 11 feet by 
2 feet 3 inches thick), and still more the regularity of their form. 
Seventeen irregularly placed stones, enclosing a small space 
on the west side of the cromlech, represent a part only of what 


A’ 


diately to the north-west of 


was probably a quadrangular or oblong enclosure, placed at the 
foot of the tumulus, by which the whole cromlech was originally 
concealed. 

The arrangements above described—of a two-chambered 
cromlech with a square or oblong tumulus and massive outline 
wall—are of great rarity, and the whole structure suggests a 
late date in the Neolithic Age, when the form of the sepulchral 
chambers was followed out in the construction of the mound. A 
similar somewhat larger neolithic megalithic structure at 
Sievern, in Hanover, has been fully published, with illustra- 
tions, by Fr. Tewes. The regular form, good proportions and 
flat surfaces of the upright stones at Coldrum are very remark- 
able, and suggest artificial shaping and perhaps dressing. 
These also point to a late period in the neolithic age, and 
present remarkable similarities to the forms at Stonehenge. That 
these careful forms and surfaces could be produced with stone 
tools has been shown in the case of Stonehenge by Professor 
Gowland, “Recent Excavations at Stonehenge. The idea of 
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enclosing the principal structure within a line of ston 
common to Stonehenge and Coldrum ; but whereas }j 
was obviously a sepulchral monument, Stonehenge}} 
following to some extent the same arrangement, was c\c 
on amore ambitious scale, and probably designed fc ; 
different purpose. i 
The megalithic structures of Kent furnish a valual: 
‘Iustrative of the ccnstructive skill of neolithic man, 4 
Coty House the two main uprights lean somewhat inw: 
rest against the middle upright between them, thus disjj 
the weight of the capstone so as to consolidate t) 
structure, the resistance of which to complete dc 
proves also the excellence of its foundations. At Coly 
construction has developed further, for the uprights s|| 
erect, even though no capstone remains. The author:2 
these rectangular megalithic monuments the prototy)s 
series of Anglo-Saxon churches, sometimes called “ 
“Celtic” or “ British,” of which good examples ar s 
Boarhurst, Hants, and in Dover Castle. | 


| 


GENERAL, 


An Exhibition of works by Thomas Bewick, t) 
engraver, was opened on Saturday at Newcastlen 
The whole of the blocks for the “ British Birds” and) 
Quadrupeds ” have been lent, and first copies of the 
The engraver’s methods of work are also illustrated ; 
in various stages, and many of his engravings are ext)i 

The Italian Government have undertaken exca'ti 
the site of the Campus Martius, and have discoverer 
and foundations of the monument erected by th’ 
Senate 13 B.C. under the consulship of Nero and Qut 
honour of the Emperor Augustus. | 

The Glasgow University Court decided lasij 
continue to carry out the extensions on the origill 
which provide two separate buildings, one on the 
the other on the north of the main avenue. Ane 
plan by Mr. Miller was under consideration. 4 
expenditure will be about 100,0024. 

aA “Sun Chariot” has been found in a moor of} 
in Denmark. From the site where it was found it is1 
to be not less than 3,000 years old. It is now in ther 
at Copenhagen The subject is of great interest for \¢ 
Scandinavian and Germanic race. 

New Buildings are about to be erected in Midir 
plans by Mr. J. F alkingbridge Parker, the architit 
estate. 

A Memorial to James Watt is to be set up onX 
his birthplace at Greenock. The form the mem(a 
assume was not determined last week by the (1 
Appeals for contributions are to be made to users)! 
throughout the civilised world. 

Forty Panels, which are exquisite examples 
carving, have been discovered in the Garde-Meul:, 
In style they are of the period of Louis XIV, anf 
belonged to the palace at Versailles, from whence 
removed in the middle of the last century. | 

The Italian Police have made several arrests ak 
in connection with the theft in January of a bai 
Lucca della Robbia in the church of S. Severo Al 
Calenzano. The relief has been broken, but willie 
repaired. 

Copies of the Venus and the Mercury by tL 
sculptor Pigalle are to be prepared for the Kaise’ 
Museum, Berlin. 


The Chief Rabbi dedicated on Saturday the } 
Newington Synagogue and Class-rooms in Shackle 
NE. The new synagogue gives seating accomm 
450 men and 300 women, while in the classroom | 
room for 250 children. The total cost, including © 
about 12,cco/. There is a handsome pulpit with sf 
ark of Carrara marble. Mr. Lewis Solomon 1s the a 

A Society of Painters, Sculptors and Architecth 
formed in Paris, under the presidency of M. Frant] 
with the idea of holding an exhibition at the end of 1% 
and hereafter annually. : | 

A Committee has been formed in Dublin to cs 
question of the housing of the working classes 1 
and it has been asked to report upon the followin ‘ 
other subjects :—The number of working people ; 
proper dwellings. The probable total cost of pro! 
necessary dwellings. The districts and areas 10. 
which need housing schemes, The manney a: 
question of housing the labouring population has * 
with in Great Britain and in foreign countries, an iF 
ments necessary to improve the existing law relats 


subject, and to consider any other means of dec 
factorily with the question. | 


| 
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JOHN A. CAMPBELL, Architect. 
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| Bittiakd Room IN Carnick House, AYR. 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL, Architect. 
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A premium of 15/7. 15s. is offered to the 
author of the plan considered to be the best design. Mr.M.H. 
Wilkinson, surveyor, 21 Towngate, Leyland. 

LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley, E. Premium 752, 
for design Placed first, and one of 25/. for second Mr. 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 

RAWTENSTALL,— Oct, 12.—Competitive designs are invited 


for free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings, 
Premiums of 1do/, 50/7. and 


302 respectively will be awarded, 
Mr. A. W. Lawson, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Rawtenstall, 


SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the erection of a hospital and offices. Conditions of the com- 
petition and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. jn 
Shaw, clerk to the Lunacy Board, County Buildings, Ayr’ 


SHEPTON MALLET — Oct. 15 —For the erection of a hall 
to be used as drill hall and for musical Purposes, cost not to 


exceed £1,200. Plan of site and copy of conditions on pay 


y- 
ment of £1 Is., which will be returned, from Mr, H. Charles 
Budd, 12 Commercial Road, Shepton Mallet. 


SUNDERLAND —Noy. 


posed additions and alteyations to the town hall. 2 
1022. 507. and 252. will be 


4 


EDITORIAL NOTICEs. 
iview of the many difficulties which are certain 40 arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and Procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
' made the Subject a special Study, and will be &lad to answer 
_ in the columns of this paper any. questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the provistons of this 
difficult. Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
| answer any. legal question that may be of interest to our 
‘readers, All letters must’ be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
j Editor will ‘be ‘glad to receive Jrom Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in Progress in which they 
may be interested, 


i, authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ucessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
ommunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
tame and address Of the writer—not in every case for 
ublication, but as a Suarantee of good faith. 


) Spondents are requested to make their communications 
5S brief as possible, 


The space we can devote to Corre- 
bondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
mmunications, 


TAMWORTH.—Noy. 1 —Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/, 10/ and 5/7 will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively, 


Full particulars from Mr John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 


——— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABBEY Woop.—Sept. 25.—For the erection of a temporary 
public elementary school at Crossness, Abbey Wocd, Kent, to 
accommodate 150 children Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 
12 Queen’s Road, Erith, 


ALNWICK,—Sept, 26.—For the conversion of St. James’s 
manse into Sunday-schools, classrooms, &c. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick, 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 23.—F 
school in O dknow Road, ne 
Mr A Rowse, surveyor, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

BooTtLe —Sept. 30 — For the extension of present boiler- 
house at the electric-light station, Pine Grove. Mr, J. Henry 
Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle, Lancs 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of Office, store, shed, 
&c., at Gouthwaite Lodge, near Pateley Bridge. Mr. James 
Watson, Town Hall, Bradford, 


CAIRO —Feb. 1, 1904 —For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA,—For the erection of detached residence 
in Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. G 


7eorge Gardiner, architect, 1r Marine 
Parade, Clacton-on-Sea, 


DARTFORD.—Sept 23.—For alterations, repairs and re- 
decoratiug Southfield House, near Joyce Green hospital, Dart- 
ford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. > Mr. Wie Te 


TENDERS, ETC. 
|S great disappointment ts requently expressed at the nOon- 
pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 


sularly requested that information of this description be 


?warded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


or the erection of the Council 
reus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thu 


ar Victoria Park, Sinall Heath. 


rsdays, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


3} |GHTON.—Nov, 9—Designs are invited for a new 
‘1, Premiums of 507, 307. and 20/7 will be paid to the 
‘cond and third premiated designs respectively, Par- 
“| Up to Sept. 29 on receipt of guinea, which will be 


d on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 


°y, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
: Brighton, 


) LIN. -—Sept. 30.-—Designs and Specifications wanted for 
I'n’s Cottages, semi-detached or terraces, each cottage 
(exceed £10. The successful plan to become the 
“7 of the company on payment of £20 Mr. Francis B 


5; Great Southern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge 
1s, Dublin, 


Hatch, engineer and surveyor to the Board, Embankment, 
AM.—Oct, -7.—For Sewage disposal of the village of | E.C. 

(d, Report, plan and estimate of probable cost DOVER —Sept. 22,—For disinfecting laundry, &c, block at 
1N 30 guineas. Further Particulars, Mr. R, Lonergan, | the small-pox hospital at Poulton, near Dover. “Mr Henry E. 
‘ton Place, Folkestone. 


tilgoe, engineer, Maison Dieu House, Biggin Street, Dover, 
{AND —Sept. 26.—Plans are invited for the laying-out EXETER.— Oct. 2 —Fo? the erection 
(slopment for munici 


of a pair of cottages at 
' ‘ipal and other Purposes of about | East Woodley farm, Nev toi St Cyres. Messrs. Ellis, Son & 
1uare yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, Bowden, surveyors, Bed‘ord Chambers, Exeter, 
5 


TES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX. MANUFACTURERS, 


NITARY 


Send for  ~— © 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


STABLE AND FARM 
ae FITTINGS, 
‘aa which is sieeetatly 

Ware, en 


Post Free. 


HOWROOMS, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
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FAREHAM.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of an engine- 
house, &c., at the county asylum, Knowle, Fareham, Hants. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of two lodges, with 
refreshment-rooms, lavatories, &c., attached, situate in the 
South Park, Fulham. Mr. Francis Wood, engineer, Town 
Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

Hawirax.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas on the Greenroyd estate, Skircoat. Messrs. Richard 
Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 21 —For the erection of three through 
houses in Hullen Edge Lane, West Vale. Mr. Fred F. Beau- 
mont, architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of silversmith’s 
works at Mile Cross, Halifax. Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, 
architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—Sept. 30.—For the erection of tenements, 
stabling, sheds, workshops, &c., at the new depot and stoneyard 
at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead. Mr. O. E. 
Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

IRELAND —Sept. 23.—For an addition to the gate lodge, 
People’s Park, Limerick. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Limerick: 

IRELAND.—Sept. 
Kilkenny dispensary. 
kenny. 

IRELAND —Sept. 28 —For the construction of a pumping- 
station, including a dwelling-house and auxiliary works at the 
west end of the Pigeon House Road, in the city of Dublin. 
Mr. Spencer Harty, City Hall, Dublin. 

IRELAND.— Oct. 13.—For constructing and laying fireproof 
floors at the new male block (in course of erection) at the 
asylum, Letterkenny, Co. Donegal Mr. J. P M‘Grath, archi- 
tect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.-—Oct. 7.—For the erection of sixteen labourers’ 
cottages throughout the rural district, Nass. Mr. D. J. Pursell, 
clerk, R D.C., Nass. 

JOHANNESBURG.— Oct. 19 —For the supply alternatively of 
gas generating plant or steam generating plant, and of gas 
motors or steam motors, with electric generators and all 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specification 
No 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of gasifying 
72 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, clean- 


24.—For rebuilding the chimney of the 
Mr. Kieran Comerford, clerk, Kil- 


ing and cooling plant and 


(2,020 B h.-p.); one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw. dynamo | 
(1,000 B. h.-p); three gas-engines, each for. driving a 675 kw. 
two-phase alternator (1,000 B. h-p); two motor generators, 


each consisting of a 250 kw. two-phase alternator and two 
150 kw. dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two 50kw. 
dynamos. Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan of the 
site may be seen on and after September 7, at the offices 
of the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices of the 
Council’s consulting engineers, 


Messrs. 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Mordey & Dawbarn, | 


all accessories ; sections B,C,D | 
and E.: Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350 kw. dynamo | 


Kinc’s Lynn.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of a Shepherds’ | 


hall at Middleton, King’s Lynn. 
Street, King’s Lynn. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Sept. 
the municipal offices, Clattern House. 
town clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LONDON.—Sept, 22.—For the construction of a floor over 
the first-class swimming bath at the public baths, High Street, 
Wandsworth. Particulars may be obtained at the Surveyor's 
Office, High. Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 25.—For sundry works to infirmary at 
Raine Street, Old Gravel Lane, E. Mr. J. R. Browne, clerk 
to the Guardians, Raine’Street, Old Gravel Lane, E. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 29.—For.. the erection of a new sorting 
office at Ealing Dean, W. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office ot 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LonpON.—Sept 29 —For alterations and additions tc 
Ealing Telephone Exchange. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office o 
Works, Storey’s Gate, SW. 

LONDON. — Sept. 30. — For the erection of tenements 
stabling, sheds, workshops, &c., at the new depot and stone 
yard at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead. Mr 
O. E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 


LONDON —Oct. 6 —For the construction of an undergroun 
convenience at the southern end of St. Martin’s-le-Granc 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 6—For the repairing. and repainting ¢ 
Abbey Mills pumping station, Abbey Lane, Stratford, Part) 
culars at the Engineer’s Department, LC.C, County Hal 


21.—For alterations at 
Mr. Harold A. Winser, 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT 


Spring Gardens, 5 W. 
4 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes 


w Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christi 
woseph 


Brooke 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., Ltd.), 


for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


az Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS AND 


ipperholme 
LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 


Sic GLAZED BRICKS, ¢ 
WwW HALIFAX | 


orks, 


a 
146 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


# 


Building & Decorating Departmen! 


JOHN BARKER & CO. 


ARRY 


CORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, MARBLE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL and SANITA 
ENGINEERING WORKS in 


mpetent staff, and can always arrange 


HIGH-CLASS DE 
DECORATIVE PLASTER and 


They haye a large and co 


LTD., KENSINGTO 


OU 


Town and Country. — i 


representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 
= ~ - - ~ 4a wc =F . | 
DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 


Mr. J. Belderson, Bridge 
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Lonpon.— Oct. 6 —For the construction of an underground 
‘convenience in Falcon Square. Town Clerk, Public Health 
‘Department, Guildhall, E.C 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 23.—For repairs to these cottages, 
72,74 and 76 Silk Street, Oldham Road, Manchester. Par- 
liculars may be obtained at the office of the City Architect, 
‘Town Hall. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of an 
nfants’ school, providing accommodation for 5<0, in connection 
vith the Marton Road schools Messrs. 14 M. Bottomley, Son 
< Wellburn, architects, 28 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


MUSWELL HILL.—Sept. 22 —For the erection of a sorting 
fice. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
.W. 

NELSON.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of a clock tower on 
he market hall. Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town clerk, Nelson, 
ancs, 

NORTH SHIELDS.—Sept 29.—For the erection of shops 
nd offices in Savile Street, North Shields. Mr. John F 
millie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 

PICKERING —Oct. 5 —For the erection of grammar school 
t Pickering, Yorks. Mr.7J. D. Whitehead, clerk to the 
rovernors, Pickering. 

PONTYPOOL —Sept. 30.—For rebuilding the White Hart 
otel, George Street, Pontypcol. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, 
rchitects, Pontypool. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Sept 21 — For additions and alterations to 
1€ post-mortem room at the rear of the public baths, Park 
oad, Mr. Alexander Hellard, town Elerk, Town Hall, Ports- 
routh. 

PRINCES RISBOROUGH —Sept. 30—For the erection of a 
Vesleyan chapel and schoolroom at Longwick, near Princes 
isborough. Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, Temple Street, 
ylesbury. 

RuGBy.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of three cottages at 
rownsover Mill, Rugby, and the construction of Park Road 
om the end of the present roadway to North Street. Mr. 
), G. Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 

SALTASH,—Sept 24.—For renovating the Wesleyan Sunday 
thools, Saltash, including erection of new platform, dadoes, 
teration to roof, painting, &c. Mr. J. H. Pooley; 104 Fore’ 
‘reet, Saltash. 


ELECTRIC. 


i7DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


PAVING < 


ESTAB.}) 


Telegrams, 


| LIMMER, “LONDON,” 


@ 


Form or Boece 


‘COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For thet gst beted be Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


ih 


awn Tennis 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


Every {information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. &.0, 


SALTBURN.—Sept 26 —For erection of Wesleyan church 
and schools at Saltburn. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, 
architects, Pontefract. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
public library, Motherwell. Mr. James Burns, town clerk, 
Motherwell. 

_ SCOTLAND.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a manse in 
King Edward Street, Fraserburgh. Mr. W. S. F. Wilson 
architect, Frithside Street; Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.— Sept. 22.—For heating and ventilating works 
and smiths’ work of buildings being « erected in St. Andrew’s 
Square and St. Andrew’s Street, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. . 


SCOTLAND —Sept. 22.—For the erection of tenements 
Adelphi, Muirhead and St. Ninian Streets, Glasgow. 
J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City Chambers, Glas; gow, 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 2.—For the enlargement of Ballingry 
school, consisting of central hall to accommodate 860 pupils, 
seven classrooms to accommodate 420 pupils, retiring-rooms, 
cloak-rooms, latrines, playsheds, drainage, septic tanks, boun- 
dary walls, railings and making of playgrounds, and altera- 
tions to the present buildings, consisting of new cloak-rooms, 
lighting, heating and ventilation. Mr Wi iam Birrell, archi- 
tect, 203 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SCILLY ISLES—Oct 2.—For the erection of coastguard 
buildings at Telegraph, St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly, consisting 
of houses for four men, officer’s room, telescope houses, &e, 
Copies of the drawings and specification can be seen at the 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

SEDBERGH.—Sept. 24 —For the erection of premises at 
Sedbergh for the Lancaster Banking Co, Ltd. Mr. J. 
Parkinson, architect, 67 Church S reet, Lancaster. 

SHENFIELD —Sept. 26.—For the erection of two cottages 
at Shenfield, Essex. Mr. Lionel H. Marshall, surveyor, 
Chippenham, Wilts. : 

SHOREDITCH.—Oct. 6.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
5 Hoxton Square, N, to be used as stores for the electricity 
department. Mr. H. Mansfeld Robinson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Old Street, E.C. 

STEPNEY.—Sept. 21.—For alterations to cider stores and 
rebuilding dwelling-house in Butcher Row, Ratcliff Mr. 
Charles "unch, architect, St. Clement’s House, Clement’s 
Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


in 
Sir 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


COMEANY: 


1S71 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall. 


e 


Courts, &c. 


SUPPLIED. 


the Asphalte supplied 
Freehold Mines in the 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi 


THE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FRENCH ASPHALTE C0 _NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 
\ Bf 
: ARCHITECTS | P ARQUET 


S< FLOORS. 


from the Company’: 
SEYSSEL Basin. 


(T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


a § Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C 
‘afalogues Free, 
aT. BACK NUMBERS. 


)RTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


series. 
October 3, 
at 6d. each. 


1902, 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
all Numbers previous 


& CO. 


le Yards.— oe Oak and Hampstead. 
Te’. 2697 Paddington. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


to 
are now charged 


tien ROAD, LEEDS. 


ZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


Publishers, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELL-Borrne Toors IN THE Kinepom. 


ree Pegi 


eee 


ft VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. yeh 
, LXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


| 
| 


GILBERT WOOD & GO, Lid. 


‘*The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London E.O. 


ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


are spevial features that.no other systems poszess, 
Requ:res no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packiug, 


x ne Saree 
Sita, Con VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
% otto, And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
8%, Guaranteed 5 Years. 


LL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


published on Application to The Publisher. 


TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c., 


‘THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 


H. BASSANT 


Late of 87Charlotte 8t., . 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


Telegrams, ‘ Toothing, London.” 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 


of THE. CATHEDRALS which have been 
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SWINDON.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of car depot stores, 
Messrs. Lacey & Sillar, engineers, 78 King 


repair shops, &c. 
Street, Manchester. 


UtTLEY.—For the erection of stable, coach-house and 
harness-room at Netherwood, Utley, Yorks, 
& Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

WaALES.—For the erection of a mission house at Pwll, 
Mr.C. A Jones, Cilymaenllwyd, 


parish of Pembrey, Llanelly. 
Llanelly. 


WALES.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of forty-three dwelling- 
Mr. G. A. Lundie, architect, Queen 


houses at Abertridwr. 
Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Sept. 22.—For the -erection of an infants’ school 
Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 41 


at Maindy, near Cardiff. 
High Street, Cardiff. 


WALES —Sept. 23.—For the erection of the Llanguicke- 
Mr, J. D. Rees, architect, 


Ynysmudw Infants’ Board school. 
Ystalyfera. 


WALES.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of twenty-nine houses, 
Mr. W. H.. Trump, solicitor, 


Rowles Square, Rhymney. 
Rhymney. 


WALES —Sept. 23.—For the erection of a schoolroom, near 
Hendrefelin, in connection with the Ysbytty Ystwyth C.M. 
Mr. T. Morgan, Pentiynon, Pontrhydygroes. 
WALES.—Sept. 26.—For rebuilding the Cross Keys inn, 


chapel. 
Skewen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Ne 
WALES.—Sept. 28.—For alteratio 


Maesycwmmer Board school, Mon. Mr. 


tect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 
WALES —Sept. 28.—For the erection of ten houses at 
Mr. Wm Walters, 5 Dynevor Street, Fochriw. 


Fochriw. 
Wa.es.—Sept. 28.—Fox the erection 
at Gilfach Bargoed. 
Pengam. 
WALES —Sept. 30.—For the erection 
on the Cefn Bach estate, Deri, Cardiff. 
Cascade House, Deri, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Sept. 30.—For the erection of a Baptist chapel 
Nix. 


and schoolroom at Senghenydd. 

House, Senghenydd. 
WALES.—Oct 2.—For the erection 

library, Holton Road, Barry. 


ns and additions to the 


Mr. Wm. Harris, architect, Gilfach, 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Payne, 
architects, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ss NN ——————__ EE 
WIGAN.—Sept. 22.—For the enlargement of the post office | 
at Wigan, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained at H M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
WOOLWICH.—Sept. 
and washhouses on site adjoining 240 High Street, Plumstead, | 
Mr. Frank Sumner, borough engineer, Maxey Road, Plum- 


Buildings. 


Messrs. Moore 


stead. 


town surveyor. 


ath. 
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TENDERS. 


McLaren & Co, Embleton * 

J. & G. GREEN, Alnwick (accepted ) 

* Two shillings per yard to be allowed 
supplied by Urban District Council. 


For street works in connection with the Ilford 


a _ 
——t - 
BA ve 


p) 


4.—For the erection of public baths | 


ALNWICK. 


For sewage extension from existing manhole near bridge on 
South Main Road to west side of Coldstream branch 
railway line, with manholes, &c. Mr. GEOFFREY WILSON, 


| 


«Rae | 
> Oye 1I4 10) a | 
for sanitary piping — 


AYLESBURY. 


For alterations to sewage-disposal works, Mr, G. CHATTER- 
TON, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster. | 
B. CooKE & Co., Westminster (accepied ) 


| 


£11, 546mne" 0. 
BARKING. ae 
Lane improve- 


J. H. Phillips, archi- : Bae: 
: phe Mr. C. F. DAWSON, surveyor. Z F | 
mt . 5 . . : . »451,405 9 0 
jee . : . : » 1,445 1§ 10 | 
’ Mere . LIES : . ° * » 1,19G%5G: 0-| 
of seventeen houses B. W. Glenny é Trg 9 0 
Parsons & Parsons : ; ~ Brees, 6! 
“ieays Anderson . ; ; . : ; F «Tyee, & |. 
of thirty-five houses aaa We , aa ‘te 
Mr. james Ward, D. T. JACKSON, Barking (accegied ) , : « 1,051 18 6 


T. Nicholas, Station 


of a central public 


For the erection of a propagating house at Bowling Cemetery, 


J. Totty, Bradford, excavator, mason and bricklayer, 
W. Thirkhill, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 
G, Jackson, Bradford, plumber and glazier. 
E. Briggs & Son, Bradford, painter. 


BRADFORD. 


Accepted tenders. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltad., | 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, #.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
Biils of Quantities, Specizicdtions and Reports) 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S."‘ INK-PHOTO”” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOBRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 
SPRAGUE’S TABLWS, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelopes. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. { 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cént. CHEAPER. Prices and) 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft. Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per res: 


OLDACRES & CG.,.” GHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.0. 
* Quantities’ Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacrés, London."’ 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


{ 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


BEE SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
encils, Orayons, Indian Ink, B i i 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing glee onrel wok 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, i 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 GLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post Td.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on biue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


\W,. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1022 Hop, 


CROGGON & SON. 


_ ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘sDURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Pape-, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facstmiles and all business purposes. 
: NO G: Mi 2 letter, 1s/; 3 letter, 2s. ; 
MO wv RA Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage, 8d: extra. Tullmames, in neat type 2s. post 


EYRE & SPO S$ D 
London—Creat Kew Tee ce 


free. Price Lists'tree, 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


| 


°* DRAWING OFFIC. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Prosess, — } 
POORE’S Tracing Papers’ (40 different kinds), | 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (19 
73 inches wide), F 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8differentkinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, Re 
Send for Partioulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 


1 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPEY, 


HAMMON, 


ROBT. J. COOK & | 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, | 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadw 
Telephone No. 185. Westminsier. _ 
Telegraphic Address, “Cartoons, Londo 


{ 
i)? 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CC. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Hreeted and Repaired. Church Spires Rea! 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM," 


HN GLARK, L 


y ffllivs 


" 


LOoMSBURY BRASS & WIRE | 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 

NEw OXFORD STREET, w.d. 
Manufacturer of every desorli”! 


Sleves, Lime Sereens, D} 
Rails, Wirework for |i 

Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wire!" 
for the protection of’ 


5 ‘Seyler se | 
Fstimates and Tilastration prations F 
application: 


UUTAIALUALUANUAUEEE 
TTT 
HUTAANQUUEALGALEAUGLY 
HNALHEAAHAAU 

TTI, ese om 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Tattered 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus B.C. 


wid 


Ser. 18, 1903.] 
BIRMINGHAM. 


workhouse. SIS. 
_ 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
B. Whitehouse & Sons 
G. Goodwin. ; 
W. Sapcote & Sons . 
A. C. Hughes 
J. Dallow & Sons 
W. Robinson . é 


H. Dorse . eee : ; : 
|  W.H. Gipps, King’s Heath (accepzed ) 


BRISTOL. 


_ For erection of the Bell inn, Two Mile Hill. 
& C, THAMPSON, architects, Nicholas Street, Bristol 


Quantities by Mr, G. H. PEARSON. 
Main building. 


J. James 

H. A. Forse 

Jones & Hill 

M. Durnford 

F. Chown . 5 P 
Eastabrook & Sons . 
E. Love . F 
S. Williams 


A. E, DENBY & Co, Bristol (accepted ) 


Boundary walls. 


E. Love . 

| Jones & Hill 

| H. A. Forse 

| ¥, Chown . j : ‘ 

| A. E, Deny & Co, Bristol ( 
J. James . : Z : 

| Eastabrook & Sons . 

| M. Durnford ' 

| §,. Williams R 


DARLINGTON. 
For painting at the gasworks. 


W. Scott, High Northcote (accepted ), 


For erection of new boiler-house at King’s Norton Union 
Messrs. C. WHITWELL & Son, architects, 


é wcepted ) 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


1) 


SUPPLEMENT 
CHESHIRE. 
For street works in Beech Street, Pedley Street and Market 
Street, Crewe. Mr. G, EATON SHORE, borough surveyor. 
Beech SY T- 7¢ f, 
5 £3145 9 0} 7, Tucker me he Aue B10 
3119 0 O W. Harris : - : 202 O eA 
33098 oO oO R. Finnegan ; i , . o ZIMWOS As § 
ie ome BENNIE & THOMPSON, Warrington (accepted ) 2,035 18 6 
2 a 2 . Market Street ( part or). 
er ma T. Tucker ; : 661 o 6 
2,005 W. Harris 608 5 2 
2,849 0 0 R. Finnegan A 
. Finneg: : : : 3 583 6 4 
BENNIE & THOMPSON accepted) . BAnerer 7, 
Pedley Street (p url of). 
Messrs. C.| T. Tucker ae 52217 5 
W. Harris 479 15 4 
R. Finnegan : ; : : 465 2.28 
BENNIE & THOMPSON (accepted) . 443 2 3 
Oe 
, Sree OO DISTINGTON. 
. ee 25 °°! For the enlargement of Dyon school, Distington. 
< 2,650 9 0 T. DAVIDSON, Parton-on-Solway (accepted } £946 
2,625 Glo e AVID N, vay ( wep ea ) 494 Io oO 
bi 
aed 2 2 FRYSTONE. 
° a) = . rs 
. 2,437 0 o| For the erection of fifty-two houses and shop at Frystone, 
: 2,370 0 Oo near Castleford, Yorks. Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNING- 
: 2,299 0 0 TON, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. 
Rainey Bros, : ; : : £9,950 0 o 
A Elstub . 77 ee 0 
. GsiE Gwe E. Martin . 9,325 0 oOo 
, 235 00 ‘Le Inte Carr 9,365 oO Oo 
pe C. A. Howson . : 243, 0 oO 
OG) coe ae OVS Tab cears-.Dimberli 
; Pe ckson & Dimberlime 8,449 IO oO 
239 ac Thompson & Son 8,230 0 oO 
Siang toe H. Niel & Son . 8,069 0 o 
aie ais W. Wilson & Son 72075) 17 6 
} 195 0 0 J. & J. Hallewell PSSOLOPLO 
: i eae T. G. Wright & Son. 7,288 Io o 
Gallagher Bros. 7,278 14 oO 
f2Perryr = ; 52036 4.10 
J. Wood & Son 7;093 3 4 
E, Birkhill : ‘ : : , mG, C03 = OO 
H. MOLLEKIN, Park Avenue, Pontefract (ac- 
cepted) . - : : 6,724 19 oO 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


PAG TAR PAVING. 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
| Moulded or Plain, 


‘IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
halte Manofacturers & Contractors. 
= 

Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
(CLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, &.E. 


YVITCHELL & CO. 
‘Art Metal Workers & Manufactorers, 
.CAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


‘ty description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
xrior of Oburches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
} Private Buildings, &c. 
and Estimatessupplied. Trial order solicited. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
Gy ‘MiG 


| 


ule) 


ip THE BESTS 
‘full. iptive 


/RLES D. 


| 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
London : 77 Queen Victoriz Street, E.C. | 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and | 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 
F, MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


] VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


* WARMING 


T. 


CONTRACT. 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


\ ~ James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
\ CHAS, WATSON,F.R,S.4.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 

Adapted to any Style of 

; Architecture, 

|, Peice Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 

mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
* Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


‘Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 
ic 
SS ss 

Fale %4 
Every description of Asphalte laid’and supplied, 


» FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S 


mR TO ESTABLISHED 
i 1851. 


2 SG 
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Se SUPPLEMENT 
GRIMSBY. | HARROW. 
For painting and distempeting the workhouse. For rane the ne brigade station, &c., Harrow-on- thet. 
L. TOWLE M Str : r. ERCY BENNETTS, surveyor. ¢ 
WLE, 10 Maud Street (accepted ) =£240"-0 0 Chan Coke Sen cee : a 
G. A. Burton. ° e ° . ° A 2 48 17, 0 } 
GUILDFORD. ‘i. Cole. ‘i i : : . . . «= 48992,0 | 
For the erection of an underground convenience for both sexes & IE eae Sons <r 4570. 9 | 
in North Street, Guildford. Mr. C. G, Mason, ee I meee —ti 
surveyor. L. White. _ : ; “ . 3 g + 42,0 0 
; H. Woodbridge . : é 4 ; B - ' 38e8o. -o 
R. Smith . : : . 5 : ‘ £1529 o oO J. Smith : : : , | 37.7 0 
A.&F.Gammon . : : ; ; I ee Oo oO rouse oe i a anti o 
TH Ges : : : . . » 1,237 0 0 COLLINS & LEE, Harrow w (accepted) . | +. = ans, | 
ne es Ck eee = 4 
Streeters & Todhunter . : : : yt68 § : 
Mitchell Bros. . 1138 Be 5 For street works in Springfield Road) Angel Road and Welldon | 
T. Swayne & Son, Stabe Road, Guildford dee Crescent. Mr. J. PERCY BENNETTS, surveyor. 
cepted). : 1,035 © O IWelldon Crescent. 
A Champniss . 5 : ¢ ; : - £2, 789 9 0 
HAMPTON. Wimpey & Co. : Z f 5 : 2,970 20. 0 
H. Brown . : . 3 aes : 2 2;680mG. 'o 
For the supplying and erection of cak cleft pale and deal J. Meston. E ; , : : . 5 eo 
fencing, &c, for. fifty:six cottages at Rosehill estate,| T, Adams eee t—S 
Sea, MiddfSex;- Mr. SIDNEY H. CHAMBERS,| Victoria Stone Co. . eee. ms 
bag & SONS, Maidenhead ted) oa 
J. Stenning & Sons, Ltd. . ; ; : Io o Oo eet SOA? ea (accep é ) mee | 
B Horton & Sons : 5 ‘ : 7O7e 0) 10) Chae 
J. Longley & Sons. neh mee htc oe 310 SLE 
Tagart, Morgan & Coles. ; ; : (1700 420) 20 A. Champniss . , ° , . : : 324.0 0 
E. C. White. : : : ‘ j . 740 0 0 H. Brown. - é ; 5 ‘ ‘ 4 280 0 oO 
R. Batcheller . : : ; : ; « -725.-8. 6 Wimpey & Co. . - : ; . : 277 2 0 
Riowland\Brosie 2 ae eres. (14 uo | J, MestOtl ee ee 277 9 0 
J. Wood & Co. . é ; ' ; TYGER oUs 10 Victoria Stone Co. . : ; : : : 276 0 0 
J. Barker & Co, Ltd. : : 2 ; POST aO (FO T. Adams : : -. 25 Game © 
M. G. King . 3 . : eos ; . 575.10 0 FREE & SONS (accepted) . : : : - 249 © 0 
W. Gardarn : c ; 3 ; d ; ne 2 Angel Rie a 
VL. MARSHALL, Godalming (ac cepted). . 330.0 0| A.Champniss.  . » > 9 See 245 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. . . 2 : . - 230.40 0 
H. Brown ; ° : : : : : 2270 | 
HOVE. J. Meston. : : . : : : «-, ZORRO: O| 
For providing and laying wood paving in George Street and Victoria Stone Co. : 204 0 0 
Church Road, Hove. T. Adams : : ‘ C : 20310 0 
THE IMPROVED Woop Co., LTD. (accepted) . £2,558 © Oo FREE & SONS epee z : : : 195 0 a 


HAM HILL STONE. 
OULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
Fee Office, NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAJ 


c 3 ‘ 59 | 
“impermeable” Concrete Pavin| 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. | 
ARTIFIG] Al STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wind 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. f 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. ; 


4 : FOR ALL CLIMATE 
: WATER-PROOF. _ROT-PROO! 
6 INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards a 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 187) 


WW. SALTER & CO 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, Lasement, and other floors, kc.; or any other” 
Asphalting worx. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


For Index of Advwertisers, see page * 


ie 


» 
. 
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| ——— >. OO a sss 


HEYWOOD. 


ection of new offices at the Phoenix Brewery, Green 
es Heywood. Mr. W. E. GILL, architect, Derby 


Chambers, Fleet Street, Soe 


| Taylor & Livesey : : : £21313 oO 
} Sutcliffe Bros. e . ° 2,170 O O 
| G. Twelves ‘ 2100" -O'--0 
| D. Diggle. 3 ‘ 2.038 o) a0) 
| Johnson 2,050 0 0 
. Inman . 2,045 0 0 
if. Tinline . ‘ : 2 2.020070 
Blakeley & Wild. ‘ . 1,985 0 Oo 
} Thamgpson & Brierley . : 1,980 0 0 
Berry . 1,979 10 © 
_'S, BARKER, Pilsw orth Road (accepted ) 1,900 0 O 
IRELAND. 


or the re-erection of a windmill (which was blown down by 
the recent storm) at Callan workhouse. 

|T. McKenzi& & Sons, Dublin (accepted) . 

| KETTERING. 

or the completion of fourteen private streets and parts of 
streets within tke district, comprising a total length of 


2 SOMO m.O 


o3 yards. Mr. T. READER SMITH, surveyor. 
“wo Wilson 4 F é ; £13,217 Ge 
W.H Pickin . 12,250 .0nt0 
J. C. Trueman. 12:22 OO 
_G. Henson 11,742 Io o 
A. Jewell I 1,665 0 Oo 
F, Kay 11,189 7 7 
A. Lewin & Son I1,t48 0 oO 
_W. G. Wilmott 10,859. 0 o 
Empire Stone Co. and J. Barlow 10,632 0 oO 


| LITTLEHAMPTON. 
| 


or the providing and laying of about 1,c21 yards of 3-inch 
_ diameter cast-iron mains, with sluice-valves, fire-hydrants 
_ and irregulars. in various roads in Littlehampton and 
| Wick. Mr. H. HowarD, surveyor, Town Offices, Little- 

hampton. 

Accepted tenders. 

W. Wallis, Littlehampton, cast-iron water-mains, 

Sete i. : ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ . £349 10 oO 
W. Wallis, paving and kerbing works . ZORRO AO 
NV. G. Harbour, Littlehampton, cast-iron culverts 47 10 0 


LONDON. 
For Admiralty buildings Soe): block 3, superstructure. 


A. N. Coles . : 118, oo 
J. Ferguson & Co, sh 353 one) 
J. F. Wright . 1c6,0c0 0 oO 
Higgs & Hill, Lid. 1C4,400 0 .O 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 103,900 0 Oo 
J. Chessum & Sons 102,850 0 Oo 
J. Shillitoe & Sons 102,0c0 0 oO 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 99,650 0 oa 
Perry & Co. . 97,251 0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 95,282 © oO 
B. E. Nightingale . ‘ 2,850 © o 
A. Kellett & Sons, Ltd. 91,740 0 «0 
C. Wall & Co. ; ; 90,950 0 oa 
Holloway Bros (London), Ltd. 87,700 a Oo 


LONGPARISH. 
For the erection of a steel girder and concrete bridge at South 


Side, Longparish, Andover. Mr. JOHN WorMALD, 

district surveyor. 
A G, O3enton £263 17 ae) 
P. Tryhorn & Son , 18f 14 oO 
T. W. Spratt ; : - 148 0 0 
Rogers & Wood . ; 146 12 o 
S. Bell. ; 143 5 0 
H. A. Annett & Son b 127 14 -o 
F. BEALE & SONS, Andover (accepted ) 119 10 o 


MACCLESFIELD. 

For the supply of the machinery required for new laundry at 
the workhouse. Messrs. WHITTAKER & BRADB URN, 
architects, 19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield 


Entwistle & Gass » £1,380 0.0 
J. Armstrong & Co. . 1,371 0 0 
J Braithwaite, Ltd. . : 1,209 1I © 
Manlove, Alliott & Co, Ltd. 1,185 0 © 
Tomlinson & Milan, Ltd. . 1,168 o o 
Moorwood, Son & Co., Ltd. 1,167 0 © 
Tullis & Co. 1,102 15 o 
C. Bell 1,055 I5 o 
Summerscales & Son, Ltd. ; 992; 7 0 
T. LRADFORD & Co, Salford (accepted ). 987 0 o 
Thomas & Taylor, Ltd. : 920 10 oO 
Cherry Tree Machine Co, Ltd. See ay; 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd. . 885 © o 


eae ss SHOULD SPECIFY 


Sta: (ABIES: 


> 


ino TESTED GUARANTEED - 
WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


} 30N & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


IELDON STONE. 


WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
‘ forall kinds of BULLDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
estified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WN STONE tools with fac ility, and combines C 2 APNESS 
With GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLovs | 
i Vor Prices and other Particulars apply to | 
\>oKx, WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby, KETTERING. | 
_ 


: SAFETY. LIFT AND ELEVATOR 0 
fts a Specialty. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner Li 


Jublin Bossi ; 
aid Marble Mantel=Pieces. 


Is beautiful long-lost art revived. 
‘Examples accur alely Restored¢ 
by SHARP & EMERY. 


‘Sreat B unswick Street, DUBLIN. 


(IPLES KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


HELLIWELL » @ 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


TENT BLAZING x: ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


THE i. | HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


VORKS;: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
ie + WT VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W,. 


ME LXIX, OF 


| Misomely. bound in Cloth, G 


Gilt Lettered, 2: 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cin “the ace 12s. 6d 


| 


| 


BALDWINS, Lro. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’” CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRONWORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


~ LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEEDHAM MARKET. SALCOMBE, 

For laying about 990 super yards of concrete paving at Need- | For providing, laying and jointing cast-iron water- -mains, co, 
hain Market, Suffolk. Mr. H. MILLER, surveyor, 16 Museum structing reservoir, pump well, foundations to engine at 
Street, Ipswich. putes &e. 

G. BURGOYNE A ee 38. 6d. per super W. E. BENNETT, Plymouth (accepted). : £yur to | 
ae | 
NORWICH. SCARBOROUGH. 

For forming, sewering and partly metalling a new road upon Eos ne, cee “fee store and cold ee boiler-roon 
Hotblack’s Dereham Road building estate. Messrs. Chea a ys & Gasee hi stores. Mess: 
Morcan & BUCKINGHAM, architects, 3 Redwell Street, ee SEE MAN, SONS & GASKELL, architects; 11 agesLai| 
Norwich. au ; 

Jj. Evans. >. : ; : ; : . THi669 0. 50 Bitkins ore : : : : : : » £4,820 Q | 
Wi. J.ctiaiinent ooo fae eet, tae FE aRO- “0 0 E. Good & Son ete Ch as 3,782 2 | 
T. & J. Burgoyne orn eer mee ee pete 2G" SO j..F. ee So te | 
F, Hipperson 9.32 ene ‘ : S09 *10° JO R, Cook & Co. . eee 
E. J. Edwards. ; ; : : eset ae oe J. Bastiman & Son . ° : : ‘ © 36088 0 | 
H.'S. WATLING, Norwich (accepied) . . . 42g 0 0] BUN & Smith  . + +) 05 ee 
. Watkinson . : . : ; ? +. Soya 5) 
OSWESTRY. W.T. ee eM 

For the erection of four cottages at Ifton Heath. Mr. W. H. UR a/ Ect Deen s “+ 4 3,450 0) 

SPAULL, architect, The Gables, Oswestry. BS a : : : : +) 9 ara O 

Céwatd & Co. Peat 4S J. Janam & Son, 16 Gladstone Street (ac- 
5 : ; : F £2; As 

J. Higgins ; ; ” ; E fe 12S AL MOSSZO cepted ) ane a ; : ; : oe Oo.) 
W: H. Thomas. 1,298 0 0 SIDBURY. a 
W. GRIFFITHS & SON, Ellesmere ( iccepted) 1,180 © ©] F.. the eréction of a house for thenmems J. B Clitierbu 
REIGATE. Messrs. BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 23 York Bla 

BH : Paige : Baker Street, W. 

For the construction of bacterial sewage-disposal works at the Bede 12 ’ 
sewage farm, Earlswood. Mr, FRED T, CLAYTON Henry Wilcock & Co, Wolverhampton . . £2,450 0) 
surveyor [. Morris & Sons, Shrewsbury. ; . « 2,280. 0) 

Ss. K hec fi su 6 | Henry Smith, Wolverley, Kidderminster, . 2,144 0) 
rm BSRagrhe ow CO. . . ¢ ° 53542 me 3 A, Estcourt & Sons, Gloucester* . + 25160 0D 
Fr. ae, s : ; e 2 4 pe Eo z * Recommended for acceptance. 
e 2 t iil . . ° . . . . ; 5 “ 
G. S. Faulkner : : : ; ; » 14,456 15 9 SWANSEA. 
Streeters . LoS . . : ‘ » 14,397 © O©| For street works in Norfolk Street. 
Davis, Ball & Co. . : : : . , 13,:275 9 10 Weaver Bros. . : ; i ! Z 06 10 3 
B. Cooke & Co... . . : : Seg; O4 le uO 30 Bennett Bros. . j : ‘ aia: a 115 
W. Cunliffe. 3 5 : Tee 12, 24eo 20 3 
BRAITHWAITE & Co, Newhay, Leeds (ac- _ SWINDON, g 
cepted ) = : : ‘ : . 12,189 0 © | For street works in various private streets. Mr, H. J; HA, 
borough surveyor. 
eee _ ROCHDALE, FREE Bros., Marlborough, Ashford Road £658 2s. 4 
For painting the outside of the Bridgefold property. Maidstone Road £125 19s &d, Rosebery Street £358 125. (|, 
W. H. Best, Yorkshire Street (accepzed ) Graham Street £355 16s. 2d. (accepted ). 


a : F, MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER M RCH 
a : 2. + BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARI ONC 
a a 1 | : Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, z. Cc. Telephone, 2 4 pee 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


works: ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, Me) be 
aroeday ante 14 King Street, Leeds. i 


rr { 


CONTRACTORS FOR aarp’ SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, ¢ 
EXECUTED IN Att PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Instituté, London, and Prudential Builch 
Holborn (Messrs. A: Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References fer Dura ility on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 ee ous 


Over 100,000 super. yards 


peas Travelling Crane 


For use in Also Makers of 
) TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
) SAW MILES, CRANES, 
: ei STONE YARDS, | OVERHEAD ROPE 3 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY € 
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WALES. 

For the erection of a shop and dwelling-house on site of old 

premises at Pontmolais. Mr. C. M. DAvIEs, architect, 
112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


| S. Hawkins . . £1,139 0 0 
| J. Jenkins "1,020 0 0 
| Jenkins Bros. . : A : : ; 987 0 0 

J. WILLIAMS, Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) . 878 @ o 


Received too late for Classification. 


DEWSBURY. 

Tor the erection of a choir vestry at St. John’s Church, 
Boothroyd, Dewsbury. Messrs. JOHN KirK & Sons, 
architects, Dewsbury. 

Accepted tenders, 
W. Scott & Sons, Dewsbury, mason and slater. 
S. Armitage & Sons, Dewsbury, joiner. 
F, Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber and heating engineer. 


‘or works in Lees Hall Road and Ingham Road, Thornhill 

Lees. Mr. S. W, PARKER, surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 

W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury, materials 
E. P. Sheard, Thornhill, labour only . 


SCOTLAND. . 
or the erection of the new infectious diseases hospital for the 
| Burgh of Ayr. 

Accepted tenders. 


-W. Watson & Sons, Ayr, mason, brick and 


steelwork : ; : ; .£4,569 8 tI 

| J. M‘Intyre, Ayr, carpenter and joiner 2,769 16 Oo 

‘A. Dalrymple, Ayr, slater and plumber 1;753E 2° 6 

W. A. Vass, Ayr, plaster and cementwork 656 12 8 
Kean & Wardrop, Glasgow, tile-laying and 

stoves : ; : : é 45 7 

J. H. Fulton, Ayr, painter : 220) 507-7, 


Total - 10,455 10 


HOLYHEAD. 
For carrying-out the electric-lighting scheme. 
Accepted tenders. 
ectric Construction Company, for plant, mains, 
Meldrum Bros , Manchester, destructer, boiler, 
buildings, steam-mill, £3,co9; alterations to 
8; erection of chimney, 4617. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
For painting work at the Knaresborough union workhouse. 
J. W. GILL, Denmark Street, Harrogate (ac- 
cefied ) - ; . . 


National El 
&e., £7600 ; 
Key £3,333 3 
buildings, £29 


. £29 I0 oO 
4,29 


| TRADE NOTES. 


THE Royal apartments used by His Majesty the King last 
week at Doncaster Racecourse have been furnished with an 
electric passenger lift by Messrs, Archibald Smith & Stevens, 
The machine is a duplicate of that erected for the King’s per- 
sonal use at Epsom by the same firm, and was during the 
King’s visit under the care of Mr. Major, on behalf of the 
makers and of the Doncaster race committee. 

THE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 37 King 
William Street, E.C., have obtained the contracts for fire. 
proof floors, and have commenced the work at the Hospital for 
Consumption, Liverpool, for which the architects are Messrs 
Grayson & Ould, of Liverpool ; and the new mission hall, 
Bethnal Green, for which the architect is Mr. S. Clifford Tee, 
50 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
tower at Cornholme, Lancashire, which shows time on one 
‘large dial, and strikes the hours, It has been made by Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, to the 
designs of Lord Grimtherpe. The same firm have just 
received an order to make a large chiming-clock with four dials 
from the Nelson Corporation, in the same neighbourhood, 

MESSRS, WILLIAM Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions 
from Mr. James C. Winn, J.P., The Grange, Aysgarth, 
Wensleydale, Yorks, to erect a new clock from Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s designs at the parish church, Aysgarth. The clock 
will chime the Great St. Mary’s of Cambridge quai ters, 
strike the hours on the large bell, and show the time upon two 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Bo'ness Town Council have arranged for the acquisition 
of ground at the east end of Main Street as a site for the 
generating station in connection with the lighting of the burgh 
by electricity. The site is at present occupied by some old 
house property, but accommodation is to be found for the 
tenants elsewhere. The purchase price was 1,245/, and the 
National Electric Wiring Company, the contractors for the 
scheme, have agreed to pay sinking fund, and interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent., on 1,000/. The rest is to be debited to 
street improvement, the Town Council having resolved to 
widen the thoroughfare by throwing some 20 feet at the widest 
part into the street. 


THE mayor (Councillor W. G. Thomas) presided over a 
special meeting on Tuesday of the Carnarvon Town Council, 
convened for the purpose of pushing forward the proposed 
electric-lighting scheme for the borough. The Council has 
entered into a provisional agreement with the National Electric 
Wiring Ccmpany for an electric installation at Carnarvon, the 
Corporation prov:ding capital to the extent of 17,02c/, and the 
company undertaking to construct the woiks and to maintain 
them for a period of years, repaying the Corporation annual in- 
stalments of principal and interest on the loan, together with all 
profics over and above a specified amount. Since the Corpora- 
tion made this provisional agreement the North Wales Power 
and Traction Company, Ltd, bad made an offer. The inquiry 
by the Local Goverrment Board has been fixed for Tuesday 
next. e 

THE extended electric-lighting scheme for Dublin has 
been practically completed and arrangements have now been 
made for the shutting-down of the Fleet Street generating 
station and the transference of the load to the Pigeon House 
Fort at midnight to-morrow (Saturday). The entire twenty 
sub-stations have been fully constructed and equipped, and the 
pressure tests to which the extra high-tension mains have had 
to be subjected have been carried out to the satisfaction of the 
consulting engineer. Private consumers in the new districts 
can have a supply direct from the Pigeon House station of the 
electrical energy for lighting and power purposes throughout 
the twenty-four hours. Some time back the experiment was 
made of temporarily shutting-down the Fleet Street plant and 
having the load taken over by the new plant at the Pigeon 
House. The result of this experiment was so satisfactory 


that arrangements for the permanent transference of the 


| cost of about 2,coo/. 


generating centre to the Pigeon House Fort were immediately 
made; and the remaining portion of the Fleet Street plant wii) 
be now removed by the contractors who have purchased it 
The space available after its withdrawal will be mainly usec 
{or storage purposes. Up to the present about 120 of the new 
arc lamps have been installed in some of the leading thorough. 
fares of the city; and they have been found very satisfactory 
both frcm the illuminating and mechanical points of view| 
Some: difficulty has been experienced in regard to the com. 
pletion of the arc-lamp contract, but the committee have taker 
steps to compel the contractors to effect the prompt delivery 0. 
the remainder. Guarantees have been furnished that all th 
arc lamps which have been ordered for the new system will bi 
completely installed by October 15. On that date, it is ex. 
pected, the working of the new system will be formal'y in: 
augurated. ! 


| 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Congregationalists of Stalybridge have decided to erec 
new Sunday schools on the: site of the old buildings i: 
Melbourne Street, which have done duty for the last sevent| 
years, and are now much too small to accommodate th) 
increasing number of scholars. 

THE congregation of the Bold Street Wesleyan church 
Warrington, are about to alter and improye the building at ; 
The scheme includes the removal of th 
railings in front of the chapel, the erection of four ornamenta 
lamps in their place, and the arrangement of the flags in fron 
so as to form an open entrance to the church. » | 

Av a number of Burnley places of worship structural altera 
tions and improvements have been in progress for some tim 
The parish church scheme, it is thovght, will take about si 
months to complete, and will entail a cost of about 4,cco/, | 
consists of the erection of a new clergy vestry, the removal ¢ 
one of the three galleries, the installation of the electric ligh 
the erection of a memorial to the late rector (Canon Parker 
and several other works. 

EXTENSIVE alterations are in progress at the Oxford Roa 
station of the Manchester, South Junction and Altrinchai| 
Railway The old offices are to be pulled down, and th) 
unoccupied piece of ground at the corner of Oxford Road an 
the entrance to the station is to be utilised for improving th 
approach and enlarging the station. The old buildirg cnt? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ESIGN FOR HULL TOWN HALI.—-PROPOSED EXTENSION. 


BILLIARD-ROOM IN CARNICK HOUSE, AYR. 
: ee 


F MEMORIAL CHANCEL FITTINGS IN ROTHBUBY 


‘TIONS O 
: — CaUsCH, NORTHUMBERLAND, 


HOUSE AT BYFLEET, SURREY. 
wouss IN DABTNELL PARK, BYFLEEL, SURREY. 


————————— 


psite side, which is now rarely used, is to be utilised as 
js. A large island platform is also to be constructed, 
1 will be reached by a subway. The erection of a more 
-,odious booking office and refreshment-rooms is also 
-4ed in the enlargement scheme. 

N Wednesday the foundation-stones of a new mission 
th in St. Mark’s district of the parish of Christ Church, 
« Bromwich, were laid The new church which it is 
) sed to build will accommodate 250 persons. The cost 
{ bu‘Iding will be 1,0co/. 
ge London County Council's workmen are engaged in 
jlishing a large number of houses to the north of Leather 
, upon the site of which dwellings will be built for the 
- se of rehousing families displaced by the progress of the 
-4-to-Holborn improvement. The new dwellings will 
le accommodation for 2,650 persons. Provision has 
2y been made for 4,000 of the dispossessed people. 
/ in the new dwellings will run from 55. to 125. 6/. per 
- according to the accommodation provided. 


‘tom October 1 the service to Dresden and Vienna by the 
tich-Hook of Holland route will be greatly accelerated. 
sagers leaving London, Liverpool Street station, at 
> M, will be due to arrive at Dresden 10.4 P M. the next 
stead of 12 55 P.M., and at Vienna v/a Dresden 7.35 A.M. 
cond day after departure instead of 2.40 P.M. 


ee 


VARIETIES. 


THE Eccles Wesleyan chapel has been redecorated after an 
installation of the electric light. The cost is about 1,099/. 

THE new vicarage at Royton, Lancs, which has cost 
1,90cZ, was dedicated on the 12th inst. 

THE new women’s infirmary at Stratford-on-Avon, erected 
and furnished at a cost of about 4,092/, to accommodate 
thirty-three patients, was opened on Tuesday last. 

THE premises of Messrs. A. Goslett & Co. plate-glass 
merchants, 127 to 131 Chating Cross Road, were seriously 
damaged by fire on the morning of the 15th inst. 

A NEW Wesleyan church at Little Lever, Farnworth, was 
opened last week. The church has been erected at a cost of 
over 4,000/, and will seat 500 persons. It replaces a chapel 
which has done duty since 185c. 

NEw naval barracks have just been completed at Ports- 
mouth in which accommodation is provided for over 6,020 
bluejackets and stokers. The ground covered is about a 
quarter of a mile square, while, where the old station stood, 
there has been erected a handsome building for the officers. 

THE formal opening of the new Linlithgow public school 
took place on the 7th inst The school is a plain, substantial 
two-storey erection, and consists of nine ordinary classrooms, 
in addition to a large central hall, cloak-rooms, teachers’ 
rooms, &c. The accommodation provided for is 548, and the 
cost of the building was about 5,09¢/. 

A NEY Roman Catholic church was opened last week at 
Prestatyn. It has been built at a cost of 2,509/. It is situate 
in Gronant Road, is built of red brick and is capable of accom- 
modating about 209 people. It is dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Francis. Mr. Edmund Kirby (Liverpool) was the architect 
of the new building, and Mr. T. Jones (Prestatyn) the con- 
tractor. 

THE Ebenezer Laptist chapel, Burnley Lane, Burnley, 
which has been closed for some weeks owing to extensive 
alterations, has been reopened. An electric installation, con- 
sisting of 120 lights, has been supplied, and a 3-manual organ 
with 43 stops and 2,032 pipes, for which the organ-loft has been 
much extended, has been erected. The alterations are esti- 
mated to have cost upwards of 1,3009/. 

ON the roth inst the president (Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.RIBA) and Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society entertained the members of the Library 
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Association, who are holding their annual conference in Leeds, 
to a smoking concert at the Queen’s Hotel, to meet the 
members of the Leeds Savage Club. Among those supporting 
Mr. Butler Wilson in the chair were the Lord Mayor of Leeds 
(Mr. John Ward), Professor Macneile Dixon (president of the 
Library Association), the vicar of Leeds (Dr. Gibson), Sir 
W. H. Bailey, Lieut.-Col. Robinson, Mr. Edmund Bogg (chief 
of the Leeds Savage Club), the Rev. N. Egerton Leigh, Dr. 
Coleman, Mr. F. H. Barr and Councillor S. A. Hirst. 


THE new Roman Catholic church of the Holy Ghost, at 
Basingstoke, which has been designed, built and adorned 
entirely at his own cost by the Very Rev. A. J. C. Scoles, 
rector of the Roman Catholic mission at Basingstoke, in 
celebration of his silver jubilee as a priest, was opened on 
Tuesday. The site of the church adjoins the ruins of the 
famous Chapel of the Holy Ghost, which was demolished by 
Cromwell’s army in the days of the Commonwealth at the time 
of the siege of Basing House. The new church is in the Early 
English style and the interior is elaborately decorated. The 
altar is of onyx, the pillars of marble and the tabernacle of pure 
gold. 

THE new church at the Cottridge, Worcestershire, was 
dedicated on the roth inst. It is designed to seat 700, and has 
been built at a cost of 10,0007, Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & 
Bewlay are the architects, and the architecture is a modern 
adaptation of the style which prevailed at the close of the 
fourteenth century. The principal materials used are red 
Leicester bricks, with external dressings in terra-cotta, and 
internal details in green Quarella stone. The chancel, with 
flatly canted apsidal end, is 35 feet long, 27 feet 6 inches wide 
and 32 feet high at the wall plate. The organ chamber opens 
on the north side of the chancel, and in the south side is a 
chapel for week-day services, The nave and aisles are 95 feet 
6 inches long, have open timber roofs at a flat pitch, covered 
with green slates. The church is admirably lighted, the 
clerestory having two windows and two lights in each bay, 
whilst there are coupled windows in each bay of the aisles. 
The chancel window has five lights, and the west window, of 
nine lights, is notable for its fine tracery. The contract was 
placed in the hands of Mr. W. Harvey Gibbs, of King’s Heath. 


St. EDMUND’s CHURCH, Hunstanton, was consecrated on 
the 5th inst. The church, situate on rising ground within 
sight of the sea, is a well-proportioned structure of flint and 
stone, with Carstone dressings, in the Decorated style of archi- 


tecture, and consists of nave, chancel, north and south : 
and western porch, but has no tower. It has seating alt 
modation for over 650. The commencement of the Bet 
the building dates back to 1864, when the work was begu 1 
the Rev. W. M. Church, vicar of Hunstanton from 78! 
1871. The chancel was opened in 1865, but the buildinyy 
partially destroyed by a storm in 1870. Following the viciia 
of the Rev. W. M. Church came that of the Rev. Aug 
Walker, and shortly after his advent to the parish he ren\, 
the effort to erect a suitable place of worship in what is kyy 
as New Hunstanton. With only 200/. in hand a contracly 
signed for the erection of a church, consisting of the res}, 
chancel, nave and south aisle, at the cost of 2,700/, E 
church was opened and dedicated by the Bishop of Rocls 
on July 29, 1872. Other additions have been made ‘f 
building, viz, the north aisle and a western porch, cy 

& 
ts 


cost of erection has been about 4,00c/. The internal add 
include a richly-carved pulpit, formerly in the choir of | 
borough Cathedral. 

IMPORTANT sewerage works have just been complet, 
Ashton-under- Lyne, and were formally inaugurated on Wey 
day last. They are situated on land about 43 acres in ee 
on Plantation Farm, in the borough of Dukinfield. They 
begun in 1899, and the bacteria system was adopted. [ 
bacteria beds are fifty-six in number, and each is about); 
twelfth of an acre in area, with a working depth of about Je 
For dealing with storm water there is a set of nine filter 2 
with a total area of about 14 acre and a working depth of jc 
3 feet.. The roughing and precipitation tanks are intend| 
be worked continuously, and are capable of containing jc 
12 of the daily dry-weather flow, which is estimated | 
1,237,0c0 gallons, The filtering medium in the bacteria\e 
is composed of rough clinkers, brickbats and fine clinker 
coarsest layer being at the bottom and the finest at tht 
It is intended to work these beds in cycles of eight hoursa 
per day, and under this system they will be capable of a 
with about 2,700,co0 gallons every twenty-four hours, or ¢it 
more than 2} times the daily dry-weather flow. The »1 
include commodioys administrative buildings. The estint 
cost of the whole undertaking is 88,0c0/, for which borrii 
powers have been obtained, | 


> } 
THE authorities at the St. Louis Exhibition (says the |: 
Chronicle), true to the national ideal of “licking creation): 
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\¥ to be a pharos, or round column, constructed entirely of 
1, 350 yards high. Round the outside walls a railway will 
fixed corkscrew fashion, up which an enormous carriage 
W cdavey over 800 passengers at once to the top, while inside 
J tower immense lifts will be continually going up and down 
~ those who prefer that mode of travelling. The cupola at 
} top will hold 7,002 people, and will be surmounted by the 
2st mast in the world, from which will float the largest flag 
‘ne world. The inside of the tower is to be set from top to 
om with crystals, over which rays of different colours will 
i, so that the passengers will have the impression of 
r elling through an enormous diamond. Round the foot will 
{ich an immense lake, whose waters, agitated by powerful 
shines, will rise in waves which, of course, will also be 
i biggest in the world. The Eiffel Tower and all other 
+ ctures in the effete Old World are, indeed, to be hopelessly 
gysed, and once more we get a concrete example of the 
rican tall story. 

DURING the summer (says the Sco/sszan) alterations have 
¢1in progress at Balmoral Castle, not of any structural 
jortance, but having to do more with the internal economy 
¢ efficient working of the domestic side of the establishment. 

{ year certain antiquated kitchen arrangements were dealt 
j, and a new installation of hot-water pipes to the bath- 

yas, &e, was introduced. This year what was done was to 
/)del and extend the accommodation for servants by the 

{tion of a new wing. The external features of the new 

j are of a pleasing character. The work is in grey granite, 

Jits architectural features consist of dormer windows and 

jive chimney heads. In the pediment of each dormer 

|» is an ornamental sculptured design. That in the centre 

jhe royal monogram “E.R.,” and the date 1933; another 

’s the Scottish lion enclosed in a treasure ; a third acrown 

| the rose, thistle and shamrock around it. An internal 

tation of a humble but useful nature has been the 

{duction into the castle of a luggage and coal lift, which 

jrto it has not possessed. Nothing has been done 

ne royal apartments or to the guest chambers, which 

jin as they were in the time of the late Queen, but the 

) entrance-hall has internally been considerably improved in 

yarance. Formerly the walls were of plain wood; now 

«have been panelled with the native Scottish pine grown 

¢ Royal forest. The panelling extends to the top of the 

5, and the space between it and the cornice has been left 

tags’ heads. Fronting the entrance is a-large niche, where 


4 


for many years stood a statue of Malcolm Canmore.. This has 
been removed to the ball-room, and in its stead has been placed 
upon a suitable pedestal an early bust in white marble of Her 
late Majesty, which formerly stood ona simple bracket on one 
of the side walls. On an ornamental panel below the pedestal 
has been carved “ Victoria, 1819-1901,” and on a similar panel 
over it appears the Royal monogram ‘E.R.,” with the date 
1993. An overmantel of beautiful design, executed in Scots 
pine, has been constructed over the fireplace, and in the centre 
is a square panel, on which has been carved a fine representa- 


tion of the Royal arms, copied from the Great: Seal of Scotland, 
with the Scottish lion in the first and fourth quarter. Sir Row- 
and Anderson, Edinburgh, was entrusted by His Majesty with 
the work at the Castle. 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 


THE awards have just been made by the jury in connection 
with the above exhibition, and it is not surprising to find that 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons and Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co. 
have secured so many medals for their fire-extinguishing 
appliances. The Columbian Company have secured two gold 
medals for fireproof construction. We notice also the Expanded 
Metal Company, for metal lathing, St. Pancras Iron Company 
and Ratner & Co., for building equipment, have secured gold 
medals. The following list of awards will doubtless be of 
interest to our readers :— 


I.—COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
LIST, OF SPECIAL AWARDS: 


Award 
Diploma 


Shand, Mason & Co. 3 Gold 
For Automatic Fire Alarm Systems. 

Pearson Fire Alarm, Ltd. : , Gold 

Siemens Electrical Appliances Co., Ltd. Gold 

Hensel & Co., P. F . : Silver 

May-Oatway Fire Appliances, Ltd. Silver 

Schoppe, Oscar, Berlin ; : : Silver 
For Fire-resistine Doors. 

Grimsley, T. G. (for Curfew Armoured Fire Door C ye) Silver 
For Firé-vesisting Glass. 

Pilkington Bros., Ltd. Silver 
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Works: Kaleyards, 
CH ESTER. 
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LIAMS BROS. & CO. 


a 
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eee [: 
For Fire-resisting Windows. Class 2.—Life-saving Appliances. 
Hayes, Geo., New York . 4 ‘ ; : ; . Silver Bayley’s ae Ltd. . . : . . . . ; ae Ga 
Dinger, A. : . . 4 5 Br 


: LEN pt Fries & Sons, J. Se Frankfort. : : : «ere Silt: 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd... ° . 5 . Gold Honig, Aug. G. M. B. H., Cologne . : r ee a 


For Horsed is Magirus, C. D., Ulm. . . . ; =: ae. Ga 
Shand, Mason:& Co. . . : . Silver Perta, Cav., Paola, Milan . ; : ‘. : a Sil: 
Smith & Co.s/obhn em 4 . 5 i : 5 > Brig 
For Horsed Combined Cie Engines ca Fire Escapes. Waddington ¢ Co. ; ; < < : : Br » 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. is > ; ; . Silver Group 3,—Fire CAaLis. ; 
For Motor Steam Fire Engines. Classes 1 and 2.—Fire Alarms, Thee and Telegraphs, 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. : 5 - ; . Gold Bergmann Electrical Works ‘ ee. Bil 
For Metal ee ° ree ae Spain i : : 5 : 4 z re 
= = 5 ; 3 : i : = Bil 
New Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., The : 5 . . Gold General Electric Co. (1900), L td. ; : ; i. Ge 
For Thermostats ee National Telephone Co., Ltd. . : “ ‘ : ~ Gi 
Hensel & Co., P., London 5 ‘ . Gold Stuart & Moore. 5 5 A - + Silr 
: Es Siemens Electrical Appliances Go: ‘. Ltd. a : 3 5 et 
AWARDS FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE AND UTILITY. Siemens i& Malsken erin ; 2 : Gl 
Group I.—FIRE PREVENTION. Vester, Max, Leipzig . ; ; : E . Biz 
Class 1.—Building Construction. chap o Grour 5.—AMBULANCE SERVIC2, 
eae Class 2.—Ambulance Equipments. 
British Uralite Co., Lt’. . ; . . : : .’ Silver | Carters. . : 4 i : ia Ci 
Brown, A. E. . . . : : . Bronze | Vartmann, Paul Berlin - : 5 3 5 " t Bk 
Columbian Fireproofing Co: Ltd. ‘ : is : . Gold Wilson & Stockall 5 i = ; . . : . Gi 
Dashwood, F. . < ‘ ; é . 6 é - Bronze Group 12:--CENBR AT EEE 
Homan & ‘Rodgers 5 3 ; F ; ; : . Silver 
King & Co., J. PARES { ; : . Silver | Drew-Bear Perks & Gor, sLit@s. : 5 5 - 4 Gil 
Millars’ Karri and Jarrah Fores titd. : é A . Gold Heathman & Co., J. H. : : : : : . = Size 
Patent Impervious Stone Co., Lid. . : : g . Silver | Marmorite . : é : . : . . Bi 
Roxbysehe ees sj : 3 5 P . Bronze | Synchronome Co., The : : : : : « UR sibs 
Stoffert, Rud. A., Glasgow 5 : : : : . Bronze we 
Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. . : Ss ; . Silver 
Thompson, Jabez : ; 3 5 ; é 3 . bronze THE MIDLAND HOTEL, MANCHESTER, — 
Class 2.—Building Equipment. Messrs. W. HOFLER, of Soho Square, inform us 
Clayton Fire Extinguishing V enilanne Co., Ltd., The . Silver | they supplied a large portion of the decoration and furnitu|; 
Ratner SaferCo: ; ; ; ead the new hotel. For the popular restaurant and luncheon) 
ae Ltd., The . f : f ‘ ; : Saieold they produced the whole of the wood panelling, tiling anda 
. Pancras Iron Works. L ; MerGold strip flooring, as well as the whole of the wood panelling, 


and counter fittings, stencilled canvas, frieze, fireplace n 


eae c ] bu 6 
OE ee ae 1 Safe HI. ‘ottomans in the basement .bar smoke-room. Messrs. Hi 


Simplex S:eel Conduit Co. . : ey os - «+ + Gold | tiled and panelled the circular staircase leading to the baseitr 
Group 2.—FIRE FIGHTING. billiard-room, and supplied the furniture to basement ) 
Classes 1 and 2.--Fire-extinguishing and Life-saving App-iances. smoke-room and a large number of bedroom suites, togeie 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. . : ; : : 3 . Gold | with a quantity of other smaller details in and abouth 
Shand, Mason & Co. . : : , : : : . Gold | building. 


| “GTREBEL’S : 
ORIGINAL COUNTER-CURRENT . 


GECTIONAL BOILERS 


For Low-Pressure Steam and Hot-Water Heating, as we 
as for all other Purposes for which Hot-Water or Low 
Pressure Steam are required. ° 


EFFICIENCY OWER 94 PER CENT. 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. RELIABLE. LOW COS 
OVER 10,000 IN USE. PERFECT SAFETY. —_ 


WHITE, CHILD & BENEY, L™ 7 
LONDON—62 & 63 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, EC. | 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL = WHITE GLASS TILE 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, 3/G@; 21-0z. Glass, 4f/=— per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL BROS., Pioneers of the Class Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWEL! 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Fuld particulars on appli! 
ee a ec ge 


American Maple Floorin 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introdué 


D 4 Ww ITT & Cc O Mi PA ne Y; 1 6 8 TO 2 76 DRU MMOND, STREET, % 
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THE CITY BRIDGES. 


i .nnual statement of the produce and expenditure of the 
|. House Estates of the City shows that last year, 
hag 4 balance from 190t of 3886/, the receipts were 
_ 3/., of which 117,368/. was produced by rents and quit 
13,3220 by interest on securities, and 9,456/. realised by 
eof a piece of land on the southern approach to the 
, Bridge. The expenditure amounted to 117,452/. The 
,ement of the estates and the collection of rents cost 
/,; income-tax and other obligatory charges amounted 
{58/.; the lighting, cleaning and repairing of London 
¢: cost 1,848/.; Blackfriars Bridge, 2,805/ ; Southwark 
¢:, 1,120/.; and the Tower Bridge, 18,9617, ; the City 
| Fund, for watching the bridges, 2,c00/.; interest on 
1 Bridge loans, 32,925/.; and loans repaid, 34,4242. 
, is thus a balance to the good on the year of 19,9812 
oans remaining on the Tower Bridge amount to 
ol, of which 35,6co/. will be paid off during the present 
. Aloan of 32,000/. has been raised for the widening of 


/n Bridge, which is now in progress. 


HUNGERFORD DRAINAGE SCHEME, 


s{ungerford Rural District Council having applied to the 
-Government Board for their sanction to borrow 8,500/. 
| purposes of carrying out works for sewerage and sewage 
.al for the parish of Hungerford, Colonel A. G. Durnford, 
‘Local Government Board Inspector, attended at the 
;all, Hungerford, on the 11th inst, to hold an inquiry 
ference to the application. 

‘isiderable interest had been aroused by the proposed 
ge and drainage schemes, and there was a representa- 
:endance of residents in the district. Others also present 
id:—Mr. R. O. B. Lane (counsel for the Hungerford 
/Souncil, instructed by Mr. H. D’o. Astley, clerk), Mr H. 
-nphties, consulting engineer (a member of the engineer- 
f1 of Trant, Brown & Humphries, of Westminster), Mr. 
74s and Mr. Murphy (representing the Great Western 
iy Company), Mr. Drummond and Mr. Barnett (repre- 
| the Thames Conservancy), Mr. H. D’o. W. Astley 
|o the Rural Council), Mr. Earle (Feoffee), Mr. Hawkins 


i 


JENNINGS’ 


(assistant overseer), Mr. Powell (surveyor, Hungerford Rural 
Council), Mr. C_R. Hopkins (vice-chairman, Parish Council), 
Dr. Major, Mr, Harding and Mr Mapson (Hungerford Rural 
Council), Messrs. Beard, E. Lowe and Phelps (Hungerford 
Parish Council), and Messrs. Platt, E. Barnard, Fowler, Parfitt, 
Adnams, Cundell, J] Dredge, A E. Allright, &c. 

Mr Lane, in opening the case for the Hungerford Rural 
Council, drew attention to the fact that that body had made 
application for sanction to borrow the sum of 8,5co/. in respect 
to the drainage of Hungerford. There had been several 
previous schemes under the consideration of the Council, but 
great difficulty had been experienced in the matter of getting 
land. He thought he should that day be able to show that the 
land now suggested was practically the only suitable piece 
which the Council were able to get. In one of the previous: 
applications, the Local Government Board were willing to 
grant the application, and gave their sanction on condition 
that the land was raised 2 feet, but it was found that the 
expense would be too great That day Mr. Humphries would 
tell them as to the suitability of the present land. 

Mr. Humphries, who said he was engaged upon the prepara- 
tion of schemes for sewage disposal, then gave details of the 
scheme, which, he said, was most up to date, and, besides 
being economical, was eminently fitted for a town the size of 
Hungerford. Three-eighths of the sewage wou'd be taken to 
the outfall by means of gravitation, so that they would only 
have to pump five-eighths, which would in itself be a consider- 
able saving of expense. There would be three ejectors to lift 
the sewage, one to be in the High Street, so as to save boring 
under the canal. The lifting capacity per day would be 
considerable, raising some 11,009 gallons per day. 

Mr. Saunders, representing the Great Western Railway 
Company, made an objection to the situation of the proposed 
works, in-addition to their being near the Great Western Rail- 
way station. 

Mr. Humphries assured Mr. Saunders that no nuisance 
would be caused, as the sewage would not appear in the open 
until it had left the septic tank, 

Mr. Alexander, one of the residents in the neighbourhood 
where the mains will cross his property, asked if they would 
receive compensation for any loss sustained. 

Mr. Humphries assured Mr. Alexander that ample com- 
pensation would be awarded. 

This ended the inquiry, and Colonel Durnford and others 
proceeded to the proposed site to inspect it. 


PATENT 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 


PLEX BATH VALVE 


HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 

Cold water can only be admitted first, thus preventing 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scalding. 


: Be — 
Cos 


i é = : PE Spe 
TY i Supplied to H.M. the K t Wind Castle, and various 
— aii \ 40.) Repidonoes: at. tha Mokility. 


// 
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a AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


eee THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH-AIR 
VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE, 


ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, 
and other important Buildings. 


CJENNINGS.LONVON  — 


‘N THE BANK OF 


IN EW. SH OWROO Ms , Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the New and Extensive 
Me . : Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. Catalogues on application to 


_ GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


PECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING- 
Sixx LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. Telephone, 
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SILICON AND IRON. 


AT the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute Mr. Thomas 
Baker (Sheffield) read a paper on this subject. Professor Howe, 
he said, after studying the various. theories put forward by 
different authors, concluded that. there was no direct evidence 
that silicon had any bad effect on the toughness or durability of 
steel. From particulars of experiments made by Mr. Hadfield, 
Mr. H. H. Campbell had deduced that silicon cannot be 
classed among the highly injurious elements. It would there- 
fore, said Mr. Baker, only be reasonable to suppose that small 
quantities could not exert a very deleterious influence. The 
chief difficulty in the various experiments appeared to be that 
of obtaining iron in the molten condition sufficiently pure and 
ferro-silicon with small amounts of carbon and manganese. 
Mr. Baker proceeded to report the result of a research con- 
ducted by himself, having for its object the preparation of a 
series of alloys of silicon and iron, with traces only of other 
elements. Silicon, he said, seemed to confer upon iron the 
property of passing very quickly from the liquid to the solid 
condition, resembling in this respect the effect of phosphorus 
on copper and tin. With regard to the effect of silicon on the 
mechanical properties of iron, Mr, Baker stated that although 
the addition of silicon to, iron increased the’elastic limit and 
tenacity of iron, such increase was only obtained by loss of 
ductility, which loss, provided the material had been well an- 
nealed, was very small until the silicon reached 3 per cent., 
after which it became very great, the ductility almost becoming 
zero, with 4 per cent. of silicon. The alloys gradually increased 
in hardness with the addition’ of silicon, and after exceeding 
5 per cent, silicon required great skill and care in machinery 
in order to avoid fracture of the bar. 

Professor Turner anid Mr. Alfred Campion (Carnegie gold 
medallist) bore testimony to the value of the work of Mr. 
Baker, and this concluded the papers. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE ROUND THE WORLD. 
Mr. ROBERT BOYLE, of Robert Boyle & Son, the well-known 
ventilating engineers of London and Glasgow, has recently 
returned from what constitutes his eighth sanitary crusade 
round the world, he having circled the globe that number of 
times, preaching the gospel of pure air, and advocating the 


——————— rr 
adoption of hygienic measures that would tend to secu, {l 
better health and consequent welfare of the peoples Ct 
many countries he has visited from “China to Pery 
Boyle having on one of his crusades travelled through’ ‘ 
to its most remote boundaries, and last year the West | 
and South America. Mr. Boyle is a practical as welll, 
scientific exponent of the laws of health, having devotely 
whole life to the cause, and among the many benefits hh 
conferred on humanity as a pioneer in sanitary reform m| } 
mentioned the 109,coo/. gift he made last year on the oes 
of His Majesty’s Coronation, for the purpose of promotin 
teaching of hygiene in the schools and colleges of the eli 
and inculcating the benefits to be derived from breathing), 
air, and so make a strong and healthy people and a strony 
healthy empire, 


| 
OIL FUEL. | 


THE increasing interest and steady progress in the emplon). 
of oil as fuel for various purposes suggests the compilatn 
a paper submitted by Mr. A. M Bell to the British Associ 
Oil fuel has been a favourite field for the ingenuy 
inventors for many years. The first applications appe: 
have been made in France, but numerous experimental ‘st 
lations have followed, and in Russia its general emplo'y 
may be said to have commenced about 1870, when the del 
ment of the enormous oil supplies of the Apcheron pens 
became an accomplished fact and the first oil-fuel stin 
appeared on the Caspian Sea a 
In the United States, where the crude oil of the Peis 
vanian field contains a larger percentage of light oil, th; 
of liquid fuel until recently has been on a less extended !2 
now, however, the discoveries in California and Texas): 
provided enormous supplies of crude oil, practically onl 
able for this service, and great advances have conseq: 
been made in its use. | 
In this country many attempts have been made, but \i 
to the absence of regular supplies progress has not be) 
rapid as in the cases mentioned above. The manufact 
oil gas and carburetted water gas has, however, thrown } 
market products of a character only suitable for fue|< 
rendered its adoption possible on a limited scale, 
The different methods of burning oil fuel may be sumnn 


WROUGH 


AGETYLENE LIGHTING 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 


ver 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects 
ESTIMATES ON PLANS, &c., FREE. | 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. FULL ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE| 


THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. | 


At_the recent “Home Office Test” we obtained 5.22 cubic feet of gas per Ik, 
ef carbide. | 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


y j 


aaa PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. 


0 and others, to which we can refer, 


VYLE'S ! 
PATENT He 
NEW ) He 
AND Are the most reliable, most effective, and ch st off i i F ae 
FLSY : most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. : COSTLY 
i400 |//#] Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) 4) "™? 
| Lightning Conductors. wet) OF 
Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by jj TESTING. 
competent electricians. 


DIXON & CORBITT = 
R. S. NEWALL & GO., LO. 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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slows :—(1) Those wherein it is burned in bulk form; 
yn a sprayed or atomised condition; and (3) consumed as 
{ur or gas. The first mentioned procedure has received 
( application in Russia, whereas the last has enlisted most 
4 tion in the United States owing to the lighter character 
‘he oils available. Generally, however, the second or 
| ing system may be looked upon as the favourite, most 
» rally adopted, and probably the most successful; hence the 
. attempts at improvement appear to have been devoted to 
“The most effective device is doubtless that requiring the 
4 quantity of the atomising agent (steam or compressed 
yor operation, and unti! recently the attention of workers 
\\s direction has been centred on the burner employed, the 
j ruction of the furnace, which is of as much importance for 
‘od result, being somewhat neglected. Further, a due 
1 deration of the admittance, distribution and temperature 
's air for combustion is absolutely essential to success. 

he latest developments of spraying apparatus point to the 
) yment of oil fuel under pressure, heated toa high tempera- 
);prayed with dry steam, and the fire fed with heated air for 
j ustion, 

yr steamers the use of oil fuel possesses advantages over 
yn excess of those which can be urged in its favour when 
jyed on land: reduced storage space, less number of men 
ed, an increased steaming capacity from a given supply 
fl, are points of the greatest value from the marine aspect 
i; question, : 

ir locomotives the assistance of oil fuel is valuable on the 
{uns without stopping, now becoming common, the diffi- 
ts of firing and the trouble from dirty fires being no longer 
jit, The application in this direction has been much 
phe and simplified during the past few years with a view 
s uring the reliability of the apparatus under all conditions 
hee and the method devised by Mr. Holden, of the 

Eastern Railway, of arranging the apparatus has been 

ively adopted owing to the opportunities it affords for the 
| solid or liquid fuel, or both, at will or as circumstances 
jake most desirable 

, Russia and the United States some hundreds of locomo- 
re regularly running, using oil as fuel; and numerous 
J les are to be found in this and other countries where coal 
|come an expensive commodity. 
Ir furnace work oil fuel offers unique advantages, and 
Hinteresting applications have been made to meet the 
cl requirements of annealing, tempering, metal melting, 
= 


brazing, &c. In glass-making and enamelling oil fuel has met 
with considerable adoption, and portable furnaces of all kinds 
are successfully operated with it; in bridgework, shipbuilding, 
&c., oil-fired rivet furnaces are to be preferred to any form of 
solid fuel-heating device. 

In storage oil fuel has many favourable features, It 
occupies a minimum of space, does not deteriorate by exposure; 
and is easier of transportation and distribution. } 

In the Far East and many Oriental countries the importa- 
tion of oil fuel has now become a regular undertaking, and 
supplies are guaranteed in many cases where wocd has become 
scarce and imported coal an almost prohibitive article, 


BRITTLENESS OF STEEL. 


THE ability of materials in general and steel in particular to 
withstand shock is a subject of great importance to all engi- 
neers, and a paper by Mr. E. G. Izod was read before the 
British Association on the pendulum apparatus for testing 
steel as regards brittleness, giving an outline of the systems 
generally in use for carrying out brittleness tests, with remarks 
on each; and further explaining the use of the pendulum appa- 
tus, as used by Messrs. Willans & Robinson, with the reasons 
that led to its adoption. 

Tests by shock or tests for brittleness have from the earliest 
times been used by engineers, especially on the Continent; 
and Swedenborg, in 1734, gives some interesting particulars of 
the rule-of-thumb tests carried out by purchasers of iron in 
those days; and in nearly every case an impact or brittleness 
test was used, which though only empirical was no doubt all 
that was required, and gave a deal of useful information 

At the present time, probably owing to the state of perfec- 
tion to which the testing machine has been brought, there is 
too much inclination to neglect other properties of material 
which the usual tests do not detect, but which are quite as 
important as the usual standard physical tests; and that this 
is so is shown by M. Fremont’s paper, published by the Société 
d’Encouragement pour l’Industrie Nationale, September 1901, 
in which he throws an extraordinary light on the brittleness 
question, and gives several instances where serious fractures’ in 
structural and other steel were not accounted for by any of the 
ordinary testing methods, but were readily explained when 
tested for brittleness by an impact machine. 

At Messrs. Willans & Robinson’s, Rugby, it has long been 
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No. 6395. DE LAVAL PATENT STEAM TURBINE DYNAMO, 


a. 
yi 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


EFENWOOD & BATLEY, um. 


ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 


CTRIGAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 


MOTORS and 
DYNAMOS. 


DE LAVAL’S PATENT STEAM 
TURBINE MOTORS, - 
TURBINE DYNAMOS, 
PUMPS and FANS. 


ADVANTAGES— 
Small Space Occupied. 
No Vibration. 
No Special Foundations Required. 
Economy in Steam Consumption, 
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felt that a method of testing such as used by M. Fremont and 
others was wanted to detect the reason for certain fractures 
which were inexplicable by the ordinary methods used; and an 
‘experimental pendulum impact machine was made, and the 
tests carried out with it gave promise of such good results that 
a standard machine ‘was made and is in use at the present 
time, giving results which gain in importance with every series 
.of experiments carried out on it. 

Many types of impact machines are used, but the pendulum 
form of apparatus seems to. give most satisfactory results; it 
can be calibrated to give direct readings for energy absorbed, 
and lends itself to very quick working even by an inexperienced 
operator. 

The idea of the arrangement is as follows :—A weight is 
suspended pendulum-wise on a stiff rod, which swings from a 
centre designed to be-as frictionless as possible. This weight 
or tup is then moved out of the vertical and allowed to fall on 
to the free end of a test-piece gripped by the other end in a 
vice, the specimen being notched to locate the break, the 
height of fall being always made sufficient to cause fracture 
with one blow. A suitable measuring arrangement is used to 
record the energy remaining in the weight after fracture of 
test-piece has occurred ; and this subtracted from the cal- 
culated energy in the tup before fracture gives the energy 
required to break the specimen. Measurements are taken of 
the test-piece, and results are transferred to equivalent energy 
absorbed on specimen I inch square. 


WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
THE following candidates have been successful in the com- 
petition for the Whitworth Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
5993 :— 
ELECTED TO SCHOLARSHIPS OF 125/. A YEAR EACH, 
TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS. 


Name. Age. Occupation. Address. 


J. S. Nicholson . 23 Demonstrator of Engi- Alford, Aberdeen- 


neering shire, N.B. 
L. Southerns 25 Engineering student . Retford, Notts 
A. J. Simpson 22 Engineering student . Edinburgh 
A; Gray- 21 Engineer Edinburgh 


ELECTED TO EXHIBITIONS OF 50/. A YEAR WAcrE 
TENABLE FOR ONE YEAR, 


F. G. Turner 
J. Cunningham 
W. Welch . 


E. W. Spalding . 


W. E. Hogg 


A. R. Stamford . 


J. Lloyd 


J. A. Davenport . 


S. S. Spears 
J. Lees : 
W. H. Powell 


EB. Co Trew. 


F. W. B. Sellers. | 


J. E. diister 
. W. Bailey 


. H. Pomeroy .— 


*, Newell . 


] 
R 
VG, 
Cin|eeeses 
F 
E. G. Nicholls 


M. K. Pedlar 


G. F. Sutherland. | 


C. I. Sutton 
REL Batre 
W. H. Hemer 


jE Nicol age. 
F. E. Pollard 
A. Sykes -. 
W. C. Kimber 
H. F. Elliott 
D. Richardson 


19 
19 
20 
fay E 
22 
21 
20 
25 
19 
19 
24 
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Fitter’s apprentice Southsea 
Draughtsman Banbury | 7 
Fitter’s apprentice London . 
Draughtsman Lincoln 
| Civil engineer London - | 
Draughtsman Plumstead by 
| Fitter’s apprentice Pembroke 1 
| Engineer Liverpool r 
Vitter’s apprentice Sheerness-o 5 
Fitter’s apprentice _. | Suuthsea 
Science teacher (late 
engineer’s apprentice) | London 
| Fitter’s apprentice Landport, 
| mouth 
' Student (late engincer) | Sutton, Suny 
Draughtsman Doncaster | 
| Fitter’s apprentice Manor Paris 
| Fitter’s apprentice London 
| Student (late mechanic) | London 
Fitter : . | Plumstead; ¢ 
Student (late — engi- | 
neer’s apprentice) . | Swansea | 
| Fitter’s apprentice East Stond 
| : Devon 
| Engineer Aberdeen, |I 
| Engineer Plumstead, \¢ 
| Draughisman . | Barrow-in- ji 
| Student (late engineer's | 
apprentice) « | Devonport} 
| Draughtsman. . | Barrhead, |] 
| Student (late mechanic) | Eastwood, 
' Mechanic . . | Hnddersfie! 
Engineer . .| London | 
Draughtsman... . | Plumstead, 
Student (late engineer’s 
apprentice) Crewe 


; | 
ALUMINIUM AS AN ELECTRICAL CONDU(' 
A PAPER was read at Southport by Mr. J. B. C. Kersha | 
made tests in order to ascertain the resistance to cod 
offered by commercial aluminium rod and wire unc 
conditions obtaining, with exposed bare overhead y 
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HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 


ELECTRIC 


PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 

EASE OF . 
CONTROL. 
SMOOTHEST 
RUNNING. 


“IT IS ALMOST HUMAN.” 


LIETS ORIGINAL 


Suitable for every class of Door. 
Is the first and best Door Check and Spring on) 
the Market. 


Superior to all imitations and competitors. 
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oles of galvanised iron wire and of copper and tinned 
) er wire were also submitted to atmospheric exposure. It 
) ared that all the samples of aluminium gained in weight 
1ig exposure, and that all were pitted and corroded, 
‘cially on the under side where the water drops had 
I ted and dried. .The rods appeared to have suffered 
-r less than the wires, and it was therefore probable that, 
te course of drawing down, aluminium wire underwent 
,ical change. The author claimed to have proved that 
i of the aluminium rod and wire which was being manu- 
«red and sold in England for electrical purposes in the 
.; 1899 and 1991 was not able to stand atmospheric 
j5ure on the coast of Lancashire without corrosion. It was 
a fair deduction from these exposure tests to assert that 
. inium manufacturers had yet to prove the metal a satis- 
ry and durable substitute for copper in bare overhead 
, mission lines, or for electrical work which involved 
jsure to climates near the sea coast. — Ae 
{r, B. Hopkinson gave instances in which aluminium 
ed with 1°12 per cent. of iron to give it hardness had been 
« for electrical conductors, and had to be discontinued 
yx to its high co-efficient of expansion, which led to its 
, ng in hot weather. ; 
rofessor Wilson pointed out that the test wires were ex- 
‘1 to sea air, and so did not have an average test, but he 
- ot think, even on the figures shown, that it came out very 
ao 
‘ry, Ernest Wilson read a paper on the electrical con- 
. vity of certain aluminium alloys as affected by exposure to 
) on atmosphere. Two series of tests had been made. A 
j2r aluminium alloy had not diminished in conductivity to a 
«er extent than copper, but further exposure had a detri- 
sal effect. The author concluded that copper alone should 
¥e used in comparatively large quantity for exposed light 
jinium alloys. 
| 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
jis address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section 
2 British Association Mr. E. W. Brabrook said:— 
', has been observed that the co-operative societies are 
¢ly undertaking the work of providing houses for their 
bers, and to that it may be added that the friendly 
(ties are more and more tending to adopt the practice of 
fng money to members on mortgage as one of the most 


+ 


= 


“-MERRYWEATHER 


‘n Fires in Tall Buildings and Water Supply to Mansions. 


remunerative forms of investment open to them. The building 
societies, which were established for that purpose only, are still 
carrying on the same work, and the combined operation of all 
three ought to produce a material effect'on the prosperity and 
well-being of the industrial population. Building Societies 
alone advance as much as 9,c00,000/. a year on mortgage. 

Building societies have passed through a crisis. The 
incorporated societies reached their highest point of prosperity 
in 1887, when their capital amounted to fifty-four millions; by 
1894 it had fallen to below forty-three millions. The Building 
Societies Act, 1894, required of societies a fuller distlosure of 
the real state of their affairs than had previously béen called 
for. The result was to show that, apart from the special 
scandal caused by the fraudulent proceedings of the Liberator 
Society, there were hitherto undisclosed elements of weakness 
in the management of building societies that justified the with- 
drawal of the public confidence that had been reposed in them. 
The properties in possession before the passing of the Act of 
1894 were not less than 7,500,0c0/ ; they are now less than 
3,020,coc/. This points to the fact that the early pfosperity of 
building societies had led to the establishment of more 
societies than the public demand called for, with the con- 
sequences that societies competed against each other, and that 
in the stress of competition and the anxiety to do business they 
accepted unsatisfactory securities, which must léad to loss 
upon realisation. From this point of view the effect of the Act 
of 1894 has been wholly salutary. Year after year the societies 
have reduced their properties in possession. The evils which 
they dreaded from the disclosure of the facts havé not arisen. 
At this day it may be said that the societies as a whole have 
regained the position they held in public confidence, for the: 
members now know the worst. They know, too, that where 
the blight of properties in possession still infests the business 
the managers are resolutely endeavouring to diminish.its effect. 

I need hardly repeat what has so often been said of the 
economic value of a sound building soc‘ety. The man who 
by its means gets a stake in the country mounts many steps on: 
the social ladder. When he has paid off the mortgage on his: 
own dwelling-house, and so liberated himself from the obliga-- 
tion to pay principal and interest, either in the foim of repay=- 
ment annuity or of rent, what is to prevent him from buying in: 
the same manner as an investment another house with the 
income thus set free, and so on? 

There are still sixty-eight building societies which remain 
under the operation of the Act of 1836, having been established 
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before 1856, and not having availed themselves of the option 
of taking upon themselves the responsibilities and the 
privileges of the Acts of 1874 and subsequent years. One 
Society (the Birkbeck) stands by itself, as, although its business 
as a building society is considerable—the new advances 
granted on mortgage last year having been for 120,000/.—its 
main operations are those of a deposit bank, and it keeps 
the far greater part of its funds in investments on liquid 
securities. The other societies are pursuing the even tenor 
of their way, just as they have done for the last fifty years, 
and show on the average an increase of business from year to 
year. But the great body of building societies are those which 
are incorporated under the Acts of 1874 to 1894, exceeding 
2,000 in number. They have so far recovered from the effects 
of the depression that their assets are now 48 millions, being 
midway between the low-water mark of 1894 and the high- 
water mark of 1887. That and the fact that they have in 
about seven years reduced their properties in possession by 
about 60 per cent. leads to the inference that they are now, 
speaking generally, in a fairly healthy condition, and that many 
years of usefulness are still to be expected for them. 


ELECTRICAL PROPULSION. 
A PAPER was read by Mr. James N. Shoolbred, C.E., at the 
meeting of the British Association, in which he said that the 
tendency of the last few years has been, in England and else- 
where, to introduce electric-tractive power—on tramways, on 
railways, on road carriages, on canals, in automobiles and in 
other ways. But these various groups have each been acting 
independently of the others—isolated, and in some cases 
actuated thereto. by motives of jealousy or of hostility due to 
the dread of conflicting commercial interests. 
above proposed applications for electrical traction there have 
sprung up in various directions what may be termed “ universal 
providers of electricity,” under the head of electrical power 
schemes, &c., to acquire a right, nay, even a practical 
monopoly, over very large areas, to provide a supply of 
electricity for, within certain limits, all purposes, whether for 
locomotion or for stationary purposes. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that if, instead of a number of conflicting interests, 
the various parties could be made to combine and fuse 
together the several portions of their common work, so as to 
avoid a repetition, and antagonistic, in some cases, of some 


Besides the 


i! 
as economy, not merely to the operators themselves, but) 
to the community at large. One difficulty lies in the confi, 
interests and in the jealousy amongst the various clasc 
operators. But another danger to the public, more espec(l| 
lies in the monopoly which virtually might thereby be affij, 
to the operators. An attempt has been recently made by 
Liverpool Corporation, the Mersey Docks and Harbour I, 
and the South Lancashire Electric Tramways to give ey‘ 
sion to this tendency for co-operation among the velo 
workers, and there are indications in Yorkshire and elsey 
of similar tendencies coming into operation. Althoug't 
result so far of the attempt above referred to has been rat}- 
accentuate than otherwise the difficulties -which beset a ut 
undertaking of such a character, yet the benefits which 4|y 
ultimately accrue to the public (say in cheapening the ct 
transportation by a more -comprehensive and united aj 
among the workers) fully warrants their being discussed. 


portions thereof, there might then arise mutual benefit as f 


ee | 
NEW NURSES’ HOME, BIRKENHEAD, 
THE nurses’ home, which has been erected in connection); 
the Birkenhead borough hospital, is now completed, anit 
opening ceremony takes place on the 26th inst, 

The home has been erected on land adjacent tc 
hospital, which was purchased a year or two ago front 
Corporation of Birkenhead. . The building, which {ip 
Livingstone Street, is L-shaped in plan, and consists of gij1 
and first floors. It contains on the ground floor entrance \r 
and vestibule, with lavatory and w.c. off same, dining\a 
nurses’ day-room, head nurse’s room and nine bedroom 
nurses, access to these being obtained from a spaciousy 
well-lighted corridor, at one end of which is placed the sara 
tower, containing bath-room, housemaids’ sink, &c Att 
back of the dining-hall are the usual administrative ox 
including still-room, store-room and pantry. Access to thei 
floor is obtained by means of the staircase, which is exe 
in pitch pine. The accommodation on the first floor coiis 
of a nurses’ sitting-room and ten bedrooms for nurses al 
large bedroom for servants, the sanitary tower being ditt 
above that on ground floor and similarly fitted up. Aj 
provision is also made on this floor for stores and linen, ai 
large box-room has been placed in the roof above the staia 
landing. | 

Special provision has been made for egress in case al 
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yneans of an external doorway at the end of the first-floor 
idor, which leads on to an iron fire-escape staircase. A 
iJlar doorway fitted with special bolts is also provided at the 
of the ground-floor corridor. Efficient ventilation of all 
1s has been obtained by means of Tobin tube inlets and 
flap extract ventilators, the vitiated air being carried away 
J unks, formed above the ceilings of both ground and first- 
corridors, and connected to an air exhaust ventilator fixed 
1e ridge of the main roof. In addition to this each room 
ere nurses’ bedrooms) is piovided with a fireplace having 
ial exhaust ventilating flue built in the chimney-breast, 
he dining-hall and day-room on the ground floor are con- 
ble, if required, into one room by means of a patent folding 
lion which has been executed in oak. These two rooms 
«eing dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. Wm. Laird, 
| special attention has been given to their decoration, the 
¢ elpieces, overmantels and chair rail being executed in oak 
/signs prepared by the architect, and an ornamental and 
(ated dado in “ Tynecastle” is carried around the room, 
cest of the wood being enamelled white and the walls 
yl to light tint. A feature of the overmantel in the dining- 
js a well-executed portrait of the late Mr. William Laird. 
cand cold water services are laid on to the various baths 
(avatories, sinks, &c, the former being obtained from an 
iendent boiler fixed in the basement, and by means of 
( ating pipes a constant supply of hot water is obtained. 
| uilding is lighted throughout by electricity, and special 
¢ion has been given to the sanitary fittings, drainage and 


ation. 

xternally the buildings are faced with grey bricks relieved 
d Ruabon moulded brick strings and bands, the windows 
i segmental-headed filled in with double-hung sashes, and 
j ed externally with red bull-nosed quoined jambs, sills and 
|s, the eaves and gable cornices and chimney caps also 
| executed with red bricks and the roofs covered with 
The site on the Livingstone Street frontage is enclosed 
‘low brick wall, surmounted by ornamental iron palisading 
tch those in front of the existing hospital buildings, and 
g folding gates in same hung to ornamental stone piers. 
:ontract for the building has been entrusted to Mr, Peter 
el of Birkenhead, and that for the oakwork in connec- 
ivith the dining-hall and day-room to Messrs. Waring & 
lv, of Liverpool, the whole being carried out from the 
4 ngs prepared by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
| ind Kirby, F.R.1.B.A , of Liverpool. 


WOLVERHAMPTON TOWN HALL. 


THE municipal buildings of Wolverh 
been inadequate to the constantl 
them, have now been enlarged 
approaching 20,oco/, 

In the town clerk’s department, to the right of the main 
entrance, the several clerks’ offices have been thrown into one 
large well-lighted apartment, arranged with glass screens to 
form an inquiry office and waiting-room, and, by the removal 
of the old staircase at this end of the corridor, an additional 
private office has been provided for the assistant town clerk, 
while in the basement an extensive room has been made in 
which to store electoral papers and other documents. 

At the rear of the main building on the ground floor addi- 
tional office accommodation has been provided for the vestry 
clerk and his staff, and has been fitted with teak desks and 
counters, and arranged for the greater convenience of the 
public as well as the officials. In the corresponding block on 
the north side a large office has been provided for the borough 
accountant and for the receipt of rates under his control—an 
alteration which will doubtless be much appreciated by the 
public using the department, which has hitherto been much 
too small for the purpose. New storeys have been erected over 
these two wings and over the police barracks. These are 
approached from the vestibule by means of a handsome new 
staircase constructed of Hopton Wood stone, partly polished, 
the walls being faced with polished Pavonazza marble, lined 
out in panelling with Ogwell marble, and producing an 
extremely rich effect. In a niche on the first landing of the 
staircase, and immediately facing the principal entrance, has 
been placed the marble statue of the late Mr. G. B. Thorney- 
croft. The staircase on either side gives access to the main 
corridor of the upper storey, where are provided on the south 
side new and extensive apartments for the borough surveyor, 
On the north side is the borough accountant’s office, 

The whole of this portion of the new buildings has been 
carried out in a plain and substantial manner, the floors being 
of fireproof material covered with wood blocks.’ A new stair- 
case has been placed at the Blossomfold entrance to the hall 
to replace that taken away from the north end of the main 
corridor, and the front portion of the first floor is also ap- 
proached from the main staircase bya corridor which has been 
carried across the upper portion of the sessions court. An 
additional committee-room has been provided where the 
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vestry clerk’s office and the staircase formerly stood, and what 
was the mayor’s parlour over the main entrance to the hall has 
been converted into a retiring-room for the aldermen and 
councillors. Several desirable sanitary improvements and 
additions have been included in the scheme of alterations, 
including properly-fitted lavatories for each department In 
the basement of the hall additional muniment-rooms have been 
-provided for the several departments, the cooking arrange- 
ments have been remodelled: and placed in a more convenient 
situation, and the walls of the kitchens have been lined with 
glazed tiles and the whole fitted with modern appliances The 
lighting throughout the building is excellent. A new feature 
in the vestibule is the provision of a balcony, and this will be 
used by the musicians during the holding of the mayoral and 
other banquets. 

The appearance of the council chamber has been almost 
sentirely changed. The temporary canvas ceiling has been 
removed with all its dirt and dust, and a new plaster ceiling, 
6 or 7 feet lower than the original, has been constructed and 
finished. The lighting of the chamber has also been improved 
by the insertion of a new three-light window in the north wall, 
which, together with the two old windows, has been glazed 
with leaded lights containing in the centre light in the 
principal window the new borough. arms, while the minor 
jights have each a shield from the old borough arms. In the 
old windows are represented the arms of the Thorneycroft and 
Wrottesley families. On the south side of the chamber a public 
-gallery has been erected, supported on massive oak columns 
with carved capitals and cantilevers, and having a handsome 
carved strap-work front, in the central panel of which 
is introduced the new clock presented by Alderman Joseph 


Jones The clock-face, which is of very handsome and‘ 


artistic design, has been executed in cast bronze, and 
in front is a winged figure carrying the. ‘circle of the 
hours” and supporting an enamelled dial, on which the 
hours of the day are inscribed in Roman numerals. On either 
-side of the figure is a symbolical representation of “ Industry” 
and “The Flight of Time,” and below these are inscribed the 
name of the donor and the date of the gift. The work has been 
designed and excellently executed by the Bromsgrove Art 
Guild, Below the moulded cornice the walls of the council 
chamber have been lined with moulded oak panelling, and 
there is a splendid canopy over the mayor’s chair. Above the 
panelling the wall space has been coloured arich deep crimson, 
with panels of old gold tint; the pilasters and arches are 


picked out in ivory white, with the ceiling and cornices | 
same colour. New oak doors have been hung on theca’ 
west sides, the old doors have been made to “match thin 
work, and the floor has been laid with oak blocks on co\y 
foundations. Under the supervision of the borough ele +; 
engineer (Mr. C E. C. Shawfield) the old electroliers hav y¢ 
renovated and refixed, and for ventilation an electric fat 
been fixed in the space above the ceiling and connectey 
the new ventilating shaft in the roof. 

Approached from the corridor to the left of the a 
entrance of the town hall, in the space previously occup 
the borough accountant, apartments have ben arrange( 
prising the mayor’s parlour and reception-rooms. The. 
handsomely finished with moulded mahogany panellin,; 
chimneypieces, heavy wrought-iron dog-grates, with b 
tiles and Pavonazza marble margins and curbs, while the’ 
in the mayor’s parlour is an exceptionally fine specimen \ 
bronze. The whole of the metalwork, as also an elabora : 
effective electrolier in silvered bronze, and the door fuiit 
and other fittings have been executed by the Bromsgro;, 
Guild The rooms are handsomely furnished. B 

The old fire-brigade station having become wholly 2 
quate now that the borough possesses two steamers 1 
manual engine, a new station has been erected in Rel. 
Street, with stabling, workshop and lamp-room attache) 
the whole fitted with the most up-to-date appliances. ( 
the station has been provided offices for the medical ofe 
health for the borough and the other officers of the » 
department, while the rooms formerly occupied by the oc 
of this department have been converted into a residence i 
chief superintendent of police, who formerly lived 
distance from the fire-station. ae | 

Notwithstanding the difficulties under which the altet 
have been carried out in consequence of many of the 
and police courts being used during the operations, thet 
of the contract has been completed in about two mont; 
than the contract time. By the carrying out of these\t 
tions and additions the office accommodation has 
increased from an area of about 8,809 superficial i 
9,400 feet. Convenience of access both for the general 
and the officials has been kept in view, and the utility) 
buildings for the transaction of business has been « 
enhanced. The work has been carried out according tc 
ings and specifications, prepared by and under the supe} 
of Mr. Fred. T. Beck, architect, Wolverhampton. 
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‘r is satisfactory to learn from an official return how 
arge a proportion of the cases arising under the Workmen’s 
Jompensation Acts are arranged without law suits. The 
‘tigated cases were not even one per cent. of the claims. 
No doubt it is an agreeable intellectual exercise for judges 
nd lawyers to discuss whether a board laid in one way 
rms a scaffold and in another remains a board, what is 
“ae meaning of a heig'it of 30 feet and similar abstrusities. 
Sut meanwhile employers, workmen or their representatives 
nd insurance companies suffer by the delay. A genuine 
‘oint of law rarely arises, for cases’ turn on technicalities 
hich are fully known only to employers and employed, 
chitects and engineers. Unbought equity is adapted for 
‘em. The official return says of last year :—“ As com- 
awed with 1go1, there has been a falling off both in the 
amber of cases taken into the Courts and in the number 
’ appeals to the Court of Appeal. As in previous years, 
_ great majority of claims were settled by agreement, and 
ilya small percentage were made the subject of formal 
bitration. In cases of death, where the claims are for 
“mparatively large sums, we should expect to find that a 
od many are disputed.” Whatever officials may think, it 
ould, however, be preferable if the outlay which the 
sury of litigatioa always imposes were employed in 
creasing the sum to be paid to the family of the deceased 
‘rkman. During the year the sum of 44,3534 was 
jatded for deaths, the average being 168. os. 1d. In 
jor the. average was 188/. 7s. 6d, in 1900 it was 
134 85. gd. and in 1899 it was 173/. 1s. 7a, 


_Tue Building Exhibition at the Brighton Aquarium 
(ened on Wednesday. But, as is often the case, the 
|nagement had not allowed sufficient margin of time to 
mit of everything being put in thorough working order. 
“is resulted in the absence of any official catalogue. The 
euibition has been moulded on the lines of the displays at 
}| Agricultural Hall, and has similarly a collection of 
ihitectural drawings which represent structures erected in 
i ghton, or designs by local. architects, The number of 
wings is not very numerous, but it would have been wise 
they had been numbered to simplify reference to the 
jited list. As a concession to the unprofessional 
‘tors some architectural photographic studies have 
jn hung by the side of the drawings. In close 
)ximity the students attending the Municipal School 
) Science and Technology may be seen engaged in 
(ous branches. of the building trade. The exhibi- 
include many of .the leading British manufacturers 
|) are sometimes represented through agents at Brighton. 
jal or county firms have also taken part in the exhibi- 
(, which is of an interesting description.. A prominent 
ate is the introduction of working]exhibits, in which are 
wo the method of printing wall-papers, the manufacture 
dottery, the composition of coloured glass panels, the 
‘Ing of wood:-panelling, &c. By this means it is hoped 


ks Department 
tved a space for the display of their activity. Blocks 
‘itep cement, kerbing, channel stone, &c., are shown 
'h are composed out of the refuse of the dust destructor 
€ of the stalls are connected with the adornment of the 


‘i When finished, and comprise fittings of many de- 
1 tions, 


J 
o 


—_—$<____ 
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TANCHESTER has been taught a lesson about the public 
tages of technology which will be more effectual than 
7 Speeches or essays, In equipping the Municipal 
‘Ol the system adopted 
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Corporation for the establishment of a municipal testing- 
house which will be available for studeats of the School 
of Technology as well as people who are willing to pay for 
information. Already various applications have been made 
and a variety 


and mechanical—some for various departments of the 


It is intended 
that the tests are not to be confined to materials for 


but to comprise the testing of building materials 


under different conditions on specially delicate instruments 


has been provided for the 
school it would be injudicious to avoid making it as. 


circumstances dictate. 


Ir is not uncommon for 
explore distant regions, and to neglect interesting spots 
which are close to headquarters, ‘The Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will, on October 6, set a good 
example by visiting St. Patrick’s, which is the older of the 
two cathedrals in Dublin. They will be received by the 
Dean. The recent alterations and additions, with the 
cross lately discovered, will be explained by the cathedral 
architect, Sir THomas Drew. Afterwards the adjoining 
Marsh’s Library will be visited. The locked recesses for 
readers and many of the interesting books will be shown, 
including some annotated by Dean Swirr. After lunch 
members will proceed to the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
erected from the design of Sir CHRISTOPHER WreEN. The 
beautiful ceiling of the chapel, reconstructed under the 
direction of Mr. Rogerr COCHRANE, the honorary 
secretary, will be seen. There will be a quarterly meeting 
in the evening. 


archeological societies to 


THE interest which is taken in the competition of 
facades in’Paris is evident when we learn that no less than. 
105 new buildings are entered for this year. The prome- 
nades cf the jurors are now in progress. The position of 
the buildings is suggestive of the tendency of people to 
move westwards. ‘lhe arrondissements of Batignolles and 
Passy supply as many as thirty-four, or a third of the 
whole. Not many years have elapsed since both districts 
were considered to be outside Paris, and the fact that not 
only buildings, but imposing buildings, are now being. 
erected suggests that to find sites it has been necessary to 
demolish premises which were recently built. Mont- 
martre, which was remarkable for its shanties, is so changed,. 
it can uphold its lov2 of costly architecture by eleven 
examples. Indeed, the outlying par.s of the city are most 
disposed to assert themselves in the competition. ‘There 
is a temptation to claim notice by excess of ornament or 
eccentric’ disposition of parts, but in such a contest the 
respectable commonplace cannot expect to gain premiums. 


ONE of the guide-posts of the history of painting is 
the great altar-piece which the brothers HUBERT and 
JoHN Van Eyck completed for Jupocus Vynr in 1432. 
The principal part, or two central divisions, known as the 
Adoration of the Lamb, is in St. Bavon’s, Ghent, and is 
jealously guarded, as it is found that visitors from all parts 
of the civilised world are willing to pay fora glimpse of it. 
Figures of Apa and Eve, which originally belonged to the 
work, are in the gallery of Brussels. ‘There are other wings 
in the Berlin Gallery. A copy was made in 1559, which 
occupied two years. Many efforts were made of late to 
produce photographs of the various sections on an uniform 
scale. ‘There was little difficulty in arranging with the 
authorities in Berlin and Brussels. But in Ghent there was 
opposition. The difficulties are at last surmoun'ed, for the 
concession is given to a company, and towards the close of 
the present year it is expected that a photographic copy 


"deals only with the chemical and mechanical testing 
™and-cloth, The Chamber will co-operate with the 


about three-tenths of the size of the original work can be 
obtained. 
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WILKINS ON GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE! 

HE demand of Sir Norman Lockyer for 24,000,000/. 
sterling in order to obtain provision for the teaching 

of applied science has appalled many people who betieve 
they are already overburdened by taxation. “The amount, 
large as it is, does not appear to be in excess of the 
necessities, nor would it involve national bankruptcy. In 
the same address there is mention of a statement by Sir 
Joun BRUNNER to the effect that if 10,000,000/. were 
immediately expended’ in putting up buildings and endow- 
ing professors of science, the money would be repaid a 
hundredfold within a generation. 

It is well, however, to remember that from time to time 
in the history of universities, which is the history of 
systematic education, sums have been expended or pro- 
perty assigned which proportionately would correspond with 
the amount now desired. The Medieval universi.y of 
Paris, for instance, possessed about one-half of the island 
in the Seine which formed the city, the other half being 
occupied by the inhabitants. As if it were no more than a 
modern cricket field, the land along the river bank, and 
which must at least have extended in depth to the present 

Boulevard Saint-Germain, became the university recreation 
ground. When it was necessary to dispose of the meadows 
and gardens, it seemed to the autForities of the university 
‘the end of their establishment and tke world had arrived. 
In other cities kings and governments were anxious to make 
liberal provision for the acquisition of knowledge. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the arts and sciences then 
taught were not of a kind in which the outlay was to 
“be returned with interest in the course of one or several 
generations. A Medieval university was not unlikely to 
produce men of the type of FRancors VILLON, who was a 
master of arts at Paris, and whose lives would never be 
profitable to themselves or their contemporaries. Instruc- 
tion was supposed to be one of the duties of the State, and 
money was not spared on the erection of buildings and the 
providing of teachers. 

In England individuals were, generally speaking, always 
more influential for such a purpose than any Government. 
To bishops, nobles and wealthy citizens the highest 
instruction obtained in Medizval and succeeding times was 
due. The history of our universities affords sufficient 
evidence. In fact, it is only in a comparatively modern 
time that the English Government considered education as 
forming part of its responsibilities, and in consequence 
there is alarm at present about the cost which it will 
involve. The hesitation of English statesmen to grapple 
with the difficulty is suggested by the mode of raising 
funds for technical classes and public libraries. The 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 euphoniously is called 
an ‘Act for the Distribution and Application of certain 
‘Duties of Customs and Excise,” which means that part of 
the money derived from licenses for the sale of beer and 
‘spirits can be applied to the teaching of technological sub- 
jects. Public libraries cannot as a rule obtain more support 
than a penny in the pound, and if it were not for the 
munificence of Mr. CARNEGIE the Act would be a dead 
letter in the majority of towns. ; 

We have lately noticed the circumstances under which 
the Royal Academy was founded in the eighteenth century. 
The Government of the time took no part in the transac- 
tion. GEORGE III. offered apartments in his palace of 
‘Somerset House for the exhibitions, and, promised to meet 
any deficiencies which at first might arise between the 
expenses and the income. He was no doubt surprised 
when asked to pay 5,000/,, but one.of the consequences was 
the appointment of a treasurer and a command that the 
accounts should be annually submitted to the officials of 
the Privy Purse. Although CHamBers was one of the 
agents in the promotion of the project, it could not be said 
that much was done for architecture in the, early.days of 
the Academy. The indifference to the art is suggested by the 
position it occupies among the discourses of REYNOLDS. 
The first was delivered in 1769. It was not until the. close 
of 1786. that we find any reference to architecture, and then 
it was combined with poetry, painting, acting and gardening 
as examples of a departure from nature. In the succeed- 

ing years there was no less indifference, and WILLIAM 


against the English Government for the peculiar mann j 
which the arts were patronised, and more especially tha 
he practised. What he wrote seventy years ago is ti 
applicable. But as his letter, which was addressed to 
GopERICH—“ Prosperity Rostnson ”—was only priy 
printed, acquaintance with it is necessarily limited. 
It may be premised that’ WILKINS was impelle 
‘write by personal pique.and disappointment. He waa 
as successful in architecture as he desired. He yj 
Cambridge wrangler. As a travelling bachelor he’, 
enabled to produce the folio with the sounding tit) ; 
“ Antiquities of Magna Grecia.” At the beginning ot! 
nineteenth century there was a desire to commema 
British heroes. WiLKins might be considered fortunat { 
he obtained commissions for the Nelson columns in D)| 
and Yarmouth. The House of Commons voted 300,» 
for the erection of two monuments of the victoril 
Waterloo and at Trafalgar. A committee was appot 
and artists were invited to send in designs. Then t 
the time was approaching for receiving them it was offia 
announced that the committee considered a tower Wu 
be the most appropriate form for a. Waterloo monument 
signified a waste of labour for many. WILKINS had env 
into the competition along with JoHN PrTeR Dex} 
better known as GANDy, who was a member of Parlisie 
and a high sheriff. They,designed a tower 280 feet 
and rather extravagant in style. It had, however, taken 
than twelve months to complete, and the expenditu 
models and drawings was upwards of 500/. In spite 
defects the design was adopted, and the author 
pected to have it carried out under their directic 
the usual way. The committee’s report was for » 
unexplained reason withdrawn, and, as WILKINS sal 
“The nation’s gratitude cooled with the indiffen 
shown by the Administration, and those who ot 


spared their life-blood in the attainment of a victory ’ 3 
saved all Europe were forgotten.” It was recognised i) 
time that the architects would be insufficiently rewi 
by the payment of the premium, but there was | 
fluential member of the committee, a Mr. Henry Bax 
who maintained that, as there was no pledge on the fit 
the Government to do more than pay the premiu 
wrong could be done nor ‘judgm 
carrying out the arrangement. As there always is i 
country a belief. that ‘architects are created ‘to 
Witkins and DEERING had to-put up with the insign 
reward. wh % | 

Another case followed.! On the death of the D 
York, who had been:.Commander-in-Chief, it was dii 
to erect, a. memorial of the: Prince. .A commite 
subscribers was constituted, with the Duke of WELL 
as chairman. The first step «was to obtain a 
There was to be a very select competition, for | 
confined to the architects attached to the’ Board of \p 
the Academicians and Associates of the Royal Aca: 
with Benjamin Wyatt, the architect employed y 
chairman. WELLINGTON probably believed the 
memorial of Waterloo collapsed because oo 
was spent in deliberations. Accordingiy he impetyt 
insisted on having all the designs prepared within a 1) 
No reason was assigned for so much haste, which, hoe 
increased the expense, for it was necessary to ¢| 
additional draughtsmen, and, unlike the present time! 
was only a limited supply of them. There was T 
faith in WELLINGTON’s good taste. But as ‘Sir?T) 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A., and some well-known amateur! 
members of the committee, it was supposed he wou 
have absolute power. In those days it was custonr 
suggest the kind of structure desired, and 4 a 
which would resemble that of TRAJAN in ok 
if not in decoration, was mentioned. While the ¥ 
ings were in progress it was announced that Gor 
considered a triumphal arch at the entrance © 
Horse Guards, where his late brother had officiated, ¢ 
be preferable. New designs, therefore, became nec* 
but as the Duke of WELLINGTON stubbornly held » 
project of a column the competitors were left in pett 
Inquiries on the subject led to inactivity. Then. the! 
of the Kin brought the column again into favou 


? 
ent dreaded in si 
{ 
i 
c 


¢ 


WILKINS, one of the members, the architect of the National 
Gallery, was theréfore justified when in 1831 he inveighed 


before long a model of Trajan’s column bi Sa 
How the decision was arrived at was concealed. WE! 
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‘ON was not present, but he was represented by members 
sho had always acquiesced in his views. The successful 
‘ompetitor was BENJAMIN Wyatt, who had wisely restricted 
imself to the Roman column, the duplicate of which in 
re Place Vendome, Paris, had been much admired by the 
juke. BENJAMIN WyaTT was the son of James Wyatt, 
hose restorations of some of the cathedrals has not found 
pproval. He was an Oxford man and had served as 
tivate secretary to the Duke in the days when he was 
igaged in Ireland and India. He had just completed 
‘psley House. Not until six weeks had elapsed was the 
-ecision made known to the other competitors, and then it 
as by an official note which, as WiLxKis said, might have 
en sent to a few shoemakers who had submitted samples 
|, trial and were desired to take them back. Here is a 
py :—“ General MaitLanp begs to inform Mr. WILKINS 
at the committee for erecting a monument to the memory 
His late Royal Highness the Duke of Yorx having 
ade their selection, the drawings of Mr. WiLkrns will be 
vurned to him whenever he may send for them.” 

_ The two cases just mentioned were enough to inflame 
2 mind of a competitor like WiLkins, who believed he 
sable to use his-pen with effect. It was said at the 
j1¢ that architecture had received special favour from 
(orGE IV., and Wixkins therefore resolved to demon- 
tate that not only was the art in common with the others 
(regarded by His Majesty, but, moreover, that the art 
ld neither been fostered nor cultivated, and that the 
imation of a school of architecture had yet to be accom- 
shed. With that object he went back some sixty years 
the time of the formation of the Royal Academy. From 
: Academy he said architecture derived nothing in the 
m of encouragement or support. The only aid obtained 
s from a private society, for “‘ The Society of Dilettanti 
ie done more towards the acquisition of architectural 


wwledge by the promulgation of publications on the 
iquities of Greece and Asia Minor, and by other aids 
itded to the professors of architecture, than all the 
vernments and societies of England united.” The 
 jety endeavoured to have a new bridge erected across 
'Thames as a private speculation, and it is believed that 
I r project led to the construction of Westminster Bridge 
1(736. They purchased a plot of ground on the south 
i: of Cavendish Square in order to erect a repository 
( works of art, especially of the most celebrated 
lient sculpture. The building was to be a copy 
ithe temple at Pola. <A large quantity of stone 
‘a Portland was obtained for the erection. If the 
ee was abandoned, it was’ owing to an apprehension 
interference with the Royal Academy. The Society 
STuaRT and Revert on their explorations, and 
sgned 4,000/,, the interest of which should be applied 
|ounding a travelling bourse to enable two students of 
Royal Academy to study in Italy and Greece for three 
ss Dr. Canpier’s first mission in search of Ionian 
‘quities cost the Society between 2,000/. and 3,000/, 
another mission with the same object cost between 
lol and 8,o00/. 
Uhe Society of Dilettanti sought mainly to popularise 
| study of Greek architecture, and to some extent the 
} arts also gained by the exertions of the members. 
purchase of paintings and of the Elgin Marbles were 
‘ to the training of painters and sculptors, but there 
‘no such assistance forthcoming for architects. They 
to be trained at their own or their relatives’ expense, 
when they had acquired knowledge and experience 
Government were slow in recognising them. Official 
tects in our time are rarely prized by their brethren, 
have to depend on private practice with all its uncer- 
les. When Wixxins wrote his epistle to Lord 
“RICH in 1831 there was a different feeling. An official 
‘ntment was supposed to put a seal on a man’s rank 
0 gain respect for him as the successor of WREN and 
2 Jonzs, A change which was then arranged became 
ILKINS’s eyes a slight to English architects in general, 
was lamented by him in a manner which now appears | 
_ -€xaggerated :— 
‘consolidating the Board of Works with the department 
foods and Forests, the Goyernment has abolished the 
| tment of ‘three attached architects. These were the 
| under Government to which architects looked 
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forward as the reward of a successful career in the profession. 
Whilst these existed there was always a stimulus to the honeur- 
able and arduous pursuit of the art, and they added consider- 
ably to the respectability of the profession. They could only 
be held by a few, but like the seats of the Bar, they had a vety 
extensive influence on the character and conduct of the 
candidates for public employment. They might be improperly 
filled ; SO may the seats on the bench or at the bar ; but to be 
beneficial to the nation and to the profession it was only 
necessary that the selection of persons should be directed by 
discernment and judgment. According to the plan intended to 
be pursued in future, the patronage of the Government will -be 
more widely spread ; the generality of the members of the pro- 
fession will not object to the change, but the profession itself 
must necessarily be lowered in public estimation. Its effects, 
indeed, will be somewhat similar to those which would result 
from the abolition of the judges, leaving the business of the 
courts to be carried on by an increase of the magistracy. 


It may seem to be unworthy of a noble profession, and 
especially in a country like England, to find a Royal 
Academician lamenting the reconstruction of a Government 
department because it involved the loss of a few appoint- 
ments for architects. It should be remembered, as an 
excuse for WILKINS, that at the time municipal authorities 
were not disposed to undertake the erection of town-halls, 
while the war had interfered with the construction of 
private buildings. At the time of writing he had net 
constructed.the National Gallery, nor St. George’s Hospital, 
nor the Haileybury College, and he could not have antici. 
pated that in a couple of years the Houses of Parliament 
would be destroyed, and that he was to be an unsuccessful 
and discontented competitor. Perhaps one of the reasons 
which made him desire the continuance of official appaint- 
ments was the social rank which accompanied them. The 
members of the Government, he says, should set the 
example of paying homage to science and art by occasion- 
ally associating themselves with those who have distin- 
guished themselves in their vocations. As to the general 
interest of the profession, WiLKINs could have no ambitious 
projects. Although a university man and engaged in the 
enlargement of colleges, he could not imagine any necessity 
for a professorship of architecture in Cambridge: and 
Oxford, The utmost he had the courage to suggest was a 
small pecuniary grant in order to provide models of the 
most approved specimens Fof ancient architecture, and 
apartments for the study and exhibition of works of architec- 
ture. Modest, however, as were the claims, it cannot be said 
that the Government has supplied either models or rooms, 

The suggestion, although it failed to lead to the creation 
of an architectural museum, was advantageous to WILKINS. 
When he heard that the site of the king’s stables at Charing 
Cross was to be used for buildings he proposed that it 
should be employed not only for architectural and academical 
purposes, but for galleries to exhibit the pictures then 
acquired to form the nucleus of a national collection. — It 
would be more central than Buckingham Palace, which was 
suggested. Nasu wished to have the ground used fora 
national gallery alone. CockERELL would have a range 
of shops below and public galleries over them. WiLKINS’s 
plan was preferred to the others, but it was only partly realised. 

The question remains to be asked whether out of all 
the millions which are likely to be expended in response 
to the requisitions of the followers of applied science a 
small fraction will be assigned to the advancement. of 
architecture? It is true the claims for.the contemplated 
outlay are based on the supposition that manufactured 
exports will be vastly increased in quantity and value. 
Architecture can hardly be considered as coming within 
the category of such productions, and is therefore likely to 
be ignored. It is only partially considered to be a fine art, 
and is no less dubiously regarded as a science. WILKINS 
used as an epigraph a sentence from NECKER, the French 
financier, which he considered applicable to his argu- 
ments :—‘‘ Learning and science repay the State with usury, 
the assistance which the State affords to those who profess 
and cultivate them.” If considered broadly the influence 
of improved architecture, although it may be of an indirect 
kind on, producers of industry, may not be trivial, and 
some architectural Academician of to-day would do well to 
imitate the example of. WILLIAM WILKINS and to suggest 
how much more could be done for the art than was imagined 
by the designer of the National Gallery. 
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-A DISMAL. QUEST. 


HACKERAY humorously suggested one ‘of the 
; weaknesses of archeology when describing the 
cathedral of Coire, in Switzerland. . The building contains 
a statue of King Lucius, the founder of the church of St. 
Peter, Cornhill, which stood opposite the shop of Messrs. 
Swiru & Exper, who published some of the author’s books. 
The figure, with its “tight red breeches, a Roman habit, 
a curly brown beard, and a neat little gilt crown and 
sceptre,” was regarded by THACKERAY with more interest 
than statues of personages who in a hierarchical sense were 
the British king’s superiors. According to Stow, who 
ought to be an authority, Lucius is said by one chronicler 
to have been buried in London, while another asserts he 
was buried in Gloucester. ‘But, oh, these incorrect 
chroniclers!” exclaims THACKERAY, “when ALBAN BUTLER, 
-and Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ and the Sacristan at Coire all 
‘say Lucius was killed there, and I saw his tomb with my 
own eyes.” 

The efforts of archeologists are now directed not only 
to the revelation of antique remains which have long been 
concealed, but also to the scrutinising of the evidence 
accepted by their predecessors on which the authenticity 
of many objects depends. In numerous cases it is found 
that things and traditions which were accepted as veracious 

“have no valid proofs to sustain them. At the present time 
there are apprehensions in great museums that some of 
the ancient treasures are of modern origin. The fears have 
extended to the little museum of Stratford-on-Avon that 
contains relics which SHAKESPEARE was not likely to have 
seen. But is not SHAKESPEARE himself believed by some 
sceptics to be only a substitute for the nameless poet who 
produced so many noble works ? The truth is people are not 
circumspect in all their actions ; care is rarely taken to 
make exact records of events, and when years pass anda 
new generation has to deal with the questions, then imagina- 
tion is allowed to have its way and much is taken for 
granted which may never have existed. A striking example 
is just now presented in Dublin, and it affords an illustration 
of what too often passes for archeological and historical 
evidence. 

Last Sunday the streets of Dublin presented: one of 
those remarkable processions which seem to be an 
anachronism in the twentieth century. Trade societies, 
athletic clubs and the thousands of aimless people who are 
glad to participate in what they consider “ national events ” 
marched along a great part of the city. They were 
celebrating in that way the centenary of the execution of 
Rovert Emmet. Thanks to the songs of THomas Moore 
and the pathetic narrative in WasHincTon IRvING’s 
“Sketch Book.” his name has reached the ears of people 
outside Ireland, and he is, perhaps, the best known of the 
revolutionaries who wished to co operate with France against 
England. In 1798 the rebellion was quickly suppressed. 
But it was only for a time. The discontent again 
‘broke out in 1803. Lord KitwarDEeN and a few 
other men were killed in one of the streets of 
Dublin, and then the insurgents fled. They were quickly 
captured, tried and condemned. Emmer made a 
speech in which he is reported to have declared that 
his epitaph was not to be written until Ireland became 
a nation. The next day he was hanged and after death 
decapitated. Some of the men who were his companions 
survived for many years, and the incidents of his life for 
some days before the outbreak were related with the utmost 
circumstantiality. The execution took place close to 
St. Catherine’s Church, in Thomas Street, because it was 
near the scene of the murders. It was also said that his 
body was conveyed from the scaffold to St. Michan’s Church, 
which is on the north side of the river, and was there 
interred. The ground had a reputation for preserving the 
bodies of the dead, and it was deemed to be a fitting 
place for the temporary repose of remains which one 
day were destined to be honoured. There happened 
also to be a gravestone without any inscription, and that 

was held to be conclusive evidence that Emmet’s friends 
had laid it over his corpse as a memorial of his command 
respecting an unwritten epitaph. Thousands of people had 
seen the stone with their own eyes, and, like THACKERAY 


Emmet. It was true that Moore in one of his 0 
suggested there was no stone:— ae? 
Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, _ 
Where cold and unhonoured his relics are laid, 
Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his head 
But the night dew that falls, though in silence it wee;, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleep! 
And the tear that we shed, tho’ in secret it rolls, ~ 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls, _| 


Moore should’ have known all the circumstances. 
was patronised and protected by :MMET in Trinity Coy 
He contributed to the journal partly owned by EMMeia 
he was supposed by the’ university authorities | 
acquainted with the plot of a rebellion. But by » 
strange coincidence Moore in 1803 was appointed Reg t 
to the Court of Admiralty in Bermuda. The Irish p) 
could not believe in his topographical accuracy, anit 
grass-covered grave was taken to be a poetic fancy. 

Some of Emmet’s family were implicated in the 's 
rection and fled to America. There they were respit 
and gained success as lawyers and physicians. O: 
their descendants, THomas Appis Emmet, has retr 
visited Dublin for the second time in order to disco; 
possible where RoBertT Emmet was really buried. ‘1 
was no reason why the body should be conveyed 
churchyard devoid of associations with the Emer fia 
His father had been interred ‘in the preceding ea 
in the graveyard of St. Peter’s Church, which was ck: 
the residence of the family in Stephen’s Green. | Acc 
to Dr. MapDEN, whose “ Lives of the United Inshm: 
supposed to be flawless, “Dr. EMMET was buried i 
graveyard of St. Peter’s Church, in Aungiers Street, ¢ 
right hand of the entrance, close to the wall on the » 
side.” The inscription on the stone covering the tor 
vault was also given. Dr. T. A. Emmet in 1880 visit] 
Peter’s, but could not discover either the vault ¢ 
covering. In July of this year, when he again went ) 
spot, some of the headstones which before had been) 
were ranged in order. ‘But he was again unsuccessfu) 

On this last occasion there was more general syn 
with his efforts, and all possible facilities were’ grant, 
the investigation. The Archbishop of Dustin, his (2 
legal adviser, who is one of the Irish judges, the rei 
St. Peter’s'and Mr. J. F. Futter, architect of the ? 
sentative Church ‘Body, gave their aid, and to th 
especially Dr. Emmet expresses his gratitude. “A’jt 
the churchyard was enclosed, and at an early tal 
exploration commenced. In the position where the 1 
burial-place was assumed to'be a vault was discoverec 


taining four coffins. On two were plates, but the'! 
different surnames. After searching for five days ni 
Another attempt was made in the vicinity, and it ¥ 
less a failure. For various reasons the Doctor had bi 
remains of his father, mother, brother, sister and) 
relatives in the family burial place at St. Peter’s; bi 
It happened that the family of Mr. FULLER was’ 
Like the majo! 
people in Dublin, he had come to the conclusion si 
insurgent chief was buried in St. Michan’s. As a rep 
grave, which he had enclosed and covered with a 
slab bearing only the inscription, “‘ September 2oth, 
Dr. EmMET was obliged to return to America hi 
sidered it would be a tribute.to Mr. FULLER'S ? 
yard. When the time for excavation was, arrang| 
president of the College of Surgeons, Sir La! 
remains. He was accompanied by the Profes) 
in the grave which evidently formed .part of on 
But the body must have been that of an ol 
Emmet had not’ reached his twenty-fifth year, 4% 
cording to tradition, he was short in stature. A belie’ 


d 


| 


at Coire, were convinced it was the temporary memorial of 


was found to. recall a member of the EMMET | 
that Ropert Emmet’s body was finally placed wi 
theory had to be abandoned. , t 
to the mother of RopERT EMMET. 
tative of the family he had assumed the care of the su}} 
In. other words, he was substantiating an_illusio 
entrust him with the exploration in. St. Michan’s 

Ormssy, attended with the intention of examinil 
Anatomy in the college. ‘A skull. and bones were 
over 6 feet high. At the time of execution, 

was accepted by hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
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4uring a whole century was thus dispelled in a moment by 
he knowledge of anatomy possessed by two surgeons.. 

As it was well to have the investigation completed, 
ittention was next directed to the parish churchyard of 
Glasnevin, in the suburbs of Dublin, which was one of the 
ites that had been imagined by a few as Emmet’s burial- 
jlace, and where there stood also an. uninscribed stone 
vhich was concluded to have some mystery attached to it. 
Ixcavations were carried to the depth of 6 feet without 
aeeting with any remains, and, indeed, the particular stone 
hich was supposed to be a clue had been put in position 
'y a former rector who found it in another place, where it 
ould not have indicated a grave. 

| Dr. WHATELY, who was at one time Arch bishop of Dublin, 
-rote a sarcastic refutation of HumE’s theory about miracles, 
“hich he called “Historic Doubts respecting NAPOLEON 
conaParTe.” If the certainty with which the grave of 
OBERT EMMET in St. Michan’s Church was accepted is 
ken into account and compared with the barren results, 
_would be easy also to say that not only Emmet, but the 
‘surrection of 1803, formed another example. of an un- 
ality. History, for once, is .correct. The archaeologists 
one, and we include among them the multitudes of 
athusiasts of a humble class, have been in fault. It was 
sumed by them that the bodies of traitors were allowed 
_ be removed by their friends, and. hence there was 
thing extraordinary in carrying off EmMet’s, either to 
I Michan’s, or to the family vault, or to Glasnevin, or 
sewhere. That the body was buried by the authorities 
var the scaffold or in some obscure corner where it was 
at likely to be identified was believed to be improbable. 

_ The whole case becomes therefore a remarkable 
sample of the ease with which theories are adopted, 
hough unsupported by evidence. It is, however, only 
@ of many instances which Ireland affords. The 
one of Destiny, which has become a necessary part 
‘the Coronation Chair, is another case. There are few 
jople in Ireland who accept the round towers as post- 
rman structures, and the majority still believe they were 
ied for sun or fire worship. May we not also add that 
{2 gold ornaments lately removed from the British Museum 
‘re transferred to Dublin because it was supposed they 
\re of Trish manufacture? But Ireland is not alone in 
‘owing imagination to supersede logic. The people see 
(jects with their own eyes or they hear of them, and 
‘aightway theories are constructed Which are as unsub- 
‘ntial as any fairy vision. But Ireland is not alone in the 
(ation of archeological phantasies. There are few 
‘intries in Europe where the same weak practice is not 


‘arated; and as for America, there are more sham 
|iquities, more 'works of old masters by modern hands 
|e seen in ‘the private as in the public collections 
!n are to be found in Europe. Everywhere the love of 


past which is inherent in man ministers to delusions, 


and so distributed that no part of the building can be cut off 
by fire >. they should be arranged to discharge into open places 
of sufficient size to prevent jostling or crowding in case of two 
Or more classes being dismissed at the same time. The 
general scheme must provide for rapid and orderly movements 
of large numbers and €asy accessibility to every part of the 
building for the principal 
___In the case of large boarding schools the residential build- 
ings should be kept separate from the educational block : i 
this way each boarding-house may be placed so.as to have the 
most favourable aspect, can be more easily isolated in case of 
sickness, and the air can be allowed free play all round. 

The objection to arranging a school in the form of a quad- 
rangle is that there will necessarily be a certain amount of 


In towns care should be taken to place the school away 
from main or noisy thoroughfares, the neighbourhood of rail- 
ways, factories or any industries causing dust and smell. A 
wide street with the houses on the opposite side low should be 
chosen, both for light and the avoidance of noise. -Otherwise, 
unless the building can be put at least 60 feet back from the 
Street there will be disturbance to the work. In any case the 
room where noise is of less importance, such as studios, 
laboratories, cloak-rooms, staircases, corridors and the 
assembly hall, should be placed on the street side, aspect 
having been taken into consideration. Double windows should 
only be allowed where there is an effective and complete inde- 
pendent system of ventilation. The places that the children 
may have to pass on the way to school should also be con- 
sidered when settling the position of a school. 

Aspect.—The building must be placed so that the sun has 
free access to every part that is in constant use. The best 
aspect is probably south-east ; this allows the morning sun to 
shine into the room, while it is off before the hot part of the 
day. Rooms facing due west will be very hot in summer, and 
should if possible be only used in schools where work is not 
carried on in the afternoon. It is suggested that on a free site 
the best plan will be to place the side of the hall in which the 
windows are (in a school on the central hall plan) to the north- 
west, placing the studio at the north end and grouping the 
classrooms on the south and east. 

Entrances.—In arranging the entrances regard should be 
had to the prevailing wind in order to provide shelter ; there 
should be covered space for early comers to wait in on wet 
mornings. They should not open directly into the hall nor be 
used for cloak-rooms. A strong draught is produced when two 
entrances open opposite to each other with a straight corridor 
between. In mixed schools there must be a separate entrance 
for boys and girls. 

Clowk-rooms must be large, airy and well lighted, and placed 
so that they are under easy observation from outside. They 
should be easily reached from the main entrances, and the 
doors so arranged as to allow the various forms of cloak-room 
drill that are customary in the elementary schools. The stands 
should be some distance apart with 12 inches between the 
pegs, of which there should be only one row, so arranged that 
the clothes can hang clear away from the wall and allow of the 
proper circulation of air. In the case of boys’ schools less 
space will be required. The best umbrella-holders are the 
“turnstiles.” Cloak-rooms should be warmed and special 
attention be paid to their ventilation. Lavatory basins should 
not be placed in the cloak-rooms. 

Classrooms —(a) Area. The area of the floor-space to be 
occupied by the pupils should be nct less than 18 square feet 
per child. (4) Lighting. The main light to be from the left, 
other windows being subsidiary and for the purpose of ventilation. 

The transparent glass surface should be if possible one- 
quarter of the floor-space to allow for the dark days, and should 
ne€ver, even on the south side, be less than one-sixth. The sill 
of the window should not be more than 3 feet 6 inches ‘from 
the floor, but if higher should be bevelled off. 2! 

The:glass. should be carried-as near the ceiling as may be 
constructionally possible. The piers between the windows 
should be as’narrow as pessible, and splayed or bevelled off. 
The back row of desks must not be placed behind the last 
window,’ Transoms or heavy mullions should not be allowed 
even if the requisite amount of glass area is provided, as they 
cast shadows. The colour of the walls is important with 
regard to lighting. The light yellows and buffs often found 
and recommended are not satisfactory, yellow in particular 
producing fatigue and nervousness in a marked degree as 
compared with other colours... Some light shade of green or 


he ————— 
IE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
_ REPORT was presented to the British Association on the 
- Conditions of health essential to carrying on the work of 
Tuction in schools. The following relates to buildings :— 
In drawing up the following remarks upon school buildings 
lelation to health the sub-committee had before them the 
ulations issued by the Board of Education both for elemen- 
‘rand secondary school buildings. As these are open to 
‘one, and give a large amount of detailed instruction as to 
| planning and fitting-up of both classes of schools, it seems 
ér to the sub-committee to confine themselves to some 
eral observations applicable to all classes of school 
| dings, avoiding as far as possible details applicable to par- 
lar Classes of schools, which can be readily obtained from 
re mentioned above. 

_cenerally.—The: plan or general. scheme: of the building 
Lild be arranged with a view to providing for the particular 
yem of organisation and routine that is intended to be 
pted in the school. 

the main: points to be- kept in view are simplicity and 
ctness—that is to say, narrow corridors or Puta at to 

voided ; all parts of the building and playgrounds sHould 
(asily overlooked, so thatithe duties of supervision may be 
ced toa minimum. There. should be no buttresses or pro- 
Ng Parts of the building to-form corners or places screened 
) observation, 
“very part of the inside should. be thoroughly well lighted. 
The Staircases should be planned so that there is easy and 
ct access from €very part of the building to the open air, 
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grey seems on the whole the most-satisfactory colour. Black- 
boards placed at a height within easy reach of the children 
should run round the walls. 
Sleeping-rooms. — The most satisfactory arrangement is 
robably that of open dormitories containing a moderate 
number of beds. The cubicle system is less to be recom- 
mended, while that of having rooms for two or three should be 
unhesitatingly condemned. Not less than 65 square feet of 
floor area should be provided for each occupant. 
Playground.—Every school should be provided with suffi- 
cient open space immediately round the school building for the 
purpose of a playground ; this should in no case be less. than 
30 square feet per head. In the case of secondary schools this 
Should be in addition to the playing field for regular games. 
Boarding schools require considerably more space than day 
schools. b 
Ventilation.—The committee while feeling to the full the 
enormous importance of the subject of proper ventilation in 
regard to the success of the school, both as to the mental and 
physical development of the pupils, feels some difficulty in 
offering any suggestions as to how a satisfactory result can be 
secured. Many schemes are put forward, both “‘ mechanical ” 
and “natural,” each of which claims to secure perfect:ventila- 
tion, but all of which in actual practice fall far short of their 
promises. The committee would, however, 1ike to utter a word 
of warning with regard to certain svstems that rely on the 
introduction of hot air both for the warming and ventilation of 
the rooms. Such a system may work well enough in the case 
of one or two large rooms, but in a school with its large number 
of rooms with an always varying number of occupants, the 
difficulty of adjusting the pressure becomes very great. The 
continual movement and opening of doors is also apt to inter- 
fere with the proper working of the system ; in addition to this 
there is the breathing of the warmed air. In winter the in- 
coming air must be raised to a considerable temperature to 
allow for the cooling effect of the windows, wails, &c. ; and 
although somewhat cooled down by the time it reaches the 
pupils it must, it would seem, lose most of its invigorating 
qualities, even though it has not been heated sufficiently to 
burn the organic particles present. Rooms heated by hot air 
are apt to have an enervating and debilitating effect. In order 
to warm and ventilate a room by hot air only it is, of course, 
necessary to introduce the fresh air at the top, extracting the 
foul air at the bottom. This, again, is open to several» objec- 
tions : those sitting near the outlets are in a continuous stream 
of all the bad air in the room; the breathed air is brought 
down again past all the people in the room (as are the products 
of combustion if artificial light is in use); the windows can 
never be opened, because if they were the whole working of the 
system would be upset; finally, in summer, when the incoming 
air is cooler than that in the room, there is a tendency for the 
entering air to fall straight down to the outlet below. This 
system has undoubtedly many strong supporters, but the 
unsatisfactory state of things existing in many schools where it 
has been installed has induced the committee to urge that a 
good deal more experiment and experience of it is required 
before it can be safely recommended. On the whole, it seems 
that the solution is likely to be found in some plan by which 
the fresh air (warmed when the weather is cold so that it can 
be freely introduced without discomfort and maintained ata 
temperature of not less than 55 degs.) is brought in at a low 
level, the foul air being taken off at the highest point (mechani- 
cal power being used to make sure of sufficient movement) and 
the actual warming of the room being done by some form of 
direct radiation. 

Sanitary.—The sanitary conveniences in boys’ schools may 
well be placed outside the main building; but in girls’ schools 
and where there are very young children they must be provided 
in the main building, but should be cut off by a properly 
arranged ventilating lobby. This part of the school building 
should be thoroughly well lighted, so as to insure its being 
kept properly clean. Deodorants or disinfectants should not 
be allowed, as they take away one certain and easy means of 
detecting anything wrong. To prevent unpleasantness reliance 
should be’placed on perfect cleanliness. Frequent inspection 
by the principal is of the greatest. importance, as when these 
matters are left entirely to the school-keeper it is not 
uncommon to find in schools otherwise splendidly equipped and 
managed a very undesirable state of things. In planning a 
school great care should be exercised as to the position of 
lavatories, &c. No windows in the main building should over- 
look the approach to them. 

Lighting of Classrooms.—1 A. A classroom is considered to 
be sufficiently lighted by daylight in all parts in which a 
portion of the sky is visible by the scholar; by artificial light 


when small type known as brilliant can be read in any part of 


the room at the distance of 18 inches from the normal eyes. 
In place of blinds a-sliding screen covering only part of the 


window should be arranged so that sunlight may be prevented 
falling directly on the scholars, and that with a minimum loss 
of daylight. Windows should always be carried as near to the 


ceiling as possible so. as to secure the largest amount of ; 
The height of the window-sill from the floor also requires ¢; 
ful consideration. It should never be so low as to cz 
dazzling of the scholars’ eyes. The window glass’ shoulc 
perfectly clear without any muffling’ or clouding; | 
only on account of securing the largest amount of lijt 
but to save the check to the eye-nerve of thwarted vis 
Windows ought not to be broken. up by bars where these 
be avoided, and plate-glass is preferable, where possible 
being a good non-conductor. It retains the heat of the firj 
the room and also takes the heat out of the sunlight ente 
the room. Careful attention should be paid to the 1} 
between window area and floor space. ae 

2 A. The correct position for a child, when sitting at a «3 
to write, is such that his feet may be firmly planted’ on: 
floor or foot-rest, the seat of his chair reaching forward tc 
knee, the back of the seat supporting both middle spine x 
shoulders. The front of the desk should come well oveih 
knees and be at such a height that both arms can be laid ('; 
easily without raising the shoulders. The. slope of the is 
should be about 30 degs., and this position will be foun't 
bring the paper at about the distance of from 18 to 20 in 
from the eyes of the normally proportioned child... In rean 
the slope of the book should be 45 deg., and this texet 
should for the most part)be taken sitting rather than. standin j 
order not to dissipate nervous energy from intelhgencen 
eyesight, and great, liberty of movement; must be ‘allce 
within these requirements, either when standing or sittin; t 
avoid strain upon the delicate nervous organism. Desksn 
seats must be so placed that light falls from above (dispée 
light causing no shadows) or from the left. Light must 
steady and not flickering, and must fall’ upon the work ana 
upon the eyes of the worker. eras oso 
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AN AMERICAN. GARDEN ARCHITECT 


O* August 31 there passed away at Waverly, Mai, 
man who, says the Engineering Record, was aii 
benefactor of the people and a model citizen of a typea 
indeed in the bustling life of the present time. Frederick.a 
Olmsted loved nature in all her manifestations, knewh 
secrets as it is given to few to know’them, and had the» 
and earnest habits of thought that come only to eal 
| 


communion with all the wordless’ voices of the fields 
forests. But unlike Thoreau, White and others of a si 
type, he was a man among men when the call:came, quil. 
put in practice the plans his clear intellect produced 71 
astonishing rapidity, inspiring all about him with yeh 
and with energy, and sacrificing his health if need be fot 
attainment of a noble aim. He was a great artist, and 1 
‘Americans realise better the skill that is required to pain’ 
on canvas with pigments, but on the natural landscape) 
trees and shrubs, gardens and lawns, roads and paths 
fountains, then his memory will receive some measure ct 
praise his ability deserved. . ETP soe 

Mr. Olmsted was born at Hartford, Conn., on Apr: 
1822. When fourteen years old his eyesight was injur! 
poison ivy, and private tutors were engaged for his educi 
But he spent most of his time in the open air for a numlr 
years, and. thus began in his youth that acquaintance 
nature which was not only a delight to his sensitive spirt 
the secret of his great success as*a‘landscape architect. ~ h 
he took a long-voyage to the East, and came back wil] 
health renewed. He studied engineering at Yale but h 
graduated, and then became a farmer at Saybrook, Conna 
Staten Island, New York. In Andrew J. Downing? 
Calvert. Vaux he found congenial friends, and he madt 
acquaintance of George William Curtis, Charles A. Danéa 
other: young literary men in New York, who recognised ‘|! 
writings the vigour of the free fields ‘and the charm 4 
artistic temperament. He travelled a number of times 
and on horseback through Europe and in the Southern St 
examining the works of landscape architecture, and 0 
with sympathetic . clearness the conditions of lite of the { 
in the fields. His accounts of these journeys will 


thought is enhanced by the charm. of their style. 

By this time 
His wide travels, his successful career as a prac 
and the cultivation of his artistic tastes by ObSer) 
and study had-prepared him for the great respORs\" 
which were ‘thrust. upon him suddenly. In 1856. th< 
of New York bought a great. tract of land in the: 


Manhattan Island for about 5,090,000 dollars, and called 
plans for its improvement. Thirty-three competitors 
4d designs, and from among them that of Olmsted & 
‘ux was selected. Mr. Andrew H. Green was then the 
ssident of the commission in charge of the work, and with 
: energetic backing. construction was pushed with great 
our. It was a period of great financial depression, and the 
rk gave relief to thousands-who would otherwise have been 
yendent on charity for the barest necessities of life. ‘The 
rking of even a fairly sightly park of the land acquired by 
t city seemed a hopeless undertaking to those who knew the 

trictin 1857. It was a region of squatters, desolate, mean, 
jssted with swamps, rocky, altogether unattractive. The 
sandid achievement of Mr. Olmsted, with the assistance of 
}. Calvert Vaux and Mr. Wrey Mould, can only be ap- 

ciated properly by people whose recollections go back to 
;t period in the history of New York. A marvellous trans- 
(nation was brought about by skill and genius in an 
5 romising region in the course of a very few years. 
‘When the Civil War broke out each side expected but a 
Jrt struggle and inadequate preparations for the years of 
Vc were made. There was much scraping of lint and 
ysing of havelock caps and other well-meant but useless 
rt. Chaos soon reigned, as can be well understood by those 
y) recall the conditions soon after the outbreak of the rela- 
i ly insignificant war with Spain. The plight of the volunteer 
(liers, unused to the hardships of warfare, became appalling, 
: the National Sanitary Commission was organised to relieve 
'n, The work’ was of great scope, reaching from practically 
bee inthe North to the long line of camps and hospitals 
she; South. »*Mr. Olmsted. was interested in it from the 
jet. His clear insight into the needs of the soldiers, his 
(irate knowledge of Southern conditions and his sound 


aes soon made his counsel influential.and his services 


iluable. He became the executive officer of the commis- 
|, throwing every particle of available energy into the great 
)x, and by 1863 was able to hand over to his associates the 
j agement of a practically perfect relief organisation of a 
|nitude never equalled before or since But the perfection 
he details had wrecked his health, and he went to the 
(fic Coast to recuperate. Even during this period of 
peration he found work.to do for which Americans must 
|.ys remain his debtors, for he established the system of 
jrol for the Yosemite and Mariposa reservations. 

n 1865 he returned to New York and. resumed practice in 
| scape architecture in a partnership with Mr. Vaux and Mr. 
12, Withers which lasted for eight’ years. He very soon 
tertook a work which some competent critics consider 
ised by even greater genius than Central Park, namely, 
| pect Park in Brooklyn, a demonstration of the possibility 
complete duplication of the most beautiful aspects of 
{it growth in the heart of a great city. The formal 
ens and small parks, the arrangement of little breathing- 
ie for the people in the congested districts of large cities, 
ithe improvement of country estates, which make up the 
ter part of: the work of a landscape architect, often ‘offer 
/lems which require the exercise of the highest grade of 
(iical’ knowledge, but Prospect Park represents something 
| higher—a deep acquaintance with nature’s own art and 
(:reative spirit which.could not only reproduce but improve 
thout one false stroke. 

tom the close of the Prospect Park work until his retire- 
(; from active practice in 1895, Mr. Olmsted’s career is 
{ically the story of the advancement of his art or profession 
‘Ss country. His personality was so strong as to make him 
ne man in whatever enterprise he undertook, resembling 
‘rend the late Richard M. Hunt in this respect. Indeed, 
| $ gracefully shown in one of the most noble creations of 
‘women, the Biltmore estate near Asheville. There, in a 
2cuous place on the walls of his chateau, Mr. Vanderbilt 
lung their portraits as an acknowledgment that, as he has 
|*ssed the sentiment, these buildings and parks are theirs 
ill as his. , Other noted works which he planned are many 
¢ parks.in and about Boston, the grounds: about .the 
ol at Washington, including the marble terrace and 
1 stairway, the park at Niagara Falls, the State House 
| at Hartford and the grounds of the -Celumbian Ex- 
on. A complete list of his works need not be given 
| Suffice it to say that it covers every part of 
r and shows a catholic taste and the broadest range of 
athetic, artistic technique. It is probable that the final 
nent of his work, when rendered after time has completed 
Never mind conceived and an accurate estimate of 


chievements. can be safely drawn, will show that his best 
| waa achieved in the-largest undertakings, where the 
he his knowledge and skill found an opportunity to assign 
a System or style of treatment just those parts of the 
Heats they were most adapted to develop. 

tine 1878 Mr. Olmsted moved to Boston, and later to 
sine, and there established the offices which his sons 
managed since his retirement. There he drew about him 


| 
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the same class‘of young men who gathered about H. H. Richard- 
son. Art for art’s sake was taught in a_ business-like manner, 
if such an expression may be used, and landscape architecture 
had a training school unequalled anywhere because of the 
ability and experience of its director. In a criticism of his 
work which appeared in the Century about ten years aga, Mrs. 
van Rensselaer stated this very clearly as follows :— It should 
not be forgotten that he had to teach himself how to do such 
work as this (Central Park). I do not think there are any 
large parks in Europe which offer such varied facilities for the 
refreshment and recreation of the great mass of the people as 
do the best of ours ; dnd, moreover, most of the European 
| parks which at all resemble ours are, at least in their present 
State, younger than Central Park. Catholicity is another dis- 
tinguishing mark of Mr. Olmsted’s art. Despite his pre- 
ponderant love for the. naturalistic Style in its broadest, 
simplest developments, he is quick to see when the formal 
architectural style puts in a valid claim, and. he realises that 
even the most naturalistic landscape work should not Strive to 
appear actually.naturai, and should even incorporate distinctly 
formai elements when they are required for use or for the right 
explanation of art as art.” 


CROSRAGUEL ABBEY. 


OILOWING upon the principal works which were several 
years ago carried out for the preservation of the ruins of 
the Scottish Crosraguel Abbey, situated midway between May- 
bole and Kirkoswald, a number of further minor works, with 
the same object in view, and which have been going on for 
some time, have now been completed. The principal preser- 
vative works comprised the roofing in of that part of the build- 
ings which contained the dormitories above and the sacristy 
and chapter-house, with their fine ornamental arched ceilings 
below and the roofing in of the gate tower, these being the 
best preserved of the abbey buildings. These principal works 
were carried out with money supplied by Viscount Dalrymple 
from the surplus funds of the Ayrshire and Galloway Archzo- 
logical Association, and the supplementary works have been 
continued as far as the funds admitted. The work of preserva- 
tion is not complete, and until funds are forthcoming from 
some other source it will remain incomplete. A good deal has 
been done in this supplementary way, however, and what has 
been-done will serve to greatly prolong the existence of those 
buildings that are roofless and exposed to the weather. 
These additional ‘works, as also the principal portion, have 
been carried out by Messrs. Milligan, builders, Ayr, under the 
direction of Mr. J. A. Morris, architect, F.S.A, Scot. Ayr. The 
abbots’ tower at the south-east corner of the abbey, through 
which runs the small rivulet, giving the water-power for the driv- 
ing of the abbey mill, a building of curiously complicated internal 
arrangements, is in a very dilapidated condition, and parts of 
the existing walls are very frail, particularly the western wall, 
which is like a sieve from the effects of the weather. It is a 
moot point how the burn came to have its course through the 
building, but whether it was brought there intentionally, or 
came there by accident, there can be little doubt that to its 
agency is to be attributed the disappearance of the whole of 
the east wall, and the greater part of the north wall. So far as 
possible the depredations of the burn when in flood on the 
foundations of the remaining walls have been counteracted. 
Recent excavations at the west gable of the nave outside have 
revealed a very fine Gothic arch filled in with masonry, in 
which there is a square or rectangular niche. This arch was 
a doorway, but why it had been filled up cannot now even be 
conjectured. The arch was buried deep in an accumulation of 
débris. The complete fragment of arch left standing over the 
parlour next the chapter-house has been secured against further 
deterioration. There is room for further preservation work, 
however, and if the funds were forthcoming no doubt the 
operations would be completed. 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


A iets majority of the trustees for the improvement of the 

city of Bombay, who at a special meeting appointed Mr. 
J. F. Watson, a candidate fron: England, as assistant engineer 
on 400 rs per mensem, are to be congratulated, says Indian 
Engineering, on their good sense. The opposition championed 
the cause of another applicant, who was presumed to possess 
the qualifications of an architect, and by raising the pay of his 
Post to 630 rs. thought to obviate the necessity of sanctioning 


the appointment of an architect as such. Mr. Rebsch, the 
president, however, soon disposed of this absurdity. At present 
the board have.under-construction buildings of their own of the 
value of 12 lacs of rupees, and their lessees are constructing 
others of the total value of 30 lacs. To prevent a “recurrence 
of accidents uf the nature of that for which the builder has 
been committed to the sessions, the appointment of a qualified 
architect is imperative. The majority accepted this view, and 
endorsed the President’s selection of Mr. Watson to be 
assistant engineer and nothing more. 
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A FEW years ago Sir Henry IRvING in conjunction with 
Mr. DarpisHIRE, of Manchester, prepared a plan of a safe 
theatre, of which we gave a description. But the project of 
M. CoQguE tn, the French comedian, goes infinitely further. 
He believes:he has been inspired with an idea by which a 
theatre can’ beconstructed which will be absolutely uninflam- 
mable. What is more, he has consulted M. Binet, archi- 
tect, on the subject, who is also confident about the result. 
Both have brought their courage, not to the sticking-place 
as was advised by Lady Macset, but to. the burning-place, 
for a theatre is about to be constructed at Pont-aux- Dames 
into which M. Coguetin and M. Binet will enter. It will 
be set on fire, and the worthy pair expect to make their 
exit when they please as fresh and sprightly as when they 
entered. The details M. CoqueLin declines to explain 
‘until he has obtained his patent. He does not profess to | 
aim at making money by his inspiration, but it is only right 
“he should have the magic house protected. The actor is 
no fumist. He has erected a refuge for his fellow players 
at Pont-aux-Dames which was declared to be impossible, 
and who knows whether he may not have invented fire- 
proofing of a novel kind? 


duty in Germany the import duties, including clearing x 
penses, per ro tons amount to 8/. ros. in Russia, 5/. 5s); 
Austria-Hungary, 6/. 1os.. in Roumania, 5/. in Italy, 3, 
Switzerland and. Sweden, and 1/ 55. in Norway. Th 
only the transatlantic markets are available for the expc 

tion of German cement. Sa 


a! 
’ 


In Scotland excellent building can be executed. T)}; 
are peculiarities of construction and planning, partly Ov9 
to the nearly general employment of masonry and p;| 
to differences in social arrangements. It seems extraordi 
that Scottish students in technical and other schools shi 
have to depend on manuals prepared for English use, , 
thin folio entitied ‘‘ Elementary Building Construction) 
Drawing for Scottish: Students,” by Mr. CHarves Goury 
B.Sc., the professor of architecture and building const\ 
tion in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Goll, 
‘has been:published by Messrs. Biackie & Son, Lp. i 
preference is given ‘to Scottish ‘customs. ‘Hor instan 
Glasgow bricks are about 9 inches long, about 4} inj 
broad, and the width may vary from 3 to 32 inches. 
laying them it is expected to be careful in “keeping 
perpends,” or having vertical joints in right lines. Sco) 
bond is laid more quickly than English, and is che 
Mr. Gourtay’s pages will be found interesting reddin| 
English offices. ‘The plates are’ produced ‘in: the sty]: 
working drawings, and there is no doubt ‘the colouring) 
make the’ details more easily comprehended ‘by nove 
The publishers ‘have long’ since gained a reputation( 
printing, which this latest example supports. — 


THE present town of Argos exemplifies beyond most 
other places the thoroughness of the destruction of which 
Greece was the victim. From the old descriptions it must 
have contained some of the noblest works of architecture 
outside Athens. It was also a school of sculpture, and 
PoLycLeTes belonged to Argos. Travellers have often 
‘testified to the absence of ancient work with the exception 
of parts of Roman walls. On that account much interest 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


is attached to the efforts of members of the Dutch Com- 
mission under the direction of Dr. VoLLGRAFF, who are at ae amet 
work in Argos. Some steps were lately revealed which | THE ROYAL VILLA aND Gouri aT 18 Caer 


were cut out of the rock and have a width of over 30 feet. 
At the foot was a large altar of stone, and it is concluded 
there was formerly a large building in the vicinity. The 
director is sanguine enough to believe that traces of the 
ancient Kriterion of Argos may reward the labourers. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, TUFNELL PARK. § | 

HESE flats are built upon made ground, and ccs 
quently they were constructed upon steel gi‘ 
resting on concrete piers which were carried down “a0 
15 feet until a’ good foundation was found. The bil 
each containing eight flats, cost about 3,500/.. per be 
not including the cost of the land. There are eight blik 
The contractors were Messrs. *\Jounson & Co., of Wid 
worth Common. The original drawing was exhibité) 
this year’s Royal Academy. - ot. 


It: is devoutly to be wished that the allegation about 
the modernity of: the silver plate which Baron EDMOND 
‘pE ROTHSCHILD presented to the Louvre as samples of 
‘Roman work of the first century is groundless. The so- 
‘called tiara of SaAiTAPHARNES was in excellent condition 
‘when first presented for sale, but the vessels from Bosco Reale 
-were in a dilapidated condition. It would be necessary to 
‘believe that a modern artist first produced them in a perfect 
form and. then battered. them out of recognition. We 
cannot imagine any speculator would waste skilled labour 
to that extent. Nor is it likely that the credulity of 
‘amateurs, and more especially one like Baron EDMOND 
DE: ROTHSCHILD, would be more easily imposed on by so 
absurd a manipulation. 


Peel 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. ‘ 

“THIS house is situate in the’ Raymond Road, al 
built of red bricks with hanging tiles on thei 

floor. The contractors were Messrs. J. & C. Bowy#, 
Upper Norwood. The drawing appeared in the by 
Academy Exhibition this year. a 
PROPOSED RESIDENCE, HAMPSHIRE. § \" 

HIS: building was intended for a shooting-bc 
Hampshire. This design was also exhibited at 


Royal Academy this year. ag): 


TuE British Consui-General reports that for years the 
‘condition of the German Portland cement industry has’ 
-been most unsatisfactory, owing to the prevailing dispropor- 
tion between supply and demand. The inland consump- 
tion is estimated at 14,500,000.casks per annum, whereas 
the works can produce close on 29,000,000 casks. This 
enormous disproportion is due to the numerous extensions 
-and new works erected in 1895 and the following years, 
partly on account of the activity in the building trade, but 
‘chiefly in the expectation that the Great Midland Canal 
would be built. Repeated attempts to form a German 
cement syndicate, and to regulate the prices and 
the production, have proved unsuccessful. The numerous 
local organisations compete severely against one another. 
‘Under these circumstances very few other than the old- 
established works, whose brands are well known, are re- 
munerative. The South African warand the-influence it 
exercised on the Transvaal gold-mining industry has also 
‘severely affected the trade, as very large consignments of 
cement were formerly sent to that country. German cement 
is practically excluded from the principal European markets 
by reason of prohibitive duties, and while it is exempt from 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: WEST END OF LADY onal 
HE monument seen on the left of St. Gate 
Chapel, which opens out of the lady chapel, is} 

ot WALTER BRonescoms, who was Bishop of Exeter 
1257-58 until 1280.. He was a. native of the city a’ 
humble parentage. There was expedition in his apf 
ment, for, according to a manuscript in’ the Lan 
Library, “within the short space of fifteen days he 
elected bishop, admitted by the king, confirmed byt 
archbishop and consecrated bishop ; circumstances b 
that period unheard of in this country.” . He had ertt 
or reconstructed the chapel for a place of sepulture! 
annual commemorative services at which fifty poor ptt 
were to be fed. He appropriated the lands of Buckere? 
the purpose. The corresponding chapel of St. 
Magdalene was also his work. |The beautiful tom 
believed to belong to a later period, especially sinc” 
inscription mentions BRoNEscoMB as the first bisho 
the name of WALTER, and there was another WALTER: 
presided over the see from 1307 to. 1326, with W 
period the character of the work would correspond. : y 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, 
By E, W. Gopwin, F.S.A. 


JE late Edward Godwin had often and closely studied 
Exeter Cathedral while he lived in Bristol. The follow- 
xhaustive article on the building, which he contributed to 
arly number of Zhe Architect, is likely to have more 
2st now in connection with the series of plates of the 
tdral which are in course of publication in the present 
tte early days of the Gothic revival, when men roused 
1 selves to declare war against “ old fogeyism ;” when zeal 
| itself heard and overcame for a time the calculating, tem- 
¢ ng, cold-blooded spirit which has ever been the bane of 
|;, there was necessarily much said that we may now wish 
een unsaid, much done that we would like to see blotted 


necessary to remove the walls under the N Orman vaults in the 
towers. This necessarily 
the aisles, so that if this interpretation be right, it is clear that 
the towers could never have been originally designed as Nor- 
man transepts. We have, therefore, a_basilican plan to start 
with, flanked by towers, placed similarly to those which Edmer 
the Singer describes as having seen at Canterbury :—“ Dein 
sub medio longitudinis aula ipsius duze turres erant, 


is the misfortune of all zeal that it tends to’ feverishness 
xcitement, and thus to a condition in which anything like 
i inquiry is exceedingly difficult and sometimes alto- 
ir hopeless. ' 
lis was the chief misfortune that befell that particular zeal 
j gave life to the Gothic revival. It followed its natural 
»unchecked, unbridled; that which should have been the 
g th of virtue became the weakness of vice, and instead of 
| 'igning we had ‘excitement tyrannising. 
ie result of that excitement was a natural reaction, so that 
| self is now looked upon as a doubtful good. The cause 
( was once worth battling for with something like organisa- 
till exists. There is still plenty of “old fogeyism,” 
| gh much of it is disguised in the latest fashions; but men 
vary : some turn the battle of life into sorry jokes, some 
‘0 over to the enemy; all are ready to compromise any- 
| and everything “ fora quiet life.” 
other result of the feverishness brought about by the 
| led zeal of the revival was the blind, unreasoning and 
onable praise lavished on all Medieval work. Fore- 
3 is objects of this wild, indiscriminating worship were our 
‘Inglish minsters. The critic who objected to certain 
arities in them, and want of rhythm, was scorned as a 
if, blind to the picturesque; and it is quite possible that 
et in the rooky close of Cloisterham anyone who should 
it to dissect the local lion—to distinguish between good 
_d—to separite the art-wheat from the art-chaff, would 
ited upon asa “ very dreadful person.” 
'w my object in writing this article is undoubtedly icono- 
{| but inasmuch as I believe a true estimate of the value 
}, mighty works as our cathedrals can only be ascertained 
ection and comparison, and that to seek fora true esti- 
f them (if haply it may be found) is the best reverence 
| Pay to those who built them, and the best service we 
| der to those who study them, I shall take my chance 
| all the hand-lifting and nose-upturning of ‘a world of 


oi Before, however, we begin to criticise, it may 


difference which exists to’ the interruption of the works caused 
by Stephen’s siege in 1136, and the reparation and continuation 
of the works by Bishop Chichester, who succeeded Warelwast 
in 1137. Warelwast is regarded as one of the founders of 
the church, but his plan seems only to have been completed 
during the episcopate of Marshall, between 119 and 1206 
(the delay arising doubtless from the troublesome times of 
Stephen and the fires of 1136 and 1161). This. completed 
plan can mean, I take it, nothing else than a nave and aisles, 
with the greater part of the Present towers; that is to say, it was 
the completion westward of Leofric’s church. Of this comple- 
tion, the door to cloisters and the consecration crosses on the 
south wall of nave are probably the only remnants. Following 
this we have the fine tomb of Bishop Marshall, who died in 
1206, and that of Bishop Simon, who died in 1224, together 
‘with some most interesting misereres, all executed within the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. The lower part of the 
chapter-house shows a continuation of the same style, but later 
in detail; it evidently belongs to the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century, and may probably have been left unfinished 
by Bishop Bruere at his death in 1244. , 

We have now arrived at what is called the Decorated style. 
The chapter-house at Westminster was commenced in 1250 ; 
that at Salisbury a little later. I need scarcely say that these 
buildings exhibit well-developed simple Geometrical tracery. 
In 1277, according to the bursar’s account, the high altar of 
Merton College chapel was dedicated, and there we find the 
windows varying. in design, exhibiting compound Geometrical 
tracery; that is to say, spherical triangles and other forms are 
used as well as circles. If we keep this in mind, and occasion- 
ally refresh our memories with the fabric rolls, the ground plan 
will, I think, soon convince us that the Decorated work of this 
cathedral—which, at first sight, seems of one style and date— 
is, indeed, nothing of the kind. The fabric rolls begin in 
1279. Bishop Bronescomb died in 1281, and although his suc- 
cessor, Bishop Quivil, is generally regarded as the author of 
the first or earliest Decorated work, yet I cannot help thinking: 
that the evidence is in favour of Bronescomb, and that to him 
we owe the idea of the present cathedral. Thus, from all we 
know of Bronescomb, he appears to have been a building 
bishop. ' Most Medizval bishops worth anything had a hobby. 
of some sort; one indulged in the chase, another in war; there 
were baron bishops and saint bishops, king bishops and people 
bishops. Bronescomb, like Poore of Salisbury, was unques- 
tionably an architect bishop. He began by building a college; 
this was followed by a palace ; and, finally, he turned his 
thoughts to hisown church. The fabric rolis date from two 
years before his death, and begin rather abruptly, in September 
1279, with an entry concerning three windows in St. James’s 
Chapel From this alone we might fairly argue that Brones- 
comb had begun to interfere with the old work ‘before 1279 ;, 
that then, having housed himself in a new palace, he provided 
a new field for his hobby of no less an extent than a new, 
cathedral ; and that, foreseeing the large amount of money 
which from time to time would be expended on the under- 
taking, he began tokeep a:counts of the same. 

Now let us look at the ground plan. The first thing which 
ought to be noticed is the general similarity to Salisbury 
Cathedral, which we know was consecrated in 1258, or the very 
year of Bronescomb’s election to the see of Exeter. Again, 
the side walls of ‘the lady chapel, instead of being in line 
with the arcades of the main building, are considerably within 


1 to inquire somewhat concerning the history of the 
of our criticism. AD. 1050 is the first date we can start 
| The actual removal of the see from Crediton to Exeter 
‘ace in that year. Like most changes it had been con- 
jed for some time. Leofric had made application to the 
and had moreover given to the church of Exeter, about 
/r 1046, certain. vestments and vessels, amongst which 
ve silver chalices and “one silfrene Pipe,” that is, a 
| used in early times to draw the wine from: the chalice 
on, So that none of the sacred element might be acci- 
‘7 Spilled, a custom now, I believe, only observed by the 
: Then, again, Leofric is described as a great’ builder of 
(*s, and as, in his official Capacity of chancellor, he 
bg among the busy ones of his day, he would doubtless 
7 acquainted with all the building fashions of the time. 
ite possible therefore—may we not say probable ?—that 
| fad directed a church, or at least the eastern part of 
be prepared for him before moving to Exeter. From 
‘lence of the Present building, I have very little doubt 
ae of the lower portions, or foundations at least, belong 
(ic’s church, and that the towers mark the site of small 
‘in the Saxon church, for in the ground-plan of this 
‘ul one of the most important features to be noticed is 
‘ton of the towers. These are practically free of the 
| and whilst we know that the Saxons built them in this 
imitation of the Roman basilica, we also know that the 
) (Opposed to the Saxons in most things) opposed them 
articular, and. built their. towers within the walls, over 
Sing or over the ends of the aisles. Again, in the 
ll for the year 1286 the sum of 25. 37 is charged, “in 
osternendo sub archam in turre Sti. Johannis.” Now 
Were to me, is only capable of one interpretation, 
| at before 1286 the aisles of the church flanked the 


and that in order to open the latter and join them to 
Y of the building, so as to form transepts, it was 


) 
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them, and the lady chapel is separated from the wz fro- 
cessionum, or retro-choir, by arches having large wall-piers 
between them, and thus the difference of width between lady 
chapel and presbytery is unobservable. This alone would have 
led me to conclude that a plan for a new church had been pre- 
pared, and the lady chapel commenced before what I may call 
the Saxo-Norman church had been taken down, and that in the 
new plan the width of the central division of Leofric’s church 
was retained. We have, however, corroborative evidence in 
‘the windows of the lady chapel, for it is to be noted that the 
simpler Geometrical forms are used in the tracery, circles and 
spherical triangles being there more abundant than in the other 
windows; and anyone who takes the trouble to look closely will 
also discover a change in the jointing of the masonry, a bolder 
expression in the sectional forms of the mouldings, &c., and in 
the subordination of the tracery bars ; but above all is visible a 


strange pulsation, so to speak, of thought through Brones- ’ 


comb’s work, hardly to be described, but especially noticeable 
in the sedilia and its conventional trefoiled leaves. 

All these things indicate an earlier and better description 
of work. It will be seen, on examination of the building, that 
the Decorated windows of the tower are somewhat more 
elaborated than the windows we have been considering. These 
are dated 1285, and are amongst the first works of Bishop 
Quivil. In 1286 the interior of the towers were metamorphosed 
to their present shape, and Quivil may safely be regarded as 
the destroyer of the rest of Leofric’s work. Eastward of the 
towers the building shows us three distinct works :—(1) Brones- 
comb’s work, as far as the middle of the eastern bay of the 
choir, where the masonry changes. This was finished at a 
later period by Quivil. (2) Stapledon’s work, consisting of 
four bays of the presbytery to the middle of the third bay from 
the crossing, after which there is an increase in the circum- 
ference of the piers of 2 feet, narrowing the aisles 9 inches. 
Changes are visible in the level of the bases, the base-moulding 
and the vaulting of the aisles, whilst the triforium is also 
altered both in detail and depth of recess. Grandison was 
probably the author of these changes, and to him we may 
attribute the three bays of the choir from B westward, and, in- 
deed, the greater part of the church westward of the towers. 
Leaving the Decorated work, we have very little to detain us. 
The east window of the presbytery is a dated example, and was 
put up in 1390. The upper part of the chapter-house was 
finished some time in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
although surveyed as early as 1412 and commenced in 1439. 
The east window “ was made” by Bishop Neville, and the roof 
by his successor. There are one or two trivial repairs and a 
chantry, which are of still later date ; but these are of very 
little consequence, either historically or architecturally. 

Turning now to the architectural design, the first thing to 
be observed in this cathedral is the effect of conservatism. The 
retention of Warelwast’s Norman towers has evidently exercised 
considerable influence on the Decorated rebuilding of the great 
church which stands between them—an influence which has 
resulted in a series of-grand monotonies ; whilst the Decorated 
building has, in its turn, produced an enormous effect upon the 
towers by sinking beneath the ridge of the crossing two of the 
most important of the tower stages, which were formerly 
altogether free of the church. Yet even now there is a grandeur 
about these towers which English towers rarely possess ; much 
more grand must they have looked flanking the shorter and 
lower building, unencumbered by any of the high roofs which 
now butt against them. I shall not detain my readers by any 
criticism of the Norman towers, for they have been far too 
much tampered with by Quivil to enable us to give them a fair 
judgment. Turning from the Norman work, the first thing 
which arrests attention is the main roof, with its continuous 
ridge of more than 300 feet in length, suggestive of railway 
sheds and Great Exhibition buildings. It gives undue emphasis 
to the length of the building, and undue emphasis is always 
vulgar. Another great defect of the exterior is the composi- 
tion of the west front. It is trve that the outlines of the 
western facades of most of our English cathedrals are clumsily 
designed; in fact, they appear to have been the great 
stumbling-blocks of the Medizeval architects. The west end 
of Salisbury is nothing but a square screen and,a gigantic 
sham. That at Wells, with its unfinished towers, is not much 
better; but to’Bishop Grandison was reserved the unenviable 
distinction of being regarded as the founder of a facade second 
to none in sheer ugliness of form and proportion. This ugli- 
ness was produced chiefly by continuing the gable proper over 
the aisles, so as to hide the flying buttresses and give a vulgar, 
because this also gives undue, emphasis to the roofline. The 
beauty of the tracery in the circle of the great window is certainly 
one redeeming feature, so far as it goes ; and if we can be 
satisfied with hand-labour only, the elaborate portal-screen 
may also tend to abate censure by virtue of its lavishness. 
For myself, however, Iam bound to acknowledge that I find 
very little to admire in this much bepraised facade. The com- 
position of the masses is singularly feeble. It has no more 
design in it thax the simplest barn-end, and consists of nothing 
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‘more than one huge gable of a breadth nearly equa i 


total height, divided into three parts horizontally and veil, 
(See diagram.) The vertical lines AA are formed by bu 
and pinnacles. The horizontal 
lines BB are marked by cornices 
and battlemented parapets, the 
middle and upper divisions 
being set back a few feet 
within their respective parapets, 
One result of this is that in 
foreshortened. front, views the 
gable BCD drops behind the 
parapet BD, and the whole © 
facade consequently becomes 
heavier and more dumpy in its 
proportions than I have shown. 
If we examine further, we shall 
see the same poverty of mind 
displayed in the relations of <= ook, 
solids to voids. The three A. A 
portals are quite unworthy the name ; they are more lil), 
ways to chantries than the western portals to a cat 
their jambs and architraves are so miserably eee 
they may be said to have no constructional existence 
applies also to the whole framework of the’ screen, thia 
tecture of which seems to have been handed over to thie 
mercy of some sculptor’s assistant, who has made : 
potch of the niches and a confectionary of the battlr 
This last is particularly marked in the side portions Fc 
little figures are introduced looking through the embrai1 
diminutive two-storeyed merlons. There is no visib| 
for one can scarcely apply such a term to the chamfe 
which takes its place. Indeed, the whole of the lower 
of this front—in other words, the whole of the western D 
(commonly called the screen)—is an instance of the gy 
tion of the sculptor at the expense of the atchitect, air 
larity which might have been excused, only that this ju 
was not worth glorifying at any expense, those figurt\y 
are not dead and lumpy being afflicted with an ener} 
too enormous to describe. i a 
The windows of the side aisles are altogether los) 
this extravagant display, and even the great west windy 
far covered as to present little more than tracery, whil/: 
and around these windows are heavy masses of alma 
masonry. It is needless to say that the contrast betve 
lower and middle divisions is consequently violent. T? 
circle of the west window is in itself admirable. Itis ) 
of an-inner circle containing five spherical triangles ¢ 
upon the intersection of two isosceles triangles. Bey) 
exquisitely beautiful central figure is a ring of trace; 
posed of six cusped quatrefoils and six cinque-foliate'c 
alternating. The design of the rest of the tracer: 
crushed by the upper part, and the spacing of tl 
mullions below is crippled. The jamb and arch moulc 
almost as deficient as those of the doorways; some¢ 
designed flowing tracery occupies the roof gable, an 
toy-like on the hood moulding a figure in a pinnacle 
niche gives a perpendicular line just where it is noty 
The sins of omission are almost as grievous as thosef 
mission ; thus, had the dividing buttresses been carril 
the pinnacles above the upper parapet, and some’ <1 
placed on each side of the arch of the great oa 
these slight additions would have given some dignitt 
raw and imperfect design. ' tein a 
In the. side elevations the absurdity of the cler¢o 
higher parapet being shallower than that over the aisl 
manifest to anyone who will give two thoughts about» 
boldness of the buttresses and the varied tracerie/ 
windows are well worth studying; the latter not” 
intrinsic merit, but for the suggestions which they may) 
because, although in much the same style as those ol 
College chapel, they are mostly far from attaining the 
and very far from fulfilling the great problem of’ 
tracery, viz. equality of space in the openings, and iff 
examples this is rendered more glaring by the lack of 5} 
tion, all the tracery bars of many of the windows beit! 
same plane. Before leaving the windows for which th' 
dral is so celebrated, it. should be noted that there a 
forty varieties of tracery, and of these the windows of i 
chapel and towers are exceptionally good. = 
On entering the west door the critic is silenced f 
by one vast and almost overpowering impression of sci 
There are three things which above all others contribut 
this impression, viz. the colour, the long vista an the § 
proportions. , These latter constitute the, most 
elements in designing cathedral interiors, and I: hall 12 
refer at some length to them, And first of all, 1% 
that the great characteristic g 


of a cathedral or minster : 
as distinguished from an ordinary parish church, 15 © 
division of the height into—first, the main arcade ; 
the triforium ; and third, the clerestory, There are d 


é 


, churches which partake strongly of this character and 
ach very nearly to the minster form, as in the case of St. 
Redcliffe. There are also minsters in the ecclesio- 
{1 or ritual sense which, in their architectural design, 
4c strongly of the ordinary parish church, such as ‘the 
421s of Sherborne and Wimborne, but these are buildings 
nevis. Of this, however, we may be sure, that the cathe- 
haracter follows in proportion to the development of the 
j division. This appears to me the main consideration, 
h it must not be forgotten that the element of size and 
paration of the bays by vaulting shafts have considerable 
ice in the minster effect of a design, but they do not 
“to be absolutely’ essential. Now the question arises, 
is the degree of development which the building before 
» ibits in its triple division? To answer this question it 
\ st be necessary to ascertain the limits of the proportions 
ynet with in the best works of Medizeval art. To narrow 
juiry, I shall pass by all Norman buildings with the one 
gation that, as a rule, the triforium was rarely less, and 
jiore, than one-half the height of the main arcade. With 

troduction of the Pointed system, and the general 

cy to increased height which it encouraged, the great 
) was raised at the expense of the triforium : thus, in the 
eof St. Albans and the presbytery of Worcester, the 
y m is between 2 and 33 feet less than a half; at Salisbury 
‘Lincoln choir it is reduced nearly to a third ; at West- 
¢r it is almost an exact third, and at Tintern and Chartres 
ss than a third. From the evidence of these widely- 
] 


yt examples we may conclude that the proper develop- 
\f the triforium is bounded by a proportion of not much 
jana third, and not more than a half, the height of the 
yrcade. Here at Exeter the triforium space is less than 
f, even including the parapet of quatrefoils in front of 
urestory windows ; without this, the proportion is re- 
to less than a sixth. Those who are accustomed to 
e cathedrals will easily discover in this example that the 
tharacter of a triforium as an architectural feature distinct 
lependent in itself, because uniting and reconciling the 
{ingle arch below to the lighter work above, is sacrificed 
: I may call the big-window scheme. It is not therefore 
relative proportions of these vertical divisions—main 

triforium and clerestory—that we must look for 
use of the grand effect attained in the interior 
)i cathedral. We come now to another important 
)and I use the word without any hesitation. At 
| where the triforium is nearly half the height of 
‘in arcade, and at Salisbury, where it assumes 
yy-developed character, the vaulting shaft is reduced to 
(: corbel, and the horizontal idea is followed—to an 
s perhaps, but an excess which is redeemed by the pro- 
(3 and character of the triforium, although we lose the 
hee vertical divisions. Here, however, although the 
|; shafts are carried down to corbels immediately above 
jitals of the great piers, there is even a greater lack of 
ee effect, because of the flatness of the shafts them- 
ind the greater proportional breadth of the building 
i verywhere arrests the eye. That this breadth is con. 
|}0 some grandeur is quite possible, but the result would 
en in every respect greater had the vaulting shafts 
a tothe floor. Now if we turn to the transverse section 


| cathedral we find it founded on a double square of 
the height of the piers being just more than half the 
/hilst the arches are wider than usual ; these proportions 
ee doubt conduce mainly to the grandeur of expression 
ndeniably belongs to this interior—an expression also 
[Sea by the large size of the clustered shafts, 
k grey colour of the stone and the jointing of the 


,. : 
ed only call attention to the vaulting in order to obtain 
arty admiration. The student will not fail to note the 
| mplicity of its construction, the broad regularity of the 
elf, the elegance of curve and boldness of detail of the 
{tibs, and especially the opposing severity of the longi- 
ansverse ridge ribs, and the almost equal spaced 
_Of the bosses on these ribs. Before concluding, I 
rect attention ‘toa few minor but interesting features : 
‘the exquisite altar tomb of Bishop Marshall, the 
accessories to the effigy of Simon de Apulia, and 
d-carving in the misereres. Less powerful in design 
cution, but yet of considerable interest, are the bishop’s 
Pure fourteenth-century work, but said to be of the 
‘of the fifteenth century, the minstrels’ gallery and 
UT ga ‘ig no space to treat as they deserve 
aples of those three. great decorative arts, tile pave- 
Jaint and ‘mural painting, which are preserved 
* \athedral.: There can be no doubt that floor, roof, 
sae once served as fields for colour decoration. 
cts of our old cathedrals lived in the self-same 
we do, but it was not enough for them merely to dis- 
it ade | ion of solid to solid, or to rest satisfied w:th 
Mude of form to be eliminated from square, circle or 
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triangle; the triumphs of proportion and construction, and all 
the wealth of carving and sculpture, only made them feel more 
and more their deficiencies and shortcomings, and so taking 
courage in the very thought of their unworthiness—in the con- 
fession of their weakness—they expressed in their works all 
the delight they felt in the works of Him who has spread His 
mosaic of flowers on the earth, and has recorded His promisé 
in endless arches of never-dying colour. 


—_____ 
SS: 


A PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT. 


A REPORT was presented at the meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association describing the investigation 
by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould and Mr. Burnard at Tre’r Ceiri. 
On June 29 they visited the place along with the Rev. J. Fisher 
and Mr. Harold Hughes, and there sketched out a plan of pro- 
cedure. According to their commission, they confined their 
attention to the cytiau and left the fortifications to be investi- 
gated on a later occasion. The number of cytiau within the 
inner walls—an area of about five acres—could hardly be 
determined with certainty, but probably the huts numbered 
considerably over a hundred. The highest point of the site 
within this area was east, where the ground rose to 1,591 feet 
above sea-level and fell somewhat abruptly to a lower terrace, 
and then sloped gradually to the western limit of the inner 
wall. The highest point had a cairn-like appearance, but they 
believed it to be mainly natural. The extreme summit was 
evidently artificial The cytiau were situated in groups on 
the terrace and on-the slope, and also under the inner face 
of the walls. In the latter case each hut hada wall built 
against the rampart with, in some instances, a narrow 
intervening space. The forms and sizes of the huts were 
varied ; some were circular or pear-shaped, and others 
again were oblong and rectangular. In a few instances the 
doors of the cytiau opened out of a small space or hall entered 
through a common doorway. The entrances faced’ various 
points of the compass. Occasionally the huts were double, 
one chamber leading into’ another. In a few instances an 
outer curved wall protected the entrance. The entrances varied 
in width from a little over 2 feet to 4 feet. The walls of the 
huts, which were very rudely built, were usually 4 feet wide, 
and varied in height from 3 feet to 6 feet. The subsoil of the 
site was a mild clay, and resting on this was a crust of peaty 
earth of varying depth, carrying on its surface a luxuriant 
growth of heather and whinberry plants. This peaty earth 
carried a certain amount of water which it retained, and in 
this it was assisted by the clay subsoil. This rendered the 
hut sites damp, for wherever a hole was sunk into the sub- 
soil water accumulated in small quantities. To minimise this 
disadvantage the builders of the huts excavated the greater 
portion of the interior down to and into the subsoil, and then 
filled the pit with rubble and roughly paved the floor with flat 
stones. Sometimes the excavated portion of the hut was filled 
with flat stones placed vertically, and in one case regularly built 
drain-like cavities acted as catch-pits under the paved floor. 
There was no drain to carry the accumulated water out of 
this hut. So long as the floor was raised sufficiently above 
the drainage water-level, the occupants must have been satis- 
fied. The roofs of the huts were probably of thatch, made with 
rushes or heather; they were certainly not of stone, for the 
accumulation of this material in the interiors represented wall 
ruin only, while the shape of the greater portion of the huts 
would have made a stone roof impossible. _ Where practicable 
all the huts examined were explored right down to the subsoil 
so as to make sure that domestic objects had not found their 
way between the rude paving stones down to and beyond the 
stone packing. It was not practicable to do this in all cases, 
owing to the ruined condition of the walls. Having referred to 
the injury done to some of the cytiau as the result of an old 
woman’s dream, that a copper cauldron full of gold was buried 
in Tre’r Ceiri, Mr. Baring-Gould gave a detailed account of 
the thirty-two cytiau examined and of the finds made therein. 
In No. 1 coal only was found; in No. 3 a dozen pieces of dark 
pottery, some pebbles and a small fragment of pointed iron 
were found; in No. 4, some charcoal, two spindle whorls (one 
broken) and pebbles, both large and small; in No. 5 a 
spindle whorl, pieces of ox tooth and some charcoal; in 
No. 6, a combined adze and hammer of much corroded 
iron, a part of an iron blade, some small fragments of 
bone and ox teeth ; in No. 7 a spindle whorl, two iron objects 
—one about 3 inches long, the other a crescent-shaped piece, 
both much corroded—and some small fragments of bone; in 
No. 8 a bronze triskele and a large ribbed melon-shaped 
broken bead of blue-glazed porcellanous paste; in No. 10 a 
bronze fibula plated with gold, highly ornamented, a much- 
corroded iron ring, with a diameter of 2 inches, and another 
ribbed melon-shaped bead of blue-glazed porcellanous paste ; 
and in the others pieces of charcoal, fragments of red and 
black pottery, lumps of corroded iron, a bone comb, a few 
sling stones, pebbles and bits of bone. Continuing, the report 
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stated that the exploration lasted ten working days. Of the 
thirty-two huts examined twenty-three yielded charcoal or 
objects indicative of human occupancy, and the remaining 
nine were blank. The pottery found was wheel-made and late 
Celtic in character, excepting the tiny fragments of thin red 
pottery found in two of the. huts.. These were undoubtedly 
Roman. Continuing, Mr. Baring-Gould said they had come to 
the following conclusions :—“(1) That ‘the fortifications were 
erected and occupied by that people to whom the finds apper- 
tained. There was no evidence of any further occupation, not a 
trace of flint. tools or weapons, nota fragment of pottery of the 
Bronze Age, nor were there any indications, with a possible 
exception of the bone-comb, of a later occupation. (2) That 
Tre’ Ceiri was only temporarily, and that for a short time, 
occupied in the summer season alone, as the amount of char- 
coal found was remarkably small, and some of the cytiau seem 
not to have been occupied at all. The exposed position of 
Tre’r Ceiri and the excessive dampness of the site would 
render it impossible of occupation during winter. (3) That the 
race which erected the walls and constructed the huts was 
Celtic, probably British, and that the period to which they 
belonged was the first or second century of the Christian era. 
Our reasons for coming to this conclusion are as follows:— 
(a) The pottery is wheel-turned and distinctly Celtic, but along 
with this was found a small amount of what is certainly Roman 
pottery; (2) the amount of iron found proves that the tenants 
belonged to the Iron Age, but there was nothing in the 
character of the tools and weapons found to determine the 
precise period in that age; (c) however, the fibula is unmistak- 
ably. Celtic, and resembles one found at» A‘sica on the Roman 
wall; (¢) the two porcelain beads are of Egyptian manufacture— 
cone of them is the finest that had been found and recorded in the 
United Kingdom, and by its shape, paste and glaze reveals its 
origin as either Alexandria or the basin of the Nile (these 
must have been imported probably during, or even slightly 
preceding, the Roman occupation); (¢) the distinguishing 
Celtic ornament of the fibula practically ceased or became 
degraded after the second century in Britain. During the first 
200 years of the Roman occupation the originality and elegance 
of Celtic ornament influenced decoration in Britain and even 
in Rome, being so totally different from the stiff and conven- 
tional character of Roman ornamentation. (4) The extraordi- 
nary rudeness and clumsiness of construction of the walls and 
huts seemed to show that the builders had not been influenced 
by the Roman art of wall building, and. this, in their own 
opinion, pointed to the erection of the fortress at .an early 
period ofthe first century.” Concluding, Mr. Baring-Gould 
and Mr. Burnard offered some suggestions for continuing the 
investigations and. making a thorough: exploration of the 
fortress. They also recommended Mr. Wood, the owner of 
Tre’r Ceiri, to decide on some public museum, under the charge 
of a competent curator, where the relics found or to be found 
might be carefully preserved for the sake of their great import- 
ance as a contribution to the knowledge of the arts of the 
British at the dawn of the history of our island. 


MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 


op ERE are few municipalities in England in which the debt 
has not been vastly increased during recent years. It 
can be admitted that in many cases advantages to the inhabi- 
tants have resulted. But grave doubts have arisen about the 
wisdom of expenditure which must impose an onerous burden 
on ratepayers. One aspect, of the case was suggested by a 
paper on “Depreciation and Sinking Funds in Municipal 
Undertakings,” by Mr. Stanley Horsfall Turner, M.A., which 
was read at the meeting of the British Association. According 
to him, as all municipal undertakings are started with borrowed 
capital which must be repaid within statutory periods, it is im- 
portant to understand how this initial burden should be 
distributed as between the present and the future. No decisive 
answer has at any time been given to the question whether 
depreciation funds should be kept, with the result that munici- 
palities differ very widely in their methods A few have 
adequate depreciation funds, others have either inadequate ones 
or none at all. According to the latest returns the annual 
average depreciation fund for municipal tramways in England 
and Wales is only just over one-half of I per cent. on the 
capital borrowed, and tramways show the largest percentage of 
any municipal industry. It is urged by those municipalities 
which have no depreciation fund that the sinking fund, being 
based upon the life of the subject, is the depreciation fund, and 
that if the loan is entirely repaid when the plant is worn out or 
obsolete the present has done all that is necessary. Their 
successors must borrow to reinstate the works. ©The only 
alternative, as the law now stands, is to have a depreciation 
fund in addition; and if this were a true depreciation fund it 
would be too great a burden upon:the first generation, since the 
life of the subject is taken into account twice over. Those 
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municipalities which voluntarily lay aside a full depri 
fund urge that once an undertaking is started its value 
be maintained, as in a private company working aj 
undertaking, and that the sinking fund is an extra reqifg 
enforced by Parliament because it is deemed undesih 
allow any permanent local debt: While this secoj 
recommends itself as the sounder finance for repri 
undertakings, there are serious objections to it so lonj, 
sinking fund is fixed on the present principles. ‘| 
generation is burdened twice as much as the second cq 
ceeding generations. It not only repays the whole «¢ 
also builds up an equal capital for future generatior|y 
have no sinking fund to pay because their capital is nik 
borrowed. ‘The difficulty arises because the statutory \ 
ments, which contemplated none of the recent exter\o 
municipal activity, are not suited to some of the presery 
takings, and in these cases a depreciation fund should |; 
obligatory, while the sinking fund should be entirely dis) 
from the life of the subject. gael 
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A GERMAN TOWNS EXHIBITION 7 
DRESDEN. 


ITTLE. notice has been taken in Ene 
correspondent of the Manchester Cuardian,y 
German Towns Exhibition which has been open in |r 
during the summer. The Germans take the develoin 
their towns seriously. As in England, though to a lese 
the population is more and more concentrating in t} 
towns, creating problems of administration, of health, oft 
of education which demand the attention of the best ‘x 
available. In Germany the service of the town is regi¢ 
in the. highest degree honourable. There is a hight: 
professional class who fill the higher posts, in mc 
elected to the position, but giving their whole time to e 
and receiving salaries. There are, in addition, unpair 
councillors, as in England, among whom are to || 
prominent business and professional men. 
The object of the Dresden exhibition is to show 
of German towns at the beginning of the twentieth cenir 
to give those. interested an opportunity of compaiis 
development of the ‘various municipal services. .T} 
organiser was the Oberbiirgermeister of Dresde) 
Bentler, assisted by a committee which includes the o¢ 
the chief German towns. Each department of the e}i 
is under the control of a special committee of expertiir 
department. Invitations to exhibit were sent to all | 
towns, and exhibits have been sent by 128, of varying iz 
importance. Firms and companies which contract for 
pal services or supplies were also offered space for 
and they are well represented in a special pavilioya 
separate buildings in the grounds, The main eee 
eight sections :—(1) Town Engineering (street con: 
bridges, harbours, waterways, &c.; (2) Town Exn 
Building Regulations and Housing; (3) Public Art; («1 
Health, Police; (5) School Organisation, including e1 
for those beyond school age; (6) Poor Relief, Care of ¢ 
Charitable Institutions; (7) Finance and Administrco 
cluding savings banks; (8) Registration and Official 
Papers and Appliances, Statistics and Literature. Tlr 
in addition, three separate exhibitions—the trades ell 
(already mentioned), a gas and waterworks exhibition 
electrical undertakings exhibition. ae 
One cannot in a brief article deal with all the + 
which deserve attention. I may, however, refer partica 
the sections dealing with streets and with town exten)I 
housing. The continental mind, perhaps from |) 
military influence, seems more awake to the need I 
well-made streets in towns, both from considerations ot 
and of public health than the English mind. From & 
when Baron Haussmann drove straight lines of cnr 
through Paris there has been an evident tendency to & 
modern need of rapid transit in a similar way. But thei! 
ness of the street is not everything, by any means. It! 
wide enough for its traffic, and possibly different 7 
traffic will have to be provided for inone street. If then 
of the town is to be preserved or increased trees’! 
planted, and advantage should be taken of natural or" 
perspectives. The surface should not only be able tof 
traffic, but should.be capable of rapid and effective ¢? 
Finally, it is along the street lines that the drainagi) 
gas and electric-supply system run, and a well-organis’ 
will arrange these so that access can be chad to, them /! 
disturbing the street. Such are some of the matters Wi 
street engineer has to consider.. There are here)! 
diagrams showing streets in plan and section, often will 
graphs and models. In the exhibition grounds one 
by side every possible variety of paving material, and © 
aiso actual street sections to show the arrangement 0” 


ground works. Apparently wide streets are to be thr 


Ke 


_an towns. Judging from the exhibits, the whole tendency 
ee Separate tracks for slow traffic and for 
affic, for foot passengers, for cyclists and for riders are 
constructed in several towns. 


1 and to make provision beforehand for the Streets that 
|: required. Perhaps nothing in the exhibition is more 
iting than the plans (many of which are large-scale relief 
3) of the German towns, showing the streets and} roads 
¢are not yet made. The officials of the chief towns have 
d from their past difficulties, and now insist that their 
shall grow on scientific principles. 
e housing question is often acute in German towns. In 
yvases the municipalities are themselves building dwellings 
working classes, although co-operative building societies 
jivate firms, with the assistance of public funds and under 
yervision of the town councils, are the main agents in 
sing the needs of the community. The building regula- 
-re conceived in a statesmanlike way to meet different 
Bees The town areas are mapped into zones, within 
f which different building by-laws apply. Thus in 
«iden there are five zones and as many sets of regulations. 
| zone nearest the centre of the town four-storey blocks 
j mitted, and these may be continuous, and in certain 
y stances the whole of the plot may be covered by build- 
. In the second zone the buildings may be grouped, but 
jip may have more than 60 metres frontage. The number 
t 2ys allowed is three, and not more than half of the plot 
‘e built on. In the third zone the houses must be 
je ; they may have three storeys, but only one-third of the 
iy be built on. In the fourth zone a wider space between 
1ses is necessary, and only one-fourth of the plot may be 
1. Houses in the fifth zone must be: still further apart, 
ly one-fifth of the plot may be built on. The zones are 
centric ; apparently allowance has been made for the 
lines of growth of the town. But it will be seen that 
ions of this sort, which provide for a thinly populated 
n city” zone on the outskirts of the town, where land is 
jind where there is every inducement to the builder to 
wery available inch of his ground with buildings, do 
‘0 insure the pleasantness and healthiness of the town. 
inciple, at least, might well receive the attention of 
| municipal reformers. 
| wide-spread interest in the exhibition, which, be it 
is practically without popular attractions, speaks well 
strength of civic feeling in Germany. The exhibition 
(ties do what is possible to increase the interest of the 
(ons by arranging lectures by experts in the. various 
/jents. . To-day an engineer is describing gas and water 
jand a medical officer the treatment of consumptives in 
) In the exhibition-rooms this forenoon there were at 
dozen classes from the high schools, under their teachers, 
ig the organisation and working of the town. services. 
ermany prepares to face the 
yatieth century. | 


problems of town life in 
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\TIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 


| oroposed to found a Society analogous to those already 
sting in Paris and Berlin with the object of presenting 
_and other works of art to the national collections. 
ach organisation is needed in this country to meet the 
(and increasing competition of private collectors and 
astitutions, both in Europe and America. A provisional 
s been formed to promote this object in the United 
(n. A meeting will be held during the autumn, when 
| Proposals will be made, and supporters of the move- 
Il be invited to nominate a Council and an executive 
€e. The scheme has received sympathetic encourage- 
om the heads of the national collections. Broadly 
3, the proposal is to enrol as many members as possible 
nan annual subscription of one guinea will be paid. 
iticipated, however, that members may be willing to 
ite donations in proportion to their interest and means, 
‘ill be from these sums that the bulk of purchases will 
2 Such donations may be allocated to any of three 
For ancient pictures and drawings, (2) for 


to issue appeals, inviting contributions 
the acquisition of objects of unusual importance. 
yped that the fund may become a further channel 


|) The difficulties and 
aused through’ large committees having to sanction the 


pr oan short notice and in some foreign country—have 
Pp wliarare: responsible for this scheme to provide that the 
‘Ng committees shall appoint honorary buyers, to whom 
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jtter than “ Haussmannising” is to foresee the growth of 


may be | 


memorial presentations | 


fot anysingle work of art—which, of course, may be | 
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the maximum of discretion will be delegated. Among those 
who have already expressed interest in and sympathy with the 
movement. are the Marquis. of Lansdowne, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Earl of Crawford, Viscount Peel (chairman 
of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery), Viscount 
Knutsford (trustee of the National Portrait Gallery), Lord 
Windsor (First Commissioner of Works), Lord Avebury, Lord 
Aldenham, the Bishop of Rochester, Lord Balcarres, M-P., 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., Sir J. Stirling- Maxwell, M.P , Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema, RA., Sir: W. B. Richmond, R.A., the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Sir A. Henderson, M.P, Mr. J. 
Morley, M.P.-(trustee of the British Museum), Mr Bryce, M-P., 
Sir F. Mowatt, Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P. 
(treasurer fro ¢em.), Sir C. Purdon Clarke (director of the Art 
Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum), Mr. Lionel Cust 
(director of the National Portrait Gallery), Sir J. Evans (trustee 
of the British Museum), Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M.P. (trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery), Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Sir W. H. 
Tate, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Sir E. A. Waterlow, R.A, 
Mr. Humphry ‘Ward, and Mr. Isidore Spielman and Mr. 
R. C. Witt (hon, secretaries Avo Zev ). 


SARSEN STONES. 

yA eas to a paper read by Mr. Horace Woollaston 

Monckton at the British Association, the blocks of sand- 
stone or quartzite, known as Sarsen stones, are found in many 
parts of the South of England. They occur at or near the surface 
of the ground as well as in or at the bottom of the gravels. They 
are usually believed to be derived from the Bagshot or Reading 
beds, but there does not seem to be definite evidence of the 
discovery of a Sarsen stone 7 si¢w in these or in any other 
formation. 

Sarsens are very abundant in the neighbourhood of Bagshot. 
They have been observed by the author firstly, and most fre- 
quently, at the bottom of or close to the bottom of beds of 
gravel ; secondly, and rather less often, at or near the surface 
of the ground where there is no gravel; and, thirdly, but only 
seldom, in gravel some height above the bottom of the gravel. 
The author has never seen a Sarsen stone 2 situ, for though 
he has seen many partially uncovered stones, they have in 
every case shown signs of wear by either water or weather. 
At the same time, he has noticed that the corners are fre- 
quently angular, and many of the stones have been very slightly 
worn and certainly not rolled by water currents or streams. 
The country around Bagshot is formed of the Bagshot beds, 
largely of Upper Bagshot beds, which are shown by their fossils 
to be of Lower Barton age, and the author suggests that soon 
after their deposition this part of England rose somewhat 
above sea-level, and remained asa wide, fairly level and low- 
lying flat covered with marsh and vegetation for a very long 
period. The Sarsen stones are, he believes, indurated portions 
of this old land surface. If this is correct it accounts for all 
the above-mentioned facts and also for the presence of numer- 
ous rootlet tubes in the stones, and for the: absence of marine 
shells or of casts thereof. If after a long period of repose an 
elevation of the land took place, the streams would rapidly cut 
channels in the sandy soil and. leave the indurated fragments 
of the old surface’ scattered about at various levels, and many 
of these would become buried in the beds of gravel, thus 
accounting for the presence of the Sarsen stones in the gravels. 
It was suggested long ago by Mr. Hudleston that the con- 
cretionary action which formed the Sarsens was due to the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, and a somewhat similar 
opinion has been expressed by the Rev. Dr. Irving. 


THE PALAOKASTRO SANCTUARY. ..,,. 

A PAPER on “A Pre-Mycenzan Sanctuary with Votive 
Z Terra-Cottas at Palzokastro in Eastern Crete,” was read 
by. Mr. John. L. Myres,:M.A., FSA, at the meeting of the 
British Association. Thissanctuary, he said, stands onthesummit 
of the hill called Petsofa, which bounds the bay of Palzeokastro 
southward, ,and. was excavated in April 1903... A massive 
retaining wall of large rudely.shaped blocks encloses to south 
and west a.roughly. rectangular space, the northern face of 
which is bounded bya precipitous descent, and the eastern 
face by low ridges of natural rock. Within the enclosure were 
found (from the bottom upwards) (1) a layer of undisturbed soil 
resting on the southward shelving rock surface; (2) a layer of 
blackened ashy earth, apparently the remains of a large hearth 
or bonfire, full of whole and broken. terra-cotta figurines, with 
painting of the Minoan (pre-Mycenzean) technique; (3) a layer 
of disturbed soil obliterating the ashy layer and containing 
fragments of its figurines; (4) over all a rubble. building of 
early Mycenzan date, like those of the settlement site at 
Palzokastro, one room of which still retained its plastered and 
whitewashed floor, with a plastered bench round three sides, 
and the remains of a door. A column base from an earlier 
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building was found built into its foundations. The terra-cottas 
include figures of men and women in characteristic pre- 
Mycenzan costumes, analogous to that shown on the frescoes 
at Knossos, and completed in the case of the women by 
‘gigantic and very stylish hats, a quite new feature. Other 
‘terra-cottas represented miniature oxen, rams, goats, pigs, 
_ dogs, weasels, hedgehogs, birds, chairs, miniature vases and 
other objects of daily use, together with the horns and legs of a 
larger series of oxen the bodies of which appear to have been 
completely cleared away from the ash-heap from time to time. 
A very large number of quite plain clay balls of about the size 
of a marble seem to be votive like the other offerings, but are 
not so easily explained. They may, however, represent occasions 
of prayer or thanksgiving which defied the ingenuity of the 
modeller. 


STONE CROSSES. 

PAPER on “Some Points about Crosses, chiefly Celtic,” 

was read by Miss A. A. Bulley at the meeting of the 
British Association. It dealt with certain details only, and 
had nothing to do with the general question of origin. In 
considering the form of the crosses, however, regard is had to 
the feeling underlying the treatment, so far as this can be 
gathered from a general survey of the examples. Argument 
from form alone is necessarily imperfect, and may be fallacious, 
though it may suggest lines of investigation. In default of 
historic data, however, it is the only method possible. 

1. Celtic Crosses—From a survey of examples from Corn- 
wall, Wales, the Isle of Man, Scotland and Ireland the author 
infers that in Celtic crosses (i.) the circle (whatever its meaning 
and however related eventually to the ends of the arms) is not 
a mere adjunct (such as a glory or a support for the arms) but 
is of at least equal importance with the cross. The persistence 
of such a form without meaning points to an earlier period 
when the form represented an idea of primary importance. 
The circle is therefore inferred to be here a _ root-idea. 
(ii.) The long-shafted or Latin type appears to be an in- 
dependent development from the cross with circle and equal 
arms. The author does not attempt to decide whether or no 
this development was influenced by the introduction of the 
pure Latin cross from outside. 

2, Non-Celtic crosses, on the other hand, exhibit lesser 
importance and weaker treatment of the circle, e ¢ :—(a) Coptic 
crosses, though often enclosed in a wreath, are often without. 
Later the ankh symbol is confused with the cross. (?) Roman 
(catacomb) crosses in their earliest form are equal-armed, but 
‘the circle is optional. The long-shafted or Latin form is later, 
and possibly developed (in Italy) from processional use. The 
treatment also of these early crosses is not realistic but 
symbolic, whereas the course of development is never from 
symbolic to realistic, but the reverse. (c) Syrian crosses 
resemble catacomb crosses, but are even more decorative in 
treatment. The extant examples, however, are chiefly archi- 
tectural ornaments, which may account for this. ‘The circle is 
optional. 


RIBCHESTER, OR BREMETTENACUM. 
IBCHESTER, on the Ribble Valley, has long been 
known. Roman remains, some of them exceptional in 
character, have been found there since the beginning of 
archzological record. One object in particular, a bronze orna- 
mental helmet, the head probably of a deity, now preserved in 
the British Museum, is specially noteworthy. The fame of 
this Roman station has been increased by an old tradition of 
buried treasure, which seems to have been based actually upon 
an event of post-Roman date, and has been shown recently by 
a distinguished numismatist to have probable reference to the 
Cuerdale hoard of Saxon coins. 
Excavations made in 1898-99 have now shown, says Mr. 
John Garstang, that the station at Ribchester conformed with 
the general scheme of frontier defences of the Roman empire. 
It was one of a series of such fortresses in methodical arrange- 
ment which with the wall of Hadrian formed the northern 
frontier defences of Roman Britain against the hill tribes of the 
north. It is analogous in plan and constructive details with 
other forts of the same system and period. It is to be distin- 
guished primarily from the camps of a moving army the dis- 
position of which is well known from literary sources, just as 
the name castellum is different from the word castra. Latin 
historians were careful of this. distinction, and it behoves 
English archzologists to be equally on their guard. The 
Roman fort is hardly treated in contemporary literature, but its 
character and military organisation are now clearly defined by 
the results of archeological research. This fort is to be dis- 
tinguished secondarily with the class of which it is an example 
from the later type of Roman fortress, familiar from ruins on 
the south-eastern coast line, built in the fourth century to 
oppose the dangers which threatened the Saxon shore. These 
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later strongholds have external buttresses and ‘ah 
generally larger and with higher walls, and exhibit t] 
types of some of the Medizval details of fortification. |! 
But the class of fortress to which Ribchester bi, 
entirely of the earlier character, severe rectangular shie 
internal buttresses and mural towers, magnificent | 
arched gates, a stout wall not very high, with parle 
guard chambers upon its length. In large exampli|o 
class, of which Ribchester is one, the interior was fii 
stone-built barrack-rooms and stables, arranged a 
rows and streets. In the centre was the large pit 
the headquarters of the commander of the division w }} 
stituted the garrison. On one side was commonly; 
storehouse or granary, and at Ribchester (quite exce)|c 
there seems to have been a temple within the walls, \; 
sub-class of this period is found to be of smaller are 
3 acres only—with the outer walls and preetoriunp 
stone. 
The inception of the idea of a series of frontier for»: 
the north was due to Agricola, but the scheme elaborald 
perfection with Hadrian, and much activity in buildiy 
evidenced from the inscriptions under the Antonines. 
It was about this period probably that Bremettenz) 
finally built. There is no definite evidence of its earlieo 
but it is known that a detachment of the Sixth Legin 
York) completed some building work under Calpurnius\ 
in the middle of the second century. It was garrir 
one time by a wing of Sarmatian cavalry ‘(auxilial's 
was connected in the military scheme by roads into thik 
stations at Manchester (Mancunium) and at Wigan ‘i 
to the south, with Overborough (Galacum) and llr 
(? Rigodunum) to the north, and directly with the 
headquarters at York (Eboracum) by the road pyerk 
through Ilkley (? Olicana). : 


A GILBERTIAN PROJECT. | 


CCORDING to the Morning Post Mr. Alfcec 
R.A., has now completed his arrangements 
establishment at Bruges of a school for the study/f 
branch of the fine arts on entirely practical tifes. 
several reasons for choosing Bruges as the site (|| 
school, or rather art colony, for Mr. Gilbert’s sche 
wider and more comprehensive than the word “sch)l 
gests. An ancient city of noble traditions, beautifun 
and with its peacefulness undisturbed by the rush ania 
modern life, Bruges impressed Mr. Gilbert from the is 
ideal place for study. Again, it is one of the cheapt 
in Europe to live in, a great recommendaiion tt 
student, who is almost invariably poor, and its centrep 
makes it within comparatively easy reach of Englar) 
some of the chief art centres of the Continent. T) 
will be divided into three sections:—The mee 
rudimentary drawing and modelling and still-life paji 
be taught; the middle, where, besides drawing, pail 
modelling from the life, the students will be called ori 
daily exercises in composition, and learn the arts of et 
and chasing and the making and tempering of tools 
advanced, where they will be engaged in carryini 
dividually or in collaboration, some specific desig 
the advanced class Mr, Gilbert proposes to obil 
assistance he may need in the execution of his on 
which will be carried on in the presence of the whe) 
Both male and female students will be received and vl 
in houses managed by the nominees of Mr. Gilberty 
himself supervise their arrangements. 
Some idea of the great scale of Mr. Gilbert’s plar! 
gathered from the fact that the group of buildings thi 
acquired at Bruges cover an area of 3 acres. One-thl 
has been portioned off for the school studios, one-t 
great number of private studios, which will be at the 
of the students on very moderate terms, and the / 
third for the laundry, dairy, &c., of the colony of arts 
houses for the male students will be part of the 
and Mr. Gilbert can arrange for the accommodatior} 
two hundred, who will sleep in cubicles unless t 
arrangement. All will be lodged and boarded on inclus 
and there will be a club for the men managed by the 
themselves on the principle of a naval mess, which will 
additional wants. Every encouragement will be giv 
social as well as to the art side of the colony’s lift 


tribute. The whole will be, 5 
will be, a self-contained colony of artists, 


be means of studying all that appertains to: the 9 
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‘yent of ‘a craftsman. Mr. Gilbert will have the good 
of all English artists in his venture, and his pupils 
we the privilege of working with a man who is not only 
‘the first masters in the world of his own chosen craft, 
o has besides an extraordinary gift of sympathy, which 
; him to understand as few can how hard is the 
e that confronts every sincere student, Mr. George 
is the secretary of the new school. 


TESSERZ. 
_ Fitzwilliam Collection, Cambridge. 


} Fitzwilliam collection of paintings was bequeathed to 
he University of Cambridge by Richard, the seventh 
(nt Fitzwilliam, of the kingdom of Ireland, who died on 
_ry 4, 1816, in the seventy-first year of his age, having 
jyorn in August, 1745. There are few instances on 
jof amateurs so devoted to the pleasures to be derived 
vorks of art as Lord Fitzwilliam. This taste he seems 
| inherited, with the nucleus of his collection, from his 
sal grandfather, Sir M. Decker, Bart. The two gems by 
| Douw, the “ Schoolmaster and Scholars” and “ Portrait 
\irket Woman,” were, with the Vandervelde and several 
leery in the possession of Sir M. Decker, whose 
«is lordship inherited, and upon which he latterly alto- 
¢resided at Richmond. For the last twenty years of his 
j, ived in almost complete seclusion, not seeing even his 
( most intimate friends, and absorbed in the pursuits of 
iste and learning. His collection of engravings was 
unrivalled, and his library was of a princely character. 
atest horror was to see a fine collection dispersed, and 
|i taented to those who had access to him that there 

public depository for works of art to which amateurs 
|eeearh their treasures. He therefore determined to 
yh such an one at the University of Cambridge, of which 
jformerly been a member. This he accordingly carried 
a bequeathing the paintings and drawings he had 


d, nearly 200 in number, and, with a few exceptions, 
{ordinary excellence. When the Orleans collection was 
he offered 35,000/. for the whole, but three speculating 
en having joined in bidding 40,o90/., the pictures were 
‘them without any intimation being given to Lord 
iam. His lordship’s anger at this is described to have 
jtyond all bounds, he declaring he would rather have 
19,c00/. than have lost the collection ; nor was his vexa- 
(ninished by observing the paintings divided between 
fen the spirit of trade, while a boast was made that 

livision of what was conceived the best, the remainder 
Id for more than the original cost of the whole. Of 
}) offered for sale, Lord Fitzwilliam did not hesitate to 
mself, and some of the choicest of his paintings will 
jigly be observed to have been selected from that col- 
| the dispersion of which seems to have still more 
ened his determination to found a gallery where choice 
f art might be gathered and preserved inviolate. He 
‘gly made the bequest before mentioned, and added 
of 100,0007. South Sea annuities, the interest of which 
|/,000/7. per annum) was to accumulate for the purpose 
ng an appropriate building. 


jand uncultivated nations gave magnificence to their 
|'s from their great solidity. 
yids and in the Peruvian walls at the town of Tusco. 


_ building, and it might almost be imagined that they 


’n from them the j i ; 
‘eir roads idea which they acted upon to con 
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which form the cyclopean wall prevents any perpendicular? 
motion of the great masses, and acts, although perhaps in a less 
degree, in the Roman roads by preventing their being moved 
horizontally out of their proper place; stones of the common 
parallelogrammic form would be much more easily deranged. 
The force of the shock and the action of the stones on one 
another while any heavy vehicle passes over them is diminished 
by the number of angles which act in different directions, and 
these polygonal stones are still more firmly kept together by 
large blocks which are placed edgewise on each side, and 
extend throughout the whole length of the roads. 


Georgian Churches, 
In the period which followed Waterloo more attention was 
given to the condition of England andthe dearth of churches 


“was quickly realised ; grants were made by.Parliament for the 


erection of new buildings. Wordsworth described the zeal of 
the time in a few words, “ The time is conscious of her want ; 
through England’s bounds, in rival haste, the wished for temples 
rise.” A great many of the, buildings could. hardly be con- 
sidered as temples or as fitting for solemnities. The defects 
were owing to the lax system of the Church Building Commis- 
sioners. All regard to propriety and unity of design was dis- 
regarded by them. Their sole object appears to have been 
directed to vary the means of acquiring a certain quantum of 
accommodation for the smallest sum. The surveyor-general 
was added to the Council, and had he been an architect by 
profession instead of a field-officer, might have guided the taste 
of the Commissioners ; but he seems to have been placed there 
for the sole purpose of releasing the Commissioners from all 
reponsibility on points of taste. Indeed, the appointment of 
that officer to the situation was a matter of some surprise, for 
although a committee of the House of Commons recommended 
that the surveyor-general should not bean architect, there could 
be no impropriety in the appointment of a person who had been 
one. The recommendation of the committee seems to have 
arisen from the inconvenience of appointing an architect in full 
practice, which was experienced in the case of James Wyatt, 
whose dilatory habits and extensive engagements rendered his 
appointment objectionable. The Commissioners limited their 
inquiries to the practical details of the buildings, and to this 
object only the attention of the architects in the surveyor- 
general’s department was directed. The result of these 
measures was really most unfortunate. The selection of archi- 
tects being left to local committees and country vestries gave 
rise to a system of cabal and jobbing that disgusted the more 
experienced professors of the art, who left the field open to 
young and unpractised competitors. It had, too, the effect of 
creating a number of architects who were left without employ- 
ment when the casual demand for their services ceased, and it 
was no uncommon occurrence to find them applying. to 
established architects for employment as drawing clerks. There 
were some very creditable exceptions from the general run of 
designs, but in the great majority the architectural characters 
of every age and no age at all were combined. 


Early Painting. 

The principles of painting comprehend those ofall the other 
arts of design, and, indeed, of everything in which the imagina- 
tion or the passions are immediately addressed through the 
organs of sight. In this art (the simplest in its means, and the 
most powerful in its effect), by the mere application. of lines 
and colours, a flat surface is made to recede or project at the 
will of the artist; he fills it with the most agreeable appearances 
of nature, and sets before our eyes the images we hold most 
dear. The empire of the art extends over all space and time. 
It brings into view the heroes, sages and beauties of the earliest 
periods, the inhabitants of the most distant regions, and fixes 
and perpetuates the forms of those of the present day. It 
presents to us the heroic deeds, the remarkable events and the 
interesting examples of piety, patriotism and humanity of all 
ages; and, according to the nature of the action depicted, it 
fills us with innocent pleasure, excites our abhorrence of 
crimes, moves us to pity, or inspires us with elevated senti- 
ments. Nor are its powers limited by actual or bodily exist- 
ence; the world of imagination is all its own. . It ascends the 
brightest heaven of invention, and selects and combines at 
pleasure whatever may suit its purpose. All that poets yet 
have feigned, or fear conceived, of uncreate or unembodied 
being, is subject to its grasp; and most truly may it be said to 
“give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
Painting, we are told, consisted in its infancy of mere out- 
lines, and probably for along time very little exceeded what we 
now see scrawled in a nursery by children who have never 
been taught to draw. The next step of the art was to mono- 
gram, or the addition of some parts within the contour; from 
thence it advanced to the monochrome, or paintings of one 
colour; and to this quickly succeeded the polychrome, or the 
application of various colours, performed by covering the 
different parts of the picture with different hues, and beyond 
this the art has never advanced among some nations of the 
East, 
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German Exports of Iron. 


The development of the German export trade in iron and 
iron goods between 1900 and 1902 is especially noteworthy. 
During the boom the inland manufacturers were not able to 
satisfy the demand of the home market, and at the same time 
to maintain their position on the world’s market. Imports rose 
rapidly and exports receded in proportion. With the turn of 
the tide the exporting industries again became anxious to 
export, the inland consumption having proved insufficient. 
The figures for German trade abroad clearly illustrate this. 
Imports receded step by step, as the home market no longer 
needed them. It is ‘very remarkable, however, how quickly the 

.German manufacturers succeeded in regaining their former 
position on the world’s market, which they had abandoned of 
their own free-will. ‘They were assisted, it is true, by favour- 
able circumstances, more especially by the heavy demands from 
the United States. Important articles of German manufacture 
went to the United States in considerable quantities. The 
syndicates, too, came to the rescue of the iron industry ; under 
cover of the protectionist duties the syndicates were enabled 

-to keep up prices at home, in spite of the limited demand, 
-whereby the several works were placed in a position to reduce 
their prices for the world’s market and were enabled more easily 
to compete. The difference of prices, however, fixed by the 
same works for sales at home ard sales abroad became so 
great that it produced very strong comments even in the Diet. 
Among all the syndicates those controlling raw material and 
half-finished goods proved themselves the inost powerful and 
the hardest masters. They sold raw material and half-finished 
goods abroad at low prices, so that the home industries which 
worked off such raw materials, &c., were severely handicapped. 


GENERAL. 


The Newcastle-on-Tyne City Council have adopted a 
scheme for the improvement and extension of the river quay 
at a cost of 559,000/., of which 246,0c0/. is for the improvement 
of the existing quay and 313,000/. for extensions. The water 
at{the existing quay is to be deepened and the extension is to 
be carried out for 1,050 feet. It will provide three berths for 
vessels. : : 

The Stratford-on-Avon Town Council accepted last 
week the tender of a local builder for the erection of a public 
library in Henley Street. This building, it will be remembered, 
has been a fruitful source of controversy in literary circles 
during the present year. Mr. Carnegie has made a payment 
on account of 1,coo/. 

The First Commissioner of H.M. Works and Public 

Buildings has appointed Dr. Louis Parkes to succeed the late 
Professor Corfield as consulting sanitary adviser to the depart- 
ment. 
“wir, G. F. Watts, R.A., has presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery a portrait of the late Lord Salisbury, painted 
in 1884. In the case of the portraits painted by Mr. Watts for 
the nation the Trustees had on a previous occasion agreed to 
suspend their usual rule as to the expiration of ten years from 
the date of decease. 

The Annual Valuation of the city of Glasgow for the 
current year is 5,423,448/. The estimated rental of ordinary 
heritages is 483,972/. an increase of 130,725/. Railways, 
tramways, gas and water undertakings show an increase of 
over 177,000, The total estimated increase of all subjects is 
308, 5422. 

The Dutch Government, it is stated, is about to invite an 
international competition for plans for the new Palace of Peace, 
in connection with The Hague Tribunal, which is to be erected 
out of funds granted by Mr. Carnegie. 

Several Members of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic, including Sir David Barbourjjand Lord Ribblesdale, 
have left for America to make certain inquiries as to street 
railways and tramways in Boston and New York. Sir Francis 
Hopwood, who was to have accompanied them, is detained by 
pressure of official business. 

The Following Appointments have been made to the 
position of diocesan surveyors for the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, in accordance with the provisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, for the ensuing five years :—Mr. C.R. 
Wainwright, of Shepton Mallet; Mr. E. M. Hippisley, of 
Wells, and Mr. A. B. Cottam, of Bridgwater. Messrs. Wain- 
wright and Hippisley have held the office for many years, and 
Mr, Cottam succeeds Mr. Samson, who has resigned the office 
after holding it for twenty years. 

The Court of Common Council adopted last week a 
design for reconstructing and lowering Southwark Bridge 
between 7 feet and 8 feet, and raising the level of Upper 
Thames Street, at the intersection with Queen Street, to a 
height not exceeding 3 feet (and the neighbouring streets and 
lanes proportionately), at an estimated cost of 350,000/. 
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Mr. Albert Toft, the sculptor, is to be invited |, 
with the Nottingham Queen Victoria Memorial comme 
cerning the kind of statue most suitable. The total a}, 
the fund available is 1,830. ay 

Messrs. Hayward & Maynard inform us thath, 
changing their offices from 47 Museum Street, W.C., t), 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., thus combining the Adelphi esi¢ 
(hitherto carried on at 7 John Street) with the m,z| 
They are, however, retaining a small office at 47 if 
Street for the present, where they can see Clients by'p 
ment. 


The Foundation-stone of the new science buij 
connection with the King Edward VI. Grammars 
Louth, which are being erected in the lodge field, |; 
laid. The total cost of the building, of which the cona, 
secured by Messrs. Mawer Bros. of Louth and Li; 
1,5002, The architect is Mr. E. E. Bentley, of Lit 
Grimsby. 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, the sculptor, has been comis: 
by the Scottish Associations of New South Wales to 'e 
bronze statue of Robert Burns for erection in this 
domain on a site to be given by the State Governme:, 
statue will be mounted on a pedestal of granite and onh 
will be depicted scenes from the poet’s works. It is\y 
that the monument will be finished and set up befor}t 
of next year. 

The Sites and Schools building committee of the Ja 
ter City Council have submitted a return of new sch)! 
alterations to existing municipal schools, which areh 
come of schemes approved by the late School Boal. 
schemes are in various stages of progress, althougli1 
four cases has building commenced. ‘The total estimle 
iS 192,350. 

A New Methodist church was opened last week aN 
field. The estimated cost is 3,600/. The edifice isp 
brick with stone dressings, and a large carved stone x 
surmounts the front gable. The accommodation isjo 
worshippers, 311.0n the ground floor and 270 in thig 
which occupies three sides of the building. In additi\ 
church, there are vestries for the choir and minister, al 
is a large band-room under the organ recess, The ici 
of the work were Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of Brao 

M. Emile Troncy, the French painter, has been 0 
sioned by the Municipal Council to undertake the dio 
of the new theatre in Cette, of which town he is a nati}, 
of his paintings have been purchased by the Governmt 

A Prehistoric Cemetery has been discovered at 1 
in Belgium, near the frontiers of Holland. Abo 
funeral urns, besides objects in bronze and silex wi 
In it. ; | 

Ir. Hermann Board, architect, has received the 
ment of conservator of the collections and libraria( 
Academy of Art in Diisseldorf. 

The Exhibition of the Sheffield Society of Art 
opened on Wednesday and will close on November 2 
An Excursion of members of the Devon and Exet) 
tectural Society is arranged for to-morrow. Dartmou'\ 
visited, and Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., will show the pt 
the new Naval College buildings. | 

The Secretary of State for India is prepared {I 
applications (by letter only) for six appointments s 
engineers for service in India during a period of fi 
Applicants must not be under twenty-three or ovei\' 
eight years of age on October 1, 1903, and must ha\| 
with credit through a three years’ course of traing 
recognised engineering college, and must have had 14 
two years’ experience in practical work. Forms of ay 
are furnished by the secretary, Public Departme! 
Office, London, and should be returned with full part! 
to training and practical experience not later than C« 
1903. Selected candidates only are required to sui 
tificates of age, character and diplomas or degrees. 

Arrangements have been made with the director 
International Fire Exhibition, Earl’s Court, for memb 
British Fire Prevention Committee to visit the a 
also the historical pageant and modern fire servic 
known as “ Fighting the Flames” on the afternoon anc’ 
of Wednesday, October 7. 


Two Brothers, Biscayan painters, who went to Sill 
in order to paint studies after the monuments he 
arrested by the police as spies. 

™M. Alfred Rebouleau, a well-known Parisian, \“ 
recently, has bequeathed 109,000 francs in his will tp 
thropic purposes. Among the bequests are 10,000 fi 
the purposes of excavation by the French school ath 
10,000 francs to the Society of Painters and Sculptors” 
by Baron Taylor, and 10,coo francs for the Orph® 
the Arts. cme 
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PROPOSED RESIDENCE, HAMPSHIRE. 


SYDNEY PERKS, Architect. 
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RESIDENTIAL FLATS AT TUFNELL PARK 


SYDNEY PERKS, Architect. 
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Architect and Contract Leporter. 


| EDITORIAL NOTICES, 
jview of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
mate the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. Ali Jetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
| ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

| Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

| authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

) communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

cespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
| As great disappointment zs Jrequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &c., it ts par- 
ficularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


RIGHTON.—Nov. 9—Designs are invited for a new 
(tal. Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 20/, will be paid to the 
ssecond and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
|S up to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
fned on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 


‘tary, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
tit, Brighton, 


UBLIN.-—Sept. 30.—Designs and specifications wanted for 
| nen’s cottages, semi-detached or terraces, each cottage 
(0 exceed £102. The successful plan to become the 
erty of the company on payment of £20 Mr. Francis B. 
| by, Great Southern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge 
 Inus, Dublin, 

LHAM.—Oct, 7.—For sewage disposal of the village of 
l 00d, Report, plan and estimate of probable cost, 
(lum 30 guineas. Further particulars, Mr. R. Lonergan, 

ieriton Place, Folkestone. 

‘ELAND.—Designs are desired by the subscribers to the 
‘el Dean Kinane Memorial Fund for an ornamental 
‘Ing fountain, to cost about 100/. (with suitable inscription). 


“ms, &e., will be received by Mr. A. P. Spain, hon. 
/ary, Town Hall, Cashel. 


Carlisle Street, Goole. 
Street, Goole. 


LONDON.—Oct. 2.—Designs are invited for a public | 
to be erected in Brunswick Road, Brom 


for design placed first, and one of 2 
Leonard Potts, town clerk, Council Office 
RAWTENSTALL.— Oct. 12, 
for free library, town hall 
Premiums of 100/, 50/7. and 
Mr. A. W. Lawson, 
Rawtenstall. 

SHEPTON MALLET.—Oct,. 15.—For the erec 
to be used as drill hall and for musical purposes, cost not to 
exceed £1,200. Plan of site and copy of conditions on pay- 
ment of “£1 1s., which will be returned, from Mr. H. Charles 
Budd, 12 Commercial Road, Shepton Mallet. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov, 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
1o24., 507. and 25/. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland, 

TAMWORTH.—Noy. 14 —Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/, 10/. and 5/. will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr, John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively, The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person~ sending in the first selected design if employed: to 
Supervise the carrying out of the works, Mr. R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield, 


ibrary 
ley, E. Premium 752, 
52. for second Mr. 
s, High Street, Poplar. 
—Competitive designs are invited 
and assembly-room buildings, 
307, respectively will be awarded, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 


tion of a hal 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 5.—For the erec 
station in Bloomsbury Street. 
Council House, Birmingham. 


BooTLE.—Sept. 30 —For the extension of present boiler- 
house at the electric-light station, Pine Grove. Mr. J. Henry 
Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle, Lancs, 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of office, store, shed, 
&c., at Gouthwaite Lodge, near Pateley Bridge. Mr. James 
Watson, Town Hall, Bradford, 

BRIDLINGTON. — Oct. 3.-—— For the erection of a shelter 
round the bandstand cn the Prince’s Parade. Mir Hoo, 
Matthews, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington, 


CaiRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo, Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of detached residence 
in Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. George Gardiner, architect, rr Marine 
Parade, Clacton-on-Sea. 


CREWE —Oct. 3.—For plastering the walls of the mortuary 
chapels at the Crewe cemetery. Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, borough 
surveyor, Crewe. 

EXETER.— Oct. 2 —For the erection of a pair of cottages at 
East Woodley farm, Newton St Cyres, Messrs, Ellis, Son & 
Bowden, surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 7.—-For the erection of two lodges, with 
refreshment-rooms, lavatories, &c., attached, situate in the 


South Park, Fulham. Mr. Francis Wood, engineer, Town 
Hall, Fulham, S.W. 


GOOLE.—Oct 3.— 


tion of a  police- 
Mr. John Price, city surveyor, 


For the erection of a public library in 
Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect, Aire 
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GREAT CrosBy.— Oct 2 —For the erection of a free library 
in College Road, Great Crosby. Messrs. Anderson & Craw- 
ford, architects, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

HAaLirax —For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas on the Greenroyd estate, Skircoat. Messrs. Richard 
Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HAaALirax —Sept. 29.—For the erection of silversmith’s 
works at Mile Cross, Halifax. Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, 
architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Oct. 8.—For extensions to the Campbell Gas- 
Engine Company’s works. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of new vicarage 
at Harrington. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

HUDDERSFIELD —Sept. 28.—For the erection of cow-shed 
and piggeries at Jerusalem, Linthwaite, and additions and 
alterations to cottages at Winterhill, Linthwaite. Mr. John E. 
Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 

HuLu.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire Imperial Yeomanry riding school at Hull: Mr. 
A Edward Thompson, architect, Manor Street, Hull. 

IRELAND —Sept. 28.—For the construction of a pumping- 
station, including a dwelling-house and auxiliary works at the 
west end of the Pigeon House Road, in the city of Dublin. 
Mr. Spencer Harty, City Hall, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 29.—For restorations and improvements 
to 16 South Mall, Cork. Messrs. Robert Walker & Sons, 
architects, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Oct 5.—For the erection of buildings of the 
Incorporate Belfast Maternity hospital in Townsend Street, 
Belfast. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.——Oct. 7.—For the erection of sixteen labourers’ 
cottages throughout the rural district, Naas. Mr. D. J. Pursell, 
clerk, R D.C., Naas. 

IRELAND —Oct. 10.—For the erection of business premises 
at Ballinamallard. Mr. T. Elliott, architect, 37 Darling Street, 
Enniskillen. 

IRELAND.— Oct. 13.—For constructing and laying fireproof 
floors at the new male block (in course of erection) at the 
asylum, Letterkenny, co. Donegal. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, archi- 
tect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND —Oct. 10 —For the erection of seven labours 
cottages at (No. 1) Creevycarnonan, (2A) Lissowen, 3) 
Barnamaghery, (5) Ballylucas, (64) Ballynewport (8) Bey. 
vaston, and (9A) Lissoid, Downpatrick. Mr. R. L, Mori 
clerk, District Council workhouse, Downpatrick. : | 


JOHANNESBURG.—Oct. 19 —For the supply alternativel 
gas generating plant or steam generating plant, and of a 
motors or steam motors, with electric generators and)| 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specifica 
No, 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of gasif ; 
74 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, chin 
ing and cooling plant and all accessories ; sections B, ([ 
and E: Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350 kw, dyna 
(2,020 B. h.-p.); one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw. dyna 
(1,000 B. h.-p); three gas-engines, each for driving a 675 y, 
two-phase alternator (1,000 B. h-p); two motor generat: 
each consisting of a 250 kw. two-phase alternator and y 
150 kw. dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two 5a\y 
dynamos. Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan ofh 
site may. be seen on and after September 7, at the off 
of the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices of h 
Council’s consulting engineers, Messrs. Mordey & Dawbr 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W. 


KNARESBOROUGH.—Sept. 39.—For the erection of tw 
dwelling-houses at Scriven, Knaresborough. Mr. Wil: 
Rhodes Nunns, architect, 13 Market:Street, Bingley. ~ | 

LreEps.—For the erection of Wesleyan Sunday sclo 
infants’ room and classroom in Cardigan Lane, Leeds. Mer: 
Danby & Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


LONDON.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a new soin 
office at Ealing Dean, W. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Offic’ « 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—Sept 29 —For alterations and addition|t 
Ealing Telephone Exchange: Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Offic 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LoNnDON.— Sept. 30.— For the erection of tenemit 
stabling, sheds, workshops, &¢., at the new depot and stx 
yard at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead. 1 
O. E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. | 


LONDON —Oct. 6 —For the construction of an undergrin 
convenience at the southern end of St Martin’s-le-Gin 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall. 


| 
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ONDON.—Oct. 6.—For the repairing and repainting of SALFORD —Oct, 5 —For the erection of a brick boundary- 

he Mills pumping station, Abbey Lane, Stratford. Parti- | wall at Wallness electricity Station, Frederick Road. Pariien. 

: at the Engineer’s Department, L C.C, County Hall. Jars may be obtained from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
; ng Gardens, S W. Salford: 


LOM pore or the Gopstruction of an underground SCOTLAND.— Oct. 2.—For the enlargement of Ballingr 
genience in Falcon Square. Town Clerk, Public Health school, consisting of central hall to accommodate 865 pupils, 
)}artment, Guildhall, E.C 


é } seven classrooms to accommodate 420 pupils, retiring-rooms, 
/MARGATE.—Oct 12 —For construction of a toeing wall at | cloak-rooms, latrines, playsheds, drainage, septic tanks, boun- 


jase of a cliffat Newgate Gapway, Margate Mr. Edward dary walls, railings and making of playgrounds, and altera- 
1 ke, town clerk, 18 Cecil Square, Margate, tions to the present buildings, consisting of new cloak-rooms, 

'ELSON.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of a clock tower on | lighting, heating and ventilation Mr William Birrell, archi- 
«market hall. Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town clerk, Nelson, | tect, 202 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


ay Se aa 5 SCOTLAND.—Oct. 5 —For the erection of a block of shops 
ORTH SHIELDS.—Sept 29 —For the erection of shops | and houses in Portsoy. Mr. RL. Pratt, architect, Town and 

«offices in Savile Street, North Shields. Mr. John F, | County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

nie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 


SSCILEY AISLES Ort 2+ For the erection of coastyuard 
ADIHAM.— Oct. 12.—For widening Padiham, Lancs, | buildings at Telegraph, St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly, consisting 
a red bridge on both sides in two skew brick arches, the | of houses for four men, officer’s oom, telescope houses, &c. 
uients, pier, wing, retaining and .parapet walls being in | Copies of the drawings and Specification can be seen at the 
airy. Plans may be seen and copies of the specification Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

dill of quantities obtained at the County Bridgemaster’s SHOREDITCH.—Oct. 6.—For pulling-down and rebuild 
i, Preston. 5 Hoxton Square, N., to be used as stores for 
CKERING —Oct. 5 —For the erection of grammar school department. Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, tow 
lckering, Yorks. Mr. J. D. Whitehead, clerk to the | Hall, Old Street, E.C. 


vy nors, Pickering. : SOUTH KIRKBy.— Oct 7.—For the erection of a caretaker’ 
| NTEFRACT —Oct. 10 —For the erection of a free library | lodge at the smallpox hospital, near Kirkby Quarry, Sou h 
‘ter Row, Pontefract. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, Kirkby, Yorks Mr Richardson, architect, Hemsworth. 


iects, Pontefract. ge ; SOUTHWOLD.—For the erection of shop and residence 
]NTYPOOL —Sept. 30.—For rebuilding the White Hart High Street, Southwold. 


Mr. Arthur Pells, architect, Beccles 

é George Street, Pontypool. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Sept 28-—Forn the efection of . 

i cts, Pontypool. aes : Corrugated iron cow-byre. Mr. Arthur B. Crosby, town clerk, 

INTYPOOL —For the erection of Presbyterian hall at Borough Hall. 

jock pests. Habershon, Fawckner & Po, architects, SWADLINCOTE,— Oct. 3.—For the erection of a fire-station 

~ h Street, Newport. i : 3 : ) 

. dwelling-house, stabling, shedding, &c, in the Darklands 

ERTSMOUTH —Oct 23—For the erection of a school of Road, Swadlincote. Mr. Thomas Kiad, surveyor, Swad- 

(Jepartments (boys, girls and infants) in place of the lincote. 

«: Milton school building (mixed. and infants). Messrs. > he. 

<< Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, Landport. - EA era Fete Si eel ae reese to ne 
a é : aesycwmmer Board school, Mon. r. J. H. Phillips, archi: 

P NCES RISBOROUGH —Sept. 30 —For the erection of a tect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. + 

an chapel and schoolroom at Longwick, near Princes 


)ugh. Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, Temple Street, 
siry, 


ing 
the electricity 
n clerk, Town 


WALES.—For the erection of ten or more houses at 
Tredegar, Mon, Mr, W. S. Williams, architect, Tredegar. 
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WALES —Sept. 
Fochriw. Mr. Wm. Walters 

WALES.—Sept. 28 — 
at Gilfach Bargoed. 
Pengam. 

WALES.—Sept 29.—For 
chapel, Landore, Swansea 
37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

WALES —Sept. 30.— 
on the Cefn Bach estat 
Cascade House, Deri, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Sept. 30.—For the erectio 
and schoolroom at Senghenydd. Mr. 
House, Senghenydd. 

WALES —Oct. 1.--For the erection 
Road, Carmarthen. Messrs. George M 
King Street, Carmarthen. 


WALES — Oct. 2.—For th 


Mr. W. Beddoe 


n of 


organ 


e erection of 


library, Holton Road, Barry. 
architects, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. as the Dee s Rhy], Col ne 
Me 5 reat ies atter resort within an casy 1our’s journey of Liverpooa 
ne AE Geechee three dwelling houses 19 | nus reducing the distance Kom, & Si aaa ahh 
’ . ; ee , : by more than one-half. The proposal will involve thic 


_-For the erection of 


WALES.— Oct. 
date 270 scholars at 


THE ARCHITECT & 


28 —For the erection of ten houses at 
, 5 Dynevor Street, Fochriw. 


Foz the erection of seve 
Mr. Wm. Harris, architect, 


rebuilding Wesleyan Methodist 


For the erection of thir 
e, Deri, Cardiff. Mr. 


T, Nicholas, Station 


of a house in Longacre 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Payne, 


Pa 
/ 
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WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of cr 
gated iron sheds. Mr. G. H. Holmes, engineer, Town 4] 
Walthamstow. : p 
WEST HARTLEPO 
Piimitive Methcdist c 
Mr. Harry Barnes, arc 
Street. 
WHITEHAVEN.—Sept. 29. 
at Wellington Row, Whitehaven. 
53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
WITHYCOMBE RALEIGH.— Oct. 1.—For the erectic 
stables, drainage and other work at St. John’s, Withycn 
Raleigh. Messrs. E. H, Harbottle & Son, architects, Cir 
Chambers, Exeter. i a 


nteen houses 


Gilfach, oL.—Sept. 3¢.—For the erection ott 


burch, Grange Road, West Hartley 
hitect, Bank Chambers, Scarbori 


—For the erection of six &k 
Mr. J. S. Moffat, arct a 


Rees, architect, 


ty-five houses 
James Ward, 


a Baptist chapel 


———— 
OCC —— 


LIVERPOOL TO LLANDUDNO. 


to the Liverpool Courter, it is proposed ter 
om the railway terminus at West ir 
wyn and Llandudno, bringir 


& Son, architects, 


ACCORDING 


a central public ; 
struct a light railway fr 


ver the Dee between five al 


struction of a span bridge over th 
tion is to carry it straight 1 


a mixed Board 
miles in length, and the inten 


the Varteg, near 


school to accommo i 

Pontypool. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, New- | from the Cheshire side over the Tanskey Rocks or Littlk 

port, Mon. joining Flintshire between Mostyn and the Point of A) 
bably at the South Sluice. The route will then proceed|| 


WALES.—Oct. 6.—For the erect 
neat Ruabon, North Wales, for th 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 

WALES.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a 
Road level crossing, near Llandenny stat 
Great Western Railway Company. Mr.G 
Paddington Station. 


e Great 


ion of a cottage at Legacy, 


Paddington Station. 


e erection of a public hall at 


d through the centres named, at 
lectricity throughout. 

The project is by no means in the inception stage 
engineering side of the undertaking is one of no ok 
responsibility or difficulty, but it has been entrusted | 
C. H. Davison, of London, who has recently been out teh 
Africa to report on engineering matters for the Goverr 
The scheme will, of course, involve a large expenditure, 


Western Railway | the side of the roa 
locomotion will be by e 
cottage at Raglan 
ion, Mon, for the 
K. Mills, secretary, 


WaLeEs.—Oct. 3.—For th 

Cross Hands, Llanelly. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, | understand that so fas. assthe money 1s concerned a wellin 

Lliandilo. London financial house has taken the proposal up. 1 
matter of the bridge construction across the Dee, a it 


WALTON CREEK.—Oct. 
guard station, consisting 0 
rooin, &c, at Waiton Creek, Essex. QO 
on application to the Director © 


Admiralty 


f five houses, 
uantit 
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Quantities, Specifi- 


ped directed 


QUANTITIES, 

WITH ACCURA 

Equal to Lithography and 50 pe 

Specimens on application. Lithography 

Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 

OLDACRES & co 52 OHANOBRY LANE, 

ay 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities’ Box, 14” 9” 


x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele, No. 1021 P.Q: Central. Telegrams, 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
14 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, ‘London, W.C. 
OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. fi 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


g.—For the erection of a coast- 


f Works 


METCHIM & SON; 
§ PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


Surveyors’ Diary an 


FERRO-GALLIO 


W. F. STANLEY & C 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. A 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 
__Latatoanes on Application, Tt ————_ 
CROGGON & SON. 


ll probably be asked tod 
n for the completion) 
a 
‘s 


gineers wi 
g take 
to be hoped that powers 
Bill possibly in the ensuing 


Liverpool firm of en 
Active measures are bein 
arrangements, and it 1S 

obtained by Parliamentary 


Se 
ANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED loons arent 1 ae 
Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 diftereu 
POOREK’S Continuous Drawing Ps 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 di 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue! 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD.,! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES E 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITH 


ROBT. J. COOK & Ful 

DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAFS 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, ) 
185 Westm 
66 Cartoon - 


watch-room, store- 
ies can be obtained 
Department, 


U 


erent! 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
d Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 


Leather, ls, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 

O., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
ad., “ Tribrech, London.” 


Telephone No. 
Telegraphic Address; 


Tr. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every deseription of 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Chard! 
Telegrams, “ Furs#, Not | 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


ASPHALTE ROOFIKC, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
<< DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 

CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROGFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCH ESTER. 


EMPTYING = 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Officeand — 
London School Board. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes Slant Ti 
e ' ik ilies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels, &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. ; 


MONOGRAMS, criricie, wien pox, nat 


and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Fullnames, in neat tyne 2s, post 
free. Price Lists free. 


GARRATT | 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


SOHN BERKLEY, 8LiverySt.Birmingham,!  Leipsic Road, Camber” 


| 


wy wall and formation of new side 
BACUP. ; entrance, 
he erection of an infants’ school in Lanehead Lane, Bacup. ; : 
i Mee SMITH & CRoss, architects, pate a eatrenwocd gt £239 0 o 
a NG ley . 23 
Accepted tenders. y ates a a ao = m 
Wm Coupe, Waterfoot, masonwork, Kilby & Gayford eH a. 
J. W. Sutcliffe, Bacup, Carpentry and joinery, BE ce hosel : “2 
J. J. Smithies, Rochdale, iron and steelwork. +e Nigatingale 235-0 0 
J. Rushton & Sons, Bacup, slating. R, A. Lowe (accepted ) 220 15 9 
Fielding Bros, Bacup, plastering, J. Ferguson & Co, , Pow ar bas 
W. J. Jackson, Bacup, painting, J. Chessum & Sons . 218 0 o 
F. S. Ross, Rochdale, dado tiling. GeParkes., ; 239 ovo 
Roger L. Lowe, Ltd., Farnworth, wood-block flooring, Thomas & Edge ape 
Wm. Shepherd, Rochdale, asphalting. § 200 0 o 
J. Bedford & Co., Halifax, ventilating, T. D. Leng 197 0 o 
Isaac Butterworth, Rochdale, heating. A. White & Co. 1994-0) o 
_ Brookes & Con Eid’, Manchester, cloak-room fittings, H. Knight & Son 18 0 o 
Hy. Whiteley, Rishworth, movable partition, S. E. Moss & Co, EStito 6 
Robert Clegg, Bacup, plumbing, 
Total £4,515 165, 7a. 
For extensions to the dust-destructor house, electric-light 
BERMONDSEY. Station, boiler house, &c, 
(the construction of offices, &c., at the town hall, Spa Road, , 
Mr. R, J. ANGEL, borough surveyor. Main estimate, 
Alterations in basement, Hughes & Stirling - £6,850 0 9 
olliday & Greenwood, Ltd. -£2,248 0 o/ J. Chessum & Sons . 6,457 17 2 
| White & Co. . . - 2,169 0 o Todd & Newman 6,499 0 o 
eee, cee 2,150 0 o R.A.Lowe  , 6,499 0 o 
| 2 
coma” arc elsel Ferguson & Co. 6,399 0 0 
E Nightingale 1,997 0 0 lel Knight & Son 6,266 0 o 
Tae a & Sons . 1,996 0 o B. E, Nightingale 6,258 0 0 
J Iby & Gayford 1,950 0 o Killby & Gayford 6;230 0 o 
1D. Len : I,9I2, 0 o G_ Parker, ; 6,230 0 o 
I Knight & Son SEIN OR OMT) Ts Smith & Son. 6,137 0 0 
J"erguson & Co, 1,889 0 0 T. D; Len 6. sa 
2. Moss & Co. 1,864 0 0 7 vz. § . s132)50.-O 
——— tt etiCS ti sise TRS Oo S. E. Moss & Co, 6,050 © o 
FA. Lowg, Lower Camden, Chislehurst (ac- Thomas & Edge : - 6,199 0 o 
pied) . ¢ és : c ° 1,799 0 o A. WHITE & Co, (accepied ) 5,646 0 o 
CC. W. HOBMAN’S THE PATENT “ACME” (Regu,) re T VE 
| IMPROVED KENTISH STONE - BREAKER. VAL DE RA RS 
TAR | = 4 AVING PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. ASPH ALTE 
¥ |The Best Machine for General J 


Serr. 25,1903.] THE ARCHITECT & CONTR 


SUPPLEMENT ACT REPORTER. 1) 


Alterations to bound 


Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker erushing, 


COODWIN, BARSBY & co, 
ronfounders, LEICESTER. 


CAST-IRON “COLUMNS | 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


§ IMRosaic, 
or Plain, 


LAID IN SITV. 
rers & Contractors. 


Icial Stone 
Roulded 


LABS OR 
! Manufactu 


Sole Makers; 
Engineers and I 


W. HOBMAN & Co. 
NVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5, 


CHELL & CO. 
‘al Workers & Manufacturers, 


| 


COMPRESSED OR 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houseg, 

Breweries, Lavyatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


MASTICG, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


.-_FRFHHFREeEFRFE ow 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd, Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks, 


f Fire-clay, 


JUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 

{ ption of ironwork for the Exterior and 
ee om, Hesdenoes Public and 

| va ildi ce, 

Estimates sappiied ©? 0 


REPROOF 


FIXING 


Trial order Solicited, 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, | 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY, | 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. | 
! 


WALTER'S 12" 


mproved | 


VENTILATORS 


) THE MOST POWERFUL | 
f EXTRACTOR MADE, | 
= Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent | 
h Solid Hinged Sherringhamg, Mica | 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- 
ney Oowls, &e, 


DESIGN No. 1-0, 


WALTERS (Wolverhampton) | 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
= ————— WOLVERHAMPTON, 
‘RCOF OF THE DAY sare epireniden 
address the Patentee— S ups ite ’ 
> 2 ” 85 Gracechurch Street. | 
NEwrorT Mon. E.C. "4 


The Company work their own Mines o 
} 


|Liberal Commission all 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Oueen Victoria Street, E 


Detot-L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Strect, E.C. 


B BR IGK | Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, 
| Cc 
| NW Railway, Broad Street, B.C. 


LIVERPOOL. 


owed to 
ARCHITECTS for introductio 


BUILDERS AND 
n Of Business. 


Total Security, &3,700,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BERMONDSEY —continued. ; BIRMINGHAM. 

Separate estimate for work to bz completed in five we-ks. For alterations to the pasties : . 4 
Hughes & Stirling . . -&h 350 Io O T. Rowbotham . . : : : £2, 550 £2") 
J. Chessum & Sons . Teo 200. 210 G. H. Marshall. : : 2,497 4! 
Todd & Newman . 1,279.0, © J. E. Harper. ; 3 6 : 2,494 4) 
H. Knight & Son 1,268 CPA© J. Barnsley & Sons . : . 2,318 3! 
J. Ferguson & Co. 15203540) 0 T. Elvins . : . 29005 1 
Killby °& Gayford 1.240110 0 W. & J. Webb . 5 : : : 2,220 2| 
B. E. Nightingale 1,192 0 O G. Webb . : . : . : 22 2 
S. E. Moss & Co. 1,190.0: (0 W. Bishop : : : 4 ‘ 1007 (2 
R. A. Lowe 1,189 0 O W. Hopkins. E ~ ogee * 2| 
aL. ene 15173060 A. Credit old mateta | 
J. Smith & Son. 1,165 © ©| For the construction of about three miles of electric tramwa 
A. WHITE & Co. (accepted ) 1,156 0 O permanent way at King’s Norton and Northfield, M 
G. Parker . : COC ia A. W. CROSS, engineer, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heat) 
Thomas & Edge 8372.0) 12 R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co. ; - £29;262 2 | 

J. White, jun. . : 5 24,746 16 | 

Sse j ; i : : ; Macartney, McElroy & C Co. ; F 24,145 2 

Special estimate in connection with engineering section, and G. Trentham . t , 22,108 IF | 
forming part of engineering contract, J. Branton é : 20,474 18 
R C Brebner & Co. : : : 20,229 5 | 
Ae ares 182 2 Curt ae ving Co ae : : 195195 3 
H. Knight & Son 1,809 0 O cme Wood Flooring ~0; Be 
SE. Moss & Co. i550 10 W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. : ; 18,245 17 
J. Chessum & Sons 1,789 0 0 E. Taylor “ae 18,299 18 | 
Todd & Newman : 1734 Res G. Freeman & Sons Peat 18,209 9 | 
ROK! Lowe ae 1.700 aS A Faulkes . 17,622 14 ) 
Buby Ca Eton Sate si W. i : ee & Co., 16 don (accepted ) bees q ) 
Thomas & Edge 1,660 0 O LACKWELL ondor 3 , B | 
J. Smith & Son 1,632 0 0 G Law & Co., Kidderminster (disqualified) . 15,940 4) 
B. E. Nightingale Tope On © 
G. notes 1.620170 0 BOURNEMOUTG. 
en 1,584 © ©| Fox street works in: King’s Road and Gerald Read. Mr. 7. 
A, WHITE Be CO (accepted) e610 o| T ACEY, borough'surveyor. 
W. P. Saunders . : . £418 0D 
H.-C. Brixey = i. ni en :. at 
GRouNbDs & NEWTON, ournemout acceple 
Oa For street works in Belvedere Road and Heron Court Bol 
For repairs to roofs, &c., of the St. George’s workhouse, Mint Mr. F. W. LACEY, borougs pe 
Street. W P. Saunders . . £487 0° 
G, NEWTON, 93 aes ee Road (ae¢- H. C. Brixey . 304 59 
cepted ) . : . £148 16 0 Grounps & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted) 351 30 


OS  earrinigt LONDON, E.C. Ds 
THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 


‘wAYyYRESCO_ 


A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW wat. | 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. 


Colour Cards, §¢., from MAYFIELD BROTHERS, 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SC ULCOATES, HULL. 


% 
“lay, 


i.) 
oe 


s 
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| BOURNEMOUTH —continucd. CHEPPING WYCOMBE. 
» aving work in Wimborne and other roads. Mr. F. W.| For the erection of a town hall in Queen Victoria Road. 


LACEY, borough surveyor. Messrs BATEMAN & HALE, architects, Birmingham. 


Grounds & Newton (accepted on schedule of prices), J. Smith & Son Z 5 . ; é . £12,197 0 © 
| BRADFORD. EOD eS at ea ae en ANSE Ss 
the erection of the industrial hall of the Cartwright Sea : . . . : . : 2. 043m Onto 
‘Memorial Exhibition, Bradford (1904). Messrs LEDING- Owbotham . . . : : :  »12.CoOn OMG 
‘aM & EDWARDS, architects, District Bank Chambers, goes "e Be . . . : : « 25,8340 30-2 
3radford. Accepted tenders. 7 Sie ae : : ‘ : aE TOSOnOURG 
| Moulson & Son, Ltd., Bradford, excavator, drainer, Hallida : Pi : : : . et TS COmtOmrO 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner. Webstes & genes ° . . . -- 21)545) 00 

Atkinson & Smith, Bradford, plumber and glazier. Cos Sous . ; : ; AGREE Choe xo. 
W. H. Horne, Ltd, Bradford, plasterer. We Lise Son : : : . : . aus °o oO 
| BURSLEM. Davate oS Oe eee 
rtreet work in Pack Horse Lane. Darlington. ; ; : : brea * ie 
UpsON & Buck (accepted) . . . . £11618 3 PORE ia in 2 nM ae toe 
BUXTON. Lovells. : : . ‘ ‘ : 5) RIAL Mey “8 
ie construction of the new Stanley Moor reservoir. W. H. Gaze & Sons : : : - 10:07 Gl oO 
“HER & LE FANU, Belfast (accepfed ) » £101,590 O Oo vi Aer : : : f : : 10,7975 Cano 
. H. Gibson . : : : - C lO; 750 Onto 

eee G. H. Hunt & Son. ; ; ‘ : : ee 0 Oo 


-1e erection of an iron and wood infectious disease isolation 
ospital, comprising administration and mortuary blocks 


ad wards to accommodate sixteen patients. Mr. HERBERT | FOF street sewerage works. Mr. E. J. RUSHBROOKE, borough 


e $e. : ; surveyor. 
ie’ cea td po ee re far | Eg ey 
table Building Co. : : : : Ete? Glo G. H Gibson Soult ; A : - : . £680 0 o 
\L, Tildesley . ‘ : f c : 4 ,OC Oro LEE & SON, High Wycombe (accepted) . 649 0 oO 
prs& Co. . . : - : ; 1 LOLsenomo Free & Co. (withdrawn) . . é : ho 5 OLO 
{ npheys,Ltd. : : . . . . yal Mey 42) Dashwood Avenue. 
[\ley & Son . ‘ : : . . ' 955 9 O G_ H. Gibson : : : : : 4 OG 
1. Walker . ‘ : ; C - TOA CRIGaO Lee & Son . é : ‘ : - : EAL 2 Onn O 
Tawkins & Co. . : : . : ee O45. OO Free & Co. . . : : : ‘ : 7S Sce0.40 
be , : ; : . 5 é ae : 2 J SmitH, High Wycombe (accepted) . : co Sey TGF 
16S as ’ : . . : : Oakridge Road Sewer Extension. 
iy ; F ‘ A 7 8 fo) : te 
ea Se eee gee te ~ Celine OUiee Ae ee ore, re vc 840% Ovo 
i.  - . . ., 870 0 oO LEE & SON (accepted ) Se weeos hie: < 825° 60 4 
| tI Co. d ‘ : ; 3 ; 863 0 0 Free & Co (withdrawn) : ify. © ie 
zen & Co. . ; P ; : ‘ 3 1A LOnTO Stabling. 
l'soN & HARRISON, Denmark Road, S.E. Lee & Son . : : : : ; 251 ORO 
ccepted ) ; , si 5 - 848 0 o I. Hatris 5 “ rs E 2 : 5 BUMS) fay “Ke 
FounJations and drainage. J. Bond : : : : ee 37 OL O 
-. Williams . : > : : ; OME AP G. H. GIBSON (accepied ) 25a OnsO 


| ee 
| T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

] : | a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.c, Telephone, 274 Holborn, 
LL LLL LLL LLL aa annem a 


ILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
ts are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


PARQUET FLOORING. .— 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879, 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZRCY SQUARE, W. 


Lac.est aud Cheapest English Manufacturers. Six G ld and Silver Medals. 


ve 


PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 2 AQ 
Specialties—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. : Lea 
__ Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out, 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


EDFORD LEMERE<«Co. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


TM. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


| AND, LONDON, W .C. (RST FLOR). 
\SES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


ice Two Shillings. Office—6-11 [Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ill 
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aoe SUPPLEMENT a 
— 
CARLTON. CUDWORTH. r 
For sewerage works in Cemetery Road, Carlton, Notts. Mr. | For sewerage works. Messrs. FAIRBANK & SON, engine. 
IR WHITBREAD, gad Station Road, Carlton. Lendal Chambers, York. Bintis 
Bradley . 5 : oy 19 Oo T. E. Sugden 7 , t . 
T: H. Harper : OF0 C B. Newton . : ‘ a 4" 
Belshaw : : : O20 Parker & Sharpe : 6,232 1 
Core & RAYNOR, West Bridgford, Nottingham Parkin & Co. . : A ‘ ; 2 5,989 
(accepted) . : : : oe LO7-L2> 95 F. J. Salmon & Co . : . ary, 5,850 
W. Brigg . ; ; 5 : : 5,536 a 
CHELTENHAM. Jones Bros, 6s en | 
For laying a 12-inch pumping main from Tewkesbury to G. & T. Wilson : : : + 5,695 
Cheltenham, a distance of about 8$ miles, including Morley & Sons . , : . » 4,991 | 
crossing the river Avon, Mr. J. S, PICKERING, water G. Mellor . : » 4,898 1 
engineer. M. ARUNDEL, East. Ardsley, ‘Wakefield ia 
G. Holloway ; : £5) 914 0 0 cepted) . ‘ : . 4,770 1 
Cruwys & Hobrough 5,207 10 4 A. & C. Harris 2 ' ' : : no ial 4,730 
B. Firth & Co. . pe AOR aoe 7 A. Dickinson. ' ' ’ : » 4,675 
J. W. Dean & Co. 4 522eOart 
M. Williams & Co. » 4,423 9 7 
Ross & Crabtree "282 12O TADS | 
J. RILEY, Cheltenham (accepted ) 4,144 11 11 | For construction of a new graving-dock within three yea 


CROYDON. 


Belfast. 
cepted ) : 


For alterations and additions to the Whitehorse Road schools. 


Mr. ROBERT RIDGE, architect. 


For the erection of e 


J. Smith & Sons . £3,947 9 O 

Funnell & Co. . 3,942 15 O 

W. Smith & Sons. a) 23,090. <0, 0 

BULLED & CO. (accepted ) 31025, 00 
DURSLEY. 

For sewerage works for Dursley and Cam, Glos. x 
WE ASGreen i. SOR et eae £19, 973 0 o| For aie ene BESS 
J. Byard & Son, ocane 17,550. 0 0 DAEs 
W. & J. Bennett 4 15,744 0 0 
A. King & Sons 15,288 © ©| For sanitary improv 
S. Wood. 14,9001 7. 7 Naas, y P 
J. E. B. James 14,229 15 Oo 
E.H.-Page. . 13,349) Ons cobted 
J. H. Macdonald 12;025007, 92 Mee) 

T. Free & Co. 12,441 0: 0 
G. Rutter i2.co2716 *8 J. Dorrian 
J. RILEY, Cheltenham (accepted ) 13,413 19 II 


McCann & Gillespie, Limavady, four cottages, 


J. Norwoop, Downpatrick (accepted) . ‘ 


P, BLAKE, 203 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin 


'N ote.—Only tender. 


| 


MIDDLETON, ScoTtT & Co,, London (ac 


° . . . 


. £206,coo | 
ight cottages, Limavady, viz. two ir\} 


townland of Ballyleighry, two in the townland of Caj\\ 
clare, four in the townland of Crindle. 


Accepted tenders. | 


£132 55.) 
each. a 


R. S. Hull, Limavady, two cottages, £149 Is. each, | 


at the meeting-house, Killough, Dy 
£48 1 


ements at Clane dispensary as 


. . + 89, | 


For sewerage works in Church Street, Portaferry. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS stackaunn, stantinc : 


= PARTY WALLS 


77 7 TT SAS 
Double Slidin ae eos: 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES, 


UNIVERSAL WINE BIN CO. 


J. STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd.), 


WROUGHT 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


GIBBS & “CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTTA: 


WAREHOUSES, was) 


Estimates Given on Reasies of Particulars. 


352-364. EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORO, s.e, | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS: 


Of every description. 


IRON FITTINGS 


For STRONG ROOMS and OFFICES. 


COMPARE. OUR PRICES. LISTS FREE. 


IN ALL 


FRED“ BRABY «CO. || 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors o'n 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING (Sj 
oo I 


pee 


Chimney cy Colamae | \j 
, Pointed, Hooped, a Eyl: 
and Repaired, No s' i 

page of Workerequired, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Belle ‘ 


Supplied and pa 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 258 
Nottingham. 


HAYWOOD & 60. 
MANUFACTURERS OF i 
GLAZED SANITARY Fi 
YARD GULLIES, &eé 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE B! 
CLOSET PANS AND TRA! 


mee 


Works : MOIRA, ~ ASHBY-DE-LA- i 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


National Te'ephone, No. 17 Swadiine 
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| SU PPLEMENT 
| IRELAND—econtinued. NEW SHILDON. 
| in sewer in Gratton Street, Ballymote, Sligo. For street works in Back Simpson and Adelaide Street, and 
io i 5 F ; A“ A ; £78 “ fo} Back Adamson and Bouch Street, New Shildon, Durham. 
| Frazer. , : . i B A ~ FAG. “6 Mr. CHARLES HESLOpP, surveyor, Shildon, 

/ANDERSON, Ross, Riverstown, co. Sligo (a : J. Spark - . ‘ : : ; . £405 18 o 
ar a a : 7 §G4aroN © W. Burdon : a ee ae ; ; . 398 6 0 
| T. G. HENDERSON, New Shildon (accepted) 2159050020 
JARROW. A. Metcalfe (for one street only), : : :. 307.10 o 
! repairing, glazing and keeping up the whole of the public OLDBURY. 

Jamps within the borough; also for making and fixing | For sewerage works for the drainage of Warley. Mr. J. T. 
jJamp-chairs, new copper lamps as per specifications and EAYRS, engineer, 39 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

‘for fixing lamp pillars for one year. Johnson & Langley . : : : ; Beye: Abe. G7) 
'W, RICHARDSON, Albert Road, for one year (accepéed ). E. BooRE, Smethwick (accepted) ' HaTOSE Fay 
‘ote.—South Shields Gas Co. would only tender for five PADDINGTON. 

A, For the erection of a room at the public baths, Queen’s Road. 
LEATHERHEAD. Mr. E, B. B. NEWTON, borough surveyor ~ 

; . GENERAL BUILDERS, LTD., Progress Works 

| construction of 825 yards of g-inch and 375 yards of ? Te eee oie ees 

(Base eeeade pice hep Ra an tiveleeescaty San aa Wharf Road, Notting Hill (accepted). £287. 0 6 
oles and branch drains. PORTSMOUTH. 

Sin : “ 5 : . ‘ ‘ » £1,147 17 6! For repairs to two of the pumps at the sewage pumping 
\mpey & Co. : - ‘ : . 507 5m ORO station. 

[es CC SC «C8 RCS G. Napier & Sons ee Sate, Os 7 eRbss “veo 
tvanagh & Co, . . . ' 953 14 4 H. W. Jewell & Co. . ‘ : ; é a tS03 0, OC 
(ie 3 i ; - : . . 926 0 Oo J. Shervell, Ltd. . é : : : ; aay ©! 0 
iksony. : . : > : . 903".3 0 McKinlay & Co. . - : ; ° ; 7 225.1" © 
eee «CCl. 62 © Ol HL & WW. Davis& Sons, Landport (accepted) . 219 0 
Hie & Sons . : ° : : : : 886 19 6 

ley. . ; : : - 2 ; 885 0 o RYTON-ON-TYNE. 

Szeter & Todhunter . ‘ - A 5 845 o o| For sewerage works at Crawcrook. Mr. J. P. DALTON, sur- 
owes. le . $8860 Gd veyor. 

Fo er > 7 ae ee lommen ae Coss eats ON, ee aertg 16 Oo 
ivies, Ball & Co, . : é ¢ ; ; 750/40) “oO M. H. Nicholson. : : ‘ : 4 SE MID7 Ar 9 
yiker ' : ; : ; , : 741 0 O W. Cumming : ; ; C : : me 95) 10, 0 
/ Ee Browne. . A : . , - OO. 7a 3 
LONDON. sap ie : cans : ; : : ; 83 9 3 
rie construction of a retaining wall on land abutting on Ce aa es ne es : : ; : : ee 

shworth Road and the erection on the wall of a ae en aes no ST eritaa aa. 142.9 3 

Ir. E. B, B. NewTOn, borough surveyor. aeeteNGdly Tuaydon-on-Tyne (accephed i> *. 2. iF3) «4 

| Accepted tenders. SCOTLAND. 

}E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment, S.E., For repairs, &c, to retort-house chimney at Inchgreen gas 

all . ; ‘ : 2 : : 3 . £340 © oO works, Greenock. 

. bould & Co., Workington, railings : eed OLS aE D. MCBRYDE, Port Glasgow (azcefted ) ; . £46 16 0 
| T T [ TD 
; TEReeraMs ; 5 H PORTLAND W E = Depots— 
ee BATH and (UR OWNED sete iantenr couse: case 

I 2 : 


‘OLITE, PORTLAND.” n L. & S.W.R,, NINE ELMS, S.w. 

‘OLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATES. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


£4) 
| QUARRIES. gl sre | Quarries. 
MONK’S PARK Ck {ul goers S BOX GROUND 

; Ben Bey ; 
CORSHAM DOWN. 4 We & ehh 


a ¢ COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. wow’ we 


a0 ao Sn STOKE GROUND. 

FARLEIGH DOWN. gr wo WESTWOOD GROUND. 

stered . 4b ay obtained only of Reéisfered 
“MARK, | BRADFORD. Oe che Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. TRADE MARS, 


IERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
Sa ae 
IN CLARK, LTD, BACK NUMBERS, NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, : ; Bevelled Wood Block [= 
Theta yee we. |Owing to- the demand for the Flooring. ¥ 


Manufacturer of every descriptior 


of useful and ornamental Cathiedral Series, all numbers) BEG. vo. 60,808. 
WIREWORK, previous to October 3, 1902, are. cakdenaere | be 


Sieves, Li | NIGHTINGALE & C2, C 
Rails, iragonk ca pert now charged at 6d. each. | Great Grimsby. : 


i Case, Lifts, &e. Ss san Nitie Seeeene meaner ae | wa 
TI) secctstiow cuotations tor wicewor) | GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd. «saitic” 


BLOOMSBURY BRASss & WIRE WORE! 


P . Redwood. 
Skylights, Publishers, ‘The Architect,”. (_ -_ *®°'Wooe- 
Estimates and Illustrati : : | Prize Medal 
ead eouite ee a P1611 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Gi1GUS, | taverpool Exhibition, 
Pplication, | 1886; Awards Sanitary 


| vate q ee 
| TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. London, E.C. \ Exhibitions 1835 & 1846 : 
| 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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For the construction of the Glenburn culvert, Greenock, for the Quarfella stone, 

Corporation. Mr. A. J. TURNBULL, burgh surveyor. Lattey & Co, Ltd. i : 3 . £6,310 
W. H. Kirkwood : : : : : £173 5 10 H. S. Rendell : : A : 6.275 1 : 
R Aitkenhead & Sons 5 : : F PeaTOS = -7/ 120 Lloyd & Tape . ; 3 : : a 6,279 i 
f.-S: oteek =: 7 : - 3 - eeeG a9, 9 J Prout . c ; A z : ¢ ; 6,105 i. 
J. & R. Kirk : Sie pees ° 3 3 USS BL a W. Williams, . : : . 5 rR | 
J. Hutchison : : ; ; ; ; odd 3 5 : 

D. K MCPHERSON, Greenock (accepted) . OTA Tae. gt WELLINGBOROUGH. 

For the erection of sanitary conveniences at Seabraes recrea- | For the erection of two cottages on the sewage farm, IrtIn 
tion-ground, Dundee. Mr. WM. MACKISON, architect, borough Grange. Mr. J. E_ H. DE KEY, surveyor 
gt Commercial Street, Dundee. Road, Wellingborough. | 

Accepted tenders. T. H. Dorman . + ++ 9s £486 
G.H Nicoll & Co., plastere 3 : 4 PLIC2 14 30 Harris Bros. : : 3 . 486 
R Sheach, mason : : ; : eee OOO R. Marriott. : . . oy 
T. M. Dewar, plumber |. : ; : LS Old ea J. H. Smith . . : : . : » 463 | 
Beath & Keay, ironfounder : : ; 5 TAG 7 HO F. Henson . : . : . . « -SaeeeeA00 (| 
AW ePLilipieeh ai ae eae Satan ase Ce pee eg a tO W Berrill . «0 0+) + SE Se 
G.A Greig. . : ; q : ; , 4 10 0 Harrison & Winsor. - : . ‘ . 440 
Berrill & Green . "5 : ; 4 ; 20 
STAMFORD. WoovLAND & MortTLock, Elsden Road (ac 
For street works on the Northfields estate. Mr. T. W. A. A — 
HAYWARD, borough surveyor. 
A Tewell si ese ort ane : PLT SOSE 10. LO WEM. 
Bentley & Loch : t : ; g . 1,504 15 19 | For the erection of a market house, assembly hall, &c., 
J. Woolston . : : E : ; at, 30 7800. nO Salop Mr. JAMES BROWN, architect, 12 Castle ‘te 
J.C. Trueman . - : 5 E 5 5 EBO OF CE Shrewsbury.  ? 
G Edge . 4 4 : 3 : 1 . £4,670 ) 
TOTNES. E. Whittingham : ; : : : . 4,450 d 

For filling and raising a road for a distance of about 150 feet G. Dodd . : : ; ° : } mea g02 |p 
in length in Compton Village, Marldon, Devon. Mr.S.S. T. Jervis : : 3 : p . O75) 
RENDEL, surveyor, Hillside, Marldon Road, Paignton. Toomey & Co. . : : : : F ee002 D 

P. Collings. : ; : ; ; : 28 OO J. Hayes . - F : : Arye: . 3,8005 
N. BEABLE, Marldon, Paignton (accepted) . 5 ape © G. H. Bickerton ; : , . 75 P 
HesPrices,. : % 5 ; : : aue.705 D 

WALES. R. Price & Sons 5 : ; ; : e090 

For the erection of a branch post office at Barry Dock, TeRacewe ; : : ‘ ; . . 3,067 0 

Cardiff. J. Gethin & Co. : - : ‘ co > aeo47 0 
Portland stone. E H Nicholas ; ; : : . 0320 

Lattey &.Co., Ltd. . ; : : ; 0,250) ONO Treasure & Son 3 : ae ae : . 3,0190 
H. S. Rendell . ; ‘ . : : . 6,190 10 6 G. Bullock 3 A : ‘ ° . . 34700 
Lloyd & Tape . : : ; ; 5 SeG 1 SOnrOnnO T. Huxley ‘ : ; 5 = : . 3,402)0 
J: Prout ; t A : ; 3 > 16,037' 18 =6 T. Morris & Sons . : : ; : £53430 
W. Williams. : : 3 ; : at ATO MEO O G. PHILLIps, High Street, Wem (a-cepled) . 3,330\0 


HIGH-CLASS 4 ly 
mS ENAMELS A 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. % 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALI” 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


‘ 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &, 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD. SURFACE. | 
FASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. | 
| 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINO 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Staisers. 


( 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, $ 
| 


~ 


, 
1 
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WALSALL. 

, laying a 12-inch stoneware pipe sewer for a distance of 
about 440 yards in Green Lane from Bloxwich Road to 
Leamore Lane. 

- Hotitoway, Bilston Road, Wolverhampton 
(accepted ) . : : : : , 299) 01.0 


WORSBROUGH. 
(the laying of amain sewer from West Street corner to 
‘Hollin Well, Worsbrough Dale, Yorks. Mr. J WHITAKER, 


surveyor. 

wrrows & Son . 
yrter& Sons. ‘ : ; : F E 
_ RUCKLEDGE, Silver Street, Barnsley (accepted ) 


: £179 0° 'O 


WREXHAM. 
(the erection of bath-rooms at Wrexham joint fever hospital. 
‘Mr. G Morison, architect, King Street, Wrexham 


. H Wycherley SK eécotso 0 
) Aa Jones. dO lee Oo 
lawissBF@S.. - - . . = : 3 , =450- 4 0 
AVIES BROS., Hill Street, Wrexham (accepted) 445 O O 


| TRADE NOTES. 

‘+; India Office have decided to strip the present putty 
ling off the large iron roof over the inner courtyard at the 
1a Office and replace same with Helliwell’s & Co.'s, Ltd, 
{3righouse, “ Perfection” system of glazing without putty, 
| are carrying out the work at the present time. 

WitH characteristic thoroughness and determination to 
(eve realism, the Drury Lane management have spared no 
/.s to insure that the incidents of the new autumn produc- 
\, “The Flood Tide,” shall take place in attractive and 
jropriate surroundings. The saloon deck of the home- 
(ing steamer has been made tasteful in satinwood and 
(fortable with richly tapestried couches; the Hotel Métro- 
(at Brighton is luxurious in Indian red p!ush with quaint 
)tera smoking tables; the house in Mayfair is in old oak 
41 handsome draperies and decorative details in Benares 
/ssware, and the room in The Angler’s Rest is snug in old 
(ved oak—all of which were supplied by Messrs Oetzmann 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ROYAL VILLA AND GOLF PAVILION AT LE COQ-SUBR-MER, 
O&STEND. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, TUFNéiLL PARK. 
HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE, HAMPSHIRE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIE&.-EXETER: WEST END OF LADY CHAPiL. 


THE importance of a good and entirely reliable saw 
guard is too obvious for special remark to be necessary. 
Statistics prove that the rate of accidents with circular saws 
has much decreased during the last four years, and persons 
formerly very prejudiced against saw guards now freely admit , 
that saws are best guarded, and those who have adopted “‘ best” 
guards have saved the few shillings difference in price scores 
of times over in extra convenience and efficiency, apart from 
the saving of lives and limbs made more certain by really 
efficient guards, The highest-class design, workmanship and 
materials are put into the new patent “Ideal” saw guards 
manufactured by Messrs. M. Glover & Co, of Leeds It is 
claimed that these guards give greater protection than any other 
guard for the following amongst other solid reasons :—1. By 
means of the special construction the sliding hood protects the 
front of the saw as far down as the wood being sawn will allow, 
thus saving hands and fingers which slip when pushing the 
wood. 2. The sliding hood protects the sides of the teeth of 
the saw as well as the tops. 3. The angle section of the 
hood makes it very rigid every way. 4. There is nothing 
liakle to shake off or be affected by the constant vibration, 
which are points of positive danger in some other guards. 
5 This patent guard possesses mechanical and accurate means 
whereby smaller or larger saws can be perfectly protected in 
less time than the saws themselves can be changed ; hence the 
danger of a badly-fitting guard is obviated. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 
THE contract for electric-light and power wiring at Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, has been placed with the 
British Electric and Telephone Company. These buildings 
which, when completed, will be one of the largest blocks of 
offices in the world, occupy the greater portion of the site 


(00, of Hampstead Road, W. 


| 
| 


Furnishing 


1] 


} 


Woodwork, 
. Bedding, 


| etc. 


Estimates given from 

_ Architects’ Plans, Specifications 
or Instructions. 

Minimum Quotations 

commatibls with ssasoned 

Materials and good work, 


| Main Entrance 


HEWETSONS, 


A “New-Note” Cabinet Bookcase of Oak, Fumed and Tnlaid, 
6 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 9in. wide. Oarriage Paid, £6 7s. 6d. 


| 213-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


Contractors. 


Decorations, 
Carpets, 
etc. 


Illustrated Furnishing 
Catalogue Free. 


References to inportant 
Contracts recently completed 
for Municipal and other 
Pub ic Buildings, 


Opposite Goodge Street. 
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bounded by Broadway, Tothill Street, New Tothill Street and 
Dacre Street, Westminster. 
are being erected by Messrs. Waygood & Otis. This work is 
being carried out to the specification, and under the direction 
of Mr. B. H. Rolfe, M.A., consulting engineer to Messrs. 
Rolfe & Matthews, of 3 Adelaide Street, W.C, 

A PARTY of members of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society visited the Council’s temporary generating 
station at Loughborough Junction on Saturday afternoon, and 
inspected with interest the up-to-date machinery there laid 
down. The station supplies about nineteen miles of tramways 
with electric power, the current, generated at a voltage of 625, 
being taken by feeders to three substations at Clapham, 
Brixton and the Elephant and Castle, where it is connected 
with the line. A switchboard, whereby the power can be cut 
off from any of the substations, meters showing the consump- 
tion at each, and cranes capable of lifting twenty-five tons 
each were among the apparatus which attracted attention. 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Sonnenein, of Dr. Kennedy’s staff, and 
Mr. McCartie, of Messrs. Ferranti (Ltd.), were in attendance, 
and rendered all the assistance in their power to the visitors 


VARIETIES. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. George Alexander 
Dick, chairman and managing director of the Delta Metal 
Company, Ltd. 

THE Jubilee Primitive Methodist chapel at Burnley 
is practically completed. The new buildings, for they 
comprise chapel and school premises, will, cost 4,5002,, but 
eventually the school; is to be enlarged, and a _manse anda 
caretaker’s house erected at an additional cost of something 
like 2,000/. push 

THE next examination for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector or inspector of nuisances 
under section 108 (2) (¢) of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, will be held in London on Tuesday, January 19, 1994, 
and the four following days. Particulars will be forwarded on 
application to the honorary. secretary, Wm. RE. Coles, 
1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London, E.C. 

THE inauguration took place on Wednesday of a new school 
which has been built in connection with the circuit work of 
George Primitive Methodist chapel, Chester, in Hamilton 
Street, Hoole. The new buildings comprise a large classroom, 


seven smaller classrooms and minister’s vestry. These form 


The electric passenger elevators | 


but the initial part of a more ambitious scheme, which emb» 
the erection of a new chapel on an adjoining site The pcio 
now opened cost 1,750/, but the total expense when ‘the ah 
work is compteted will be about 4,000/. aaa 

IN a small Russian village where a post-office had just \e 
erected it was felt that a lightning-conductor would be a ug, 
addition, and accordingly a request that one be Providec | 
forwarded to the departmental headquarters, There aw! 
long interval of waiting, during which the letter went the tn 
of the various departments, and finally a notice was sent ti} 
village postmaster asking him to state, with regard ti} 
request for a lightning-conductor, how often lightning had ), 
any damage in the neighbourhood daring the Preceding j, 
years, and furthermore how close and how often in the Vici 
of the post office. 

CONSIDERABLE wilful damage has recently been don 
the ancient parish church of Hillesden, Bucks A portiy 
masonry has been deliberately knocked off a buttress byit 
side of the tower, leaving an unsightly projection, while 
the south doorway a chisel has been used to disfigur 
inserted sun-dial. The most serious damage, however. x 
been done to a delicately-wrought niche at the prinp 
entrance, of which a large piece -has been broken off, '} 
missing pieces have been found lying in the hedge surrey 
ing the church. Steps are being taken to discover the Po 
trators of the mischiéf. 

THE opening lecture of the senior architecture class init 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
delivered on Tuesday evening by Professor Gourlay, | 
subject being “The Christian Churches of Athens” |, 
lecturer began by referring to the way in which the Parth\g 
and other temples were altered to serve as Christian churie 
He divided the churches erected by the Christians ink 
Byzantine style into three distinct types—(1) Those posses 
a large central dome, as may be seen in the churc 
St. Nicodemus; (2) those having a small dome at | 
crossing of the four arms of the Greek cross, as in the) 
Cathedral or Metropolis; and (3) these with the basilics 
western type of plan, as in St. Mary’s of the Great Monasp 
The names of the various parts of a Greek church with 
uses to which they were put were explained. Finally 
methods of building used in the churches of Athens, witlh 
architectural results obtained, were studied. The lecture jz 
illustrated by means of photos collected and by sket\e 
drawn by the lecturer while on a recent visit to Athens, 


i 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


= 


rae HELLIWE! 


‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT 


WORKS: BRIGHOI 
LORDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, 


FLOOR 
7A 


‘© BUFFALO” 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 
As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halis, | 
Court Houses, | 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant | 
Automatic 


Regulation. 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVAEL® 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


Cut of 17}’x3”x3" best yellow deal, pla: 
12s. 92. BY 100; 19}/'x3"x2" ditto, 8s. — 
173!’ x3" x 1}” ditto, 6s. 9d. per 100. 

Also in Pitch Pine, Prices on applica’ 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with al a 
conceal nails at following very low 
11x 4/ Wainscot Oak at 66s. 9d 


15 per cent. more seated. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round | 
| Increased Revenue. 


walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 1 x4” ditto 
j i iG F - : n en ae 14 x4’ Pitch Pine 
Entire satisfaction where in use. - Pack away. into minimum space. . gn cites. aaa 


de 
These prices do not include desiccation 
'_ _IMPORTERS— 
VIGERS BROS., Timber “Mer rol 
Fead Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM ST 
Telephone, 601 ani 652 Avenue: 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


'4 reference to the proposed new technical school for 
a a which is to be erected on the Raikes Hall estate, 
ind has been paid for, competitive designs have been 
| itted and the prize awarded. 


4p foundation-stone has been laid of the new chancel 
i is being built in connection with the old parish church 
leecsta The new chancel will extend 14 feet eastwards 
{present one, and will be extended westwards up to the 
|: and jectern. The alterations also include the refurnish- 
; ‘the chancel with oak screens and stalls. The cost will 


jo0l. 

lap work of erecting the King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst 
¢ommenced last week, a large gang of men being employed 
se foundations of the building. The various portions of 
: ork have been let to different contractors. Sir John Aird 
jponsible for the water supply and road-making, and 
+s. Longley, of Horsham, have secured the contract for 
The contract for the superstructure has not 


2 undations. 
-2sen placed. 
ir the Stourbridge Board of Guardians’ meeting~on the 
j nst. tenders were received for the erection of a new work- 
; on the site of the old workhouse at Wordsley, and for 
ection of cottage homes at Norton. The tenders for the 
}iouse ranged from 123,000/. to 95,50¢/7.,, and that of Mr. 
ans, of Nottingham, for the last-named sum, was accepted. 
ihe cottage homes the tender of Mr. Griffiths, of Lye, for 
ind. was accepted. ; 


f Monday afternoon, while some workmen were engaged 
2 rebuilding of the premises of Messrs. Tonks, Ltd., 
yley Street, Birmingham, a scaffolding 35 feet high gave 
yind two bricklayers’ labourers, named Fred Branscomb, 
Spring Lane, Acock’s Green, and Anthony Claridge, of 
(urt, 3 house, Upper Trinity Street, Birmingham, fell to 
jround Both men were seriously injured) They were 
red to the Queen’s Hospital and detained. 

ORK at Stockhaven Harbour was resumed this week after 
/z been stopped for nearly twelve months. The cause of 
oppage was a dispute between the contractor and the 
Jur trustees, which is now before the Court of Session. 
| time ago the trustees terminated the contract, and ata 
¢ag last week they resolved to proceed with the work 
t elves under the superintendence of Mr. Barron, C.E,, the 
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engineer, Mr. Law being re-engaged as clerk of works, As 
several years have elapsed since the harbour extension was 
eyes the hope is felt that no further delay will take 
place. 

Sirk A. M. RENDEL met a joint committee of Kirkcaldy 
Town Council and Harbour Commission on the 17th inst. 
regarding the proposed harbour extension, and produced plans 
showing the existing harbour and wet dock converted into one 
large wet dock and an outer harbour, six acres in extent, with 
detached breakwater 509 feet long, for summer steamers and 
trade in good weather. The total cost he estimated at 
102,coo/, The engineer was authorised to prepare a written 
report on the scheme, plans to be distributed amongst the 
mernbers before next meeting for discussion in time for obtain- 
ing Parliamentary powers. 

THE Dover Harbour Board’s proposals for the accommoda- 
tion of the Transatlantic traffic have been put before the Dover 
Corporation by Sir William Crundall, acting chairman, pending 
the appointment of the new Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Previous to the building of the marine station the Board have 
arranged to connect the Prince of Wales Pier with the railway 
system by a line carried across the-docks and over a bridge to 
the harbour station. They have arranged with the Board of 
Trade and they now ask for the consent of the Corporation. 
Contracts have been invited, returnable in a fortnight, and the 
line can be built in time to meet the requirements of the 
Hamburg-American service next July. At the same time 
railways are to be constructed round the docks, Parliamentary 
sanction having been granted last Session. The Corporation 
have favourably received the scheme, 

AT last week’s meeting of the Buxton Urban District 
Council the gas and water committee recommended the ac- 
ceptance of the tender of Messrs. Fisher & Le Fanu, of Belfast, 
for 101,590/. for constructing the new Stanley Moor Reservoir, 
subject to certain alterations inthe schedule as the engineers 
may think fit. Mr. Hulme proposed, and Mr. Garlick seconded, 
the adoption of the report. Mr. Smithurst protested against a 
town with a population of 10,coo spending 100,000/ on water. 
He said the Council had listened too much to interested parties 
rather than exercise their own common sense, The scheme 
altogether would cost 140,090/7,, and a town of 10,co) popula- 
tion was not justified in spending it. The report was adopted, 
all except Mr. Smithurst voting in its favour. 

THE Linlithgow Town Council have had submitted to them 
a report by Messrs. Warren & Stuart, Glasgow, to the effect 
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that what is known as the division in the tank at the sewage- 
disposal works connected with the new drainage system has 
proved not to be watertight, and that the subsoil water has 
burst open the floor of the tank. The engineers recommend 
the laying of a drain to carry off this water at a cost of 36/, 
and that this expense should be*borne by the Town Council. 
A special meeting having been called to consider the matter, it 
was resolved to inform the engineers that the Council declined 
to accept responsibility in regard to the steps to be taken to 
make the tank watertight, and that they looked to the engineers 
to see that the work was repaired and properly executed before 
being taken off the hands of the contractor. 

SIR ROWAND ANDERSON, LL.D., has prepared designs for 
the reconstruction of Dundee College buildings on a definite 
plan and in order to secure that the space available shall be 
utilised to the best possible advantage. According to the 
design prepared the new building will be almost coextensive in 
length with the frontage of the present buildings, and it has 
been planned to accommodate the departments of zoology, 
botany, geology, mathematics, law and all the subjects of the 
arts curriculum, including languages, philosophy, history and 
education It will contain also a library, a museum, a hall and 
the necessary administrative offices. The total cost is esti- 
mated by the architect at 82,coo/., but provision has been made 
for undertaking the work in three sections, beginning at the 
western end, where the conditions of the existing buildings are 
at present the most unsatisfactory. The hall, library and 
offices will occupy the central portion, and the biological 
sciences will eventually be accommodated in the eastern wing 

THE memorial-stone was laid on Saturday of the new 
church of St. Barnabas at Bitterne Park, Southampton. The 
church is of very’simple plan, it being a parallelogram divided 
into three parts by two‘arcades. Its‘length is 115 feet and 
width 51 feet in the clear of the walls. There is no chancel 
arch, but the nave arcade is continued one bay beyond the 
dwarf stone wall dividing the chancel from the nave, the 
sanctuary extending some Iz feet further east. The church is 
entered from a porch in Lodge Road, and from Rose Road by 
a doorway on the north aisle. It contains seating accommoda- 
tion for 690 worshippers and a choir for about thirty, good organ 
chamber, small morning chapel and vestry, and in the basement 
there is a large heating chamber and storage space. Each 


of the entrances will have draught lobby, and at the west end 
three arched recesses have been formed between the projec- 
tions of the west buttresses and under the sill of the west 
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= 
window, the central opening or recess being intendec 4 
receive the font. The interior is of a very simple chara\ 
It is well lighted from aisle and clerestory windows, an i 
addition there are two larger five-light windows to the east ( 
west ends. The roofs are open and boarded and left Ch 
from the plane, and the walls are plastered, with stone dress» 
to the reveals and windows, arcades, &c. The glazing is (4, 
with tinted cathedral glass in pale tints, being mostly in 4 
squares, a little ornamental work, however, being introdi 
into the tracery of the window heads. The exterior of 4 
church is faced with coursed Swanage rubble, with the u, 
dressings to quoins, &c., in soft stone, and the roofs are t 5 
tiled with a dark colour red tile. The church is rather se ir 
in outlire, the fléche it was intended to have, turret and Oe 
features at first contemplated, and which-would have broken} 
sky-line, having been omitted from motives of economy, }, 
architectural character of the church may be describec3 
Gothic of alate period. The seats will be of oak ona wid 
block floor and the choir stalls and other chancel fittings jj 
also be of oak. The heating will be by hot-water pipes X 
radiators and the lighting by electricity. Messrs Jenkins 
the builders, and the architects are Messrs. W. H. Mitclijj 
Son & Gutteridge, of Portland Street. 


GLASGOW SEWAGE WORKS. 


THE annual inspection of the Western District Sewage Wik 
now in course of construction by the Corporation of Glas/\y 
took place on the 15th inst. On the invitation of the 1 
Provost the chairman and the committee on sewage dispx\| 
about one hundred gentlemen comprising members of 
Glasgow Corporation.and other public bodies interested in} 
undertaking, met in the City Chambers at rr o'clock, anii 
twenty-four carriages proceeded to visit the works. 

The drainage scheme for the city embraces three-sectils 
each distinct from the others and with separate works for the 5 
posal of the sewage. The first of these, authorised in 1) 
and doubled in extent in 1901, comprises about ele) 
square miles, one-half being within the city and the = 
mainder in the landward district of the county of Lank 
The works for the treatment and dispoal of the sew ¢ 
of this area are situated at Dalmarnock, and the dra 
age is collected and conveyed there by a main sez 
constructed at the cost of the Caledonian Railway Compiy 
The second section was authorised in 1896, and includes |e 
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al area on the north side of the river not provided for 
“‘the burghs of Partick and Clydebank and intervening 
the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, the whole 
jeing 14 square miles. The works for the disposal of 
age derived from this area are situated on the river 
\“Dalmuir, about 7 miles below Glasgow. The third 
authorised in 1898, comprises the whole of the 
(al area on the south bank of the river, the burghs of 
¢len, Pollokshaws, Kinning Park and Govan, as well as 
_ residential and rural districts in the counties of Lanark 
afrew. The extent of this section is 14 square miles, 
j,may be enlarged by the inclusion of the burghs of 
« and Renfrew. The works for the disposal of the 
«of this area will be situated on the river bank at Brae- 
tot one mile eastward from Renfrew. 
1 principal features of the western scheme, which was 
. yesterday, are the construction of an outfall sewer to 
e the drainage of the higher levels of Glasgow and 
( to the works at Dalmuir; the construction of an inter- 
; sewer to collect the drainage of the lower levels of the 


effluent from the tanks will pass by gravitation over a dis- 
charge weir into the river, and the sludge will be pumped into 
specially constructed barges and conveyed to sea. After care- 
ful deliberation and much patient investigation, it was resolved 
to adopt at Dalmuir the same method of sewage treatment as 
that which has for the last seven years been in successful use at 
Dalmarnock, with this exception that the sludge presses, which 
by the compulsion of the situation of Dalmarnock works have 
been employed there, are to be dispensed with, and the 
liquid sludge carried out to sea. The precipitation tanks at 
Dalmuir, which are to be worked on the system of under- 
surface continuous flow, are more favourably situated than 
those at Dalmarnock, each being about 750 feet in length, 
thus allowing opportunity for more complete precipitation than 
is afforded in the shorter tanks at the Dalmarnock works, and 
effecting a saving in the reduced proportion of chemical 
agents required for the process The work that has been 
completed up to the present time represents a large proportion 
of the whole undertaking. The western outfall sewer is con- 
structed, the Partick and Clydebank intercepting sewers are 
virtually finished, the Glasgow intercepting sewer is being. 


“e construction of an intercepting sewer to collect the 
ve of the lower levels of the burgh of Partick, and a 
‘tercepting sewer to convey to the Dalmuir works the 
e of the burgh of Clydebank. The levels of the Partick 
(ydebank intercepting sewers are sufficiently depressed 
Jit the drainage of the upper district of Renfrewshire, 
¢ to the west of Glasgow and Partick and to the east of 
«ink, and negotiations are in progress for adjusting the 
Jor the inclusion, in accordance with the provisions of 
<vage Acts, of that territory within the main drainage 
:, The Glasgow and Partick intercepting sewers will be 
cl into the outfall sewer at Partick Bridge, the lift 
37 feet The pumping engines, three in number, 
| the triple-expansion inverted marine type, with 
¢’ pumps, each capable of raising 11,259 gallons 
jiute, or 16 million gallons per day. Steam is supplied 
Lie engines by four boilers, working at a pressure of 
| per square inch. The Clydebank intercepting sewer 
| pumped at Dalmuir, the lift being 21 feet. The smaller 
1; at Dalmuir will be of the centrifugal type, and power 
| sewage treatment plant will be transmitted by electricity. 
) more than one-half of the total sewage of the western 
1, will be carried without pumping to the Dalmuir works, 
‘the whole contents of the outfall sewer will be delivered 
'e precipitation tanks above tidal level. The purified 
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vigorously advanced, the Partick pumping station is nearing 
completion, the precipitation tanks, dock, wharf and outfall 
works at Dalmuir are constructed; and the sludge tanks, 
pump-house, machinery and other works are in active progress, 
and sufficiently advanced to warrant the hope that the greater 
part of the sewage derived from the western area will be 
undergoing purification during the course of next year. 


HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE tenth annual convention of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of England and Wales 
was opened at Nottingham on Tuesday. It was attended by a 
large number of delegates and others, including the Mayor of 
Nottingham, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., and the presidents 
of the Irish and Scottish associations. In connection with the 
gathering an exhibition of decorative art as applied to manu- 
factures was also held. The Mayor, in the name of the city, 
welcomed the Association to Nottingham,and|Lord H Bentinck, 
in appropriate terms, formally declared the exhibition open. 
The president of the Association (Mr. John Riley, of Notting- 
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ham), in his inaugural address, congratulated the Association 
upon its interesting prosperity. He denied that they were 
united to combat labour, for they were actuated by much 
higher motives. They wished so to educate their lads that 
they might cope successfully with any form of decorative treat- 
ment required. The necessary instruction was not provided in 
the ordinary technical schools, but they had taken matters in 
hand themselves and established technical classes in nearly 
every town where there was a local association. Their 
ambitions in that direction, however, were not yet attained, 
but they had almost completed a scheme for the establishment 
of a national training school in which their lads could be 
educated instead of having to study on the Continent. The 
reading of papers followed. The social side of the programme 
included a reception by the mayor and mayoress and a dinner. 
The president-elect of the Association is Councillor J. Higson, 
of Manchester, and next year’s convention will accordingly be 
held in that city. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL. 


A PAPER on “ Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Final and Sanitary 
Refuse Disposal” was read at Southport by Mr. W. F. 
Goodrich. He said for a long time past it had been generally 
conceded that the only system of disposal which was at once 
final and sanitary was that of the disposal by fire. Other 
methods had been tried, such as tipping on land, tipping at sea, 
sorting and utilisation, and in America a process of garbage 
reduction, but it might be fairly said that real progress had 
only been made with one system —disposal by the agency of 
fire. Tipping refuse on to land, and accumulating hundreds, 
and in some cases thousands of tons of filthy decomposing 
material was perhaps the most ancient method of disposal. 
That the hoarding up of filth in this manner was detrimental to 
health, and at times serious in its consequences, was shown by 
the several deaths in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth about 
a year since. Medical officers of health: from Land’s End to 
John 0’ Groat’s, likewise from Dan to Beersheba, condemned 
the accumulation of refuse. The Local Government Board had 
but little sympathy with the practice ; indeed, early last year 
they declined to sanction a loan of 3co/. required by the 
Corporation of Bury St. Edmunds for the purchase of land for 
tipping purposes. Little need be said regarding the tipping of 
refuse at sea, having in mind that such amethod of riddance can 
only be employed in the case of towns on or in close proximity 
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to the seaboard. There was ample evidence availa 
clearly show that this system of disposal was Not sat 
Many years ago the refuse of Liverpool, dumped overh, 
miles out, was constantly washed up on the beaches , 
board resorts on the North Wales coast. Even; 
; ; beaches defi 
the north-east coast with refuse from large manufac 
towns on the seaboard. The tipping of refuse at se: 


Such a system cannot by any st ch | 
imagination be called sanitary, its irregularity conduc} 
nuisance, and was at once a fatal weakness. Sortin; 2 
utilisation, once a favoured method of disposal, was now + 
heard of. With a keen appreciation of the commercial » 


the system was elaborated, and every effort was. put {ch 


the endeavour to popularise it, but without avail; whilss 
those who would still favour the tipping of refuse (so lon), 
is not tipped anywhere near their idenc. 
not favour the loathsome and degrading practice k 


weak, leaving as it did the bulk of the 
of otherwise, 


waste had still to be dealt 
productive of nuisance, ; 
had always to be erected well outside of a city, and even 


development of reduct 
distinct signs that the 
was likewise evident that destruction b 


on British lines. Alluding ti 
method of disposal by fire, he said while many valuable imp v 
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s had been introduced in connection with destructors, it 
always be admitted that the really vital improvement 
| he introduction of high temperature working, and only in 
‘+ as this had been recognised had real progress been 
. In the burning of coal, a poor draught, with con- 
»ntly low furnace temperature, involved imperfect ignition 
(2 gases, a serious waste of fuel and the emission of black 
Je. So with the refuse destructor, a low temperature in 
ell must result in the mere cooking of the refuse, and 
ge ignite the gases must inevitably result in nuisance. 
admittedly a nuisance, but noxious low tem- 
rure gases distilled from stewing refuse presented a 
ince probably without parallel. The modern high tem- 
pure system had rendered nuisance practically impossible. 
, mprovements in design had been such as to effectually 
nt the escape of dust; the residuum or clinker now pro- 
if was of a vitreous and perfectly inoffensive nature, and 
Jised for a variety of purposes. Only with the high tem- 
had the production of power become possible, 


tag system : 
as idle to introduce a steam boiler to intercept low 
was practi- 


yarature gases, firstly because the temperature 
| useless for steam-raising purposes; secondly, because the 
jury duty of the destructor was, and is, to destroy, 
¢unless this be done, and done in a manner above 
should be left severely alone. 


2: smoke was 


scion, steam raising left 
/y attempt to secure and maintain a high com- 
bad at the same time clearly de- 


<n temperature 
j trated the value of the destructor as a power producer, 
(t had been established beyond all question that as the 
cuctor was perfected for the performance of its primary 
{ so did it become more satisfactory in the performance of 
‘condary duty—the production of power. The combina- 
of a destructor with an electricity works had been the 
tct of much discussion, and had been very severely 
‘ised. It might, however, be submitted that the most 
Bae critics had not stemmed the tide; on the other hand, 
Jism had done not a little towards removing mis- 
jshension and popularising the combination. If proof of 
be needed, then it might be found in the fact that as 
‘itly as five years ago destructors had been combined 
{electricity works in two towns only. Now sixty-one other 
,s had adopted the combination, while still many more had 
{ically decided to combine the two works. It had been 


of power available from the refuse was not likely to meet 
the ultimate power requirements of the generating station, 
but surely such a line of argument must apply equally 


well, if not more strongly, to large towns where, for 
obvious reasons, the demand for current increases more 
rapidly. The striking progress which had been and was 


being made in large as well as in small towns was 
perhaps the most conclusive reply to such critics. In the city 
of Liverpool destructors were still being erected, arranged to 
supply power for electric traction, and this after most ex- 
haustive trials. The unmistakable success of the combination 
had warranted the repeated extensions, and it must not be 
forgotten that for many years before it was decided to combine 
destructors with electricity works in Liverpool that city pos- 
sessed its own electricity works of very large capacity. In 
conclusion, he said, twenty five years ago twelve destructor 
cells only were in use in two towns; to-day 1,650 destructor 
cells are either in operation or in course of erection in 180 
towns in Great Britain, together with no fewer than 300 steam 
boilers. Nor was progress confined to these islands. On the 
Continent some large British destructors had been erected, 
also in Australia and New Zealand. There was every indica- 
tion that the disposal of refuse would develop along these lines, 
and lastly, that in this particular branch of engineering, at any 
rate, Britain would be easily pre-eminent for many years. 


NORWICH NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 


A NEW Congregational chapel which has been erected in 
Magdalen Road, with a return frontage to Clarke Road, was 
formally opened on the 17th inst. The main elevation to the 
eastward consists of a large gable, with a Latin cross at the 
apex. It is divided by enriched buttresses, which terminate in 
octagonal pinnacles. The oak doors, which constitute the 
principal entry, are set in the stone jambs, and are flanked on 
either side by a three-light window. Immediately above the 
doorway runs a broad band of diaper in alternate brick and 
stone, and immediately above that is a fine segmental - 
headed window with three mullions. The side elevations 
have each six transomed windows with elliptical heads. 
Sittings are provided for 700 worshippers—about 4co 
on the ground floor, and the rest in the galleries. A 
of the church, and sup- 


large iron roof spans the whole width 
ports an elliptical-shaped plaster ceiling, with mou!ded ribs and 


aetna f 


inded by some critics that the combination was only suit- 
for small towns, and this in the main because the amount 
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plaster enrichments. The main entry to the church is by way | in the States and Canada covered with timber which at pret 
of two oak doors, behind which is a vestibule giving access | is of little commercial value. This class of timber is espe il 
both to the floor and galleries, the galleries being also | amenable to the Powellising process, and the results aTe Sn, 
approached from outside. There are four emergency stair- | what astounding. Very remarkable results had recently » 
cases, each gallery having one at either end. The pulpit and | brought out at Silvertown, where some timber Process: ; 
the platform beneath it have been handsomely worked in teak. ; Messrs. Burt, Bou'ton & Haywood’s works showed)} 
Beyond the pulpit is ample space for an organ, which will be | following results in increased strength : — Pitch pine, 5 
provided as soon as funds permit; and also at the west end are | 14 to 32 per cent ; white pine, from 29 to 39 per ct 
deacons and minister’s’ vestries. The fronts of the galleries ; yellow pine, from 56 to 107 per cent. If this ‘Sib! 
are modelled in plaster. In the basement, or rather in the | process could increase the strength of yellow pine from iN 

t 


fall of the ground, the church having been built on a sloping | 100 per cent, then it follows that such timber would be ak! 
site, are a choir assembly-room, a heating chamber and | bear a corresponding greater strain, or that 25 to 50 per o 
lavatories. The architects are Messrs. Edward Boardman & | less timber would be required to bear the same strain. | 
Son, Queen Street, Norwich. question as to the effect of the process on- the flammabili ; 
wood—especially of such wood as the pines—has natu || 
ae a a arisen, for many persons imagine that because sugar is i; 

5 duced into the timber it would become more inflammable, 
PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. little reflection, however, will show that the reverse shoul} 
A PAPER was read at the last day’s meeting of the British | the case, which, indeed, is borne out by tests Timber 
Association by Mr. W. Powell on the preservation, seasoning perly processed will stand very high temperature in dil 
and strengthening of timber. After dwelling upon the im- | and be all the better for it, but each Class of timber natu) 
portance of timber to man, he said he might show how some | requires modified treatment in each stage of the process, | 
kinds of timber, at present valueless, may become exceedingly | all timber, and especially in walnut, oak, beech, by} 
useful; how timber used for structural purposes may be so | maple, mahogany, &c., where there is a feather or gir 
strengthened as to beara much greater load or strain; how | the process brings out the ornamental charactes\; 
our streets may be cheaply paved with sanitary wood-blocks | the wood more distinctly, and thus even some | 
which will neither absorb surface water nor give out disagree- | the commoner woods may be used for ornamental }, 
able effluvia; how we may combat the ravages of dry-rot, and | poses, as the appearances when cut and polished ares 
finally do all this simply, naturally and at comparatively smail | much improved. By _ this simple and inexpensive + 
cost. He found that by boiling timber in athin saccharine | cess it is protable (1) that some varieties of timber \c 
solution until most of the air in the timber was exhausted, and | at present merchantable, especially some kinds growin} i 
then by leaving the wood in the syrup to cool, acertain amount | Canada and the United States, may be made cf consider)| 
of sugar was absorbed by the timber, in some cases as much as | commercial value, and thus an important addition be mact 
to cause the timber to sink. After the wood has become suf- | the world’s stock of useful timber. (2) That such timber'a 
ficiently saturated it is pu: into a drying-stove and the moisture | possibly furnish us with an ideal paving block at once chi 
driven off at a tairly high temperature, until the wood is tough and sanitary. (3) That the lighter timbers used’ 
thoroughly dry and ready for immediate use. That process | structural purposes may be made to bear much greater si\i 
differed from others mainly in the fact that before drying is | without increasing their weight appreciably, and at the sh 
attempted the interstices of the timber are filled in with a| time be rendered less inflammable and Impervious toh 
viscid glutinous solution, which takes the place of the natural | attacks of dry-rot. (4) That hard woods, such as beech, bit 
sap and air which the wood has been forced to part with, and | elm, ash, maple, mahogany, &c., have their valuable quale 
so, when the moisture is driven off by stoving, the sugar which enhanced, their liability to split or crack diminished, i: 
remains in the wood acts like a strong binder and holds the | appearance when polished or varnished much improved ;h 
fibres together, just as cement or mortar binds the stones or | (5) that timber may be rapidly dried and seasoned, and this 
bricks in a wall. There are thousands of square miles of land | enormous amount of capital now locked up may be release 
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regularity of machipe work. Economy is also secured, as 

¢ STRUCTION CH MNEY ‘SHAETS. | there is no need of external scaffolding. A special lining has 
y mportance of constructing tall and safe chimney shafts teen invented to suit chimneys where gases or excessive tem- 
;gested by the instructions concerning them introduced perature have to ke contended against. From the arrangement 
} Metropolitan Building Act.” Work of the kind is claimed | by which the lining is supported on corbels it complies with the 
¢ | engineers as well as architects. In many parts of the regulation of the Building Act, by which lining material is to be 
ces manufacturers believe in local specialists who are independent of the thickness of the brickwork, and not to be 
j by empiric rules In consequence there is a great bonded therewith. There are coloured blocks which can be 
s ty of proportions in different parts of the country. The’ used in cases where it is considered desirable to impart variety 
lng Act orders that for zo feet below the top the thickness | to the exterior by ornamental patterns, initials or names. 
) > at least 8} inches, and the increase a half brick for each In England and Scotland many tall chimneys on the Custodis 
j nal 20 feet measured downwards. The width of the base patent system have been raised. It is remarkable that the 
shaft be square is to be at least a tenth of the proposed | majority of them are in connection with municipal undertakings, 
) and if round a twelfth of the height. The brickwork | where, as the employment of any new system affects the repu- 
‘prtar are to be of the best quality. It cannot be said the tation of the borough engineer, care is taken in the selection. 
ions are too severe, for the cheap building which is now | Blackpool, Hornsey, Birmingham, Tunbridge Wells, Wimble- 
1 nthroughout the country exemplifies its worst qualities don, Watford, Bournemouth, Swindon, Reading, Worcester, 
| brickwork which is found in the flues of houses, because Eastbourne, Mansfield, Wrexham, Maidenhead, Hanley, 
)e generally concealed, and there is no doubt similar | Taunton, Southampton, Coventry, Malvern are among the 
¢ have found their way into factory chimneys. places in which Custodis chimneys are to be seen. In each 
ts therefore an advantage if instead of the common | of those cases there have been tests and investigations, and 
svhich requires both skill and care on the part of the they form collectively the most remarkable collection . of 
(2 when used in the construction of shafts, bricks or | material testimonials to the efficiency of the peculiar construc- 
terra cotta blocks of special shape are employed.. The | tion which could be devised The works for public and private 
( the latter is the essential principle of the Alphons companies are no less satisfying. While so many examples 
gs system, which has been adopted for about thirty | exist in this country, varying in height from €0 feet to 275 feet, 
5 Germany and also in the United States, Russia, Austria, | further commendation of the Custodis system is unnecessary. 
( Belgium, Norway, Sweden, &c, and two for the Etsa The system is protected by two patents in this country. The 
pg station of the Nile irrigation works. Four thousand claim is for “A chimney having a lining built up in tiers or sec- 
sit least, have been constructed, and their permanency | tions on internal corbels, so as to leave an air-space between 
est testimony to the qualities of the material and of the | the main body of the chimney and each lining, which air-spaces 
je they exemplify. Believing that round chimneys are | communicate with the outer air and the interior of the chimney 
Jective not only for draught, but for resistance to wind through adjustable ducts.” 
12, the ee sepied of eel sha anes to ae 
ir and inner lines become parts of the circumference 0 
| while the sides tend towards a centre. They resemble FORESTRY IN GERMAN Y. 
7 extent the voussoirs of an arch. They are made of | THE German forestry academies have developed in course o. 
€. sizes, and therefore in construction the thickness of | time out of the so-called “ master schools” (Meisterschulen), 
Ioney shows a break of joints, the mortar or cement | which were founded during the second half of the eighteenth 
_t being continuous. There is no need of the cutting | century. None of these schools now exist in the districts in 
\ping, or, in one word, the “fudging ” unavoidable with | which they were originally founded, but during the nineteenth 
a brick. he blocks are perforated, which not only | century other academies and institutes for forestry were 
‘htness, but allows of a more efficient bond than is | founded in their stead. At the present day the German empire 
ile by the ordinary “frog.” As trained workmen only | possesses the following schools of forestry :—Tharandt, in 
)'oyed the process of erection is carried on with all the Saxony ; Munich and Aschaffenburg, in Bavaria; Eberswalde 
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and Miinden, in Prussia ; Tiibingen, in Wiirtemberg; Giessen, 
in Hesse; Karlsruhe, in Baden, 

Students of forestry in Germany are generally divided into 
two distinct classes, 7c. into fully-qualified students and into 
extraordinary students or not fully-qualified students. The 
former, who generally form the majority, possess the full pre- 
liminary educational and other qualifications, and pursue their 
studies with the object of obtaining official positions in the 
State forests; the latter, who do not possess the full qualifica- 
tions, are allowed to attend the academies and institutes if they 
can show a reasonable degree of preliminary education, but 
they cannot enter the State service. 

In one respect, however, all the academies and institutes 
for forestry agree: they require, without exception, the leaving 
certificate of a “gymnasium,” “real-gymnasium UeOreauppek: 
real school.” The courses in these higher preparatory schools 
are arranged for a period of from nine to ten years. 

The object of the Eberswalde forestry academy is threefold 
and embraces (1) instruction in forestry ; (2) the supervision of 
the forestry experimental stations in Prussia ; and (3) the 
management of the Society of German Experimental Forestry 
Stations. 

There are thirteen professors besides private lecturers, 
assistants, officials, foresters and servants. The course of 
instruction in forestry consists of two courses of one year each. 

The instruction given in the lectures is supplemented by 
practical work of every description, for which a large number 
of scientific institutes, collections and other facilities for prac- 
tical work are available ; amongst these the following may be 
mentioned :—(1) Extensive woods of over 40,009 acres, con- 
taining oak, beech, birch, fir, pine, &c. ; (2) forestry and chase 
collections ; (3) botanical collection ; (4) zoological collection ; 
(5) physical and meteorological collections ; (6) geodetical col- 
lection ; (7) mineralogical collection ; (8) library of 16,000 
volumes and 302 maps; (9) various experimental gardens ; 
(10) institute for pisciculture ; (11) meteorological station ; (12) 
various laboratories ; (13) vegetation house ; (14) dog-breeding 
establishment ; (15) seed-testing institute. 

A special feature of the Eberswalde academy consists in 
the great number of excursions arranged for practical work, 

inspection and scientific observation, These sometimes amount 
to seventy or eighty during the year, and range from smaller 
excursions of one-half or a whole day to longer excursions of 
two days, and in August to excursions of from a week to ten 
days. They are almost without exception conducted by pro- 
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fessors of the academy or some member of the scientific st 
The department for experimental forestry includes branc’s 
for special forestry, for meteorology, for the physiol: 
of plants, for zoology, for the chemical investigation of sic 
and for mycology. Amongst the scientific publicatiis 
issued by the academy during the year the Stollowe 
may be mentioned :—(!) Editing of the “ Review of Fore:\, 
and the Chase” and of the annual publications Bs 
forestry and chase legislation and administration ; (2) Ie 
results of the experiments made in the collation i 
foreign woods in the Prussian State forests; (3) Critical ci. 
parison of the most important forest-technical and fort. 
police regulations of German and foreign forest adminis \. 
tions; (4) The atmospheric conditions of the single months)j 
the year 1900; (5) On the extermination of rooks; (6) ‘|e 
occurrence of noxious animals in Prussian State forests; 7 
Annual report on forest zoology; (8) Chemical processe: 1 
sterilised yeast cells; (9) Chemical problems and exercises » 
agriculturists; (10) Investigation on the warmth of soils; 1 
Forest produce in the German Tariff Bill; (12) The ree 
sentation of the interests of forestry in the Agriculta 
Chambers; (13) Planting experiments with various trees; 4 
The value of wood-litter for forest protection. ; 

Persons desirous of commencing the study of forestry \t] 
the object of obtaining positions as higher forestry officia’i 
the State forests must prove that they are in possession of 1 
following preliminary qualifications :—(1) The leaving cti 
ficate of a “gymnasium,” “ real-gymnasium ” or “upper 11 
school,” with specially good marks in mathematical subjes 
(2) age under twenty-two ; (3) that they do not suffer from 
aural, visual or vocal defects and are of a strong and hezh 
frame of body ; (4) certificate of good conduct ; (5) posseso 
of the necessary means for studying. © - 1: ees 

After having satisfied these conditions, candidates 1 
required to undergo a period of practical forestry work ¢ 
least one year under the supervision of a higher fore 
official. i 


f 
This is followed by a period of study of at } 
two years at a forestry academy or at a university fort 
‘nstitute. The examinations which are then required arey 
in number. Y deh 

The application for admittance to the first examinic 
must be sent in not later than six years after the perid. 
practical forestry work, and must—in addition to the 50) 
and academy or university certificates—be accompaniect 
the following :—-(1) Certificate of one year’s practical fort 
aac 
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| 
‘/2) a “curriculum vite” written by the candidate ; 
{tailed map, drawn by the candidate, of an area of at 
19 acres, based upon the results of a practical survey 
e out by the candidate himself, together with field 
1 and tables of co-ordinates and measurements, This 
ymust be performed with the aid of a theodolite and 
23; (4) a coloured map detailing the principal features 
lea of at least 1,250 acres ona scale of 1 to 25,000; 
\ling plan of a length not less than 11 miles, with the 
<te’s field-book and calculations; (6) a declaration on 
at the work indicated under 3, 4 and 5 has been 
| performed by the candidate himself without ex- 
ci aid 

t following standard of knowledge is exacted in the 
j3ubjects of the first examination :— 

westry.—Thorough knowledge of the whole science of 
iwith reference to forest cultivation, forest management 
mates, forest valuation, utilisation of forest produce, 
¢ gy, forest protection and police, history and literature 
Bry. 

pe Mathematics. — Knowledge of arithmetic and 
; including equations of the second degree, logarithms 
tir practical application and the theory of series; 
,0f planimetry, stereometry, plane trigonometry and 
(ents of spherical trigonometry as well as linear and 
( ordinates, 

odesy.— Knowledge of plane surveying, levelling and 
¢nd the construction of geodetical instruments ; baro- 
/ easurements ; proficiency in the manipulation of all 
3 and levelling instruments ; proficiency in drawing up 
jilating the details of simple survey work ; knowledge 
russian survey regulations, with special reference to 
{rvey work. 

.wistics and Mechanics —Knowledge of the elements 
5 sciences. 

. ology,—Acquaintance with the systematic classifica- 
ithe animal world, and knowledge of the most im- 
/1ammals, birds and insects for forestry and the chase ; 
ls insects thorough knowledge of the systems, nomen- 
-natomy and habits with special reference to noxious 
1 (any.—Acquaintance with a recognised good system 
ication, practice in the classification and description 


', with the use of suitable terminology ; special know- 
(German varieties of wood and other plants of import- | 


URESC 


cs 
ance for forestry ; acquaintance with the general Jaws and 
theories of the anatomy and physiology of plants. 

7. Mineralogy.—Knowledge of geognosy and geology as 
far as is necessary for the purpose of a general and clear com- 
prehension of the formation and structure of mountains, &c. ; 
total and most important constituents of the latter with special 
reference to their action upon the growth of vegetation ; 
knowledge of the rocks, minerals and soils of the most im port- 
tance for forestry. 

8. Chemistry and Physics.—General properties of the 
elements and principal compounds; principal chemical theories 
and laws; heat, light, magnetism and electricity; special 
reference to forest technology (preparation of charcoal, lamp- 
black, &c.), 

9. Law.—Knowledge of the historical development and the 
general elements of Prussian and German material and formal 
law, and of the principal chapters of civil and criminal law 
regarding the administration of forests. 

After passing the above examination the candidate is accorded 
the title of forestry “Referendar,” and is now required to 
undergo two further years of practical forestry work, during 
which time he must keep a careful daily record of the work 
performed. He may then enter his name for the second or 
State examination, accompanying his application with the 
following papers:—(r) “Curriculum vite;” (2) leaving cer- 
tificate of higher preparatory school; (3) certificate of the first 
period of practical work (one year); (4) forestry academy and 
university certificates; (5) certificate of the second period of 
practical work (two years); (6) military and other personal 
papers. 

This final examination embraces the following subjects:— 
(1) All branches of forestry science and economy; (2) Prussian 
and German law, especially administrative, constitutional and 
private law ; (3) political economy ; (4) financial science ; (5) 
organisation of forest administration, official duties, forest 
budget and accounts, regulation of the chase, &c. 

Those forestry ‘ Referendars” who pass this second 
examination successfully are promoted to forestry “assessors,” 
and their names are placed on the list for available positions 
as higher forestry officials (Oberforster, upper forester). Until 
they obtain such definite positions they are generally occupied 
by the State at a certain scale of daily remuneration. 

The entire area of the German empire amounts to about 
135,000,000 acres, of which about 126,090,009 acres are devoted 
to agriculture and forestry. Of the remaining 9,000,090 acres, 
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which consist of waste and barren lands and of land used for 
‘industrial purposes, about 2,030,009 acres might perhaps still 
be reclaimed for agricultural and forestry purposes by means 
of bog-cultivation and drainage. 
Of the entire agricultural area of 126,030,000 acres, about 
'35,090,090 acres, or mocxe than one-quarter, consists of forests 
or forest land About 18,500,020 acres of the total forest area 
_are cultivated as purely forest holdings, and about 16,500,020 
acres are attached to agricultural holdings. The total forest 
“area is distributed amongst 950,099 holdings, of which the 
.greater number are only of small extent ; of the larger ones, 
about 2,009 belong to the States and Crowns, and possess a 
total area of about 12,500,009 acres; of the small holdings 
g7_-per cent. are attached to agricultural holdings, so that, to a 
certain extent, they may be considered as agr.cultural holdings. 
It would seem that the number of agricultural holdings, with 
forests lands attached, is gradually declining, most probably 
owing to the increased efficiency of farming. On the other 
hand, forest land shows a gradual but distinct increase. 
Although the example of the German empire shows that it 
is possible to reap a substantial annual benefit from instruction 
in forestry and the consequent rational cultivation of forests, 
\mere pecuniary gain is by no means the sole factor which ought 
to justify the solicitude displayed on their behalf by far-seeing 
governments, as there exist many other reasons, dictated by 
other motives and considerations, for the cultivation and pre- 
-servation of forests. 
The forests of a nation are closely bound up with the lives 
of the people in legends, poetry and history. In olden times 
-they were protected by laws and statutes under pain of severe 
punishment, and they are still preserved in some countries with 
‘the greatest possible care, not only by the State, but by private 
landowners, provincial and municipal corporations and other 
‘bodies. An empire of the inland extent of Germany, for 
-example, requires for social, hygienic and climatological reasons 
a larger extent of forest-land than countries with a less extent 
of inland and longer coast-lines. The proximity of forests acts 
upon those who dwell in or near them in a similar manner as 
the proximity of the sea exercises a healthy influence upon 
those who dwell on or near the coasts, and it may be asserted 
that, to some extent, a country without forests resembles a 
country without a coast. 
The inhabitants of the forests, the foresters, wood-cutters 
and other forest workmen and dwellers are as regards health, 
strength and a certain native shrewdness and sagacity, as 


superior to the peasants of the plain as these again are sur\, 
in health, strength and many sturdy virtues to the oe 
the inhabitants of the towns. a 
From an esthetic point of view forests ate abso|e 
necessary, aS necessary in their special province as dy 
moors; heaths, rocks, mountains and even bleak lands, a:h 
all form the necessary complement to cultivated landy 
impress upon the beholder the infinite play of contrasa 
variety displayed in all the manifestations of nature. i 
Finally, from a climatological and hygienic point of i 
the value of forests to a nation cannot be too highly estint 
The presence of large forests supplies the air with mer 
and most probably exercises influence upon the regularita 
extent of the rainfall; heavy and protracted rainfall 4j 
might cause serious inundations is regulated to a gre\r 
lesser extent. by forests, which act as natural reservoi| 
water storage and gradual supply. Aur vitiated with dua 
other impurities, chemical, physiological and mechj 
passes into forests to undergo filtration and chemical tres 
mation, and issues forth again purified and revivifiecw 
health-giving constituents. The fate of parts of Italy, b 
under rational conditions of forestry and agriculture, |i 
have been the paradise of Europe, is a warning example atn 
many others of the dangers that attend the pract 
reckiess deforestation, and the conclusions to be drawn} 
from have not been overlooked in Germany, where unrulyii 
are now being rendered amenable to control by afforestan 
their sources. 
The devastation caused by the recent floods in Silesian 
the necessity of action of this nature in Germany. | 
In Switzerland, where the floods have wrought'n 
damage during the rainy summer of this year, an infl 
party is advocating the diminution or prevention of flo:s 
afforestation instead of by engineering works for the vega 
and correction of the courses of rivers, to which latter t} 
ference has hitherto been given. The Association of Fi: 
which met lately at Schwytz, has expressed itself most i 
tically in this sense. yeni 
Leaving aside the question of the relative efficiency 
two methods of the prevention of floods by river regulo 
afforestation, the former is certainly much more expensi' | 
the latter Between 1871 and 19o1 the Swiss Governmit 
expended about 2,000,090/. on the regulation of ri\ 
engineering works, and only about 125,00c/. on affor( 
work for the same purpose. 
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srumour that three such historical buildings, which 
“the same time remarkable examples of architectural 
s the Villa Caprarola, the Villa Madama, outside 
y, and the Farnese Palace, in Rome, are in the 
rt, is enough to startle all lovers of art. The Villa 
rola stands on Mount Simino, and is at some dis- 
(from the road to Siena from Rome. It was designed by 
jyta for Cardinal Farnese, the nephew of PauL III. 
i recorded that St. CHARLES BoRROMEO remonstrated 
kts owner about its magnificence. So much money, he 
jought to have been given to the poor. But the 
(\al’s reply was that he preferred to let them earn it. The 
3 pentagonal on plan, and surrounded by ramparts and 
,es. The rooms are adorned with paintings by the 
+.R1 of incidents in the history of the FARNESE 
., English visitors are somewhat disappointed with 
uilding, for in trying to combine a fortress with a villa 
sult seems to be expressive of neither. The Villa 
(ma is said to have been designed by GruLio 
1. NO, but it is believed the plans were Rapuasv’s. It 
ever finished, but the position is excellent, and the 
(es by Giutio and GIovANNI DA UDINE are inte- 
‘x. The Palazzo Farnese was mainly designed by San 
1); the famous cornice is by MicHEL ANGELO, and the 
4is by VicNota. The owner wished, it is said, to 
| MELIGHINO, who had been a footman, the architect. 
stones were partly derived from the Coliseum and the 
jof the Theatre of Marcellus. At the present time 
jlace is occupied by the ambassador of France. It is 
cised to be one of the most important of the 
rssance buildings. Among the paintings is one on the 
ix, the Zriumph of Bacchus, by ANNIBALE CARRACCI, 
\ich a large plate was published in Zhe Architect. 


', Euckne TRAIN, who died suddenly on September 20, 
ne of the prominent official architects of Paris. He 
¢dthe municipal service in 1853 as an overseer of 
and he advanced step by step through merit alone 
jhe obtained one of the highest positions. Halfa 
y's loyal service certainly deserved honours and 
js. As his colleague M. Bouvarp said in a speech 
| funeral, M. TRAIN was one of the first who attempted 
ie of metal and ceramics in the decoration of buildings, 
he success of his efforts is shown by the Collége 
1 and the Lycée Voltaire. M. TRAIN was a nephew 
CTOR BALTarRD, the architect of the church of St. 
stine and the Halles Centrales in Paris, and his body 
estsin BALTARD’s tomb. M. Train wasa member of 
‘nuncil of architecture for the Prefecture of the Seine, 
| onorary professor of the National School of Decora- 
> rt. 


HE session of the Liverpool Architectural Society will 
j on Monday evening, when an address will be 
ined by the president, Mr. JoHN Woorratt. The 
\ing papers are to be read at succeeding meetings :— 
VETER CowELL, “ Venice”; Mr. W. Curtis GREEN, 
jet Architecture, Formal or Irregular”; Mr. H. 
| FEILD CLaRKE, “The Bill for Altering the Law of 
nt Lights”; Miss ErHeL Cuar.es, “ Reflections on 
tecture”; Mr. E. Bertram Kirpy, subject to be 
vinced; Mr. E. Guy Dawser, “Country Houses”; 
MattHEw Honan, “John Wood of Bath”; Mr. 
ity TANNER, jun., “ Interior- Woodwork in England”; 
"RANK RIMMINGTON, “Small Houses of To day and 
| Architects”; Mr. G. GirBertT Scott, ‘“ Notes on the 
pout Cathedral”; Mr. HastweLtt Grayson, M.A., 
> Domestic Flue.” The annual general meeting will 
‘ld on April 4, 1904. 
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ee oy has for some years past been employed in 
naking of set-squares, scales and protractors. It has 
\dvantage of lightness and smoothness of surface. 
(1 its cleanliness paper is never soiled. White celluloid 
allows black or gold figures to be legible. It is, how- 
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ever, uncertain whether the material does not expand or 
contract to a degree which diminishes its use, especially 
when the utmost accuracy is desirable. Messrs. LONGMANS, 
Green & Co., the publishers, having a wide connection 
among educationalists, engineers, architects and men of 
science, have brought out a series of aids to drawing in the 
form of set-squares, protractors, scales, &c., in which all 
the advantages of celluloid are retained, and by using a 
very tough wood for edges the risks of shrinkage or other 
distortion will be avoided. They are the invention of 
Professor D. A. Low. One ingenious addition is an 
“adjustable protractor set-square.” Imagine the long line 
or hypotenuse of a set-square to be formed as an arc ofa 
circle and the material to be divided in order to forma 
groove. In this if another arc graduated is placed it. will 
have motion and the chord will serve as a ruler for any 
angle desired. This protractor will be found useful not 
only in geometrical drawings but in laying bases for various 
ornamental forms. With all the improvements the prices 
are as low as for ordinary celluloid squares, and the 
appliances are the best substitutes which have yet appeared 
for those in ivory and boxwood which were once generally 
used. 


THE Goncourts, who delighted to present literary celebri- 
ties with their wrong side outwards, were compelled to admit 
that Dumas Fils was the possessor of a grand talent, that for 
women as well as men he idealised the commonplaces of 
their hearts, and that the man himself was superior to the 
dramatist. Women especially were the studies of Dumas, 
and types of them are the most successful of his dramadis 
fersone. M. Saint MaRcEAvxX, the sculptor who is en- 
trusted with the memorial of Dumas which is to be set up 
in Paris, has endeavoured to suggest his peculiar genius by 
representing him as listeaing to the appeals of a crowd of 
women who look up to him as if he were the redresser of 
their wrongs, or their advocate with posterity as well as 
contemporaries. ‘They stand by the pedestal on which the 
dramatist is seated, clad in the unconventional costume he 
preferred when working, As his attention seems turned 
towards them, they are introduced only on one side, and 
the indifference to symmetry becomes. a characteristic of 
the work, which is novel and not displeasing. M. Saint- 
MARCEAUxX has set up the model of his work in order to 
test its general effect. The treatment of the principal 
figure is true to nature. It would be absurd to represent 
Dumas Fils as if he were in the “fine frenzy” of poets. 
He declared he was without imagination, and that all he 
did was derived from observation, reflection and deduction. 
For months he kept considering a subject without writing 
a single word. The labour of writing was fatiguing and 
suppressed his appetite, but he found compensation in 
being able to sleep better than at other times. A rigorous 
sobriety was necessary with his delicate constitution, and he 
avoided wine, coffee and liqueurs. 


THE Council of the Victorian Institute of Architects, 
whose ‘‘ Proceedings” are models of typography that put to 
shame those issued by European societies, has boldly 
taken the vd of arbiter of taste for Australia. Even 
postage stamps are not considered too trivial to engage 
attention. A new stamp was lately issued and the Post- 
master-General received the following protest : — ‘‘ That 
this Council, representing the members of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, desires to place on record 
its deep regret that the first Commonwealth postage stamp 
should be so utterly weak and inartistic in design, and also 
to express the hope that it will be withdrawn from issue to 
prevent our Australian designers being held up to ridicule.” 
The rebuke was received with good-humour, for the fol- 
lowing reply was sent:—‘‘I have the honour by direction 
to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
June 23, and to thank your Council for its criticism, con- 
tained in the resolution you forwarded, of the new Com- 
monwealth postage stamp. I am to add that any design 
of greater merit that may be submitted to this Department 
will receive consideration.” Will the members of the 
Victorian Institute accept the hint and design a model 
stamp ? 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
NE of the easiest ways of realising the extent of 
a change in manners and customs is to imagine a 
man of an earlier period returning to the world, and to ask 
ourselves how far he would be surprised by what he saw. 
Let us suppose an English architect who passed away some 
sixty years ago revisited his own country at the present time, 
when the educational sessions are about to open. Can 
there be any doubt of his amazement when he discovered 
the facilities which are being offered throughout Great 
Britain for the training of youths who are ambitious to 
become architects? In no other calling is there so much 
eagerness to obtain candidates. The recruiting sergeants 
do not put forth such temptations in their addresses as 
will be found in the programmes of courses which are 
especially intended for students of architecture. Lawyers 
givé no sign of a desire to have their ranks strengthened. 
Medical professcrs do not provide courses or clinical 
lectures at popular prices. The churches are all said to be 
in need of pastors, but there is no seeking in highways and 
byways for them. Even in the Army and Navy it is not 
easy to secure recognition asa student without a liberal 
expenditure. But as regards architécture all the mysteries 
are revealed, not only in London, but in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Dundee and other 
places for almost nominal fees. 

If our ghost, after his sixty years’ exile, were to return 
to his old office and to glance over the prospectuses and 
programmes which would find their way to him, he could 
hardly fail to ponder over the differences which exist 
between now and then. In the forties of the nineteenth 
century architecture might be called a close profession. ‘The 
parents and guardians of youths understood there was only 
one way open to aspirants, which was by paying a premium 
for the privilege of entering an architect’s office. It was 
not clear to outsiders what kind of training was to be 
followed. They had to take their chance as to whether 
after the specified time the youths were capable of building 
cottages and cathedrals. As there was no second means of 
approach, a good many Prcksnirrs were able to gaina 
comfortable living by acting as toll-keepers. In London 
there were professors at that time in University College 
and King’s College, but they were looked upon as no 
more than auxiliaries to the long-established system of 
producing architects. 

It is remarkable that in the forties authors and pub- 
lishers seemed to be afraid of meddling with the legitimate 
process of which so many worthy and wealthy men were 
the results. When JoHNn Weats, who as a bookseller was 
aware of the state of things, courageously published a 
shilling series of technical volumes like those used in 
France, he was encouraged by the approval of men of 
science and enginecrs: But having a liking for the art and 
knowing that people were interested in Gothic churches he 
brought out two or three little treatises on architecture. It 
is evident he did not calculate on receiving much support 
from architectural students. For instance, in the preface of 
LkreEps’s treatise on the Orders we read:—‘‘ Those who 
pursue the profession of architecture must, of course, apply 
themselves to the study of it technically, and acquire their 
knowledge of it, both theoretical and practical, by methods 
which partake more or less of routine instruction.” In 
other words, no method of gaining knowledge outside the 
office was to be considered as of any use in the training of 
the English architects of the future. It would take us long 
to describe the events which have led to the change in 
policy. A great many architects still maintain that the old- 
fashioned system of education in an cffice continues to be 
the most effectual and is not to be superseded by lectures 
in colleges or by the reading of books. They would argue 
that an efficient architect can be turned out by pupilage or 
apprenticeship, while it is doubtful whether any architec- 
tural professor or teacher would have the courage to 
assert that an architect can be fully trained in their 
classrooms without any experience in an architect’s office. 
There are certain essentiel duties called by some mere 
routine, and by others professional practice, which are of the 
utmost importance, and the training therein is only to be 
acquired by taking some part in the affairs relating to them. 
They may be treated as abstractions by professors, but they 
assume a different appearance in an office. 
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' colleges or polytechnic schools. 


To all who have the least experience of architectu 

a business or an art, what we have said will seem to £ 
unnecessary statement of everyday realities.  } 
young people have a different opinion. § 
to whom we referred, is still considered as being the > 
of large numbers in the profession rather than a fan's 
creation of the imagination. His’ acquirements coul | 
easily surpassed. In the numerous art schools ye 
originally it was only professed to teach architec) 
drawing, the instruction has been generally describe. 
‘‘architecture.” There is also, of course, a buildin > 
struction course, and to a young mind it seems hard} 
combination of the two does not make an architect aciy 
ing to a Government standard. If, then, a more élaby 
system of education is: followed, and one in el 
fessional architects take a share, it is ‘allowable to supp 
that no obstacles can arise to the perfecting of a at 
and that when the courses are over he will be compete) 
open an Office, put a brass plate on the door and pl 
all manner of commissions. 
It would be well if in all classes of the kind, but 15 
cially in those where architects co-operate, there i 
little plain speaking at the commencement of a term) 
should be impressed on students from ‘the first that | 
can only be partially instructed in the Classes of art sch 
They might also bey 

that unless they are careful and attentive the knowl|, 
they are about to receive may not be advantageous to |e 
afterwards. In the course of the inquiries made from p 
to time into the working of Government art schools, i} 
often been declared by manufacturers that they find je 
difficulty in overcoming the defects of students, who ‘t 
gaining various rewards come to them for employment, 
who by their incapacity, conceit and indifference to prac 
necessities become almost as unfitted for everyday dii 
as if they were untrained novices. A similar experieni 
found in architecture, and it is often said half serio! 
half jokingly, that double premiums should be chargeif 
students who have gone through a complete cours) 
architecture in one of the new institutions. All knowl| 
is good, and, if rightly used, even a Government class |; 
be beneficial, but what is to be considered is not! 
instruction as it stands before men of experience and| 
can realise its partial extent, but rather as it usually apja 
to the imagination of the young, who have only al 
means of testing its incompleteness in practice. <a 
If adults would but recall their days of studentship \ 
would own to their difficulties in seeing any connece 
between most of their studies and actualities. How cé 
have they discussed with their fellow students about 
advantage of learning mathematics, dead languages, an! 
on? The pages before them constituted the dreary wil 
with which they were concerned. In technical andi 
schools there is a like constraint. In the last repo| 
His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Art Instructions 
read :—“ The study of architecture often shows too n( 
reliance upon the text-book. Schools which have noa 
architectural museum or a good collection of architect 


| casts are often near admirable buildings to which f 
¢ 
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student should more often resort for study. The profile 
mouldings are not seldom practically ignored, -whilsta 
elaborate drawing of the enrichments of the mouldin)) 
made.” The defects of the architectural students ‘ 
described only correspond with those in literary and of 
classes. The true relations of whatever engages them! 
overlooked, and what they perform is on that acci 
rarely profitable to them. : 

A pupil who is a short time in an architect's 0° 
would acquire a more definite notion of what mouldings! 
and how far their adornment corresponds with their ‘ 
and profile. What is true of mouldings applies age 
other subjects. If employed to supplement the work 02 
office, the instruction offered in colleges and schools 1 
be of service. It is not to be expected that an ae 
his manager could afford the time to explain how strain! 
beams and roofs can be worked out, or could show } 
correspondence between the details of various styles. + 
the same way, many other questions arise which a Py 
would wish to have answered, but which a press of se, 
will prevent. In such cases it is well to have a rote 
guide to whom recourse can be had, whether as a profe: 
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a tutor. There are now a great, many of the latter 
who are willing to. resolve difficulties for slight 
ineration. Students should be aware of these facts. 
.if they suppose that by following a certain number of 
ses they will be enabled to perform the variety of work 
4 which an architect in ordinary practice will have to 
. then we fear they are preparing themselves for many 
¢ disappointments. 


CEILING DESIGN. 


“N March 10, t50or, Henry VII. incorporated the 
| Plasterers’ Company. The Master and Wardens 
| to sue and be sued as “‘ The Guild or Fraternity of the 
¢ed Mary of Pargettors, commonly called Plaisterers, 
ylon.” The introduction of the two names is suggestive 
jevelopment of the trade. Parget is related to the Latin 
y paries, a wall, and signified work on walls or partitions. 
| plasterer afterwards was less bounded in his opera 
;, and could employ the material not only vertically 
thorizontally. Indeed, the London members of the 
i. were disposed to consider they could meddle with 
pal trades. Before a century was over they were found 
«ering with the tilers and bricklayers, and at a later 
ithe paper-stainers were compelled to obtain a special 
ger to prevent the plasterers from exercising the art or 
gery of painting with oil-colours as well as size-colours, 
sitter alone being permissible with them. The docu- 
stated that they could procure for themselves and 
) families a convenient living and maintenance by 
/ nothing but lathing, daubing, plastering and lime- 


4 
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; is remarkable that in Rouen, where more records 
gng to trades are preserved than elsewhere, although 
atute of the plasterers is only dated 1478, there are 
jl regulations which go back to 1289, and the statute 
lestion was no more than a consolidation of earlier 
ywhich had become so numerous as to cause confusion. 
¢ of the old houses in Rouen were of timber, and in 
]. quence were liable to fires. Plaster was used as a 
Jementary material, especially in the construction of 
jaeys, and at the time there was no belief in its pro- 
te qualities. One of the objects of the statute was to 
12 that the introduction of plaster did not increase the 
sof fire. It does not appear that in Rouen plaster was 
‘2 years prior to 1478 employed for ornamentation. 
ceilings of rooms were of wood, and if figures, armorial 
igs or decorative panels were introduced on the 
{or they were generally carved in stone or wood. 
‘ay therefore be assumed that both in England 
lin France up to the end of the fifteenth century 
jise of plaster was limited to utilitarian purposes. 
(extension of its employment in decoration is evidence 
‘great change, which can be attributed to several 
3. 
/ne was undoubtedly the use of s¢wc or carton-pierre 
lian sculptors, and several examples of figures in that 
tial have been preserved to our time. The Palace of 
{10 is supposed to have been one of the earliest 
{oles in which plaster was employed for architectural 
vation. At a later time it was introduced in the 
fin, and Giovanni pA Upine was ordered by 
1AEL to decorate the vaults of the loggia with the 
he The use of carton-pierre was supposed to be 
iid from the small figures and ornamentations in 
‘> then discovered amongst the ruins of the Palace of 
| Evidently the Renaissance artists had been desiring 
sap yet enduring means for decoration ii relief. 
‘ding to Vasari, they could obtain nothing better 
1a compound of gypsum, chalk, pitch, wax and 
\ered bricks, which they afterwards gilded. G1ovannt, 
“any experiments, found that by mixing white marble 
(d into dust and sifted, with white travertine lime he 
ble to make stucco equal to that of the ancients. 
paces of the ornamentation was so manifest that 
/ Commissions appear to have been given than the 
' was able to execute. Some painters were so pleased 
t they endeavoured to employ the material for figures 
t: foregrounds of their wall-paintings. PINTURICCHIO 
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and CarLo CREvVELLI were amongst them. But the ille- 
gitimate combination of modelling and painting, although 
amazing to the ignorant, was soon discovered to be not 
deserving of approval. 

Although the manipulation of stucco and plaster had 
been reacquired, there was some hesitation about applying 
it more than partially in the decoration of ceilings. The 
Moors, for instance, were admirable workers in plaster and 
stucco, but in the Alhambra they were careful to avoid 
showing large areas of the material. Owrn JoNrEs, in 
the restoration of a part of the Alhambra at Sydenham, 
employed plaster ceilings, but he acknowledged that he 
departed from his model, where the ceilings are of wood, 
and sometimes, as in the Hall of Justice, the wood was 
allowed to exhibit its own colour. The earlier Renaissance 
ceilings, in which the Gothic arrangement was departed 
from, consist of mouldings or ribs in connection with 
wooden beams, and the plaster is therefore allowed to be 
only a subordinate accessory. Not only the main lines are 
joiners’ work, but the subdivisions also, although not neces- 
sarily disposed in such a manner as to suggest a system of 
beams. SERLIO, the architect, appears to have introduced 
the system into France by which a series of compartments 
were left for decoration either by means of painting or 
stuccowork, and a great variety of arrangements became 
practicable. It is doubtful whether a Renaissance archi- 
tect- would not be horrified by the wide expanse of flatness, 
broken only by a centre-piece and a cornice, which is 
to be found in the majority of the rooms in modern 
buildings. 

It is remarkable that Gothic architects endeavoured to 
resist the innoyation in some places by compromising their 
own style with that of the Renaissance. VIoLLET-LE-Duc 
says that ‘“‘in breaking away from the routine by which the 
masters of the fifteenth century were enslaved, they applied 
to new forms the resources of the art of building of the 
Middle Ages. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
architects very frequently employed the system of vaults 
composed of slabs resting on ribs, which allowed them to 
decorate these vaults with rich sculptures and to obtain 
effects until then unknown. Arranging a sort of network 
of stone, with key pendants or floral ornaments at the points 
of intersection of the ribs, they placed sculptured slabs 
between them.” But it must soon have been perceived 
that there was no advantage in having heavy stones and 
costly carving hanging over peovle’s heads, when another 
arrangement was available which was light, cheap, yet 
effective. 

In England there was at first a desire to have ribs 
arranged in geometrical forms, and to fill in the panels 
either with plastering or with a material resembling carton- 
pierre. There is little doubt that in the sixteenth century 
Italian artists had emigrated to England, it may be 
stopping on the way in France ; and, in consequence, there 
is often more elegance in the ornarnentation of the ceilings 
than in the carving. Strap-work perhaps could scarcely be 
considered as their work, but even with it there is a filling 
in of spaces which recalls the South. 

The ceiling of a room presented a freer field than 
the walls or floor for the decorator. There need be no 
break in a design by the introduction of large pieces of 
furniture or other objects. The Elizabethan or later 
artist could therefore treat his ceiling as a whole, or adapt 
a series of panels to it. Asa rule, in England there was a 
fear of the former system. We cannot always say which 
part was considered to be most important. The ceiling 
may have been planned in such a way as to allow of 
the use of some one pattern, but it is also possible the 
pattern was already in existence, and the space had 
to be accommodated to it. When we say a pattern, 
it may have been one of several elements that would by 
itself form a little ceiling. But whether simple or elaborate, 
it was repeated until the space at disposal was covered. 
The spectator must feel on looking at one of these ceilings 
that the ornamentation could be carried on over a far 
wider area ; or, if necessary, vastly diminished without any 
loss of effect. There is neither a definite beginning nor 
ending. The elements may be formal, but from the 
manner of using them they lose much of that quality, 
Another peculiarity arises from the all-overishness of the 
ornament. There are no plain spaces to repose the eye, 
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and by. force of contrast to enhance the effect of the 
ornament. 

In1co Jones brought the treatment back to the more 
pure continental manner then followed by Frenchmen and 
Italians. The. ceiling was not apportioned out into 
divisions corresponding with one element or pattern. 
There appeared to be a systematic arrangement in which 
principal and subordinate parts were recognised. He 
realised also to some extent that the ornament of a plaster 
ceiling should be superficial, and there was no need to go 
back to ancient Roman examples when ceilings of temples 
were cut out of stone slabs or formed of bronze castings, 
and it was becoming to demonstrate that the material was 
no mere incrustation. When Wren came he had not the 
courage to insist on the rationale of ceiling decoration. 
He adopted French models, but in the selection he was 
hampered by want of sufficient acquaintance with the 
practice of the artists of that country. It would have been 
easy for him to discover that they were also partial to 
ornament that was in very slight relief and as delicate as if 
modelled by a sucriére or a lacemaker. He preferred the 
coffered style from its massiveness. WREN’s ornament 
also was inspired by.GriNLING Gippons, a sculptor who 
could fashion lace cravats out of wood, but who liked to 
present images of substantial fruits which seemed ready to 
drop into the mouths .of spectators. They are excellent if 
considered as representations, but something more appro- 
priate in form is desirable in a ceiling. 


ALBERY, GATTON AND MERSTHAM.* 


\7E have to-day visited three places, each possessing a 
peculiar interest of its own, and it is hoped that the 
following brief account of them will be worthy of your attention. 
Albery was formerly a separate manor, though included 
within the parish and now amalgamated with the Manor of 
Merstham. The name is spelt in the Domesday Survey as 
Albery. It seems remarkable that a few years ago our Society 
visited. Oldbury Moat at Enfield, under the leadership of 
Mesérs. MxKay and Harradence, and that the old earthwork 
we saw at Wedbourne a fortnight ago was situated on Aubrey 
Karm—the tield inside 1s called Middle Aubrey and that to the 
noxth of thy camp Long Aubrey—and that to-day we have seen 
a moat at Albery Farm. 

These words, Oldbury, Aubrey and Albery are no doubt 
various ways of spelling the Saxon words designating an 
ancient dwelling-place, and it is significant that in each instance 
they indicate an earthwork of some:kind. The county histories 
give the usual extract from Domesday Book and the list of 
persons who held the manor from time to time, but the follow- 
ing paragraph from Manning and Bray’s “History of Surrey” 
is perhaps more worthy of your attention :— 

“At Albery was formerly a capital mansion house, the 
residence of the Southcotes” The family had held to the old 
ideas and still acknowledged the supremacy of the See of 
Rome in this land, and in the reign of Charles II, when one 
of the family died, and was refused burial in the churchyard of 
Merstham, they abandoned the mansion house, and some 
years later—about 1750—it was demolished. It is said to be 
the Rector Sambourn, who held the living of Merstham from 
1675 to 1723, who would not sanction the burial of this member 
of the Southcote family. We must remember, in looking at 
this incident, that in 1679 Titus Oates flourished, and in 1680 
Lord Strafford was beheaded, and that it was a period when 
violent prejudices and strong passions held full sway on both 
sides, 

Manning goes on to say of the house that it was called by 
way of eminence “ The Place.” It stood in what is now called 
the Great Meadow, through which runs the rivulet forming a 
paddock. On the opposite side of the road a field of three 
acres retains the name of the “‘ Walks.” The chapel is said to 
have been splendid. The famiiy were very benevolent, and the 
last Lady Southcote is said to have taken her station at regular 
stated times on the garden terrace overlooking the road, in 
order that she might hear the petitions of those who were in 
distress and satisfy the claims of the indigent poor. 

Here is no mention of a moat, but, from the allusion to the 
chapel and faith of the Southcotes, it seems certain that they 
were established here at a time when the majority of mansion 
houses were surrounded by moats. 

Albery was not a very large manor, and it seems unlikely 
that within its limits there was more than one mansion house. 


a 
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* A paper read by Mr. Jonathan Downes before the members of 


the Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 
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The description of the Great Meadow from which the 
cuts off a paddock corresponds so exactly, that it is a re 
able assumption that the spot we visited this afternoon ws, 
site of the old abode of the Southcote family. 

Of Gatton Mr. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A, said at a mit 
of the Surrey Archeological Society in July 1879, /¢ 
situated on what is called the Pilgrims’ Way. Its name 
Gate town, as Reigate may be Rige Gate—the Gate on k 
(Gate, it may be said, 1s here used in its secondary or ; 
meaning of a way or road. ‘Gang your own gait—gy 
own way.”) “Peculiar interest attaches to the road, aj 
one of the earliest marks of civilisation that the count 
sesses, leading between two of the chief towns of Enh 
Winchester and Canterbury.” Mr. Leveson-Gower ne 
have limited its course. It might well have run from 
or even Penzance, not only to Canterbury but to Dov«: 
may have been one of the old Ridgeways or Icknield al 
one meets in many parts of the land. Some of you whch 
heard Kirg Alfred’s blowing stone and seen the White | 
and Wayland Smith’s cave, will remember that thea 
stands beside one of these very old Ridgeways. Inded 
goes on to say that this part of it may have been a 
British road anterior to the Romans, but used by thi 
witness the remains of villas at Abinga and Calley | 
Reigate; coins, &c, here at Gatton, and more villas at I» 
ingley and Titsey.” 

These latter are also on the Pilgrims’ Way, as it |. 
marked on maps, and I should here mention that in Bri 
time, about sixty years ago, the lane turning out of thth 
road to the east nearly. opposite to Merstham Churc\ 
called Pilgrim Lane. - ; 

But Gatton was an ancient place before Thomas 2 /« 
was slain and before the pilgrims began to come this 2 
his shrine, i 

Brayley says that in the time of Alfred the Great a 
duke gave land at Gatetune to his son Ethelwald. Thai 
have been another place of similar name, but this is ceh 
the Gatone which is described in Domesday Book, and | 
was held by Herfrid of the Bishop (Odo of Bayeux). /1 
the details in Domesday Book it is certain that nox 
existed here then, although Aubrey, writing 600 years) 
later (under the belief that there must have been a town|t 
there were members of Parliament), boldly invents a s- 
the town to the south-west of the house, on the site of {I 
he says a castle formerly stood. 

Odo forfeited the manor to the Crown when Rolr 
Normandy, whose cause he had espoused, was defeatt 
William II., surnamed Rufus, 

Hamo, who assumed from it the surname of De Ct 
then held the manor of the king zz cafpzte by service | 
knight’s fee and payment of castle guard to Dover Cast] 
it remained in his family for some 300 years. Then ocr 
a very memorable event in the history of Gatton, Ir 
King Henry VI. granted it to John Tymperley for hiss 
and faithful services, in payment of 4os. a year, with lice 
empark and with liberty of free warren. The licete 
empark almost certainly precludes the existence of a tc 
that period. Two years later, says Brayley, Gatton we 
powered to return two members to Parliament, and it * 
not improbable that. even this privilege was grante) 
Tymperley’s services, although their precise nature it 
unknown. There is here no mertion of a Charter of Init 
ration or of the appointment or creation of mayor, alder 
burgesses, bailiffs, or the usual essentials of a borough.’ 
elections at a later period were conducted by a cor 
elected annually in the customary form at the usual cou! 
of the manor. Therefore, although Gatton was pote 
spoken of as being a borough, I think it is fair to infer 2 
was never actually and legally constituted as such. 

The first members in 1451 were Thomas Benthar: 
Hugo Hulls. I will not give you the whole list, but | 
examples, which will show that the “rotten borough” s0-l 
returned men of much the same class as other boroughs - 

In 1558. Edward Slyfield, of Slyfield Manor, Great 
ham, : 

1553. In the first Parliament of Philip and Mary w! 
that Thomas Copley was returned by the election of 
Elizabeth Copley, “so that it was not considered irregul’ 
a lady to elect the member.” } 

1586. John Puckering, serjeant-at-law, afterwards Spik 

1603. Sir Thomas Gresham, of Titsey Manor, and fca 
of the Royal Exchange. 

1625. Sir Thomas Carew, serjeant-at-law and Speake 

1702. Thomas Onslow, of West Clandon. i 

1812. Wm. Congreve, son of Sir William, the invent 
the rockets that bear his name. ~ | es 2 

And in 1831, the last members were John Saville, Vis 
Pollington, eldest son of Lord Mexborough, and John 
Cooper, fourth son of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The elections, according to local tradition, took pl 
what is called the town hall, a kind of Grecian templ ! 
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P ix columns, almost hidden from sight in a clump of | wheels of the waggons ran. Ey i b 
a3 Sims "Behind it is a large urn standing upon a | the Brighton Railway Ostia aye Pogue tat dean nun eeasad By 
te pedestal, on the four sides of which are these The stone is a kind of firestone, soft when quarried, but 
ptions i Xv ee hardens by exposure to air. It stands great heat, and hence is 
“Comitium Gattoniense, 1765. called firestone, 
ee seston Oh 
: j ae ge The earliest and chief part of the existi ic is of th 
Salus populi Suprema Lex Esto. endichthe.teciht: ening Thais, doors pL 
1 may be thus roughly translated :—“The Hustings of | from severe cleaning, amounting almost to recutting about 
in 1765.” (Comitia— Roman legislative or elective Botan years ago. The dog-tooth is cut in a chamfer, 
( bly.) “Let trickery and evil be far from us. The urn | Which is somewhat unusual The lancet windows in the tower 
|tands though the lots are drawn. Let the well-being of | are original, notwithstanding their modern appearance caused 
| ople be the supreme law.” ; by careless Scraping. 


1765 implies the date of the erection of this structure it The first bell is inscribed :—* Sancta Katharina ora pro 
| obab Sir Mark Wood, who was the then lord of | me. 

| tes aay oie Mar “raat The second :—“ x Robertus x Mot x me x fecit x 1597 x.” 
‘sat the initials H.M. may mean I cannot say. The third :—« Bryan Eldridge made me 1643, Nicolas Best 
jt to return to the succession of the lords of the manor, | 4nd Rich Sharpe, Churchwardens.” f ' 

| 1, under what circumstances has not been traced, Gatton The font is of Sussex marble and of Norman design, and 


Ze the property of the knightly family of Copley until | fesembles one of the same period at Shere. The chancel arch 
_vhen, on the death of Sir William Copley, it descended | iS similar to French work executed about the same time, and 
| zranddaughters, Mary and Anne. Mary was married to | its capitals bear sculptured foliage resembling acanthus leaves. 
Veston, of Sutton Place, near Guildford, and Gatton was | ___In the north chancel or chapel is an altar tomb bearing an 
+1 to them on a partition of the estates. They sold it to | 19Scription which may be thus translated—“ Here lies John 
is Turgis, who became one of its members in 1660 His Elmbrigge, gent , who died the 8th day of Feby., 1473. And 
{:ceeded him, and also represented Gatton in Parliament | Isabella, his wite, who was the daughter of Nich. Janys, 
|704, when he died sp. He bequeathed the property quondam Mayor and Alderman of London, who died 7th day 
} kinsman, William Newland, who, together with his | Of Septr., 1472, and Anne, his wife, daughter of John Prophete, 
3 also died s.p, George, the younger brother, Fellow | Who died —— day of a 14—. 

idalen College, Oxford, and Professor of Geometry in There were three brasses of these persons, but that of the 
tf College, London, dying in 1749. The manor de- husband, in the centre, is missing. Scrolls proceed from 
(1 to some female relatives of the Newland family, who | them— Sancta Trinitas,” “Unus Deus,” « Miserere Nobis.” 
id an Act of Parliament for the sale of the estates jn | Beneath is a brass showing seven daughters with butterfly 


\ith of Geo. II head-dresses, and on the right of this is the depression which 
] g « 7 

| y passed by sale from hand to hand until early in the | OMce contained a brass of the four sons, s ‘ 

‘ tury, when they were purchased by the trustees (during In the middle chancel is a brass HO Thomas Elmbrigge, 
‘ority) of Frederick John, fifth Baron Monson. Born Armiger, who died 27th March, 1507.” A small brass to John 
“sp. 1841. Newdigate, who died 21st Feb, 1498. Also one to “ Peter 


| is the Lord Monson who commenced to build the | and Richard Best, sons of Nicholas Best, and Elizabeth, his 
} Hall, and who, in 1834, renovated and decorated the | wife, of Alderstead, in the Parish of Merstham.” 


; His remains rest in the mausoleum which he built The father may have been the son of Nicholas Best, church- 
self a few years before his death The place belonged | Warden, whose name is inscribed on one of the bells, ; 

‘Tonson family until 1890, when it became the property In the north chancel is also a curious life-size effigy of a 
|jase of Mr. Jeremiah Colman, the present owner, who | ™an attired ina long robe with a purse at his side. The face 
l:d the Marble Hall as we now see it. has been roughly obliterated. This figure was found placed 


| church of Gatton is mentioned in Domesday Book, | face downwards, beneath the floor of the south chancel, when a 
‘living was in the gift of the prior of St. Pancras Priory, | Vault was being excavated for the interment of one of the 
‘intil the dissolution of that house. Since 15s0 to the | rectors. k : 

ime the advowson has been vested in the lords of the Some have thought i, to represent the Nicholas Janys, 
| Of the structure Brayley says it is Anglo-Norman, and | Mayor and alderman, mentioned on the Elmbrigge tomb. 

) there may still remain some foundations of the church 


cd in Domesday, but he only adds that in 1834 it was [= Of. if a ae 
’ fenovated by Lord Monson, of whose correct taste 
‘ality it presents an eminent example. The exterior is THE GOVERNMENT ART SCHOOLS. 


jaccoed.” Lord Monson sought far and wide for his pe his last report Mr. S. J. Cartlidge, the chief inspector, 
lecorations. The wainscot and canopies of the nave writes :— ; 
stained glass are said to have come from the cathedral There are many excellences in the work of schools of 
thot, Louvain; those of the chancel from Burgundy, | all kinds, but these, with this simple comment, can be left to 
}Munion-table and pulpit from Nuremberg (they are | take care of themselves. Much of the elementary imitative 
‘have been designed by Albert Diirer). The com- | work would be Strengthened and the students would learn to 
tails came from Tongres, in Flanders; the stalls | draw with more freedom and boldness if “free arm” black- 
( to a Lenedictine monastery at (Ghent, the carved | board practice were more widely adopted. Some teachers 
'e brought from Rouen, and at the west end of the | show timidity in introducing such practice, fearing that it may 
) Gothic screen from an English church, bought by | lead to a lack of accuracy. But where concurrent practice in 
' nson, “after the more than asinine stupidity of a | accurate pencil, brush or pen drawing is followed, the danger 
rden had consigned it to destruction” It is a fine | of unbridled freedom is non-existent. In geometrical drawing 
( of open carved work. In the west window are the | the work is often slovenly and inaccurate, the points of contact of 
Henry VII. of modern execution, and they are | curved with Straight lines are indeterminate, angles are wrongly 
‘ly incorrect, as the Supporters are depicted sitting plotted, and repeating patterns especially are vaguely constructed. 
ic haunches, Sometimes it would appear that the student is left tuo much 
/ame of Merstham has been variously spelt Mestham, | alone with the text-book, without the necessary demonstration 
', Merystham and Marstham ; but the Domesday | or explanation of method. Blackboard drawing is sometimes 
ys “ Merstan is held of the Archbishop of Canterbury | weak in the memory section, which is, in the few cases referred 
pining of the monks” Major Heales, F.S.A, says it | to, a mere matter of cram from printed examples of flowers, 
| bly derived from the word 7ere—defined as a marsh. animals, common objects, &c., one view only of the subject 
/O88y swine walk—and stan—a stone or house of | selected—that given in the text-book usually—being possible 
‘om the fact that Merstham was formerly noted for | to the student. Fewer students appear to be studying perspec- 
‘tis probable that the last syllable should be “stan ” | tive drawing, and the weak point seems to be the inability to 
in “ham” So far back as the fourteenth century | understand the uses of geometrical plans and elevations, which 
IL. granted a patent to John and Thos. Prophete to | are so necessary in this subject. Shadows and reflections 
ere to be used in the construction of Windsor | should be more generally studied. In freehand drawing too 
Tenry VII.s Chapel in Westminster Abbey is almost | much preoccupation about the kind of line supposed to be 
“ult of Merstham stone. And according to local necessary to pass the examination appears. Distinct and 
he Present London Bridge is said to have been built | accurate representation of form should be the aim here, Model 
am stone, conveyed thither by means of an early | and object drawing in the weaker schools shows much ignorance 
tramway, known as the Surrey Iron Railway. It of foreshortening, a kind of half-teaching about the “vanishing” 
enced in 1891 and finished in 1805. It was a double | of lines appearing to satisfy the instructor in such schools. In 
d by horses and ran from Merstham and Croydon | the study of light and shade there is a serious falling off. 
limes at Wandsworth. It was constructed of iron | Loose, sketchy, teeble work is seen in many schools. Though 
* Sutters laid down in parallel lines in which the | the teachers have complained of the complexity and unsuit- 
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ability of the examples lately given in the Board of Education’s 
examination in this subject, that is rather a reason -for their 
seeing that the students study carefully from examples of 
simple form to secure their understanding the meaning and 
expression of “shadow,” “shade,” “half-shade,” ‘ reflection,” 
“light,” “half-light,” “high light,” &c. But in a large 
number of schools students are found working from the casts 
used in the examinations, to which the teachers have ex- 
pressed objection. The study of architecture often shows 
too much reliance upon the text-book. Schools which 
have not an architectural museum or a good collection 
of architectural .casts are often near admirable buildings to 
which the students should more often resort for study.’ The 
profiles of mouldings are not seldorn practically ignored whilst 
an elaborate drawing of the enrichments of the mouldings is 
made. Studies of the human figure from the antique and the 
living model are curiously unequal. In many cases memory 
drawing from the living model is attempted before complete 
imitative study has been effected. It is obviously of little use 
to memorise an imperfect realisation. In the work from the 
antique this defect is not so apparent, and it may be due in the 
life work partly to insufficient opportunity of studying from the 
living model. In some schools such study is curtailed on 
account of the expense incurred in employing models. The 
study of anatomy calls for no special remark as to defects. In 
design the predominant weakness is a lack of thorough nature 
study. Too often a hasty drawing is made from a spray of 
natural foliage without careful research into the principles of 
growth, the beauties of contour and the more minute delicacies 
of form, and then a pretentious composition is imperfectly 
schemed by reference to this imperfect drawing. In some 
cases no study from nature is made, the details being annexed 
from one of the illustrated text-books on design. Though 
improvement is shown, lettering is still far from thoroughly 
studied in some schools. In figure compositions too little 
recourse to nature often betrays itself, and in the illustration of 
classical or legendary episodes an imperfect acquaintance with 
the myth or legend is apparent. Ornamental painting is too 
often mere cram for the examination in this subject. -Still life 
painting would in some schools be better done if simpler 
groups were arranged and objects with little detail or pattern 
were used. The study of principles of ornament and historic 
ornament is frequently confined to text-book work, without 
reference to local buildings and museums. Modelling in all 
its branches often shows pupils working at subjects beyond 
their strength. This appears especially in figure studies in the 
round and in the higher branches of modelled design. The 
study of mouldings here appears often to be neglected or 
superficially followed. Students of modelled design who 
attempt subjects connected with architecture should have some 
knowledge of that subject, or at least of that part of it which is 
concerned with the details with which they are dealing in their 
designs, even if those details are only the mouldings of a panel 
or frieze. But the weakest point of all appears in the study of 
colour, which in many schools does not receive the degree of 
attention it requires. 

Some schools neglect the preservation of the executed work 
of the students, which should be kept together each session for 
the inspector’s examination in order that the progress of 
individual students may be gauged. 

In the course of this report I have dwelt rather on faults than 
on merits, but it should be stated that the best work of the best 
schools was never better than it 1s to-day. And where effort is 
being made I think it is exerted with more energy and more 
intelligence than in the past. Therefore the outlook is hopeful, 
as the example of the efficient schools is bound in time to 
influence the weaker ones. 

It is interesting to find here and there natives of other 
countries studying in our schools of art, as I have seen them 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool and other centres. In this 
connection Mr. FitzRoy says :— 

“At Leicester Municipal School of Art I founda young 
French student, son of a Paris jeweller, sent from Paris to 
Leicester. to take a two years’ course to “learn to draw and to 
design in the English way.” This appears to be some evidence 


of the appreciation. of the work of English schools of art in| 


France. 

- “At New Cross School of Art (Goldsmiths’ Institute) 1 
also found four students from Toronto, Canada, come over for 
a year’s course.” 

The fact that the teacher is the dominant influence in the 
work of art education renders it fitting to refer again to the 
difficulties experienced by teachers in their arduous work. The 
position and qualifications of art teachers are often misunder- 
stood. The training of the efficient art teacher gives him a 
sound knowledge of the history, principles and practice of 
various forms of art and the manipulation of their different 
materials of expression. But he has a more important qualifi- 
cation than these. He has a knowledge—one most difficult of 
attainment—of how instruction in the principles and practice 
of art is best conveyed to the students, who, as human material, 
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vary infinitely more in character and behaviour an 


more difficult of manipulation than the materials o cere 


art. The peculiar and special value of this eiperete ated 
knowledge in art is apparent when the failures are recalled th 


have been made, in’ art education by’men of emi 
producers. Until the special value of the educate me! i 
cations of the art teacher is more generally realised, his dar 
will be performed in many instances under conditions of d . 
couragement and want of appreciation which are not condu | 
to successful work. Sometimes a teacher has to isting | 
against difficulties in the way of bad premises and equi sal 
without the nature of his disadvantages being in the fact 
gree taken into account or even realised by his governors nt 
instance recently occurred in which some members otk 
governing body were not satisfied with the work of their t 
master, which they compared with that of a neighbour); 
school. It had not cccurred to them until it was pointed i; 
that their premises did not admit of some of the work succe. 
fully done at the neighbouring school being touched at all) 
their’ own, to say nothing of the cramped and unsuita» 
accommodation for most of the higher work, which is y} 
provided for in the neighbouring institution. = "|| 

When a school of art forms part of a large institution su| 
as a polytechnic or a technical institute there are some - 
stances of difficulties arising from the want of appreciation y 
those in authority of the means of keeping the machinery 
art instruction up to date. Occasional friction arises in la- 
institutions from the drafting of art students into other subjes 
of study, and the placing aside of the art master’s autho 
over the art students. Happily such cases are rare. 

In my last report I referred to the desirability of art teachs 
having opportunities of visits to foreign countries to see e 
life and work of other nations. Iam glad to be able to rey} 
that some of the art masters have during 1902 taken advante 
of foreign travel. Among these I may mention the head-mai: 
of an important school of art in Surrey who recently paip 
voluntary visit to Spain, from which he derived much infor}. 
tion on art matters that will be useful in his work, and throih 
his instruction to the art education of the country at eet 

The head-master of'a school of art in Staffordshire was si 
in the summer to Germany and Austria by the county coui 
for the purpose of visiting the principal glass-making distri; 
As he is a practical artist in glass this visit could not fail tc 
of utility not only to him as a teacher but to the glass indust} 
of the country, which will find profitable information in i 
excellent report to the technical instruction committee of \ 
Staffordshire County Council. The practical suggestions m| 
by him as the result of his impressions should commend thi 
selves to other localities, which would do well to follow | 
example of Staffordshire County Council and send the mas} 
of their schools of art to see what methods of teaching / 
manufacture are adopted in similar localities abroad. | 
expenditure involved will be a sound investment through 1 
strengthening thereby of our national industries. — ar 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAUKRATIS. | 
CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes writes :—How } 
why Naukratis was the one privileged colony of Grix 
in the Nile Delta under the Saite Pharaohs is known to €! 
student of Herodotus. How its site came to be rediscov: 
in 1884 is known also to all who have followed the ama} 
record of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s explorations from their ou? 
The excavations which he then set on foot, and Mr. Ef 
Gardner and others continued, showed this site to be (as 1 
indeed, to be expected) of a very singular character. | 
great trading cities of the Eastern Mediterranean seem to '' 
poured their products into it, and to .have combined | 
Egyptian influences to create and foster native indus!? 
whose output was of a curiously hybrid nature, West! 
East co-operated in the decoration of the local pottery ink 
style of the local terra-cotta fabrics, and even the archite'! 
of the local shrines. Naukratis must have been an exch § 
and mart of a very cosmopolitan kind. If nothing else? 
testified to the fact, it might have been readily inferred ? 
the multitude of balance-weights in many materials 1 
related to several standards which are strewn over the mort 
And if ancient writers had not referred to the fastidiout! 
sensual luxury of the place, the extraordinary abundance bi 
finest painted sherds of all contemporary fabrics, forming : 
of vessels dedicated to the goddess of love, and the 
abundance of indelicate plastic and decorative type a 
have taught us to regard Naukratis as the home of - a 
tion as much Oriental as European, TOmMemmeeas) 
Ionian element among its Greek population al 
evidently others, notably Cypriote and Pheenician, whicl? 
not make for continence or frugality. ae ed il 
Side by side with the Mediterranean colonists er, 
are now assured, in a distinct part of the tom ae x 
Egyptian population, which had its own name tort 
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iecognised the Greek designation. Both names have been | made at Naukratis than on any other single site inthe Hellenic 


werld. To these, however, every explorer of Naukratis has- 


yd written in hieroglyphic script together on a splendid 
dug up some four years ago in the heart of the southern 
ter. The spot, now cultivated and irrigated land belong- 
o Prince Hussein, lies in the middle of an area trenched 
Mr. Petrie in -1884, and by him believed to be a Greek 
nnos; but it is clear that it is purely Egyptian, the centre 
| population which lived apart. Whether the Egyptian 
4 existed there before the Greek suburb to the north was 
-i2d we do not yet know for certain; but it is not improbable 
at did so precede Naukratis proper, and must be referred 
| st to the time of the founder of the Saite dynasty. Indeed, 
2, is some reason to think that the subsequent invitation to 
» reek traders to settle beside it, and the grant of exclusive 
cig privileges, were precautionary measures. Amasis 
3d to bring into one spot in Egypt, where they could be 
1lled by a resident garrison, in easy communication 
Ineighbouring Sais, the scattered members of an enter- 
5g foreign folk of useful commercial capacity but piratical 
tcts. As this folk was undoubtedly affected by contact 
i he Egyptians, so the latter must also have been affected 
12 Greeks. The’ interest of Naukratis is such that it has 
thought well to work the mounds over and over again in 
€ to recover whatever significant remains antiquity may 
(eft buried there. 
(.e first object aimed at by all excavators of Naukratis has 
nthe shrine, or group of shrines, rendered famous by 
‘lotus as the Hellenion, founded and controlled in common 
c'tain great Greek cities of the Asiatic coast. This may 
iy not have been part of that emporion, or exchange, 
¢ the same cities managed. As the oldest known instance 
,evantine factory, such as the Italian maritime republics, 
ortuguese, the Dutch and our own merchants were to 
ish later 77 partibus infideliuim, this foundation by the 
\: Greeks of the sixth century BC. in Egypt has a 
interest. Mr. Petrie, looking for some large 
space, such as might have been at oncea great mart 
ie precinct of a temple, thought he had found it at the 
[snd of the mounds, where an area comparatively free of 
i gs was then surrounded wholly or in part by formidable 
3 of brickwork. But Mr. Petrie did not attach sufficient 
| to negative evidence, which he himself supplied, to his 
ilure to find Greek remains in this area, or anything 
ying to. an Hellenic temple, or to the positive fact that 
- found in and about it is almost exclusively of Egyptian 
aer, Furthermore, perhaps he jumped too hastily to the 
lion that here was one temenos, enclosed by a single 
tall, and that it was empty of any buildings other than 
)tack-like structure which he found in the southern half 
Chance discoveries made since have demonstrated that 
ere other buildings there, and it seems clear that it 
sated the heart of the Egyptian part of the town. In the 
¢f it were Egyptian shrines, and round these rose masses 
rick building: to a considerable height, agcording to the 
the growth of most cities, in which the level of the 
id quarters rises steadily round the unalterable religious 
lions. Mecca supplies a good example. There the 
7 of the Great Mosque is now sunk below the streets 
| and has become the receptacle for their flood drainage. 
itrue site of the Hellenion was probably found fifteen 
‘er at the other end of the mounds. This northern 
13 shown by an enormous preponderance of Greek re- 
)) represent the foreign quarter and the locality in which 
2 to Greek divinities were erected. Here Mr. Petrie 
had. explored precincts sacred to Apollo, Hera and the 
fi And here it was that, in 1899, a shrine of Aphrodite 
‘nd, forming part of a complex of buildings within a 
‘enclosure, among whose ruins occurred fragments of 
‘ledicated to other divinities, and notably several in- 
cto the “gods of the Hellenes.” In the past spring 
' xploration of this region, rendered possible by the low 
ee Egypt, has served to give definition 


1 


ba) 
2a within which these curious dedications occur, and 
» their number; and it is almost certain that this pre- 
(st have contained a temple to the Zheoi Hellenioz, or 
‘ of small shrines dedicated to the worship of the 
1 deities included under this category. To these the 
{ns were made Separately or in common; and it is 
cle to suppose that it was their shrines and precincts 
‘together that constituted the Hellenion. 

*trible ravages wrought by limeburners, by the climate 
2lta acting on structures of unbaked bricks-and by 
liggers for nitrous earth, have left little enough for an 
31st to explore, and he must be content with hardly 


been able to add a great 


: ; number of votive terra-cottas, whether 
remains of single figures. 


or of groups. Those found in 1899 in 
the shrine of Aphrodite within the Hellenion enclosure were 
particularly fine; those found during the latest excavations, 
inferior in quality, seem. to pertain not to Aphrodite only, but 
to cults of Artemis and Herakles, Remains of sculpture in 
other materials have always been 
Naukratis, where the limeburner has 
year has added several pieces to the 
possess from this site in marble, 

Evidence accumulates that the town underwent at least one 
sack of a very drastic sort not long after its foundation. 
Structures, which are not of later date than the earlier part of 
the fifth century B.c, have earlier ones underlying them and 
separated by a thick belt of débris. Probably the deep trench 
found by Mr. Petrie in the precinct of Apollo, full of fragments 
of early vases, was cut when the time came to efface the marks 
of this cataclysm. Who sacked Naukratis? One thinks 
naturally of the Persian invasion and the maltreatment of the 
Delta by Cambyses. Herodotus says nothing of Cambyses in 
connection with this particular city; but there is no reason 
why he should have done so. A Persian sack was ancient 
history by the time Herodotus came to visit Naukratis, and all 
trace of it had probably been obliterated. It may be remarked 
in this connection that of his visit in the latter part of the fifth: 
century BC. a possible relic has come to light in the recent 
excavations, namely, the base of a painted vase inscribed 
‘“‘Herodotou.” This vase was found within the Hellenion 
precinct ; and seeing the comparative rarity of the name and 
the coincidence of the date of the vase, as judged by its fabric 
and the lettering of the dedication, with the probable epoch of 
the Halicarnassian’s visit, one may be allowed to read on this 
offering an autograph of the father of history. 

The exploration has been pushed this time to the very 
limits of the so-called mounds. The site of Naukratis is, from 
an archeological point of view, done with. Stray potsherds 
may yet be reclaimed, and in the irrigated lands about the 
skirts of the site a monument may come to light from time to 
time; but there is no longer any scientific reason why the 
levelled and excavated area should be withheld from cultivation, 


plastic fragments we 
stone and plaster, 


POLYTECHNIC CLASSEs. 


“fiat pioneer Polytechnic in Regent Street commenced its 

twenty-second class session on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 28. A visit to the auditorium of the Polytechnic on Monday 
evening last revealed a sight most encouraging, for hundreds of 
young men and women were to be seen paying their class fees 
for the winter session. Some idea of the extent of the 
educational work carried on in the Regent Street Polytechnic 
may be gathered from the fact that last session 14,400 students 
attended classes and nearly 15,00c/. was paid in fees. Con- 
siderable successes are obtained every year by the students, 
and a few amongst many obtained last session were six 
National Competition medals and ten book prizes, fourteen 
City and Guilds silver and bronze medals and 23/, in money 
prizes, eighteen London County Council scholarships, fourteen 
University of London Inter. Science and three Inter. Art 
degree passes, and several students of the art schools had 
works exhibited in the Royal Academy exhibition. A special 
feature of the work is the comprehensive courses of instruction 
at nominal fees arranged to meet the requirements of various 
trades and professions. For instance, an excellent architec- 
tural and building trades course may be taken each evening 
for a period of seven months at a fee, including certain text- 
books, of one guinea, and for this sum a student may attend, 
if he is so minded, classes every evening weekly in twenty 
subjects. For a sum of 125. 6d. a mechanical science course 
ticket, admitting to classes in ten subjects appertaining to 
engineering, may be taken every evening weekly from Sep- 
tember to May. Other equally advantageous courses at 
nominal fees may be had in electrical engineering, natural 
science, domestic economy, business training, in addition to 
the various day schools. Some 600 evening classes in 270 
different subjects are held weekly. Altogether the Polytechnic 
may well anticipate another successful session. 


Two Statues have been placed on the new west facade of 
Hereford Cathedral. They represent St. Ethelbert and St. 
Thomas of Hereford. They are partly reproductions of the 
mutilated effigy of King Ethelbert which is placed on a 
pedestal against the pier on the south side of the sacrarium, 
and of the small figure of Sir Thomas de Cantelupe, which, 


11 the almost indestructible potsherds which survive 
«2S once dedicated by pious patriots or lovers in the 
- These sherds are often of singular excellence, pro- 
the finest fabrics of Hellas from the middle of the 
‘tury onwards, and extraordinarily representative of | 

tter’s work. In fact, a better collection of Greek | 
/herds for educational purposes could till lately- be 
} 


forms one of a group of mutilated figures over the tomb of Sir 
Peter de Grandison against the north wall of the lady chapel. 
They have been designed and executed by Mr. Fincher, 
sculptor, of Peterborough. ci 


of rare occurrence at 
been diligent; but this, 


~ 
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‘NOTES AND COMMENTS. the work Messrs. T. R. Scorr & Co., of Dublin, » 
Ir is sometimes difficult to determine how far the employed at a cost of 186/. The painting of the olf 
amalgamation of two buildings, which separately and for- | "a6 done by Messrs. JACKSON, at a cost of 2io/. 
merly complied with the London Building Act, changes following is an extract from the seventieth: official yur 
their character and makes them subject to later amend- report of the Board of Works, on whose professionalt, 
ments relating to new buildings. A knotty case of the | the carrying out of the work devolved :— 
kind came before the Tribunal of Appeal at the end of last In our sixty-ninth report we stated that after the clc. 
week. The demand for instruction made it necessary to es oe Fee dere tue cone bp the direct, 
enlarge that useful institution, the City of London College. eae as ae aaenE Manet ihe Roval He mal 
In’ 1894 that was attained by taking a house which was | }.,,¢ taken adeep interest in the subject, Messrs, : aah 
separated from the main building by a court, and connect- | Rathbone Place, London, a firm of much experience in sf 
ing them by means of a bridge. The arrangement was then | problems, had been consulted, and that after careful exa | 
legal. It is now proposed to utilise a vacant warehouse in | tion they had reported that the ceiling was totally unsafe 
Ropemaker Street as an addition, and the question to be | that permanent conservation was impracticable. We 
determined was how far the amendments of 1898 were here only repeat the principal. points of their report, vit 
applicable. Mr. E. Wooptworre, the district surveyor, (1) The key of oS stucco ee rs almost go 
raised the following objections:—(1) The roof should be eee ete: £0 G) Fhe tate one a oo | 
made of fire-resisting material throughout; (2) the stair- pate ag Ramah y which the 4 
‘er Peet : ! "| ground of the ceiling is. keyed, are in a bad | 
cases in the building were not in accordance with the Act;| 3 The greater part of the timbers to which the lath, 
(3) the uniting of the present City of London College ceiling are fixed is in a very unsafe condition owing to ‘ 
(including the original building in 1883 and the addition of | the outer surface of parts of the wood appearing to be| 
1894) to the building proposed to be converted was | but the interior being decayed. In the light of this repo ; 
objectionable, because the building, if united and con- | of those already received, the whole question was the 
sidered one building, would not be in conformity with the sidered anew with a Ae i tpi which of theh 
Act at present in force (the London Building Act, 1894). pee mak pa ee a oa 
The President of the Tribunal advised a compromise. The a ah saptoved Ae ne cnaecter aE ee | 
College authonties accordingly withdrew their appeal Thomas Drew. 3 To erect as close as possible a reproc: 
respecting the corridor communication, and the hearing was | of the existing ceiling. 
adjourned to enable the parties to agree upon a second 
means of escape in case of fire at the new premises, No. 9 
Ropemaker Street, and also to agree upon the requirements 
necessary to make the building fire-resisting. 
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_ Having consulted the Irish Government and the Goy1 
of the Hospital, your lordships were pleased to direct t\t 
third course should be followed, and accordingly, wit)t 
approval, a contract has been entered into with Messrs. Jk 
for the construction and erection of as close a reproduc) 
the existing ceiling as possible, but in a lighter me 
Advantage has been taken of the false ceiling put = 

] 


Tue lectures to students of the Royal Academy will 
commence on Monday next with the course on chemistry 
by Professor CHurcH. The subjects will be similar to 
those of preceding years, with the exception that in the 
last lecture “Solid Oil-Colours” will be introduced. They 
will comprise :—‘ Grounds for Painting,” “Composition 
and Classification of Pigments,” ‘‘ Tests and Trial of Pig- 
ments,” ‘Selected and Restricted Palettes,” “ Vehicles 
and: Varnishes” and “Methods of Painting.” Professor 
THomson’s course of twelve lectures on anatomy will begin 
on October 26 and will be completed on December 3. 
The subjects of the lectures on’ painting and sculpture will 
be afterwards announced. Professor AITCHISON’s lectures 
will be devoted to “ Vitruvius.” The first will be given 
on February 29. 


Board, and Messrs. Jackson have removed to London 
portions of the ceiling they require for the purposes o€ 
duction. One portion will be reserved for the museun'f 
department of agriculture and technical instruction, 
remainder of the ceiling has been demolished. Wl: 
work of reproduction is going on in Messrs. Jackson's 
shops, the Board’s officers will prepare the necessary n 
work of the ceiling. Complete photographs were taker) 
the ceiling was touched. It only remains to say that thi 
mation obtained during the removal and demolition f 
ceiling has shown that the decision against attemp) 
repair and maintain it was a wise one, but it may bil 
possible to work a small portion of the old into t] 
ceiling. 

The reproduction of the old ceiling has been 1 
out with thorough success. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CEILIVG OF CHAPEL, ROYaL M:L1TAKY HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM. 
HIS structure, erected in 1680 from the design of Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, in his capacity of surveyor of 

works to the Crown, possesses many features of interest, 
not the least of which is the ceiling of the chapel. The 
plasterwork is attributed to Cipriani, and is said to be not 
inferior to any similar work in the kingdom. The ceiling is of 
the same date as the structure, and the timber supporting it 
becoming defective through age, it was in danger of falling. 
Every effort was made to keep it in position, and the idea 
of conserving it was reluctantly abandoned. Examining 
the design critically, it may be regarded as a very interesting 
example of the plasterwork. of the period rather than as 
possessing great artistic merit, as it is perhaps somewhat 
overloaded with. ornament to be architecturally good. 
After much consideration the Board of Governors eventu- 
ally approved of the scheme of reproducing it in its 
entirety in fibrous plaster by Messrs. JACKSON & SONS, 
49 Rathbone Place, London, at a cost of about 1,800/ 
A portion of the old ceiling was preserved for the Museum 
of Science and Art in Kildare Street, Dublin. Careful 
photographs of the whole ceiling were taken by Messrs. 
CHANCELLOR & Sons, Dublin. In carrying out the work it 
was found possible to introduce the old scrollwork of the four 
panels across the old ceiling into the new fibrous plaster, 
and the old enriched relief work was secured to new ground. 
During the progress of removal it was found that the main 
cornice at the springing of the coved portions of the ceiling 
was defective, and this was renewed in timber with enrich- 
ments in plaster; the supporting brackets were secured to 
steel sections built into the walls. For the latter portion of ! 


. BROvw Abb, OXedvIT, | 
“THIS illustration shows the upper part of the st 

as’seen from the loggia. It is approached! 
from a large central hall. The materials used were At! 
whitewood, the arcade in Sirapite plaster; the tress 
risers are of teak. The work was executed by Mer 
Messom & Sons, Twickenham, under the designs 
FREDERICK G. KNIGHT, architect. Bee 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, STOUGHTON, NEAR GUILDFO), 
HE above church is for a new parish cut ou!) 
district of Stoke-next-Guildford. It will be § 

in portions as the funds permit. ’ The portion now § 
and opened is the chancel, vestries, bee | 
three eastern bays of the nave and aisles, and the | 
tions of the tower. The walls are built of brick! 
externally with Bargate stone, and plastered internal] 
whole of the dressings, both internally and externa’ 
the arcades are of Bath stone. ‘The roofs are all 
timber construction, unstained and unvarnishe i 
floors are laid with wood blocks, except the passa § 
the chancel, which are tiled. The screen betwi 
chancel and choir vestry is of oak, traceried, and W! 
upper part glazed with lead light glazing. All the d) 
of oak, and the windows are glazed with lead light 2 
The western end of the nave and aisles is filled"! 
temporary brick wall, and there are two temporar 
porches at this end. The cost of the portion en 
including the roads and gates, has been about 4; nh 


8 
builders were Messrs. WEBSTER & CANNON, of 4 
and the architect, Mr. W. GILLBEE SCOTT, FRI. 
25 Bedford Row, London, W.G — 


: 
sail 
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PEACE AND PORTRAITS. 
} the course of his reign the troops of Napoleon were able 
o enter Rome, Madrid, Naples, Vienna and Berlin, besides 
Jer capitals. He succeeded in reaching Moscow, and the feat 
§ nly considered to be preparatory to his arrival in London, 
jj, was to be the crowning effort of his power. But the 
zig began on his return, and when he arrived in Vienna 
us treated by Metternich as that worse kind of bankrupt— 
~imander without an army. Abdication followed, and a 
tght after the event a convention was signed by which 
ace was diminished to the area it occupied on January 1, 
About a year after he surrendered his authority Napoleon 

ied from Elba, There were a bundred days of Imperialism 
@ new collapse at Waterloo. The allies took possession of 
1. The works of art which had been pillaged were 
wed, but there was no destruction of architectural 
worials like the Bridge of Jéna, although they were 
ntious to the conquerors. The indemnities which had to be 
(amounted to about twelve hundred millions of francs, and 
ai necessary to provide for the presence of 150,000 foreign 
ers during five years. 

_ was not the desire of England to subject France to un- 
<3sary humiliation. Frenchmen believed then, and some 
‘l>elieve, that all their disasters were to be traced to English 
sue. Thére were, however, many Englishmen who were 
v rable to France, for they looked on the Revolution as an 
¢ to free the country from intolerable evils. The English 
i in the long war were, as Lord Eldon said, “all that she 
got lost ;” in other words, safety alone dictated the contest. 
| ffort was therefore made to remove before the appointed 
1d the Army of Observation which had been placed under 
-ontrol of Wellington. Diplomacy at length succeeded in 
rging )a congress, which was held in Aix-la-Chapelle in 
jember 1818. The Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
1 of Prussia and plenipotentaries from France and Great 
iin attended. It was agreed that all foreign troops should 
i from France, and easy terms were granted for the pay- 
=, of the sums due to the allies. 

s the Congress was the final incident in the great war, 
e'rince Regent resolved to signalise the treaty by having 
waits painted of the principal parties who took part in it 
y that’ purpose Sir Thomas Lawrence was appointed to 
‘ed to Aix-la-Chapelle. He had already produced por- 
si of some of the statesmen and commanders who were 
gzed in the preceding events. Lawrence was essentially a 
t painter, and he was only twenty-three when, on the 
z\ of Reynolds, he was appointed painter-in-ordinary to the 
1, The terms on which he undertook the foreign mission 
not extravagant. He was to be paid no more than his 
u prices for the portraits, with 1,000/. for travelling and 
h) expenses. The honour counted for much in the transac- 
4 His highest prices were for a head or three-quarters, 
¢; a kit-cat, 3157; a half-length, 420/.; a bishop’s half- 
nh, 525/.; a full-length, 630/.; an extra full-length, 7357. 
‘Sit was feared accommodation would jnot be available in 
)a-Chapelle, the Government decided to have a temporary 
1) constructed which could be despatched io that city. 
ovided one room which measured 50 feet by 18 feet, 
Wer of 20 feet by 18 feet, and a third of 18 feet by 12 feet. 
(g with canvases it was shipped on October 3, Sir 
1 1as Lawrence having left.on September 29. But, as is 
tnusual whenever officials have charge of arrangements, 
= itudio and materials did not arrive until the time for 
| them had passed. Fortunately the authorities of the 
) escued the artist from his difficulty by allowing the large 
liry of the Hétel de Ville to be fitted up as a painting-room. 
1S a rare event for a painter to have several imperial and 
, Subjects at the same time, besides statesmen, warriors, 
Viers and others, The letters which Lawrence wrote to his 
€1s are interesting, but like much else relating to the 
i er have been neglected. The Emperor of Russia was 
s taken in hand. The painter usually drew a countenance 
‘ tline on canvas before using colour, but in this case he 
4+ a separate drawing, as the Emperor was likely to be 
< with other affairs. For it he gave two sittings and, says 
ence, “informed me of the exact duration of his stay with 
€ rmies, adding that he would give me other sittings on his 
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return.” He next described his meeting with the Emperor ot 
Austria:— Ye 


““A few days after the departure of the Emperor of Russia 
after making due inquiries as to the number and length of 
sittings, the Emperor of Austria condescended to fix a day for 
his coming, and punctually at the hour I had the honour of 
receiving him in my new painting-room; and the result has 
been that, from the first sitting to the last completion of the 
likeness (for it is finished), I entirely succeeded, I may truly and 
accurately say, to the delight of his officers and attendants and 
of numbers of the people of Aix-la-Chapelle, by whom he is 
exceedingly beloved, crowds lining the terrace and the hall of 
the Hotel de Ville on his departure and shouting forth the 
enthusiasm of the heart for their former sovereign. Yesterday 
was his sixth sitting, and he sits to me once more for the hand, 
the face being entirely completed. I had some difficulties to 
encounter. His countenance is rather long and thin, and when 
grave is grave to melancholy, but when he speaks benevolence 
itself lights it up with the most agreeable expressions and 
making it the perfect image of a good mind. He lives in all 
the state of imperial majesty, with splendid state equipages, 
&c , and of right takes precedence of Russia.” 


We then learn more about the Emperor of Russia :— 


“This morning I had the honour of receiving the Emperor 
of Russia, who came in the uniform he wore at the battle of 
Leipsig. He is a man of business, and I felt that, come when 
he would, it would be a sacrifice of time. Hesat to me for an 
hour and three-quarters and appointed to come again the day 
after to-morrow, and I had faintly painted in the head from the 
drawing. The sitting, though the first, advanced the portrait 
considerably and successfully. I have no fear of the result. 
He saw my pictures of the Prince Regent, Bliicher, Platoff, 
&c, for the first time, and with them that of the Emperor of 
Austria and the portraits of the Ministers, Prince Hardenberg, 
Metternich, Count -Nesselrode, with all of which he seemed 
greatly pleased. He is still a subject of great interest and 
eager curiosity. The landing-places of the stairs, the halls 
and terraces are lined with respectable people of the place, 
strangers, &c.” 


The Emperor surprised the painter by fixing the easel on 
one occasion and lifting his portrait to it in order to allow of 
discussion. Lawrence considered by the incident he was elevated 
to the rank of Titian, whose. pencil was raised from the ground. 
by Charles V. The King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria were likewise courteous :— 


“The King of Prussia returns here to-night. His sitting 
and the Duc de Richelieu (a fine subject for the pencil) will 
complete my list at this place, for neither the Russian nor 
Austrian generals are at Aix-la-Chapelle. The weather is 
delightful ; my faithful servant Holman fags for me with hearty 
zeal, and disdain of labour and hours. I am in my painting- 
room by half-past eight after breakfast, and between nine and 
ten the fine Prussian band march into the grand place, and 
enliven the brightest morning with fine airs and marches, some 
of which I have heard before, particularly an English air, which 
probably you may remember, of ‘God save Great George our 
King,’ and which they play with many charming variations. 
Have you had enough of me? I suppose the Emperor of 
Austria has, for he told the Duke of Wellington the other day 
that on that morning IJ had been in very good-humour—I had 
let him off for two hours.’ At least this informs you of the good 
humour of the speaker.” 


A few days afterwards Lawrence found it necessary to 
make a change in the pose of the Russian emperor, and the 
result is described in the following letters :— 


“T had to act decidedly against his judgment and wishes, 
and to make a total alteration in the picture, changing entirely 
the action of the legs, and consequently of the trunk. You 
will readily imagine that, circumstanced as I am, I work with 
the utmost vigilance of eye—I never exerted this with more 
certain effect than in drawing in that very action. The process 
was new to the Emperor, and the accuracy with which it was 
done surprised and pleased him. All seeing in it an unusual 
action of His Majesty, gave it their unanimous approbation, 
and I only on the day after saw its defect, and at all hazards. 
determined to amend it. He stands always resting on one leg 
—(you know what I mean: the other loose on the ground, like 
the figures of the antique), and he stands either with -his hat’ 
in his hand, or with his hands closely knit before him. The 
first figure was thus. You perceive that he here seems to be 
shrinking and retiring from the object of his contemplation, 
determining at the same time to preserve and hold fast one 
certain good from the enemy, whatever be the issue of the 
battle. These were my objections, and the vexatious thing wis 
that before an audience of his friends, I was to commence the 
alteration by giving him four legs, and though gradually 
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obliterating the two first, still their agreeable lines were 
remaining in most complicated confusion. What I expected 
took place: during almost the whole of it the attendant 
generals complained, and the Emperor, though confiding in 
my opinion, was still dissatisfied. However, I accomplished 
the alteration, and the vessel righted... . 

“There has been but little of that gaiety that you might 
have expected here from the meeting of so many illustrious 
personages. A few concerts (at which Catalani sung more 
miraculously than ever), and I think but two balls. The first 
was over before my arrival ; the other I saw, in which the three 
sovereigns danced the Polonaise, or rather walked it, with 
several ladies, beginning with either Lady Castlereagh or the 
Princess of Tour and Taxis (sister of the late Queen of Prussia). 
There were an infinite abundan¢e of stars and diamonds, and 
a deficiency of beauty. Lord Castlereagh was by much the 
handsomest man in the room, although there is great nobleness 
in the upper part of the countenance of the Emperor of Russia. 
The Emperor Francis has a face, when speaking, of benevo- 
lence itself, and that expression I have been happy enough to 
catch. The King of Prussia is taller than either, but with 
more reserve of manner. He‘has good features, and is of a 
sincere and generous nature. | The Princess of Tour and Taxis 
has a very fine figure and manner, 

“On Tuesday last I had. the honour of receiving, in the 
entrance hall of the Maison de Ville the Empress-Dowager of 
Russia, and of accompanying her up to my painting-room, 
where I had the happiness of witnessing her delight on seeing 
the portrait of the Emperor, and of receiving from her: the 
fullest and frequently repeated testimonies of her approbation 
in sentiments that I will not trust to paper. I think that 
relatively to my professional life it was the happiest and 
proudest day I have ever known, the Emperor, who had 
returned but the night before from Brussels, having visited me 
in the morning just as he was setting off again, and honoured 
me (being entirely alone) with the most gracious and flattering 
conversation, at the close of it firmly holding and pressing my 
hand for many minutes. 

“The Emperor has commanded me to paint a copy of it 
for the Empress-Dowager—(you should have witnessed her 
apprehensions, frequently uttered, lest it should not be as 
identically her son as the original picture)—a copy of the 
Emperor Francis, of the King of Prussia, of the Prince Regent, 
and, in the garter robes, of the Duke of Wellington. 

“The King of Prussia has commanded a copy of his own 
portrait for Berlin, and of the two Emperors and of the Prince 
Regent, in military dress. The ministers, in whose portraits I 
have equally succeeded, all request copies of them—Prince 
Hardenberg, Prince Metternich, Count Nesselrode and the 
Duc de Richelieu. Prince Hardenberg (the old Chancellor) 
through General Woronzow (son of the late ambassador), who 
attended the Empress, informed me, when with her, that 
Count A. was charged with a message to me from the 
Emperor, and the next day he came with the general, present- 
ing me, from his Imperial Majesty, with a superb diamond 
ring. On my dining with Prince Hardenberg, His Highness 
presented me with another from the King of Prussia, with his 
initials in the centre, accompanied with a most gracious 
message. 

“My professional intercourse with the Emperor Francis is 
not terminated. I have again to paint him, and am just 
setting off to Vienna for that purpose, and (to complete the 
general plan of the Prince Regent) to paint the portrait ot 
Prince Schwarzenburg, who, as you know, was generalissimo 
of the armies in the last campaigns against France. The 
Emperor Francis has promised a copy of his portrait for the 
Town House of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

« “ Providence has enabled me to give the fullest exertions of 
my faculties to this arduous business, and a coincidence of 
rare circumstances has given a professional distinction to it 
that has never yet occurred. Sent here by royal command, the 
magistrates of an imperial city, in which for centuries the 
Emperor has been crowned, granted me the principal gallery of 
the Town House for my painting-room, and to this the three 
greatest monarchs in recent political importance have con- 
descended to come to be painted by me—the Emperor Francis 
sitting to me seven times, the Emperor Alexander (including 
two for a drawing) seven times, and the King of Prussia six ; 
the average time in each sitting being two hours, and in the 
result, and even during progress, my exertions being accom- 
panied and crowned with the most complete success.” 


The foreign employment must have been agreeable to 
Lawrence for another reason, it allowed him a respite from the 
daily and hourly demands of usurers. There was never a more 
improvident painter. Although in the receipt of large sums 
from his portraits he was always borrowing, and interest was 
piled up against him with that expedition which to outsiders is 
incredible. He was often unable, owing to the clamours of 
creditors, to find an hour for painting during the day, and it 
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was only at night by the aid of a collection of oil lamps} 
work was got through. In Germany he was able to hay, 
temporary enjoyment of freedom, and the following descrip , 
of Heidelberg suggests that under novel circumstances ir 
courtier became the student :— i ia 


“Of all the grandly romantic spots by nature, art 
interesting circumstances that I ever Saw, or that I think iF 
exist, Heidelberg is the first. On the heights overlooking ,, 
university stands a castle—a dream, a relic of Ariosto, lefi); 
him to be once seen by Lord Byron and Walter Scott. bot jj 
this case having a right to the grand vision. ov 


‘ Towers and battlements he sees _ j } 
Bosom’d deep in tufted trees,’ 


| 


excites no image half so magnificent. It is all ruins, but r4 
of so gorgeous a nature—and then so various—part of it [j 
vast mass of rocks, then instantly contrasting with anoe 
mass, encrusted with embellishments of architecture and 1} 
sculpture between. each window, of which there stand tier), 
tiers of dukes, lords and knights in richest armour, with ally 
highly-wrought grotesque accompaniments of the thirtec| 
and fourteenth centuries. Then again come the mas) 
square walls, of seemingly impregnable defence, with ; 
round towers and more intricate structures for Offensive 1 
fare, and round them all, outermost walls of amplest ext) 
and still existing remains of hanging gardens of Babylon, ie 
a keep of tremendous depth and a fallen tower, that disco: ! 
the small stairs of the more dreadful depth beneath, vy 
nearer approach to the town from a fine bridge, with Stats 
uniting at a small distance with the magnificent forms I }) 
mentioned (all of which overhang the town on a great hei! 
is equally picturesque, though of another character. Then\ 
students meeting you in every street in dresses like thos, 
Andrea del Sarto and the Florentines of Michel Angelo’s tie 
all of them with port-feuilles under their arms, seem to bj 
forward in daylight vision another and the most interesting ‘ 
that painters can languish to have known.” q 


Although retreat from financial difficulties was permitil 
Lawrence was too well aware that sooner or later the chi): 
had to be resumed. The journey to Vienna was not ini 
programme when he started, and the Prince Regent had gir 
further directions for portraits of the Pope and Cardi 
Gonsalvi, which necessitated a journey to Rome. Evy 
painter is eager to visit Italy, but Lawrence admitted thai\ 
had certainly less pleasure in the anticipation of such, a cli 
to his mission than he ought. He wished to havea postpc? 
ment of the extended journey, but it was suggested to him iH 
the least hint of his desire might ruin him with his patron, « 
Prince Regent. At length he accepted the inevita? 
Lawrence arrived in Rome in May 1819, and like many oth 
travellers he was at first disappointed. Afterwards his et 
were opened to the importance of the buildings and paintits 
One of his letters to Joseph Farington, R.A, expressed | 
views about Michel Angelo and Raphael :— al 


“IT have already been often at St. Peters and the Vatic) 
and for many hours each time. The latter I determinede 
see alone. Hereafter we shall have many a talk on the cc- 
parative merits of the two great men. Yesterday I dinec:t 
half-past one that I might remain till night in the Sist 
Chapel and the Vatican, or rather in the chambers of Raph 
for, as you know, the former is part of the immense buildiy. 
Tt often happens that first impressions are the truest—é 
change and change and then return to them again, I try 
bring my mind in all the humility of truth when a aa 
myself the powers of Michel Angelo and Raphael, andagain ¢ 
again the former ‘ bears down upon it, to borrow a Strong imp! 
sion, ‘with the compacted force of lightning.’ The diffusa 
of truth and elegance and often grandeur cannot support its! 
against the compression of the sublime. There is someth} 
in that lofty abstraction; in those deities of intellect that peo® 
the Sistine Chapel, that converts the noblest personages 
Raphael’s drama into the audience of Michel Angelo, befe 
whom you know that, equally with yourself, they would stal 
silent and awe-struck, Raphael never produced figures eq! 
to the Adam and Eve of Michel Angelo—the latter is mis 
ably given in Gavin Hamilton’s print—all its fine proporti> 
lost; though it is Milton’s Eve, it is more the mother of mix 
kind, and yet nothing is coarse or masculine, but all is elegét 
as lines of the finest flower. You seem to forsake humanity! 
surrendering Raphael, but God gave the command to increé? 
and multiply before the Fall, and Michel Angelo’s is the rer 
that would then have been. But you must read Mr, Fuseli, & 
only critic. In both the Sistine Chapel and the rooms ! 
Raphael all, in too many parts in them, is ruin and ueceh 
least it appears so to me, who was not sufficiently prepared! 
the ravages of neglect and time.” » ot 
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e relates how he obtained an order to go round the nar- 

allery over the cornice in the Sistine and was able to 
ya close inspection of the works. It enabled him to verify 
at was said by Reynolds in favour of Michel Angelo. 
rim not used,” he added, “to be presumptuous in my 
ins about art,-but in my own mind I think I know that 
- oshua Reynolds could not have had another opinion 
Je subject.” The differences between the two great artists 
| {plained by saying :— 

‘Michel Angelo’s line is often (I should say usually) severely 
+ Michel Angelo is often, and, in the highest degree, 
,at in his forms and proportions—his Eve reaching at the 
p is an example of it, and, in dignified beauty, has never 
e equalled by Raphael, whilst the awful and appropriate 
a icity of his tone, and that breadth of light and shadow, so 
“finely described by Mr. Fuseli (I mean in his whole 
int of this noble work—a masterpiece of elevated criti- 
1, produce altogether an impression on the reason as well 
{: imagination, against which all the variety and beauty 
diometimes grandeur of Raphael contend in vain. It is 
»/yr against Achilles—you love him, but see that he must 
4” 

ae effect of the scenery was to reveal Lawrence as a lover 
|; dscape. The view from the Villa Pamphili of an evening 
‘nsidered to be remarkable, for Monte Mario, St. Peter’s, 
4n furthest distance Soracte could be seen. He said he 
e the extraordinary beauty of the scene with that undefined 
eaess of delight which amounts almost to pain, formed, as 
i} of many causes—thoughts of the past, of youth and 
sis, and absence, which, I think, when alone, the close of 
sag in the country always brings before us.” But to us one 
t) most remarkable passages relating to Reman scenery is 
» in aletter to Farington, in which we have the first tribute 
{2 inherent greatness of Turner which time had still to 
rl, Lawrence writes :— 


Turner should come to Rome. His genius would here be 

y ed with materials and entirely congenial with it. It is 
= roof of its influence on my mind that, enchanted as I 
yantly am whenever I go out with the beauty of the hues 
dorms of the buildings—with the grandeur of some and 
r'y of the picturesque in the masses of the ordinary build- 
f this city—I am perpetually reminded of his pencil, and 
ne sincerest regret that his powers should not be excited 
tsir utmost force. He has an elegance and often a great- 
sf inventicn that wants a scene like this for its free expan- 
whilst the subtle harmony of this atmosphere, that wraps 
ething in its own milky sweetness—for it is colourless 
nared with the skies of France and England, and more 
ehe small Claude of Mr. ‘Angerstein’s and Lord Egre- 
y's, though the latter has a slight tendency—has it not ?— 
laviness—this blending, I say, of earth and heaven—can 
l.oe rendered, according to my belief, by the beauty of his 
1. I must already have written the substance of this to 
u.s I have to Lysons, but my dwelling on the subject arises 
no affectation or assumed feeling. It is a fact that the 
ury and scenes around me do thus impress themselves 
¢ me, and that Turner is always associated with them ; 
ale, though frequently, not so often, and Gaspar Poussin 
lless. You perceive my dread of displeasing you by the 
ion of another name, yet the sweetness of his colour is 
1 nearer than Gaspar and his composition 1s often fine. 
eas a man of distinguished genius, and therefore worthy 
/€ affection and admiration of his pupil. I seem to do 
ice to Mr. Callcott by not mentioning him as an artist 
3 y worthy of the enjoyment of this scene, but I think he 
nlf is generally ready to yield the palm to Mr. Turner, and 
e fore will not be offended at the exclusive preference that 
yen has shown.” 


| should be remembered that in 1819, when Lawrence was 
iig from Rome, Turner was still, according to Mr. Ruskin, 
li first manner. It is doubtful whether he had then visited 
1 He was in Switzerland, and the Gardens of. the 
¢ erides is evidence that he saw the south, but through the 
€ as it were, of Nicolas Poussin. He acted on Lawrence’s 
$2, for in 1820 he exhibited a view of Rome from the 
tan, which Mr. Ruskin described as little more than a 
1’ of materials. The following year there was nothing, 
i otable pause ;” in 1822 a small picture, and in 1823 came 
e ay of Baie, which, according to the eulogist, “is encum- 
11 with material; it contains ten times as much as is 
(sary to a good picture, and yet is so crude in colour as to 


err Lawrence’s foresight was, however, soon to 
| stihed, 
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The business for which the painter went to Rome was not, 
however, to be neglected for studies of scenery and paintings. 
Pius VII., whose portrait he was to paint, was an effective 
agent in the downfall of Napoleon, for his meekness under 
brutal treatment revealed the extent to which physical force 
was to be carried wherever the French prevailed. There could 
not be found a worse example of French vulgarity than the 
Emperor. Lawrence has described his first interview with the 
Pope :— 

“‘T was introduced into a small closet, in which the Pope sat, 
| behind the opening of the door, and after bending the knee 
was left alone with him. He has a fine countenance—stoops a 
little—with firm yet sweet-toned voice, and, as I believe, is 
within a year or two of eighty, and through all the storms of 
the past he retains the jet black of his hair. I remained with 
him, I think, between seven and ten minutes, during - which 
time he held my hand with a gentle pressure, from which I did 
not think it respectful to withdraw it. With a phrase or.two of 
French (which he does not like to speak), and the rest in 
Italian, he spoke his sense of the Prince Regent’s attention to 
him, and his gladness to gratify his wish, accompanying it with 
compliments to me. I then defectively expressed my gratitude 
and reverence, bent to kiss his hand, and retired.” 


The Pope sat about ten times, and the portrait is considered 
by some to be the most effective of the series. Lawrence also 
painted the portrait of Gonsalvi, the Secretary of State. The 
artist considered they munificently provided for him in Rome. 
Delightful apartments were prepared for him, with servants 
and a carriage. 

The whole series can be seen in the Waterloo Gallery of 
Windsor Castle, and forms the most important historical 
collection in the country. They are as follows :—Duc de 
Richelieu, General Overoff, Duke of Cambridge, Earl of 
Liverpool, George IV., Viscount Castlereagh, Baron Humboldt, 
George Canning, Earl Bathurst, Count Minster, Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, Prince Hardenberg, Frederick William III., King of 
Prussia; Emperor Francis II., Emperor Alexander I., Count 
Nesselrode, Pius VII., Count Capo d’Istria, Prince Metternich, 
Charles X., Prince Schwarzenburg, Archduke Charles, Sir 
Thomas Picton, Duc d’Angouléme, Duke of Brunswick, 
Leopold I., Mr. Herman Platoff, Duke of Wellington, Prince 
Bliicher, Marquis of Anglesea, Count Czernitshoff, Prince of 
Orange. Dr. Waagen, in criticising them, said :— 


“ Among so great a number of portraits all cannot be equal 
in merit. 1 was particularly pleased with those of the Pope, 
Cardinal Gonsalvi and the Emperor of Austria. Besides the 
graceful and unaffected design, the clear and brilliant colour- 
ing, which are peculiar to Lawrence, these are distinguished by 
greater truth of character and a more animated expression 
than is generally met with in his pictures.” 


There are a few portraits in the Waterloo Gallery which 
were painted by other artists, and it is possible some of those 
mentioned above are not properly ascribed to Lawrence. 

The success of the paintings was not without effect on 
George IV. As soon as he ascended the throne he resolved to 
have similar portraits by Lawrence of subjects who were the 
principal representatives of science and literature. Walter 
Scott was to come first. There was much difference of opinion 
about his portrait when completed. Lockhart saw there was a 
neglect of proportion which diminished the majestic effect of 
the head with its mighty pile of forehead. But the genial Scott 
was delighted with it. After his last sitting he wrote :—“I 
ended this morning my sittings to Lawrence, and am heartily 
sorry there should be another picture of me except that which 
he has finished. The person is remarkably like, and conveys 
the idea of the stout, blunt carle that cares for few things and 
fears nothing.” 

Before he returned from the Continent, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was elected President of the Royal Academy in 
succession to Benjamin West. He enjoyed the dignity for ten 
years, and died on January 7, 1830, in his sixty-first year. 


The Citizens of Ballarat, Australia, have decided to erect 
a statue to the memory of the troops who fought in the South 
African war. The statue is to be equestrian, in bronze, and the 
cost will not exceed 1,300/. delivered in Melbourne. The 
pedestal is to be constructed locally. Designs are being 
received by the Agent-General for Victoria for transmission to 
the committee. , 


STANDARDS. OF SIZE, QUALITY AND 
STRENGTH, IN RELATION TO 
BUILDING CONTRACTS.* 


URING the hearing of a law case in a neighbouring 
State recently, the learned judge held that “best 
‘quality ” of materials and workmanship, when specified for a 
cottage, required the use of as good material and finish as 
when specified for a mansion. Although the question of 
materials and workmanship was but a small item in the case 
the ruling is important, and shows a danger to architects and 
builders, inasmuch as other judges may rule similarly, and 
cause loss of money and lowering of their good name to men 
who are conscientiously working under the usual business inter- 
pretation of the terms. 

For some time I have foreseen this legal difficulty, and 
about 1894 read a paper before this Institute in which I sug- 
gested the adoption of definite standards of quality, both of 
material and finish, standards about which no practical men 
would disagree. The Institute recognised the importance of 
the subject by appointing a committee, but the financial crisis 
of that time and other causes claimed so much attention that the 
question was allowed to drop. 

There are other and important considerations in addition 
to the legal. The architect’s work has an art side as well as a 
business. The conditions of art productions are interfered 
with by business worry and disputes on details, most of which 
could be avoided. Sometimes special artistic power is found 
in young practitioners, but their clients suffer from their lack 
of experience, and get poor execution of the work, and the 
profession, as a whole, is blamed. We should all gain if the 
business details could be standardised, just as the legal details 
are standardised in our conditions of contract. 

Architects generally specify materials and workmanship to 
be the best of their kind, although on many occasions good 
material and medium finish would be sufficient. Often good 
and substantial work is what is required; why not so specify? 
Personally, I frequently specify good and substantial. 

Again, the standard of finish for some offices is lower than 
others, although the works may be similarly specified. We all 
know how much more highly we value 1ecommendations from 
some offices than from others. 

Further, I consider the present lack of standards causes 
loss of much work to the architect and builder, work which 
goes to the jerry-builder—so-called (would that we could 
deprive him of the ancient, honourable term builder and call 
him fraud). 

He uses old bricks and bats, where he can cover them up 
by plaster, and mixes his mortar with garden soil and rubbish 
and spoil from the excavations. He uses indifferent hardwood 
for the roof and joisting-carrying plaster ceilings, and for 
ground-floor plates and sleepers and stumps, and is away out 
of reach when.a few yeais later the roofs twist and leak, and 
the plaster falls, and the floors rot and sink. By the adoption 
of definite and lower, but substantial standards, I maintain 
that the straightforward architect and builder would get more 
work, and the standard of taste ard health be improved, and 
loss to the building public would be prevented. 

In our building contracts there are three parties—the pro- 
prietor, the architect and the contractor. All of these may be 
honest, or all or some may not. Our conditions of contract 
provide for the difficulties that may arise as to quantity and 
price of extra work, but leave the architect as the sole judge as 
to quality. A young or partisan architect may insist on an 
impossible standard of quality under the “ best” clause and ruin 
the contractor; or a grasping proprietor may sue the architect 
and contractor for collusion because he does not get an im- 
possible quality under the “best” clause, and a judge may 
endorse his view. The only business way is to arrange 
standards of quality, state them in the specification, and do 
our work without danger of the costly interference of the law 
courts, 

In addition to the question of quality, there are questions 
as to sizes. The timber-yards quote for nominal sizes, as dis- 
tinguished from full cut, and we all know how nominal some 
stock sizes and gauges are in G.I., and the tendency to hide 
them under the indefinite term ordinary. 

Strength (with which is associated permanence) is too much 
regarded as a private matter. Building regulations, city and 
suburban, settle the thickness of brick and stone walls, but 
little or no account is taken of the use of old or second-hand 
materials, or weak or improper materials. The Government, 
for a fee, guarantees a secure title for the land when paid for 
and the local authorities collect fees for the building, but there 
being little or no check upon the use of old or insufficiently 
strong material, the buyer from the “jerry fraud” suffers in the 
end and the local handy man flourishes. Standards of load 


and strength are largely insisted upon in America, and some 
should be required here. 


* A paper read by Mr. Anketell Henderson, P.P., M.C.E., at the 
meeting of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 
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As to sizes there should be a distinct understandin 
what is meant. In timbers an agreement as to stock «i. 
how much is to be allowed for sawing out ( 
joinery, floorings, linings, &c., should the 
sizes or not ? 


the life of. the building would be shortened. 
“a 
€ 


not easily overcome. 
standings beforehand between client and architect and bik 
. . tr 

These could be printed upon a slip, to be pasted on to \e 
specification or inside the cover, — i 
Most of the difficulties hinge round standards of quay 

I have consulted with leading builders, and while forese \c 
practical difficulties in applying the standards and sett, 
disputes, they see little difficulty in settling the Standa 
Assuming the words medium, good, best and special toy 
taken as standard terms, I have never had difficulty in judi 
with any disinterested practical man’I have met, One stance 
may be specified for material and another for finish (sai 
plastering, best material and medium finish), but that is ez); 
understood and priced. One can hardly expect best finish 
of medium material, and the material would generally » 
specified higher class than the finish. The standards mil 
occasionally have to be amended, owing to variation of 1 
quality of material obtainable in the market. For exame 
forests unfortunately thin out, and then smaller trees are | 
and the timber is inferior and less matured and permant 
The architect who would try to judge present deals by x 
standard of twenty or even fifteen years ago would} 
sadly out. ; | 
In view of the enormous amount of jerry building, I thir'g 
standard of “ quality of building” is necessary. This invo% 
questions of materials and strength. A man when builcs 
should state on a form whether he intends to use best brick); 
seconds, or old; whether lime or cement concrete for foury 
tions and the size thereof, and whether clean sand or soil ‘ i 
the nature of damp-proof course. Ceilings, whether wooc); 
plaster, and if the latter, whether hardwood joists or Oreg 
also the sizes of timbers and the spans. All the coverec) 
work should be described, and a purchaser be entitled to‘ 
this statement at the building surveyor’s, and have certifice 
as to the execution of work. Extra inspection wouldy 
necessary, but the man who proposes to use inferior mate 
should be charged an extra fee, as his work may endar} 
health, and certainly endangers pockets. ‘Kk 
Buildings should be classed according to probability of jf 
manence, as shown by the quality of materials and the size) 
materials in proportion to their load. | 
Prices are allied te sizes and quality. i 
should nct be deprived of profit where he provides the mo} 
for work, and he is always entitled to discount for cash, as 
proprietor’s interests are protected by the retention money. | 
The essence of contracting is to obtain a choice of § 
lowest tenderers, but the architect has a right to choose trusd 
experts or dealers for special work and obtain their pris. 
The contractor, who runs no risk of loss in these prices, haa 
right to charge a less commission upon them if he likes, it 
that charge should be made to the proprietor through € 
contract, and should be declared fraudulent if claimed from ¢ 
trusted expert or dealer. Cases have been reported to's 
Institute in which the trusted expert or dealer has b} 
threatened with boycott unless he paid full commission to ¢ 
contractor. This point should be settled between our Instilé 
and the Master Builders’ Association. ’ “A 
Strength, to which is allied permanence, ingalves 
statical resistance of walls, arches, vaults, &c., the elac 
resistance of metals and timbers and the chemical and physi 
resistance to decay. These qualities may overlap ; for - 
ample, by building walls in cement mortar you render th 
capable of elastic resistance, as well as static. 
As to walls, the public are well protected where there | 
building acts and regulations, but there are inexplicable dif 


ences in these, both as to principle and practice. In jemi 


| 


i 
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and suburbs the sizes are based upon the area or Cubic conte 
of the building and its height, and cases might arise in wha 
walls that were not altered in height or length would yet h 
to be thicknessed because the area of the building was 
creased. The wall would have no more work to do, but £ 
have to be thicknessed to comply with an old-fashioned regt 
tion. This could not happen in England, or in any ot 
colony or elsewhere that I know, because in these places 
scientific principle of proportioning the thickness to the heij 
and length of the wall is followed. Melbourne still follows 
practice of London in 1844, a practice abandoned there 
1855. In some respects Melbourne is now more liberal in 
requirements, in others less. apd 

In respect to modern steel-framed structures 


Melbout 


| 
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.shind. In New York and Chicago curtain walls, built 
yin iron or steel columns and supported by girders 
cd to them, are allowed to be about one-third the thick- 
Room is thus gained and load on foundations lessened. 
fanhattan Life Insurance building, 241 feet high, has 
x walls at top and 2 bricks at bottom. In most other 
s3irkmire states, 6 feet would be required at bottom, 
\/[ mentioned before, by building in cement mortar the 
ins the additional strength of elastic resistance. Those 
“not contemplate steel-framed structures should, if they 
dj. cement mortar, be allowed a reduction of thickness. 
-inch extra thickness required for buildings exceeding 
9| cubic feet might be remitted in case of walls built in 
e| mortar, and instead of the 43-inch extra required for 
y wo storeys below, it might be limited to every three 


togth of rafters, beams, columns, &c , forms no part of 
lding acts, as in America, but it is inquired into only 
°ublic Health officers of this State in the case of public 
i/;s. Complaint is made to this Institute that they 
>/me in recalculating stock forms of roof and other struc- 
,|istead of adopting the common-sense standards of 
sorth, Tredgold, &c, and that they also recalculate 
nists, girders, &c, instead of accepting the results 
i} work given and guaranteed by firms of world- 
joutation. This should be stopped in the interests 
omy and to save delay; and standards of strength 
a ors of safety should be agreed upon and tables approved 
eired and issued for stock work, and common-sense 
| be given to standard authorities. 
5) factors of safety there is much difference of opinion, 
aiely to want of scientific analysis and consideration. 
( of safety is required to provide against— 

nforeseen defects of material and workmanship. 

\ssible inaccuracy of estimate of load, to say nothing of 
‘of use of the building. 

jsterioration of elastic resistance by repeated variation 
dr alteration of stress or excessive load. 

]:terioration by exposure to weather. 

inside work No. 4 can be struck out, for external wood- 
ifs vital. For oregon used externally it would be more 
tit than for red gum or red deal. 

, (variability of load) is more important for the floor 
tn for the beams, and more important for the beams 
t| columns. Hence some American practice, which 
| one factor of safety, and designs the columns for 
7 per cent. and the beams for about 85 per cent. of the 
tl loads, and the joists for 100 per cent. Where the 
building is not likely to vary, or it is designed for a 
1 load, the factor may be low. I know of heavily- 
| uldings in Melbourne with a factor of 2+ to 24, but I 
ot advise less than 3 for special materials and work- 
1) 

snerica factors of safety and standards of weight on 
‘ie Se and of pressure on concrete, and of 
of brickwork, and strength of steel and loads on 
§, form part of nearly all building acts. Perusal of 
Tws that practical scientific men are at work at them, 
even define the limits of deflection for some build. 


os 


| 
| LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 
‘ptember 24 the class of design of the Leeus School 
© Art was opened with an address from the chairman, 
ir Wilson. He said :— 
it congratulate your teacher, Mr, Musto, and your- 
1m the occupation of these new buildings, which have 
3 admirably designed to meet your requirements, 
; they are not to be formally opened until October 8, 
“il classes, as you are aware, commenced on Monday 
<I have the pleasure to announce this evening the 
f the class of design, and on behalf of the Archi- 
| ociety and myself I wish you, Mr. Musto, and you, 
1, from the bottom of my heart every good wish in 
\leparture, which I trust will be long remembered as 
i narking date in the calendar of your careers. Your 
ere this evening is strong presumptive evidence of 
2g elected to follow the profession of architecture. 
’ already spent some years of your youth at school, 
‘acquired by the observation of men and things a 
nd which has developed into an inclination towards 
tal study, The prospectus of architectural classes, 
faration of which Mr. Musto was kind enough to ask 
éist him, sets forth the several subjects in the 
1 ¥, Intermediate and final courses for the examinations 
‘yal Institute, which are now to be taught in this 
Presume that those of you who have set these 
‘ns as your goal will, before entering upon the final 
ve already passed the preliminary and intermediate, 
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from which you will have acquired that valuable and necessary 
knowledge which should always precede any essay in 
individual effort. 

The work of this class is intended to prepare you for 
Division I. in the final course, viz. Design. This subject 
calls for the “ design of a building of moderate dimensions, or 
a portion of a more important edifice, to be made from 
particulars given. The drawings to comprise plans, elevations 
and section to a scale of 8 feet to the inch, some details to a_ 
large scale, with a sketch perspective.” I know of no subject 
in the whole of the examinations which is calculated to test 
the knowledge which the student has gained from the previous 
subjects than this of design. The examiners allocate 350 out 
of the total of 1,000 marks given in the final course to design, 
the largest number for any other subject being 125 marks. 
The work of these classes will give you a further opportunity 
of testing your aptitude for the profession, and should you find 
the work uncongenial you can abandon its further pursuit. 

I have long thought that pupilage should be preceded by 
some elementary training preparatory to an office career. 
Many architects who refuse to receive pupils as beginners 
would probably take them if they were well grounded, and in 
such cases the period of pupilage would obviously be shortened, 
A year or two spent in a school of architecture should enable a 
student to acquire at moderate cost the rudiments of his work 
before learning in an architect’s office the practical details of 
his profession. Pupils are frequently unable to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered in an architect’s office because they 
have not previously studied the elements of their work ; con- 
sequently they are only beginning to learn something about 
architecture when their articles terminate. I cannot impress 
upon you, gentlemen, too strongly the responsibilities which 
rest upon you as students of this school during this its first 
session in these new buildings. 

The committee of this Institute have equipped the several 
departments with a wealth of facilities previously unknown in 
connection with the drawing schools of Leeds. The Archi- 
tectural Society have given their approval and support, more 
particularly in supplying visitors to your classes, and through 
their President, who is a member of the Statutory Board of 
Examiners, arranging for this city being one of the local 
centres for the preliminary and intermediate examinations. 
The libraries of this Institute, the Architectural Society and 
the city provide a fund of information bearing upon archi- 
tectural history and work. I trust that your appreciation of 
these combined efforts will be shown by your signal success in 
the examinations, by the place you will take in the ranks of 
your profession, and the glory you wili thus reflect upon your 
Alm2 Mater. 

Ours has been defined as the most difficult of the visual 
fine arts, yet there is much less labour spent on learning 
architecture than there is on learning painting and sculpture, 
although the votaries of these fine arts commonly have more 
natural aptitude for their calling. We know the painful years 
students of painting and sculpture devote to getting the ground- 
work of their art, while from three to five years spent in an 
office, mostly tracing, is thought enough for an architect. 
Architecture has been said to be the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatsover uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power and 


pleasure. If you are to attain this high standard you will have 
to pay the penalty of sacrifice and put forth your greatest 
Strength. Is it not true that we are none of us so good 


architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our strength ? 
and yet there is nota building that I know of lately raised 
wherein it is not sufficiently evident that neither architect nor 
builder has done his best. It is the especial characteristic of 
modern work. All old work nearly has been hard work. It 
may be the hard work of children, of barbarians, of rustics; but 
it is always their utmost. Ours has as constantly the look of 
money’s worth, of a stopping short wherever and whenever we 
can, of a lazy compliance with low conditions; never of a fair 
putting forth of our strength. Let us have done with this kind 
of work at once; cast off every temptation to it; do not let us 
degrade ourselves voluntarily, and then mutter and mourn over 
our shortcomings; let us confess our poverty or our parsimony, 
but not belie our human intellect. 

It will be conceded that there is a due relationship and 
proportion between the height of a structure and the depth and 
strength of its foundations, If it is your ambition to build up 
an architectural reputation which, like a lofty campanile, shall 
soar above the mediocrity of its surroundings, then you must 
lay the foundations of your career deep and broad in the know- 
ledge and practice of the science of building and in the art of 
architecture. For the height of your attainment will always be 
measured by the strength and solidity of its foundation. 

Mr. Musto followed with a lecture on “ The Study of Archi- 
tectural Design: its Necessity and its Recompense.” He 
remarked that young men starting their profession found no 
difficulty in taking up constructional work, but somehow he 
usually found that beyond that they had not gone. As time 
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went on he trusted they would find that they were increasingly 
looking 2t design and the artistic side of things. One of the 
great values of examination was that it formed a distinct object 
to work for. The subject of design did not appear in the inter- 
mediate programme at all. He hadhad to discourage young 
men from beginning the study of architectural design because 
they had not gone over the preliminary ground, but when once 
they had passed that preliminary ground the sooner young men 
got to work on thinking out actual design work the better. He 
advised students to visit old and new buildings, and in addition 
to measuring and sketching and analysing, he suggested that 
they should criticise and sum them up, and consider whether 
the things that they accepted they were fully justified in ac- 
cepting, or whether it ought not to be possible here and there 
to improve upon them. Alluding to a letter which appeared re- 
cently in the Vortshire Post from a lady, he said she complained 
bitterly that architects were most horrible people, who would 
not provide cupboards and several other things. Some of his 
friends asked him to look at the horrible letter, but he did not 
agree with them. He thought that lady was perfectly justified 
in her complaints. An architect who designed a house that 
had not enough cupboards and proper bathroom and wash- 
house arrangements, and proper facilities for carrying on 
household work, ought to become something different from 
what he was. Whatever houses that lady had met with, he 
thought they might assume that they were not designed by an 
architect at all. At any rate, whoever designed these houses 
could not have known his business to give her justification for 
her complaints. As to the rewards of architects, these were 
few and far between. The engineer and the contractor, and 
the secretary and anybody else, could get his name in the 
papers, and get presented to royalty, and get honours and 
baronetcies, but an architect had to live on his own innate 
appreciation of his art. The prospects of a man who had not 
only studied construction but detail and design work were per 
ceptibly greater than those of aman who had done nothing 
but constructional and strictly practical work. 

Mr. R. Wood and Mr. G. F. Bowman (vice-presidents of 
the Architectural Society) addressed some words of advice to the 
students, and the latter moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. R. P. Oglesby seconded and the Chairman supported 
the resolution, which was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was afterwards passed to Mr. Butler 
Wilson for presiding. 


MUSEUMS AND. HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

HE Senate of the London University has adopted, on the 
recommendation of the Extension Board, a scheme of 

study for a more advanced certificate. The object is to give 
special encouragement to the study of history with literature 
and art—or, shortly, the humanities. The scheme is designed 
to present a broad view of history in its largest aspects (treated 
not merely from the political point of view, but also from the 
economic, industrial and social points of view) with literature 
and art, so as to give a comprehensive presentation of the life 
of the people and of the forces moulding nations and communi- 
ties. The course of work is so arranged that those untrained 
in classical literature and foreign languages and able only to 
give a limited time in the evenings to study may profit by it. 
In addition to attendance at lectures and classes the student 
will be required to undertake a definite course of private read- 
ing and to submit to the lecturer regular paper-work, either in 
the form of essays or answers to questions. Visits will also 
probably be arranged to museums and picture galleries illus- 
‘trative of the periods dealt with in the lectures. Three sessions 
are to be devoted to the general study, and the work will probably 
divide itself into a session each for ancient, Medizval and 
‘modern times. It will not be possible in this limited period of 
time to do more than present a broad view of general truths, so 
as to show the great chains of events and decisive movements 
which’ have determined the course of history. The student 
will also be required to undertake a session’s work in the 
fundamental principles of evidence and reasoning, which may 
be either carried on concurrently with the history work in one 
of the three sessions or may be taken independently in another 
session. The coursé will deal on the one hand with the mode 
of discovery and establishment of some of the great scientific 
generalisations in one or more departments of natural science, 


and on the other hand with the method of estimating evidence | 


in some other department such as law, so as to afford some in- 
sight into the principles on which evidence should be estimated 
and some indication of the special errors to which in common 
life average minds are most liable. 


be qualified to receive the vice-chancellor’s certificate. 


_ Having obtained the vice-chancellor’s certificate the student 
will then be eligible to undertake a further session’s work by 


| distinction usually accepted, and to term what treatsf 


: A student who obtains 
four sessional certificates, three in the humanities course of 
work and one in the principles of evidence and reasoning, will 


in one or other of two groups to be tested at the enq 
session by an examination in the group selected, 

include three papers. The two groups are (1) een 
tory as a main subject (two papers), and English lite: atu 
subsidiary subject (one paper) ; or (2) the British Const 
as a main subject (two papers), and economic histor 
special reference to England as a subsidiary subjec 
paper). The student will then (one other condition refe: 
below being satisfied) receive the new advanced cert', 
The name of this certificate and the privileges it may | 
are still under the consideration of the university. Th 

dition above referred to is that the candidate should ;, 
evidence of sufficient preliminary training to profi 
course of study. What kind of evidence the univers) , 
accept will have to be determined, for the present at an| 
as the cases arise. Particulars are published of the con 
lectures which have been arranged under the scheme, | 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ee a 
Gy September 19 the members of this Society visitei\g 

recent buildings at Alderley. Mr. McConnel’s 
(Messrs. Thos. Worthington & Son, architects) wa. 
greatest treat of the day, with its picturesque whitewash 
stone-slated exterior and charming interior. A fireplai\y 
green tiles, beaten brasswork and bosses of green e| 
attracted much attention. The same architects’ house { 
Agnew, a brick and stone building, contained much of ii} 
Mr. Alex, Graham’s Epileptic Homes at Sandlebridg); 
approaching completion, formed a study of a novel 4) 
building, in which the planning and all practical detail 
evidently been worked out with the greatest care ani 
The growing darkness prevented more than a hasty glix 
Messrs. Worthington & Son’s convalescent home, b/ 
showed that when completed it will make an excellent g 
simple character. | 


TESSERZA. 
Domestic Subjects in Painting. 


much as the events of the day form the mat 
history for the morrow, yet it may be as well to keep 


present as local or domestic, and what treats of the’ 
purely historical. It is generally supposed that s 

much easier to attain in the illustration of those subp 
which we are every day cognisant, than of events, ° 
knowledge of which literature is our only guide. /i 
doubt there is a great advantage in being able to con 
the actual materials necessary for the object we have |} 
and also there is a greater likelihood of awakening the 
of the spectator by depicting the real present than the pi 
ideal past ; but, on the other hand, as regards the fori 
truth of the artist’s delineation is put to a severe test, fot 
easily be compared with living nature, whereas in trea) 
the past the truth of the painter’s conception is not sul 
such a searching comparison. Moreover, there is a hal 
the past which never clings to the present, and in this 
the artist shows the highest powers if he can excite 
sympathy by subjects which, unlike the. stirring ev 
history, have hitherto held no place in the mind. Aj 
such local and domestic themes the highest qual 
painting can be equally developed, and a pict? 
Ostade, merely representing an old woman cl 

brass pan, is worth acres of the pretentious m 
we see in Italian art after the middle of the 5! 
century. Certainly no artist ever better deserved the } 
an inventor than Hogarth; his pictures are perfect stot) 
with clearness and with no redundancy of orament, t 
being a single detail introduced which is not necess 
elucidation of the subject. It is sometimes questione 
an additional charm would not have been impartec! 
pictures had they possessed those qualities of colo 
execution which we admire so much in the Venet) 
Dutch painters. The result would probably have 

satisfactory. The impression produced by his and 
great works arises from the combination of the q 
possess, and it is impossible to decide with any, 
accuracy on which particular quality the expressl0 
artist depends. We might as well say that the 
humour of Sterne would have been more pungent 
they had been decked in the refined language of 
Moreover, by drawing attention to the peculiar ch 
abstract quality he would most assuredly have we 
hold on the mind. Hogarth produced the effect h 
and in a far more satisfactory manner than would h 
through the introduction of qualities which, howeve 


attending an approved course of study of a more special kind 


and appropriate in works of a different character, w0 
imparted no additional strength to his conceptions: — 


. 2,1908:] 


{ : Pompeii. 
gvithstanding the magnificent ideas we are apt to form 
plendour of Athens and Rome from the remains of 
yjblic structures, it is most probable that their general 
ufice was far from being either lively or imposing. 
»}streets with little more than dead walls towards them 
ve produced an effect the very reverse of grandeur, 
erances to the houses and the shops in some of the 
sere the only signs of habitation in these sepulchral 
, or could the shops themselves, windowless as they 
lve made a much better appearance than those of our 
g cers and butchers. At Pompeii the general width of 
its is not more than that of the foot pavement in 
i{jtreet, in many not so much. Unless therefore we are 
¢ to admire such dismal lanes as branch off from 
Bistrot we are afraid we should not be greatly charmed 
t] classical mode of laying-out towns. In point of 
is probable that the streets of Rome did not much, if 
¢:eed those of the provincial city, which may account 
» iseries of walking in them so humorously described 
‘man satirist. It is true the houses were not very 
1, therefore the passage between them did not appear 
(lr so narrow as it otherwise would have done ; yet this 
ince certainly did not contribute to dignity and 
The most spacious street at Pompeii was that of 
s;1ries, and the view of it in Sir W. Gell’s work will 
, not a very favourable at least a very honest idea of 
¢\al physiognomy of domestic architecture among the 
; Excepting here and there a small window, or 


sre aperture to admit light, there are no features to 
{2 appearance of blankness, and nothing to contribute 
t variety or to decoration. The absence of windows 
she street, altogether so contrary to our notions of 
Biss. must have given such a sombre aspect to the 
r for the most part such anair of dulness to the apart- 
hin, that very few will be inclined to admire this 
Bodie of building. We must not, however, impute it 
c‘urkish suspicion and jealousy, or to an affectation of 
3; windows in the front of a house being altogether out 
q:stion; since had they been so situated, the inmates 
urly as well have sat in the open street as in apart- 
«:xposed. Not only would the rooms have been open 
ge of passengers and neighbours, in a manner more 
it for the Asmodei and Paul” Prys of antiquity than 
)) to those who would have been thus placed under 
ytant surveillance, but they would hardly have been 
lon account of the noise and din from the street. 
erefore, the Pompeians had been as |taciturn as the 
( La Trappe when abroad, and tolerably discreet 
w2n at home, they could not have manifested their 
n better than by building as they did. We, on the 
y,re fettered by no such inconveniences as the ancients 
i may therefore build as we please, 


A City Art Society.’ 
Time to time an attempt is made to gain a footing for 
i the boundary of the City of London. But somehow 
i is never secured. At the beginning of 1831 it was 
he Society with the title “City of London Artists and 
Conversazione” would be an exception, as it was 
sess the elements of success. The following were 
s-“1. The number of members shall be limited to 
t the contingent exception hereafter stated (Law s). 
@ber’s subscription shall be one guinea per annum, 
|trsuant to notice, on or before the first Thursday in 
_ the honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. Frederick 
sationers’ Hall Court: on failure, a vacancy shall be 
. The election of members vested in the general body; 
11 to take place on the third Thursday of the month 
fi 2. None but artists and amateurs are eligible to 
‘embers of the Society. 3. As the object of the 
91s to promote the love of art, the mutual improve- 
‘dvantage of the members in its respective depart- 
to form a centre of attraction in this division of the 
lit is expected that every member will forward to 
>); Meeting specimens of his own works, or those of 
‘ich he may consider as tending to the furtherance of 
C of the Society. 4. When a vacancy is declared, 
shall be determined by a majority of “scratches ” 
1€ names of the candidates. Should any two candi- 
an equal number, the decision to be vested in the 


be We 


who shall determine without seeing the names. 
tleman desirous of becoming a candidate, forward- 
1 honorary secretary the recommendatory signatures 
« bers (the same having been publicly exhibited two 
meeting prior to the day of election), shall be 
evertheless, to meet advantageous contingencies, 
nan at any time wishing to become a member, 
> 
‘ 
| 
} 


HS 


1€ signatures of twelve members, six of them being 
nittee, and forwarding. 


his application thus signed 
‘ary secretary, shall be 


eligible to be elected at the 
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next meeting (his application having been publicly exhibited 
during that evening), though such election should occasion an 
excess in the number of members, such excess to be reduced 
by the first vacancy declared. 6, Every member, in addition 
to his own, to be allowed two transferable single tickets each for 
any one evening of meeting; the committee as a body to have the 
privilege of six on all evenings, in order to the introduction of 
illustrious or distinguished visitors who may feel an interest in 
the object of the Institution. 7, The business of the Society 
shall be conducted by a chairman and honorary secretary, who 
together with five other members shall constitute a committee. 
The committee, including the above officers, shall be elected 
annually, be empowered to make by-laws and to receive 
through the secretary all communications. 8. The committee 
shall meet to audit the accounts some time in October previous 
to the general meeting. 9. The meetings of the Society shall be 
held on the third Thursday evening of the months of November, 
December, January, February, March and April, at the London 
Coffee House, Ludgate Street, at eight o’clock.”. The Con- 
versazione shared the fate of its predecessors and successors in 
having only a brief existence. 


Glass Windows. 


The invention of glass has conferred such numerous 
advantages upon the moderns, both as regards domestic life 
and scientific discovery, that could any one have predicted 
them two thousand years ago! they would have been deemed 
incredible fables. We say the invention of glass because, 
although that material was certainly known to the ancients, it 
was employed chiefly, if not altogether exclusively, for articles 
of mere Juxury, and not for purposes of real utility. Rarely 
does it happen that we appreciate what its very serviceableness 
has rendered so common as to make us forget it was once 
unknown. By means of this material we are enabled to make 
our walls transparent, open to the day, yet impervious to rain, 
wind and dust, and ina sufficient degree also to sound. By 
means of ths the natives of the cold North are enabled to rear 
the fruits ot the South and the flowers of the tropics ; by 
means of this our apartments may be extended to interminable 
vistas ; by means of this we explore the heavens, we trace the 
organisation of plants, we discover the beings that populate a 
drop of water, and scrutinise the texture of our own frames ; 
and it is by means of this that the vision of the aged is 
renovated, and one of the most distressing of human infirmi- 
ties overcome. Verily the achievements of an Alexander 
shrink into utter insignificance compared with those triumphs of 
art that have given to the modern world such a decided 
superiority over the ancient one. Printing and engraving, 
glass and steam, would have had altars raised to them in pagan 
times, and had tutelary deities assigned to them in mythology, 
who would have ranked with Ceres and Minerva. In his poem 
“O Polzz Stekla’’ Lomonosov has sung the praises of glass— 
a singular subject, it will perhaps be thought, but the Russian 
bard was as much a votary of science as of the muse. 


Musie and Architecture. 


According to Lord Lindsay, music and architecture agree 
together, and differ from poetry, painting and sculpture in that 
they are both of them expressive of emotion, not of definite 
ideas. The most important change that has taken place in the 
music of the Church was the substitution of music in harmony 
for music in unison. This is analogous to the most important 
change in Christian architecture, that from Romanesque to 
Pointed. The coexistence of several planes of decoration one 
behind another, a feature which was unknown in Grecian 
architecture, and received its full development only in Pointed, 
may evidently be compared to the effect of several simultaneous 
melodies so adjusted one to another as to form harmony. 
Secondly, though the ternis high and low are used in very. 
different senses in music and in architecture, it will not be dis- 
puted that a strong analogy exists between these senses. This 
being admitted, it will appear that a difference similar to that 
which consists in the predominance of horizontal lines in 
Grecian architecture and of vertical lines in Pointed exists 
between music in unison and music in harmony, Though a 
single melody consists of notes differing one from another in 
pitch, yet this difference is necessarily limited by the compass 
of the voice or instrument, whereas the prolongation of the 
melody is comparatively unlimited ; therefore, like a Grecian 
building, it presents the idea of horizontal extent much more 
Strongly than that of vertical. On the other hand, when a 
chord is sounded, both high and low notes are heard at once : 
the concord which subsists between them leads the mind to’ 
compare them, and to pass in thought from one to another, as 
along a vertical line, and where the organ or other instruments 
are employed there need be no limit to the height and depth 
of the notes heard at once, except that of the sounds which 
the ear can appreciate as musical, A succession of such 
chords, therefore, resembles a building in which vertical lines 
predominate over horizontal. Again, the Pointed arch itself » 
has its counterpart in harmonious music. For the fundamental: 
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distinction between circular and elliptic arches, on the one 
hand, and the various forms of Pointed arches on the other, is 
that the former exhibit only one curve, first rising, and then 
falling, whereas Pointed arches are formed by the meeting of 
two curves. An arcade of circular arches resembles, there- 
fore, a single melody consisting of alternate rises and falls. 
On the other hand, a Pointed arcade, containing as it must a 
double series of curves, will be represented musically by a 
canon composed of two such melodies, one of which rises 
while the other falls. 


Lighting of Greek Temples. 


On the means adopted for giving light to the temples of the 
ancients there is a discussion in the introduction to the second 
edition of the first volume of “Ionian Antiquities,” published 
by the Society of Dilettanti. It is a reply to the position 
assumed by Quatremére de Quincy, and published by him in 
the “Memoirs of the French Institute”—that skylights were 
used for this purpose. The perpetual lamp. made by 
Callimachus for the temple of Minerva-Polias may certainly be 
said to throw some light on this subject ; and in referring to 
the earliest authentic record of temple-building we find that in 
the Temple of Jerusalem there were ten candelabra, each sup- 
porting lamps which burned without intermissicn ; a plan 
adopted for the display and inspection of the precious vessels 
arranged on tables placed along the side-walls of the cella. In 
like manner the donaria within the cella of the Parthenon were 
distributed, although they were protected probably by a kind 
of open palisade between piers or stele, so constructed for its 
greater stability. In the restoration of the ancient inscriptions 
found within the Parthenon and brought to England by 
Dr. Chandler for the Dilettanti Society, Mr. Rose has dis- 
covered frequent mention of gold or gilded lamps. We already 
knew that golden ewers and basins, such as are described in 
the Sacred Writings to have been deposited within the Jewish 
temple, formed the chief of the anathemata contained in the 
Parthenon. There is no authority whatever for the supposition 
that temples, excepting those of a peculiar description and of 
rare occurrence, admitted light from without. Rome, abound- 
ing in shrines and temples and edifices of the most princely 
kind, afforded no example of such a building ; and Vitruvius, 
in order to illustrate his definitions, refers his readers to the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, situated in the asty or lower city 
of Athens. 


The Parthenon. 

Commenced about the eighty-third Olympiad, or about 
448 B.C, the rapidity of the execution of the Parthenon is 
recorded by the historian, and by the comparison of historic 
dates and events, sixteen years is the utmost extent of time 
that can be possibly supposed to have been occupied in the 
performance of the entire works. This comprised the building 
tor feet in front, 227 feet in length and 65 feet in height, 
wrought in the most durable marble and with the exquisite 
finish of a cameo, enshrining the chryselephantine colossus 
with all its gorgeous adjuncts. The sculptured decoration 
consisted of a range of 1,100 feet and containing on calculation 
upwards of 600 figures, a portion of which were colossal, 
enriched by painting and probably golden ornaments. Hence 
has really been verified the prediction of Pericles, that when 
the edifices of rival States would be mouldering in oblivion the 
splendour of his city would be still paramount and triumphant. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Flinders Petrie and Dr. Charles Waldstein 
will give a series of lectures at the University of London, 
South Kensington, on “Recent Excavations in Asia Minor, 
Babylonia and Greece,” in connection with the University 
Extension courses, beginning October 16. Lectures on 
Classical architecture and kindred subjects will be given at 
other centres. 

The Prix Chaudesaignes of 2.000 francs has been awarded 
by the Académie des Beaux-Arts to M. Lefort, pupil of 
M. Paulin. The following honourable mentions have been 
also made :—The first to M. Lefévre, pupil of M. Laloux ; the 
second to M. Prevot, pupil of MM. Guadet & Paulin ; the third 
to M. Broussois, pupil of M. Pascal. 

The Architectural League of America will hold its annual 
convention at St. Louis, Mo., on Monday and Tuesday, Octo- 
ber6 and 7. The “Code of Ethics and Competitions” and 
other matters of current interest will be discussed: at the 
meetings. 

The New Church of SS. Gilbert and Hugh at Gosberton 
Clough, near Spalding, was opened on Saturday last. The 
building, which has been erected at a cost of 1,302/., will 
accommodate 120 worshippers, and is from designs by Messrs. 
W. Bucknell and J. N. Cooper, of Westminster. 


Way 


St. Pancras Borough Council has referred to its | 
mentary and general purposes committee the questi, 
acquiring Mornington Crescent Gardens as a possible Hs 
the new town hall and an additional open space {i ; 


borough. 


The Cuban Congress have voted 30,090/. for th 
struction of a building for the Chamber of Representatis 
Cuba. An international competition will be organised + 
purpose of obtaining designs. About 1,000/. will be ave 
as premiums. | 

A Special Court of the Corporation of the Pre|, 
Vice-presidents and Governors of King’s College Hosr, 
to be held in the large theatre at King’s College, Stra’ 
the 12th inst, for the purpose of obtaining sanction fi 
removal of the hospital from its present site to one ing 
London. 

Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk, was opened on Wi); 
day by Sir Evelyn Wood. The architect is Mr. H. Ctf 
Clarke. | 

Mir. J. Thorburn Ross, A.R.S.A., died on hp 
morning from injuries received through a fall in his 4 
Atholl Crescent Lane. He was in his forty-fifth year, 


Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd., have been entruste 
the fitting and decoration of the Sultan’s State barge, 
was launched at Newcastle on Friday. 


Mr. Francis W. Bedford announces that his by 
address in London is now 22 Old Burlington Street,} 
Street, W. His offices in Leeds will continue at Greek t 
Chambers. 


The Duke of York’s Royal Military School is) 
removed from Chelsea to Dover, and an extensive s 
been secured for the new buildings, comprising about 14¢« 
on the high ground adjoining the Fort Burgoyne drill-gu 
A very large proportion of the area is to be covered with n 
storey buildings for the accommodation of the staff a. 
boys. It is anticipated that the present site in Chelsea 'll 
sold for 750,000/, 


A Roof Garden is to be formed at the Philailj 
Hospital for patients suffering from tuberculosis. Thi 
available measures 26 by 150 feet and will be coveredii 
canvas awning. : 

The New American Church in Berlin will sin 
completed. It is expected that services can be hi! 
December 1. The plans were prepared by Herr Otto a 
and the works are directed by Herr Jager. The buildi; 
cost about 4c0,000 marks. 

Mr. Albert Toft has been commissioned to exect 
statue to be erected in Nottingham as a memorial tot 
Victoria. Her late Majesty is to be represented iny 
marble in a standing position wearing her crown, and Wl 
sceptre in the right hand and the orb in the left. The§ 
is to be from 9g feet 6 inches to Io feet in height ona pé 


| of polished red granite 15 feet in height. Mr. Toft exp 


complete the work by November of next year. 

MM. Edouard Detaille has been commissioned to ex! 
painting symbolising “ Le Chant du Départ” ofthe Revolu 
Troops, which is to complete the decoration of the Panto 


The House in Commercial Road, Landport, in! 
Charles Dickens was born, has been purchased by the ©? 
tion of Portsmouth for 1,1252, or about three times its 3 
value. 

The Board of Trade has informed the Mary) 
Borough Council that the Board is legally advised 4 
would not be justified in granting a license to the Bo 
Council to supply electricity within the borough, — 

The Archeological Society of Peterborough } 
deavouring to raise funds to place a railing around the 
remains of Fotheringhay Castle, for otherwise the whole! 
stones would, in a limited time, be carried away by visits 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee decided on Mi 
after consideration of various samples of stone submitte) 
local red sandstone should be used in building the cat* 
The architects, Mr. Bodley and Mr. G. G. Scott, also sul! 
plans of details. It is expected the foundation will | 
early in the coming year. 

The Lord Mayor on Wednesday unveiled Mr. 
Tayler’s picture, Zhe Entertainment in 1 356 dy the Vi 
Company of the Five Kings. The picture is the gift} 
W. Vivian, and is placed in the ambulatory of the 
Exchange. 

The Brazilian Government has signed a contra 
Messrs. C. H. Walker & Co., of Westminster, for the cot 
tion of the Rio de Janeiro port and dock works. ‘ 

The New Church being erected at New Malden Ww! 
seating accommodation for about 250 people. The F 
stones were laid by Mr. Thurslow Astley on F riday last 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

, ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
-onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
‘he Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘af’ A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
nade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
n the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
-omplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
lifiicult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
inswer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
waders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “‘ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

1 Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
ind the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
ind other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
nay be interested. 

4, authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
secessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

~ ommunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
sublication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 

ysspondents are requested to make their communications 
1s brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

: As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


}RIGHTON._Nov. 9—Designs are invited for a new 
d ital. Premiums of 50/7, 30/. and 20/. will be ~paid to the 
r second and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
cars up to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
»-ned on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
etary, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
tet, Brighton, 

cLHAM,—Oct. 7.—For sewage disposal of the village of 
~wood. Report, plan and estimate of probable cost, 
nium 30 guineas. Further particulars, Mr. R. Lonergan, 
icheriton Place, Folkestone. 

RAWTENSTALL,—Oct. 12.—Competitive designs are invited 
0 free library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
» niums of 100/, 50/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded, 
) A. W. Lawsoa, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
\ vtenstall, 
3COTLAND.—The Glasgow Corporation are prepared to 
€ ive from architects competitive sketch plans, with estimate 
{ ost, for the erection of a branch library for the Parkhead 
irict. A plan of the site and a copy of the conditions of 
(petition may be obtained on application to Mr. J. D. 
V wick, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


SHEPTON MALLET —Oct. 15 —For the erection of a hal 
to be used as drill hall and for musical purposes, cost not to 
exceed £1,200. Plan of site and copy of conditions on pay- 
ment of £1 15., which will be returned, from Mr. H. Charles 
Budd, 12 Commercial Road, Shepton Mallet. 

SUNDERLAND —Nov, 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
1022., 507. and 25/, will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TAMWORTH.—Nov. 14—Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/, ro/, and 5/ will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works, Mr. R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield. 

WALKLEY.—Sheffield City Council invite from architects 
practising in the city competitive designs for the erection of a 
new free library. Premiums of 40/. and 1o/, are offered. Mr. 
C. F. Wike, city surveyor, Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Oct. 6—For the erection of a new billiard- 
room at the Alnwick Mechanics’ Institute. The Secretaries, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Alnwick. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS —Oct 10.— For alterations to the 
old municipal buildings. Particulars mav be obtained at the 
Borough Engineer’s Office. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of a police- 
station in Bloomsbury Street. Mr. John Price, city surveyor, 
Council House, Birmingham. 

BLACKHEATH.—Oct. 15 —For the erection of dep6t build- 
ings on site at St. John’s Park. Mr. Francis Robinson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich Road, S.E. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 5.—For roofing stand at Valley Parade, 
for the Bradford City Football Club, Mr. R. Campbell, 
secretary, Belle Vue Hotel, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Oct. 5.—For internal repairs and alterations, 
&c., to the offices of the education committee, 54 Old Steine, 


Brighton. Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17 Ship 
Street, Brighton. 
Carro.—Feb 1, 1904—For the construction of three 


bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CARLISLE.—Oct. 5.—For additions to the town clerk’s office, 
Fisher Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, surveyor, 35 Fisher Street, 
Carlisle. 

DARTMOUTH.—Oct. 5 —For the erection of retaining walls, 
steps, piers and other necessary work connected with the 
Manor House improvement at South Town, and the pulling- 
down and removal of the dwelling-house and buildings now on 
the site, fur the Corporation. Mr. Arthur Smith, borough 
surveyor, Dartmouth. 

DARTMOUTH —Oct 6.—For the erection of the Royal Oak 
inn, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H Bick, architect, Dartmouth. 

DEwsbuRY.—For the erection of a warehouse in Wood and 
Bradford Streets, Dewsbury. Messrs Holtom & Fox, archi- 
tects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 


(ORTH OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


IBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
“SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


ole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


Addresses ; DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, “MID 


DLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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EMBLETON.—Oct. 17.—For erection of farm buildings at 
Low Netherscales, Embleton, Cumberland. Mr. Edmund 
Jackson, civil engineer, Whitehaven, 

FULHAM.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of two lodges, with 
refreshment-rooms, lavatories, &c., attached, situate in the 
South Park, Fulham. Mr. Francis Wood, engineer, Town 
Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas on the Greenroyd Estate, Skircoat. Messrs 
Richard Horsfall & Sons, architects, 22A Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Oct. 8.—For extensions to the Campbell Gas- 
Engine Company’s works. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.—Oct 6.—For the erection of new vicarage 
at Harrington. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

HEREFORD.—Oct. 6 —For the slating of an iron roof in 
connection with the new purifier house at the gasworks. Mr. 
William Parlby, gas engineer, Gasworks, Hereford. 

HULL.— Oct. 16—For the erection of, thirty-two artisans’ 
dwellings in Steynburg Street. Mr. Joseph H.. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILFORD.—Oct. 26—For the erection of depét buildings, 
stables, &c., in Ley Street. Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ilford. ; 

IRELAND —Oct 5.—For the erection of buildings of the 
Incorporate Belfast Maternity hospital in Townsend Street, 
Belfast. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of sixteen labourers’ 
cottages throughout the rural district, Naas. Mr. D. J. Pursell, 
clerk, R D.C, Naas. 

IRELAND,—Oct. 10,—For the erection of seven labourers’ 
cottages at (No. 1) Creevycarnonan, (2A) Lissowen, (3) 
Barnamaghery, (5) Ballylucas, (6A) Ballynewport (8) Bally- 
vaston, and (9A) Lissoid, Downpatrick. Mr. R. L. Morrow, 
clerk, District Council workhouse, Downpatrick. 


IRELAND —Oct 10.—For the erection of business premises. 


at Ballinamallard. Mr. T. Elliott, architect, 37 Darling Street, 
Enniskillen, 

IRELAND,— Oct. 12.For the erection of a soldiers’ home 
at the Fair Green, Mullingar, co Westmeath. Mr. A. E. Joyce, 
architect, Mullingar. 


a 
IRELAND.— Oct. 13.—For constructing and layine 6. 
floors at the new male block (in course of aenr 
asylum, Letterkenny, co. Donegal, Mr. J. P. M‘Graty, iit 
tect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry ) ke 


JOHANNESBURG.—Oct. 19 —For the supply alternatiy 
gas generating plant or steam generating plant, and i 
motors or steam motors, with electric generators a; 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specif tj 
No. 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of acl 
73 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, | 
ing and cooling plant and all accessories ; sections B~ 
and E: Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350kw, aya 
(2,020 B_h.-p.); one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw, diy 
(1,000 B. h.-p.); three gas-engines, each for driving a 6' | 
two-phase alternator (1,000 B. h-p); two motor gene ; 
each consisting of a 250 kw. two-phase alternator an t 


‘150 kw. dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two | 


dynamos; Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan. || 
site may be seen on and after September 7, at the fi 
of the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices || 
Council’s consulting engineers, Messrs, Mordey & Dayia 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


KESWICK.—Oct. 8.—For rebuilding a dwelling hots 
Bassenthwaite Halls. Mr. Jos. Watson, 1 Museum S),; 
Keswick. 


LEEDS —Oct. 1o—For the erection of wood als 
entrances and fittings at the cattle market, Gelderd 5 
Leeds, Mr Fred Mitchell, architect, 9 Upper Fountaine ‘, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 


LonpboNn.— Oct. 6,— For the construction of an underg) 
convenience ‘at the southern end of St, Martin’s-le-(. 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall, 


LONDON.— Oct. 6—For the repairing and repaint 
Abbey Mills pumping station, Abbey Lane, Stratford, a 
culars at the Engineer’s Department, LC,C, County 1 
Spring Gardens, S W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 6 —For the construction of an underg): 
convenience in Falcon Square. Town Clerk, Public tig 
Department, Guildhall, E.C. 

LONDON.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a repairing) 
and shops for electric rolling stock at Neasden for the + 
politan Railway Company. Mr. R. H_ Selbie, seciiz 
32 Westbourne Terrace, London. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE 60. L 


uacnercres ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“Sid 


Adapted for all Corstructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. 


|! 
y 


ee | 


HULL: Bisho 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., Ltd.), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT GLAZED BRICKS, | 


Hipperhoilme 


i ‘ 3 
: s She SHREWSBURY. 
THE ‘*‘SHREWSBURY ” SETTEE, well upholstered, 


spring stuffed, and coverei with artistic tapestry, finished 
with large oxidisei copper nails, £2 19s. 6d. : 


Works, 


LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 16 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER 
j aie HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. _gaagea 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


STERLING SILVER ‘‘ QUEEN ANNE” AFTER- 
NOON TEA, SUGAR, AND CREAM SERVICE. 

Medium-size set, capacity of Teapot, ? pint 248s. 6d) 
Large-size eet, capacity of Teapot, 1 pint €3 1¢s. 6d. 


HALIFAX. — 


HE ‘*SHREWSBURY ” EASY © 
: upholstered, spring stufted, av 
artistic tapestry, finished with lor 
copper nails, £1 15s. ‘ 


i 
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—Oct. 25.—For the construction at the corner of 
; oa Uae of Me inderetowrd convenience for both sexes. 
1 Francis Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich 


(1, SE. 
JANCHESTER.— Oct. 

.2t municipal schools, 

x, of the School Bu 


{ chester. : : 
ncaa Oct 12 —For construction of a toeing wall at 


ase of a cliff at Newgate Gapway, Margate. Mr. Edward 
Dice: town clerk, 18 Cecil Square, Margate. "3 
‘JypHURST.—Oct. 8,—For alterations and additions to 


10.—For the erection of the Alfred 
Harpurhey, Manchester. The Chair- 
ildings Sub-Committee, Deansgate, 


. ence and stabling at Bepton, near Midhurst, Sussex. Mr. 
7 am Buck, architect, North Street, Horsham. 
| ADIHAM — Oct. 12.—For widening Padiham, Lancs, 


dred bridge on both sides in two skew brick arches, the 
) nents, pier, wing, retaining and parapet walls being in 
~mry. Plans may be seen and copies of the specification 
1, bill of quantities obtained at the County Bridgemaster’s 
fe, Preston. 

ICKERING. 
ickering, Yorks. 
o rnors, Pickering. 
(ONTEFRACT —Oct. 10 —For the erection of a free library 

alter Row, Pontefract. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, 
ctects, Pontefract. ; 

‘ORTLAND.—Oct. 27.—For additions to the police station 
ortland, Dorset, including the erection of six cells and 
ae, &c. Mr. E. Archdall Ffooks, clerk to standing joint- 
) nittee, Sherborne, Dorset. 

ORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 23 —For the erection of a school of 
1 departments (boys, girls and infants) in place of the 
«nt Milton school building (mixed and infants). Messrs. 
a: & Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, Landport. 

UDSEY —Oct. 6,—For the erection of new shed buildings 
‘nion Mills, Pudsey, Yorks. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, 
ark Row, Leeds. 

“ALFORD.—Oct, 5 —For the erection of a brick boundary- 
4 at Wallness electricity station, Frederick Road. Particu- 
r nay be obtained from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
1 rd. 

COTLAND.— For the erection of Ramsay’s new sanatorium, 
éxe of Allan. Mr. Charles G, Soutar, architect, 30 White- 
| 5treet, Dundee. 


ILECTRIC 


)RO-EXTRACTORS. 


—Oct. 5 For the erection of grammar school 
Mr. J. D. Whitehead, clerk to the 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, (LASPE 
it i 
LIMMER, LONDON,” |! 


the Asphalte supplied 


| FINEST 
7 Freehold Mines in the 


HYDRO” MADE. 


e LIMMER ASPHALTE 


FoRM of Busts 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE : 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 

Lawn Tennis Courts, BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 


Every {information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Office 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.O. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o! 


SCOTLAND.— Oct. 5 —For the erection of a block of shops 
and houses in Portsoy. Mr. R UD. Pratt, architect, Town and 
County Bank Buildings, Elgin, 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 5—For the erection of head-master’s 
house and janitor’s house at Lumphinnans, Lochgelly. ¢ Mr. 
William Birrell, High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SCOTLAND.— Oct. 14.—For the erection of proposed new 
generating station and tramcar-shed at Kilmarnock. Mr. W. 
Middlemas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct 17.—For the erection of new gasworks at 
Eschiels, near Peebles. Mr. Wm. Buchan, town clerk, 
Peebles. 

SHIBDEN.—Oct. 10—For the erection of a house at 
Shibden, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh and Graham 
Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

SHOREDITCH.—Oct. 6.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
5 Hoxton Square, N., to be used as stores for the electricity 
department. Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town 
Hal), Old Street, E.C. 

SOUTH KIRKBY.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of a caretaker’s 
lodge at the smallpox hospital, near Kirkby Quarry, South 
Kirkby, Yorks. Mr. Richardson, architect, Hemsworth. 

WALES.—For the erection of ten or more houses, Tredegar, 
Mon. Mr. W. S. Williams, architect, Tredegar, 

WALES.—Oct. 5.—For additions to the Newtown (Mon) 
County Intermediate schools. Messrs. Teather & Wilson, 
architects, Andrews Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Oct. 5—For the erection of a mixed Board 
school to accommodate 270 scholars at the Varteg, near 
Pontypool. Messrs, Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, New- 
port, Mon, 

WALES —Oci. 6.—For the erection of a cottage at Legacy, 
neat Ruabon, North Wales, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G, K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

WALES.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a cottage at Raglan 
Road level crossing, near Llandenny station, Mon, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station. 

WALES.—Oct. 6,—For extension of the goods shed at 
Maesteg station, Glam, for the Great Western Railway Co. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

WALES.—Oct. 9.—For the erection of five houses and 
shops at Cwm, near Ebbw Vale, Mr. Ernest N. Johnson, 
architect, Risca. 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


_, GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall. 


EC. 
SUPPLIED. 


THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 


fe lace COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FRENCH ASPHALTE C0 NARBOROUGH, near LBICESTER. 
, 0 SsSssxaz 


IWR 
( x6 “~s j 


: FLOORS. 


from the Company’: 
SEYSSEL Basin. 


1 CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 

Linhope Street Works, 

ss Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel 0ak and Hampstead. 

Tel. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, ‘* Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING: 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems pos-ess, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.¢. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 


Series, all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 


GILBERT WOOD & GQ. Ltd., 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London E.O. 


ARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ey re ’ Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


SB 
MOS 


. 


Catalogues Free, 


EY FIRE CLAY €0, 


‘ch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


- 


Requires no Nuts, Beits, Screws, or Packing. 


, oe. Bo ee 

ves ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ee Chali VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
ore WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Pein to, And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
LARGEST STEAM WHELI-BorING Toors mx THE KINGDOM. Belt aha pia raw scion Es 


LL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Application to The Publisher. 


i VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. ies 
- XIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 64. 
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Seven Sisters, near. Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, 
Neath. 


WALES.—Oct. 12 —For the erection of classroom, cloak- 
rooms, offices and boundaries at Nantyglo school, Aberystruth. 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL —Oct. 10.—For the erection of three 
kouses in Colwyn Road, West Hartlepool. Mr. Francis E. 
Boaz, architect, York Road, West Hartlepool. 

WALTON CREEK.—Oct. 9.—For the erection of a coast- 
guard station, consisting of five houses, watch-room, store- 
rooin, &c , at Waiton Creek, Essex. Quantities can be obtained 
on application to the Director of Works Department, 


ANNFIELD PLAIN. 


For the construction of settling tanks, concrete floors anc, 
works required to be done in connection with the te 


it 


tions to the sewage-disposal works at Kyo, Annfield iE 
Durham. Mr. T. J. TROWSDALE, surveyor, Council (;; 
Hare Law, Annfield Plain. 


R. T. Johnson 


W.G. FAWSETT, Annfield Plain (accepted ) 


- £5358 
wy 437) 


BILLERICAY. 


For laying about 585 yards lineal of 9-inch and 6-inch dis\, 
stoneware pipe sewer, with manholes, &c, in Back |}; 


Admiralty. 


WHITEHAVEN.— Oct. 14.—For alterations to the Brow Top 
beerhouse, Wellington Row, Whitehaven. 


michael, architect, Parton, Whitehaven. 


Mr. Wm, Car- 


High Street and Norsey Road, Billericay, Essex, | 
R J. W. LAYLAND, Billericay, Essex. 


g-inch Sewer. 


WHITEHAVEN.—Oct. 14.—For alterations to the Shakes- F. Johnson . : i £748 8 
peare hotel, Roper Street, Whitehaven. Mr. Wm. Carmichael, Parsons & Parsons + 5; peg 2 
architect, Parton, Whitehaven. T. W. Marsh - 6665 

YORK —Oct 14.—For the erection of the new general Re > - 6565 
offices at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. Thee ao - 6505 
William Bell, the Company’s architect, at York, 1 As a a 2 

. . . . ° ‘ 9) 
eer . Jenner : : : ae a ) 
. Anse : : : . : + 508 | 
TENDERS. Wilson, Border & Co. : : ; ; re Ro i 
= = Roperts & Co, Hornchurch (accepted) . need 7 1b 
ABBEY WOOD. Pa 
For, the erection of a temporary public elementary school at Fe jeumcen ULE es 
Crossness, Abbey Wé6od, Kent, to accommodate 150 Peas & partene . 4 
children. Mr. W. EGERTON, architect, 12 Queen’s Road, Gunes : a 
Erith. 4 ‘ E . . e . a - 
J.McManus £109 0 ol AT Gailey ii 
Humphreys Limited - 863 © O| RopeRts & Co. (accepted ) 17> 
W. Harbrow Bos a0 ae Iles & Son . ; : 5 2. 17) 
Enness Bros. . 798 0 ©} PW. Marsh = eT 
F. Smith & Co. pre: Buxton & Jenner e.g) nD 
F. Spencer & Son 785 15 0 ‘ 
Mitson & Harrison . : 769 0 QO | 
T. J. Hawkins & Co. a ee OO 570 380) BOSTON, 
R. Iles, Ltd. ; : . ; c A 697 0 oO ay? , 
J. B. SquirRE & Co., 20 Victoria Street, West- For painting at the cemetery, Boston, Lincs. 
minster, S.W. (accepted ) 645 0 O H. HACKFORD, 12 Wormgate (accepted) £1) 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., | 
have REMOVED to | 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


{ 
| 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities’ Box, 14”x 9" 5”, 2s. each. 
Tole. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London." 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 

39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 
OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


: SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. — 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, BA aU VENTILATORS, 
, &e. 


Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


M Oo N OG RAM S 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. ; 

5 Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 L ‘very St. Birmingham. 


= 


DRAWING OFFIC 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. _ 
POORR’S Tracing Papers (40 different lic 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paps 
7Sinches wide). ne |. 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different xin) 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ar 3c 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVA 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOC: 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOG) 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAN 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHIS 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bi 
: WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminst 

Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, 


LIGHTNING _ 
CONDUCT. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erecto, 


W. J. FURSE &( 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHS. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church 8p5 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.) 


JOHN CLARK, L' 


(i) r BLooMSBURY BRASS & 'R 
ALLL LN 
ATT 


46 & 47 HIGH svi 
\ 
mu 


NEW OXFORD sr , 
anufacturer of ever)é 

INT me 
WO) WIRE WW 


of useful and orn 

PTT steves, time sere 
ils, -Wirework\ 

TTT] case, wis. 
STITT! e2ecte ton ton ot 
NNUAL 
LAAN 


TELEPHONE 2495 G8 
OLUME LXIX. OF THE AR 
V Handsomely beund in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, ¢ 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


| 


| 
der, 2, 1903.] 
————————— a — 
| BRIDLINGTON. 
>the construction of a public urinal on the Crane Wharf. 
| Mz. E. R. MATTFEWS, borough surveyor. 
H : ‘ 3 
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BRISTOL. 


For the erection of school buildings in Hanham Road, Kings- 
wood, near Bristol, to accommodate 992 children. Messrs. 


/H.Hudson . - : - £241 15 0 JNo. Mackay & Sons, architects, Kingswood, Bristol. 
\", Barnes . A A - 219 0 90 Quantities by Mr. MAYNARD FROUD, Bristol. 

| Limon. . . . ’ ' . anal inl O'¥ O H. Forse & Son . é : . £14,509 0 0 
| SAWDON (wccepted ) . . . : se 1ohimcae-O Walters & Son : 13,570 ore 

-, the lengthening of the Clough bridge and the construction Bennett Bros. . 13,385 0 0 
of a retaining-wall to hold _up the proposed widened road- E. Love . 12,885 0 o 
way of Clough Bridge Road. Mr. E. R. MATTHEWS, J. Browning 12,734 0 0 
borough surveyor. (. Humphreys 12,689 0 o 
H. Hudson. : ; : £408 19 6 E, Clark . . 12,600 0 oO 
“Mosk 5 : } ; : A “acm 6.0 Stephens & Bastow 12,418 0 Oo 
' Barnes. - > ; : ‘ : 318 16 oO A. J. Beaven 12,392 0 0 
SAWDON (accepted ) ; , ZAG On O W. Cowlin Coon. 12,350 0 O 

repairs to 1 Victoria Terrace. R. Wilkins & Sons . Ee eee. SST 87 ORO 
LIMON, Bridlington (accepted) . wLGrIOn. O sss - JEFFERIES, Oldland Common 

the erection of a greenhouse near Quay Road. Mr. E. R. Te ee ne \ ; : : : : ee oO : 
MATTHEWS, borough surveyor. 795 19 
ywe & Sons é 3 : ‘ 23 5a OO Plumbers and gasfitters, 
H. Hudson 10. 2055105 0 Slade & Co. - : - - 789 0 oO 
Flintoft 185 10 oO A. J. Tutcher 730 0 0 
neeshaw 177 On kt G. F. Tuckey 684 0 0 
Limon . 172510 uO A. S. Scull 670 0 oO 
E. Yeomans 1G fo)" oy Ke} J.E B. James 662 oo 
’. Hoggard 166 II 5 Sale Povey) . ; : ‘ 619 0 oO 
Sawdon . : ; < - 166 0 oO J. WILKINS & SON (accepted). 595 0 oO 
& F. Everingham . , ; : LG2aOmO A. E. Wilkins . : : 5940 O 
A. Booth. ‘ : ; - 160 14 O 

Barnes . ToS Sere Heating. 
Corner . 145 10 6 Dark Bros. 748 14 O 
Robson Ti46 50 Bradford . : : : : é 599 15 oO 
’. A. Storr . 144 00 A. H. SKINNER & Co. (accepted) . 452 0 © 
ork: eae : 1375 1oms9 J. Weech & Son* : : 4 405 0 0 
Day. s : : i 128 5.0 J. Williams & Son* { : : 2 420 0 O 
'. NETTLESHIP (accefted ) . P27 210) 0 * These tenders did not supply sums according to instruc- 

"| papering and painting 1 Victoria Terrace. tions, which, if been added, would appear higher than the 
DUNN, Bridlington (accepied) . ean lb O accepted. 


BURNLEY. 
\ sinking a 12-feet diameter pit 89 yards deep, finished 
with g-inch brickwork, at Bank Hall Colliery, Burnley. 
J. HOLLAND (accepted ). 


Board. 


CROYDON. 


For new schools at Thornton Heath, Croydon, for the Schoo 


KERRIDGE & SHAW, Cambridge (accepted) . £16,629 0 Oo 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


G TAR PAVING, 


| ificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


1 SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
tite Manufacturers & Contractors. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 
jae MOULDINGS 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 
Ke) F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


K-J 
lad VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEEBS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


| 
). W. HOBMAN & CO. 
C FTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.. 


ITCHELL & CO. 


! Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
LIN HOUSE, S56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


1 description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
et of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
| Private Buildings, &c. 


lied. _ Trial order solicited. 


ull 


| 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Layatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


—~ 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 185?, 


fF, James Bedford & Co. 


. (Buccessors to 
) CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
='\ Well made in strong Zina 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


eS 
SEZ 
SSS 
SESE TZA 
BESASeaeSza ee 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


|Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
| Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Foofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &>. 


CONTRACTOR TO j8%-53 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. (“4 


ESTABLISHED 
ys 1851. 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


_T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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Se 
COLCHESTER. HACKNEY, 
For the erection of a pair of cottages in Mersea Road. Mr. 


r ly of electricit ] 

J. W. START, architect, res Chambers, Colchester, piacere miade : y res J STEP Mane : £25940. 15 
Potter & Son. . : : dull Spey Tojo) St. Helén’ssCable:Co: ; : x a 21893 Pie 
R. J. Moore. : : ‘ ‘ ; 5 = 2050.0. © Callender Cable Co.. ; : . 2,890. 3 
Dupont & Co. . : ‘ : : . - 650 0 o British Insulated and Helsby Cables 2,803 sale 
W. C. Theobald . : ° : : c Se 500 O10 Henley’s Telegraph Works, . 24614 of 
Se a 3 : ‘ é : : : Bye ore) Siemens Bros. & Co. : Brey. 2 

alme ‘ : ; . : : : : oO % 
Runnacles . . . 07 On 0 uy ise cce re eee 70 
W. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepted ) ; =e A090", 0 

Honemone Arc lamps and pillars, 

For the erection of a dwelling-house in Church Street, New Century Arc Light Co., Ltd. : + 1,510 06 
Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. JAMES COWAN, surveyor, ay, age oe cle Ltd. ‘ ee 123 
Eg t 1,26) I 

gremon Apnea ters. Johnson & Phillips y : : : : eo ode 

J. Moffat, Egremont, mason, &c. beards ae Lt < : Bed 16 

T. & W. Robinson, Egremont, joiner, &c. Johnson & Phillips . 3 ; ’ : ’ ed me 

LL ree der Be ee 1 Crompton & Co, Ltd. 1,167 a 
. Lyson ons, Calder Bridge, slater, plasterer, Grae, & ra ; 

pton Co., Ltd. 1,160 1 
sa abhi o Oliver & Co. 5 : . Rae) L119 ok 
FOLESHILL. Oliver éCo, . 6 . . : : » I,1It 10; 


For alterations and additions to the union infirmary. Mr, 
A. E. NEWEY, architect, 


For 500 electrolytic meters, Reason Manufacturing G, 
. Isaac & Son : ; ; ; f ; £2 535.0 


O | 36s. 6¢. and 60s. per meter, according to size.* For 509 mor 
Kelley & Son : : - : : 247 © © | meters, Ferranti, Ltd., 36s. and 1175. per meter, according y 
J. Goode . c ; : : : - 238 0 O|size* Engine foundations, In consequence of the decease f 
Shortridge & Denyer . - 235 15 O|} Mr. B. E Nightingale, whose tender had already been accep! 
Watts & EDMONDS, Bedworth (accepted). * 217 0 ©} by the Council for carrying out the construction of the engi: 
GRIMSBY. foundations, it has been necessary to prepare the contract; 
For the erection of a residence, Bargate, Grimsby. Mr. | the names ‘of his. successors, Messrs. A. C,, W, Hy, A, . 
HERBERT C. SCAPING architect, Court Chambers, | F- 4. and P. G. Nightingale. 
Grimsby. + : 
Alewins © Goodhand : . : ‘ . £1,;497' 0 Oo Recommended fox ae a 
J. Waterman . A ; ° ; «71,485.10. 0 
Gilbert & Kirton : el SOTO 6 
SMITH & Hopson, Grimsby (accepted) | Hels40O=s00 30 5 
GUILDFORD. mm 
For work at the workhouse in connection with the utilisation | For the erection of a house in Hill Top Road. Mr. C._ 
of the rain-water, as the construction of a tank, laying of HUTCHINSON, architect, 11 John — Bedford Row, 
pipes, &c. F. W. Baverstock : ; gah 0.) 
H. Capp & Son, Artillery Teriace ( (accepted) £96.90 A. W. WOOLF, Herne Bay ( (accepted). ; ; 4% 0) 


HAM HILL STONE, 
__DOULTING STONE. 


HILi AND DOULTING STONE Co. ) 


apices The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON; STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR} 
heme 


95 
Se Concrete Pavini 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 
ARTIF {| AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wino 
Dressings, &e. Fireproof Floors and Stairs 


F. BRADFORD & Co. HOMERTON, LONDON, Ni 


FOR ALL CLIMET: 
WATER-PROOF., _ROT-PROt. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Wor UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jotsts. Placed under Floor Boards an 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 18! 


W. SALTER & CO 
se SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other | 
‘Asphalting work. All communications to— 


087 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


k a 
ede 


Mi 
iH a 


| 
| 
| 
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¢£U PPLEMENT 
3 Set 
IPSWICH. ISLEW ORTH—continued. 
he arc and incandescent lighting and power circuits and Castle Road. 
fittings in generating station, offices, car-shed, workshop RaESwalker : Ae 
| and refuse destructor house, Nowell & Co... ; a : 1,195 ac 
Ww. Barclay , : 2h 834 5 6 Free & Sons. : A ‘ : ; "1; 178.0} 0 
‘Lea, Son & Co.. a) See . 1,469 19 2 J. Meston . : ; . ; : ‘ e4Bt24. 9 0 
Woods, Slacke & Co. " - 5 ; ee 1,419 Li 10 Neave & Son". : ; : ; . I,108 o oO 
D. Firth & Son. ¢ - See ZOOmey 110 E. Iles, jun, : E ; : E . 1,096 0 0 
Tamplin & Makov ski, Ltd. ; : : SSL FONLOMS Kavanagh & Co. : : ) : : wal,0o5m1 Oe GC 
A.C. Dickens . q at, TS 2e10l. 4 Mowlem & Co.. ’ , : c : | 1,083 0 0 
HALL & HACKBLOCK, Ipswich (accepted )* ets A Deel Lawrence & Thacker F ; eee. . EILCGS) xo" o 
(c. N. C. Maure : ee COAGL 7G T. ADAMS (accepted ). 2 , 5 ; . 41j098 0 0 
* To be completed in five w eeks from date of acceptance. Nottingham Road. 
ove amounts include £80 for contingencies, A. C. Soan , : ; ‘ P 2 . 25.0 0 
Rk, Swaker ; é ji : 3 ‘ 487 0 0 
Nowell & Co. . F : - ; : ; 465 0 @ 
ISLEWORTH. Free & Sons . : : : , b a aces cata 
‘r street works in Castle Road, Loring Road, Grainger Road, J. Meston. J i , f : : ; ia Nea 
Nottingham Road, Isleworth. Mr. P. G. PARKMAN, sur- Neave & Son . : ‘ ; : ; 41 0 © 
veyor, Town Hall, "Hounslow. EB, Hes,jun.. . ; : i : : Braet” 6 
Loring Road. Mowlem & Co . 427.0 0 
5 : Kavanagh & Co. 26 
C. Soan : os . : é ~ (£854pnOo : 4 0 oO 
s Swaker 853 0 0 Lawrence & Thacker 4220 0 
Nowell & Co. ; ° : ; ; ; . 796 0 O T. ADAMS (accepted ) 420 0 0 
Free& Sons . 2 , ‘ : : - 790 0 O : 
ec CY 6 eager 
Neave & Son . a ; - ‘ ; : 759 © O| For enlarging and repairing the Church Street schools. Mr. 
E. Iles, jun. . : : A : : : 740 0 O W. W. Larmor, architect, Banbridge. 
Kavanagh & Co. . - < - : ; 1s rome) T. Collen . ¢ : : ; ; , £1,240 0 0 
Mowlem & Co.. : é < : . : 245-0. @ D. Cromie . . = - : : 022-80 oO 
Lawrence & Thacker : : 732 ome) J.Small_. : : , F ; . . 963 0 0 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green, N ; (azcepted ) : : 720)-O0% G J. Graham ; : F ; é - » 945 90 9G 
Grainger Roca. D Dalzell. ‘ : 860 o c 
R. Swaker : : ae $ ; . : 745 0 0 H. & J. MCKEown, Bee ‘(accepted ’ ve 776 12 0 
Nowell& Co. . : : : ; . 688 o o| For addition to the gate lodge, People’s Park, Limerick, for 
Free& Sons. : : : 5 ( ee GS iter Ono the Corporation. 
J. Meston . : : : é ; : 660 0 oO P. Corboy . 3 . ‘ : . ; £93 ‘0.0 
Neave& Son. . : : : : OS 22OL.G R, Gleeson - ; : : : ; EenSo +6. 3 
Kavanagh & Co... E - : : 5 EY Oe P. Molloy . ; : 75.0 0 
Mowlem & Co. eee. * : : 2 4633170) 0 J. Hannan : 7 08 0 
E. Iles, jun. . ; ; : : : 589 0 O P. Bourke. : 74 0 O 
Lawrence & Thacker ; . : : , 630 0 O Barclay & McDonnell . 65 10 oO 
T. ADAMS (accepted ) : : : : : 622/40 -0 J. MULCAHY, Queen Street (ac cepted) . Somat 6 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


BALDWINS, bo. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


s GALY? CORRUGATED 


AND 


- PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
- TIN‘PLATES & TINNED:SHEETS 


SES TEDE —_ HILUPS 


WRITE FoR Price Lists AND SAMPLES, 


| SON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


-EL.DON STONE. 


WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

it e for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W LS 
testified by its use for upwards of three centur ies. 
2 ON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNE ss| 
| with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


| For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


i) {OOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
ES 


|VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
IGK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


(ORGE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
ete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contracteess| 
EW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
L WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Nh Address, “CONORETE, HALIFAX.” Telephone No. 360. 
A 


HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” Base % : | : —_ 
ATENT GLAZING acrernatinc « coNTMUQUS ener 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YoRKS. § DIRECT COUPLED | RON WORK. 


ala ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


EADING GASES for THE ARCHITECT. | 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 


zate Cireus, London, E.0, HAND POWER. | §& FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


J 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


THE SAFETY. LIFT AND Hea) 


| 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


|KEIGHLEY. LICHFIELD. p 
For the construction of two settling tanks, 37 fees ‘s 

8 feet each; two filters, 19 feet by 15 feet by 8 ea 
detritus, «ffluent and flushing chambers, five new ral 
holes and sundry repairs to and cleansing af pres 
sewer. Mr. W. E ROGERS, engineer, Rugeley. it 


For painting the whole of the external wood and ironwork of 
the isolation hospital, Morton Banks (including railings, 
but excluding the smallpox buildings and the new scarlet 
fever pavilion). 

RENNARD BROS., Bingley (accepted) . : 25060 0 


Langley Bros. & Tozeland . F , 
W. D. Oakley. ee 194 
KNUTSFORD. Woop & Sone. Lichfield (accepted) pitas ok 
For the providing and fitting-up of steam and other cooking MIDDLETON. 


apparaius at.the workhouse. Mr. ROBERT J. M‘BEATH, 
architect, Birnam House, Sale. 


For \the erection of a shepherds’ hall at Middleton, Kir's 
Moorwoop, Sons & Co, LTD. Sheffield 


Lynn. 


Re R. Wildbur . ° : 3 ; ; = ek RG 
(accepted ). : ; 3 : . : 37S Or A eee as se 
Joy 2Bonewre 3 : : : ; : =B28 Ol 
I.BICESTER. E. Knape «jj. 0) 0 
J. Spalding . "292 120 
For enlargement of head post office. A. Tash, Langley & Co. ; : ; Fs 
J. E Johnson & Son _. £12, IBV AIO’ ZO 186-50. *O Renate ; 3 Mee ; a 4. 
E. W. Beech . : : 11,984 0 0 Bel Gi © : Sais 90 
G. Dusebury . ‘ ; Me ULbInhOOmLS 110 1oy at 6 NOTTINGHAM. 
J.Chapman .  . «. ~—._—*2TI,202 9 175 9 ©} For the erection of house, Sherwood Rise, Nottinghs, 
Jp Ape Claytonee ey ete EG ECOmO1O oy 2125 O70 Messrs. CALVERT & GLEAVE, architects, 18 Low P>. 
O. Wright : : 5 RLOOGS OO 120/70. 0 ment, Nottingham. 
C. Wright - 2 : y JOC Oe 125 OO ‘ 
i Herbert: .. 10,845 0 Oo 1301.0 9c0 CRANE, Ltd. (accepted) . \ 5 a uaa ola 
H. HERBERT & SONS (acceptea) 10,780 0 O 13990 510 POULTON. 
A. Credit old materials For disinfecting laundry, &c., as a the. small-pox - hospi 
at Poulton, near Dover, _ HENRY E,. STILG, 
borough engineer. 
LYTCHETT MINSTER. G. Lewis & Sons ; ; an Ol0 
For street wo1ks and building new culverts at Lytchett Minster, Gann & Co. 2 : > creates © . 395 oc 
Dorset. Mr. R. T. S. SEYMOUR, surveyor, Wimborne. J. Morgan . + 2 = SDS 0/0 
T Street. i : ” _ : £2 692 13 9 G. MUNRO, Dover (accepted ) 1° 8 Se eames TO\0 
P. Tryhorn & Sanit 3 c : 5 2,618 16 oOo ROTHERHAM. 
W. P. Saunders ; A 4 ; 4 5 2 246 1O,eO : eee 
G. Blaney. E : F : : : . 2,235 17 6 For street works in Claremont Street and Pitt Street. 
S. Ambrose . : s - : 5 5 Bioepreit 7A Pitt Street. | 
J. Wyatt . : - , : : : pe? O47 BAOn oI Hadfield & Co. . ; + ak aes 3 . A215, 1616 
G. T. Budden . : - : : . 5 Rifclelsy aoe ce J. Cooper - 2 eee F 2 : aie 4/2 
Grounds & Newton . : F ‘i ; PT O00 O10 R Snell . 5 ; Pp ‘ : WEZOL.. §\C 
Gates & Gulliver. ; a BESS | By H. Wake . 4s eR OZ 
H. C. BRIXEY, Parkstone (accepted ) : el. 210 C. GREEN & Co, Rotherham (accepted) 5 ~i62. 12\c 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 H}o 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHN 

is “ = | s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON(( 

<< eee 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 


[ 
Delder meat, ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. |, i 
Leeds; and 14 King Street, Leeds. 4s 


Queenhboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR ey SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Builds 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., F 
—— EE rere 


Overhead Travelling Grane 


For use in Also Makers of 
TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 


SAW MILLS, CRANES, 
ue _) STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE ; | 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY Ri 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 Gwhe nen bones 
In sizes from ¥ to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. CRANES. & a 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal tron Works, West orton, MANGHEST 
—____? rev aot were ‘neve sce 


Dees “ VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 Guiiaee | 


ESTABLISHED fi 


SHAW’ ASPHALTE™= 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. : 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: | . BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & gor, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Mma 


| 
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—_ 
| ROTHERHAM — continucd. | SOUTHAMPTON 
) Claremont Street | For supplying and fixing at the Portswood sewage farm one 
iifield & Co. . : ; : : ; “ipa jen | 6-inch and one 8-inch high-pressure direct-acting centri- 
hos ae oF : ; : : : : 7 Olam AGN fugal pumping engine, including all suction and delivery 
Kage f ; ; . 653 13 0} pipes, steam and other connections. Mr. J A CROWTHER, 
iWake ‘ ; a Prog iia eal borough engineer. 
> ., Rotherh cepted ) . : Ir G. Napier & Son, Ltd. . . : . -£444 0 0 
|iPREN & CO. Rotherham (accepted ) 558 14 4 | Easton é Bessemer, Lid vig pe ue net 
| orthington Pump Co, Ltd - ; : 7as9 30 OO 
SCOTLAND. | J.&H GWYNNE, LTD., London (accepted ) , 300 Ono 
-ye wiring of the memorial halls in Bennochy Road, Tangyes, Ltd. : : F : : : 2200ss050 
irkcaldy. ; i aah A. CROWTHER 
{IANCE ELECTRICAL Co., Edinburgh ee For ih oocd footpaths. Mr. J. A. CROWTHER, borough 
sted ) ee es 2 ReCunninghan . su’ st . £410 6 0 
Note.—Fittings to be selected later. Mendip Granite and Asphalte Co. 380 15 6 
-2erection of the Renfrewshire combination poorhouses A C W Hobman& Co . : : : & 355. 2,16 
Crookston. Messrs. MACWHANNELL & RoGERson,| Asphalte United. . © . . .  . 353 42 6 
chitects, 55 West Regent Street, Glasgow. ae S; : . . : . ph aet cP v4 
Es hetd fandérs .. Bradshaw on . : ; : é eO3T 427.9 
cep “ahs North of England Asphalte Co. . . : 6310 925 40 
.'enderson, 21 Oakshaw Street, Paisley, F. Osman . : ; : ; , : » 2061 o 
om £18,430 12 9) J, WAINWRIGHT & CO, LtTp., Shepton Mallet 
ixter & Son, 20 Catherine Street, Stirling (accepted ). A ; : : : - 2905 6 6 
vad, Glasgow, wright . - 7,437 10 0 
>: & Anderson, Barrhead, plumber . to SEB MIG. TONBRIDGE. 
Vibe 29 Craignestock Street, Glasgow, 2,729 12 10 For painting the iron fencing in the parish churchyard, and 
\ ; . . : 5 5 : Ze fe ; y 
araith & Winton, 129 St. Vincent Street, ina eae pata iron and woodwork at the bana 155 Ga No 
(asgow, tilelayer : : og eee SOA eT Deer WeBesen se ° . , : . . : ea 
‘obertson, 31 Argyle Street, Glasgow, Rieu ree . . . . : . . sae 2 
j ane ge : 5 : : : : : 
| tek ag 5 : ; ; ; r ‘ ea . W. BARTON, 7 Houseland Road (accepted ) . ae iLO 50 
t completion of the electric station in McDonald Road, Siren. : : : : . 5 ; > 18) TS) 
] inburgh | 
Accepted tenders UTLEY. 
cAndrew, Edinburgh, builders’ work . £16,829 0 o For the erection of stable, coach-house and harness-room at 
ath, Brown & Co., engineers’ work - 6,591 © oO Netherwood, Utley, Yorks. Messrs MOoRE& CRABTREE, 
2 architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 
STOCKPORT. Accepted tenders. 
‘eet works in Harvey Street and Apsley Street. Mr. | E. Smith & Son, Gorden Street, Keighley, mason. 
Jin ATKINSON, borough surveyor. R. Wade, 1 Kirkgate, Silsden, joiner. 
ng & Stafford : . : - £1,266 5 2 Midgley & Dinsdale, 39 Cavendish Street, Keighley, plumber. 
. Eva ; : : ids 235 OO W. Thornton, Bromley Road, Bingley, slater. 
HAYES, Stockport (accepted) . ‘ f 9522516 9 A. Sawley, Parson Street, Keighley, plasterer. 


eBATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


ELEGRAMS: * 
(LITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. wa worenceeets 
: » , ‘ ., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
‘cre? oe nine. Head Offices: BATE. Pmclodttanthaie PIMLICO. 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EASY. - 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oy, oN KS Pan 


QUARRIES. qal® ate git8® QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. § {u pr0" Seth: BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 ye & at COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. RO STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. | get or’ WESTWOOD GROUND. 
BRADFORD | pre m) obtained only of PORTLAND Registered 
DMARK, | ; | The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, P 


en eas - SS | =| STRADE MARK 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


‘ERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “ STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
rr RUANIEO, PURILANU, 


THE ONLY FILTER! 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


“Wherever the Pasteur Fizrer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 
SEND. FOR LIST “A.Q."’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


FRIES & SONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITGH, LONDON, E.¢. 


nt PASTEUR FILTER 
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WALES. WOODFORD — continued. | 


For an iron gate, a turnstile, railings, &c., to be fixed at Parc Back Fill. 
Brialu, Llansamlet. Mr. REES LLEWELYN, architect, T. Adams _ . ; : ; : £460 | 
Birchgrove House, Llansamlet. C. Bloomfield .  . + «(sue eaony| 

Evans Bros. . : , ‘ 3 : ; 39410 0 J. Jackson . : : : . . g - 388 1] 
D. BossER, Bethel Road, Llansamlet, near Swan- W. & C French . ; : . . ee eesOS | 
sea (accepted) . ; : 3 ‘ ; 5 etal ona PARSONS & PARSONS (accepied ) : = MMS 2 1\ 

For the construction of sewerage and sewage-disposal works a 

at Talgarth. Mr. R. E. W. Sree CiON eonneer ELECTRIC NOTES. 
E. Powell. . . « + +  « + £6,852 © ©} THE Southgate Urban District Council have unanim s 
E.H.Page . . - «© +. + + 5,949 14 2 | agreed to apply to the Board of Trade for a provisional 4 
J. E. Evans . , . . . . . 5,898 3 5 | authorising the generating, storing, distributing and selli: 
Johnson Bros. . , : . . . 5,710 © O| electrical energy for public and private purposes in the S 
W. H. Reading. _. : : ‘ 5 . 5,453 © © | gate locality. ie 
A. Braithwaite & Co. . ; : . 9 27 paul a0. A HUGE scheme has been promoted for the supp. 
G. Holloway . - + + + + + 5147 © ©| electricity and power gas throughout Cheshire Tn conjur i 
J. H. Macdonald 5,054 9 8] with the scheme it is intended to apply for powers to coni\u 


an electric tramway connecting Macclesfield on the oneji 
with Hazel Grove and Stockport to Manchester, and t¢ 


ss 


For the construction of water supply works at Talgarth 
R. E. W. BERRINGTON, engineer. 


J. E. Evans : : : : : : FL7,105 0 20 Macclesfield to Congleton, Sandbach, Crewe and Nantic 
J. Laing . : ; : . : . 4,857 © © | with a branch line from Macclesfield through Broken (p 
Johnson Bros. . : ; : : : . 4,4c0 0 oO! Henbury, Chelford, Knutsford to Warrington ‘The sci 
A. Braithwaite & Co : 4 E ‘ . 4,100 0 oO | will comprise tramways to open out inter-communication ji 
E. Powell . ; ; : ; ; , . 4,095 2 8 | all the towns in Cheshire Messrs. Rowcliffe & Co, of + 
P. Edwards : ; : : : : . 3,970 © © | Street, Manchester, who have forwarded details of the sc 
G. Holloway . : : 5 : 2 5035707) 20 20n| tomthe Macclesfield Town Council and Chamber of Comnr 
W. H. Reading. E BS hee ; : . 3,600 0 © | claim the scheme to be of the highest importance to Cheui 
cole) ———— 


J. H. Macdonald. ; : ; : ot 35 4:30 
For street works in Marlborough Road and lane at 


TRADE NOTES. 


rear? 

Cardiff. Mr. WM. HARPUR, borough engineer. | Messrs WARING & GILLOW, LTD., have secured 
J. E. Evans. . . . : : . . £664 © 5| contract for the fittings and decorations of the Sultan’s 
E, Osmond . é : F : : 2 - 403 5 6) barge 
OER: Williams) ie) 9h > wae eg eer Sek, Messrs. JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Limited, have declar| 
C. DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted). . . » 384.9 7 twenty-first Tieveaty dividend on the Preference shas 
WOODFORD. rate of 6 per cent. per annum Jess income-tax, payable ¢'< 

For street works in Claremont Grove, Woodford, Essex, and | after Monday, November 2 
Back Hill, Woodford. Bridge. Mr WILLIAM FARRINGTON, ON St Michael’s Day, September 29, a new clocky 
surveyor. Claremont Grove. new chimes adapted from one of Dr. Wesley’s anthes 
T. Adams . ; : . : ; ; . £626 17. 8 | Messrs. Wm Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Lee¢ ; 
C, Bloomfield. : . : 2 é . 599 © O| Newcastle, and first inserted in a public clock at Keighle) 
J. Jackson . ; , : ; : : . 594 10 10 | set going by Mr. Joseph Greenwood, of Malsis Road, Keh 
Parsons & Parsons. ‘ F : : 517. 0 ©} the donor, on his seventy-fifth birthday, an engravec) 
W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) . 508 0 0 being fixed at the entrance bearing a suitable inscription > 
DS = i 
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A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER “%& 


oF BRITISH MANUFACTUR' 


1 

I 

PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLAT’ 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. | 


} 
j 


q 


‘“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted | 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood,5 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. | 


ie 


‘“ WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint ma} 


applied over it. . 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTO. New Cross, London, 


t 
‘ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| 


ae 
_ MANUEL CHURCH, STOUGHTON, NEAR GUILDFORD. 


1} OF CHAPEL, ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM. 
"| 
| 


BROOM HALL, OXSHOTT. 


3srs. DENT & HELLYER announce that owing to their 
e premises being required by the London County 
» for the Holborn-Strand improvements, their business 
t removed to 35 Red Lion Square and 75 Theobald’s 
dW.C. The new and extensive premises are close to the | 
c Kingsway, the important new street now in course of 
Zon, at its juncture with Holborn, and are within seven 
1? walk of their old works in Newcastle Street, where 
‘ve been established over a century and a half. 

*; tender of the Columbian Fireproofing Co, Ltd, 
-» William Street, E.C., has been accepted for the steel- 
. reproof floors, gallery and Iandings required for Chil- 
i fanor, Hants, for which the architects are Messrs Colson, 
« & Nisbett, 29 New Bridge Street, EC ; and they are 
¢ ceeding with the work for the large mansion house of 
; , Park, Winchester, for which some short time ago they 
«d the contract for the constructional steelwork and 
rf construction, the architect of this work being Mr. 
| shall Mackenzie, A.R.S A., 343 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘own Council of Macclesfield have adopted the scheme 
[ R. E. W. Berrington, M.I.C.E., of Westminster and 
\ hampton, for the improvement of their sewage dis- 
] orks, at a cost of about 14,000/. 

"> foundation-stone of the new municipal offices in Earle 
e Crewe, was laid last week. The new buildings are on 
( poration’s freehold site near the Market Hall, and the 
ned cost, including furnishing, is 18,c00/. 

[s foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic church, to be 
ced to St. Hugh, was laid on a site in Earle Road, Liver- 
, 1 Sunday afternoon, by Bishop Whiteside. The church 
} built at a cost of 6,c00/, which sum has been given by 
\lliam Nelson. 


THE Reading Town Council having applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 20,000/. for the 
erection of an infectious diseases hospital, Mr. W. W. E. 
Fletcher, an inspector of the Board, held an inquiry into the 
subject matter of the application at the town hall, Reading, 
on Thursday morning. No opposition was offered. 

THE crisis in the New York building trade has reached 
an extreme stage, and between fifty million and sixty million 


; dollars intended for investment in New York buildings have 


been withdrawn owing to the ceaseless strikes. The employers 
admit that the notorious Sam Parks, the labour agitator 
recently convicted of extorting money, now controls the 
situation. 

THE question of securing additional office accommodation 
in connection with the Wallasey (Cheshire) District Council 
has resulted in a number of schemes being suggested, the North 
Meade estate, Seacombe, having been prominently mentioned 
as a Suitable site. The works committee now recommend that 
a committee of the whole Council be summoned to consider 
and determine upon a new site and the erection of public 
offices. 

Tue Duchess of: Bedford on Saturday afternoon visited 
Watford, where she opened a new wing added to the district 
hospital to celebrate the Coronation of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. The new portion of the hospital includes two 
nex wards for six beds each, various offices, a dental operating- 
room and a dark-room for X-rays, the whole being lighted by 
electricity and heated on the medium-pressure hot-water 
system. The cost is about 4,300/ 

CHARLES EASSON, a painter, residing in Dura Street, 
Dundee, met his death under sad circumstances on Saturday 
forenoon. Easson was engaged at work on the roof of a 
building in the western district of the city when his foot slipped 
and he fell on a glass roof. The force of the fall smashed the 
glass, and he tumbled into the flat below. He was picked up 
unconscious and died a few minutes later. 

On Saturday afternoon the Bishop of Salford laid a memorial- 
stone at the Roman Catholic schools and chapel of St Alphonsus, 
now in course of erection at Brooks’s Bar, Manchester, on 
land given by Sir H. de Trafford. The increase of the Catholic 
population in the district has necessitated this further pro- 
vision, and a new parish is being formed out of the existing 
one of St. Wilfrid’s, Hulme. The accommodation provided is 
three classrooms on the ground floor and two for infants, with 


» ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


» NEW BARRACKS and MILITARY 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W. 


{ 


| 


2 TOOTING BEC 
London, S.W. 


? BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, 
ies DARTMOUTH, Devonshire. 


ASYLUM, TOOTING, 


2 noted "*"_B.3IB. Facings and Rubber 
Bricks were used for the above impor- 


tant public works. 
MAS 
| 


LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


4 


total space for 300 scholars. Above these is the chapel. The 
building stands well back from the street, and at the entrance 
a presbytery is being built. The total cost will be 6,000/. 


ON the 23rd ult. the foundation-stone was laid of the new 
church for Glencraig and Lochore, Dunfermline. The building 
is being erected from designs by Mr. Robert Brown, architect, 
of Scotlandwell, at a point almost midway between the 
villages of Glencraig and Lochore, to accommodate 370 


worshippers, and when the necessity arises and funds permit, | 


a gallery will be imtroduced capable of seating an additional 
200 persons. At the rear of the building, the plans pro- 
vide for the erection of a hall, which will seat 100 people. 
It is expected that the building will cost between 1,400/. 
and 1,500/. 

THE wall of the moulding shop of Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Lawson, Combe & Barbour’s foundry, Belfast, one of the 
largest establishments of the kind in the United Kingdom, 
collapsed on Monday evening, the result being that several 
men were killed and others seriously injured. At the time the 
accident occurred eight men and two boys were engaged 
executing structural alterations at the foundry, and they all 
were buried in the ruins of a very high wall. It was not known 
for the moment what was the extent of the disaster, but willing 
hands at once set to work to extricate the unfortunate sufferers 
It was soon apparent, however, that so heavy had been 
the fall of material that it was hopeless to expect to rescue 
all the entombed men alive, and a correspondent, telegraphing 
later, stated that six dead bodies had been recovered, while 
two men who were brought out alive were so seriously injured 

- that but little hope was entertained of their recovery. - 


SPECIFICATIONS are being prepared with a view of calling 
within the next two months for tenders for the construction of 
the new Swansea dock, which is to cost close on 2,000,000/ , 
and cover an area of over 70 acres, with 11,000 lineal feet of 
quays. The new dock is intended to accommodate the Jargest 
vessels afloat, there being a minimum depth of 12 feet of water 
on the outer silt at low spring tides, and 19 feet 9 inches of low 
water at neap tides, as compared with 15 feet at Cardiff and 
Bristol Barry dock gives a depth of 25 feet 7 inches, and 
powers are given under the new Swansea Dock Act to lower 
the silt if necessary to a greater depth even than that of Barry, 
a deviation of 7 feet in the levels being provided for. Five 
important new railways will be laid down to feed the dock, the 
existing entrance channel is to be improved, and the half-tide 
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| prise will give the port a total of 125 acres. 
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basin of the south dock is to be enlarged The existing 
area of Swansea dock is 543 acres. and that of the bew 
AT a meeting of the Board of Management of the’ 
chester Royal Infirmary on Monday, Mr John Thomson 
chair, it was announced that it was intended to give no| 
the tenants on the Stanley Grove estate, the site of thip 
infirmary. The Chairman said communications had \e 
received from various tenants asking when it would be lc 
sary that they should vacate their premises. It was th; 
well, therefore, that the Board should pass a general reso iF 
and leave it to their legal advisers to arrange the exact date T 
resolution to which he would ask the Board to accede wa\| 
the authorities of Owens College (the transfer of the esj¢ 
the Infirmary Trustees not having yet taken place) be reqs 
to give notice to the tenants to quit the premises they rp 
tively hold on the Stanley Grove estate. The resolutio 
passed. , 


On the 5th inst. the free library which has beet p 
sented to the burgh of Govan by Mrs John Elder, was a 
by Dr Carnegie. The library is situated in the soute 
corner of Elder Park, and is entered from the corner i 
Thomson Street and Langlands Road intersect. The pri j 
elevation, which is towards the street, contains an en} 
colonnade that forms a centrepiece to the building, and |; 
mounted by a balustrade, in the centre of which is carv. 
Govan coat of arms, with the burgh motto, “ Nihil sine la}; 
The style of architecture is purely Classic, and the aim | : 
architect, Mr John Burnet, A.R.S.A, has been to mall: 
library as far as possible part of the park, from which it! | 
off by only a light railing. The building consists of 4 
floors. The basement is utilised as a book store, worlh 
packing-room and furnace-room. On the ground floi : 
the news-room (53 feet by 23 feet), reference librari¢ 
ladies and gentlemen, librarian’s room and a large comnit 
room. The lending library, which is 45 feet by 22 feet 3 ith 
and capable of accommodating from 30,000 to 40,0 0 voln 
is also situated on this floor From the corridor a stair» 
to the upper flat, which is to be used as a museum and julr 
room, there being separate compartments in the latter foi 
and girls. The three elevations overlooking the park arp 
simple yet dignified type, with a little carved enrichmit 
appropriate points. From the roof and over the main enlit 
there rises a small dome with flagstaff. | 
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GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 
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“ NORTON 
DOOR CHECK « SP! 


“THE KIND YOU HAVE ALWAYSI 


Suitable for every class of Do 


Is the first and best Door Check and » 
the Market. 

Superior to all imitations and com} 
Note this Trade Mark on H 
Door Springs you order or §f 
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AMERICAN AGENCIES, 
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VARIETIES. 


jitari hap2l has been erected at Selby on the 
AO atte vt The new build- 


Tite 


{ e old chapel, which dated from 1662. 
4) ormally opened on Thursday. 
W. G. R. SPRAGUE, the theatrical architect, has 
to larger and more central offices at Criterion 
ts, Jermyn Street. 
sw Roman Catholic convent and educational establish- 
bh been opened at Olton Court, Olton, by a community 
ri nuns who have left France owing to the operation of 
Vv aw. 
(GST the notices in the Guzeffe of the dissolution of 
‘1 ips we notice the names of Georges MEL Verlyck 
», T. Dunn, architects, of Adelaide Chamber:, Roding 
ord. 
Nw church at Gosberton Clough, near Spalding, was 
11 Saturday. The building, which has been erected at 
| 1,3207, will accommodate 120 worshippers. The 
. is been given the name cf SS. Gilbert and Hugh. 

i lorporation of Brighton mean to make a big effort to 
iuccess for the Aquarium, After the present Building 
; xhibition it is their intention to run an Inventions 
(1, starting in November next. 

2 i,sue of the She‘ch for September 23 will be seen a 
f e new Waldorf Theatre, Aldwych, the new thorough- 
« Holborn to the Strand. The architect is Mr. 

. Sprague, who is also architect for the new hotel 
y| adjoin the theatre. 

*\E, which did damage to the extent of over 2,coo/. 
ast week at the building works of Messrs Sherratt, 
dit Smallthorne, in Staffordshire Many stacks of 
. mortar-mill and the planing machinery were de- 
fi 

E ting has promised to present a new lectern to Ports- 
jnsh church. The lectern will be of gun-metal, and 

'2 only lectern made of that material in any church. 
«th’s church is an historic building, and is now under- 
)nsive renovation. 
school Board of Croydon, which shortly ceases to 
) r the new Education Act, sanctioned an application 
st meeting to the Public Works Loan Board for a 
jarly 20,700/. for the purpose of erecting new schools 
ron Heath. 


ON Friday morning last a fatal accident occurred on the 
new buildings of the Savoy hotel, Strand A girder was being 
hoisted by means of a hand crane when the jib of the crane 
gave way, Causing the men to let go. Unfortunately one man 
was killed and two others injured. 

THE general purposes committee of the St. Pancras 
Borough Council have under consideration the question of 
acquiring Mornington Crescent Gardens as a site {cr the new 
town hall, which would be so erected as to leave part of the 
site as public gardens. 

THE Billinghay (Lincs) parish council being confronted by 
a threatened water famine, and having alieady expended some 
200/, of the ratepayers’ money in unfruitful boring operations, 
have decided to engage Mr, Stone, a “water diviner,” of 
Bolingbroke, to locate a site where water can be obtained by 
boring. 

THE Rural District Council of Wolstanton have adopted 
the scheme of sewage disposal of Mr. R. E W. Berrington, 
M.IC.E., for Basford, Longbridge, Hayes and Harriseahead, 
estimated to cost 5,coo/., and application is being made to the 
Local Government Board for a loan to carry out the works. 

IN addition to the 3c,oco/. which is being spent by the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company on rebuilding 
the quay walls, raising the crane foundations, and erecting a 
new §0-ton crane at the pier-head berths at Troon harbour, a 
sum of 5,000/. is being expended on a hydraulic system of 
waggon haulage. 

THE Oakengates Urban District Council have instructed 
the engineer, Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, M I.C.E, to proceed 
with the carrying-out of the new sewerage scheme, and have 
accepted the tender of Mr. H. Holloway, Wolverhampton, for 
Contract No. 1. 

AT the Guildhall Alderman and Sheriff Sir John Knil!, 
Bart, was sworn into the office of Master of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Plumbers; and Dr. Robert Crawford, 
LL.D., ard Alderman Hind, into the offices of Warden and 
Renter Warden, respectively, on re-election for the ensuing 
year. 

NINE competitive designs were sent in for the new 
school at Gorse Hill, Stretford, Lancs. After a protracted 
discussion it was agreed to adopt the plan awarded by the 
assessor. The clerk reported that the Board of Education had 
approved by letters the sites for the Gorse Hill and Trafford 
Paik new schools. 


ic CU 
DIL. 


iTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 


leased to show the 20 B.H.P. Oil Engine to any 
n and can thoroughly recommend it.” 


> 


\y great pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
- Oil Engine which you supplied for driving the 
‘bh gives current of equal H.P. for Lighting and 
1 fotel. The Engine has now been in use almost 
° bree months, without the sligktest hitch. It gives 
s sfaction and the most favourable results.” 


le glad to know that the 8-Brake Oil Engine 
|ne time ago is giving me entire satisfaction. It 
Yy steadily—so much so that I am able to supply 
ght direct, without the’ slightest waver in the 


ify easily started. I should say your Engines are 
€1on as possible.” 


JNDALL & 


. Lordon Office—20 & 22 
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A MASONIC hall, which has been erected at Moville, 

Donegal, was opened on Thursday evening. It occupies a 
conspicuous site overlooking the green, and it is intended that 
the lower portion of the building will be used for general pur- 
poses, a spacious apartment being provided there which will be 
suitable for lectures and meetings. 
—~ Mr. CARTER, until last week the deputy engineer for 
Croydon, who has for some considerable time past most 
efficiently carried out the duties of, engineer and surveyor, was 
duly appointed last week chief engineer and surveyor, at a 
salary of 8co/., rising yearly to 1,200/.; this is an increase of 
3007. per annum to Mr, Carter. Some of our architect friends 
might cast covetous eyes on some of these municipal appoint- 
ments, 

THE Isle of Man Tynwald Court assembled last week, 
Lord Raglan presiding. A sum of 12,c00/, was voted for 
completing the purchase of the governor’s residence, and 
2,4332. was voted for carrying out additional improvements 
It is proposed to erect a new entrance hall and more adequate 
reception-rooms, and carry out various minor improvements, 
including the removal of the farmyard, which was in objection- 
able proximity ; 750/. was further voted to obtain the surrender 
of the lease of the farm. 

ON Saturday afternoon the new hall of the Airdrie Evange- 
listic Association, erected as a memorial of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilson and child, who were martyred in China during 
the persecution of the missionaries, was formally opened by 
Mrs. William Service, Coatbridge, while a memorial-stone was 
laid in the vestibule by Mr. John Wilson, M P, of Airdrie, 
Mrs. Service and Mr. Wilson being sister and brother of the 
late Dr. Wilson. The hall, which is seated for 700 people, has 
a suite of rooms, including a lesser hall adjoining. The build- 
ing has been raised by public subscription, the cost being 
2,8027 , of which about 1,000/, has yet to be subscribed. 


‘THE exhibition of the remaining works of the late Phil May 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, will open to the 
public on Monday, October 5, and will continue until the end 
of the month. The private view is fixed for the previous 
Saturday. Messrs, Ernest Brown & Phillips have arranged an 
interesting feature in connection with this exhibition, as they 
will show in an adjoining room a large and representative col- 
lection of water-colour drawings by Thomas Rowlandson, the 
famous caricaturist, Several of his most famous drawings, 
notably “Angelo’s Fencing Room” aud “ Dressing for the 


= 
Masquerade,” will be on view. Visitors will be ait, 
exceptional opportunity of comparing the works ¢\q 
great humourists of the eighteenth and nineteenth ce\y, 


EXTENSIVE changes have recently been madij 
nection with the Solihull Grammar School, the obje:} 
place this educational centre on a basis of thorougl 
to make it one of the most successful seats of learn 
Midlands. The old chemical laboratory at the ti, 
provision was regarded as one of the most deto-de 
country in connection with a grammar school, 1} 
behind the times, and a modern laboratory has beer) 
in addition to science and art rooms, rooms for the {\ 
physics, lecture-hall, reading-rooms, workshop, ik 
dormitories have been increased so as to provide ac) 
tion for an additional number of boarders. The (5 
new buildings, together with furnishing, &c, is ef 
between 4,c02/ and 5,000/, 


Major J. STEWART, R.E., Local Governmit 
inspector, held an inquiry in the Burslem counci: 
into the application made by the Town Council to br}. 
for the purpose of public sanitary conveniences toe 
under the Butchers’ Market. In reply to the ins 
town clerk stated that the rateable value of the orig 
present time was 145.7517, the amount of the ¢s 
loans 56,66c/. and the population 4o,coo. The \ 
went on to explain that the suggested improvee 
become necessary owing to the inadequate and ‘\ 
character of the present accommodation. The bo 
veyor submitted plans and a description of the pro}: 
tion, upon the thoroughness of which the inspect 
mented him. A vote of thanks was accorded to thi 
on the proposition of the Mayor, seconded by Alder) 

THE recently completed extension of St. Mars 
Catholic College, Blairs, N.B., was opened on Fridal: 
new block occupies three sides of a quadrangle, \ 
nected at the south-west by the old buildings. This 
have been carried out at a cost of 33,000/. from pl) 
R G. Wilson, architect, Aberdeen. A striking anci 
feature of the new building is a high square tower ¢ 1 
front surmounted by four turrets, each bearing finia\ 
arrows, while on the top of the central crown domis 
sentation of a golden mitre. The internal appoinie 
been arranged with admirable taste. The clasi 
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students’ quarters are spacious and comfortable, | 
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|i apartments and in the corridors the woodwork has 
1d with riclwartistic effect. 


rveek the new workhouse erected at New Cross, 
hipton, was opened by Mr. J. W, Sankey (chairman 
-d of Guardians) in the presence of a large gathering. 
cupies about 50 acres of land. The contract for the 
mounted to 156,870c/, and this is exclusive of the 
(1iture, road-making and boundary walls, nor does it 
fessional fees, which are stated to amount to about 
‘ie total cost of the gigantic undertaking will be 
e near 200,coo/, The area occupied by the buildings 
‘: acres, and provision is made for 1,246 inmates, 
ies and sixty other officers—a total of 1,326 The 
resent the appearance of a village, and are fitted up 
jjregarded an almost lavish style, with maple wood 
(3, mosaic tiled corridors, Doulton fireplaces and 
| opliances in every room In the grounds is con- 
¢ immense rain-water reservoir. 
¢ posal works, on the septic tank system, which have 
<ucted in connection with the new sewerage system 
> in Linlithgow, have now been set in operation 
Kare situated about a mile and a half from the town, 
yn area of about four acres. The process of filtra- 
_rification is: carried on by means of contact beds, 
And the Stoddart patent distributor. A portion of 
i :omposed of porous sand and gravel through which 
: passes from the contact beds and empties itself 
1 ining stream which has its outfall in the river 
[ septic tank is in two divisions, so that even when 
4: may be undergoing cleaning or repair the other 
} eration. The precess is the first of the kind intro- 
Sotland, and the patent distributor is also used for 
tle in connection with such works in this country. 
: orking has given every satisfaction. The engineers 
§. Warren & Stuart, C.E, Glasgow, and the con- 
I srs, Blair & White, of the same city. 


(‘th quarterly meeting of the Royal Society of Anti- 
f eland has been fixed for October 6 at 8 o’clock P.M. 
cty’s rooms, 6 St. Stephen’s Green, when a paper on 
onvent in the county Limerick will be submitted 
ee: members, and will be illustrated with lantern 
| usual social gathering for those belonging to the 
their friends will be held at 7.30, tea being ready 
b and Mr. Garstin, the president, will on the same 
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, 
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; 
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evening exhibit “two Irish political medals and two eighteenth- 
century views of St. Stephen’s Green.” The Society’s: dinner 
club will meet also at the Shelbourne hotel at 6 o’clock, and 
the usual business and election of new members will form part 
of the work of the evening. On the same day, however, an 
excursion has been arranged which should prove most enjoy- 
able to all who are able to join in it, and as it is confined to 
places within easy distance no expense is entailed on any 
members residing in Dublin or the vicinity. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral will be inspected by permission of and under the 
guidance of the Dean, Dr. Bernard, while. Sir Thomas Drew 
will discourse on the recent alterations: made in the sacred 
edifice, and the cross lately discovered there. The famous 
library of Narcissus Marsh, adjacent, will next be visited, and 
its curiosities shown by permission of the: librarian, when 
doubtless many citizens will for the first time realise what an 
uncommon “ King’s treasury” they own in: this old library, 
founded in the seventeenth century by the-learned Archbishop, 
and which is always called by his name, although its right title 
is “ The Public Library, St. Patrick’s.” Next the members will 
make the short journey to Kilmainham, and will be received at 
the Royal Hospital by Major Fielding, and here this interest- 
ing home for old soldiers, with its: beautiful rooms and chapel, 
will be inspected,, and all the objects of importance drawn 
attention to. Altogether a very pleasant programme has been 
put together for the benefit of the members, and although the 
places to be visited may sound familiar, the knowledge of them 
will be rendered more complete when accomplished under such 
favourable circumstances as above indicated, Another evening 
meeting will take place on November 24, 


THE BUILDING .TRADES. 


BUILDING operations are, despite the supposed stagnation in 
the building trades, proceeding throughout the country, 
although possibly the larger jobs are noticeable by their small- 
ness of numbers. Croydon Council passed plans at their last 
meeting for some 250 houses. The fact is that a spirit of 
nervousness and unrest is in the land, and it has become 
fashionable for our manufacturers to grumble at the state of 
trade. Evidences are, however, to hand that, although matters 
are far from brilliant as regards the building trades industries, 
yet, generally speaking, trade is not so bad as might be under- 
stood by the grumbling which is so frequently heard. 
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MODERN ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


‘THE problem of deciding whether the electric. or the hydraulic 
lift is best is one which frequently confronts architects in 
planning new buildings, with the result that owing to the 
absence of data concerning electric lifts, and probably some 


Fic. 1.—Moror AND GEARING FOR PASSENGER LIFT. 

suspicion as to their reliability, the choice most often goes in 
favour of the hydraulic lift. This decision has also no doubt 
been influenced by the somewhat greater first cost of electric 
lifts, without taking into account the fact that the cost of 
running the latter is much less than in the case of even high- 


pressure hydraulic lifts. It seems to be a strong argument in 


— 
favour of the electric lift that nearly all makers of 2 
lifts have turned their attention to electric lifts, arly 
vocating them against their former specialties, It j 
impossible for the advocates of the hydraulic lift \\, 
away the fact that in most, if not all, forms of h yai\l 
the power expended per stroke is the same wieiher 
fully loaded or almost empty, whilst with the electri 
energy taken is nearly proportional to the actual worth 

Amongst electrical engineering firms who hy! 
special attention to liftwork, Messrs. Penrose & Ch 
Farringdon Road, E.C., have been exceptionally sucis 
avoiding the troubles and breakdowns which see 
regarded as incidental to electric lift installatio, 
immunity is no doubt due to the careful design of thy 
and gearing, which possesses points of novelty comfie 
some other types as to render the same worthy 
notice. In the designs we illustrate, the leading ides 
to insure not only absolute safety of the lift and itso 
but also thorough reliability in working, coupled ji 
utmost possible economy in the consumption of curre,, 

It will be seen that an important feature is that {: 
controller and winding gear are all on one bed-plate,», 
lined up, fitted and rigidly bolted down. This arranin 
not only good from the point of view of eliminating | 
absorbing friction, but it brings all the mechanisni1 
place, where it can be carefully inspected and well love 
It is moreover exceedingly compact and can easilyo 
with in planning the position it should occupy, as it) 
little floor space. 

The whole of the working parts are enclosed, tt 
illustration the cover of the controller-box is removecs 
render the contents visible in the view. 

The provision of a suitable motor is one of thes 
conducive to the economical and efficient working of|| 
here Messrs Penrose & Co. have wisely adopted a ‘u 
which is at the same time fitted with some heavy sie 
which increase the torque at starting, and so enable | M 
be got rapidly under way. 

The shaft of this motor carries on its outer end | 
wheel shown, and between this brake wheel and theu 
is a worm gearing with worm wheel keyed on tothe |r 
as the lifting-rope drum shown on the extreme right. I 
mal position of the brake is “on,” the necessary preti 
secured by the weighted lever shown. The mechani 
trolled by a rope passing round the rope-wheel sho} 
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he shaft on which this wheel is mounted carries a cam, 
+ hen the wheel is rotated to start the lift raises the brake 
h hrough the chain and lever shown, thus leaving the 
ie free to revolve. The motion of this rope-wheel shaft 
1 din each direction by a stop. At its inner end this 
-jars by bevel wheels with a switch shaft on which are 
: | two switches. One of them is the reversing switch 
t 1e other is the actual circuit closer. The arrangement 
-| hat the reverse switch is closed in the desired direction 
e the other switch completes the circuit, hence the 
« of the reverse switch do not suffer from sparking, 
{sy are never opened or closed when current is passing. 
nin switch, however, at which the circuit is broken is 
¢l with a magnetic blow-out which effectually prevents 
» Above the switch shaft will be seen an arm pivoted to 
fof the switch casing, and carrying» at its other end 
c ieces which can pass over the starting-resistance con- 
\n the position shown in the illustration the current is 
che arm is held up bya small roller connected with the 
<> wheel. As the latter is turned round the roller 
5 om under the arm, leaving it free to fall by its own 
| A dashpot, however, causes the rate of fall to be so 
f,, no matter how abruptly the starting switch is flung 
(| rate at which the starting resistances are cut out is 
|, thus making it practically impossible to burn out the 
mature or blow the fuse by too heavy a starting 
ft 
¢ rux of the whole difficulty of applying motors to lift 
¢s the provision of a really efficient electric controller, 
ar one which can be operated with the hand-rope from 

-e cage, and Messrs. Penrose & Co. have met the 
is fully and satisfactorily in the above-described 
«ent, which works with the greatest possible smooth- 
nh precision. Z ; 
rods lifts the firm make a motor and gearing which 

| some particulars from that already described, the 
is chiefly tending towards greater simplicity, durability 
a bility of withstanding rough usage, and the brake 
eheld “on” by a spring instead of a weighted lever. 
€ro-magnet, through which the armature current 
| arranged to counteract the force of this spring. 
t tarting “up” with a heavy load the current is large, 
9 equently the electro-magnet is able to take off the 
c:he brake pressure. In starting “down” with a heavy 
whe other hand, the current required is small, and the 
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brake accordingly remains partially on, thus preventing the 
load getting out of control. The throwing out of the starting 
resistance 1s automatically controlled bya dashpot on the same 


principle as that already described, but the details are worked! 
out in a different manner, 


Fic. 2.—MorTor AND GEARING FOR Goops Lirt, 


Another pattern which Messrs. Penrose & Co. adopt is 
provided with a winding drum for chain, and is adapted to 
warehouse cranes, forming €qually as satisfactory an arrange- 
ment as those previously described. 


A word must be said as to the safety gear on the cage itself, 


this being of an entirely new design, but thoroughly tested for 
reliability under all conditions. 


Messrs. Penrose & Co. claim to have made their equipment 
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so efficient that, given the necessarydata such as length of 
travel, speed, load, probable number of journeys per day, &c, 
they are prepared to guarantee the cost of running. For 
instance, a passenger-lift carrying, say, three or four passengers, 
making fifty journeys per day at a speed of 150 feet per minute 
and a travel of 60 feet, with current at 23d. per unit, they will 
guarantee the cost not to exceed 5/. per year, or an average of 
fourteen journeys for one penny. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


We. have received from Messrs. S. Clark & Co., of Compton 
Works, Canonbury Road, N., a copy of their new and 
attractively got up price list of “Syphon” stoves. The heating 
and hygienic qualities of these stoves are so well known as to 
reqfiire no special description. We may, however, remind our 
readers that, owing to the system on which Clark’s patent 
“Syphon ” hygienic stoves are constructéd, the heat produced 
is pure, equable and agreeable, and no fumes or smell are 
given off, The stoves consequently require no flue-pipe, and 
the whole heat generated is retained in the apartment. The 
utmost economy in consumption of fuel is thus secured, and an 
ordinary room can be efficiently heated for an expenditure of 
8 cubic feet of gas per hour, which at 3s per 1,009 would cost 
1d, for 3} hours’ burning. These stoves are manufactured in a 
variety of styles and sizes, and range in price from 38s. to elabo- 
rate and highly-decorative specimens up to Io guineas or more. 

Messrs. W. F. STANLEY & Co., of Great Turnstile, have 
issued a new catalogue (G ) with fully illustrated and priced 
descriptions of the numerous optical, surveying and drawing 
instruments, for the manufacture of which the firm has a 
world-wide reputation. This business, which, by the way, has 
now réached its jubilee, working under the same management 
of Mr. W. F. Stanley, has made advance in many branches. 
Drawing instruments have been improved in detail, the working 
parts being now made by exact machines. Machinery for 
dividing surveying instruments and scales has been increased 
by two very perfect engines, driven by power. By increase of 


premises at Norwood (1897), greater time is now allowed for 
the seasoning of all woods and ivory used, which is only pos- 
sible with a very large stock of material cut to size, such as is 
kept by no other firm. The finished stock, as now extended, 
embraces every article for use in office or field, as far as known, 
for the architect, engineer and draughtsman. 
such articles are given in this catalogue. 
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THE MOMENTUM ENGINE, 
THE Momentum engine can be seen running ‘every nig] 
Alexandra Palace.. Among the many strange featur, 


that the same has been proved to more than doubleits-cly 
power in consequence of a change and alteration in t|; 
matic device, so that from seventy-five lights in the) 
house—all the engine was expected to do—it made at 
lights in the central hall of the Alexandra Palace, The y, 
is regarded as a wonder in engineering. | 
Another point is that the electric light made by the}; 
perfectly steady, and yet notwithstanding the steadine: 
light, it is really brought. about by the working driy, 
that owes its revolution to the successive action of a an 
fly-wheel, so that fly-wheel after fly-wheel is connecti|t 
working shaft, and it would be supposed that such aa 
would make an irregular output of electricity ; but it \¢ 
do so, for although one wheel one after the other r 
take.a turn of three, five or seven revolutions conn}|t 
the shaft, and nine, twelve, or twenty-one Sone 
the light is perfectly steady, 
Another of the strange points in the engine is that 4 
of the motive power of the little driving engines is ne: 
nected to the working driven shaft Like Radium, thie 
possesses, we are told, the creative law of power, ‘i 
simply due to this fact, that a free racing fly-wheel|c 
motion (revolution) at 20 lbs. to the ton, but when cin 
to the working driven shaft it throws out that full |; 
position of that ton by the square of its velocity, sah 
machine’s powers are doubled by merely doubling the a 
of the. fly-wheels. In connection with turbine engi(s 
machine is destined, according to the inventor’s ¢ 
revolutionise motive power both in power-houses|t 
connection with steam marine. The experiment is in jy 
about to be tried. | 


ELECTRICITY AT ASTON. 


THE electric-power and lighting station, which hi 
erected and equipped by the Aston Manor Urban) 
Council, was ‘formally opened on Tuesday. Cn 
Frederick Smith had invited a number of ladies ani 
men interested in the district to inspect the station 
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: Mis Smith switch on the current, while the residents 
eves were given a share in the demonstration by reason 
ict that several important places in the district, such as 
aie open space at Aston Cross, were illuminated by means 
1 arc lights and by devices. This novel spectacle, so far 
éjanor is concerned, attracted crowds of spectators. The 
yer and light station is in Chester Street, adjoining 
a brigade station. It follows almost asa matter of course 
it; entirely modern in design and equipment; in fact, to 
in expression already used, ‘You have simply to turn 
h and a host of things is set going.” The engine-house 
ja large lofty room, 45 feet wide and at present 80 feet 
jt with a view to extensions the end is a temporary iron 
wwheels. Within this hall are three compound engines 
(| coupled to the dynamos Two of the engines are of 
4)5e-power each, while the third is of 4co horse-power, 
7 a total of 2,coo horse-power. Notwithstanding the 
h they run at the rate of 290 revolutions per minute, 
ysess that most striking characteristic of modern high- 
agines—almost entire absence of vibration. The 
m, which are also of modern type, are calculated to 
¢ 1,250 kilowatts. This provision, however, is but the 
aon of the undertaking. The power-house is so arranged 
se demand for energy and light grows extensions may be 
,ha minimum ofinconvenience. The engine-power, for 
, can be increased to 20,000 horse-power. The switch- 
jalso a most impressive contrivance, but far too technical 
Ice described. -Quite as interesting as the power-house 
jiler-house. It contains three pairs of tubular boilers, 
matic feeders attached, and a conveyer which brings 
ick from the canal side some distance away, deposits 
<oers above the boilers, from which it is ultimately fed 
yeeder bins, The conveyer buckets then descend at 
psiteend of the building, and passing along beneath 
cjust in front of the fire-holes, automatically carry off 
fice refuse. The Council have also sunk an artesian 
¢ feet deep, for the provision of their own water-supply. 
ts the water is raised by electrically driven pumps to a 
eink of 20,000 gallons capacity, which is on the roof of 
iling. From the tank the water passes through a 
then is heated in an economiser in which waste gases 
h furnaces are used, and finally is fed into the boilers 
cc pumps. From this very general description it will 
that Aston has secured a thoroughly up-to-date power 
4 
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LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL CANAL. 


AT the last meeting of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal the 
Chairman said the memorandum recently issued in connection 
with the half-yearly statement of accounts showed some of the 
difficulties they had to contend against, one of which was great 
increase in local rates. He dated the decline of the Canal 
Company revenue from the leasing of the canal by railway 
companies, who neglected the waterway which, when handed 
back, had suffered greatly and had never since recovered. 
The canal also required great improvements which were costly, 
and they had to face an increasingly keen competition. With- 
out large expenditure in improvements, the canal would have 
ceased to exist as a carrying company. The outlook for the 
coming year was more encouraging _and the financial position 
of the company much improved. Replying to questions, the 
Chairman said some land in Liverpool would probably be sold 
in the coming half-year, and would provide funds for further 
improvements. Subsidences cost nearly 6,coc/. a year, which 
was cheaper than buying the coal beneath, and this would 
continue indefinitely. They would not issue any more shares 
nor borrow further for the present. 


NEW CENTRAL HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A BUILDING of considerable architectural importance, which 
has been erected in Birmingham by the Wesleyans for the 
accommodation of their Central Mission, was opened on the 
16th inst. 

It is situated in the upper part of Corporation Street, in 
close proximity to the Law Courts and General Hospital, with 
the architecture of which it harmonises in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

The elevation is mainly in red terra-cotta, and is designed 
in free Renaissance style, which is well adapted fora composite 
building, and is the prevailing fashion in Birmingham, The 
frontage to Corporation Street is 224 feet, to Ryder Street 
113 feet and to Dalton Street 275 feet. The tower is 180 feet 
high, and is utilised for ventilating purposes. The main 
frontage is distinctive and imposing The entrance under the 
campanile is adorned with bas-reliefs in buff terra-cotta repre- 
senting incidents in the life of John Wesley. From the 
spacious entrance hall two grand granolithic staircases lead to 
the first floor, the greater part of which is occupied by the 
great hall, This splendid chamber has no less than twenty 
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caused this system to be universally adopted, while its cleanliness and saving 
of time, effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly appreciated. The 
deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionable, but is 
considered by medical men to be too often the means of communi- 
cating disease. 


This system has been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Residences of Royalty, tlie 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &c, throughout 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bears the name and 
address of the Patentee. 


ORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


[BETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams, “JENNINGS, LONDON.” PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
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doorways, so that it could be instantly evacuated in case of 


fire. It is surrounded by roomy and well-lighted corridors, 
and is constructed in the form of an amphitheatre. There 
are tip-up chairs to accommodate over 2,000 people. 
The dimensions are:—Extreme length, 146 feet; width, 


80 feet; height, 48 feet. The hall is beautifully lighted and 
decorated, and the oxidised silver electroliers, supplied 
by Mr. Henry Bisseker, are of most artistic design. The 
platform affords plenty of scope for a peripatetic orator, and 
behind it is the fine Walker organ, which has been removed 
from the old building and enlarged. Probably the Gothic case 
will give place to one more in harmony with the Renaissance 
building when funds permit. Mr. Wiseman, who is an en- 
thusiastic musician, is also hoping to secure an organ for the 
Synod Hall,, which is also on the first floor. Itis a lofty, 
cheerful room, about 49 feet long and 45 feet wide, suitably 
furnished to seat about 450 people On the same floor are the 
church-parlour, in which the ladies will meet; the library, in 
which the teachers will study; the offices, in which the staff 
will work; and the large schoolroom, where 4co children will 
assemble. The second storey contains a roomy gymnasium 
with a semicircular roof, and rooms set apart for clubs and 
committees too numerous to mention. The ground floor and 
basement are to be let for shops and warehouses, with a view 
to raising the amount of the ground rent, which is about 1,500/. 
The cost of the building is about 65,2027. Mr. Ewen Harper 
is the architect, and the work was carried out by Messrs. John 
Bowen & Sons. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED. 


‘THE third annual report of this company was submitted at the 
ordinary general meeting held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, September 23. 
Mr..F. A. White, chairman, presided, and moved the adop- 
tion of the report and audited accounts The report stated 
that an interim dividend on the preference shares was paid 
March 31 last, amounting to 59,442/. 7s., being at the rate of 
5} percent. It was now proposed to pay a final dividend of 
a like amount (59,442/. 7s.), which would equal a total 
dividend of 11 per cent. The profit of the company’s third 
year shows an increase over those of the last financial year 


price of Portland cement. Had there been ne such 
would have been a further addition of over 109,000 
company’s net revenue ‘The reason for this fall is to bf 
as before, chiefly in the importation of cheap foreign 
a problem which has received the directors’ constant 21 
and to the solving of which they will continue to dii\t 
efforts. The economies in manufacture have been jh. 
able, and are not only due to cheaper fuel, but are g 
result to a substantial extent of expenditure incurred |i 
object of diminishing cost. During the year 117,879/;¢ 
has been spent on extensions and improvements at thy. 
works. The directors are confident that these outls 
been wisely made, and that they should result in sti f 
savings in the cost of manufacture : 
It is well known that cement plant cannot be \ 
maintained except by large annual expenditure, and ¢ 
of 137,574/. 19s. charged against revenue for the rej 
renewals represents what is necessary to keep the wix: 
high state of’ efficiency. In addition to this chaj> 
revenue, it is recommended that a further sum of 21\ 
carried to the general reserve and depreciation accou| 
will then amount to 45,000/. If this recommen i 
adopted, the total charge on revenue for the year fos 
funds, depreciation (exclusive of bad debts reserve) 
serve will have been, including the amount written ofp 
48,6422. os. 10d. Upwards of 220,009 tons of cem) 
been produced by the new rotary kiln plant a‘: 
combe since its erection... This cement continueso 
the highest quality. It conforms to the most i: 
specifications, and gives complete satisfaction to cis 
An installation has just been completed at the Arlese’' 
and the erection of another plant is in progress on the! 
In addition to the 50,coo/. paid off one of the mox, 
the previous year, a further reduction has been macii 
of 16,800/. partly by sales of surplus property and rh 
partly out of revenue Theactions against the compii 
failed to convey their businesses to this company 7 
respective contracts are proceeding. It was mentioz 
meeting last year that the action as to the price py 
chalk used at one of the company’s works had resuli 
company’s favour in the Court of Appeal after a’: 
judgment in the Court below., The directors are gl 
that the case having been carried to the House of Ir 


rt 


of 33,5862. 15s. 5¢. This increase would have been very much 
larger had it not been for the continued fall in the selling 


tribunal has affirmed the favourable judgment of th( 
Appeal. The report was adopted uninimously. 
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No. 6177, DE LAVAL PATENT ELECTRIC MOTOR PUMP. 


aa SEND FOR 


DE LAVAL’S PATENT | 
TURBINE MOT) 
TURBINE DYN: 
PUMPS and FA 


ADVANTAGES— 
Small Space Occupied. — 
No Vibration. see! 
No Special Foundations 
Economy in Steam Consw 
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’ he party walls from the next.” Bu Kensington, it a TS 
‘a Oh F x r t Bi hE rk, i Eat “te an pias The aan ‘s uideebiede 


Owing to the inefficiericy of the main drainage, but whether 


the pumps, or the pumping station, or the main sewers or 
THE WEEK. all combined originated the misfortune, is known only to’ 


\ymnc on the report of Sir R. Rowanp Anperson, | the County Council. It was anticipated that additional 
|D., which recommended the plans prepared by Mr. | Pumps would be in Operation at the end of September; 
1D. Caror, F.S.A., the council of the University College but, judging by experience of the Council’s Operations, it 
Bes in Monmouthshire on Monday adopted | iS reasonable to imagine that the damage of the October 
iy, The bhildings aré estimated to cost 224,3552. The | floods will be unprecedented In extent.’ Perhaps the main 
Aa granted by the Corporation of Cardiff and is | drainage committee have assigned their responsibilities to 
1 athays Park, in which public and municipal buildings the works Ponmitiee, for then it would be easy to 
¢ stand. There will be a court having an area of | comprehend how catastrophes arise. 
200 square feet. The blocks are arranged about it for 
accommodation of the arts department, the Vir1amu : : 
)is memorial research laboratory, public health depart- In June 1900 the Corporation of Glasgow granted 
ét, library, physics wing, women’s department and a permission to the Caledonian Railway Company to carry 
¢: hall to seat 1,190 persons. The whole is designed to | the station buildings. across Argyle Street, on the under- 
® ‘chitecturally in harmony with the other public build- | standing that the roof was not to be more than 18 feet 
gin the vicinity. The scheme permits of the erection | above the rail-level of the bridge. When the usual 
“e buildings in sections, and the proposal is to proceed | Character of railway structures is considered, that was a 
‘on as possible with the arts department and to post- | S€Merous concession. It is now found that the require- 
) the building of the remaining blocks, estimated to | ments of traffic need a more colossal mass, and a majority 
« 140,942/, until funds are available. The college | Of the members of Council have agreed to the roof-line 
i,|ing fund at present amounts to 70,0007, If the works | being 68 feet above the rail-level, or as high as the chimneys 
@ ot commenced within three years the successful com. | of the buildings on each side. The prospect in Argyle 
tor is entitled to a premium of 200 guineas, Street will be undoubtedly changed for the worse, but on the 
other hand the vast number of citizens who use the Central 
Station will find more convenience through the alterations 
which can be carried out. It is also said that the per- 
spective of Argyle Street was doomed when the railway was 
allowed to pass over it. The railway company when erect- 
ing the station and hotel showed a desire to avoid any 
diminution of the amenity of the city, but the exigencies of 
traffic must be met, and there is no other solution except 
that agreed upon between the company and the Corporation. 


‘HE city of Nancy being so close to the border, it 
hves the French Government as well as the municipal 
t rities to keep it in a condition which will make it a 
of the whole country. Since the war its population 
seen ‘almost doubled. Several new buildings are 
(ace of increased prosperity. But time is pitiless, and 
» d buildings erected when Nancy was the capital of 
tine manifest its operations. A great many of the 
witants, whatever may be their religious belief, must 
I to see workmen engaged in taking down the 
and belfry which surmounted the sanctuary of the 
1 of St. Léon. The operation should have been per- 
nd some years ago. But in a case of that kind it is 
2 considered unwise to wound the susceptibilities of 
jublic. The structure was made the subject of a 
cl examination by architects from Paris and elsewhere, 
hey were unanimous in concluding that it must 
se within a limited time. The period was extended 
! utmost, and the demolition now in progress was not 


€d until signs of a collapse were too manifest to be 
I ted. 


WAGNER was a native of Leipzig, and although he lived 
in several cities he appears to have avoided Berlin as ifit 
were uncongenial to him. It was, however, right that the 
capital of Germany should have a memorial of a composer 
who gained renown for the Fatherland. Although his fame 
is almost universal, it is possible his countrymen alone are 
fully able to understand the full meaning of his works. It 
is on that account, we suppose, they are somewhat dis- 
appointed with the memorial by Professor EBERLEIN, which 
was unveiled a week ago. WacGNeEr’s figure, which is seated, 
with the right hand clenched on a piece of music while 
the forefinger of the left beats time, does not correspond 
with the ideal which was derived from the master’s compo- 
sitions. The original arrangement with a throned muse 
inspiring the musician is now supposed to be more sug- 
gestive. The subsidiary figures are preferred. They are 


] descriptions of storms in cities and towns in England 
isual to confine the attention to the effects on the 
« parts of buildings. But owing to the weakness of 
>tropolitan main drainage system the truest account 


diversity of attitudes distracts the attention, although after 
a time there may be a more general acceptance of the 


2ople at a distance may imagine it to te exceedingly 
“sque in all parts, but no inhabitant of it can antici- 
hat injury he is liable to suffer from the drains. The 
“ons may now be considered as of monthly occur: 
| There were floodings in June, July, August and 
tiber. We shall notice only the last According to 


SOME surprise was felt by archeologists when it was 
announced that the University of Chicago had obtained 


| was well known that German explorers had been digging in 
tr the number was not much larger. In thirty- | or about the spot assumed to be Babylon in a systematic 
cof them laundry-work was carried on; fourteen | manner. It now appears that the error arose from con- 
“uses were flooded, sometimes to the depth | founding the word Babylonian with Babylon, Representa- 
i feet. The living-room in a lodging-house | tives of the University of Chicago have obtained the 
undated to the depth of 2} feet. The owner of a privilege of carrying on excavations in the Babylonian 
1 house: says that although the boards may be | territory. But the site will be at some distance, and ina 
Fl and cleaned the wall southerly direction, from the ancient city. The circum- 


if He adds :— 5 stance that American archeologists are seeking after 
| *€n a fortnight trying to get the house fit to allow antique cities in so remote a district is creditable to their 


to see it, and habitable, but feel that I am not | enterprise, and everybody will hope for their success, 
i What makes their effort more remarkable is the contrast 


'P the drain of a fa 


| 
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ENGLISH ROADS. 

r 7 E suppose it is owing as much to education (using 
the word comprehensively) as to any other cause 
that people in England have become more exacting than 
their predecessors. ‘There is dissatisfaction with most 
things, for we have vague notions about the possibility of 
their improvement, and hence so much grumbling arises 
about the condition of English highways. Not so many 
years have elapsed since they were supposed to be suitable 
for the purposes of travel. Perhaps no roads in Europe 
were so often made the subjects of pictures as those in 
England. Now we find discontent among the people who 
use them, and it is doubtful whether any officials lead less 

enviable lives than road surveyors. 

The true cause of the discontent is the insufficiency of 
the expenditure on repairs. If we assume that the average 
outlay is about 7o/ per mile a year (in some places it 
reaches ten times that amount), that sum might seem to the 
inexperienced to be adequate to all requirements. With a 
continual increase in the price of labour and materials a 
larger outlay is however necessary. Rates and taxes are 
already so high, alarm is excited by the thought of adding 
to them. It is therefore supposed that the money could 
be applied more wisely, and there is a demand for a change 
in the authority controlling the repair and maintenance of 
roads. The county authorities are believed to have an excess 
cof duties and cannot be aware of the defects of roads which 
may be far from the county town. Accordingly it has been 
proposed that the responsibility should be handed over to 
district councils. In that way it is possible a more exact 
local knowledge would be applicable. But the question 
must arise whether, on the other hand, the increased 
proportion of superintendence and plant required in a 
small area might not exceed the economies in labour. 

In order to arrive at some general knowledge about the 
true condition of the roads and to discover if possible what 
amendment in the law and administration is desirable, a 
departmental committee was appointed by the Local 
Government Board last March. The inquiry was of twelve 
days’ duration, and a large amount of information was elicited. 
In the first place, it became evident there is some difference 
of opinion about the character of many roads and the 
responsibility for their upkeep. Main roads and bridges 
are supposed to be maintained and repaired by the County 


Council. But an urban authority can claim to retain the 
powers and duties of repairing many roads within their 
district. It thus happens that in the majority of cases 


urban authorities look after roads, while county councils 
supply the funds. The consequence is the existence of 
1,855 highway authorities in England and Wales, exclusive 
of twenty-eight for London. In one instance in an area 
having a radius of less than five miles there are no 
less than ‘twenty-five authorities. What is known as 
the Great North Road is operated on by seventy-two 
authorities, each, no doubt, holding a separate theory 
of the most efficient and most economical method 
of maintenance, and with the fullest liberty to exercise it at 
the cost of the inhabitants. 

The departmental committee could not fail to realise 
that when the work is on a small scale, as in the undertak- 
ings of some rural and urban councils, it cannot be accom- 
plished as efficiently and economically as with the authorities 
of large districts, who have qualified road surveyors, steam 
rollers and expensive plant. The conclusion should be 
inevitable that the duty of dealing with roads had better 
be withdrawn from the smaller councils. But such is the 
love of power in this country and the fear of the results of 
vigorous opposition, the committee have not the courage to 
recommend any change of the law which would be dis- 
pleasing to local sentiment. The more important roads in 
the country, they are compelled to admit, should be con- 
sidered as outside local sentiment. It is therefore sug- 
gested that county highway boards should be appointed, 
who would be responsible for county roads. Some, however, 
are of such general importance, being trunk roads, they ought 
to be regarded as of national concern, and be under the super- 
vision of a central department in connection with the Local 
Government Board. It is considered that the new officials 
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of a portion of the salaries of survey: 
e work of maintaining main roads, it mi 
well be invested with the right to approve the appointm | 
of such surveyors.” But that would mean the withdray] 
of a privilege which is esteemed by all who exercise a lit 
brief authority in urban and rural districts. P 

Originally most roads were made too natrow. ‘le 
initial error entails a penalty, for in the neighbourhood, 
many large towns there is a frequent congestion of tra 
This is due partly to the increase of traffic, but also to P 
absence of alternative routes, the appropriation of spac«)y 
tramways and light railway lines, the tearing up of roads); 
repair of pipes, and want of authority to regulate tra 
To provide a remedy by widening existing roads,o 
providing alternative routes, would be costly. The \ 
inclination of district councils to undertake the expis 
which would fall on a limited number of people, jji 
believed, could be removed to a considerable extent if 
matter was in the hands of county boards. In other ea 
few improvements are to be considered as local. hb 
question is complicated to some extent by the vaguene ¢ 
what is presumed to be a line of frontage which is adoy» 
Buildings are erected as nearly as possible to the exi'n 
road, and their presence adds to the costliness of wider 
In a colliery village there may be as many as 150 cot 
appearing suddenly as an exhalation, and the road autho i 
cannot prescribe the line they are to follow. Thecommt 
consider that 20 feet from the centre of a county :: 
would be a reasonable minimum, and any additional 
required to increase that distance could be obtaine « 
payment of compensation. It may here be remarked 
there appears to be no evidence to suggest how the v1 
of English roads was originally determined. To avoict 
duplication of authorities to whom building plans woulda 
to be submitted if the proposed changes were approvect 
district councils should be required to report to the cir 
highway authority whenever plans appear to show thi 
buildings are to be placed too near the centre of the ». 
On the subject of alternative routes, or, as some wits 
call them, “by-pass” roads, the following suggestil 
offered: Where new roads for the development of bul 
estates are being constructed in the suburbs of such ¥ 
much could be done in the provision of alternative 1% 
if the makers of such roads were required to comply || 
matter of the direction and levels of their roads witho 
general plan. At present, except in certain local \ 
there exists no power to compel such compliance. [! 
obvious that compliance with a general road plan wo 
many instances prevent the owner of a building estatii 
developing his land to the fullest advantage. In sucl: 
full compensation should be provided for. The plans: 
be submitted to the highway authority. In other casi 
authorities should have power to acquire land fo1s 
road. Excellent as the by-passes would be in theo 
practice, the attempt to alter the course of traffic ' 
be sure to lead to revolts by the inhabitants of the i 
doned streets. In Brussels we see an objet estoy 
similar kind. Some hundreds of plans have been pr’: 
to obviate the inconvenience of the Montaigne de la 
but neither the municipality nor the Government he 
courage to interfere with the shopkeepers. | 

It is held that permission to lay railways on | 
roads has been granted without sufficient consid’ 
The committee recommend, except in very special (Cc 
stances, that no tramway Or light railway should ¢ 
future, laid down upon any road which has not, or | 
have when the works are completed, a minimum wi 
carriageway. The minimum width should be 33 f* 
is proposed to lay a double line of rails of gt 
and 27 feet in the case of a single line. Where ro! 
narrow or congested with traffic the railways should ¢ 
in lands prepared for the purpose instead of on roac 
put a stop to the indiscriminate opening of roads t« 
pipes, it is said that notice should in every case be p 
the highway authority. The restoration of the roa’ 
original condition should be done by the highway : 


the payment 
engaged in th 


and the cost not only of the restoration on the sit 
opening, but also of any additional repair of other ! 


wouldalso serve as an advisory body incase of dispute between 
highway authorities. The committee add :—“ If it were 
empowered to devote part of the funds at its disposal to 


the road rendered necessary by the diversion of tht 
should be recoverable from those who are res pons 
the opening. anh 
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Traction engines occasionally cause harm to road 
faces, especially in certain conditions of the weather. 
ne witnesses suggested that they should not be allowed 
toass at times when there is risk. But the committee say 
tire is a difficulty in finding officers capable of decid- 
ij such a point. They think, however, that damages 
tht to be recovered for any injuries to the roads. 
astions often arise about roadside wastes which frequently 
rvart picturesqueness to roads. The suggestion of the 
-umons and Footpaths Preservation Society is adopted, 
 :—“ That the county courts should be empowered to 
«le the question of what land forms part of a highway or 
f waste of such highway, on the application of the higa- 
y authority, or of a specified number of ratepayers. The 
yment of the county court should be subject to appeal 
1 0ints both of law and fact.” 

The majority of English roads cannot be said to owe 
)- manner of construction to any definite system. They 
eesent no doubt a series of improvements from the 
riitive track over the ground, but it is now realised that 
vad which will be equal to modern requirements—and 
ve of the future are sure to be more exacting—should 
a: more than a superficial consistency. What TELFoRD 
iin Wales is not too elaborate. Colonel CROMPTON, 
., explained to the committee that in South Africa he 
ze better roads than those commonly found in England. 
t7 had to sustain heavy traction engines and waggons. 
i herefore was careful in his foundations. The principle, 
tid, “is to distribute the load conically over the mass 
“ubsoil; you do not want all the strains to go per- 
 icularly down so as to punch a piece right out of the 
fnetal, but you want to spread it over as wide a base as 
x ble.” To adapt English roads to correspond with that 
iiple is no simple task, and the expense is to be 
éled.. But with so old a country there must either be 
gon of difficulties or extraordinary expenditure. 


| 
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THE GROTESQUE IN ART. 
‘HE limitation of human capacity is in one class of 
_ work exceedingly remarkable. Great wonder was 
¢d when CuviER and Owen out of a few bones were 
lo indicate the character of the animal to which they 
ged. Their success was due to their recognition of 
inciple of unity observed in the construction of beings 
<ferent classes. The bone of a colossal sloth of an 
ist type having some. analogy to a corresponding bone 
4 ving sloth, it was easy to conclude that the remaining 
tof the skeletons and the external appearance of the 
)nust have had some resemblance. Although they 


ssed such marvellous powers of identification and 
required for comparative 


j intance with all details 
y logy, neither Cuvier nor Owen tested their abilities 
(ating on paper or in modelling-clay any new variety 
a4 mal life. 
ey were of opinion, we suppose, that science was to 
{> interpreter of nature and not its rival. If they failed 
p ducing a new animal that would appear to the general 
_ be consistent in all its parts, their reputation would 
wholes from fragments 
acc diminished confidence. 
| Was less restriction on artists. From a ‘very early 
_ ey tried their hands in creation. Sphinxes, centaurs, 
3, human-headed lions and bulls and other compounds 
of their efforts. In a 
1 lic sense the figures may be considered as expressive, 
_ “XPetiments in physiology they are ridiculous. The 
> 1 Horace looked on combinations of human heads with 
ocks of horses and the wings of birds by the painters 
time as absurdities which corresponded with those 
ie by poets and other writers whenever they de- 
from nature. A comic subject, as he said, should 
> treated in tragic verse nor the feast of THyrstEs 
ded Ina familiar metre. When poets, painters and 
ots failed to keep nature before them they surrendered 
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Assyrian and Egyptian monsters were offensive because of 
their Seriousness ; but when it was made evident that the 
artist was in a playful mood then the creation or combining 
passed into a different category. Living beings furnish 
the most beautiful lines which exist, and it would be a loss 
if they could not be employed because of the opposition 
of experience. A dolphin is an embodiment of force and 
agility. It surely was not a great offence to lengthen it by 
the extension of the tail into an ornamental forrn more or 
less in keeping with the lines of the head and body. Mr. 


RusKIN once pointed out the superiority of a Lombard 
griffin to the ancient Roman one. While the latter placed 


| likely to laugh rather than tremble. 


e€ Greek artists in Rome continued to play with 


mM spite of his and similar censures. The 


: ee sense and, as Horace thought, made themselves 
forms 


etn 


oa” re 


its talons on a flower in‘such a way as not to ruffle a petal, 
the Lombard beast was rending into pieces whatever it 
encountered. It would be an error perhaps to say that the 
more modern sculptor did not realise the object of crna- 
ment. for there may be occasions when a suggestion of 
tragedy is permissible. But the old Roman or Romano- 
Greco sculptor was indifferent to tragedy, so he pleased 
himself as well as the spectators by introducing an animal 
manifestly harmless. It surely is allowable to occasionally 
look on life as if it had other aspects besides those which 
were tragically earnest, ‘and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that has been the effort of ornamentists in all ages. To 
afford pleasure being their aim, they left serious subjects to 
artists of other classes. Some of them might, like Nick 
Bottom, possess Ercies’s vein, and at times could 
make their lions roar like a cataract, but in ornament 
their lions roared as gently as any sucking-dove or any 
nightingale. 

There came a time, however, when it seemed to be 
impossible to make the world believe that lions and other 
animals could be without cruelty even in a representation, 
and that serpents could form fine curves without any 
suspicion of danger. It appeared as if the earth were 
invaded by enemies who arrived from some remote planet. 
Rome, which had once been mistress of the world, was 
falling, and the tributary cities were wasted by pestilence, or 
the sword, or famine. If we are to believe some con- 
temporary records, nature hersclf assisted in the destruction 
by earthquakes. We have then a long period of ornamen- 
tation which seemed to express terror. The serpent was 
‘taken as the most fitting emblem, and from the south and 
east of Europe to the north we observe suggestions of it in 
the convoluted lines, of which some of the developments 
are supposed to be peculiarly Celtic and Scandinavian. 
When in course of time the invaders were partly civilised, 
we see grim figures with enormous mouths and fangs feeding 
onlambs ; griffins like those which Mr. RUSKIN admired, and 
much else which suggested that it was inspired by nightmares, 
but became. indicative of what the world had passed 
through. Is it any wonder that sometimes amidst the 
darkness which seemed to be the downfall of all civilisation 
the figure of the Sun-god was used as if it were an augury 
of a brighter state of affairs? The disturbed condition of 
men’s minds is evident when we find it recorded that 
ANTHONY THE Hermit, in seeking fora brother solitary, 
encountered a genuine centaur who threatened him with 
his arrows, but was converted and served the stranger for a 
guide. There was a revival of the old grotesques, for they 
appeared to be fitting denizens in a world which was out of 
joint. The centaurs held possession of the imagination for 
a longer period, for Dante describes meeting with them in 
his adventurous voyage. 

To whom are we indebted for a restoration of the belief 
in grotesques as decorative elements in which an artist’s 
imagination could be exercised without being subjected to 
severe criticism? A painter might take up an impossible 
task if he attempted to represent the story of ANDROMEDA, 
for human powers, at the time at least of the Renaissance, 
were not capable of creating a sea monster which would 
excite terror. The age had become sceptical, and was 
VASARI gives the 
credit to Morro pa FELTRO, a man of a melancholy tem- 
perament who seemed to find a congenial pleasure in 
wandering among ruins, and especially those which might 
be considered as almost subterranean. Evidently he had 
formed an idea of his own about ancient ornament. But 
until he had painfully copied innumerable examples he 
did not feel justified in making an attempt at working in 
the same style. He thought he had not the genius 
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nter as the word was then understood, and 


requisite for a pai 
ed, attempted the figure unless on a small 


never, it is believ 


scale in medallions. ‘The praise which VasaRI gives him | where. . f 
deserves to be perpetuated: — We know from the severe judgment passed upon t 
by Vitruvius that grotesques won favour in Roman ¢ 


Morto da Feltro restored the practice of executing ara- 
besques more nearly to that of the ancieats than any other 
painter had done, and for this he well deserves enduring praise, 
the rather because it is to the commencement made by him 
that we are indebted for the beauty and perfection to which 
these works have been brought by the hands of Giovanni da 
Udine, and by other artists now distinguishing themselves in 
that branch of art. For although it may have been by 
Giovanni and others that these decorations have been brought 
to their ultimate perfection, yet it is not to be forgotten that our 
first thanks and commendations are due to Morto, who was the 
first to discover and restore the kind of painting called 
arabesque and grotteschi, seeing that they were for the most 
part hidden among the subterraneous portions of the ruins of 
Rome, whence he brought them, devoting all his study to this 
branch of art ; we all know, moreover, that it is not difficult to 
make additions to and improvements in a thing once dis- 
covered. 


” appears to have had in VASARUS 
gestion of absurdity or comicality, 
and therefore “arabesque” is used as if it were an equiva- 
lent, which, strictly speaking, it is not.. Mr. Ruskin would 
prefer phantasmal. There is no doubt the revived mode 
of ornamentation was. quickly employed not only through- 
out Italy, but in other countries, and to some extent in 
England. But’ the influence of Horace had not been 
without its effect. GaurieR, when describing the works of 
certain of his countrymen who were re 


presentative of the 

grotesque in literature, says that Frenchmen who are so 
fond of perilous situations have always conserved the most 
profound respect for rules in literature and, he might have 
added, in art also. The great struggle between romanticists 
and classicists in which he was one of the foremost com- 
batants was simply an effort to determine whether the 
snaxims observed at one time were to be binding on: future 
generations as long as the world lasts. It is therefore easy 
to realise why the grotesque in ornament, which sanctions 
liberty often to a considerable extent, kas received much 
opposition from French authoritics. 
The grotesque is supposed to be only capable of plea- 
sing the eye for a moment but cannot secure the attention. 
It is a capricious dealing with men and animals and an 
indifference to nature. It is difficult to be always following 
nature without becoming formal and, as we said at first, 
creative powers are denied to us. There is no other course 
open to man but to make combinations possessing at least 
the attraction of novelty. It may be’ that occasionally 
French ‘cleverness was anxious to perpetuate itself and 
grotesques have been formed by them on a scale un- 
warranted by Roman or Italian practice. There is no 
doubt also that arabesques have been executed in carv- 


The word ‘“‘ grotesque 
time, as in our Own, a sug 


ing, and in such a way as to obtain a. reality which 
seems to be contrary to the irtentions of the ancient 
designers. 


fact, imagine with a good deal of reason 
that the use of arabesques is founded on a misconception, 
a fallacy. The Egyptians covered their columns, walls and 
other objects with hieroglyphics which became eloquent of 
history and purpose. When the Romans saw the strange 
signs it was natural to conclude they formed no more than 
a remarkably varied and fantastic surface decoration 
There is a remark in PeTRonius which would suggest this. 
He sneers at contemporary artists for imitating a style 
similar to that of the Egyptians. Weare not able to realise 
from actual examples how far the Roman _ grotesque when 
used as wall decoration resembled the multiplicity of figures 
employed in Egypt. But on looking at decoration like 
GIOVANNI DA Unpine’s in the Vatican, there is so amazing a 
variety of forms and so little coherence between them as to 
recall the peculiar character of the painted and carved 
language of the Egyptians. We do not see representations 
of similar objects, but rather a translation into another kind 


We may, in 


has been discovered who can impart meaning to 
grotesques we see ia 


the Loggia of the Vatican and ¢ 


: 
: 


and were introduced not only for the decoration of y}. 
but in various other ways. Columns were employed we 
were of the form of reeds with capitals, showing py 
twisted and turned in an unnatural manner. There L 
candelabra which ‘carried little buildings from Wie 
branches issued, and on the branches were figures. Sp 
times the branches bore flowers, out of which sprang {jz 
figures, some with human heads or with the heac. 
animals. VITRUVIUS: said it was contrary to exper x 
that reeds should sustain a roof, that a candelabrum st 
produce buildings and delicate branches carry fig'e 
However, he adds, there is nobody to condemn {i 
absurdities. They please people who never ask themsy 
whether such things are possible or not, and he add, 
if he were acquainted with the Horatian precepts, th} 
his part he could not find ‘satisfaction in anything thay 
not true, and he was indifferent to execution so long ét 
design was contrary to good sense. 
If Virruvius or Horace’ could have taken a i; 
eastwards he would have found the further he advic 
that the grotesque was more in favour. The Chinesey 
then admirers of art, and they found delight in whit 
representations, in which common sense was violatl 
much as in the new works which gratified the Roa 
Is not the grotesque also prevailing among the works f 
of the Japanese? Some of the figures may be di 
from nature, but it must be acknowledged that af 
deal of liberty is taken with the original models. /k 
of art which has afforded satisfaction to people oy 
wide an area of the world’s surface and for so | 
period cannot be entirely evil. | 


A BIRMINGHAM ART SCHOOL. 


A DESCRIPTION of the municipal art school appe 
the Birmingham Daily Mail of Friday. It says 
life of the classrooms varies. There are students whot 
in the morning only, others who attend in the afternoc\ 
many more who attend only in the evening, after thei 
work in the manufactory, studio, office or school ; whilst, 
siderable number devote for a few years practically thei 
time to the work of the school. Many-of the present t( 
and lecturers are former students. Mr. Charles Morjt 
instance, the second master, was, with his brother, nv 
engraver to the United States ‘Mint, a student. years a). 
the elementary room are placed not only plants and ) 
but casts from horses, dogs and fishes, and geometrical 
and there is a print from six ‘blocks cut on cherry / 
throughout the work of Mr. John ’D. Barten, the well 
illustrator of fairy tales. In the adjoining room Mr.) 
H. Meteyard, the painter of figure’ subjects, teaches\t 
applied to flat surfaces, gesso, leatherwork, &c., all 
supervises the execution of working drawings or' 
mornings, three afternoons and five evenings a week. - 
When we have left the Jecture-room, what meant 
cooing of pigeons in our ears? It means that living bi 
rabbits are placed—alas ! inevitably, in cages—for stu 
work from. A student’ once’ lent her horse for a sim} 
pose, and before now a tree has been dug up by its res 
brought wholesale to the school. When ne 
wishes to introduce into his design an animal or a tt 
fish, he forthwith draws one from nature, if Lae 
any rate, finds, if he can, a drawing of one which he 's 
viously made from nature ; it is the practice, as far as‘! 
to give to students in Birmingham the opportunity of d: 
same thing. : 
Mr. F. G Garrett teac 
week. He teaches his students how to 
through from sewing to finishing. Next we go toa ro 
in the daytime by free admissioners from public. ele® 
schools. Here they are taught to draw and model; 
young craftsmen trained in the school usually exper” 
difficulty in obtaining suitable situations. The metal ° 
drawing-room and the, rooms for metalwork and en 
are on the same floor. .Gas stoves and other applia‘* 
provided for enamelling ; benches, vices, brazing hea} 
other requisite materials are here for carvers, chasers” 
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hes bookbinding on four evil 
6 carry theit bo« 


of symbols; the difference being that whilst the Egyptian 
examples can be interpreted, no YOUNG or CHAMPOLLION 


s 
A , 
ceners, engravers, mounters, setters an 


and repousst 
metal workers. The metal worker of Birmingham 
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rtunity to learn not only how to give to buttons, cups, 


n glimmer of romance, but to go further if he possesses the 
er of Mr. Benjamin Creswick, who teaches the 
ioon and evening classes in modelling and modelled 
mn, long ago attracted the attention of John Ruskin, who 
iged for him to work at Coniston under his own eye. Mr. 
vick’s best known works are, perhaps, Heath’s, the 
airs, sign in Piccadilly, London, and the frieze at the 
i(rs’ Hall in Warwick Lane, London. He also modelled the 
«panels on the new wing of the Art School in Cornwall 
rt. Heis, too, a modeller for metalwork and other pro- 
3}. Students are taught to model in clay and wax, from 
ographs, casts and other examples, and from the living 
|. They are also taught casting in plaster and in cire 
i. 

i the practice of stained glass it often happens that one 
i loes cartoons, another traces them on the glass, a third 
¢ the pieces together. In the room for stained-glass work 
dits are enabled to learn the whole of their craft. This 
contains a series of drawings made by Mr. Henry A. 
y, the teacher, of famous windows at Fairford, New 
ll;e, Oxford, the Priory Church, Great Malvern, and All 
n Church, Brighton, specimens of Ford Madox Brown’s 
tins, and three stained-glass windows, on loan from Mr. 
f Holliday, designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 
ced by Morris & Co. Mr. Payne painted the panel 
ling” next to the organ in the town hall, Birmingham, 
i lso one representing Leland’s visit to Birmingham, 
«tly he has supervised the redecoration of Earl Beau. 
n’s private chapel at Madresfield. 
I: room for writing, illumination, 
l iorning, afternoon and evening. 
__. its right use is the foundation 
. Perfect illumination is onl 
nt it passes into picture-maki 


t 


sand heraldic drawing is 
Ruskin says :— The 
of the art of illumina- 
y writing made lovely; the 
ng it has lost its dignity and 
ta. But to make writing itself beautiful—to make the 
+} >f the pen lovely—is the art of illumination” The work 
[ class is especially useful to the painter and book 
) -or, but knowledge of lettering and heraldry is valuable 
4 onally as well as in many local trades. In the 
«ary antique and antique rooms are casts from famous 
« heads and figure subjects, including the “ Hermes,” 
“enus de Milo,” Donatello’s “St. George,” Lucca della 
)s “Singing Boys”; there are also reproductions from 
Sof portraits livingly drawn by Holbein, and now at 
dr. Morning, afternoon and evening classes meet in 
-oms, Most of the rooms in the schools are used for 
é purposes in the daytime and evening. 
I room with the oriel, which one can see from Edmund 
\s used in the morning and afternoon for needlework 
the evening for architecture and kindred subjects. It 
hoped that, in these days of architectural eccentricity, 
r itectural students of the school may continue to catch 
tag of the spirit of quietude and thorcughness which 
ines with the study of needlework, Miss Mary J. 
| :he teacher of needlework, is well known as a member 
farts and Crafts Exhibition Society. Ladies may here 
ow to make articles for personal or domestic use, 
€:mbroidery, including ‘Church work, is also taught ; 
‘a G. McKeon attends specially to assist in teaching 
e making. In this room are kept the examples of 
fork received on loan from time to time from the 
and Albert Museum, the photographic reproductions 
€ework, and some careful water-colour drawings by 
‘Nche F. Hunter, of well-known examples of needle- 
" ‘awings in which she has so caught the texture of the 
4 hat we may at first imagine that we are looking at an 
ee of needlework instead of at a water-colour draw- 
the other end of the room are casts and photographs 
‘'e of the history of architecture—the mother of the 
ing the past decade no lecturer has done more 
. W. H. Bidlake, M.A ,. 


i the credit of the school than Mr. 
€oom for drawing and 
i€ building. Mr, Ed 
'eaches here in the mo 
irés on anatomy, 
de reproductions of 
‘hs from paintings 
lhe ee painting by Mr. W. A. 
ire drawings by Mr. . 
tof the sched, ee I 
rk of the art sch 

’ many experts. 
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e ils, caskets, vases, brooches, hatpins, trays and pans grace 


friend Rich always prominent i 
Signor Amiconi, a celebrate 
with him in the scenic depart 
to all parties, and Covent Garden sta 
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young architect, manufacturer, 

under men whose business it is t 
that has been, and is, thought a 
and crafts. A craftsman or m 
evening and develop his skill. 

craft may cultivate that gift. 

secondary schools may continu 
touch, as many of them do, wit 
to art teaching in public sch 
school,” accordin 
better workmen,’ 
undoubtedly helps a 
men. It is, indeed 
office that the stude 


or craftsman may work there 
o study and to teach the best 
nd done in their respective arts 
odeller may attend there in the 
Anyone with a gift for an art or 
Teachers in the elementary or 
e their studies, and thus keep in 
h the advancing requirements as 
ools, “The main object of the 
g to the programme, “is to make workmen 
*  In_ making them better workmen, it 

t the same time to make them better 
hop or studio or 
work, Some names 


u he foregoing notes. 
Mrs. Allingham, the water-colourist, and the wife of William 


Allingham, the poet, was for a time a student, Amongst 
painters, Miss Myra L. Bunce, Miss Kate E. Bunce, Messrs. 
Walter Langley, RI Ww. J; Wainwright, A.R.W.S., Charles 
M. Gere, Oliver Baker, A R.C.A., Red epi \ANp Davis, R.L., 
Edwin Harris and Joseph E. Southall may also be mentioned. 
In book illustration and decoration the school has trained 
workers in varied styles, including Messrs. Edmund H. New, 
J. Finnemore, R I., R.B.A. (of the Graf/ic), and H. R, Millar, 
Miss Gertrude M. Bradle ’, Mrs. Arthur J. Gaskin, Mrs. 
Charles S. Green (zée Miss Winifred Smith, niece of Alderman 
Sir James Smith), Mrs. Percy Adams (xée Miss H. Isabel 
Baker), and Mrs. E. P. Nicholson (zée Miss Cecilia A, 
Levetus), Mr. Arthur J. Gaskin, the metal-worker, ‘and 
the late Mr. G. W. de Saulles, until recently the engraver 
to the British Mint, were also students, the latter in the 
evening classes after his ordinary day’s work, Many of the 
best known local architects have been students, including 
several winners of honours at the examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; the architect (Mr. Bidlake) and 
the builder (Mr. Pitts), of the Moseley Road Branch School of 
Art, are both ex-students. Several ex-students are now head- 
masters of schools of art in various parts of the country; at 
least two have been assisted in their preparation for high office 
in the Art Department of the Indian Civil Service; others are 
teachers of drawing at the King Edward’s High School for 
Girls, at the King Edward’s Grammar Schools for Girls at 
Aston, Bath Row, Camp Hill and Summer Hill, at the 
Edgbaston High School for Girls and at the Church of 
England College for Girls, Edgbaston; and still more are 
teaching at Harrow, Charterhouse and other public schools. 
Altogether, the present students, day and evening, have much 
to encourage them in their ‘work, under the able headmaster 
(Mr. R. Catterson-Smith), himself an artist and craftsman, who 
was in constant personal touch with two of the greatest art 
workers of the nineteenth century—William Morris and Burne- 


Jones—and whose teaching experience has been alike varied 
and successful, 


TESSERZ. 
Early Scene Painters. 


ENGLISH artists, having seen the capabilities of scenic 
representation as executed by French painters intro- 
duced by Sir William Davenant, sedulously endeavoured to 
render the British stage comparable with that of Paris. 
Streater, a landscape-painter and a great favourite of King 
Charles, subsequently designed many of the scenes for the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, Robert Agas also, a contemporary 
landscape-painter of repute, both in oil and distemper, and well 
skilled in architectural design, painted several scenes for the 
same stage. The most able scene-painter that England had 
produced up to the period of the early part of the eighteenth 
century was the celebrated George Lambert, then denominated 
the English Poussin. This lively genius, the founder of the 
Beefsteak Club, was employed as principal scene-painter to the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, under the management of his 
friend Rich. It was on the removal of Rich’s company to the 
new theatre in Covent Garden, erected in the year 1733, how- 
ever, that the effect of stage scenery and machinery was first 
beheld in full splendour; for the pantomime was there, for a 
succession of years, brought out in scenic glory. Lambert, who 
had a dispensation from Rich to render the stage as imposing 
as the collateral aid of painting, machinery and costume could 
raise it, wrought day and night in his vocation; and such was 
the interest which his ingenious operations created, that the 
scene-room became the favourite lounge of noblemen and men 
of fashion; and the Beefsteak Cluk was instituted therein for 
the pure whim of eating a relishing steak hot from his German 
stove, and the enjoyment of his lively conversation and his wit. 
Lambert, who was candid and open, having the interest of his 
n his thoughts, proposed to unite 
d Italian painter and decorator, 
ment. The union was beneficial 
ge, through the spirit and 
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liberality of the manager Rich and the talent of his scene- 
painters, acquired the reputation of being the most splendid in 
Europe. At this period the Opera House, Haymarket, which 
had been erected by Sir John Vanbrugh, and opened in 1704, 
occasionally exhibited a rich display of scenic representation. 
Foreign artists, however, were principally employed in all the 
internal decorations of this theatre. _ Whatever merit the 
scenery department might exhibit, certainly that of the costume 
was wofully deficient both in propriety and taste, which sub- 
jected the management to the formidable joint attacks of the 
satirists who wielded the pencil and the pen. Hogarth, in his 
treatise “ The Analysis of Beauty,” exposed the absurdities and 
anachronisms of the Opera wardrobe with much graphic point, 
and was not sparing of his sarcastic humour upon the same 
management in many of his satirical etchings. The scene- 
painters in succession, from the period when Garrick appeared 
at the theatre Wellclose Square, were Ald Oram, in his day a 
landscape-painter of some repute, who designed for that com- 
pany, and alsoa Monsieur De Voto. Jack Laquerre, the son 
of the painter of that name, who assisted Verrio on the plafonds 
at Windsor Castle, was an adept in his department of art. 
Servandoni an /talian, Monsieur French and others, were of 
coeval date, and were employed alternately at most of. the 
metropolitan theatres. Amongst other foreign artists who 
practised scene-painting in the British metropolis, Signor 
‘Novosielski deservedly obtained public applause. He was also 
an architect. 
The Spires of Salisbury and Bow. 
The quality of Grecian architecture is a stated regularity | 
of parts and proportions. Does this render it exclusively 
Classical? Surely the term may be comprehensive in its 
application, and equally suitable to every first-class effort, 
whether its beauty originates in a strict adherence to certain 
laws, or ina free obedience to the unrestrained workings of 
nature or imagination. Sir Christopher Wren was insane on 
one point. He thought lightly of Pointed architecture. And 
yet in his Grecian steeple of Bow Church and his Gothic spire 
of St. Dunstan’s, what has he done? In his numerous Classic 
towers at London, as compared with his Gothic tower of 
St. Michael’s, what has he proved? Why he has proved, in 
spite of himself, the superiority of what he condemned. The 
truth “wouldj out.” He designed to do wrong, and un- 
intentionally did right. Like other great men, he was open to 
prejudice—blind to this simple fact that the Grecian style is 
horizontal in its character and the Pointed perpendicular. The 
one has its origin in artificial erection, the other in natural 
growth. The former is a compilation of several principles, the 
latter an extension of one. To build up a Grecian super- 
structure beyond a certain relative height is no less at variance 
with the nature of the style than would have been the action of 
Bucephalus with the nature of a horse, if he had galloped on 
his hind-legs only, and had carried Alexander on his head 
instead of on his back. Let any one examine conjointly 
Salisbury spire (not the most beautiful of its kind) and the 
steeple of Bow Church, justly lauded as first of itsclass. Does 
not the spire spring from its base of clustered pinnacles like the 
flower from its leafy stem—a different feature of the same 
plant? Beautiful now, it seems, as it were, aspiring into a 
condition of greater beauty—its finials appear like so many 
thriving buds of promise? In turning to the tower of Bow 
Church, we acknowledge it as handsome in its parts, but 
unharmonious in its whole. Imperfect’ now, it promises 
nothing better—for its growth is effectually stopped—the sap 
of the tree is intercepted in several places. The entire com- 


but are situated obliquely to or turned from them are’ 
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while others which do not receive the rays of light d ‘ 
either by reflection from the surfaces of other objects or', 
light received from the atmosphere, and these reflexe: : 
the parts on which they fall with the hues of the surfac t 
rebound from. -As such lights are of a blueish cast whet 
are derived from the atmosphere all objects that are but pti 
lighted, or surfaces not immediately exposed to the su’ ; 
take of this tint; and this when mixed with the carnation 
flesh produces a light grayish green. But as this latter; 
weaker tone than the other, and therefore makes less | 
sion on the eye, such parts seem to retire and Sos 
demi-shadows, even when really of no darker hue thh 
parts lighted by the sun. It is this opposition of colou'r 
retiring and projecting surfaces that gives relief to F 
and as both Titian and Veronese carefully attended 
effect, they were enabled to make their figures appeaik 
and tangible without having recourse either to strong s\ 
or violent contrasts of light and shade. Frequently | 
figures seem quite surrounded with luminous brilliancy,) 
they are detached from the canvas. Those painters wie 
particularly attentive to bring together such colours as : 
assist each other—such as yellow, blue, red and e 
whenever a vivid effect was required, and avoided su) 
binations in subjects that demanded softness and di 
Even light objects appear in some degree shaded wln 
against a brilliant ground. 
} 


Influence of Cathedrals. 
The modern architect who has been commissioned t( 
a church for 300, and, having prepared his ground ji1 
elevations, is afterwards informed that it will have to‘ 
600, would too often make no further change than by» 
tionally. increasing his plan. But Poore, and Wykehir 
Waynflete, and Islip would have gone very differently 
They knew that an elevation suitable to a large ‘ 
absurd in a small church. Imagine the sublimity of \« 
front of Peterborough -caricatured in a small country: 
its glorious. triplet diminished into three little westera 
Or again, look at Tewkesbury and think of its towerinjy 
arch imitated in a similar manner, or contrast the «i 
‘King’s College Chapel with Christ Church, Barnwell. / 
the other hand, that Early English gem, St. Andrey, 
well, would, if expanded into a large church, becom\ 
and unsatisfactory. There are arrangements, too, wht 
not only a comparative but an actual size to produce | 
In that noblest of human temples, Glastonbury Abbe 
the effect of the rise of six steps right across the bul 
some little distance west of the “‘ Holy Doors,” is incor 
grand. Yet in a parish church such an arrangement,p 
in proportion to its size, would be absolutely unnotice’ 
are, no doubt, examples of the modification or imitati) 
church in another, executed. on true principles, tha 
frequently occurring in the best ages of architecture. | 
front of Beverley sprung from that of York, and h 
decide between them? ~They have the same magnifica 
the same peculiarities, namely, the great prominen 
buttresses. Again, the tower of Gloucester was evich 
prototype of the glorious towers of the West of Eng 
how beautifully is the idea modified in them, Lo 
Mary Magdalene’s, Taunton, St. Decuman’s andé 
Lydeard. The latter we think imimitably beautiful, ar’ 
the same resemblance to Gloucester that the feminine’ 


of a daughter might do to the manly beauty of a fa‘ 
who can doubt that t 


position exhibits four distinct pieces of architecture, which 
might be separately situated, and with good effect, on the same 
Jevel in Stowe Gardens. First, we have a quadrangular 
pilastral tower; secondly, a peripteral temple; thirdly, a poly- 
gonal temple; fourthly, an obelisk. 
true, but the union is an: 
which would be produc 
adjoining keys of a pianoforte. 
must ever appear a comp 
old-fashioned spice-box, may 


Veronese as a Colourist. 


Veronese painted 
of hand; and his col 
because he hit off the tints at once withou 
himself, Neither did he employ glazing so much as was 
custom of the rest of the Venetian school; on which accoun 
his pictures are not so liable to receive injury in the cleaning 
Like Titian at his best period, Paolo preferred a full display o 
light and avoided deep shadow; notwiths 
to his careful observation 0 
the eye, his figures possess a 
parts of a healthy human 
directly have a reddish-yellowish hue, 


ouring was always clear and powerful 


body upon which sunshine fall 


These are ‘united it is 
especial instance of that harmony 
ed by striking at once the three 
In short, a Grecian steeple 
ilation—a thing which, like an 
be unscrewed and taken to pieces. 


with astonishing lightness and certainty 


t stopping to perplex 
the 


tanding which, owing 
f the effect of colour and light upon 
striking degree of relief. All the 


which is precisely that 


he Lincolnshire spires had their 1} 
spires of the cathedral church, 


so ruthlessly and # 
destroyed? We are bound, however, to say that this! 
was, even in the best times of architecture, not alway: 
ful. The position of the towers of Exeter aa 
awkwardly repeated in St, Mary, Ottery; the revers 
of Wells in Finedon Church. Western facades are § 
imitated than towers, because their size depends on 1? 
church, while that of the tower does not. And yett 
portion of the building which is 


sure to be fixed on y 
anehidear 
Landscape Sketching. 

In the selection of a subject from nature, the stuci 
ever keep in view the principal object which induc 
make the sketch ; whether it be mountains, castles 
trees, corn-field, river scene, or any other object, the ) 
of this leading feature in the piece should be dulyt 
throughout ; the character of the picture should | 
from it ; every other object introduced should be sul? 
it, and the attraction of the one should be the attrac 
whole. The union of too great a variety of pat! 
destroy, or at least to weaken, the predominance of 
ought to be the princip 


ition, an 
student, when he proceeds to the 


b 
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which, while it excites the eye, produc 
impression upon that organ. Hence whatever parts are Ss 


lluminated and coloured acquire relief and seem to project, 


es the most grateful 


al: in the composi 
colouring, shoulo 
to characterise. by throwing’ upon i tl 
his. attention to this rule, however, 


t the stronges 
the student? 
particular not to fall into the opposite extreme, I 
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ding object of his composition so fully to engross his | those in the aisles, so that there are four bays in the one and 
yon as to render him neglectful of the subordinate parts. | eight in the other. _ Consequently, in the clerestory there are 
aie they are not to be exalted into principals it does not | four bays ; in the pier range there are eight, which is managed 
» that they are to degrade into superfluities. All the by making the Principal piers much more massive, and throw- 
{na picture should be composed of warm tints, except | ing each pair of bays into the form of a couplet, just as is 
y || on a glossy or reflective surface, such as laurel leaves, | usual in triforia, The principal remains of the conventual 
utensils, &c , which should be cool, and the lights small, buildings consist of the fragments of a Norman chapter-house 
j them a sparkling appearance ; but care must be taken | and the residence of the Prior, a Decorated structure, which 
t/ ntroduce a cold colour in the principal light, which, as | was perfect till it was unroofed and mutilated. 

- mentioned, should be thrown upon the leading feature Italian Polychromy. 


| cture, as it conduces to destroy the breadth, which From the beginning of the fourteenth century, pol 
si be preserved; while, on the contrary, the et Tooter or | in Italy may be aad to have divided itself rah net ieee ks 
ijity of a cool to a warm colour assists greatly in giving the arabesque, the pictorial and the architectonic. The first 
jycy to the lights. If the picture, for instance, should was, as we have every reason to believe, in a great degree 
s| cool sky, the landscape ought to be principally com- Drisedede Gat Dainaino! anal We z) cere asa 
i f this description tends to 8] ‘ie BDO, was especially aftected by his 
of warm tints, as contrast o P ; pupils and their followers. This style, of which the celebrated 
ential improvement of a hai gn an All objects Loggie, the Sala Ducale, and the bath-room of Cardinal 
Tire not in Gharacter with the scene should be mipet CALS! Bibiena at the Vatican, the Villa Madama, and some apart- 
cided, as the introduction of any syne Oo ak 'S | ments in the castle of San Angelo at Rome, together with 
__be attended with injurious consequences. T a car some of the walls of the Palazzo del T, at Mantua, are the 
ehe necessity of becoming thoroughly of eatake _ With | most remarkable examples, was copied closely from the antique. 
(taining a proper feeling of the Sear f Tbe pice ere odsists generally of an arrangement of colour in which a 
/9e complete and tog in the mind before He salet Ye white ground plays a most conspicuous part, serving as a field 
Nee! ee Ch force and in ala . . A on which are painted, on a small scale, every variety of objects 
ts as would render the effect at the first glan A that can be imagined—figures, fruit, flowers, animals, birds, 
ible to the observer. ey 2 ae ger BOL Sy ae ’ | fish, landscape, shells, curtains, marble and bronze panels, &c., 
te Boge eres is felt: nothing al Se aba A paiy ‘ os directly imitated from nature, interwoven with scrolls and 
ine should be conveyed. Mite » mi pay DE © abe patterns of a completely conventional character. Ornament is 
is only by due Ange Rea ; Har es ane ’Y 4 | heaped up with an apparently boundless profusion, and yet 
" ombination of all, that the whole can be effective. breadth of style is preserved by keeping such coloured grounds 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. as are introduced firm and solid in colour, and by so diminish- 
‘lefects are those of its style and period, but its excel- | ing every object in bulk, as contrasted with the unoccupied 
ire its own. A certain nobleness of conception and | area of the ground colour upon which it is painted, as to allow 
3s of manner prevail throughout, redeeming its | that colour to predominate, and at a little distance to appear 
ies and almost overpowering all criticism. There is a | rather fretted with a diaper than covered with ornament 
j ness in the cupola and fine Corinthian peristyle forming | demanding attention. The balance in the best examples, as at 
tour that may be pronounced truly classical; the latter, | the Villa Madama, is so happily maintained that no one 
i most. happily managed, its contour being preserved | portion of the wall attracts attention more than another, no 
9 n, while the piers placed within the colonnade itself | one ornament or portion of the wall starts forward before the 
1 an agreeable diversity of plan, of form and of light and | rest, and the eye, pleased with a universal richness and 
2 ithout cutting up the general outline or interrupting | intricacy, as in regarding the decorations of the Alhambra, 
€itinuity so essential to simplicity and repose. If we | wanders delighted, neither oppressed nor confused, Shortly 
he circumstance of the building being divided into two after the death of Raphael, this beautiful style which, under 
< he coupled columns of the two loggias of the west front | his direction and influence had been carried to such successful 
tn more objected to than anything else in the exterior, | lengths, degenerated, and although freely and _ skilfully 
aer hypercritically. Granting that a similar arrange- | executed by the Zuccari, Tempesta, and other masters down to 
columns would undoubtedly, be a solecism in the | the present day, we look in vain in any of their works either 
é style, it can hardly be alleged as one ina structure | for the same purity of drawing, point and meaning in the 
= harmonises so well with the rest, particularly as the | selection of materials for ornament, or breadth of treatment in 
(for adopting it are sufficiently obvious to reconcile us | colours; in fact, arabesque painting thoroughly degenerated 
i; even had not the width of the large door and window | into mannerism, and the lamp of life was quenched. 
such an extent of intercolumn, and.consequently the Alan de Walsingham. 


1 themselves to be placed in_ pairs, still a conformity . : 
putts fe ther elevationsywhere | wat inchamn laid. the Gr eae ese Teen, Riz Alan de 
el jie d Ce ie ae brea falling of the great tower of the church afforded an opportunity 
plea p ’ Boe erento | tor the display of genius in architecture. His idea of a lofty, 


€ itas the lesser of two evils. It is true the columns of : 1 d withald @ lanth 
Wsemitircul F . spacious, octagonal tower, crowned with a dome and lanthorn, 
h Pa ec oes. and of the peristyle of the cupola in place of the old tower, was novel. He had no model to 


Sees the ces ee zi Ho eres facilitate the difficulties of erecting such a structure. The 
| revails elsewhere; in this particular therefore, justice difficulty did not, however, deter him from attempting a and 
Shaded done to the wee P ; J his success in this undertaking is a proof of his superior skill 
architect. ae: é Rae A 
and an existing monument of his great abilities as an architect, 
Boxgrove Church. for that he alone was the deviser of the work, and acted 
| issex, when a church was half-destroyed, they seem | throughout as principal architect, is clear-from the account 
ly to have pulled down the nave and left the choir; else- | that is given of it, and is moreover confirmed by his epitaph. 
$8 at Waltham, Leominster, Malmesbury, Fotheringhay, | This celebrated tower was finished at the expense of the con- 
1, Usk, Chepstow, &c., the contrary process was more | vent in 1342, and cost 2,406/. 6s. 4¢. Although there is no 
ily employed. Of the two evils the South-Saxon one is | direct proof that he designed the plans of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
ey the lesser, as naves are much more like one another | Ely, and also of Bishop Hotham’s new buildings, yet it is most 
) sbyteries and lady chapels; even at a west front one can | probable that these two works are of his hand. The oversight 
/ore readily than at the arrangement of eastern apses | of St..Mary’s Chapel, while it was building, was given to John 
like. Of Boxgrove we have the eastern limb, the tran- | de Wisbech, one of the monks of the monastery, who was also 
é1 tower, perfect and considerable ruins of the nave and | overseer to Alan of Walsingham. That the choir of Ely 
entual buildings. The ritual choir included the two | Cathedral was begun by Alan while he was sacrist and finished 
Mays of the nave, and probably the space under the | in his lifetime is known from an eulogium written on him when 
|a solid wall, just like St. Cuthbert’s screen at St. | he was prior. Besides the great works about the church, 
‘divided it from the nave or parochial church to the | including a most elegant set of stalls for the choir, Alan was 
ls being: carried up to the roof now forms the barrier | continually making improvements in the monastery, both while 
€ the existing church and the ruins, This last portion | he was sacrist and prior; he nearly new-built a residence for the 
4 plain Transitional work, and the nave has no north | sacrist and added to it several apartments. This building, as 
rptn a part recently excavated at its extreme west | a specimen of the Domestic architecture of that period, is well - 
t cloister fitting in, so to speak, into the recess between | worthy attention, it having, with two others, undergone but 
| and the North transept. The transepts and the low | trifling alteration since its erection. The doorway has a reti- 
\ tower are contemporary, but the original eastern limb | culated tympanum, and the transom stone so highly charac- 
1 place toa Magnificent structure in the Lancet style | teristic of the Saxon era; it was the north doorway of the 
ch grander Scale, which the tower barely overtops. | church. Having enclosed the sacrist’s office within a strong 
> peculiarity is in the arrangement of the vaulting, | wall, he erected, in the north-west corner, a square building of 
: gee be unique in England. It is not easy to | stone covered with lead ; part of this house he appropriated for 
hy ut it is Something of this kind. All the bays are | the use of the goldsmiths’ work ‘and for other purposes con- 
se.of the central space being double the width of | nected with his situation. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On Wednesday Professor F..M. Simpson delivered his 
inaugural lecture in University College, London. After a 
generous recognition of the services of his predecessor in 
the chair, Professor T. RoGER SmitH, he spoke about the 
efforts of the Council to provide a systematic course of 
education for architects. They were pioneers, and their 
example would be followed not only in various parts of 
England, but in America and the Colonies. Professor 
Simpson then traced the development of architecture, and 
asked what chance had we of a return to the principles of 
the Renaissance? The principles established by In1Go 
Jones and WreEN were superseded in the last century, 
but their buildings stil! remained in evidence of them. 
As long as architects did not generally recognise some 
things in common it would be difficult to-have progress. 
The public in consequence of the variety were likely to 
conclude there was no standard of architecture. The 
contest between Medizevalists and Classicists was over, but 
the latter were at war among themselves, and there were 
still two camps. It would be necessary to have a com- 
promise, with less of pedantry on one side and less playful- 
ness on the other. The difficulty was, however, to find a 
common basis. Then it would be possible to add another 
definite chapter to the-history of architecture. Mr. ASTON 
Wess, R.A., who presided, said he believed in the necessity 
of harmony to which systematic education was likely to 
lead. 


TueE love of competitions seems to be extending on the 
Continent. Superior artists are eager to have a share in 
them. Some months ago the city of Berne being desirous 
to commemorate the foundation of a system of universal 
postage by a group in a public place decided to organise an 
international competition among sculptors. No less than 
125 models were sent in. After deliberation the authors 
of six of the designs were invited to take part in a second 
contest, which is likely to require several months to accom- 
plish. Among the selected artists are M. RENE DE SAINT 
MARcEAvX and Ernest Dusois, whose works are familiar 
to Frenchmen. 


Reapers of “Trilby,” although they may ‘not have 
visited Paris, must remember the description of the court- 
yard of the Grand Hotel, with its marblé steps and mag- 
nificent old man in court dress, with a large metal chain, 
who looks down like Jove on the coming guests. The 
author gave a drawing which was to suggest the “atmo- 
sphere of bank notes and gold.” Tarry, “ the Laird,” and 
“Tittle Bitter” shared the common experience of English- 
men and Americans by meeting unexpectedly with friends 
who were thought to be elsewhere. The court, which is so 
widely known, is to be transformed, and the directors, 
recognising the character of the establishment, have 
decided to open the competition to strangers as well as 
Frenchmen. The conditions are to be obtained on appli- 
cation, and plans must be sent in on December 15. Prizes 
of 3,000, 2,000 and 1,000 francs will be awarded to the 
authors of the three designs considered most suitable. 


County surveyorships are earnestly sought after, as it 
is supposed the advantages of the office are not to be 
measured by the amount of salary offered, which is generally 
moderate. A vacancy having occurred in West Sussex a 
county surveyor was advertised for, the salary being 250/., 
with travelling and office expenses. There were no less 
than 119 applications received. . The roads and bridges 
committee invited the following gentlemen to an inter- 
view, viz.:—Mr. ALBERT E. BROOKES (33), assistant county 
surveyor for Worcestershire; Mr. F..T. JOHNSON (30), 
surveyor to Ticehurst Rural District Council; Mr. W. 
McInTosu (32), engineer and surveyor to Cuckfield Rural 
District Council; Mr. C. R. K. NEwINcTON (34), assistant 
county surveyor for East Sussex; Mr. RICHARD PARDOE 
(34), main road inspector for southern division of Warwick- 


shire; Mr. H. Farr Simpson (30), county’ surveyo'f 
Northern Division of Isle of Ely. — It will be observe, 
all have had experience in a similar office. Eventuly 
was decided to appoint Mr, McINTosH. 2 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HER MAJ&STY’S THEATRE, SYDNEY, 
For description see page 233. 


FENTON (STAFFS) LIBRARY. 

HIS design, submitted in the recent competit 
Messrs. W. SuGDEN & Son, of Leek, provided | 
accommodation required and otherwise conformed ) 
conditions. On the first floor a large committe’: 
ladies’ rooms with lavatory accommodation were prcic 
with a large square landing over the entrance. ' 
materials proposed to be used were thin Wall Gran): 
pressed facings, with Roche stone dressings, to M4. 


; 


sparingly used and to portico and upper part of tower ’ 
roofs to be covered with WiLLiaMs’s (Basford) red iz 
made sand-faced tiles, which quickly lose their new < 

ance, in varying shades of green and deep red. Wea 
stand the first and second premiated designs were se 

by the committee and a local practitioner appoin( 
carry out the work. ins a ae 


: GROVE PLACE, HANTS. ? 

HE beautiful Elizabethan building of Grove » 
situated four and a half miles south of Rom) 

the Southampton main road, has had many vicis'y 
Built about 1564, it has sheltered Lord Bacon ai 
Virgin Queen herself; later it was conyerted ii 
asylum, and at the end of the last century was usl 
farmhouse, sacks of corn occupying the fine olj 
Happily it has now fallen into hands which appre 
beauty, and the present owners have very carefully 1\ 
it as far as possible to its former glories. It posses's 
panelled rooms, plaster ceilings and stone fireplaces ji 
the two octagonal towers on the south front, built of? 
bricks weathered to a deep orange tint, contain spin 
cases of English oak, black with age, of which the} 
shows one ; the stairway in the corresponding towel 
miniature lift in the well, probably one of the earlit 
existing. These staircases measure 42 feet from r 
floor to top landing in tower and have three lee 
10 feet being the internal width of the towers. 2 
the weight on the bottom newel must be enormo’, 
stand to-day, massive and boldly moulded, as sti 
when fixed nearly 340 years ago, a masterpiece ink 
of an Elizabethan carpenter. The illustration was mi 
and drawn by Mr. CHARLES M. C. ARMSTRONG. | 


THE NEW LODGE, ASHORNE HILL, ‘WARWICKSHII. 
HE original plain farmhouse at Ashorne H, 

Leamington, has been turned into a small 0 
residence by alterations and additions, whilst the x 
has been cement rough-casted throughout. Old tis 
largely used in roofing the new additions. os 
runs round part of the new work, from which a go 
is obtained south and south-west. Parts of the farr! 
ings were converted into hunting stables. Mr. Ch 
ARMSTRONG, of Warwick, was the architect. 


THE PARK FARM, KIRTLINGTON, OXON. : 

HE alterations and additions to the Park Karn! 

at Kirtlington, near Oxford, were carried a 

year. Local stone from an adjacent quarry 1m the jf 
used to match the existing, with red brick arches, ¢ 
facings to the window openings and chimney 
Stonesfield slates cover the roof. Mr. THomas Gr 
of Bicester, carried out the work under the directio 
architect, Mr. C. M. C. ARMSTRONG, of Warwick. 
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=R MAJESTY’S THEATR E, SYDNEY. 
(See Illustration.) 


Sydney’s leading playhouse, Her Majesty’s, was 
See by fire on Palm Sunday, 1902, after a per- 
2 of “Ben Hur” on the preceding evening, it was for 
ne doubtful, in view of the existence of several other 
+ in the city—the Royal, Lyceum, Palace, Criterion and 
; whether the place would be rebuilt, especially as it 
i volve an expenditure of between 30,000/. and 40,090/. 
y:ly the trustees of the family to which the property 
< decided on the construction of a new playhouse 

ng all the latest British and American improvements, 
ise being spared in making it the finest theatre in the 
wealth The Hon. William Pitt, of Melbourne, who 
|the Princess’s Theatre in that city, was selected as 
«and instructed to have only three floors, instead of 
a nthe old building. This was for the purpose of doing 
vh steep flights of stairs, and increasing the facilities 
«oe in case of fire. The approaches to the stalls, dress 
. d amphitheatre are now superior in every way to any 
“in Australia. A magnificent vestibule, with marble 
3: leading to the crush-rooms, is one of the main 
in connection with the entrances. The staircase is 
r'ted of solid marble, varying in colours, secured locally, 
cil to any imported. On each newel are two elaborate 
cers, made expressly by Mr. J. Marriott, Melbourne, 
Gigns of the architect. Each electrolier stands 6 feet 
“he pedestals are surrounded with artistically grotesque 
1 :ads and wings, and the lights are becomingly shaded 
4 and graceful perforated stag-horn flowers of beaten 
43 The stairway is considerably in advance of any other 
> ate. 
harchitect has laid down the theatre on different lines 
enany others he has erected by dropping the whole 
1, thus making it easier of access to the dress circle and 
jjeatre. Special provision has been made for all the 
st the back of the stage, and the dressing-rooms are 
} with the very latest improvements. The paint-room 
w large paint-frames, each 46 feet in length by a height 
},et, which run the whole length of the stage. Under 
s large scene-dock, capable of holding all set scenes in 
s\on with any production that may be staged. The 
eum has the largest opening of any in Australia, and is 
cd by an asbestos fireproof curtain of latest design, 
4:0 those now used in London theatres. This makes 
utorium from the stage absolutely fireproof. Mr. Pitt 
duced the sliding-roof, of which he'was the original 
t', but which has undergone many improvements since 
t duction at the Princess’s Theatre, Melbourne. The 
ii is thoroughly ventilated, and is provided with all 
<y. hydrants and fire-appliances to meet the require- 
sf the city authorities. The blue-plush curtain and 
Jxcht velvet in which the upholstering is executed and 
Jishings of the boxes and crush-rooms lend a very fine 
ance to the theatre. The whole of the plush and velvet 
5 cially imported-and made up, together with the fine 
I rs on stalls’ floor and circle, by a Sydney firm. 
theatre is capable of accommodating 2,000 people, and 
‘ie has a full view of the stage. Ample exits in case of 
i, provided, which have met with the approval of the 
é:horities. The auditorium and stage are lit up with 
 ectric lights, all being controlled by large switchboards 
| mers on the prompt side of the stage. The whole of 
) icular work has been carried out by the Brush Com- 
Sydney. ’ The decorations have been carried out in 
( nce with the general architectural features of the 
1 and in strict accordance with best models of ‘the 
‘iance style’ of work adapted to modern ideas, the pre- 
1 colours being cream, biscuit, warm brick colour and 
‘ arying from light robin’s egg shade. to turquoise, this 
: trading into a soft stony green. 
Izether the effect is most pleasing and soft, no strong 
<s breaking the general harmony. The sliding portion 
© ome is treated as a curtain, with sky-blue background 
1; between the sections, having bunches of flowers to 
; 1¢ whole together. The dome is divided into sixteen 
‘having a raised ornamental rib at intersection. Upon 
| ernate panel are painted groups of musical instruments 
1 cal colours ;'four other panels have cupids in centre, 
‘Hd the elements, earth, air, fire’ and water; while the 
log panels represent the four seasons. Underneath 
+ ¢ shells picked out in suitable colours. The large arch 
{: prosceni 8 
|’ Proscenium has panels treated to represent tapestry, 
: bi the frame enclosing the opening the same idea is 
Out in a rich brocade pattern distributed over the 
i a the springing of the arch are four large 
’ ; ‘ fet in diameter, upon which are painted 
Beet tes, representing ancient actors, art and _litera- 
din faa dancing, The same delicate treatment 
Sind Own the face of the private boxes, the 
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panels at bottom of pilasters being filled in with fruit and 
flower subjects upon a gold ground. The framing of the 
proscenium is intended to represent chased metalwork ; this 
gives a fine solid look to the openings. The ceiling of the 
circle is panelled out in the same delicate tones of colour, 
having ornamental cornerpieces, lines and centre flowers. 
Upon five main panels are painted groups of musical instru- 
ments grading from earliest ancient to modern days. The 
crush-rooms are also carried out with the same careful regard 
to details in the style and finish of the work. The vestibule at 
the main entrance is one of the main features of the building, 
and is executed in tones of straw-vellum cream and blue, 
having scrolls in high relief upon backgrounds of silver, while 
the principal projections are etched up in gold leaf. This has 
a very rich and chaste effect, the colour and workmanship 
blending very harmoniously with the marbles of the staircase 
and the rich tones of the various metals used in manufacture 
of electroliers. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session 1903-4 was held on 
Friday evening last in the Rooms of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

Mr. A. Keen was elected by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT proposed the election of Mr. Sudsuki, a 
Japanese subject sent to England by his Government to study 
the methods of architectural education in this country, and he 
purposed afterwards visiting other foreign cities, taking in all 
about four years to complete his investigations. 

Mr. SUDSUKI, who was elected by acclamation, briefly 
replied and thanked the Association for the honour they had 
conferred upon him in being made a member of their Society. 

The PRESIDENT distributed the medals and prizes to the 
successful students of the classes and day school, and de- 
livered the following 


Address. 


When we met together in this room a year ago you may 
remember that I expressed the hope that I should shortly be 
in a position to make an announcement that the pressing 
question of our new premises had at last reached a solution, 
after having constantly occupied the attention of your com- 
mittee for many years. Session after session allusion has been 
made to the subject in the presidential address, and it may 
well be that your patience and hope have become well-nigh 
exhausted. 

The anticipation is, however, now happily fulfilled, and after 
long negotiations we have been able to take possession of the 
Royal Architectural Museum, for so many years located in 
Tufton Street, Westminster, and formerly housed at the then 
Brompton Museum. 

This fortuitous consummation being reached, your com- 
mittee forthwith proceeded to the consideration of many pro- 
posals for the adaptation of the premises to our needs, were 
able to instruct their architect, Mr. Leonard Stokes, one of our 
past-Presidents, to proceed without delay with the work, and to 
accept the estimate of Messrs. Holloway Brothers. To-day 
substantial progress has been made, and there is no doubt we 
shall be able to move into our new home at the end of March 
next. 

I have no intention of wearying your patience with the long 
and deeply interesting history of the Royal Architectural 
Museum ; that has already been written in part, and now, no 
doubt, the time is at hand when an authentic and detailed 
account of its origin and progress will become an obligation 
posterity may demand. It will be enough to say that it has 
had a long and brilliant past, and that it is a tangible evidence 
of the potency of the Gothic revival. Some may here be led to 
remark that that cult had become effete, that the institution had 
fallen upon evil days, and was passing away in senile decay. 
If such were the case it is but a surface truth, which accom- 
plished events have abundantly disproved. True, the Museum 
had become out of sympathy with its environment through the 
trend and evolution of architectural progress, in which it had 
held such a pre-eminent position and exerted such a wide- 
spread influence. 3 

It is the fashion, in looking back on ‘the Gothic revival, to- 
speak slightingly of the enthusiasm which possessed its leaders. 
or to regard that enthusiasm as worthy of a‘better object. 
The direct effect, however, is with us to-day in our emancipa- 
tion from the artistic paralysis of the first half of the last 
century. The leaven is still working with ‘full and perhaps 
increasing potency, and the wonderful renaissance is yet only 
emerging from its shell, and there is promise of such glorious 
developments as may, perhaps, eclipse the greatest triumphs 
of the past. 

Beneath the apparent desolation of the museum was a 
latent vigour, based upon our indigenous architectural tradi- 
tions, destined to successfully receive the graftings of such @ 
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vigorous constitution as that of the Architectural Association, 
whereby to renew its strength, and with regenerated powers to 
influence for lasting good our noble profession. 

This sketch, I venture to think, is not overdrawn, and 
while we are accepting new responsibilities we are also invest- 
ing ourselves with a heritage in delightful associations and 
replete with potent possibilities. 

The interests centred at Tufton Street are one thing, the 
collections are another, and without going further into that it 
may be said that the study and contemplation of the contents 
of the museum and of the cognate studies there represented 
have had no small part in the great renaissance to which I 
have just referred. 

It will be impossible to adequately refer to the Jong roll of 
honourable names linked with the history of the museum, but 
I cannot refrain from reminding you that among those in the 
past have been H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, Earl de Grey, 
Ruskin, Donaldson, Sir Charles Barry, Beresford-Hope, Scott, 
Cockerell, Penrose, Pearson, Brandon and a host of others ; 
while in the living present we have John P. Seddon, Mr. Aston 
Webb, Sir William Emerson and Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who 
for so many years has acted as honorary secretary, and through 
whose enthusiastic interest the,idea of fusion has been trans- 
lated into a reality. 

These are names which, I venture to think, will be for ever 
connected with the Royal Architectural Museum. 

We see to-day noble blocks of Government buildings rising 
in Whitehall, which strangely seem to recall to memory the hot 
controversies and battle-cries of the styles which raged when 
the Foreign Office designs were prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott 
in a manner alien to his sympathies. In all of this, no doubt, 
Tufton Street exercised a not unimportant influence. Scott is 
generally supposed to have vindicated in St. Pancras station 
what he would have done in Whitehall had he been so per- 
mitted by the powers that then were. 

The past year has not only been*'significant and epoch- 
making by what may be designated as the great departure, but 
it has been rendered notable by the successful completion of 
the first year’s working of the day school. This is a matter 
for sincere congratulation, and this fact is important enough in 
itself to have taken precedence of everything else. However, 
these two events have come together side by side ; the school 
demonstrating beyond all dispute the inadequacy of our 
present premises. This climax may well encourage us in the 
highest anticipations for the future progress of our Society 
under the more favourable conditions which we shall enjoy in 
our new home. 

After two years of ungrudging labour Mr. Arthur Bolton 
has, greatly to everyone’s regret, relinquished the post of head- 
master of the day school, which he has filled with unqualified 
distinction, and the success which has. attended the school is 
doubtless due in a very large measure to his devotion. To 
undertake a mastership is one thing, to organise and originate 
is another. Mr. Bolton has done both. Our ideal has been to 
give definite and systematic instruction by a one year’s course 
of training preliminary to office work, and, when desired, to 
supplement this by a second year’s course of more advanced 
study. This instruction is partly intended to enable the student 
to gauge in a measure before life is too far advanced his 
capacity, and to test practically his inclination for entering the 
profession. The latter consideration need not be present, but 
had it been possible forJmany now alas! in practice, perhaps 
some careers would have been happier and architectural repute 
more unsullied. 

The instruction which our.day students receive at the hands 
of the master and his assistants is based on principles which 
are intended to enable an intelligent interest to be taken in 
what they will see going on around them when they enter an 
office, and to assist them to assimilate the knowledge which 
will be at their disposal if they can but seize their oppor- 
tunities. 

Some of us can recall happy days of long ago, when 
enthusiasm was high and zeal, often misdirected, outran know- 
ledge. This spirit Mr. Bolton has been able to foster and to 
direct to sources of wise inspiration. I cannot do better than 
invite you to inspect the results evidenced by their work, and 
to come and see the schools in operation for yourselves. The 
progress so far has been most gratifying, and we shall watch 
with signal interest the subsequent careers of those students 
who have had the good fortune to pass through the school. 
This success is. all the more remarkable as having been 
attained under the very difficult restrictions which the present 
premises imposed upon us. -When we enter upon our new 
home next year we shall confidently expect to see correspond- 
ing developments. 

To fill the vacant mastersnip has been a difficult and 
anxious duty. I am certain that the selection of Mr. Maule 
has the full approval of the Association, The responsibilities 
of the post are by no means' light,,and whatever the new 
master’s opinion of his own fitness may be, all will agree that 
no better choice could have been made. 


9,1 
In connection with these two topics, before leavin 
have two appeals to make. First in regard to the da 
I take this public opportunity of commending it to | 
sideration of parents, guardians and heads of “public +} 


as affording an excellent means of testing the aptitud| 
coming man for his future profession. Should experier,. 


within twelve months that he is unsuited for the callin| 
architect, he will have been no loser thereby, but: y 
gained much information useful in other walks of life, , 
have been spared the drudgery of an uncongenial och 
The other appeal I have to make is to a wider | 
than that represented within this room. I refer th the | 
fund, which still requires to be largely augmented b), 
can hope to be free from debt. The work on whichy 
embarked at Tufton Street is one which is in the ints 
every member of our profession ; indeed, I do Ween 
guilty of exaggeration if I say that it is of national) 
ance. vel 


In every other great country it would be under 
heavily susidised by the responsible government. , He 
ever, it is left to private effort, and the greater need \ 
therefore for every member of the Association and ! 
fession at large to afford the utmost support which they 
will allow. oat 

We are honoured by.the presence of His Excell): 
Japanese Minister, and we have just elected as a athe 
our Association Mr. Sudsuki, who is visiting many (i 
for the purpose of studying the various systems of arcte 
education and reporting to his Government. This clear). 
the determination which exists in that far distant aa 
be left behind in the promotion of the arts and sciers 
appears to me to be an example which our own count, 
well take to heart. : 

One cannot help hoping that in the extraordinare 
which the Japanese Government and people evince tca 
late all that is good in nations foreign to thei te 
lose sight of the delightful arts which are traditional wi 
but that these may be fostered and promoted ratir 
superseded by the importation of extraneous methods, 

The Association numbers nearly fifteen hundred rir 
and-one might reasonably expect that each one of the} 
contribute to an object which is so much in their inter't 
to the present time, however (although we have to thax 
generous donors), less’: than one-quarter of our memit: 
responded to the appeal. I feel that some great effo| 
be made to bring the general body into line, and I hi 
every member to follow the example, already set by yi1 
mittee, by doubling the amount of his yearly subscriii 
this session only. This should be within the means oli! 
PE a community of interest which would be for |¢ 
of all. Siaee | 

. The provincial societies have also an interest in thin 
and very welcome have been the contributions sent. ; 
I commend the good work heartily to the others, and ii 
all persons interested in the progress and advance 
architecture (and who should not be?).as a national 
art, and ask them to show their practical sympathy bi: 
forward to assist us to complete the provision of the lig 
necessary for the adaptation and enlargement of tl 
Architectural Museum to the purposes of the Associatia 

We have had.to undertake certain financial respor! 
relative to and contingent on the acquisition of the 
and its extension, whilé in addition to this there will) 
siderable outlay in the rearrangement and exhibitio' 
valuable collection of casts, which will, be open fre) 
public as heretofore. In regard to the latter we hoped 
the collection as far as possible representative, chro) 
and useful in every way to students at large, 

Many have laboured for the Association in jthe 2 
given ungrudgingly of their time and means, We to-dayr} 
into their labours. and continue them. . I feel sure 4 
appeal in vain, and that the provision of these hig? 
indispensable facilities will not’ be left to become a ts 
the Association and a drag upon its work and progres 

I may perhaps be pardoned,,for making a “ 
financial statement in respect of. our new premises. 1 
tract which we have entered into for the remodelli 
Architectural Museum amounts to. 8,400/., and it is c? 
that a further sum of perhaps. 1,500/, will be requ‘ 
equipment and furnishing, making a total of eal 
Towards this we have donations. and promises amot! 
about 3,700/., and it is proposed to transfer 1,000/. ? 
capital account of the Architectural Association, makin: 
of 4,700/. We have therefore still to collect more that 
before we can hope to be free from debt. 1 eee 

Death is ever too busy about us, and to-day we # 
lament the loss of some. valued colleagues whose 
and counsel have helped us in the past. The late M 
Penrose was associated with the early days of the 
under Edmund Sharpe. We also deplore the loss of 
| Roger Smith, twice president of this Association, ever’ 
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«and the friend and learned instructor of all young men 
under his helpful influence. pee 
,)awing to a conclusion, I have a few reflections which 
) offer to our student members. I might again advise 
niusiastic pursuit of the study and delineation of ancient 
‘ys, or the fruitful results that await the diligent student 
-/ectural literature, without enlarging on either, which I 
xe before. I would again heartily commend both to 
‘hat 1 want to do is to venture to suggest the deliberate 
ation of such studies as are the outcome of demonstra- 
4, experience, observation and research, rather than the 
4)f books and the abstract theories of mankind. ' Sir 
, Lockyer, in his illuminating address before the British 
jion, made this pregnant statement, “From neglect of 
+ comes imperfect education, and a small output of new 
+ ons and new knowledge to reinvigorate our industries.” 
he is some danger that in the prominence which is 
< ‘ily being given at the present time to the establish- 
the day school and to our new premises, the valuable 
ich is being done in our studio and other evening 
may be lost sight of. I would wish to urge the 
<; of young architects continuing their studies in their 
/ne, and to point out that there is no _better means of 
ing and directing those studies than joining the various 
s which we open to them, and which have worked so well 


sist. ; 
year I made more than a passing reference to the 
<y of brains in the active evolution of architecture, and 
y the younger members will pardon me if I beg them to 

at I then said in connection with what I have to say 


ow it seems to me that much of the deplorable 


“ess which we unfortunately see abounding in the 


uafares of our cities and towns is the result of (to put it 
4 words than mine) “old rule-of-thumb processes, which 
r:rred:to new developments ”—a conservatism too often 
i: from the master’s own lack of knowledge. This may 
jjard saying, but it should be our object as much as lies 
yur circumscribed and limited powers to develop and 
| e abilities with which we are all more or less endowed. 
acrime to be young, and all possibilities lie with youth, 
in a way it may be said that to be young is to be 
sul. 

secure our well-being as a profession it is highly 
rat to see to our organisation and equipment, the con- 
2m of which is to us personally as important as the 
sn of “battleships and big battalions.” It is brains 
fe that we want, fortified by the experience and research 
hs, and it is the practical personal study of the design 
s\cution of modern work by modern masters, reinforced 
‘ich heritage of art which has come down to us. 
us been recently said, “It is a great thing to learn to 
Jer people’s experience, and to get it first hand, not 
ij entirely to books. Knowledge: obtained from men is 
1 mentally nourishing and the most easily assimilated.” 
it Lwould leave with you is the picture sketched by 
i Browning :— 


| Here, work enough to watch 
| The master’s work, and catch 
_ Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 


{ G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE proposed a vote of thanks 
€?resident for his address, which, he said, was character- 
' the definite announcement of new premises for the 
( tion. Every member would welcome the time which 
tught them to the move, knowing the immense value of 
2 remises to their work. The announcement was one of 
Ist important made in the history of the Association, 
sh the knowledge of the past and aware of the success 
d gained in the present, they could go forward with 
n hearts in the belief that the change of the museum in 
« Street would not be lost either to the nation or the 
cion. The change meant that the work of the Association 
tally progressing with true life and energy. The work, 
tasm and their excellent lecturers had inspired many 
€s, and they owed a great debt of gratitude tothem. It 
‘tange that the number of subscriptions to the new 
te fund was comparatively small, and members should 
; heart the fact that only one-fourth of their number had 
«ded to the appeal for funds.. 
Je S. GIBSON, who seconded the motion, said the work 
glee me was of such importance that it might be said 
i the nation, and therefore members should do all they 
0 influence the Government to help them in their need. 
> Excellency Viscount HAYASHI thanked the meeting 
if reception given to him and his countryman. He 
i to the erroneous statements made by tourists who had 
i! Japan as to the construction of Japanese dwellings. 
‘i architect had great difficulties to encounter, as 
ee te west of frequent occurrence. There was, however, 
; make their dwellings more stable, and Mr. Sudsuki 


e Ploneen Of a movement which might establish an im- 


de) > ee) 
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| provement in the native'art of construction. The impression of 


with paper to serve as walls. 


tourists. 
fact that there were many old buildings existing several 
or 300 years, and the older capitals possessed buildings 


years. 


which was passed with acclamation. 


PARIS HOUSES. 


apartment houses in America and Paris. 
the following extract:— 


houses. 


the height to which houses can’ be carried in Paris. 


storey, set back under the roof. 


other storeys. 
puts four storeys in the 20 metres allowed him. 


dulging in any fanciful flights. 
The same regulations fix a limit to projections 


the tenant. 


stricter than the old ones. 


are about to deal with were erected under the old ones. 


made is substantial. 
of stone, and they have been built well. 


are long-lived. 


rest had all their joistwork in wood. 


of which was in wood. The great danger involved 


able examples. 
even those of the most modest type, nta 
1,500 francs a year, have all their summers 1n Iron. 


itself is concerned. 


consumed. 


flames. 


As is well known, steel beams have.the drawback of allow- 
ing sounds to be heard from one storey to another. Architects 
have tried different methods of remedying this trouble, such 
as spreading thick layers of tan between the ceiling and tke 
flooring, or a bed of cork or mineral wool or some other bad 


travellers was wrong when they described Japanese houses as 
tent-like structures supported by poles and posts pasted over 
He had been asked 
Japanese house could stand a heavy shower of rain in summer 
or a snow storm in winter, and it was natural for such ques- 
tions to be asked after the descriptions of their dwellings by 
_ Japanese houses were strongly built and statements 
of instability were not exactly true, and this was proved by the 


if a 


storeys 


high. Many pagodas had lasted, in spite of earthquakes, 200 


of such 


sound construction that they had stood their ground for 1,200 


Mr. ARNOLD MITCHELL, Mr. H. LOVEGROVE and Professor 
BERESFORD PITE supported the vote of thanks to the President, 


HE last number of the Architectural Review (Bates & 

Gould Company, Boston) is devoted to the subject of 
A large number of 
plans and illustrations are given. . The article on “ City Apart- 
ments in Paris” is by M. Jéan Schopfer, from which we take 


During ‘the last decade, very great advances have been 
made in the city of Paris in the construction of apartment 


In the first place, the municipal regulations put a limit upon 


Several 


important consequences result from this. One of them is that 
there is a certain outward uniformity about the houses, accord- 
ing to the wealthiness of the district in which they stand.. The 
maximum height of the fronts on the widest thoroughfares is 
20 metres, and the part of the roof above being set back ac- 
cording to a given formula, architects manage to quarter five 
average storeys, plus the ground floor, and sometimes a sixth 
In short, they can give their 
storeys a height varying, as regards the first storey, from 
3m. to 3m. 80, and from 2m. 80 to 3m. 20 as regards the 
In very luxurious buildings the architect only 
Thus French 
architects are confined to extremely close limits—even more so 
than their American brethren—and are prevented from in- 


on the 


public ways, and hence another difficulty. They also lay down 
rules as to the dimensions of the large and small courtyards 
and the prospect of. the windows giving thereon, which varies 
from 4m. to 6m. 66 minimum. These regulations have been 
made in the interest of public health, and I, for my part, find 
| them excellent, but they certainly limit the landlord’s rights and 
hamper the architect—all, it is true, to the great advantage of 


The new regulations in regard to public health are still 
They insist upon more air and 
light for both street and courtyard windows, ‘These regulations 
only came into effect on January 1 last, so that the houses we 


In the matter of construction and of materials the progress 
In Paris houses have always been built 
This is a matter of 
ancient tradition and trade practices which, thank goodness, 
In the case of houses constructed twenty years 
ago, only the luxurious ones were built with iron joists ; the 


Wooden joists are, as I have myself observed, still held 
in favour in America. I have seen private houses in New York, 
on Riverside Drive and in the districts inhabited by the wealthy, 
which cost from 69,000 to 80,000 dols. and the whole joistwork 


in this 


system in case of fire has been sufficiently proved by innumer- 
In Paris, on the other hand, apartment houses, 
with rentals not exceeding 
From top 
to bottom there is no wood in the house as far as the building 
This is a considerable step in advance. 
Thanks to this system Paris is spared such terrible fires as 
those that take place in America, where houses are entirely 
In Paris one room in a flat is burned out, or at 
worst all the rooms of the flat where the fire occurs, but it is 
exceedingly rare for a whole house to become a prey to the 
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conductor of sound, but as a matter of fact the problem has 
not yet been solved. The noise has been lessened, but its 
transmission has not been altogether prevented. Moreover, 
there are serious objections to leaving vegetable substances in 
places where no air circulates, owing to the fact that they are 
liable to decay. 

In a few modern houses the floors are separated by means 
of ciment armé (cement with bundles of iron wires embedded 
therein), which has come into current use in building. These 
experiments have been very satisfactory. The new material 
is strong enough to withstand the heaviest strain, and it is 
absolutely fireproof. Some apartment houses have even been 
built entirely of ciment armé. : 

Everybody is aware that all apartment houses in Paris 
have a janitor. In the evening the street door is shut, and it 
can only be opened by the janitor, who pulls a wire leading 
from his room to the latch. It is an excellent way of guarding 
the house. : 

In the case of most large houses the entrance is made wide 
enough for vehicles to pass, which enables the tenants to get 
in and out of their carriages under the archway and at the very 
foot of the stairs. This is a convenience with which few 
American, houses, even amongst the most luxurious, are pro- 
vided. The stables are generally situated in the courtyard, 
but not so in most of the newest houses. At present it is the 
custom, when space allows, to have two courtyards. One of 
them, with the windows of the dining-room, inner corridor and 
bedrooms looking thereon, is called the courtyard de /uxe. It 
has a small lawn, a fountain, and, if possible, a few trees in it. 
No kitchen window is made to open upon this courtyard. In 
the second one there are the stables, and it is from this yard 
that the kitchens, servants’ rooms, water-closets, &c., get their 
light. There is room for great improvement in this direction 
in the United States, where nothing could be uglier than the 
yards inside the blocks. There are houses which cost 100,000 
dols., with a handsome front on a wide street, but whose 
courtyard front is dreadful to behold. Landlords ought to 
agree amongst themselves for the proper laying-out, at their 
joint expense, of the space left empty behind the houses. 

As regards the interior, all new houses, even the most 
modest—I mean those with rentals not exceeding ten or twelve 
hundred francs—are provided with two staircases: one for the 
masters and the other for the servants. In high-class houses 
the principal staircase is very luxurious. It is built either in 
marble, stone or wood, and is provided with an abundance of 
light and air. 

The elevators are of various systems as regards their motive 
power—water, water and electricity, or, in the most up-to-date 
houses, electricity and compressed air; but all of them are 
planned in a very practical manner, which is only just beginning 
to be known in America. I mean by this that the tenants 
themselves work them, and without any danger. Inside the 
elevator there are five or six buttons, each one bearing the 
number of a storey. One pushes the button corresponding to 
the floor one is going to, and another button to start the lift. 
On no floor can the elevator door be opened while the elevator 
is in motion, nor can any door be opened unless the elevator 
is at a standstill in front of it. Another button rings a bell 
in the janitor’s lodge, to call him when the lift gets out of order. 
It is a goodand safe system ; in fact, there are never any acci- 
dents, and it abolishes the lift-boy, who, so far, is a necessity 
in American houses. 

As regards the distribution of 
at is to separate the servants’ part of the flat from the recep- 
tion-rooms. Adjoining the kitchen there is now always a 
scullery, which was not the case formerly. Formerly also—I 
refer to houses erected twenty years ago—the bath-room was 
usually located near the kitchen, whereas nowadays it is 
always placed close to the principal bedroom. In many 
instances there are two water-closets for the use of the family, 
and always one for the servants, 

Great progress has been achieved in Paris with regard to 
dressing-rooms. Almost every bedroom has a separate dress- 
ing-room provided with hot and cold water taps and a waste- 
pipe. The hot water is supplied from a small boiler placed in 
the cellar. In houses where the flats are rented at 4,000 or 
5,000 francs and have four bedrooms, the hot-water costs the 

landlord 100 francs per flat per annum. In many cases the 
dressing-rooms contain cupboards for hanging up garments. 

Modern apartment houses have a telephone. The wire is 
led into the janitor’s room, whence connections lead to instru- 
ments placed on each storey. The janitor receives the calls 
and switches the line on to the proper apparatus. Each tenant 
Pays 50 francs a year for this joint service. The reception- 
rooms consist as a rule of a spacious corridor, on which give 

_two or three drawing-rooms and the dining-room, all having 


the rooms, the point aimed 


NoTE.—The author apparently is not fully informed as to the 


‘development by the Otis Elevator Co. of automatic elevator service in 
the United States. —[Ep. ] 
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wide four-leaved doors, which are often glazed yh 
panes. On reception days these doors can be thr. 
and in this manner the occupants have a fine set of | ; 
rooms. sala 
The internal decoration is now quieter and in bie 
than it was a few years back. It is still done in some jy 
style—Louis XIV., XV. or XVI.—but more disca}t 
more gracefully, The ceilings are no longer invac) 
mouldings. 

In new houses the incoming tenant is allowed to ¢ 
manner of decoration in which the flat shall be finish; 
refinement in taste has come about, and this is ol 
overloading. I am glad to say that the habit of pai jr 
decorating ceilings after the Italian fashion has bee’ 
abandoned. 

Outwardly, the latter-day Parisian apartment how 
from that of twenty or even ten years ago by the lar. 
the bays. This feature alone would suffice to chiral 
modern house. The liberal dimensions of the wil 
Paris are only rendered possible by the temperate cy 
enjoy, without extremes of either cold or heat, The \c 
size of the windows allows light and air to reach eviy 
of the apartment. 


{ 


WALKER. ART. GALLERY. 
RTISTS who have exhibited in Liverpool ha: 
remembrances of Mr. Dyall, the curator of th | 
Art Gallery. Owing to the belief that his strength wasp 
to the duties, he has resigned. The announceme) 
Charles Dyall’s resignation and approaching retirem) 
the curatorship of the Walker Art Gallery, says. the 
Chronicle, will be sincerely regretted by the public | 
pool. He has been intimately connected since its 4 
ment with one of the most popular institutions of the ii 
under his care it has grown from comparative 
beginnings into a position of unequalled importan’ 
provincial art world. His disappearance from hi. 
position (in which he has become one of the best-kr 
best-liked men in Liverpool) will be felt with a i 
personal loss by very many. 
Mr. Dyall entered the service of the Corporation < 
in 1877, on the opening of the Walker Art Gallery, 
record since that date has been one of continuing suc» 
progress in the work which he had at heart. Twe 
autumn exhibitions have been held, and to each of 
veteran curator can look back with satisfaction as a )1 
success. He has been fortunate in the several chairm) 
whom he has worked, and whose confidence he hasr 
First, Alderman Edward Samuelson, the Pip 


i 


of the orthodox in art; then Alderman Philip H. Ri 
the brilliant eclectic; and now Councillor John 1 
worthily wears the mantle of his distinguished pred 
growing yearly in love and enthusiasm for his choseif 
civic work as well as in experience and expertism. | 
not be forgotten that to Mr. Dyall is due the admiril 
original system under which the complicated busines) 
autumn exhibitions is managed—a system that has si/é 
widely copied. | 
In addition to the autumn exhibitions, there he 
many others held in the Gallery—notably the Naval E\i 
of 1892, which was greatly successful. Memory recor(: 
splendid exhibition of old and recent masters, sete 
from local collections, and other pleasant spring exhib 
which applied art, photography and the like had proit 
Zealous in his work for all these transient events, \ 
has been no less earnest in his care of the permai 
collection, which during his tenure of office has pri 
come into existence. Only those who know the Arts 
best have any idea how much loving thought its’ 
expended on the care and display of its treasures. 
Although for the most part bound up in his offici) 
Mr. Dyall has occasionally given evidence of possess 
versatility of talent which peculiarly fitted him fore 
sponsible post. As a lecturer, chiefly on art topics, hi 
known at the Picton Hall and elsewhere ; his friends hie 
some excellent landscape-paintings froin his easel, : 
occasional literary efforts in prose and verse bear wil 
his possession of a ready pen and a graceful, humorous’ 
fancy. A volume of poems published in 1877 had an hi 
place in many Liverpool private libraries. Re 
The feeling of regret at a severance of old ties is mi 
by the fact that although entitled by his years and ie 
service to step aside from a life of full activity, Mr. Di! 
enjoys that health of body and mind which will enabl 
find much happiness in the evening of life—a happines 
is insured not only by the consciousness of oaks 
well done, but by the possession of a life companion W 
full share of the general esteem and affection in W 
husband is held. o 
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BUILDING LINES ON ROADS. 


yi the subjects inquired into by the Departmental 
mittee on Highways was the line of frontage. 
several of the witnesses gave evidence, the most 
answers were those of Mr. E. T. Gardom, clerk to 
yestershire County Council, who aided in drafting 
Amend the Law for the Administration of Highways, 
by Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P. The following is 


w come to Clause 7—power for county councils to 


1 j : ; 
jorovements of main roads to be executed in certain 


es that propose to give the county council power to 
h urban district council, “ You must widen the street 


rough your town?” — No; it is to provide that, 
id fronting, adjoining or abutting on any main road 
9 any main road repairable by the county council is in 
¢eing or is about to be developed for building purposes, 
alition to such roads is required in order to make it 
cor the probable increase of traffic, the county council 
;e to level, pave, or metal, channel and make good 
jj ion, and may apportion the expenses incurred by 
doing on the owners of the land fronting, adjoining 
tz on such addition or part thereof, according to 
<sctive frontages, with power to recover expenses, 
jimarily or by action in any court of competent 
11” At present the county council have no such 
is considered that, as they are the road authority, 
)i have such a power in case of the desirability of 
ef the main road in consequence of building, and 
.Ijoining owners should be compelled to give up the 
rand for the purpose, and should pay the cost of 
| the frontage in the same way as frontagers can be 
e to pay by an_ urban district council under 
'o of the Public Health Act or Section 6 of the 
reet Works Act, 1892, with regard to strips given 
iin main roads in urban districts which become new 
1 sonsequence of building. This is in accordance with 
<n in the case of the Property Exchange Company 
vorth District Board of Works, 1901 (65 J P. 407), 
;, upheld on appeal March 29, 1902 (LJ. 176). In 
highway repairable by the inhabitants at large was 
jy the adjoining owner adding a strip of land to it on 
s)nd houses were built on land abutting thereon. It 
hat the strip of land so added, together with the 
a itting on it, formed a new street, and the expenses of 
_were rightly apportioned by the local authority on 
1 zers on that side of the road. This case approved 
led that of Richards v. Kessick (§7 L.J.M.C. 48), 
| owners of a field adjoining a highway repairable by 
atants at large used it for building land, and threw 
je highway a strip of land in front of the houses, and 
| that the houses with the strip of iand in front of 
1 ed a “street” within the meaning of Section 150 of 
)) Health Act, 1875, which the urban sanitary authority 
se district it was situated could compel the fron- 
yave, channel and kerb to their satisfaction. Rural 
(ancils which have obtained urban powers have also 
1 right, but county councils. have not, so that county 
Siave to rely on the action of district councils, and 
) fase to compel the latter to exercise the right. This 
« be so, 
tes words, you propose to take certain powers out of 
« of the district councils and give them to the county 
s—As regards land abutting on the main roads. 
1 not be the person who has a frontage on the road 
¢veloping the property for building purposes, and yet 
), se to make him pay towards the cost of a widening 
ny be of no benefit to him ?—It is the same in laying 
This Bill proposes to give the county 


lw street. 
$1€ same power as urban district councils now have in 
\ districts, and can exercise upon owners of buildings 
nthe main road. We want the same powers for the 
\ancils outside the urban districts. There are certain 
i the neighbourhood of towns, but in rural districts 
( main roads repairable by the county council, where 
Uy council has no power to make by-laws, and in 
“+s the rural district council has no such power. 

2yad is already a main road repairable by the county 
nd this is apparently a proposal to throw the repair 
a 


in road in respect of through traffic upon the person 
a aeers it?—Not the repair of the road, but the 
nan build up to the side of a road, you could not 
| repair it, but. if he sets back a bit you could make 
ihe front portion into the road at his own expense ?— 


‘ ty council should make by-laws defining the width of 


d by the by-law, 


street, and a man who is building should be com- 
| 
ould make him give up some of his land to the public, 


Set back in order to extend the road to the width 


| 


| 


and by another clause you would make him put it into the 
road ?—Yes. 

He gets an improved frontage to a better road. 

Many authorities now define the width of a street before 
there are any buildings upon it. 

But I can conceive the case of a frontager, if he is a private 
resident, not wanting a wider road or more traffic brought past 
his house ?—It is only when the road becomes a street that this 
would apply. 1 do not think that Clauses 7 to 10 of the Bill go 
quite far enough, as since the decision in the case of the 
Devonport Corporation v. Tozer (1902), approved on appeal 
(1903), it appears to be necessary to compel an owner who is 
developing a building estate abutting on a main road to give 
up such land as is required to make the road adequate for the 
consequent probable increase of traffic. In the Devonport case 
an owner of a piece of land abutting upon a main road erected 
several houses upon the land without altering or interfering 
with the roadway or removing the fences, but making necessary 
openings for entrance and exit. Under the by-laws of the 
Corporation, any person laying out a new street was required 
to make it of a specified width of 36 feet. The highway in 
question was less than this width—2q4 feet, and in one 
case less. It was held, however, that the defendants 
were not, in fact, in what they were doing, laying out 
the highway as a new street. In all these cases it is 
a question of degree as to how far an adjoining owner 
is in what he is doing by building or otherwise laying out or 
intending to lay out a new street, and what appears to have 
weighed with the Court of Appeal was that in the Devonport 
case the owner had not removed the fence, but only made 
openings through for access to the ‘houses, and had not 
attempted to alter or interfere with the roadway. The deci- 
sion seems to lead to.a remarkable result that the owner may 
build a row of houses behind a hedge, and if he does not pull 
it down he has not infringed the by-laws, whereas if he does 
pull down the hedge and erect a row of houses he is so 
infringing. The question in this case appears to be whether 
the owner of the land shall give up the necessary land for 
the widening of the street without payment, or whether the 
road authority shall pay for it either by agreement or after com- 
pulsory purchase. To quote Mr. Macmorran’s words in his 
argument in the Devonport appeal :—“ The question in all 
these cases is whether a corporation cannot compel persons to 
make the road of a necessary width. If they cannot do that 
then there is no doubt that the builder is entitled to build to 
the very edge of the road, and then if it is ever necessary to 
widen the road for a necessary purpose you have the fact that 
you have buildings to deal with, and what is an enormous and 
costly thing is thrown upon local authorities without any neces- 
sity at all. Why should they be called upon to widen a road 
like this? It is quite’sufficient as it is: now for all purposes of 
traffic, and when it comes to be converted into a new street the 
traffic is altered. You have not only the traffic, but all the 
services to the houses, bringing up the pipes and everything 
else. All these things have to be considered, and the local 
authority have a duty to perform towards the public. Ifa man 
is doing for his own purposes something which. amounts 
to the laying out of a street for his own purposes, and the 
public do not want it, why should they have to pay if there isan 
obligation upon him, as we contend there is, to doit?” And 
again, Mr. Macmorran says:—“Take the case of a man 
having an estate ; he cannot make a new road there without 
conforming to the by-laws, and in that case he is bound to 
make it 36 feet wide, or whatever the prescribed width may be. 
There is no hardship there really. He has to set back his 
building there, just as if he is using the old highway as part of 
the new street which has to be formed. There is no hardship 
in that at all, Just as in the one case he has to find the whole of 
the width out of his own land, so if he finds an old way which 
he can utilise he has to’find the difference sufficient to make it 
the necessary width. It is true that the rateable value of the 
district is enhanced by the building ; on the other hand, the road 
was of sufficient width for the traffic before the erection of the 
houses, and the obligation to increase the width should be 
borne by the owner. Of course, the road authority would take 
over the road and its future maintenance.” . Referring to the 
Devonport case, I may say that I have ascertained that the 
town clerk considers it a most detrimental decision for local 
authorities, and as an illustration of ‘the inconvenience. and 
even possible danger to the public resulting from the decision, 
he mentions that poles for an overhead equipment of electric 
tramways are being constructed along the road in question. 
The footpath in front of the houses, which was the subject of 
the action, is so narrow that when the space taken by the base 
of the electric poles is deducted there will only be a width of 
23 feet for pedestrians. 

This clause would not cure the difficulty under the Public 
Health Act or the Private Streets Works Act, but would only 
cover the case of main roads not in urban districts >—Quite so. 

It seems to me that Mr. Gardom has in his mind the case 
of a man turning what was a country road into a street by 
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building houses up to the edge of the road. If you have a by- 
law you can make him set back a certain distance from the 
centre, so that when it becomes a street there is sufficient for 
a footpath. 

Everything would turn on what the man built. Suppose he 
built a lodge at his park gates ?—That would not be a street. 

It would be laying out the site for building Where a man 
proposes to build a street, and so develop his land for building 
purposes, we think he ought to pay for widening the road for 
that purpose. 

I think the committee understand. We may now go on to 
the next clause, namely, the power of county councils to make 
by-laws as to new buildings on and width of main roads. That 
only refers, I suppose, to roads outside urban districts, or do 
you propose that the county council should make by-laws as 
to the width of road in urban districts as well as those out- 
side ?—Only with reference to roads repairable by the county 
council. 

Section B seems to provide what I think a good power, 
namely, that the county council may make by-laws with 
respect to the level and width of any such main roads where- 
ever land fronting, adjoining or abutting thereon is in process 
of being or is about to be developed for building purposes. : 

I wad afraid that there was a suggestion of a dual authority 
inside the urban districts. I do not propose that here. ‘If we 
did take over the main road in any urban district the by-laws 
would have to be approved by both parties, and they would 
have to be subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. 

I am satisfied so long as it is perfectly understood that this 
does not affect urban district authorities exercising their own 
powers in their own districts ?—All we ask for is a power to 
make by-laws relating to roads. We do not want to interfere 
with sanitary or public health matters. 

Do you want to have power to compel the district councils 
to widen their own roads?—No, I am referring to main roads. 

You know the word “ building” is a highly technical one, 
and in some cases has been held to include the throwing down 
of a division between two cottages—the lateral division—or 
putting a storey upon one of them ?—I think it would not 
matter much what the building was if it encroached upon the 
fixed building line. 

Would it not be undesirable in a Bill of this kind to alter 
definitions already existing ?—Quite so. 

You surely would not propose that a house standing, say, 
30 feet—or whatever the prescribed distance may be—from the 
centre of the road, should have to be pulled down and set back 
if it required to have a new storey put upon it, although it 
might then be a “new building” in a technical sense; or take 
the case of two cottages thrown into one. The throwing them 
into one is considered as technically the erection of a new 
building ; would the proprietor in such a ‘case have to set 
back ?—All I want is that we should have the same powers in 
this matter as urban district councils now have. If they 
have not the power that you describe, I do not ask forit. I 
think this clause follows the wording of the Public Health Act. 

The Public Health Act has caused much trouble with 
regard to what is a new building ?—Our idea was not to inter- 
fere more than possible with the language previously used. 

I think that phrase has been almost a more fruitful source 
of legislation than any other expression. 

You propose ‘o compensate any person who is damaged ?— 
That is not in accordance with my own individual view, but it 
was put in at the suggestion of some of the members of the 
county council. I do not see why a person should be 
compensated outside the urban districts who would not be 
compensated inside such districts. I understand that in 
Liverpool compensation is paid. 

So it is everywhere. 

Where you pull down houses for the purpose of widening 
you pay compensation, but if a new street is being laid out 
under these by-laws the owner would have to give the land 
himself. 

It is only in cases where the street is being laid out at a 
greater width than is required under the by-laws that com- 
pensation is paid. 

I think the Public Health Act contemplated the payment 
of compensation for all land taken away from anybody. 

I see that Clause 9 proposes to give further power to the 
county council to regulate the line of buildings in main roads. 
What further power besides the by-laws would you suggest ?— 
The powers under the Public Health Act are insufficient, as 
they are limited to the line fixed by the front main wall of the 
_ building on either side of the proposed building in the same 
street, and it is essential that in some parts of the county the 
line should be fixed of the first house erected which abuts on 
the main road; the clause should be extended to cover this. 
This is an omission in the Public Health Act. 

It does not cover such a case at present ?—No, I think not. 
The clause is supposed to give us the same powers outside the 
urban districts as the urban district authorities now have 
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within those districts as 
building. ° 

The proviso certainly seems to contemplate a q. F 
viz. provided that the county council shall not 
power hereby conferred in any case where the dj i 
have already put in force their power under 
mentioned section in respect of such houses an} 
Does not that proviso contemplate the powe } 
ercised in the district of any urban district cehe 
proviso refers to roads in rural districts where} 
obtained urban powers. Rural district councils ne 


regards regulating e 


; 
have no bye-laws, or, at any rate, have not exe|, 


There are in many instances buildings placed }, 
near to the frontage and at awkward corners to th, r 
ought not to have been allowed, and would not! 
have been allowed by the county council if that by 
the necessary power. 

In my opinion the proviso restricting the Pre 
county: council to cases where the district council h\¢ 
powers in force should be omitted, first, becausi(j 
council] as a road authority is the proper authorit\ 
thé line of building, and the district council sho4 
not do so; and, secondly, because, as before poi» 
powers of the district council do not extend to thi 
first house built. I consider that the county coj 
road authority, should deal with all -these matter: 
road, line of building, &c., which affect the highwy 
the district councils,-where not the road authc} 
be restricted to matters which affect sanitation; 
health. ; 
As you have just pointed out, under the exte| 
which you propose a house may not be brough 
front of the line of the house on each side of it, 
country road—a main road—there may not be a 
a distance of a mile or a mile and a half. Do you}, 
no man may build a new house or put forward his (j 
throwing out a bow window in front of the line of \\2 
a farmhouse two miles off on the same road ?—No, 
so far as that. 

Yet you would have that power under that cl|: 
not think the section goes so far as that. 

I think the witness wants to enable the countic 
prescribe a line of frontage for new houses whie 
development on each side of the proposed house. | 

I think this committee well might recommen t 
should be some power to fix a line of frontage, [; 
altogether to a statutory provision that a new hou) 
vary from the line of a house which may be two 1\ 
on a country road. 

It would seem unreasonable if one man built > 
more back from the roadway, and that was made \t 
everybody else doing the same. 

But probably you do not wish to urge anything |r 
that the highway authorities in a main road :9 
some power to fix a building line ?—I think that p 
the point. 

Does not the witness advocate the granting¢ 
powers to county councils in respect to their roads tit 
enjoyed by urban authorities with regard to urbaiit 
should like to go a step further than this clause in a 
and to propose that we should be able to fix the lini)! 
of the first house. 

What is the first house in a road 20 miles long \ 
not have to say what section of the road you refit 
should leave that to the county council, so that! 
thought there was a chance of a road having to € 
they could fix a line to enable that widening to be 

There are considerable lengths of road—of 11 
where there is not a house within a distance of a i 
but what you call the first house is already there. 

Probably the witness means the first house bu 
passing of the Act. IF 

The first house in the development of the bul 
estate. i 

Where there is a definite scheme of building mc? 
house, ; 

Possibly a rigid regulation would be impossible, 
deal might have to be left to the discretion of i 
council, J | 

To whose discretion would you leave it?—To? 
county council. : Bs 

You would not recommend the rigid EP ol 
Public Health Act ?—I would so far as existing bt# 
concerned, but in the development of a new builci 
should like the county council to be abie to fix I 
frontage of the first house. Be as ; 

Do not the by-laws of local authorities provide ti 
must be so many yards wide ; would not such a pro” 
your point as to the frontage line of the first house 
not. § ; 

On a subsequent day Mr. Gardom againappeared: 


1903.] 


hing further on the subject of the roadway, making 
eting to the width of the road and relating to build- 
2 Yes, there has been some question as to there not 
,jontrol. Ido not intend to say that there should 
itrol, but what I would suggest is that the road 
ould have the power to make the by-laws with 
2hway matters, and that the district council should 
\“laws as regards sanitary matters. 
4;'0u would have a dual control to some extent. Do 
yish to press upon this committee that inside an 
(ct which has claimed to maintain its main roads 
 ouncil shall have a right to make by-laws ?—No, 
sng to roads as under the clauses of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
6 which are repairable by the county council. I 


«de urban main roads repairable by an urban 


wild leave the width of the road and the line of 
“yutting thereon to the county council as the road 
4-Yes. en ; 
0 sanitary matters, you think the district council 
» e authority ?—Yes. 

uzest that a building line is a matter of highway and 
an ?—That is my point. 

nas it does not come within the minimum width, 
not allow them to overstep that minimum width, 
»—There is no statutory minimum width, and I 
]: the width should be in the- discretion of the road 
. 1 do not believe that a statutory minimum width 
- tisfactory. 

| be a widening and not a narrowing ?—I do not 
,-ow the width, but there is an erroneous impression 
e a statutory minimum width, and I contend that 
such thing, Al) that there is in the Highway Acts 
iy remedy in the case of encroachments within a 
jance of the centre of the road. But that must be 
ji way itself or on the sides of the highway, and not 
yi land. It is only a summary remedy, and that 
ily useless, because it is only available for six 


s)port the contention that the local authority should 
ower to go within any minimum width fixed by the 
iB ?—Certainly not. My argument is in favour of 
ot minimising. 
‘ou wish to add something to clause 9 of Mr. 
| Bill, which is now before us?—That is the same 
t by-laws being made by the road authority. I do 
siat the proviso to that clause ought to apply to a 
tt. 
t rther have you to say as to the width of roads ?—It 
41 regard to what the last witness stated. I want to 
{2 point that there isno minimum width. There is a 
s to the planting of trees within a certain distance, 
4s Section 64 of the Highway Act of 1835, and there 
yon in the Turnpike Act of 1824, to which reference 
i oy the last witness, and I do not know that I need go 
There again no minimum width is fixed, but simply 
shall be no encroachment on lands which form part 
isway except as to common waste land. It includes 
| waste land which is not included in the Act of 
sf there is really no minimum width. 
( wish to add anything on the subject of compensa- 
\lening roads?—I want to make that quite clear. I 
‘ree with compensation being paid except where 
gs required beyond the limit fixed by the by-laws. If 
é\ouse to be pulled down for the purpose of widening 
[1 compensation should be given, but if land is re- 
¢the making of a new street then there should be no 
son paid. There is no compensation paid now in the 
4 urban district, and I suggest that outside the urban 
} € same principle should apply. 
/;, ave you any further reference to make to the Devon- 
Joration v. Tozer case?—In that case I said the 
Jiight possibly be overcome by a new by-law, and 
s ated by counsel during the argument; but since then 
(orran’s opinion has been taken, and he considers 
|law that could be devised would apply to the road in 
1 eeing that it is held that it has not become, and is 
(\ing, a new street; and also that the only alternative 
sislation, and unless this is done it will be impossible 
> 0 interfere with any building in any road, however 
\t may be—except at a very heavy cost to the muni- 
hat is to say that they must pay compensation; and 
i main objects of the Public Health Act will be 


4 give us any practical suggestion as to how a case 
| ¥ Is be met ?—It ought to be considered that if a 
i x In a certain distance of the centre of the street, 
> sad has become a new street, he ought to give up the 


wig to make the road upas in the ordinary way 
lger, im 


Ais to say it ought to be laid down by law that an old: 
; 
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road may become a new street by the fact of building, and 
that if any building is put up, whether within or without the 
fence, within the limits of a by-law, it should be an illegal 
building ?—I would not say an illegal building. 

Your proposition is that it may be a street, which is very 
obscure, but an old road may become a street, and then if 
buildings are put up within a less distance of the centre of the 
road than is permittea by the by-law, whether on private ground 
or behind a fence or not, would you say they are being put up 
illegally ?—Yes, contrary to the by-laws. 


HOUSING REFORM IN GERMANY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes writes: —The pressure 
of the housing difficulty has been felt and the necessity 
of dealing with it widely realised for a good many years. The 
problem has been attacked in many ways and by various 
agencies—by the State and the local community, by building 
societies, building companies, philanthropists and manu- 
facturers—and in the aggregate much has been done. The 
Germans are not the people to sit down before a difficulty and 
wring their hands or call for help; they tackle it individually 
and collectively. The subject is very large, and I must confine 
myself to Prussia, and particularly to the Rhineland and West- 
phalia, where the need and the activity have both been 
greatest. 

1. The State has provided housing for its own servants, and 
principally for the subordinate classes of railway men. In 
October 1901 there were built or building in the two provinces 
473 houses, containing 2,231 dwellings and 7,009 rooms, at a 
cost of 451,160/, including sites. The interest on the total 
outlay comes out at 365 per cent. These houses are prin- 
cipally situated in the railway districts of Essen and Elberfeld, 
where the need is greatest. Further, in the Saarbriick coal 
mines, which belong to the Prussian Government, a system of 
helping the men employed, who numbered over 40,000 in 19900, 
to build their own houses by means of gifts and loans has been 
developed on a large scale. The gifts are to the value of from 
372. to 45/.; the loans are free of interest up to 75/, and at 
34 and 4 per cent. beyond that. The conditions are that the 
recipient shall be married and the owner of a building plot free 
of debt. The houses so built are, as a rule, single cottages for 
one family. The loans are repayable in ten years. Down to 
1901 the. amount provided in gifts and loans ainounted to 
767,725/. In addition the administration itself erected houses 
for 441 families. 

2. Local Communities.—Some municipalities provide houses 
for their own servants and for needy families; but a number of 
local authorities have gone beyond this and have built houses 
for the lower classes at large. This has been done in fifteen 
Rhine districts and five Westphalian, The earliest was the 
Merzig district, which was stimulated to the step by a housing 
investigation in 1894. Among the most active is Dusseldorf, 
which had in rgor built dwellings for 141 families; eighty of 
the tenants were in the service of the municipality. The 141 
dwellings were thus classified—43 of two rooms, 85 of three 
rooms, 13 of four rooms. Local authorities have further pro- 
moted building by lending money from the public savings 
banks at low interest, and by co-operating with building 
societies in various ways. They provide cheap building sites, 
take over shares, guarantee interest on loans, facilitate the 
laying-out of streets, and reduce the ground and building 
rates. 

3. Charitable Endowments.—These are rather scanty. The 
most considerable is the Aders fund at Diisseldorf. The 
testator, a judge, left about 100,000/., of which half was to be 
applied to educational purposes and half to the provision of 
dwellings at moderate rentals for factory workers, or others of 
the same class who were not in receipt of Poor Law relief. The 
town took over the fund in 1890, and in 1902 had provided out 
of it dwellings for 257 families, while the fund itself had risen 
to the value of $2,100/. As it increases, in the course of time 
it will play a correspondingly important part in the matter of 
housing. Other endowments in the district are the Krupp 
fund of 25,000/. at Essen, the Guilleaume fund at Cologne, the 
Hdésch fund at Diiren, and the Simonson fund at Godesberg. 
The aggregate number of dwellings provided from these endow- 
ments in 1902 was 364 at a cost of 107,300/. They are only 
for rent, not for sale. 

4. Building Societies—These are numerous and active. 
They claim the character of public utility and the merit of” 
providing unexceptionable housing at the lowest cost for 
persons of small means, and thereby raising the standard of 
life. Details from 10g societies in the Rhine province were 
furnished to the Diisseldorf Exhibition in 1902. The 109 con- 
sisted of 20 share companies, four limited liability companies, 
83 registered societies and two others. To these may be added 
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37 unions in Westphalia, which also furnished details. Putting 
them together we get the following :-— 


One- | Two- Three- Four or 
Houses. |Dwellings. | Rooms. family family family | more family 

houses. | houses. houses. houses. 
3,877 | 9,714 | 32,467 748 | 2,155 Sieh 567 


Three-fourths of the houses, therefore, only contain one or 
two families. They are, in point of fact, semi-detached, and 
with gardens in the majority of cases, and are obviously a great 
improvement on the tenements of the speculative builder. The 
total expenditure on sites and building was 1,657,602/. Of the 
houses 2,631 were sold and 1,216 were let; the amount paid 
off on those sold was 231,863/. ; 

5. Employers.—I have referred in several previous articles 
to houses built: by manufacturers. Employers have indeed 
done more for housing than all the other agencies put together. 
In 1902 the two provinces could show the following remark- 
able record pretty evenly divided between them:— 


; Total Fe 
Houses. Dweliings. Bypenditure. Building 
| << 
* £ £ 
22,269 62,539 10,466,960 268,896 


Of the total number of families so housed more than half 
belonged to the mining industry. Their distribution, accord- 
ing to the census classification, was as follows:— 

Mining, 32,396; iron, 16,471; textiles, 6,659; quarrying, 
3,987; various, 3,026. Naturally the housing provided for the 
mining population is chiefly situated in Westphalia, where 
about 19,000 dwellings have been built; and the same industry 
accounts for 110,000/. of the loans granted for building. The 
other industries preponderate in the Rhine province. 

It is hardly necessary to add that savings banks, whether 
public or private, play an all-important part in the building 
and acquisition of workmen’s dwellings. 


GENERAL. 


Dr. Friedrich Lippmann, the director of the section of 
engraving in the Berlin Museum for twenty-seven years, died 
in that city on Friday last in his sixty-third year. He was a 
native of Prague and always retained the Bohemian dialect in 
conversation. He was recognised as the principal authority 
on the work of Albert’ Diirer. 


The Paviours’ Company have made awards in their recent 
competition by essays, drawings and models on “ Subways or 
other means of placing and maintaining without interference 
with the surface the main pipes and services of gas, water and 
other undertakings below the carriageways or footways of 
cities, boroughs’ and towns.” Twenty-six competitors took 
part. The awards were made as follows :—First premium, 
1057, to. Mr. R. M. Parkinson, 93 Lincoln Road, Peter- 
borough ; second premium, 31/7. tos, competitor’s name at 
present unascertained ; third premium, 214, Mr. F. M. Royle, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Third Avenue, ‘Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 
The drawings will shortly be on exhibition at the Guildhall. 


The Foundation-stone of St. Aidan’s, Crews Hole, Bristol, 
has been laid. The chancel, two bays of the nave, with the 
south aisle and morning chapel and vestries will be proceeded 
with at once, and contracts for this work amounting to 4,8732. 
have been signed. The necessary furniture, fittings and con- 
tingencies will increase this amount to 5,200/. The church 
when completed will accommodate 755, and will cost an 
additional 2,400/. The plans were prepared by Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board last week approved 
of the reconstruction of the South-Eastern Hospital buildings 
at the estimated cost of 123,000/. ._The scheme provides that 
the 288 beds in the temporary buildings shall be replaced by 
385 in new permanent buildings, bringing the total accommo- 
dation for patients up to 488 beds, and it includes the extension 
and remodelling of the administrative block and the provision 
of additional accommodation for nurses, female servants and 
the male staff. 


The Foundation-stone of the City of London Crematorium 
will be laid at Ilford on Wednesday, the 14th inst. by Mr. 
R. W. Edwards, the chairman of the sanitary committee, a 
body which acts as the burial board for the City. The 
crematorium will cost, when completed, 7,000/. 


,Fhe Governors of the Durham University College of 
Science have. received the desired sum of 50,000/, to complete 
the college buildings as a memorial to the late Lord Armstrong, 
which , enables the Council to carry out the whole of the 
additional buildings with the exception of the important central 
tower, which would cost 5,000/, 


nd 


(Oct. 9, 9 
a 
A Tomb in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Cadelei; 
has just been restored, which is a very fine s,’: 
Jacobean sculpture. Under a richly-wrought canc, 
recumbent effigies of Sir Symon and Lady Leacl’, 
and kneeling figures of their nine children. The jp r 
as follows :—‘“‘ Here lye the bodyes of S. Symon Lea 
son of Symon Leach, of Crediton, and of Lady Kath}, 
his wife, daughter of Nicholas Turberville, of Creig 
whose true-affection in religious wedlock ca sed the ¢ 
make their bed together in the dust.” “fe 
The Members of the Académie des Beaux-Art 
investigate the claims of applicants for the post of 5 
secretary are M. Geréme for painting, M. Frémiet fc, 
M. Daumet for architecture, M. Chaplain for eng y 
M. Saint-Saéns for music. : 


The Westminster City Council have recety 
the Corporation of London to aid them in procurir| 
amendment of the Public Health (London) Act, rf; 
more effectually check smoke nuisances in the Met yc 
present, unless black smoke is ‘emitted no offence | 
The Council suggest that the word “black” shoulde 
from the Act. As this (the medical officer states) 
effect, cause smoke of any colour emitted from a ct, 
being the chimney of a private dwelling-house) in ¢ 
tity as to be a nuisance to constitute such an infrite 
could be dealt with summarily, the Corporation havi: 
in that view: 

The Local Government Board have auth; 
erection of additional buildings at Joyce Green ho) 
cost not exceeding 8,680/., and the erection of cottza 
Brook and Grove hospitals respectively for the accon 
of the resident engineer at a cost of 1,070/, 


The London Corporation decided last weellt 


competitive designs for the new Southwark Bi 


instructions that the designs shall be as artistic as p; 
The New Church of the Ascension at tl 
Docks, London, was opened last week. It has bee) 
plans by Messrs.’ J. E. K. & J. K. Cutts, and wi: 
people. Owing to the treacherous nature of the * 
building has cost over 5,200/. 
The City Engineer of Glasgow stated at the lit 
of the Corporation that the steps which were beir't 
restore the decayed stone on the facades of they 
Buildings and prevent further damage from weathi\ 
result of the advice of an expert, and it was exp:t 
would be efficient. ; is: 
A Divisional Volume, the sixth, of “The M« 
penter, Joiner and Cabinet-Maker,” prepared undera 
ship of Mr. Lister Sutcliffe, has been issued by th( 
Publishing Company. It treats of carpentry, e 
structures and bridges by the Editor, wood-carvir, 
commencement of an article on stairs and hand-railg 
The Marylebone Borough Council having{ 
obtain the sanction of the Local Government Boar 
1,274,000/. for the purchase of the Marylebone proj 
Marylebone Electric Supply Company, will promo : 
the ensuing session of Parliament to obtain ‘thea 
borrowing powers, and other powers which it woulda 
requisite to acquire for the effective working of the ul 
under municipal ownership and management. 
The Isle of Wight County Council have apjé 
Board of Trade to make an order under section 4 
Harbours Act, 1814, to prohibit the removal from thf 
round the island of sand and shingle, the accur!l 
which is regarded as the most effectual protectiorf 
wash of the sea. The application is being strong’ « 
principally by the owners of manorial rights and t) 
ested in the building trade, in which large quantiti 
material have been used, notably in the constructil 
and other military works. a | 
Mr.H. W. Brewer, who was most successful ine 
ing buildings’ in many publications, died on Tue: 
sixty-seventh year. 
Mr. J. S. Rubinstein will read a paper on “ThE 
Officialdom” at the Law Society’s Congress, w! 
reference to the working of the new experimental ) 
compulsory registration of title under the Land Trane 
1897. 
The Governors of King’s College Hospital |? 
seek a site for the hospital in South London, Thert! 
large area extending from Wandsworth, throug! 
Brixton, Stockwell, Camberwell and Peckham to ! 
which. particularly needs the advantages implied 1 
general hospital. A sum of 300,000/. is required. 
The First Ordinary General Meeting of the ; 
Institution (session. 1993-04) will be held on. 
November 9, when the president, Mr. Albert 1 
deliver an opening address. The chair will be: 
8 o'clock. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE SUNDERLAND.—Noy. 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
1o9/., 507. and 257. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


TAMWORTH.—Novy. 14.—Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/, 1o/. and 52 will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively, 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 


Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


. EDITORIAL’ NOTICES. 
fi view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
_ in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions. of this 
dificult Act. Our.LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders: « All letters niust be -addressed. “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of ‘The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
1 Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. : 
", authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works. Mr, R. Emest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcCTON.— Oct. 20.—For the erection of an engine-shed, &c., 
at Old Oak Common, Acton, Middlesex, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G, K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station, 

ASHINGTON.—Oct.. 21.—For additions to the bakery 
department, Ashington (Northumberland) Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. “Mr. John Magin, secretary. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.— Oct, 17.—For the erection of a 
store shed at Cambridge Street school. Mr. C. F, Preston. 
town clerk, at the Town Hall. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.— Oct, 17.—For the removal of the 
iron school in Back Latona Street, Vickerstown, and the re- 
erection of the same on site in Ocean Road. Chairman of the 
Sites and Buildings Committee, Education Committee, Town 
Hall. 

BATLEY.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of boundary walls at 
the sewage outfall works, Bradford Road, Particulars may be 
obtained at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Branch Road, 
Batley, Yorks. 

BECKENHAM.—Oct, 12.—For the taking-down and re- 
erecting in.new position the cart, &c., sheds in the Council’s 
depét, Bromley Road, the erection of boundary walls and 
sundry other works in connection with the alterations to the 
sheds, Mr. John A, Angell, surveyor, Town Hall. i 

BEDFORD.— Oct. 12.—For the carrying-out and construction 
of certain works in connection with the existing waterworks of 
the borough, consisting of new filter beds, alterations to the 
existing filters and reservoirs, the driving of a heading, waste 
prevention works, &c. Mr. Hedley Baxter, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Bedford. 

BEDLINGTON —Oct. 17.—For the erection of a corrugated 
iron fever hospital at Bedlington, Northumberland, to acommo- 
date twenty patients, administrative department and usual out- 
buildings, Mr. C. Brown, surveyor, Bedlington. 

BLACKHEATH.—Oct. § —For the erection of depdt build- 
ings on site at St, John’s Park. Mr. Francis Robinson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich Road, S.E. 

BRADFORD.—For the erection of a house, offices, stabling 
and boundary walls at Canal Road, Bradford. Specifications 
to be seen at the Aird and Calder Navigation Offices, Dock 
Street, Leeds. 


Vicommuntcation can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—notin every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Gespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

, As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


‘RIGHTON.—Nov. 9.—Designs are invited fora new 
6 ital. ~Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 20/, will be paid to the 
second and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
Cars\up to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
tned on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
(:tary, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
iit, Brighton, 

'LDHAM.—Competitive plans are invited by the Oldham 
col Board for a school for older children and infants. Mr. 
» snnie, clerk, School Board Offices, Oldham. 
| AWTENSTALL.—Oct. 12,—Competitive designs are invited 
r'ree library, town hall and assembly-room buildings. 
4 uums of 100/, So/. and 30/, respectively will be awarded, 
A. W. Lawson, ‘borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
é tenstall. 

HEPTON MALLET.—Oct. 15 —For the erection of a hall 
used as drill hall and: for, musical purposes, cost not to 
Cd £1,200. Plan of site and copy of conditions on pay- BRISTOL.— Oct. 22.—For the erection of a school at Air 


of £1 15. which will be returned, from Mr. H. Charles | Balloon Hill, St. George. Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, 
11, 12 Commercial Road, Shepton Mallet. architects, 20 Clare Street, Bristol. 
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Bury (LANcS)—Oct. 27—For the taking-down and 
re-erection of shop and premises, 10 Water Street, Bury. 
Mr. John Haslam, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Bank Street, 
Bury. 

CAIRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

DEwszBuRy.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a warehouse in 
Bradford and Wood Streets, Dewsbury. Messrs. Holtom & 
Fox, architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

DURHAM.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of dwelling house, 
Hugar Road, High Spen. Mr. Thomas H. Murray, architect, 
Consett. 

EASTBOURNE. — Oct. 13.— For additions to the recon- 
structed refuse destructor at Roselands. Mr. Daniel J. Bowe, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 

EMBLETON.—Oct. 17.—For erection of farm buildings at 
Low Netherscales, Embleton, Cumberland, Mr. Edmund 
Jackson, civil engineer, Whitehaven. 

GATESHEAD.—For alterations and additions to premises 
in West Street, Gateshead. Mr. W. R. Story, architect, 
2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HARROGATE.—For alterations and additions to the Clare- 
mont hotel, Harrogate. Messrs. Butler, Wilson & Oglesby, 
architects, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 

HARROGATE,—For alterations and additions to the New 
inn, Skipton Road, Harrogate. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, 
architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

HAsTINGs.— Oct. 13.— For joinerywork at the engine-house, 
Brede, near Hastings. Mr. P. H. Palmer, engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.— Oct. 16 —For extension of the post-office at 
Hereford for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings, Particulars can be had on application to the 
Postmaster at Hereford, or at H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. f 

HorNSEY.—Oct. 13.—For street works in Birkbeck Road 
and Clovelly Road (2nd section). Mr. F. D. Askey, clerk to 
the U.D. Council, 99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HuLt.— Oct. 16—For the erection of thirty-two artisans’ 
dwellings in Steynburg Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
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ILFORD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of depdt build, 
stables, &c., in Ley Street. Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor. “8 
Hall, Ilford. i 

IpswicH —Oct. 29—For the erection of a public 
venience at Alexandra Paik. Mr. E Buckham, borough'y 
veyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. : an 

IRELAND.— Oct. 12.—For the erection of a soldiers’ * 
at the Fair Green, Mullingar, co. Westmeath. Mr.A.E J 
architect, Mullingar. 


IRELAND.—Oct, 13.—For constructing and laying fire 
floors at the new male block (in course of erection) at 
asylum, Letterkenny, co. Donegal. Mr. J. P, M‘Grath is] 
tect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. ] 


IRELAND —Oct. 16.—For the erection of a canteen bu i 
at the Ordnance Survey Offices, Phoenix Park, Dublin, la 
and specification can be seen at the Office of Public Vii 
Dublin. | 


IRELAND.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a new sti 
building at Malahide, a stationmaster’s house (two-stor:) 
Goraghwood, a stationmaster’s house (one-storey) at Hamp 
bawn, for the Great Northern Railway Company, Ira 
Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Oct. 19 —For the supply alternativy 
gas generating plant or steam generating plant, and |; 
motors or steam motors, with electric generators aj 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specifi 
No. 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of ga‘y 
74 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, ¢ 
ing and cooling plant and all accessories ; sections BC 
and E: Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350kw. dia 
(2,090 B, h.-p.) ; one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw. d< 
(1,000 B. h.-p.); three gas-engines, each for driving a 6, 
two-phase alternator (1,0co B. h-p); two motor genet 
each consisting of a 250 kw. two-phase alternator ar 
150 kw. dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two> 
dynamos, Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan f 
site may be seen on and after September 7, at the i 
of the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices | 
Council’s consulting engineers, Messrs. Mordey & Dap 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
i) 

KNARESBOROUGH.—For the erection of two semi-de'c 
houses on the Avenue estate, Knaresborough. Mr.\ 
Driffield, architect, Boroughbridge Road, Knaresboroug. 
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\LAMBETH.— Oct. 14.—For external repairs at relief station PORTLAND.— Oct. .27.—For additions to the police station 
t “Stockwell Road, S.W. Particulars may be obtained and | at Portland, Dorset, including the erection of six cells ‘and 
F contact may be inspected at the Guardians’ Board-room | stable, &c. Mr. E. Archdall Ffooks, clerk to standing joint- 
a Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S E, committee, Sherborne, Dorset, 


._BEDS.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a range of urinals at | PORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 23 


3 —Eor the erection of a school of 
Vy dhouse Ridge. Particulars may be obtained at the City | three departments (boys, girls and infants) in place of the 
7 ineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


present Milton school building (mixed and infants). Messrs. 
Ee For erection‘ of two’ didtrict’ car Rake & Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, Landport. 
STER.—Oct. 23.— ete es pis ee - 

ss, bffices and all other buildings and works in connection Be ND. sabe For the construction of filters and 
p52 he tramways committee. Mr. E, George other works at Blackbog, in the parish of Hamilton. Mr. 
Dr ater, Aas ae Peicecter ; ‘ ‘ W. R. Copland, 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Dey, CNS ; : 4 : SCOTLAND.—Oct. 14 —For the fo 
,INCOLN,—Oct. 14.—For the erection of new operating- the erection of a lodge. Mr. 

1s, &c, at the Lincoln county hospital. Messrs. W. 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 
j.cins & Son, architects, Silver Street, Lincoln. 

- ONDON.—Oct. 25.—For the construction at the corner of 


Pa eet Me-For the erection of proposed new 
t enerating station and tramcar-shed at Kilma ock. Pais 
i, <wall Lane of an underground convenience for both Sexes. g 8 > a Mesh 
‘Francis Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich 


Middlemas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 
A, 9 i 


SCOTLAND.—Oct 17.—For the erection of new gasworks at 
‘ARGATE.—Uct 12 —For construction of a toeing wall at 


Eschiels, near Peebles. Mr, Wm. Buchan, town clerk, 
Peebles. 

ease of a cliff at Newgate Gapway, Margate. Mr. Edward 

«¢xe, town clerk, 18 Cecil Square, Margate. 


SEAHAM —Oct. 14.—For the erection of a stationmaster’s 
house at Seaham, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 

EESDEN BRIDGE.—Oct. 26.—For the reconstruction of 
eden bridge. . Mr. Urban A, Smith, county surveyor, 


Mr. William Bell, company’s architect, York. 
SHEFFIELD —For the erection of fifty workmen’s cottages 
a eld, Herts. in Ellesmere Rodd, Scotter Road, Kirton Road and Blaydon 
IDDLESBROUGH. — Oct. 14—For the erection of an Road, for the Midland Railway Company. Messrs. Gibbs & 
c iulator-house and clock-tower at Middlesbrough docks, Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
-e North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
2 ompany’s architect, York. 


SLOUGH.— Oct. 20.—For the erection of a court-room and 
alterations to existing buildings at Slough police court. Mr. 

SWHAVEN. —For the erection of a post office at Newhaven, 

sx. Mr, F. J. Rayner, architect, Fort Road, Newhaven. 


R. J. Thomas, county surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 
\I)WHAVEN. — For extensive alterations to Primitive 


STANNINGLEY —For the erection of a workshop at Stan- 
ningley. Mr. Percy Fox, architect, 14 Manchester Road, 
s{odist chapel at Newhaven. Mr. F. J, Rayner, architect, 
toad, Newhaven. : 


Bradford. 
\DIHAM — Oct. 12.—For -widening Padiham, Lancs, 


SWINDON.—Oct. 14—For the erection of a. block of 
buildings (comprising five shops and Sunday school premises) 

red bridge on both sides in two skew brick arches, the 

jents, pier, wing, retaining and parapet walls being in 


in Faringdon Street, Swindon. Mr. William F. Bird, architect 
Midsomer Norton, Somerset. 

siry. Plans may be seen and copies of the specification WALES.— For rebuilding premises in Castle Street, Car- 

| ill of quantities obtained at the County Bridgemaster’s digan, recently destroyed by fire. Captain Griffith Davies, 

it Preston. 

I DDINGTON.—Oct. 20.—For the extension of the boiler- 


7 Castle Street. 
WALES.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of ninety-one houses, 
is at the workhouse, Harrow Road, W. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
hct, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


and for street and sewerage works at Rhymney. Mr. T, 
Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil. 
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London Wall Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
S| ee ee ee ee ee 


F 
l 


FoRM or Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roof, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. £.0. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE e0, 


ARCHITECTS 
¢ i ; Hee : Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
Magee ee MADE. vProchold Minoan the SEYSEME Cee 
_/ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, reeho ines in the . asin. ; : 
it el. § Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. Out of 17}’x3"x3" best yellow deal, planed all round 


12s. 9d. per 100; 17}/x3! x2" ditto, 8s. 34. per 100; 
THR P BACK NUMBERS. 173!’ x3!’ x14" ditto, 6s. 94. per 10. 


hh 7 FS Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application, 
L LEY FIRE CLAY CO Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
j Series, > YZ. NGA 
Zz Me 


all Numbers previous to Y 
EZ: 


(oh of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Lta,), October 3, 1902, are now charged 


‘ -11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, Lonion E.O. 
; yt : : eee 
These prices do not include desiccation. 


ILND Ro AD, LEEDS. at 6d. each. 
IN ROOFING. sock fee 
= 1x4” d aye 
/RTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. Iyronrens— 


H ASHLT GLAZED BRICKS)... "ister een 
itto at 22s. 9d. 
Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


'g . — . Z ee Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET £.O. 
pee it overy description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenne 
: Only Medal, Vienna 1873 Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. > y EET es 
ork — : : ’ ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
. of TH UO GWATER, SOMERSET. of THE CATHEDRALS which have beea 
- E ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 60. published on Application to The Publisher. 


| 


et li 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
5 
WALES ._—Oct. 12 —For the erection of classroom, cloak- 2. 
rooms, offices and boundaries at Nantyglo school, Aberystruth. TENDERS. fee | 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH 
WALES.—Oct. 14 —For the erection of a parish storehouse, : ; “ ; : eS | 
for the Llandilo-Talybont Parish Conner Mr. Thomas |. For Basra say feu! ey of yards of Q-ith 
Thomas, Glasfryn House, Pontardulais. : pipe sewers, filter-beds;. Ge, at New Sw). 
; y } i nington, Mr. S, TURNER, surveyor. be 
WALES.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of twenty houses at Clarke . figahce : . P ih mae £31 ie 
Melincourt, Resolven. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. Langley Bros. & Toseland . : a is oa 
WHITEHAVEN —Oet. 14.—For alterations to the Brow Top Cope & Raynor . 5 * : Rept : 298 ne 
beerhouse, Wellington Row, Whitehaven. Mr. Wm. Car- G. F. Tomlinson . : : i 275, 4: 
michael, architect, Parton, Whitehaven. Orton & Son Hip te eee 
WHITEHAVEN.—Oct. 14.—For alterations to’ the Shakes- Slater & Son ~ <9. eye 264 16 
peare hotel, Roper Street, Whitehaven. Mr. Wm. ‘Carmichael, HEMES BROS, Coalville (accepted ) ee ‘cic 
architect, Parton, Whitehaven. - i  AUDENSHAW (LANCS), _ hs 
YorkK.—Oct. 14:—For the erection of the new general For the supply of: 372 lineal yards fr s La ie 
offices at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. Py i & SON ge tehe af aac ae 
William Bell, the Company’s architect, at York, - : ? ure (accepted). — 
We Bilyee | 


BADBY, DAVENTRY. 
For work for Miss Baldock. : 


Holland & Marks «scant eee . £2b0 mie 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. Hoswoth . oo. | 

THE School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which Apams & SON (accepted) + — + ‘cic See 198 1: 

now occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building of the : — ae | 

Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been BISHOP STORTFORD. ~~ 

reopened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 


to state that some of the free studentships maintained by means 


of funds granted to the school by the Technical Education chippings. . a : | 
Board of the London County Council are vacant. The day W. GRIMLEY & Co, Sutton Bridge, Lincs, for Cliff Hi 


classes of the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five Markfield 13-inch, 135 per ton ; $-inch chips, 10s 3d. (accep? 


days of the week and from Io to'ron Saturdays. The evening BRIXTON. 


class meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday after- : ae 

noons: Forms of application for the free studentships and any | For sewerage work, constructing, a brickwork tank, manh 

further particulars relating to the school may be obtained from &c., for. the drainage of the village of Brixton, Devon. 
BENNETT & GARDINER, Soloman’s Lodge, Elburton, » 


the manager. 
: Plymouth (accepted ) A oe 2 eee 


WE understand that the citizens of Ballaarat, Australia, have Bg BURGBHILL. : | 
decided to erect a statue to the memory of the troops who | For additions. to the electric-light plant and supplying: 


fought in the South African war. The statue is to be laying new cables. Mr. ALBION T, SNELL, consur 


equestrian, in bronze, and the cost will not exceed 1,300/. engineer. : t ae 
delivered. in Melbourne. The pedestal is to be constructed W. J. FRYER & Co, Bravington Engineering 
locally. Designs are being received by the Agent-General for Works Paddington, and Sloane. Square (ac- 


‘ictoria for transmission to the committee. cepted) . . tee A 25198 | 


For supply of 1,402 tons, or thereabouts, of 13-inch brie 
granite, and 152 tons, or thereabouts, of d-inch grit 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., ny ( \ DRAWING OFFIC 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &e., LITHO RAPHED ‘POORE’S Patent Transfer Proet 1g 
oh a a Salt ser i op laa | Accurately and with Despatch. 3 aries rece veut at t 
4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c. MIE TCHIM & SON, se onganens eee 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (Baifterent kin’, 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, | and 32 GLEMENT’S LANE, EG: POORE’S Sensitised Papers, . paw 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING! Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 64., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues bal 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOBRAPHS, Ei beatuer, 1s, Telephone No. #54 Westminster. |GEQ. ds POORE & GO, LTD., LIVI 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, t stefully r mire LIiTHN 
lithographed and priate in colours. z : BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHO! 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. FE E R R O e G A LLI C PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOG 
Certi + or wi i ae | | | 
Cetin EE SRE, SUSIE areca PRINTS. ROBT. J. COOK & HAN 7 
See ee feet 3 tena or stamped directed | Write tine on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. DRAFT “T hill St tale i i B , 
QUANTITIES, &o., ELECTROGRAPHED = ™° © STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, |Nos. 2 & 3 0 i. 
ATS ACCURACY’ AND DESPATCH Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. digest his Westmins , 
nqualto BAe ee ense tent Geakeeny. Prtcewesma] NEW REVISED PAIGE DIST POST FREE. Telephone No. 185 Mer s, 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. Telegraphic Address, °———— 
Arghitects, and Surveyors Dratt EBpers, | Pe an, Specifi-| pelephone No. 871 Hop Melee, Add., “Tribrach, London.” % a3 Spee 
: > ; *y 5 Yr . z fae “areky u r ‘ 9 a 
OLDACRES & CO., ” GHANOERY LANE, ——— LIGHTNING A 
« Quantities’ Box Pirie oes » W.0. | BLINDS. TeLeGRaMs, “BLINDS, LEEDS.” ONDUCT¢ 
Tele, No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, «'Qldacres, London." FITTINGS. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erecto 
ee _ |SUN_ BLINDS. * : ; Es. | 
W. SHRIVELL, _seyeicet gimzs. HOWELL & CO. wy. J, FURSE & | 
AN BLINDS. 1 
ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years,|DARK ROOM BLINDS. 100 Albion St., TRAFFIC STREET, Norell 
CASEMENTS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS, Ml Chimneys Erected og ner NOFTINGHAM: 


Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 
GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. WINDOW BLINDS. Ce T 
HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, NO MORE BURST P| 
_1 & 2 Castle St.,. Long: Acre, London, W.C. TT, A. HARRIS, ATENT ) 
OATALOGUE SENT Free on APPLICATION. X SANITARY ENGINEER, P 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s °° *s2""8 902, coven, se. EMPIYING 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, Dake eo eae TWIN STOP-COCK. 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, SANITARY APOLEMACES As used by War Office and 
ST CE UN TRICKLE MODELS, | ee eee 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 1 ‘ i a ; i ae ! 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles INDIA RUBBER ST AMPS, 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 


Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &,, and Artists’ For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
a Materials of every description. Facsimiles and all business purposes. l 
EYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 23. ; tae 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, M O N OG RAM iy Complete, with box, pad : 
: and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 2s. post GARRA’ I v cr & 


EYRE & SPOTTI SWOODE, free. Price Lists free. = 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., EC, |JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. Leipsic Road, 


Camberwell 


der. 9, 1903.] 


BUNTINGFORD. 


: workhouse, Buntingford, Herts. 


surveyor, High Street, Buntingford. 


mnings & Co, ene - + o9 reen . . £19,973 0.0 
a ‘ SIRI GhEMO: «0: Bayard & Sons é : ‘gee Ono 
Robinson . _ 180 0 oO W. & J. Bennett , 15,774.70 ‘Oo 
cklin & Co. The 210) 6 A. King & Sons __ , 15,228 0 oO 
n. H. Hinkins 148 16 0 S. Wood . : a z TAjQOI 7 7 
imson.& Co. . : : : : ’ 2 LBZ) OO J. E. B. James : F 14,220 15 oO 
| H. POULTON, Aspeden, Buntingford (accepted) 9615 0 J. RILEY, Cheltenham (accepted ) 13,361 15 0 
E. & H. Page . ; 13.9450") 3 
BURSLEM. pee es io é O 
alterations already partly executed at the North Road Rutter . Toe 16 8 
‘Board schools. : 
', Grant & Sons . “hibs400 “0 0 


R. Woon (accepted ) 


CROSBY. 


4 the erection of works, Crosby, near Liverpool. Mr, J. H. 
HAVELOCK SUTTON, architect, 101 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


irs, alterations and additions to the drainage of t 
ore Mr. E. G. THopy, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
EN 


DURSLEY AND CAM. 


For sewerage and sewa 
Dursley and Cam, 


he 


* 


ja 


ge-disposal works for the parishes of 
Glos. Mr. V. A. Lawson, engineer, 


17 Rowcroft, Stroud, 


210 W.A.G 


124500,080 


For the erection of a dwelling 
mont, Cumberland, Mr. J. 


mont. 


‘Henshaw. . - : # rihil, 902 % "Be. 0 
, Costain , Ts 4 75am O 
tole 5 ; 588 ° Oo J. M. Cl 
'& G. Chappell 4,36. o° 0 
1, Mulholland . : 1.5508 OMG 
|W. Weeks & Son . , 15850). O18 @ 
*" Spencer A . 5 1,330 0 oO 
\ GLEAVES (accepted ) ; 123/700 


CROYDON. 


» street works in Wood Street, Wolseley Road, Seymour 
Xoad, New Road, Percy Road, Spencer Road and York 
street, at Beddington Corner, in the hamlet of Wallington. 

1 FREE & SONs, Maidenhead (accepied ) 


ECCLES. 


he reconstruction of Monton bridge over the Bridgewater 


2anal, Lancs, 
Ie & Gordon, Cheetham Hill Road, 
hester * ( 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


EGREMONT. 


-house at South Street, Egre- 
\MES COWAN, surveyor, Egre- 


I. Tyson & Sons, Calder Bridge, mason, slater, plasterer. 
W. Trippicar, Beckermet, joiner, &c. 
R, Smith, Beckermet, painter. 


arke, Whitehaven, plumber. 


EPSOM. 


For the erection of destructor buildings, with shaft and other 
works ‘connected therewith, at the sewage farm in Hook 


Road, Epsom. Mr. EDWARD R. Capon, surveyor. 


Myles & Warner 
Meldrum Bros. . 
J. Wilson . 
Denton Lee 

D. Stewart 
Knight & Son 
W. Wallis. 

W. Smith & Son 
Cropley Bros. 
J. Ferguson 


~£3:754 0 0 


Man- 
- £4,748 14 0 


Radford & Greaves : ; 7 ‘ 
ROLL & TAYLOR, Epsom (azcepted \ 


Buildings. 

1,982 
intel Sie a 
1,707 
1,675 
1,658 
1,624 
1,595 
1,587 
1,585 
1,578 
1,483 
1,474 


% 


N 


OFODODOODOOCOO or 


OC 00000000 


1 Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
| IMPROVED KENTISH 


i TAR PAVING, 


‘ficial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


VSLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
i) Manufacturers & Contractors. 


[W. HOBMAN & CO. 
J 'ONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


} 
= 


TCHELL & Co. 
(fetal Workers & Manufacturers, 
PHOUSE, 5LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


scription of ironwork for the Exterior and 
|: Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
i Private Buildings, &c, 

gind Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


~ 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


! 


J C 


K-JAW 


lescriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


'S D. PHI 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


LLIPS, Newport Mon. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


i 


| 


Latest 


WALTER’S 3"; 


VENTILATORS: 


| 
THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Also Makers of WALTER’s Patent 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 
ney Cowls, &c, 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


Melbourne Street, Ltd..| 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) | HTH 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be oblained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDOW.OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMIASTER, S.W. 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


4 BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WoRES, 
AAU 46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
Hi NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


~~ Manufacturer of every description 
i) of useful and ornamental 


ANUATTAUALALATAS 
fr i) 
cM ab 
b Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
CATT] ®°""** cover tites ce °° 
TT 


A 


Special low quotations tor Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 


London Representative :— 
i, MR. H. J. HORTON, 
) 85 precomyeen Street, 


i] 


TELEPHONE 2495 GHRRARD. 


JOLUME LXIX, OF..THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely hound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EPSOM—continued. ; ILFORD. 
Shaft. For the erection of a post office at Ilford. “8 7 
Myles & Warner 4 : 0 : : + £ars 6° 9 J.C. Garbett. Ho v : : - £4,570 0 
J. Wilson. ws 01.Sor Pra eee esac +o O | J. Bereuser 8 CO. ee ee ee 
D-Stewart eeu ; : : 4 : S"=360 “0 0 J. Guttridge : oO eth se a eiS | 
J. Ferguson : : : : : a +" -%300 0: 0 T. Bendon < : oe a ee E THAAQ! <I 
W. Smith & Son : c : : ; 2 = '330" 0° 0 S..E. Moss:& Coz) > 2 ARO 5 ih 
Cropley Bros. . c 5 , ; A 5 3490 O Hammond & Miles . *. 47 eee . » 4,185 to | 
W. Wallis... .. 2 ee a oe PS 335-10. o | BE Nightingale . -) 3) oe 
Denton Lee.) ww et ee te 33510 Co | Willmott S08 802i ne 
Meldrum Bros. . : : : : : pia 30-..0) 50 Foster Bros. . ; ‘ ‘ . » 4,063 0, 
Alphons Custodis Co... ; : § LES LO 210 - 10 T.Almond& Son .  . : G + 4,000 0 | 
Radford & Greaves . : ; 5 z pue200) 10) 10 S. Parmenter . : ° Uae ce » 3999 0 
Knight & Son . , ; : Bree 200) | 0) #50 E. Brown & Son : + 3,997 Io | 
ROLL & TAYLOR (accepted) . . « «. .295 0 o| F.Gowen. . . _. | 10) iss 
Perry Bros. . - 0 0 nD | 
EXETER. C. ANSELL (accepted ) A 4 . ‘ «3939 0 
For the erection of a pair of cottages at East Woodley Farm, J. Chessum & Sons . CS a ) 
Newton St. Cyres. Messrs. ELLIS, SON & BOWDEN, IMPINGTON. | 
surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. For the erection of a house. Mr. PAUL BAUSOR, Pectite| 
Dart & France . : : : : . “Bers © oO 9 St. Andrew’s Street, Cant 
LoSmale . . : : : . 564.0 O Mortlock & Sargent . . ; » £465 oO, 
G. Setter’ > j ; 2 , ; : 5, Lees CR © M. Christmas : ; “454 0) 
W. Holmes . ‘ + eet . : . x bey © @ King & Tolliday, Histon (accepted conditionay 450 0 
M.T. Freeman . : : : . : eeeG 27a sO IPSWICH. 
le a : é ; ; ; : ce s 5 For widening Milner Street and Curve Street, St. Baiess,. 
NCLTBee ; Uei8s oto C. A. GREEN, Ipswich (accepted ) 4 . £133 9) 
W. BACKWELL, Crediton (accepted) : : VASO +19 nO KNUTSFORD. 
For providing and fixing of steam mains, pipes and faitin| 
HALIFAX. and for heating and providing with hot-water arran;. 
For street works at Salterhebble Hill, at the junction of ments some blocks of workhouse buildings at Knutsfor) 
Rookery Lane and Salterhebble Hill. Mr. JAMES Lorp,| SAUNDERS & TAYLOR, Lbs [Quis sIIGsiai 
borough engineer. Street, Manchester (accepted) . ; " . £669 10 
BOWER Bros, Church Street (accepted) . pes SG ark eel LAVENHAM. — 
For the kerbing of parts of Water Street and High Sit, 
TRELAND. Lavenham, Suffolk. Mr. ERNEST W. VEALE, eure 
For the construction of a pumping station, a dwelling-house eee 
and various auxiliary works on land at the west end of the E. J Epwarps, Norwich, 2s, 6d. per yard (accebted), 
Pigeon House Road, in the city of Dublin. LONDON. 
j.& W. Stewart, Ltd. . A : 4 . £34,600 © © | For supplying and fixing electric lift and conveyer at 186. Stral, 
J. & P. Good, Ltd. : nmi 25500; mO NO Messrs. O’GORMAN & COZENS-HARDY, consulting er - 
Escada MARTIN, Lrp , Upper Grand Canal neers, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Street, Dublin, and Belfast (accepted ) « -) 29,406. 0770 W. J. FRYER & CO., Paddington (accepted) “£497 0 


THE EXAM WILD AND DOULTING STONE co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London’ Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STA 


IDEAL WATER PAINT, 


See Se = & > is Per 2 a > PA G i Be poe | 
A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. | 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. re ai 


hy Colour Cards, $¢., fron MIAYFIELD 6 ROTHERS, 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SCUL COATES. HULL. 


THE DELTA METAL C0.." 


110 CANNON STREET, 
LOND E.c. 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) : 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
1 NELSON. RUGBY. 
the erection of a clock tower on the market hall, Lancs. | For alterations and additions in forming new board-room and 
| Mr. B. BALL, borough surveyor. offices at the Rugby union workhouse. Mr. T. W. 
Accepted tenders. WILLARD, architect, eee 
T Dent & Sons, Nelson, mason. 2 J peas & Son : : ; ~LG755 . 6: oO 
i joiner. arris . é . ‘ 680 
Exors. of T. Boothman, Brierfield, carpenter and j a poe 2 ° 
POOLE. Richard Cleaver 1,636 0 o 
F) (1) laying 8-inch sewer in the Edward Road, Upper Park- Walton & Son . 1,619 0 © 
_ stone ; (2) making-up the Vale Road, Upper Parkstone. Hopkins & Son. cg AGLXe hs (ost io: 
Mr. JouN ELFORD, borough surveyor. Hollowell & Son Vie fol fo. 
Contract No 1. Reynolds . ee ts43GmerGe (Oo 
ATES & GULLIVER, Parkstone (accepted ) ea STO Emery Brothers . 1,367, 5 6 
Contract No. 2. Adams & Son wl, 30 7652-0 
i. C. Brixey . : AT717 0 
\7, P. Saunders . 47 eon Oo SCARBOROUGH. 
. T. Budden. . 453 19 ©} For alterations and additions to stables, sanitary department,, 
ATES & GULLIVER (accepted) . : 433 6 o Trafalgar Street West, Bee ane : 
C, Flinton - - £350 10: 0 
REIGATE. J. Jaram & Sons . . 340 10. o 
the erection of a residence at Cronks Hill, Reigate. Mr. Dinsley & Ware . 337 16:0 
C. E. SALMON, architect, Bell Street, Reigate. A. Moore . . 333 -O70 
Knight . ‘ Fi c - - £2,217 0: 0 G. Colley . 3325 0% O 
Nightingale . alee ; ; : aes (0) #6) J. Basteman & Sons 328 0-0 
jightingale & Sons . - : . ' 71,3508. 0—) 0 J. Barry & Son . . 324 0 O 
symmuems  Cwt:t(‘(C;t:S;tC*CS! Ct. 203 «CG CO] Ss W.. Bland sr 319 Io Oo 
. Wickman . = ae 1,290 o of A.G. Wellburn 3IL 17 4 
-WaycorT (accepted ) 1,150 0 o| HUNTER & SMITH, 28 Belle Vue Street, ‘Scar- 
borough (accepied ) . ; ‘ : ee Z0G8 LO! 3 


RIPLEY. 


q sewerage and sewage disposal works at Ripley, Surrey. 
(Mr. JOHN AUSTEE peace, Commercial Road, Guildford, 


SCOTLAND. 


For rebuilding and extending business premises, Elgin. Mr. 
R. B, PRATT, architect, Town and County Bank Building-, 


. Noriis. ’ ; 5 1660;075.) 0 0 
Jackson . an 6,652 19 o Elgin. 
“hnson & Langley . : 6,651 2 8 Accepied tenders. 

¢enton . - . - : : 0 0,336m0) Oo Davidson & Hay, mason. 
livanagh & Gor. ; : : : +) 60,1645 00g A &R. Dunbar, carpenter, 

}:bbern 4 : - ‘ ° : : 5,920 On O G, fina y: Lossiemouth, slater. 

‘imm . : : 5,819 0 oO Lyon & Sous, plumber. 

Iglett & Hammond : 5,506 0 oO Kintrea & Son, painter. 

( A. FRANKS, Station Approach, Guildford McKenzie & Monend, Edinburgh, heat nc, 
Nee : 4 5,449 0 O P. & W. McLellan, Glasgow, ironwork. 
livis & Ball. : : . ; : e530. eS Total, £3,818. 

Seeters & Todhunter . F 3 é a 249 Om G Note.—Tiling, &c., and fittings not tendered ‘o- yet. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from -Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators, 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Oourt 
ES) Houses, Glasgow, 
> &c., &e, 


MIDDLETON, 


JAULIC & GENERAL BNCINEER,” 
‘scar Foundry, Leeds. J OHN BEN NIE, 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 


INES : LIEBER, A.B -O., 4rH EDITION, 


i} Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
MO. 214, 


‘08, 


| HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 
‘Moncur St., GLASGOW. 


SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, 
E.C, 471 &472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.c 


London Agent— 
11 Queen Victoria Street, 


| 
‘ 


| 


, 
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SCOTLAND—continued. | 
For construction of a pier at Aird Point, Aultbea, on Loch 


THORNTON-LE-FYLDE. 
For the erection of air-compressing station, caretake, 


Ewe, Ross-shire, containing about 1,313 cubic yards of cottage, &c Mr. ARTHUR HINDLE, engineer, 44 Abing4\ 
concrete, 3,599 cubic feet greenheart, 4,533 cubic feet Street, Blackpool. |" 
creosoted pitch-pine, 1,075 cubic feet larch planking, with ; Accepted tenders. 
necessary pile shoes, bolts, &c. Mr. MANNERS, engineer, T. Riley, Fleetwood, contractor, buildings, 
12 Lombard Street, Inverness, Hughes & Lancaster, Westminster, machinery, 
A. Nicholson . : ; : : ; . £6,638 6 61 Galloways, Limited, boilers, 
Spaikiem. : ; : c : : 50 544 22.50 | 
Mackenzie & McLeod . : ° : Bsgs072 1402 10) | | 
W. Petrie . : : ; : . : . 5,667 10 6 WALES. 
R sane ; é é ; fae a i For the erection of thirty-five houses on the Cefn Bach Esta 
G. Halliday ss, Seka hae Panes eee ees tO Deri, via Cardiff, 
W: Kennedy.a) capone tee setae mr 4.03870 T. WILLIAMS, Llandefailog Fach, Brecon (ac- 
Stirling & Kinniburghs soe ae eee 457 O en cepted)» 6 8 8 | 
yon BiGo-: 3 : ‘ : : oe . xf For the-erection of a central public library, Holton Road, | 
J: a eee c ; : : : . ae 2 : the Barry. (Glamorgan) Urban District Council, Mess. 
ae . ee wo os nc eae C.E Hutcuinson & E. HARDING PAYNE, architec, 
Pease A ne : He ai 11 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W C. | 
2 2 : A. | 
Ee Moora hess te nl REL SER, 3308 i : Davis& Francis . .» «£9,287 10 © Yoko 11) 
GiMackay.. . 1 fk kd. pet mougign ase'6 | Jy" ces gn : 6° 7;620 5) 
DPN QO. aay) : x . ‘ . anes . . fe} i 507 12: 
R. C. BREBNER & Co., Edinburgh (accepted)* 3,758 15 7 Lloyd - bane ; 2 : 7,620 rome) oad an 
A. N. Coles . : : - 7,465 17 7 Snore | 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. ’ 52 
: : : teph Bastow & Co, Ltd. 7.212 Oo. 
For the supply and erection of the following plant in connec- ce a : 23 : ee id 3 a ae 
tion with the proposed electricity and destructor works. |) ww. Britton ; : : : i 7,307 2 58 7928 4 
(Contract 10, Section A) pipework ; (B) non-conducting J. Gibson : ; ‘ ‘ 7162 o Me 7,068 a 
covering ; (C) water-softening plant. WATKIN WILLIAMS, {Cardiff Q 
Accepted tenders. (accepted ) .  « » « 6,980 0 SOneaEEEE Ob 
(A) Crompton & Co., piping ; (B) lagging (sub-contractor - A Deduction for blue 


‘ , E : : ay : | 
Mica Boiler Covering Co.; (C) Pulsometer Engineering orest Of Bes 


Co., water softener. 


STOWMARKET. WELLINGTON. 


For sewerage works in Lime Tree Place, Stowmarket. Mr. | For painting the exterior of the Urban District Counis 
G. W. LiNGWooD, surveyor, Station Road, Stowmarket. offices, caretaker’s house and outbuildings in Wali 
Bradshaw & Co. . : : ; ; £165 © © Street, Wellington, Salop. | 
E, & S. Plummer : 5 : : 5 Reis O20 Burnall & Son. 2 eer 7, é <  eeead -15/6 
G. Burgoyne : : : é : : jp AIG)” SES J. Davies ; e : ; : : eee ISK 
Scales & Robins . : : : ; : 5 EE Ie) J. ELPHWICK (accepted ) : : «ae Reco Alc 
Murray & SHERWIN, Stowmarket (accepied) . 105 0 O | Surveyor’s estimate : : | O° ns. CIC 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH\ 
lg BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN ; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON(( 
& & E , | Telegrame, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, H.C, ‘Telephone, 2744 


WILLESDEN PAPE! 


aor FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects, See neat 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879.. 
87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Largest and Cheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals. 
PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Specialties _TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. 
Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out. 


HAYWOOD & 60. I 


g 3 
3 
; 3 
5 IRON S MANUFACTURERS OF 
~ | itl : J | \ 
=e = =} YARD GULLIES, &¢. | 
= h Mh : me zg ye ‘ —— a 
= i | ll 1: 5> CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BR) 
cee: C(STERN =} GLOSET PANS AND TRAP 
ss > | 3 * | RK wii 
3 is) Se nalllnnl a ih) by 3 Works - MOIRA, ASHBY-DB-LA-UI( 
aS be | Aan 
S ah Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria. 
‘Ss FITZROY WOR = | atin ee 
. FREDS BRABY&C? $5210 36¢ Euston = = | National Te'ephone, No. 17 ‘Swadiincot! 
‘ : TONBON, 3 “youums LXIX. OF rap, ancit 
Iiustrated Sheet, showing application of oux Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. Mandgomels, heund in Cigdgate Cet Be 


dr. 9, 1903. ] 


| Receivea.too late for Classification. 
LONDON. 

‘ating. and repairs requited to be done at the Metropoli- 
Is Beer and Wine Merchants’ Asylum, Nunhead Green, 
irrey. Mr. W..F, POTTER, architect. 


HiriseCoi «Ce £148 0 0 
j .Rogerson . 5 : : 3 ‘ =: 120 2.0. (G 
;.V. Newman . : ° 5 . ; 118 15 6 
»', HONEY (accepted ; : : i 2-128, 0, oO 


}BITION OF ARCHITECTURAL ART AND 
[(ODERN BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS, 1903, 
RIGHTON, 


gllowing are the awards made by the jurors appointed 
ts committee of the exhibition at the Aquariam, which 

3 to-morrow :— 

Te Art Pavements Decorations, Ltd., the silver cup. 

(ss 1.—The Art’ Pavements, Ltd, a gold medal; Messrs. 

e Bros. a bronze medal; Messrs. Elliott & Son, of 

| gs, a bronze medal ; the Crowborough Brick Company, 

yma. 

iss 2,—Messts. Gilkes & Son, a silver medal; Messrs. 

r& Sons, a bronze medal; Mr. Boekbinder, a diploma ; 
{ssex Cement Company, a diploma. 

('ss 3.—The Uralite Company, a diploma. 

(iss 4.—Messrs. Morris & Co,a gold medal ; Mr. A. W. 

1s, a diploma; the British Challenge Glazing Company, 

ij ma, 

dss 5.—Messrs. Elliott, of Caversham, a silver medal ; 
irri Company, a diploma ; the Lift and Hoist Company, 

ima, 

(1ss 6 —Messrs, George Jennings & Co.,a gold medal ; 

vaan’s Geysers (E. Long & Co.), a diploma ; Messrs 

( Brown, Ltd., a diploma ; Mr. Shoesmith, a diploma. 

(1ss 7.—Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., a silver medal ; 

_ ynders, of Black Rock, a bronze medal ; Elphick’s Fire 

1, a bronze medal; Mr. F. V. Hadlow, a diploma, 

(zs 8.—Mr. Phillips, for photographs, a diploma. 

(ss 10.—Messts. Foulger & Co., a diploma. 

(iss 11,--The Herne Hill Rustic Works, a bronze medal. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the new 
Police Buildings, Llanfairfechan. 

At Stanwix, Cumberland, parish church an_ illuminated 
quarter-chime clock, with three large dials, has been erected 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds 
and Newcastle. 

A LARGE clock is about to be erected in the new Victoria 
Hall, Ellon, Aberdeen. It will have three large illuminated 
dials and strike the hours. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, are carrying out the work under 
the instructions of Mr. William Davidson, architect, Ellon. 
The same firm made a similar clock some years ago for 
Mintlaw, a neighbouring place. 

Mgssrs. KORTING BROS, of 53 Victoria Sreet, S.W., 
announce the conversion of their business into a private limited 
liability company, which will. henceforth be carried on at the 
same address with the former staff and under the management 
of Mr. Ottocar Lindemann, who has been connected withthe firm 
for more than twenty years, and who has now been appointed 
managing director under the style of Korting Bros., Ltd. 

Messrs. JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Electric Cable Works, 
Old. Charlton, Kent, have sent us their new illustrated 
catalogue (No. J. B.) of Main’s disconnecting feeder, fuse 
and other boxes, frames and covers. and other appliances. 
The designs embody the latest and most approved practice, 
and have special features which give efficiency and ease of 
manipulation. Messrs Johnson & Phillips remind us that they 
are always prepared to make special designs and tender for 
special work, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
On the 2nd inst. Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment inspector, conducted an inquiry at Skegness concerning 
the Urban Council’s application to borrow 10,360/. for new 
sewerage works. The scheme was explained by Mr. J. R. 
Elliott, representing the engineers, Messrs Elliott & Brown, 
of Nottingham, and consists of new bacterial purification works, 
additional pumping-station, and improvements and extensions 
to the sewerage system rendered necessary by the rapid 

growth of the district. There was no opposition. 
THE foundation-stone laying ceremony of the United 
Methodist Free church, Highams Park, E., took place on 


'« BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 


London Depots— 


t ” ; ; 
OErEE Pohang BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
DOLIEES Liveenoot.” Head Offices: BATTED. ce Pa aes 
t LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
: MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. KSP 
ee 
j QUARRIES. a al Yeti? QUARRIES. ¢ 
i MONK’S PARK. au RE BOX GROUND. 
‘ CORSHAM DOWN. 408 no & see /COMBE DOWN. 
\— CORNGRIT. onc, STOKE GROUND. 
‘2a FARLEIGH DOWN 92% oti he 

: arr is obtained only or | WESTWOOD GROUND. | - 
Beet BRADFORD. ) mS : Nhe a PORTLAND | Reéisfered 
RK, The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. f TRADEMARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


FE KEEPING OF 


PLATE, JEWELLERY, 


AND VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


(61 & 62 CHANCERY LANE) 


2 from £1 1s. to £5 5s. 


er annum, 
Deposit Bank. 3 


Provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage of Valuables from 5s. 
Strong Rooms from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 
Deposits received at 24 per cent. compound interest. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Full particulars on application to the Manager E, VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64 CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. © 


HER MAJESTY’3 THEATRE, SYDNEY. 


FENTON (STAFFS) LIBRARY. 


GROVE PLACE, HANTS. 
THE NEW LODGF, ASHCRNE HILL, WARWICKSHIRE. 


THE PARK FARM, KIRTLINGTION, OXON. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: SOUTH AISLF, LOOKING EAST. 


Saturday last, October 3. The building occupies a prominent 
corner site. The design is in a late period of Gothic freely 
treated. The facings are in pressed red bricks, and the dress- 
ings are in white Costessey work. The block comprises church 
with transepts and apse and two vestries and the usual con- 
veniences. The contract amount of the building is 1,828/. 
This building will form the school when the future church is 
erected, and is only the first portion of a large scheme. The 
architects are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. : 

THE possibility of the North-Eastern Railway Company 
making Northallerton one of their greatest goods collecting 
and distributing centres has long been a subject of discussion, 
and at length the directors have decided upon a colossal 
scheme, which is estimated to cost 520,oco/. The land required 
has been secured near Northallerton station on the west side 
of the main line between York and Darlington, extending 
about a mile southward. On this land will be erected a siding, 
the largest in the world, where will be dealt with the whole of 
the main goods traffic on the system. Northallerton will not 
be able to contain the immense number of men who will be 
required to work this siding. The company therefore intend 
constructing a model village in which they will be housed. 
The plans already prepared provide for 500 houses. 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 3oth ult. of the new 
Wesleyan chapel which is in course of erection at Staveley on 
a conveniently situated central site on the main road to 
Chesterfield. Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, London, are the 
architects, and Messrs. Lee & Kirk, Alfreton, the builders. 


The church is to accommodate 506 worshippers salt 
Sunday school, which will be added in the future, will. 
provide room for a large number of scholars. The che 
will be erected in the Gothic style, of pressed bricks fi] 
treated with Bath stone dressings, which will be used for, 
arches, windows and traceries. The ground plan is. crucify 
with nave, transepts, apse and vestries. The windows vib 
glazed with coloured cathedral glass, and the seating is th 
of pitch pine. The floor will be of solid blocks, and! 
waggon-headed roof will be covered with green slates, f 
EARLY on Saturday morning a man named Ge 
Walker, aged forty, married, and residing at 134 Nay 
Street, Glasgow, met with his death under distressing cir 
stances. The deceased, who was a slater by trade, was y} 
ing along with another man named James Stewart, a fore, 
slater, of 42 Hutcheson Square, on a swing scaffold, exc) 
about 40 feet from the ground in front of the Wellington 1) 
Commercial Road. Adjoining the one on which Walker) 
Stewart were standing was a disused scaffold, which the } 
man ordered to be removed. In order to loose the re 
which secured the pulleys two men had to go inside the | 
ing, and as the ropes connected with the used and dise 
scaffolds were only 6 feet apart, one of the men unfortun 3 
loosed the wrong rope, with the result that the scaffolic 
which Walker and Stewart were working canted. Walkei¢ 
to the ground and was killed instantly, whilst Stewart man\e 
to get hold of a rope, and escaped with a slight bruise o\} 
shoulder and severe shock. A medical examination of} 
body of the deceased man showed that death was du/ 
fracture of the skull. || 
PLANS have been prepared and passed for the erecti( ; 
Kimberworth, near Rotherham, of a new school in conne\c 
with the Wesleyan chapel. The arrangement consists’ 
central hall 59 feet long by 29 feet wide, with classrin 
opening direct into it on either side, having glazed sci 
between with lifting sashes. Separate entrances are proy\e 
for boys, girls and infants. The infants’ classroom is 2: 
by 12 feet 6 inches, and is divided from the central hally 
folding glazed partition, the whole of which can be folded | 
and the infants’-room would then form a transept additij 
the assembly hall. One classroom (or part of it) can be i 
as a minister’s vestry, and has a lavatory, &c, and sepa 


t 


entrance adjoining. Storage for benches is also provide ¢ 


the ground floor, which would be found handy for tempi 
removal of children’s benches preparatory to chapel serve 


S 


“O” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels:— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. es, 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. | : : 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGD , 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. } 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London 


MANUF, 


ENAMELS GA 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 4d 


PPA WPA OVPAAPAD A . 


“INDIAN” QUALI 


FOR OUTSIDE USE. Ye 


a See ee 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS, —&e 


+ 


RUSH. 


% 


Br { 
‘ ~ 
S. - 
; 
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use of the great fall in the site a basement is 
iW front, rich consists of a church parlour 
toy 11 feet 6 inches, ladies’ lavatory, also a kitchen, 
‘ault and coal place. A staircase communicates from 
a ment to the floor above, but there are also separate 
15 from the road. It is proposed to heat the ground- 
rms with pipes and radiators on the hot-water low- 
system. Ventilation 1s secured by wall brackets and 
wcasements as inlets and extract roof-ventilators as 
. A salt-glazed brick dado 4 feet 6 inches high runs 
js central hall The accommodation is as follows:— 
« including the classrooms, about 480; or adults, 
|: classrooms but including transept, about 320. The 
siothic. The front and portions of two side elevations 
‘ecial 23-inch thick pressed bricks from Sha‘ton, near 
\. the remaining elevations being of local bricks. The 
» vation will also have Stoke Hall stone dressings and 
tceried windows. Mr. J. E. Knight, of Rotherham, is 


| ect, 


VARIETIES. 


-\ village church has been opened at Gosberton 
near Spalding, by the Bishop of Lincoln. The new 
,vhich has been built to accommodate 120 persons, 
\( f a nave, chancel and vestry. 
1(1,3002. The architects were Messrs. W. Bucknall & J. 
or, of Westminster, and the contractor was Mr. Wm. 
St. Neots, Hunts. 
WE richly carved figures of SS. Chad, Aidan and 
c:, with their respective emblems, were fixed last week 
tw church of St Chad, Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
ers. Hicks & Charlewood, architects, Newcastle-on- 
‘wo more figures over the porches were placed in 
nthe new church at West Hartlepool. They were 
; ld and Aidan, the former being the patron saint of the 
1, All the above were the work of Mr. G. W. Milburn, 
> York. 
¢E of about an acre in extent has been secured, at a 
f ozo/, in Tyndall’s Park, Bristol, for the new Baptist 
‘or the West of England. !t is situated near to the 
rty College, at which the students take their arts 
-nd to Western (Congregational) College, where they 
| me of the theological classes. The present building 
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‘The cost of the building. 


at Stokes Croft is said to have been erected from plans 
originally designed for Dartmoor Prison. 


A NEW police-station which has been erected in Mill 
Street, Bradford, Manchester, was opened on the rst inst. 
The station has cost 25,000/., and will take the place of the 
old headquarters of the C Division in Fairfield Street, as well 
as of several sub-stations, The building contains separate 
departments for police and firemen, together with housing 
accommodation for several men of both forces. In the police 
department there are thirteen cells, and these, like the rest of 
the building, are lighted by electricity. The fire’ department 
at the corner of Mill Street and Rhyl Street has been arranged 
on most modern lines, with open stalls for the horses on either 
side of the engine-house, and sliding poles from the men’s 
quarters on the floorabove. The new station contains a section 
of the Horse Ambulance Corps. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Belfast City Council have unanimously approved a 
scheme for the purchase and electrification of the tramway 
system of Belfast submitted by a London civil engineer expert 
at a cost of close upon a million pounds, including the purchase 
price from the owning company. It was also decided to pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament for the purpose of acquiring the 
undertaking. ; 

THE Bexley Urban Council’s electric-lighting and tramway 
schemes have now been completed. About 100,000/. has been 
expended on the scheme, There are 51 miles of tramways. 
They extend from the terminus of the Woolwich and South- 
East London tramway at Plumstead, and traverse the old 
Dover Road through Bexley Heath to the Dartford Rural 
Council’s boundary, and branch off to the left to the boundary 
of Erith parish, thus supplying connections for future tramways 
in these two directions 

A REVOLUTION in the method of prceducing electricity is 
promised by Mr. Edison. [If all that is claimed for it proves to 
be justified it will mean a triumph of electricity over petroleum 
as the motor force of automobiles, and it will also be a wonder- 
ful jump forward wherever electricity is required fox lighting or 
driving power. The invention consists in the discovery of a 
substance not hitherto used in the generation of electricity. 
Three pounds of it are said to be sufficient to secure enough 
electricity to light a house or run an automobile for a day, at a 
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‘AM GREEN & GO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd., ECCLESFIELD, nea SHEFMELD. 
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less cost than petroleum. To produce this amount of power 
for the light mentioned or to-run the, automobile Mr.. Edison 
has invented a generator, costing 90/., witha base 6 feet square 
and 5 feet high, rather too cumbersome for automobiles. 

THE Inverness Town Council have resolved to accept the 
offer of Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd., to establish 
and carry on the lighting of the town by electricity. The com- 
pany has agteed to repay thecosts incurred in connection with 
the provisional order, and they will have the option of terminating 
the permanent lease by giving twelve months’ notice at the 
end:of seven years, or the end of any: subsequent term of seven 
years,.the price to be paid by the Town Council to be the 
capital expended by the company with the addition of 15 per 
cent., and of a sum sufficient to make up profits to 5 per cent. 
per annum, The works: must be completed within twelve 
months from date of lease. The company will adopt the 
system of free wiring. The Town Council selected the offer 
on the recommendation of Messrs. Buchan & Hogarth, con- 
sulting electrical engineers, Edinburgh, At the same meeting 
Mr. John F. Smith, Wolverhampton, was appointed burgh 
surveyor, 

AN experimental test of the Brighton Corporation’s tele- 
phone systém, upon which about 45,c00/. is being expended, 
took’ place’ én Monday, when the mayor (Mr. Alderman Buck+ 
well) opened the exchange by ringing up and conversing with 
a number of the’subscribers. Everything worked satisfactorily, 
and good wishes were expressed for the success of the under- 
taking. The area covered by the license extends to Burgess 
Hill on the north, Shoreham and Steyning on the west and 
Rottingdean on the east, and the subscription of 5/. Ios. per 
annum for unlimited service covers the whole area, without 
extra charge, while subscribers may also speak to any other 
town in the United Kingdom over the Post Office trunk wires 
on payment of the usual fees. Up to the present, 25 miles of 
duct have been laid within the borough of Brighton, and the 
work of laying ducts within the borough of Hove’ and of con- 
necting subscribers is rapidly approaching completion. The 
cable drawn into the ducts commences at the exchange at the 
Royal Pavilion with 626 wires, and extends to the borough 
boundary on all sides; gradually diminishing, as connections 
are made with subscribers’ premises, to twelve wires at the 
extremities. The instrtiments, which are of elegant design 
and bear the: borough arms, are a combination of the latest 
devices for giving ‘an extellent service with a minimum of 
trouble to/the subscribers) All that is required for a subscriber 
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ae os) 
to call the attention of the operator is to lift the phone ¢.. 
rest, and when conversation is finished the reploeement 
‘phone gives the clearing signal automatically. The ; 
board is at present fitted for 1,000 subscribers, with an um 
capacity of 5,coo, and the number of applications , 
already considerably exceeded 1,000, the work of ext 
the board is to be proceeded with at once. | 


Fs 
| 
4 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY, 

THE Garden City scheme seems to be at last in a fair 
being carried to a successful issue, a company havin) 
formed bearing the title First Garden City, Ltd., with a . 
of 300,0007., in 59,400 ordinary shares of 5/, each a| 
ordinary shares of 1/7, each. The board panel 
eminently practical one, numbering among its membei\s 
experienced men as Mr. Edward Cadbury, of Bournevi| 
Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port Sunlight, whose experimen ; 
somewhat similar direction have been so singularly sucs: 
The company has acquired an estate of 3,800 acres an| 
beautiful pastoral scenery for which Hertfordshire is {hy 
and to this picturesque spot they propose to attract mit 
turers and large employers of labour whose factories aniy 
are to be built alongside the railway which intersects thes 
In handy proximity to these, houses for the workers |j 
erected, and in order to prevent overcrowding only |) 
be allowed to the acre; in a widening circle reside 
a better class will arise, and the outskirts of the estate ailt 
reserved for agriculture. ; \ 

The cost of the estate; which is clese to Hitchin ancy; 
35 miles of London, is 150,000/. Vine’ estate’ is tre 
not only by important highways (and mew roads will bin 
where necessary), but for a distance of two and a half rie 
the Great Northern Railway from London to Cambrid}, 
it is within one and a half miles of the Great Northe'1 
line from London to the north, and of the Midland li; 
Bedford to Hitchin. The Great Northern Railway Ch 
is prepared to give the company facilities for start 
scheme, and has already erected a station at Letcy 
in the centre of the estate, which is also fairly near a 
on the Midland and Great Eastern Railways. It isi 
estimated that goods can be taken cheaply to Lor) 
road. There are 52 trains per day to and from Lona 
Hitchin, a number of which take only 42 minutes in then 
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BUFFALO FORGE 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVAELE 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, ie 
COUNTERS, &c. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round | 
walls, for Social Catherings, Drill, &c. 


COMPANY, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


FURNITURE, L® “*""°*Grascow. 
(j i i | 


Patent Automatic Chairs. 
15 per cent. more seated. 


| Increased Revenue. 
Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 


RED, BLUE AND GRY 


‘“‘ BUFFALO” ania ee 
nimoe””— GRANITE ror BUI 
jy SYSTEM of PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONE 


BACTERIA BEDS, &c.. 
QUOTATIONS: PROMPTLY \ 


OF EVERY DESCRIP’ 
ae TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETT 
Public Halls, | BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, B 
Court: Houses, SUPPLIED. [ 
Hospitals, &c. THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANT! 
Central Plant COMPANY, LIMITED, 


atic NARBOROUGH, near LEIS 
Automatic ai 

Regulation, BLACKBURN, STARLI 

_ LIMITED, 
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Schools, 

Theatres, 


Gresham Works, | 
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Supplied and Fixed. 


Entire satisfaction where in use. Pack away into minimum space. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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Distance no objects. 
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Telegrams, 
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9, 1908.] 


ifed that the site is peculiarly suitable for manufac- 
yiarry on their business 1n, at the same time giving 
nines and surroundings to a number of employes, while 
ld reap the benefit of having such a colony in 


operation of such by-law as affecting his property, shall be 
entitled to compensation, to be paid by the county council, and 
any dispute as to the fact of damage or amount of compensa- 
tion shall, in case of difference, be settled by arbitration. 


wou ae : : : 

i : The manufacturer will also be able to draw to In the case of houses and buildings situate in or abutting on 
‘¢: on the local supply of labour, for there is a popula- | any main road repairable by the county council, the county’ 
; In order to | council shall have and may exercise and perform all the powers 


st 20,000 within three miles of the site. 
1 ufacturers—with whom negotiations are proceeding 
| ement is held out of an abundance of water and 
) ve-power, as an installation of power gas for the 


9 of electricity for power as well as for lighting will 


di. 


SSS 


BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 


and duties which an urban district council have and can 
exercise and perform under section 155 of the Public Health 
(Buildings in ‘Streets) Act, 1888; and those sections shall in 
such cases be read and have effect accordingly, whether the 
main road is, or is not, situate in an urban district. 

Provided that the county council shall not exercise the 
powers hereby conferred in any case where the district council 
have already put in force their powers under the above- 
mentioned sections in respect of such houses and buildings. 


ing clauses are in the draft of the Bill to Amend 
+ the Administration of Highways prepared by Mr. 

iwson, M.P., chairman of the Departmental Com- 
niighways :— : j 
rJand fronting, adjoining or abutting on any main 
art of any main road, repairable by the county 
jn process of being, or is about to be developed for 
rposes, and:an addition to such road is required in 
‘ake it adequate for the probable increase of traffic, 
4 council may mesolve to level, pave or metal, channel 
«;zood such addition, and may apportion the expenses 
+ them in so doing on the owners of the land front- 
ging or abutting on such addition or part thereof, 
to their respective frontages, with power to recover 
pises, either summarily or by action, im any court of 
1 jurisdiction. 

unty council may from time to time make by-laws 
vole or any part of their county with respect to :— 
r. line of new buildings to be erected on any land 
, joining or abutting on any main road repairable by 
{ council. 
* Jevel and width of any such main road wherever 
nig, adjoining or abutting thereon is in process of 
- about to be developed for building purposes. 
jovisions of sections 157, 158 and 159, and of sections 
1) of the Public Health Act, 1875, shall, so far as 
and with any necessary modifications, extend and 
.ich by-laws. 

srson who sustains any damage, 


URALITE. 


THE British Uralite Company, Ltd, of 50 Cannon Street, are 
issuing a handsomely got up illustrated booklet containing a 
number of views of buildings in the construction of which Uralite 
has been largely employed. Of the value of Uraliteas a fire-re- 
sisting building material we have already had several occasions to 
write. The scope of its applicability appears, however, to be 
constantly widening out, and we are informed that for 
engineers it is useful in several directions. Fireproof washers 
can be made from it which are excellent for joints subject to 
high pressure Being a non-conductor it is valuable for boiler 
covering and for locomotive boiler lagging, economising steam 
and preventing the heat from escaping to the outer steel casing, 
preventing blistering of paint and varnish, and adding to the 
life of the machinery. For insulating cold-storage chambers 
its fireproof, non-conducting and vermin-resisting properties are 
of great importance. By the application of Uralite the thick- 
ness of the insulation necessary is reduced, and on board ship 
a saving in weight is effected, a saving of time occupied in con- 
struction, and additional cargo space is obtained. Every square 
foot of timber which can be dispensed with on board ship 
means that there is a greater factor of safety for both crew and 
passengers, and reduced chance of serious conflagrations. 
Uralite, on these grounds, is worthy of the attention of the 
shipbuilder, the shipowner and the underwriter. 
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E IMPROVED WATER PAINT. 


t Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 
| Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 
OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 


STRIFYING LIQUID, 


L 
iT 
| THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


‘erial has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arresting 
Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


MALTON WHITE conc) OIL PAINT 


N-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 
( 


ILICATE PAINT GO.. J.B. ORR & C0., Ltd, CHARLTON, LONDON, $.€. 
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by reason of the 


~ 


A NEW SEWAGE DISTRIBUTOR. 
-ONE of the greatest difficulties in connection with sewage 
disposal for small installations is that of getting even dis- 
tribution over the whole bed, and this difficulty seems to have 


been grappled with successfully in an 


been brought before our notice, viz, that of Mr. William E. 
Farrer, of Star Works, Cambridge Street, Birmingham. : 
The apparatus consists of an automatic tipper throwing 


alternately on to the two halves of the bed, the great point 
about it being that until the necessary amount of sewage has 


been collected to cover the whole of one 


not commence to work. As our readers are aware, with only 
too many of the automatic sprinklers the trouble lies in the 
fact that unless they obtain a maximum supply of sewage 
to revolve, and the sewage 


matter, the sprinkler ceases 
trickles on to one part of the bed, 
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apparatus which has 


charge. 


good effluent. 
side of the bed, it will 


In the case of the apparatus now und 
difficulty has been entirely avoided, and the si, 
is accurately gauged, so that the channels ; 
charged, and the amount of head in the chann 
the whole bed is successively sprayed. 

Another point is that the section of: 
that it insures their being entirely drained 
Experience has proved that with 


another, the distribution being always equal, thus jn: 
As will be seen from the illustraty 
apparatus is a simple one, and is not likely to get out ; 
nor does it require much attention. 
adjusted, and any part of it ma 
placed should occasion require. 
We can, then, confidently recommend Mr. Farrer’s, 
ment to the critical consideration of our readers, 
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Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
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CLARK'S PATENT HYGIENIC 


r “SYPHON” 
| STOVESE 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private | 
Heuses and Public Buildings, 


NO FLUE REQUIRED, 


Catalogue Free on Application, Bm 


| Zo be obtained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of 
Patentees and Makers, S: Clark & Co. Compto 
Works, Canonbury Road, Highbury, London, N.% 
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FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH. 


THE COST OF THE MACHINE SAVED IN A FEW WEEKS. 
They are in use in all parts of the United Kingdom, 


For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
en 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 
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GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD,, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 61. 
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MARLBOROUGH THEATRE. - 
Mate theatre which has been erected in the 
, Road was opened on Monday evening, and at once 
7 amongst the handsomest and most commodious 
s| the Metropolis. Mr. F. W. Purcell, already favour- 
North Londoners as the enterprising proprietor 


€ 


n to a : Ms 
bxandee Theatre in Stoke Newington, 1s also the 
slthe new theatre, which has been erected from the 


and visitors will be at once 
b the air of spaciousness which pervades the interior, 
j;constructed to seat no less than 3,000 persons, 
» »m have a perfectly unobstructed view of every por- 
‘] stage. Another noticeable feature is the abundance 
,ousness of the exits, the provision of which, the 
¢ the site, which is on all sides isolated, has greatly 
e The frontage of the building 1s set back from the 
» this space is laid out with a carriage approach to the 
cors, the centre being occupied with a shrubbery and 
d ith railings and piers. 
‘vation towards Holloway Road is carried out in bold 
ry of French Renaissance style, it is faced with dark 
| with buff terra-cotta dressings and ornamentation; 
> ntre entry doors devoted to the patrons of the stalls 
“circle is an arched balcony with curved balustrading, 
Eh doors open from the dress circle saloon, and over 
ia loggia is formed from the upper circle saloon sur- 
dy a large gable containing a female figure of the 
\h attendant boy figures, the whole surmounted by 
some. The entrance vestibule is treated in Jacobean 
it a geometrical moulded ceiling and ornamented drops 
cic lamps hanging from each of these; a deep orna- 
eve is formed aroutid the walls above a_high 
4 panelled dado. On ‘each side of the staircase 
lumns * support, a. coffered -arch over the main 
«the panelled mahogany dado ,is caired up the 
cand leads to a beautiful Louis XV. foyer with 
fibrous plaster dome-shaped ceiling ‘with various 
ht pendants hanging from special positions, and 
pielled walls filled in with gold lustrette. © The 
“\id with white and black marble, and a marble 
leads to the dress circle. From the foyer four 


"| Mr. Frank Matcham, 


is set back from the dress circle, but raised sufficiently high zs 
to constitute a separate tier; there are eight rows of velvet 
upholstered seats with a wide promenade at the rear. The 
gallery is an immense one, the sight lines being perfect; the 
walls are lined with glazed brick, the ceiling is lofty, and there 
is a large lantern light over a great part of the gallery, giving 
light and ventilation. The safety of the public. has had every 
consideration, The whole theatre is built of fireproof material, 
hydrants fully equipped abound throughout the building, there’ 
is a fireproof curtain dividing the auditorium from the stage, 
and the exits are numerous, and no long tortuous passages are 
formed, everyone having a clear way to and from their seats. 

In the decorations and furnishings Mr. Matcham has very 
effectively adopted the up-to-date style of L’A7vt Nouveau. It 
is finished in tints of cream and gold throughout with the 
exception of the ceiling, in which a remarkably beautiful effect 
is obtained by an indefinitely outlined treatment in blue, which, 
with the electric lights with which it is studded, praduces a 
summer-skylike effect which is as original as it is pleasing. 
The hangings and upholstery are in a rich shade of copper 
velvet, with touches of dark green appliqué. The stage 
measures 43 feet by 76 feet and 56 feet to the grid, and is 
capable of staging the largest productions. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham were the general con- 
tractors and were also responsible for the ornamental wood- 
work ; expanded metal (the New Expanded Metal Company) 
was used for ceilings, arches, &c., throughout; heating and 
fire-hydrants were by Messrs. Oldroyd & Co; Messrs. Black- 
burn & Starling carried out the electric lighting, for which the 
very effective fittings were supplied by Messrs. Osler; the 
Fibrous Plaster and decorations were by Messrs. F, De Jong & 
Co.; the carpets, draperies and furnishing by Messrs. Maple & 
Co.; the seats, in which an ingenious improvement was 
noticeable, were supplied by Messrs. Lazarus & Co.; and the 
lead-lights and ornamental glazing were execu‘ed by Messrs. 
Pepper & Co. 


SUNDERLAND HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 


THE conclusion of an important undertaking of the River 
Wear Commissioners was signalised recently, when, to 
record the completion of the Roker Pier, a large polished 


- ead to the dress circle seating, two opening into the 
gigways and two at the sides, where handsome open 
diurcading and balustrading divide those entering the 
< those seated in the dress circle. The upper circle 


block of black granite was placed in position in the lighthouse 
at the extremity of the pier by the Earl of Durham, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county. This great scheme, which has been 
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carried out at a cost of over half a million sterling, was inaugu- | the elasticity of air the outlets for ex 
rated eighteen years ago. The scheme embraces thecon- | sphere must not be situated far from the Points of 
struction of two enormously strong piers of granite .and | compression, and should begin in the centre of eacg 
concrete on the north and south sides of the river, which will | underground, and end in the Open air above the atatl : 
render safe the entrance of vessels in any kind of weather, and| surface. For the same reason the intakes ‘for fresh 4 

also form a splendid harbour of refuge which will not be: be close to the points where the sudden expansion ¢ 
equalled on the north-east coast of England. The immense | begins.. These points are at the ends of the the 


pelling the vitiat 


granite and concrete blocks, weighing up to 56 tons, used in | moying trains enter. Doors can be fixed at ‘the ‘en 
the building of the piers have been constructed at works two.tubes which the trains enter in each Station, ai; 
belonging to the Commissioners, where they have been behind the last trains at night, so that the fresh ai) 
placed upon waggons by a Goliath crane, and then lifted into the end of the tube immediately beyond ‘the ch 
into position at the Roker Pier ‘by means of a 60-ton | drive out the foul air into the next station by natural yj 
hydraulic radial crane. The length of the pier just | pressure. The providing of fresh air inlets inside th s 
completed is 2,800 feet, and the new pier in course of construc- | the tubes which the trains enter, with an outlet she | 
tion on the south side of the river will be 2,844 feet in length, | centre of each station, will enable ‘the ‘moving train, | 
of which 2,299 feet hdvé’been constructed. The width of the in and expel enough air to keep’ the atmosphere in 
Roker Pier is 35 feet for a distance of 2,000 feet out, and for | dition, even in hot summer weather. In addition to th 
the remainder it is 41 feet. The height of the pier above high | ever, there are two auxiliary aids to ventilation white 
water is ro feet. At the extreme end of the pier an enormous | the stationmasters to make certain that the state of {.. 
round head has been constructed on a foundation 40 feet below | sphere in the tubes is satisfactory. 1. Having inlets x 
low water, and rising to a height of 18 feet above the level of lets as above, the timing of the departure of the up e| 
high water, the total height of the structure being 72 feet-| trains as they move towards ‘the same station Wie 
‘6 inches. It rests upon a caisson 1o1 feet long by 69 feet | enormous volumes of air to be driven to the surfa. 
wide, which, when sunk into position, was filled with 10,co9 | corresponding volume will be drawn in. 2, By cep 
tons of concrete. The lighthouse erected upon this structure | doors after some of the trains as they leave the stati ¢ 
is of red and white granite, and rises to a height of 54} feet, its | air must be drawn into the tubes. As the sectional ail 
diameter at the bottom being 31 feet, gradually reduced to | Central London Railway is rather limited, it $Houl p 
16 feet at the summit, and the lantern has a diameter of 10 feet. | difficult to carry out arrangements similar ‘to those s. 
The light, it is said, will be the most powerful port light in the | by Mr. Thomas, but temporarily. The’ ir ‘in the ‘ic 
kingdom and the quickest flashing light; its focal plane is | sections could be tested, and if any improvement was «: 


7 


83 feet 6 inches above high water. then more permanent arrangements could be introduc. 
eat ei ee ues Ee ie ; See — — or | 
VENTILATION OF TUBE RAILWAYS. SOCIETY. OF ENGINEERS. 


FROM the paper which was read by Mr. J. W. Thomas before | A VERY interesting) visit was made by the presiden’} 
the British Association, the ventilation of tube railways is quite | Patten Barber) arid members; of the Society of Engi‘ 
practical, for the forces brought into play by the moving trains | Wednesday,» September 23, to the electricity gie 
and the natural heat of the tubes will be ample if properly | station and one of the baths and washhouses at Islino 
directed. According to him, in tube railways, if B is the centre | kind périnission of the Islington Borough Council, Al 
of three stations, the down train moving from A to B will draw The Electricity Works. val 
air from the A station into the tube, and expel it in the B These works are situate in Eden Grove, Hollowa’: 
station, and the up train moving from C to B will draw air’| side of the Great Northern Railway, and in a positioit! 
from the C station into the tube and expel it in the B station. practically the electrical centre of gravity of the | 
Three stations are thus directly involved, and a triple-station | The system adopted for supply is high-tension alternatg 
arrangement will best fulfil the physical conditions. Owing to street tank transformers as sub-stations, 
E 
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WHITE, CHILD & BENEY, L™. 
LONDON—62 & 63 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL - WHITE GLASS TILI 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. ; 
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MARMORITE: supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars Des 


American Maple Flooril 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introd 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREE! 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneet,” 


of a range of buildings comprising 
double-bayed engine-room, old boiler- 
sres, workshops and auxiliary plant-room, yard and 
‘kshops, and cooling. tower. The offices have been 
o come between the works and the Catholic church 
red Heart, which lies south-east of the works and 


. orks consist 
y boiler-house, 


S| 
it > bi 

_ rail-borne : 
a Northeba mainline The siding is continued through 
and. by means of permanent ways over the coal 
railway waggons can be lifted 


a special tipping gear 


and delivered on a private siding from 


r + 
ay both boiler-houses ; 
ei directly into the bunkers; 
vided for the purpose. , ; 
" iler-houses are excavated so that the: firing floor is 
=2et below ground level. They contain (old boiler- 
fir Babcock and eight Lancashire, and (new boiler- 
; Babcock boilers of the following sizes :— 

| Lancashire Boilers. sale 


| Normal Evaporation in 


st No. of Flues. | Grate Area, | Ibs. Water at and from 
‘ . | 212 degs. Fahr. per hour, 
iI. | 2 | 33 sqz ft. | About 6,000 Ibs. 
| : — — —_ 
Babcock. 
- | Normal Evap- 
Number | Diameter | oration in lbs, 
of of each Heating Grate Water at and 
Tubes Tube. | Surface. Area, from 212° F. 
[ | per hour. 
Inches. Sq. feet, | Sq. feet Ibs. 
yd 2 72 4 | 1,624 305 5,500 
pdi2 81 4 | 1,827 33% 6, 500 
fi) 22:| 252 4 53540 76 16,000 


s;team pipes are arranged so that the boilers are 
Jirect to the engines, and by means of an’ equalising 
: boiler can be connected to any engine, or the whole 
in together. By this means the large steam rings 
ly avoured in electricity works have been avoided, and 
1; nsation losses reduced. . 

ngines consist of the following :—Wheellock cross- 


Mh, 
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J 
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coupled compound, run at 95 revolutions, with a steam-chest 
pressure of 125 lbs, to 150 lbs. per square inch :— 


Kilowatt 


No. | Horse Power. Capacity of Maker of Method. of 

; Altettiaeoxt Alternator. Connection. 
2 | 250 125 | Fowler Rope driven 
ml 250 125 Fowler Direct coupled 
Te 250 125 Ferranti as 
3 500 300 | Ferranti - 
3 1,000 600 Ferranti ie 


There is also a combined engine-driven motor generator, 
consisting of Reavell high-speed 80 horse-power engine, 
Crompton 40 kw. high-pressure alternator, and Crompton 
20 k w. dynamo used for charging cells and day plant. 

The switchboard is situated. on a gallery which is extended 
across’a portion of the width of the engine-rooms at one.end,, 
and along the engine-room down the centre so as. to command 
a view of every part. é 

The high-tension machine board is.a fourteen-panel Ferranti 
500 ampere board, split in halves, with the usual regulating 
gear instruments, fuses and synchronisers. On either side are 
the circuit boards of the Fowler plug pattern, and on the 
extension gallery is the arc circuit switchboard by Cowan’s, Ltd. 

The alternators are run in parallel upon bus. bars, and the 
rule adopted is that speed is adjusted for frequency, steam is 
adjusted for load and excitation is adjusted for volts. 

For street arc lighting there are five 30-light and. three 
s0-light rectifiers, with two boards, one of the 1895 and one of 
the 1902 pattern by Ferranti, and five alternating series 
constant current transformers. 

The street lighting now consists of 473 lamps made up as 
follows:—Four circuits with a maximum of thirty lamps each, 
twelve amperes rectified; two circuits with a maximum of. fifty 
lamps each, ten amperes rectified; six circuits with a maximum 
of thirty lamps each, high-tension constant. pressure alternating 
with transformers in. base of each lamp-post for the individual 
lamp; four circuits with a maximum of thirty lamps, constant 
current series alternating with compensators in the series 
circuit, and across which the lamps are connected. For side- 
street lighting experiments have been made with the Reason 
Company’s, the Improved Electric Glow Lamp Company’s and 
Nernst fittings. 
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The distributing system in the past has consisted of cast- 
iron pipes containing double concentric rubber insulated steel- 
armoured cables as high-pressure feeders and distributors, also 
vulcanised indiarubber double concentric steel-armoured cables 
drawn into 3-inch earthenware pipes. Extensions are now 
‘being laid with paper insulated twin arc cables, double con- 
centric paper insulated high-tension feeders and triple con- 
centric paper insulated low-tension distributors, all laid on the 
solid system. 

The meters in yse are Chamberlain & Hookham, Hummell, 
Guttmann, Westinghouse, British Thomson-Houston, Aron, 
Stanley; and Reason demand indicators are fitted where the 
-sliding-scale method of charging is adopted. 


The Baths and Washhouses, 


_ The Hornsey Road baths and washouses are the largest of 
the three establishments under the control of the Islington 
Borough Council. They were designed by Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., and were opened in 1892; they were 
enlarged in 1899, and now consist of: — 
'  Men’s Ist-class swimming-bath, 132 feet by 40 feet. 

Men’s 2nd-class swimming-bath, roo feet by 35 feet. 

Women’s Ist-class swimming-bath, 75 feet by 25 feet. 

Women’s 2nd-class swimming-bath, 75 feet by 25 feet. 

36 men’s Ist-class slipper-baths. 

72 men’s 2nd-class slipper-baths. 

10 women’s Ist-class slipper-baths. 

27 women’s 2nd-class slipper-baths. 

“ The public washhouse contains 49 washing troughs and 4 
hydros, and is fitted with 50 drying-horses heated by steam. 
Immediately adjoining the washhouses is the mangliny and 
ironing-room. ‘The establishment washhouse is fitted with one 
rotary washing-machine and two hydros, the towels being 
dried in a room heated by steam. The whole of the fittings in 
the washhouses and mangling and ironing-rooms were manu- 
factured and supplied by Messrs. Bradford & Co., Crescent 
Iron Works, Manchester. 

The water supplied to the swimming-baths is heated on its 
way thereto by the injection of steam into the water main at 
two points. The original method of heating the water for the 
slipper baths has been abandoned, and it is now heated in two 
large cylinders by passing s‘eam through pipes placed in the 
cylinders, the steam having first been used for heating the 
drying-horses in the public washhouse. Steam can also be 
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supplied direct from the boilers for heati 
cylinders. pars 

A portion of the water used in the establishment is, 
from two boreholes in the engine-room, eee 
13 inches in internal diameter and 450 feet deep, the ,. 
feet in each boring being lined with @-inch stee| 4 
tubes, the chalk being reached at a depth of 200 feet 5, 
surface. The water has the characteristics of a P 
water, and is fit for drinking purposes. It rises a 
holes to a height of 165 feet from the surface and ub 
perature of 55 degs. Fahr. The total yield from the ry 
is about 14,000 gallons of water perhour,  — 

Pumps, 9 inches in internal diameter, are fixed in 
holes with the bottoms of the working barrels 270 feet 0 
surface, the pumps being worked bya pair’ of t0.j} 
20-inches Marshall’s “‘ K” class horizontal, single-cylie 
densing engines, and may be worked singly if requirec 

The water is pumped through a 9-inch main to a ti] 
the establishment laundry, where it is heated by » 
about 70 deg. Fahr., the water then being delivered bi 
tion where required, Water is also pumped ‘through 
main to a tank over the board-room for use as cold p 
the slipper baths. At present there is insufficieniy 
capacity for the water required, so that the pumping; 
mittent, the supply being supplemented by water > 
from the New River Company’s main. A scheme fs 


1g the water, 


sufficient water for all purposes is under considerati: | 
Council, and if adopted will enable the entire supply 
to be obtained from the boreholes, : 
The steam required for driving the engines and for 
purposes is obtained from two Lancashire and two B;r 
Wilcox boilers, all condensed steam being collected ; 
again in the boilers with the exception of that from the 
which is raised by an injector and discharged into the «ij 


_at present there is no means provided for removing me 


Electricity is used throughout for lighting the bik 
being generated by three dynamos manufactured) 
Electric Construction Company, Wolverhampton, T)): 
for working the dynamos is also obtained from thes 
mentioned boilers. The buildings are heated by mearo 
water pipes and radiators. = Bae i 

The entire cost of the buildings and equipment was?, 
and since the opening they have been used by about ‘| 
bathers and washers, the attendance for the year endin | 
1902 being about 280,000. : ame. 
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— 
4 WAY DEVELOPMENT IN IRELAND. 
tors of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
an extraordinary meeting of the proprietors con- 
- niens Street, Dublin, on Tuesday, October 6, passed 
4 ry resolutions authorising that company under the 
(ferred upon them by the Castleblayney, Keady and 
B isay Extension of Time Act, 1903, to subscribe 
ital, namel 0,oco/., for the construction 
pea Ktady Bad Aah Railway, which will 


‘ceeded with. 
‘for the construction of a line from Drogheda to 
,/n connection with the steam-packet service to that 
ised by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, was 
a session of Parliament, the capital for which is 
| 


» ineer for both these lines is Sir Benjamin Baker, 
C1 G., and the contracts for construction, amounting 
5, have been placed in the hands of Mr. Robert 
gn, J.P., of Dublin. 


ERMAN AND LONDON HOUSING. 


an Germans, thirty-seven in number, who are now in 
ave come on a twelve-days’ visit to England to 
} British methods of housing the working classes 
iititations we have which tend to the welfare of the 
‘ly belong to the German Central Department for 
;en’s Benefit Institutions, a body whic was founded 
¢ the suggestion of the then Prussian Minister of 
< This body is subsidised by the Governments of 
‘nan Federal States and the Imperial and Prussian 
e who have the right to be represented on the com- 
forms the central point in Germany for all endea- 
{rour of the working classes outside dispositions by 
t does much good work by giving information, 
n journals and periodicals, holding conferences and 
sh journeys as the present one for the purpose of 
g formation and suggestions from what is being done 
(antries. The manager is the reporting councillor 
rsian Ministry of Commerce. Speaking to a repre- 


IMYN CHING & 


sentative of the Manchester Guardian, Dr. Von Erdberg, one 
of the leaders, said :— 

We have among our party representatives of many working 
men’s benefit societies in- the different principal towns— 
Karlsruhe, Diuisseldorf, Dresden, Altenburg, Frankfort, 
Hanover, Bremen, Berlin, and others. With us also is the 
Burgomaster of Charlottenburg and the Senator of Bremen, 
one of the three burgomasters in Germany—those of Bremen, 
Hamburg and Liibeck—who as chief citizens hold that title. 
We have with us, too, Herr Schmohl, the housing expert for 
Messrs, Krupp at Essen; some high officials sent by the 
governments, and some manufacturers. It may interest you 
to know that, though in no way chosen as delegates on that 
account, no fewer than fifteen of our party hold the University 
degree of doctor. We return on October 6. So far we have 
visited some of the slums of Whitechapel, the wonderful 
Rowton House there, the most excellent blocks of dwellings 
built by the London County Council on the Boundary Street 
estate, the Stepney workhouse, the German Seamen’s Home in 
Mile End Road, the lodging-houses and clubs at the Red 
House, Commercial Road, and the Victoria Temperance Homes 
in Commercial Street, the Bethnal Green Museum, and the- 
“Mansfield House” settlement in Canning Town. 

What we have been most struck with so far has been the 
Rowton House at Whitechapel. We were amazed at its com- 
pleteness and its perfection, the care bestowed on details, its 
superb cleanness and its inspiring determination that everv- 
thing about it should be beautiful. There is nothing like it in 
Germany, and we shall endeavour to imitate it on our return. 
We have only the lodging-houses and refuges established by 
religious societies. With them the charges are less than at the 
Rowton House, but they are charities, and there are no beauti- 
ful common-rooms, recreation and reading-rooms. We were 
much delighted to hear Sir Richard Farrant tell us that these 
noble houses, so superbly built and so lavish in space and 
other accommodation, have proved to be possible on a com- 
mercial basis, and will pay 4} per cent. interest. Ground with 
us is cheaper, and we anticipate no difficulty in following Lord 
Rowton’s fine example. We have seen nothing that could do 
more hopeful work in lifting men and keeping them from sink- 
ing into the lower stages of poverty. Our only difficulty would 
be that with us they would be seized by the thrifty. I think 
the Rowton House a living monument, showing how excellently 
the poor can live with proper common management. We shall 
have an advantage in this, that our working men’s societies, 
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once assured that these buildings will return 4 to 5 per 
will consider them a sound investment. 

I have been struck by this, that we find none of your werk- 
ing men’s societies building dwellings. With us we do that. 
We admired the County Council dwellings at Boundary Street, 
but chiefly on account of the change that had been effected and 
for certain details, such as the bath for each tenement. But 
we are surprised at the number of one-room tenements you 
have. We have very seldom sucha tenement. Ours are two 
rooms and a kitchen and three rooms anda kitchen chiefly, 
and the rooms—at any rate, one room if rot all—in each tene- 
ment are larger than yours. Then, too, we have common 
libraries and reading-rooms, and recreation-rooms for the 
children, for the use of all the tenants. We, however, 
generally have only one bath-house for every twenty families. 
That is not quite so good, but then we supply the hot water for 
all at all hours of the day, which is better. Our rents, too, are 
cheaper than yours. With us the working men’s societies 
build for, say, a thousand families. That is very good, for ina 
way most of the tenants feel that they are their own landlords, 
and they take great care of their rcoms. But men with us, | 
think, pay much less in rent in proportion to their earnings 
than is paid by your working classes. A German workman 
earning 2/. 6s. a week would not pay more than 5s. a week, or 
at the highest 7s. 6¢.a week for rent, taking an average of the 
dearer and cheaper towns. Yours would have to pay up to 
t2s. 6d. a week, or even 13s., I am told. 

We have been surprised at the magnificent width of your 
East End streets, and still more astounded when told that some 
of those grand thoroughfares were slums. Why does not your 
Parliament interfere? There are such opportunities. Your 
charitable efforts are equally amazing—but your working 
classes do not attempt to help themselves as.ours do. 


cent, 


MODERN SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
PROVINCIAL sessional meeting of the Sanitary Institute took 
e in Birmingham recently. 
he members visited the new crematorium near Perry 

illage, which Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., is to publicly open 
in a few days. Mr. Murray N. Phelps (hon. secretary) and 
J] E. Willcox (engineer) were. present, and under their 
jon the visitors inspected the building and appliances and 
witnessed a practical demonstration of the methods. 


SS SSS eer 


In the morning a number | 


Later, in | 


the medical lecture theatre of the Univers 
held under the presidency of Dr. Alfred Hill 
large attendance. The subject of the discuss 
Birmingham Daily Post, was “Some Practical Con 
in Connection with Modern Methods of Treating Se 
in opening the proceedings the chairman dwelt 
importance of the subject. It was important to th 
their pockets, and it was important particularly a:eg 
the command of land_on which to treat sewage. 9; 
such land was by no means an easy mat Otte: be 
land available which was unsuitable, or the ig! be 
available. In such cases the bacterial ‘sy: AS 
timely to their assistance. He remem thirt es, 
the condition of the Birmingham sewage farm. H ja. 
sulted in the earliest days of his office as medical 0 ‘e 
it was considered necessary to improve the conditic p; 
ing there. Those conditions were of the 
Nothing was done but to run the crude sew 
where all that “chose to subside” did so, and the it p 
to the river, while the sludge and detritus! ) be ike 
It covered five or six acres of land a couple of yds 
They might imagine what a nuisance that was. Tay: 
that day see what had been done under the prese| 
ments; how much the condition of the farm hacye- 
proved. They would see much to admire im the an 
which the improvements had been carried out by MW 
From what he could hear the Birmingham farm >i 
bear comparison with any similar institution thro/ho 
country. What struck most persons who did not vi, 
subject was the marvellous discovery that they cou’ b 
simple means deal with such a problem. There wa ho 
nothing new under the sun. Nature had been carry 50 
process under their noses through all time, but mi h 
been observant enough to see it nor clever enough) « 
why it was. The bacterial method furnished the ear 
They were simply imitating nature’s Own process, ar as 
they could make it altogether natural so much the tte 
Professor Bostock Hill opened the discussion, piaci 
paper with the remark that when they considered th co: 
of many of our rivers it was mot surprising that €: 
should possess interest. The modern systems © ; 
treatment, which meant nothing but either treatme o: 
or by bacterial means, had arisen through a prot | 
standing of nature’s methods in removing Waste m.en 
the soil. In connection with land treatment fevpo 
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d arisen of late. : 
idee proper sort of land could be obtained, and it 


e|ficient in quantity. One of the greatest advances 
eraade by the utilisation of bacteriological methods in 
tii with land treatment instead of utilising precipita- 
. ys previously the case. The old idea of preliminary 
al eatment had been abandoned, Although Birming- 


@ milar towns sent down such large quantities of acid | 


ercal waste, Mr. Watson had shown it possible to 
> |cellent effluent without any of the expense or trouble 
+ out by lime or any form of precipitant. Turning to 
sj rethods proper, he remarked that, properly carried 
h 1e regard to scientific knowledge, it was a perfectly 
ne od for dealing with sewage in large or small 
: Dr. Hill reviewed the various methods of treatment 
.j nd remarked that in considering which system was 
ay:d they had to bear in mind all the circumstances, 
{2 qualities of the sewage, the surroundings of the 
x -oposed works, the fall of the land and the character 
tr m inte which the effluent was to pass. 
Ji Willcox also read a paper. He remarked that 
sts largely depended upon overcoming the practical 
ie which arose in connection with the design and con- 
n’ the works, having regard to the special circum- 
2d conditions obtaining in each case. It was im- 
: successfully treat all kinds of sewage by similar 
s. He proceeded to show the importance of carefully 
ri’ the character and volume of the sewage, and then 
sshe methods of treatment, such as in tanks, screen- 
ij 2tritus chambers, precipitation, sedimentation and 
ar3. He also discussed land treatment and the con- 
ater which the best results are obtained ; the design 
jiterials for the construction of contact beds and 
agfilters. The importance of distribution and the 
1 « filters were also considered. 
he iscussion which followed Dr Read (Potteries 
gil to find that Professor Hill and Mr. Willcox were 
at'z in their opinion that filtration was better than 
t was regrettable that they ever heard of contact. 
h_ not they would probably have arrived at a better 
odistribution than they had now. Many authorities 
gied in constructing contact beds, and he was afraid 
2 ar or two they would regret it 


F:brook stated that in the experiments which he had | 


tad the septic tank with continuous filtration was 


said | 


They knew that it was absolutely | 


coming out much the best. Contact had not reached the high 
standard which at one time was anticipated. 

Mr. Lowcock expressed his pleasure in finding that opinion 
was coming round to the view that filtration was a great deal 
better than contact—an opinion which he had held for 2 
number of years. 

Mr. A. J. Martin defended the contact 

Mr. Scott Montcrieff remarked th 
opinion abroad that land was the 1 


Theoretically it might be, practicall 


system. 

there was a general 
method of treatment. 
were all agreed that 


lat 
yatter 
etter 


y they 


nine-tenths of English land was unsuitable for carrying it 
out. 

Dr. Barwise did not think a sufficiently vigorous protest 
had been made against the stion of the Royal Commis- 


sion that sewage effluent should be bacteriologically treated. 
It was not the duty of the sanitary authority its sewage 
into drinking water, but it was the dut 
and sanitary authorities providing water 
supplies from unimpeachable sources. 


tary) a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Hill for presiding. In 
the afternoon the members visited the works of the Tame and 
Rea District Drainage Board at Tyburn, where Mr. J. D.~ 
Watson, engineer, conducted them over the farm. 


BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, BRIGHTON. 
THE memorial-stones of this building were laid on Sep- 
tember 16. The building is to be faced with whole white 
flints with red dressings, the seating to be in Orham wood 
wax polished ; lead lights to all windows of quaint Cesign ; 
heating by low-pressure hot-water pipes and radiators ; electric- 
light fittings of wrought-iron and copper ; ventilation by means 
of an electric fan. Baptistery lined with white marble, candi- 
dates passing direct under pulpit into vestries. The accom- 
modation will be for 443 adults on ground-floor, 282 in ga 
leries, total 725, or a mixed congregation of over 800 persons, 
A bold central entrance leads to a vestibule and then on eac 


a glazed screen filled in with lead lights around the lobbies. 
The seating is arranged on a semicircular plan, each hearer 
directly facing the minister. The ceiling is domed to give 
the most perfect acoustic results. A gallery, somewhat of a 
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horseshoe shape, affords accommodation for 241 persons and 
a choir-gallery for thirty-three behind the pulpit with a separate 
staircase, 

The church will be lighted by handsome traceried windows 
of various designs. Three vestries are provided behind the 
‘pulpit. Two side entrances in the front elevation lead to 
staircases up to gallery, having fireproof steps and landings. 

The schools are under the church, well lighted from three 
sides, and will contain accommodation for about 5co scholars 
in a large schoolroom, infants’ room, church parlour and four 
classrooms, with kitchen, &c. 

The church being placed between two rows of somewhat 
lofty houses necessitates a bold and vertical treatment, which is 
obtained by a broad gable in the centre, having a prominent 
portico leading to the church, and above this a handsome five- 
light traceried window with segmental head, and above it a 
traceried apex, spandrel and finial, and being flanked on one 
side by staircase, wing and turret, and on the other by a bold 
tower rising to a height of 58 feet above the pavement to the 
parapet, and terminated by a spire covered by oak shingles 
with wrought-iron vane, 93 feet to the top from the road level. 
The architects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
The builders are Messrs. Battley, Sons & Holness, 21 Old 
Kent Road, London, S’E. The present contract is for 553012. 
exclusive of galleries (except choir-gallery). 


NEW WORKHOUSE FOR HUNSLET. 


HUNSLET Union’s new workhouse, situated near the junction 
of Wood: Lane and Wakefield Road, at Rothwell Haigh, 
was formally opened in the presence of a large gathering. 
The site of the new building comprises 18} acres, which pro- 
vides ample space for future extension, the present accommo- 
dation of the workhouse and infirmary being 450. Future 
extension is also provided for by the administrative portion of 
the buildings, stores, laundry, boiler-house, &c, having been 
d‘signed large enough for a building twice the size. The 
buildings consist of six grovps—the entrance block, main 
building, laundry and boiler-house, infirmary, lunacy building 
and isolation hospital. The main building, or workhouse 
proper, has the administrative block placed in the centre; 
_and connected with this by glazed conservatory corridors are 


the pavilions for the male and female a 5 
classes, with the necessary day-rooms, Pei a ath 
The laundry, which forms a separate block, has t1, 
with steam-power machinery in the most up-to date D 
Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd, of Keighley 
prises receiving-room, washhouse for general sai 
separate washhouse to deal with foul linen; a fine 4 
drying horses, with flannel and blanket. drying-r¢y 
heated on the hat-blast system, which not only does's 
with extreme rapidity, but gives a result practical, 
out-of-door drying, and maintains its efficiency in all };, 
of weather. |: 
The ironing and finishing room is fitted with » 
modern machinery, and the work, after passing eT 


department, is taken to the delivery room to be sor! 
for distribution to the various blocks | 
The infirmary is a complete building in itself ali 
nected with the main building by a covered corti 
which is entered the central portion of the building, 
this point conservatory corridors to the left and rig | 
the male and female pavilions, which pavilions are ) 
into wards for the various classes of sick, The nury 
occupies the central building. | 
The maternity block is in a convenient and quiep 
between the infirmary and the main building, and 1 
block for thirty-six inmates consists of ample accon\¢ 
for male and female attendants in the centre, with ep|p 
each side on the ground floor and imbeciles above, 
period lunatics are in one-storey buildings at eacle 
end, with wards and padded and attendants’ roos 
lunacy block is complete in itself, but is connected 
infirmary by a covered way for administrative purpo's 
isolation hospital is also a complete building in itsf, 
situated in a remote position on the south-east cal 
site. : 
The aged married couples’ cottages are on a hil 
the site, near Rothwell Haigh, entirely separate fromh 
buildings, and being next to the roadway will havep 
gardens in front. The buildings are lighted throvi 
electricity, and there are two electric lifts at the centile 
infirmary pavilion. There are nineteen telephoneif 
various parts of the building, and. there is also a 's 
synchronised clocks. Sas 
The total cost of the building, including the purchic 
site, is approximately 85,850/, or 182/. per bed, | 
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cat authorities who believe it is their duty to launch into 
«nse for providing houses for the humbler classes will 
9 vell to study carefully a report which has been pre- 
1 by the housing committee of the Birmingham 
oration. We need not say the city has been always in 
«an of progress. But it has never allowed sentiment to 
j. it to rash conclusions. ‘The committee find that the 
contains houses which, judged by modern ideas of 
nation, are unfit to live in. But they also recognise that 
e ondition is often due to the habits of the tenants, and 
a people who can afford an increased rent prefer to use 
c houses. In August of this year there were 785 
»y houses which could be obtained at a rent of 4s. 
<inder, They must be fit to live in, otherwise they 
y1 be condemned by the medical officer of health. 
jadmitted that cheap houses, that is, at rentals under 
_2., have not been built in Birmingham. The causes 
> ae increased value of land, the higher wages (from 
| 30 per cent.) which have to be paid to the building 
¢ and the increased cost of material. The building 
-ws are also more stringent. There is also a tendency 
rnoval towards the suburbs of Birmingham, which the 
ung committee wish to encourage. The committee are 
t vourable to municipal housebuilding, because it has 
> found to be more expensive. The houses have to be 
(ten at cheaper rents, and it is plain that rate-aided 
n etition will prevent other people from building. There 
eisequently a risk of creating a house famine. Since it 
1e known that the Corporation were reluctant to 
il schemes have been started for the erection of flats 
je working-classes. The committee therefore recom- 
r that the Corporation should encourage and, if neces- 
ycompel landlords and tenants to keep their houses in 
order ; that congested courts should be open to the 
23; that the by-laws should be modified if required, 
ihat the tram system be reorganised to enable the 
.ag-class to live in the suburbs. The subject will be 
i lered by the city council on Tuesday next, and as the 

mendations of the committee are based on the views 


yerts, we suppose there is little doubt that corporate 
ng will be 


postponed until there is a more urgent 
qity for it. 


te Jardin des Plantes is one of the most successful 

t; educational institutions of Paris. .A designer who 
i to utilise plants is soon able to know where those he 

Care to be found, for a large share of the ground is 
lly laid out to meet his aims. Loss of time in ex- 
rg is thus obviated. As the great garden also serves 
‘uuseum of natural history, a stranger who seeks plants 
y tst Come across the animals, and as they are interest- 
'e claims of business may be ignored. It was pro- 
lowing to complaints from those who had not taken 
tyuble to master the plan of the Jardin des Piantes, 
Cis not a difficult task, that the Municipality of Paris 
qrranged a garden mainly for the use of artists near 
ae @Auteuil. It is near many ateliers, but for ordi- 
'€signers the position is less convenient than the old 

is adjoining the Rue Cuvier. Several artists have 

I:d to aid the new institution by giving courses of 
u's, which will be gratuitous, on the utilisation of 
1 for various purposes of art. It is well to have rivalry, 
| ant forms are of so much importance in French orna- 
here can hardly be too much instruction imparted 
\ them, 
410NG the additions to the Berlin Museum are some 
© must always have interest for English visitors. One 
ttrait by Rupens of IsapeLia Brant, who was the 

ife of the painter. It belonged to the late Empress 
RICK, from whom it passed to the Prince and Princess 
Hesse. It was formerly in the 


“RICK CHARLES of 
€ lon at Windsor Castle, and was described by WAAGEN 
1g “animated in the expression, clear and blooming, 
ore subdued in the flesh-colour than common, and 
finished.” There are also some examples of 


| 
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Renaissance sculpture, which were also part of the property 
of the Empress. One is a bust of ACELINO of Salvago, a 
statesman of Genoa, by ANTONIO DELLA Porta, known as. 
TAMAGNINI. It is an example of realistic treatment, and is 
remarkable for its vivid character. Beside has been placed 
a child’s head in bronze by ANtToN1o RosseLino, whose 
tomb of a cardinal in St. Miniato is one of the most excel- 
lent works of its class. Another work is an admirable 


wood-carving of St. Srpastian, by an Italian of the 
sixteenth century. Much attention is obtained by the 
Conversion of St. Paul by Rusens, which was purchased 
last winter in England. 


AxouT two months ago we noted the explorations’ im 
the grounds of the Palazzo Fiano, in Rome, belonging‘to: 
Signor ALMAGIA, the contractor, with the object of dis- 
covering the Ara Pacis Augustz, which was set up to com- 
memorate the restoration of peace throughout the empire: 
It was mentioned that unceasing pumping was demanded 
owing to the inroads of springs. During the last two 
months the operations have been carried on with extreme 
difficulty. The discoveries are of more importance than 
was anticipated. The structure was destroyed in the 
Middle Ages, but not, as was supposed, in one of those 
fires which were common in Rome. The fragments of 
marble show that the demolition was by the hands of men,. 
but under what circumstances has yet to be revealed. It is. 
better to have fragments of ancient work than dust, for an 
attempt at reconstruction may be tried. The arrangements 
are not completely made out, but evidently there was a 
special door or opening with steps, through which the 
victims were led that were about to be offered up im 
sacrifice. In some respects the search may be considered. 
as having a unique aim, and archeologists must hope that 
the form of so important a monument can be indicated. 


STATUETTES in bronze were for many years favourite: » 
presents for distinguished visitors:to Paris. The exhibition. 
of works in ivory recently opened has revealed that gifts 
worthy of any king or prince are obtainable in that material! 
On the day of opening it was resolved by the representatives. 
of the Municipal Council of Paris to purchase “ La Danseuse 
au Cothurne” and “La Danseuse au Tambourin ” by 
M. LEonarp for the collection of thecity. The visit of the 
King and Queen of Iraty has obtained for them another 
destination. Instead of appearing in the Petit Palais of the 
Champs-Elysées they will appear in the royal collection as 
representatives of the industrial art of Paris. Ivory 
statuettes are not unlikely to become the vogue. The 
Municipal Council will also present eighteen of the medals 
in silver which were prepared as memorials of events. By 
a curious irony several relate to new churches in Paris, viz 
St. Joseph, St. Pierre de Montrouge, Trinity, St. Clotilde, 
St. Augustine ; another shows the Hotel de Ville, and one 
the Prison de Fresnes. They will be arranged in a cabinet 
on which the arms of Savoy will be emblazoned. Four of 
the splendid volumes, prepared at the instance of the 
Municipal Council upon the plans of Paris and its armorial 
bearings, will also be parts of the gift. 


THE thirty-seventh annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects was to be held in Cleveland, Ohio,, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of this week. Mr. 
CuarRLEs F, McKim was to preside. The following papers 
were to be read :—‘The Necessity for Trained Men in. 
Future Artistic Productions,” by Mr. THEo. N. Ey ; “The 
Advantages of the School of Rome for the Study of Mural 
Painting,” by Mr. JoHNn 1A Farce; “A Few Words on 
Academic Training in Sculpture,” by Mr. Aucusrus. 
St. GAUDENS ; “ Romeas a Place of Schooling for a Decora- 
tive Painter,” by Mr. E. H. BLasurie.p ; “‘ The SiSnificance 
of Rome to the American Architectural Student,” by Mr. 
Austin W. Lorp. Reports were to be presented from the 
numerous committees of the Institute dealing with house 
and library, education and publication, foreign corre- 
spondence, contract and lien laws, applied arts and 
science, Government architecture, competitions, improve- 
ment of Washington, fine arts, municipal improvement, 
world’s congress, metric system. With so much to be dis- 
cussed three days are insufficient, and there is usually a 
large amount of business which has to be neglected or only 
partially dealt with at the conventions. ’ 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


FEW years ago the colonies did not obtain much 
attention among ordinary Englishmen. They were 
supposed to be self-supporting. Grants were doled out to 
them with difficulty. Loans were not easily arranged. But 
now when they have assumed new, if rather indefinite, 
relations in respect to Great Britain, they must be con- 
sidered under a different aspect.: Claims are made and 
support is expected as if colonies ranked like English 
counties. | One consequence is that the annual reports of 
expenditure are scrutinised instead of being passed over in 
a perfunctory way. 

New South Wales is one of the colonies which to some 
extent was victimised. For years it was employed as a 
penal settlement, and on that account there was a prejudice 
against it as a home for honest emigrants. The stories 
about bushranging which prevailed a few years ago 
suggested that the criminal element was latent. Yet New 
South Wales can claim the distinction of being the first of 
all the colonies to raise a contingent for the purpose of 
aiding British troops, and the services rendered in the 
Soudan were creditable to the impromptu warriors. 

As the colony rises the outlay must increase. The total 
expenditure in 1871 was 3,006,576/. For the year ending 
June 30, 1902, the expenditure on public works alone was 
4,432,4842, of which sum 3,262,537/. was provided from 
loan funds and 1,169,946. from consolidated revenue, The 
costliest item was Darling Harbour. If the variety of 
undertakings be considered the sum must appear moderate. 
Besides establishment charges, works have to be carried 
out for railways, tramways, public buildings, roads and 
bridges, water conservation and public water-places, water 
supply of towns, sewerage, harbours and river improve- 
ments, dredging, wharves, telephone tunnels, pneumatic 
tubes, &c. 

Whether economy is insured in the arrangements is 
likely to be doubted by some experts. In looking over the 
returns of work on railways, which amounted to 733,803/, in 
nearly every case we find the stereotyped remark, “with the 
exception of station buildings all works on the line are 
being.carried out by day labour.” It is declared that, on 
the whole, the system has proved most successful. But, it 
is added, the result has only been obtained by increasing 
the duties and responsibility of the officers of the depart- 
ment. It is recorded also that works are completed within 
their estimated cost. 

In the harbour works much circumspection has to be 
taken. The few Australian rivers are liable to send down a 
scanty supply of water in dry seasons, and then bars are 
likely to be increased and navigation impeded. Caution is 
therefore exercised to prevent expenditure which may not 
be efficacious. It is calculated that during the year 
6,749,112 tons of mud, &c., were raised by the dredging 
plant at a cost of 4'11d. per ton. As much as possible of 
the stuff is used for reclamation, and in one place about 
569 acres have been created, the land thus taking back the 
material which once formed part of it. 

During the year 1,431 miles of roads have been con- 
structed, bringing up the total in the State to 46,348. It 
is not to be supposed that the roads resemble those in 
England. Only about 16,000 miles, or a third of the 
length, are metalled, gravelled or formed. In this country 
havoc arises by the faulty construction of tyres, especially 
in the case of traction engines, and a wooden covering is 
sought by many surveyors. It has become customary with 
the officials in New South Wales to point out that the cost 
of maintenance is greatly increased by the common 
practice of using narrow tyres under heavy waggons, and 
relief can only be obtained by the passing of the Tyres Bill 
by Parliament. There is no hope that the wide tyre will 
be adopted except under compulsion, although all experi- 
ments tend to prove that its use is advantageous, and 
consequently the bulk of the traffic onthe roads is impeded 
at present by the carelessness of the minority. - 

Credit is also claimed for constructing forty-six new 
bridges, the most important being the Pyrmont bridge 
across an arm of Sydney Harbour, which we have described 
and illustrated. It is a swing span 223 feet in length and 

54 feet wide, weighing 800 tons, and is opened or closed in 
44 seconds by two electric motors. Separate contracts 


eee 
were let for abutments, side spans and swing spans, an 
a - 9 } 
local contractors all carried out their work faithful) 
satisfactorily in the opinion of the engineers, Aj] oily 
connected with construction have to be analysed, anit 
found that the cost of the preparation of plans, & { 
bridges has been 3:25 of the value of the work carriec5 
Water-supply is of vital importance, and recourse is t} 
boring, which, however, is not always successful, + 
estimated that the daily discharge of all the artesian 5 
in the State is 51,000,000 gallons per day, and seh 
put at rd. per gallon. ee ia | 
The expenditure in the architect’s department has\¢ 
280,786. The amount is 92,7367. less than in the pric 
year, and no doubt the public in New South Wali, 
rejoice at the decrease. It is evident, however, that i 
public buildings are out of repair, and an inc} 
expenditure will hereafter be inevitable because i: 
neglect of that proverbial stitch in time which saves} 
or it may be ninety-nine stitches. In Great Bata. 
Ireland the expenditure on lunatic asylums is bech 
alarming. But what is to be said when it is found ¢\t 
New South Wales over six-tenths of the total outlay | 
architectural department is: required for the erectioo 
single building of that class? The outlay on the Ken 
Asylum has amounted to 171,012/ The decoratioi|: 
illuminations for the Federal celebrations cost no lest! 
49,7222. 4s. 5d., and those employed on the occasn 
the Royal visit 14,1092. 15s. 4d. Mr. VERNO! 
Government architect, recognises that the day b 
system. is unavoidable, although no building cony 
would adopt it. The. defects are partly owing | 
deprivation of power with those who are responsil? 
works. Almost all the men are engaged throu; 
State Labour Board, to which again a certain propor ) 
supplied through the Trades Hall agency. This {1 
the officer in charge of the works, or his foremarf 
choosing suitable men; and though no general cor)l 
can be made of the men engaged under the system <u 
to, in many instances inability and want of applicati) 
not ascertained until after employment and conseque; 
to the department. The regulation also preventi; 
employment of men well tried on one work from) 
engaged on a subsequent one is to an extent detrie 
and adds considerably to the difficulties of the officer| 
In New South Wales, as elsewhere, it is allege 
the buildings for public purposes are more expensist 
is required. Mr. VERNON has prepared a calculation 
cost per head of population of court-houses. He haso 
that those erected prior to 1891 work out at 4/. 45. 5/. 
head, while those constructed since that dal 
2l. 15. 113d. It is no doubt difficult to make enct 
in New South Wales, but a country which can spencil 
64,000/. on public illuminations is hardly wise in saci 
public buildings to a brief excitement. The ar 
remarks :—‘ The repairs to the buildings remainingn 
hands of the State are not progressing altogethers 
factorily ; and I have to repeat, at the cost of a che 
tediousness, the urgent need of more liberal considera) 
the estimates for this necessary work.” ae. | 
The most important structure in a financial s? 
the Central Railway station, of which the eo lee 
was laid in April 1902. The cost of the work is es! 
at s61,600/., but owing to alterations it is ee 
the amount will be exceeded. The street in we 
stands will be 165 feet wide, and other thoroughfar«| 
ing to it will be broadened to 80 feet. A car-his 
Fort Macquarie has a castellated appearance 1n thi 
tration. It is intended to accommodate seventy-twit 
cars of the largest type. The reason for imparting — 
‘unusual a character is that the residence of the Go 
General is close to the station. 7a 
At the present time there is in England agitatior!! 
the best system for administering roads. fl 
interesting to explain the arrangements in New South 
The State is divided into sixty-four road districts’ 
presided over by a road superintendent, who in som¢)! 
more important districts is provided with an assis? 
clerk, and one or more foremen, Their duties embr’ 
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construction and supervision of the roads, ' bridges, | 
and works for the conservation or supply of water 
their districts ; they control all the labour emplo a 3 


« serene ee 


eificates for all payments, and report on all proposals for 
xenditure. The greatest length of scheduled road under 
direct supervision of any road superintendent is 
2 miles, and the least 177 miles. Including unclassified 
subsidised roads, and roads under trustees, the actual 
jjage directly or indirectly under their control ranges 
4. 1,402 miles to 239 miles. Road superintendents are 
<onsible for the examination and proper maintenance of 
zt bridges and about 39,000 culverts, some of them of 
iliderable size. ‘They also control 134 ferries, and most 
f e tanks, dams, wells and artesian bores, together with the 
un akers, ferrymen and others employed thereon. 
naddition to the inspection of contracts and super- 
sn of roads, ferries, public watering-places, &c., the road 
yrintendents have to devote a considerable amount of 
¢ time to inquiring into and reporting upon applications 
rexpenditure. Such applications usually come from 
¢ iduals or small groups of residents more or less isolated 
» leading thoroughfares, and, with a limited sum avail- 
] great judgment and patient inquiry are necessary to 
{mine the extent to which assistance.can be given, and 

{parate genuine cases from bogus ones. 

‘no the execution of their duties superintendents travelled 
025 miles by road and 79,296 miles by rail last year, 
é assistants travelled 92,943 miles by road and 33,881 
il\ by rail, and foremen, overseers, &c., travelled 62,946 
il by road and 10,752 miles by rail. The total distance 
ulled by all district officers was thus 434,914 miles by 
aand 123,929 miles by rail, in all 558,843 miles. The 
sto the department was 2'42d. per mile. The greatest 
siace travelled in one district was 25,479 miles, and 
everage for all districts was 8,732 miles. 

dging from the report, the works would appear to be 
ructed in as economical a manner as is possible. Day 
ir is a costly system, but the overseers and other 
irs make the men understand that they are not 
iyeged beings, but are expected to make a fair return 
rie money received. The State Labour Board is not 
| ipensive establishment, and a large proportion of the 
ity is devoted to provisions and clothing, seeds, tools, 
2 and blankets and other contingencies. The meney 
rire wisely laid out than in English workhouses, and it 
aes men to tide over periods of stagnation. The 
g eer for water supply and sewerage says that on nearly 
e work a profit to the State has been secured by thus 
3] nsing with the contractor. The large claims for extras 
c:ompensations which used to shadow nearly all con- 
work are now unknown, and it is also noteworthy that 
= umber of accidents to workmen has diminished to a 
t‘kable extent. In the comparatively small number of 
| which have occurred the sufferers have been paid 
}wages until they resumed work. 

here are many people in this country who consider 
iNew South Wales, in common with other parts of 
alia, is too much disposed to pile up debts. That is 
uject which admits of controversy. The public debt, 
11 in 1880 was fifteen millions, in the course of twenty 
l, creased to over sixty-five millions. But public 
r cannot be executed without loans, and it is quite 
tn that they are conducted on as economical conditions 
¢1 be devised. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE INFANT 
| ACADEMY. 
one first exhibition of the Royal Academy was opened 
| in the Spring of 1769. In order that people might 
' 2 disappointed when they found a fee was charged for 
tision, the following note was prefixed to the catalogue: 
s the present exhibition is part of the institution of an 
é-my supported by royal munificence, the public may 
‘ally expect the liberty of being admitted without 
a The Academicians therefore think it necessary 
: clare that this was very much their desire, but that 
Ce ae been able to suggest any other means than 
i receiving money for admittance to prevent the 
from being filled by improper persons, to the entire 


"'s10n of those for whom the exhibition is a 
2 . pparently 
2 The words reveal to us how slight was the 
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value which the public set upon a modern collection of 
pictures. JOHNSON a few years before, in referring to 
another exhibition of English work, said:—* Surely life, if 
it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time—of that 
time which can never return.” There was, however, a 
change, and JOHNSON accepted the professorship of Ancient 
Literature in the new Academy. 

As the pictures were brought together in. a hurry the 
collection was more remarkable for its novelty than for its 
power. REYNOLDs sent a portrait of a ‘Lady and her 
Son in the character of Diana disarming Love,” and a 
portrait of a “Lady in the character of Juno receiving the 
Cestus from Venus,” and other works. GaInsBporouUGH 
was represented by two portraits. West by his “ Departure 
of Recutus from Rome” and “Venus lamenting the 
death of Aponis.” GEORGE Barrett exhibited two 
Scottish scenes, one being ‘ Part of Melrose Abbey on the 
river Tweed by Moonlight,” which suggests that WALTER 
Scotr was not the first to realise the beauty of the ruins 
on a fine night. We must not be detained, however, 
by the paintings, for the architectural views call for 
attention. ; 

WiLLIAM CHAMBERS, who was described as “Comp- 
troller-General of the Works to the King, architect to the 
Queen and to Her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of 
Wa gs, and treasurer of the Royal Academy,” contributed 
the “ Elevation and Plan of a Hunting Casino,” belonging 
to. the Right Honourable the Earl of CHaRLEMmont, in 
Ireland; the “Ceiling of Her Grace the Duchess of 
Buccieucu’s Dressing room in Grosvenor Square;” the 
“Ceiling of the Right Honourable the Countess Gowrr’s 
Dressing-room at Whitehall,” and the “ Elevation of one of 
the Flanks of a Royal Palace.” ‘The casino was erected at 
Marino, Clontarf, in the suburbs of Dublin. It could hardly 
be called a hunting-lodge, and indeed its use has never 
been evident. Lord CHARLEMONT erected it in order to 
pass away the time in amateurish work, for, he declared, 
without some attractive employment he doubted whether 
he could have the resolution to stay in Ireland. Yet a few 
years afterwards he was taken to be the champion of Irish 
liberty. He had travelled in Italy, and could claim some 
share in the design. JoHN GwyNNn was a friend of Dr. 
JOHNSON, who wrote a little essay for him on the difference 
between circular and elliptical arches when he was com- 
peting for Blackfriars Bridge, which he failed to carry off. 
He sent “An Architectonic Drawing, designed for the 
alteration of an old room in Shropshire.” 

CHAMBERS and Gwynn were the only professional 
architects who aided the earliest exhibition. THomas 
SANDEY, the first professor of architecture, held an official 
appointment as military draughtsman, and he was after- 
wards deputy ranger of Windsor Park. It is said, however, 
that the first Freemasons’ Tavern was designed by him. 
He contributed two designs to the exhibition of 1769. 
There were other artists who selected architectural 
subjects. WILLIAM JAMES was a pupil or assistant of 
CANALETTI, and his three drawings bore the following 
lengthy description :—‘‘The Remains of some Ancient 
Egyptian Temples, as they are now standing in and about 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, viz. A side View of the Great 
Temple of Osiris at Carnack, to which there were avenues 
of sphynxes half a mile in length, adorned with 
triumphal arches; on the right hand is a portico of 
a temple at Amara. The Temple of Osmanduas 
at Luxor. The Temple of Isis at the Isle Ell Hief, 
a little above the first cataract of the Nile; on the 
right hand is a small Temple of the Hawk, because Isis 
was there worshipped under that symbol.” JAmeEs, no 
doubt, was indebted to some traveller for sketches, for he 
does not appear to have ever left England. Etias 
MartTIN, who, like CHAMBERS, by birth was a Swede, pre- 
pared a “View of Westminster Bridge with the King of 
Denmark’s Procession by Water, taken from Mr. SEARL’s 
‘Timber-yard.” © WitriAM Pars is mainly known as a 
portrait painter, but in 1763 he was selected by the 
Dilettanti Society to accompany CHANDLER and REVETT 
as draughtsmen in their explorations in Greece, After- 
wards he was maintained in Rome by the Society. He 
also went as artist with Lord PALMERSTON on the Grand 
Tour. His drawings in the first exhibition were:—‘ An 
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Arch at Mylassa in Asia Minor,” “A Ruin at Troas in Asia 
Minor,” ‘The Propylia; or, Entrance of the Acropolis at 
Athens,” “ The Castalian Spring at Delphi,” “*A Temple on 
the Island A%gina,” “The Cave of Archidamus near 
Athens,” ‘Miletus with the Ferry over the Meander.” 
WILLIAM TOMPKINS, another draughtsman, had a view of a 
villa at Roehampton, which was designed and erected by 
CHAMBERS for the Earl of BessoroucH. It is now part of 
the college for Jesuit novices. He also showed views of 
residences of the Earl De LA Warr and the Earl of FIre. 

The exhibition was held in two large auction rooms 
opposite Market Lane, in Pall Mall. The offices were 
removed to the royal apartments at Old Somerset House 
in 1771, but the annual exhibitions continued in the rocms 
of Pall Mall. When the new buildings of Somerset House 
were sufficiently advanced, the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies were united under one roof with the Royal 
Academy, and the first exhibition in the new premises took 
place in 1780. 

In the second exhibition in 1770 we meet with the same 
exhibitors, with the addition of a few others. Under 
CHAMBERS’s name we find “ Plan and Elevation of a Villa 
near London, for a Person of Distinction. A section of 
Earl Gower’s Staircase at Whitehall. A ceiling at Wood- 
burn Abbey. Various Vases, &c., to be executed in 
ormoulu by Mr. Botton for their Majesties.” By Gwynn 
were “A Plan, Elevation and Section of the Bridge 
to be built over the Severn at Worcester.” WILLIAM JAMES 
continued his Egyptian series by “‘ The Palace of Memnon 
at Medinet Habu, near Thebes, in the Upper Egypt. On 
the left hand is a Temple of Debonde, above the first 
cataract of the Nile; the Temple of Cous, where the 
ancient Egyptians kept and worskipped their sacred 
crocodiles. Onthe right hand is a small temple at 
flephantine, where they worshipped a serpent called 
Kouphis.” Exras Martin had “A Picture of the Royal 
Plaster Academy ;” WiLLiAmM Pars ‘A View of the Great 
Temple of Minerva, built by Pericres.” THomas SANDBY 
was represented by “Elevation of a Country Seat for a 
Person of Distinction.” 

There were a few new-comers. JAMES Wyatt, who was 
only twenty-two years old, had received a commission to 
alter the Panthéon in Oxford Street. He prepared three 
drawings for exhibition, viz. the front in the Oxford Road, 
a longitudinal section and a view of one of the angular piers. 
They must have made an impression on the Academicians, 
for Wyatt was elected an Associatein 1770. In the preceding 
‘year there was a competition for the Royal Exchange in 
Dublin, which is now used as the city hall. THomas CooLry 
was successful. Oneof the competitors was EDWARD STEVENS, 
a pupil of CuHambers. His drawings were exhibited, viz. 
«* Plans of the Basement Storey and Principal Floor; Eleva- 
tion of the Principal or North Front situated to form a 
termination to Parliament Street; West Front to face Castle 
Street.” In addition were ‘Plan and Elevation for a 
Colonnade Bridge, in the manner of the Arcade Bridge on 
‘the River Nadir, in the Earl of Pemproxkr’s Gardens at 
Wilton,” and “An Elevation for a Hunting Villa designed’ 
for a particular situation near the Forest of Needwood, in 
Staffordshire.” STEvens’s drawings were the earliest 
examples of competition work which appeared in the 
Academy. He also was elected an Associate in 1770, but 
as he died five years afterwards in Rome his name is 
almost forgotten. About Grorce MuLuns little is known, 
except that in Ireland he painted trays and’ snuff boxes 
Besides three small heads, he was enabled to exhibit in 
1770 a-view Of CHAMBERS’S Casino at Marino. Styles were 
not always discriminated with accuracy in those days, and 
‘the freely disposed Roman Doric structure was described 
as “The Gothic Temple in which is introduced the story 
of Diana and AcTEon.” From Grorce DaNcr, who 
designed the Mansion House, came “A Section and Plan 
of a Royal Gallery for Sculpture.” 

_ The year 1771 has an interest of another kind in the 
history of the Academy, for on St. George’s Day the first of 
the annual banquets was held. GoxpsmiTu, as professor 
of ancient history, was one of the guests. There was less 
formality than in subsequent years, for GoLDsMITH was able 
to relate the discovery of ancient poems ‘at Bristol about 
‘which he was enthusiastic. - JoHNSON laughed at him, and 
Ficsack Warpote said he.might have had the honour of 
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‘ushering the discovery into the learned world, as + 


wondrous boy THomas CHATTERTON had submitted ¢ 
to him. Then WaLpoLe asked about CHammmseon 
GotpsMit# replied that he had committed suicide, 
1784 it is recorded that JoHNson left his seat by the (i 
of the Prince of Wa.es and went to the head of the | 
in order to have the honour of an introduction, 1,4 
third exhibition there were more representations of ; 
tecture than in those which preceded it. Conatornc 
described himself as “‘ Knight of the Polar Star,” showed 
signs for a chapel, a garden gate and a monument ina gale 
Grorce Dance had the garden front of a house + 
gentleman in the country. JOHN Gwynn contribute « 
Design to make Whitehall a part of the British Musey 
the addition of a Centrepiece opposite the Horse Gu4 
or in other words, to extend In1co JoneEs’s fragment |'t 
palace. _RicHaRD HOLLAND, who was a nephe 
Henry Howanp, the designer of the Pavilion, Brig\c 
sthe Albany, Piccadilly, and the portico and vestibi} 
/ Dover House, which is fortunately’ preserved in the 1'¢ 
transformation of the district, sent an elevation of a Gi 
for a villa. From THomas LEVERTON, the archite. 
Grocers’ Hall and other works, came “A Desig 
Woodford Hall now building in Essex.” Tuomas Sur 
sent a view from the arcade in Covent Garden, 1 
EDWARD STEVENS came “ Elevation of the Principal rc 
of Doveridge Hall, the Seat of the Right Hon. Sir Hy 
CavENDISH, Bart. began anno 1769;” “A Casil 
Shooting-box;” ‘“*Ground Plan of the (Roman il 
Laurentinum: of Piiny, the Consul, as described i|| 
Epistle to his Friend Gatius;” “ Elevation of the Priji 
or Front Entrance to’ ditto.” James Wyatt sen 
drawings, one a ceiling executed for Mr. ASHETON Ctz 
at Hagley in Staffordshire, the other the elevation 
house, intended for a nobleman, in Sussex. Noblemh 
those days were apparently the principal patrons of fe 
tecture. In 1771 JoHN Yenn gained the gold me 
the Academy for his design for a nobleman’s villa, F 1 
first a pupil and then an assistant of CHAMBERS) 
showed in the exhibition a plan and elevation of a gx 
pavilion. There were several views of architectural sue 
by painters, but it is not necessary to mention them. | 
We have some new names in the catalogue o| 
fourth exhibition. Epwarp BELKk is credited wit) 
elevation and plan of a temple ina garden. CLERté 
who was brought to England by Ropert ADAM, andi 
to be almost a centenarian, was represented by av 


composed after the manner of the ancients ; a sept 


chamber, ditto ; a view of the Forum of Nerva at fit 
a ruin of a triumphal arch (a composition)—subjects p 
suggest Italian studies. THomas Harpwick, the fat) 
Puitip Harpwick, and the grandfather of P. C. Hart 
made his début in the exhibition of 1772 with a desi 

the principal front of a casino, a subjéct that inspired): 
designs. He was a student of the schools and was tht 
his twentieth year. J. LERoux was one of the transien: 
bitors. His name was attached to “ A Design fora Triuf 
Arch, intended ‘to have been erected where Ludga| 
situated, to have honoured the King’s entrance 1n 

City of London ;” and a design for a :public chap) 
shops, forming a Forum intended to be built on the Pc. 
Southampton. THomas Sanppy drew the garden fr! 
the Royal Academy. Epwarp STEVENS supplied a i 
for a library, the decorations emblematical, according) 
heathen mythology, with plan and elevation of a 
designed for the late Viscount Hatron, intended to b} 
in Northamptonshire. JAMES WyATT’s comtetautiont 
the south-east elevation of Heaton House in Lanc 

the seat of Sir THomas Ecrrton, Bart., and an ele! 
of a garden pavilion designed ‘for:a nobleman of distii! 
in Derbyshire, with the plan and ceiling ‘of same. [ 
YENN sent a’ plan and elevation of a gentlemans '® 
and the principal front of a nobleman’s villa, Rit 
Hottanp also appears with the elevation and platé 
town house, with a design for a ceiling. The nae 
one noteworthy student appears for the first 4 


This was JoHN Soan, who was afterwards | 
known as‘ Sir Jon’ Soang, and who’ was [0% 
public offices of various kinds and to become PI 
of architecture. He worked his way up from ant 
boy in Dance’s office. He was employed by 


eal 


Mais % 
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}p, and in 1772 he won the Academy’s silver 
i/o be followed four years afterwards by the gold 
| nd travelling studentship. SoANE in 1772 exhi- 
: front.of a nobleman’s town house. In the next 
itn he was able to show “‘ The Front next the Thames 
joyal Academy, from actual measurements in 1770, 
jay be assumed to have been the first example of its 
ft was required in the school. — 
1 foregoing records are sufficient to suggest the 
i; efforts to assert the claim of architecture to have a 
o the attention of the public visiting the Academy 
tas. If they appear few in number, it must be remem- 
tt the collection itself rarely contained 400 works. 
s the earliest exhibition there were only 136 items 
nithe second 245. 


=, 


| 


The character of the works 
t corresponded with what we yearly see in Burlington 
, or many of the drawings were only projects which 
epear to have been realised in brick and stone. 
/ one class of work which then was neglected, 
churches, but they could not be erected without 
ots of Parliament. 


(IESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


'¢ 8th inst. Mr. J. W. Beaumont, president of the 
Siety, gave his opening address at a special 
ya the board-room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
vreet, Manchester. He looked forward, he said, to 
e hen architectural societies may become so important 
e:owns that they may be consulted by the public 
‘i in cases of proposed improvements or new streets 
o1ed in those towns. It will never, he admitted, be 
» ra public body to say that the buildings in an im- 
geet shall all be carved out of a certain design, nor 
€ain architect shall be appointed to carry out all the 
sn such a street, nor would this be desirable. Variety 
trchitecture was, to his mind, much better than uni- 
_aenerally each building had its own use, and should 
¢. tecture express the purpose for which it was erected, 
12 absurd to confine the elevation of a street to one 
tal design, where one building may be used as shop 
sinother as a set of offices or chambers, and another 
ahouse. But it would be held that some control 
2xercised to see that proper and suitable heights are 
1, and that materials are used in the various buildings 
_armonise with neighbouring buildings. One thing 
(to impress on his hearers was that more control 
exercised by public bodies in seeing that all new 
Sre erected in such a mainer as to minimise the risk 
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__Mr. Alfred Darbyshire (who has filled the office of pre- 
sident for the past two years) moved a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, and that it be printed and circulated 
forthwith. 

Mr. Capper, of the School of A 
the motion, gave the result of his 
a registration law in the provinc 
at the head of the School of Architecture in that province 
architecture was made a close profession in the same sense as 
the bar and medicine are close professions. Some of the 
results were not exactly what one would wish. -One of the 
immediate results was to flood the profession with unqualified 
men, because every person who had had a sign-plate with the 
word “architect” upon it had to be acmitted as a qualified 
architect. Of course time would cure such an evil. With 
regard to the School of Architecture here in Manchester, he 
fully appreciated the necessity of practical training. He sug- 
gested, however, that arrangements might be made whereby 
students, in some cases, might carry on their collegiate training 
side by side with their practical work. 


rchitecture, in seconding 
experience of the working of 
e of Quebec Whilst he was 


STRANGERS’ HALL, NORWICH. 

Td is to be regretted, says a correspondent of the 777ves, that 

more has not been done in the past to preserve character- 
istic examples of our Mediaeval domestic buildings. The life 
and surroundings of the English nobility and landed gentry of 
the Middle Ages can be traced in many a fine old mansion 
which stands to-day, but illustrations of the home life of the 
wealthy merchants of those days are far to seek. 

A successful effort has of late been made in Norwich to 
preserve a typical example of a city merchant’s house of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Strangers’ Hall, 
situated between the churches of St. John Maddermarket and 
St. Gregory, which for fifty years had been. allowed to fall into 
a sad state of dilapidation, and was finally threatened with 
demolition, was purchased in 1899 by Mr. Leonard Boling- 
broke, by whom, after a year devoted to its reparation, it was 
opened to the public, a small charge being made with the view 
of making the building self-supporting. The interest of the 
house, which represents a growth of nearly 50) years, and shows 
the changes which time has wrought in domestic customs and 
manners, has been greatly enhanced during the last three 
years by the collection within its walls of old household 
furniture and domestic appliances, so that it may more com- 
pletely illustrate, even in the most homely details, the life of 
the past. Beneath the west end of the hall is a fine decorated 
crypt of three bays, to the east of which are passages ard other 
cellars. These cellars were the crypts for the storage of 
valuables which usually existed beneath the timber-built houses 
of the fourteenth century, and they are probably the cellars of 
the house of Roger Herdegrey, burgess in Parliament in 1358 


r subjects of great importance had receiv 
attention during the last twelve month 
(these was the question of the statutory registration 
i. architects. The time is at hand, Mr. Beaumont 
W2n architects must make up their minds on. this 
. In order to ascertain the general feeling on the 
nhad invited the opinion of various societies in dif- 
1} of the country, and out of twelve from which he 
e2d replies, six were in favour of registration, one 
t) were divided in opinion, and three had not dis. 
i question. The Manchester Society had already 
© in favour of registration. Of course, as was the 
ter professions, no form of registration would suffice 
=| “quacks,” but it would enable the public to dis- 
-»etween qualified and unqualified architects. It 
sbe an advantage to a man to employ an architect 
s gally qualified, and against whom he would have 
rs in case of neglect or incompetence 
| ucation, Mr. Beaumont said _it was important that 
til students should pass all the examinations of the 
S-ute of British Architects, and not simply the first 
‘| In this connection he referred to the establish- 
2 chool of architecture in Manchester. He was glad 
<1ool had beenestablished. The time of apprentice- 
! perhaps be shortened for those who had passed 
| school, but nothing in the shape of theoretical or 
. ‘aining would enable a student to dispense with 
il training of an architect’s office. He believed that 
csster School of Architecture will become, under the 
S. H. Capper, one of the foremost centres in the 
the ‘instruction of architectural students, Turning 
€ion of competitions, Mr. Beaumont suggested that 


ed a large 
s, and the 


and bailiff of Norwich in 1360, which then stood upon this 
site. The kitchen and butteries, which are older than the rest 
of the building, may also have formed part of Herdegrey’s 
house. The hall itself, with its groined entrance porch and 
oriel window, its kingpost roof and richly-moulded cornices and 
tiebeams, appears to have been built towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, when such halls were common enough in 
city mansions. It very soon came into the possession of 
Nicholas Sotherton, a grocer by trade and mayor of the city in 
1539, whose mercnant’s mark is painted in two spandrels of the 
roof. The arrangement of the hall then was of the same nature 
as that of Haddon Hall, the screen crossing it at the eastern end, 
with a door in the south wall once leading into the garden, and 
two arched doorways in the east wall opening into the kitchen 
and butteries. A small portion of the original screen, which 
was painted bright red, is still in position under the south end 
of the present gallery. The parlour, containing a large open 
fireplace, is on the north side of the hall, and over it Sotherton 
may have had a bedchamber. But bedrooms in those days 
were a recent innovation, and doubtless the hall and parlour 
were used in part for sleeping. A century earlier a well-to-do 
merchant was well content that his house should consist of-a 
large hall, a parlour, a kitchen and buttery. While the pro- 
perty was in the hands of the Sotherton family the settlement 
of Strangers, as the Dutch and Walloons were called, took 
place in Norwich, a settlement of which the Sothertons were 
the chief promoters. Early in the seventeenth century the 
building was soid to Alderman Francis Cock, also a grocer, 
and in 1627 mayor of the city, who built out a room into the 
garden and above it two other rooms, to give access to which 
he built in the hall the large oak bay-window and erected in it 
the beautiful Jacobean staircase and landing. It was not until 


il had been overdone. He recognised the value and 
es in the case of public buildings, but in all 
hould be conducted on an equitable basis. He 


rtain ways in which a useful reform ; 
Cs might be brought Bout. eee an i zegard to 


a later date that this landing was extended across the end of 
the hall in a minstrels’ gallery. The house, having passed 
through the hands of Charles George Cock, one of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1654 for the ejectment of 
ministers, came into the possession of Alderman Joseph Paine, 
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who was appointed mayor in 1660 and knighted by Charles II. 

Paine was a friend of Sir Thomas Browne’s, and is frequently 

‘mentioned in Browne’s correspondence with kis son. It was 

then thatethe doorway was made at the west end of the hall, | 
leading, by means of a narrow staircase of oak with twisted 

balusters and carved brackets, to the west tenement, which 

was thus made an integral portion of the house. This western 

part of the building dates from Tudor times, and in Paine’s 

day the lower front room was a fine Tudor apartment with a 

richly-moulded oak ceiling. It is now panelled in the Georgian 

style, and the oak ceiling hidden from view by Georgian 

plaster, an alteration which may be attributed to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, when the hall was in use as the 

Judge’s lodgings. At the close of the eighteenth century ‘the 

estate was acquired by the Roman Catholics, who used the 

hall as a presbytery ; and during their occupation Mazotti, the 
Italian sculptor, had his studio here, and here for a time lived 

Thomas Deterville, who taught Borrow his French and Italian, 

and whom readers of “Lavengro” will recognise as “eaz/ 
sacerdos, vone banished priest.” It is thought that it is per- 

haps to its occupation by these men that the name of Strangers’ 

Hall is due, for although in the sixteenth century the Dutch 
and Walloon “ Strangers ” resided in adjoining portions of the 
Sotherton’s property, there is no evidence that they stayed in 
the house itself. 

-On the walls of several of the rooms is hung a large 
collection of etchings by Old Crome, J. S. Cotman, Daniell 
and others of the Norwich school, and there are also a few 
water-colours by Stark. Among the pieces which Mr. Boling- 
broke has collected, and with which the house is furnished, are 
‘oak bedsteads with rush mattresses, settles, bureaux and 
ancient chairs and tables, while in the kitchen are to be found 
tinder-boxes, candle-moulds for making home-made candles, 
rushlights, smokers’ tongs, sugar-breakers, Bellarmine jugs, 
pewter plates, old glass, old knives and forks, and many other 
things familiar to our forefathers, but long since disappeared 
from everyday use. There are also such curiosities as a watch- 
man’s tell-tale, a “ perambulator” or surveying wheel, horn 
spectacles, a dandy-horse, and the Snap, or pasteboard dragon, 
formerly borne in the guild procession of the mock corporation 
‘of Pockthorpe, a hamlet of Norwich, the Snap of the real 
corporation being preserved in the Castle Museum. This year 
one of the rooms has been opened as a weaving-room, and 
contains a Norwich weaver’s loom, identical in shape with that 
‘worked by Hogarth’s industrious apprentice, a spinning-wheel, 
pattern-books of Norwich manufacturers of the past, water- 
colour designs for the’ once famous Norwich shawls, an old 
Suffolk lace pillow, needlework pictures, and bills and ballads 
relating to the now practically extinct Norwich weaving 
industry. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


PRELIMINARY meeting of the Association School of 
Design was held on Tuesday evening last, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, president, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said the 
design classes were quite the most important in the course of 
work set out by the Association for students. The sole end 
and aim of an architect was to be able to design, and it was 
the most difficult part of his calling. All the other studies 
were subsidiary to that end, and the only way in which the 
architect could attain any facility in design was to constantly 
practice, and the young student therefore could not do too 
much of it. The large meeting was encouraging, and he hoped 
it meant the students of design would be numerous in the 
classes commencing. The committee found that although 
these classes began with a full attendance the numbers fell off 
towatds the end of the session, and as a result few designs 
were submitted. The cause was not easily understood, because 
the subjects were not of such a nature as would call for a great 
sacrifice of time. He hoped the classes would be better 
attended in the present session, and that a large number of 
students would complete the course. 

Mr. WALTER CAVE was asked to address the meeting. 
He said :— 

I have been asked to say a few words to you to-night at 
the opening of the autumn work of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and I find it no easy task to know how to begin or what to 
say. In the first place, the subjects to be dealt with this winter 
in the school of design will all be thoroughly discussed by the 
different visitors, and it would be impossible to enter into any 
of them this evening—within the few minutes at my disposal. In 
the second place, I feel, like all who work, a curious powerless- 
ness to talk about what one is doing. I have often noticed 
that when an acknowledged expert on any technical subject 

attempts an explanation of his art or craft, he takes it for 
granted that either his audience knows nothing, or else as 
much as he does himself, and as a natural consequence either 
his explanations are extremely tedious, or else quite unin- 


telligible to the ordinary listener. Now I canno 
claim to be an expert in any subject, but } 
into the other side of the case, namely, that of 
who wish to learn, and so I am going to su ges 
of the ordinary procedure and see what I can 
during that part of the autumn’s work which has’ 
to me, and in order to do this to our mutual a 
indicate briefly this evening some of the points on 
may both benefit by special study. Tradition and , 
are both very important words to the young and 

architect. Reverence for the first, tradition, is, I hope 
to both, and experience is the fascinating goal to\ 

and sometimes, alas ! a bitter memory to the old, ||, 
truly said that we can only learn by experience, but | 
further and say that it is only by paying for our |} 
(sometimes in actual cash) that our lesson is really lf 
it is with some such object in view, Ze. of saving )p 


tradition. 
it in working out your designs, carefully weighing } 
and seeing how it can help you in solving mot\; 
problems. And so by utilising intelligently the ip 
bought by practice of older and possibly wiser |e 
will in your turn be adding another stepping-ston|t 
success for future generations. All really sound, fine\r 
cessful’ architecture has been in the past built ) 
evolved from what has gone befare, and why cae 
all the wealth of examples before us, ignore those lessis 
tradition and experience alone can teach us? I, fon 
will endeavour to keep tradition in view when yourlt 
come before me, not necessarily setting up a fixed ai\t 
able model on which I‘ shall expect all your desils 
based, but seeing how far fresh views based on older\x 
can be fairly considered as improvements, and to wh 
intelligent and broad-minded study of the past ci|| 
elucidating the problem in question. Al 

Next I should like to say, Do not take anything fig 
You will find in every question which you have | 


ant 
to rise in your mind at the beginning of your worl 


that they really are the best and most fitting eat. 
i 
thing, even in the simplest matters, but endeavour |i 


best you could have done. I shall try to avoid an» 
for any special arrangements when looking at yourit 
and very possibly shall gain by admitting a different soll 
the one which I had thought the most conveni¢) 
avoid, on my part, the error of taking anything f§ 
Avoid eccentricity. This is a warning which I knov 
been given, but it is of such importance that 1 
apology for saying it again. It is the besetting ‘) 
many architectural students (and, indeed, of some! 
architects). Originality and eccentricity are vy 
related, and it requires an exceptionally strong cle 
adopt the first without the second. To the student 
of becoming eccentric in his desire to be original 1s 
one that I feel almost inclined to say, do not 
but this would hamper all progress if followed litera 
earnest advice-to you is not to strive for originality 
grow naturally,.as I’have said before, from a Carel): 
the past, and be sure that your variations are Imp! 
A careful inspection of those designs which I have sf 
my short experience of the Architectural 4 
which offend on the score of eccentricity, inva 
large amount of imitation from some modern 4¢ 
_work is labelled “ original,” and as a rule the pomtt) 
selected for imitation are the worst ones in the dé 

unfortunate model selected. So I say again avoid 
and any desire for originality for its own sake, 


I may be saved from further learning the les 
“what to avoid.” q 


Next let your designs be suitable. Th 
may not prove so simple as it appears. — 
object for which you are striving, the uses ‘t 
ing will be put, and try and place yourselves 2 
the people who will use it. Do not think only 
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», Begin with the plan in all its branches, and design 
enterior to the exterior, remembering that however 
ou make the outside it will be judged principally by 
nhabit the inside; and an attractive elevation will 
sate for an ill-arranged plan. Remember the story 
aa client who, having expostulated with his 


an his ill-lit rooms, and whose only satisfaction was 
hat the orders and proportions of the facade were 
1 y perfect, answered that he had better take a lodg- 
ther side of the street that he might fully appre- 
cn house. é 
¢ design grow in your mind and not on the paper. 
phaps the most important point of all, and I have 
,'e last. One of the greatest helps to this end is the 
Itching from memory, and I would advise you all 
4 it. At first you will be astonished to find how 
jis, and how very inaccurate are your powers of 
; but with practice these will improve, and the 
I gras both to your memory and critical faculties 
Try and carry the design 


5) your powers ot design. 
elas a whole. 
b g of all sorts is an admirable habit, and measured 
; the greatest importance to all students, not with a 
yroducing what you sketch, but as a means of 
! how certain proportions and effects have been 
id of generally obtaining a real and intimate know- 
a hitecture. One of the greatest masters of literary 
h close of the Jast century, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
i, hat it was his custom as a boy always to carry 
si his pecket—one to read and one to write in. I 
1zht all follow his example with advantage—a book 
na book to sketch in. 
lit word as to drawing. Do not attach too much 
sto mere draughtsmanship ; careful and accurate 
eof immense value but they are not everything. 
that the builder who may have to execute your 
es as much assistance as vou can possibly give 
-}as not followed your thoughts in your office, and 
| meaning is made very clear much time may be 
1, iscovering what is really your intention. Make 
Ags as straightforward as possible, giving plans, 
u, elevations in their proper relative positions on the 
t,t not only will the builder (and those who have to 
ur designs) follow you with ease, but you yourself 
rthat each point is fully considered and will “ work.” 
aich the greatest importance to explanatory notes 
rhe drawings, which save an immense amount of 
\ dunting through the specification. Avoid fantastic 
1| writing on your drawings and use clear figures 
ain dimensions, and never draw a single line which 
11n something, for vagueness on your part is simply 
| for the unfortunate translator. I for my part shall 
t)) judge of the thoughts displayed rather than the 
a iship. 
1\\p the main points. 


I should like to draw special 
(1) Reverence for tradition and experience ; (2) 
3 for granted, but prove each step; (3) avoid 
t (4) aim at suitability; (5) design in your head 
tym paper ; (6) cultivate the habit of sketching from 
) make your drawings clear, With these points 
jd, I hope the work before us this winter will 
iteresting and instructive, and that we shall each 
tit by loyally carrying out our share of the work. 
‘ GIBSON also addressed the students. He said :— 
3 the work of the new session there are some 
hich all workers should direct their attention. 
/l0ng these is the necessity for the proper applica- 
1labour to produce the best results. Misdirected 
\’se than laziness, for while the latter does not add 
nof the community’s possessions, the former adds 
(undesirable things. For this reason the school of 
13 to help us to direct our labours in the right 
~ draw our attention to the cardinal principles 
\ design, the fitness of the article to the purpose it 
the nature of materials influencing their esthetic 
) id the immense value of beauty for its own sake. 
i" that “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and 
1 Is joy-giving is because of the expression of soul 
i put into its fashioning, Ifthe maker took no 


Creation, you may be sure the beholder will take 
in its existence. Now in this school you have 
hill of those men who have walked 
€hillthan you, who are just beginning to climb 
Jices turned skywards—men whose horizons are 
i best advantage. Persistent application will 
rmination to succeed which ought to possess 


of the experience 

F and vision clearer, and these men by their 
‘p and guidance will enable you to direct your 
don obstacles; those almost impassable barriers 
‘ghtly vaults over can also be surmounted by that 
ie this period of our work. A healthy curiosity 
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is also desirable at your agé, a spirit. that desires to 
know not merely that what is is right, but the why and 
wherefore of its rightness, and I would counsel you not 
to be diffident in seeking information from your visitors. 
They come to impart information, as far as they are able, but 
it will also help them if you will give a hint of the kind of 
information that your state requires. The next point that I 
would emphasise is that of observation and the necessity of 
using this power at all times. Do-not think that only in the 
office or the school you will learn all that is to be known in the 
matter of design. If your faculties are all alive there so much 
the better, but it is also imperative that you should have them 
fully awake in the street, the shop and wherever else you may 
be. When you are worried as to the proportions of a door or 
a window, whether its height should be twice its width or just 
a little more or a little less, then a ride on a ’bus will give you 
an opportunity to view the proportions of thousands of doors 
and windows, the widths and projections of their architraves, 
the inclination and curvature of their pedinients, all this being 
valuable information keenly appreciated because observed. 

This habit of observation is also-of value, as it trains the 
eye and enables the mind to form quick and accurate judg- 
ments. You may perhaps be struggling with a design where 
your mind suggests absolute symmetry of treatment, and yet 
the exigencies of plan demand some variation ; while these two 
contraries battle in your mind, it is well to walk about the 
streets and note that if the rhythm of a building is preserved 
variation of detail enhances its charm, that absolute symmetry 
is not the chief constituent of beauty or the evidence of artistic 
ability. 

The thousand and one trivialities that go to make up the 
bulk of our daily tasks will interest us more and worry us less 
if we keep our eyes open and note how other men have per- 
formed their tasks. 

Our work has largely to be done under a most stringent 
and sometimes galling Building Act. ur client insists on 
having his shop front project 10 inches in front of the main 
building, and be chiefly filled with plate-glass, and while we 
wonder how we can reconcile our artistic conscience to his 
business requirements we may gain practical suggestions by 
looking at what our fellow-architects have done in similar 
cases. It is not that we want to find a precedent for all our 
work, that would be a poor and profitless task, but that the 
things seen will convey impressions to the mind which drawings 
can never so clearly express. 

The last point which I would commend to your notice is 
usefulness. Let your work be directed’ to a practical and 
useful end. A large proportion of your time is spent in your 
master’s service; by making yourself useful to him, by making 
his interests matters of moment to you, you will increase your 
own experience, develop your responsibility and further your 
education. It is a grave mistake for an assistant to do other 
than render the fullest assistance he can to his employer; it is 
also as grave a mistake for an employer to place any hindrance 
in the way of the development or improvement of his 
assistants; thereby he injures himself, as the more capable the 
assistant so much the more valuable the services rendered. 
The main factor for the older man’s guidance is to remember 
that the mind of the younger one requires as new facts those 
experiences of his that to him are almost commonplaces; not to 
be tired and bored with the continual searching after new facts 
which is the sign of a healthy young personality; to bear with 
the desire for a little change or relaxation; while the younger 
man should think that there may be worries and vexations 
attached to a practice that inevitably ruffle the temper on 
occasions, and that a mind filled with the complexities of a 
modern town hall design can hardly manifest an overwhelming 
interest in the niceties of a thick versus a thin line in a 
student’s drawing. And while on the subject of lines, let me 
say that it should always be your aim to clearly express in your 
drawings what is in your mind, to make them workmanlike, 
practical and complete, so that when you have finished them 
they can be dismissed as something done, and can be clearly 
read by any intelligent person. Perhaps this is not a high 
ideal, no dreaming of sermons in stones and the glorious 
mysteries of mighty cathedrals, but you will find that a 
realisation of them will save you many of the pin-pricks that 
go to make up life’s experiences, and perhaps form the mind 
so as to enable you to conceive those grand architectural 
visions-which I hope it may one day be your good fortune to 
see realised. 

A vote of thanks was passed with acclamation to the two 
speakers, and the meeting then terminated. 


The Federal House of Representatives, sitting at 
Melbourne, by an exhaustive ballot has selected Tumut for the 
Federal capital. The contest lay-between Bombala, in the 
south-east, Tumut, near the Murray, and Lyndhurst, one 


hundred miles from Sydney. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Wuen the means of technical education afforded to the 
Germans are discussed in this country, writers and speakers 
generally confine themselves only to the preliminary parts, 
which are to a large extent scholastic. We do not realise 
how much provision is available for those who have after 
leaving technical schools and colleges to take up some parti- 
cular calling, and for whom it is well to suggest that instruc- 
tion is not at an end. Let us take one instance. On last 
Monday evening the courses of lectures commenced in the 
Berlin Industrial (Kunstgewerbe) Museum. ‘The first 
course by Dr. HERMAN LUER is on bronze casting. It 
began with a description of antique processes in which wax 
was used as an auxiliary, and the successive improvements 
from. age to age until the nineteenth century will be 
described and explained by examples. In the next course 
Dr. SWARZENSKI will describe the early Renaissance work 
in all departments of the Fiorentines. A third course will 
deal with lettering from the earliest times until the present. 
This is of more importance to the Germans than to us, 
for they still keep up the practice of using written 
or illuminated addresses in a vast number of cases, and 
the letter-painter or writer becomes a far more important 
craftsman than with us. Dr. Gustave Ktut will describe 
all the forms which are known to have existed, from those 
of the Chinese to those of WitL1AM Morris. In Germany 
there is now an endeavour to produce new forms, and the 
efforts of ECKMANN, SCHILLER, BEHRENS and the so called 
Vienna school will be explained. An interesting discussion 
is sure to arise about the effect of the form of lettering on 
the eyes of readers. Other courses will follow. In London 
similar lectures could cnly be heard at the Royal Institu- 
tion, but in Berlin they are gratuitous. Their effect will be 
to conserve and deepen. the impressions received by 
students when young, and to make them more gratified in 
being connected with industries which have such histories 
and from which art cannot be separated. 


THE report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenues refers, among other 
subjects, to the repairs of Tintern Abbey. The first work 
undertaken was the preservation of tre beautiful arched 
openings between the sacristy and the cloisters, and the 
work, it is stated, has been carried out with the greatest 
care, without accident, and in such a manner as to preserve 
the old structure without any attempt to “restore” 
missing or decayed portions. ‘The result is said to be very 
satisfactory, for it is difficult to see that anything more 
than superficial pointing has. been done. At present 
attention has been directed to an even more dangerous 
portion of the abbey buildings—the groined entrance on 
the north side of the cloisters and the groining is now 
being covered with a layer of cement concrete, on which 
will be placed a coating of asphalte to completely exclude 
wet. The removal of the modern cottage built into the 
ruins on the north-west side of the abbey has opened out 
some most interesting remains of a former entrance. The 
removal of the modern buildings and obstructions to the 
west of the road, it is stated, is an immense gain, as a very 
fine and much extended view of the west front of the abbey 
is now obtained. 


EDINBURGH University is unique in this country in 
having a lecturer on forestry. Colonel Baitey, R.E., who 
holds the office, in his address at the opening of the session, 
spoke about the report issued by the committee on British 
Forestry. That committee, he said, found the conditions 
practically unchanged since 1885, when the last committee 
reported, though some scattered effort had been made 
to adopt methodical treatment and to organise instruc- 
tion in forestry. There was a very large area avail- 
able for profitable afforestation, which would give re- 
munerative labour to an increased rural population. 
The world’s supply of coniferous timber is approaching 
shortage, and afforestation has therefore become a matter 
of grave national concern. Timber of the kind and quality 
most largely imported could be grown in this country, and 
the preference of foreign timber was due to our neglect 
of sylvicultural principles. Additional facilities for instruc- 
tion of owners and agents should be provided. The course 


in Edinburgh should be carried constdienaby 
an area of from 100 to 200 acres should 


the interest of the purchase-money. : 


such an area, and to refer to the various recoth 
of timber. 


ie 
THE possibility of Edwardes Square, Kensingt, 
used as a building site within a measurable pe\ 
excited alarm in various parts of the Metropolis, t 
have been made to induce the London County Ch 
regard certain squares as open spaces which 9) 
pensable, but the prices are usually too high for ¢}; 
tion. In some cases any change in the chac: 
the ground would diminish the value of the surly 
houses, but as the leases may have several year:t 
there is temporary security that there will be no iny 
interference with the area enclosed by railing) 
subject is, however, too important to be ovk 
Sooner or later it will have to be encountered, ancl 
wish to uphold such amenity as London possess¢ | 
organise themselves in order to discover when 
squares, which were so marked a characteristic of 
can be preserved in their present condition. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 
; 


HOU:E, KINLEITH, NEaR EDINBURGH, 
CHRIST CHURCH, HOLLOW4Y, DERBYSHIRE, 
HIS church was, with the exception of ‘t! 
completed last year ; it stands on a steep i 
a great height, overlooking the Derwent Valley, 1 
are built of coarse millstone grit, quarried on thet 
masons’ work of Matlock stone. The roof is cove 
Broseley tiles in mixed shades of colour. Inte'a 
nave roof is of pitch pine open to the ridge, 11 
chancel roof is ceiled with oak, with carved bosse: 
the Bromsgrove Guild. All the doors, seats, &c., 2) 
but beyond the seats the fittings are at present of 
character. Advantage was taken of the slope of 
form a large parish-room under the west el, 
contractor for the work was Mr. J. W. Witn10 
Matlock, Mr. P. H. Currey, of Derby, being arcli 


VICARAGE HOUSE, HOLLOWAY, D@BBYSHIRE 

HE vicarage is now being erected, from thp 

Mr. P. H. Currey, on a site adjoining tl 

and the slope of the land, rising very steeply on 
east side, settled the general disposition of the pl 
elevations were kept very simple, both for ms 
economy and to suit the coarse nature of 
materials. The contractors for the work art! 
Forp & Co., of Derby. ne 


1 a i, 
PAIR OF COTTAGES, DEVIL'S BRICGE, CARDIGS. 
HESE cottages were designed for Mr. F. - 
fp: Foor with a view to the accommodation 08 
visitors. The walls are of local stone, quartic‘ 
estate, and covered with cement rough cast above ® 
The roofs ate tiled. The architect is Mr. G. L.S! 
A.R.LB.A., of the firm of Messrs Surciirre & Si 
11 Argyll Place, London, W. : 


HOUSE NEAR BARNSLEY, YORKSHIBE. 

HIS house, designed for Captain WALKE 

G. L. SutcuirFE, A.R.I.B.A., 11 Argyll 

has not been built, as Lord WHARNCLIFFE is not 
disposed to sell the ground desired by Captain” 
and another site has not yet been obtained. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—EXETER: SOUTH AIsh 


7. 16, 1903.] 
SUPERCOLUMNIATION. 


.| m of placing one range of columns above another 
i i oa with the practice of the Greeks, but it does 
|{low that it is utterly absurd in its principle and ought to 
-arded altogether. The temples and other public edifices 
} Greeks did not allow a second range of columns, there 
ano upper storey within, as would have been thus indicated; 
ere certainly is nothing contrary to architectural pro- 
»| in making the external appearance of a structure corre- 
1 with its internal disposition, and giving to each tier 
{ey into which it is divided a distinct order of columns to 
p t the timbers that form the different floors. Still, although 
“vould be nothing absurd in doing so, it remains to be 
Doved how far such a mode of building is favourable to 
, or the contrary. It is said, and said very justly, that 
1 wo or more series of columns are employed the structure 
pear too much like so many distinct habitations placed 
ove the other. Undoubtedly it will; thatis, it will appear 
it really is, for nearly all modern buildings may be termed 
hompared with the simple models antiquity has left us, 
cvery rarely consist of anything more than apartments, 
on a level with the ground or raised on a moderate sub- 
«ire. But the entablatures of the lower orders, it is again 
:d, will, both by their depth and by exhibiting the same 
fimation of parts as that which denotes the external roof 
tl whole edifice, indicate more than an inner floor and 
i) between each storey—will, in fact, describe so many roofs 
a tly constructed one over the other. Such indeed will to 
»\in extent be the case ; yet something is to be conceded 
h force of habit, and we are so accustomed to regard the 
i entablature as essential to the column, even in situations 
41 it is not so in fact, that any abridgment of it would appear 
ulation, even should there be no particular propriety in 
ing the whole. As a cornice exhibits the external rafters 
_ overing of a roof, if we must invariably find a meaning 
e:rything, we ought to be offended with the appearance 
1 wherever it is impossible that such roofing should exist. 
vavertheless do tolerate, nay, affect cornices where they 
ge merely ornamental adjuncts borrowed from the general 
ef the fabric. The ancients themselves did this, and em- 
)( entablatures on a lesser scale to decorate the apertures of 
rand windows, where being so much smaller and some- 
ilifferently applied, they do not indeed recall the original 
4) forcibly as either to remind us of it too strongly or to 
An a monotonous rather than a harmonious repetition of 
¢ne form. 
fontinued entablature. however, upon the same or very 
r the same scale as what ought to be decidedly the 
al one, is attended with a very different effect. In such 
= e cannot help being impressed with the idea that the lower 
12 is to all intents and purposes the same as the upper 
;yhereas, in the other, we may consider the cornices to 
dvs, &c., as ornamental ledges or shelves intended to 
) off the rain, rather attached to the external wall, and 
«' forming a part of the framing of the aperture than the 
tuation of any part within it. Another and still stronger 
2 on is that an entablature above a first or lower order of 
1s will not only be actually larger than that above it, but 
«* still more so by its being nearer the eye. This may, 
¢ , be in some degree remedied by varying the proportions 
‘or less so as to accommodate them to particular circum- 
1s. Some of the Italian architects have occasionally done 
placing on the summit of their facade a cornicione, or 
cornice, proportioned not to the order immediately 
¢h it, but to the entire elevation, which, although it may 
dimed a license, can hardly be stigmatised as a solecism, 
troduces a very fine effect, at the same time that the 
éure from strict rule is justified by adherence to architec- 
i vrinciple. Had they never indulged in anything more 
tious or fanciful they would not themselves need that 
uence from our toleration which they now require. Unless, 
r ver, the lower cornice or cornices be kept very subordinate 
il upper one, they are apt to cut upa building too much, 
| stead of appearing to shelter or protect it, seem to catch 
| ollect the rain which would otherwise have no lodg- 
1 Its advisable, therefore, both on this account and for 
her reasons already assigned, to omit the-cornice ina 
€ rder, limiting the entablature either to an architrave and 
dental fascia or frieze, or to an architrave and series of 
ly Projecting mouldings, of which two divisions the lower 
» ould indicate the ceiling within, the other the thickness of 
or above it. 
#er all, however, such a disposition is adapted only to 
re or columns either engaged, or if entire, still placed im- 
tely against the wall, and not to continued colonnades, 
€ perhaps at intervals or in some particular part. Two 
be insulated columns projecting from a building must 
* Inevitably have an unpleasant effect, appearing both 
| and insecure; and this air of weakness will be most con- 
. hog the angles. When, instead of advancing from the 
ehind the columns is enclosed within the general plan 
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of the structure, as in the west front of St. Paul’s, this dis- 
agreeable effect is considerably lessened, sometimes removed 
altogether. 

If at any time two regular colonnades should be employed 
one above the other it would be desirable to adopt a pycno- 
style system of intercolumniation, at least one approaching to it, 
since the closer the columns are and the nearer the quantity 
of the solids approaches to that of the voids, the firmer and 
more compact will the whole of such elevation appear. When 
on the contrary—as is the case in some Italian buildings—the 
distances between the columns are six or seven modules, or 
even more, the effect becomes particularly straggling and weak. 

There is another disadvantage attending placing columns 
over columns, even when it is done with as little impropriety as 
possible, which is that the columns will appear minute both in 
proportion to the number of orders thus introduced and to the 
horizontal extent of the facade. This appearance will, more- 
over, generally be exaggerated even into incongruity by the 
windows to each order or storey being nearly as lofty as the 
columns themselves. In many examples of Italian design this 
takes place to such a degree that the columns or pilasters 
become little more than accessories to the windows themselves. 

If to be tolerated at all, supercolumniation seems to be best 
adapted for narrow lofty fronts, and for structures partaking 
more or less of the character of a tower, because in such case 
the succession of storeys upwards assists the idea of altitude E 
whereas in facades whose length considerably exceeds their 
height, the separate orders will appear low in comparison with 
the horizontal extent of the different floors they decorate. 

With regard to the succession of the orders above each 
other, it has been universally the practice to place the plainer 
and more robust ones beneath. Indeed, the bare mention of 
a reversed mode of supercolumniation would be scouted as a 
preposterous absurdity. But quite as much may be urged in 
favour of the latter as of the former. Would it not, then, be a 
gross solecism to place an order of stouter proportions above 
one that is less so? Certainly not ; because the diameters of 
the upper columns will be less than those of the order beneath. 
Were the diameters the same, or those of the second order 
greater than in the first, then undoubtedly the effect would be 
contrary both to propriety and beauty. The fact, however, is 
tnat instead of being positively more bulky, the upper range of 
columns would be slenderer and shorter also than those below, 
which latter circumstance would in itself be rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise, because it will be better that the different 
orders or storeys should decrease in height as they ascend 
than otherwise. Now if we have three orders so arranged, 
supposing the respective heights of the columns to be ten, 
eight and six diameters, the columns of the second order will 
not be equal to eight diameters of the first, nor those of the 
third to six diameters of the second. The columns of the third 
order would in fact be only half the height of those of the first ; 
this graduated diminution of the successive parts as they 
ascend in the elevation would also form a kind of artificial 
perspective, increasing the appearance of actual height. Ac- 
cording to the usual mode, especially if the proportions of the 
columns vary not more than a diameter in each succeeding 
tier, there will be little variety as to the heights of the different 
parts of the elevation. Another circumstance in favour of the 
disposition here suggested is, that the richest order would be 
seen to more advantage, and even those who may consider 
such a mode of supercolumniation contrary to the rules of 
architectural grammar, must admit that there is something like 
propriety in placing the decorated Corinthian capital and 
cornice nearer to the eye than those of the plainer Doric. Still 
it may be alleged that it seems more natural to bestow a 
greater degree of embellishment on the upper than on the 
lower part of a building, and that this principle seems almost 
invariably to have been attended to by the architects of the 
Medizval period, who frequently bestowed a profuse degree of 
embellishment on the summits of towers and other elevated 
parts, even where the rest of the building was not much dis- 
tinguished by ornament. This must be admitted ; nevertheless 
we ought at the same time to take into consideration the great 
difference between the two styles. The perforated parapets and 
enriched pinnacles of the one will not be rendered less distinct 
by their height above the eye, although they will certainly 
appear more delicate, but the carved mouldings of Grecian and 
Roman architecture would produce little if at all more effect 
than so many plain members—or rather, most of the smaller 
members would be entirely lost in such situations, particularly 
as we cannot enlarge them at pleasure so as to adapt them to 
particular distances, as may be done in Gothic architecture. 
When therefore several ranges of diminutive orders are piled 
up one above the other on the summits of steeples, as in the 
spire of St. Bride’s Church, it becomes impossible to distin- 
guish any difference of character. 


The King will Lay the foundation-stone of the King’s 
Sanatorium for Consumptives at Lords Common, near Mid- 
hurst, on November 3. 
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CONVENTIONALISM IN PRIMITIVE ART.* 


HERE is.no more art in the mechanical figurations of 
cE primitive man and contemporary savages, or even of 
men who have advanced in barbarism—which is ever pic- 
turesque—and of semi-civilised and civilised men, than in the 
letters and numerals of their ordinary script ; and most of the 
conventional ‘designs, so qualified, of savages are but meant 
to serve either as charms, or as crude hieroglyphs for the con- 
veyance of information, Even the famous magical and 
religious symbols of Babylonia and Egypt, now known to have 
directly prompted so many of the artistic types of the Old 
World, cannot be said to be artistic in themselves, or, indeed, 
to have had any necessary or other than an accidental part in 
the assumed “evolution ” of the beautiful types, “how beautiful 
beyond compare,” actually suggested by them. If the Greeks, 
who, as Goethe has said, “of all people dreamt the most 
enchanting dream of life,” had not copied their “ palmette” and 
“honeysuckle” types from the religious symbols, conven- 
tionalised at first hand by the Egyptians and Assyrians from 
the palm-tree and the vine, and, again, from the lotus, they 
would themselves have devised these types direct from such 
natural forms of their own hills and plains and sea-shores as 
the honeysuckle, the cockle-shell and the cuttle-fish, The art 
of these consummate types {has nothing to do with the stateli- 
ness of the palm-tree (“ Odyssey,” vi. 165), or the splendour of 
the lotus, or the sweet, winsome, modest grace of the honey- 
suckle, or the refinement of the curves of the cockle-shell any 
more than with the abysmal monstrosity in form and texture 
and action of the loathly cuttle-fish. Their perfected loveliness 
is of “the vision beatific” that comes “like angel’s visits, 
few and far between,” only to exceptionally gifted men, who 
materialise the “spiritual body” of the absolute “ archetypes ” 
of all pulchritude and clothe them with a “natural body” of 
sensuous existence to be the world’s wonderment and joy for 
ever. 

In brief, there is no such thing, certainly not in the narrow 
meaning of ethnological writers, as evolution in art. There 
is only individual, incalculable and miraculous inspiration ; 
followed, alas ! invariably by collective and continuous degrada- 
tion of the ideals from time to time revealed to and realised by 
creative artists of the highest genius. A master soul founds 
a great school, and gradually this school of at first enthusiastic 
and disinterested, and at last sordid and perfunctory imitators, 
undermines the vital force of his work, and vulgarises it to the 
vilest uses, until, after generations, or it may be centuries, 
another master arises to revindicate and renew it. Alternate 
exaltation to the brightest heaven of invention, and abasement 
to the darkest Hades of mechanical mannerism, in some phase 
or other of “Vart nouveau”—this, in the patience of the 
all-disposing gods, has been the history of the arts in every 
country, including Greece and Italy, of Europe. There is 
overwhelming evidence in it of what ethnologists may be left 
to call “ devolution” —“ from top of honour to disgrace’s feet ”— 
but never a tittle of “evolution.” Take the objects of Papuan 
art, illustrated in Professor Haddon’s monograph and those in 
Mr. Balfour’s scholarly handbook, surprised as we may be by 
the cunning of their contrivance and the manipulative skill 
expended on them, and prejudiced in their favour by the fact 
of their being for the most part of spiritual significance—the 
moving principle and distinctive note of all the greatest art— 
there is not one of them which is not frightful to look upon, 
and not only demoniac but demonic in its. frightfulness. It is 
a profanation of the eyes to look upon them, and they have no 
association whatever with art, and their proper place is in the 
strictest seclusion of museums of ethnography. 

The sense of art is universal among mankind. It is found 
in the earliest races of men, and, so far as the surviving proofs 
go, it was more developed in Palzolithic man, of both the 
“river drift” and “cave dwellings” periods, than in Neolithic 
man of either the “bronze” or the “stone” age, although the 
far more numerous remains of the bronze age show a very 
wide and familiar use of informative and symbolical, and, 
sometimes, of intentionally decorative conventional types of 
the mechanical order. The Esquimaux, who are believed to 
be a survival of Paleolithic man will, with a few scratches, 
figure a reindeer on a bone with all the truth to nature and all 
the artistic verve and flare of Landseer; while among all the 
remains of Palzolithic and Neolithic man there is not one 
that excites horror or that betrays a trace of those weird and 
convulsive contortions of line which characterise alike the 
decadent “art nouveau” of contemporary Europe and the 
assumed autochthonous “art,” so-called, of British Papua. I 
Say assumed, for it may be reasonably presumed that all 
highly laboured ugliness, whether in informative, symbolical, 
or decorative types, indicates archaisticism rather than true 
archaism, or primitivism, and a state, not of “evolution” in 
art, but of natural decay and degradation, or, in the language 


* From a paper by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, in 
the Journal of the Soctety of Arts. . eee vy he Nace 


of ethnologists, of “ devolution.” My own suspicion is th; 
Papuan devices, depicted by Professor Haddon, ar 
depraved and sinister deformations of aboriginally | 
types, transmitted in the train of Buddhistic Mission 
Mohammedan traders and Portuguese and Dutch navigatoy 
filibusters, voyaging to and fro, through the centuries, bet 
Southern India and Ceylon, and Farther India, the | 
Archipelago and China and Japan. The Portuguese, it m 
added parenthetically, undoubtedly influenced, if they di} 
originally inspire, the fascinating, secular art—in flowey\, 


landscape painting—of Japan. It is quite distinct fror}} 
ritualistic fruit and flower painting introduced, as I be. 
into China and Japan by the Indian Buddhists, While, tht 
fore, the esthetic sense, using the phrase in its pl\y 
meaning (‘aisthesis ton theon”), is latent in every ra 
men, and goes back beyond men to the animal kingdon\; 
is inherent in the very constitution of the ‘well-ord),, 
Cosmos, it is only in favoured races, and the most t\h 
favoured individuals of these favoured races, that this ses 
instinctively self-moved—impelled—goaded on, to Pal 
the true artist’s ‘‘ passionate intuition” of his ideals in rei} 
more or less closely answering to that “‘ wonderous patter)’ 
seen only of the inner eye—which, wheresoever it be— | 
Whether in earth, laid up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see Ht 
With sinful eyes, for fear it to deplore, eS 

Is perfect beauty. - ; 


The Papuan devices figured by Professor Haddon are the‘ 
interesting to the student of art as suggestive of the prebisr 
primitive, or, it may be archaic, origins of the histi 
decorative types of the Old World, which again would alla 
remained ta this day dead, mechanical devices, even ak 
Papuan devices are, had not the quickening spirit ¢< 
breathed its healthful and elevating and refining life ok 
and transformed their deformity into those exquisite creio 
in the pottery, jewellery, coins, engraved gems and architeh 
of the Greeks of the fifth century BC., which continue ti 
day to be at once the inspiration and despair of the crafti\e 
the architects, the painters and the sculptors of the \x 
civilised, z ¢, Hellenised, modern world. |: 
But the Huichol designs for textile decoration are beaii 
and embellishing, and alike in conception, in compositioa 
in purpose, ornamental in the truest and best sense of the pi 
The types of the designs are taken direct from nature,( 
the local fruits and flowers, and with the objects they repije 
they are all prayers, the water-gourd and the water-lily anlt 
patterns derived from them -being .prayers for rain. Thf 
recalls the beautiful saying I am always quoting in the Jaz 
attributed to “the Prophet of God” (Mohammed), * Ir} 
terrestrial] Paradise, the Garden of God, every flower |: 
Alleluia,” and that other touching oriental thought in thei 
verse of the hymn of the Greek Church, translated by ba 
‘The Lord my Maker, forming me of clay,” of calling of 
flowers of Eden to make intercession with God on behf 
Adam. There is not a flower in India—India of the Hindis 
that is not thus sanctified by some moving association or h 
with one or other of the immemorial gods of the cott 
These Huichol designs are advanced far beyond the sta) 
which devices are no more than informative signs, or mei 
charms, or religious symbols. In artistic quality of linen 
colour there is nothing to be compared with them in the 1c 
range of the ritualistic devices of the Melanesians of Austr 
and the Xanthians of Farther: India, the Indian Archipeg 
China and Japan ; and as conventional textile designs, ata 
savoury of the soil and classical (ze. worthy to be classt 
art), they could not be better inspired, planned or det 
Compare, for example, the Huichol treatment of the “do I 
headed (Hittite) eagle” with that of the “frigate bird” of 
Solomon Islanders, fig. 7, p. 462, of the Journal, April 27, 
The Huichol “ Royal Eagle” is perfectly conventionalisec!: 
is executed with something of the almost ferocious ener’ 
the heraldic draughtsmanship of Germany as it is to be! 
in the, Wiinicher Kalender, 1895-1903... The “ double-hel 
eagle” of the Hittites, together with the “ winged bull” 
other seraph-beasts of the Assyrians, travelled into Sow: 
India long before the modern rediscovery of that count | 
Eagle” may! 


and technical skill of the Huichols. a SO Re 
Anyone familiar with the textile art of India will have 
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by the remarkable resemblance, in their general artistic 
snomy—dependent on similarity of material, patterning, 
ng and use—of the bags, cloths, ribbons, &c, of the 
ils, as figured by Lumholtz, to the similar productions of 
4, There is an extraordinary generic likeness between the 
: jaichol pouches, figured by Lumholtz, and the Assamese 
(tails of which' will be found in the chapter on “The Knop 
wer Pattern ””—“ Tree of Life” and swastika patterns— 
«Industrial Arts of India”) presented by me in 1902 to 
E-si New Fire Temple at Woking cn the occasion of the 
cion in the cemetery there of the Wadia Mausoleum, and 
b; held in the hand of Assyrian kings, as they are repre- 
e on the “Nineveh marbles,” worshipping before the 
e of Life.” This is of direct pertinence in the present 
(tion, as it serves to accentuate the fact of the unrivalled 
t offered by India for the comparative study of the 
ailar decorative arts of the whole world. The country 
es the most varied structure, in more or less independent 
 dhical areas, within the vast outstretched peninsula so 
- and so homogeneously defined by the Himalayas and 
[ian Ocean. Its climates are of every degree of hot and 
, id moist and dry, but all regulated by the force of the 
» city of the prevailing monsoons. Its inhabitants are of 
yace and nationality and religion, and in every stage of 
ition, but all more or less subdued to the physical, intel- 
1, and moral type imposed on them by the ubiquitous and 
i ous operation, through 3,000 years, of the predominating 
4 ystem of the Code of Manu. Lying athwart the routes 
k ancient and modern overland and seaborne trade 
in the East and the West, and accessible to every 
ror, in the course of this trade, from Central Asia and 
he India Ocean, it has been the arena of every form of 
rrcial and political exploitation, gradually systematised, 
niised and rendered self-consistent by the long-continu- 
‘ roughout the Middle Ages of the easy-going supremacy 
« fohammedans, and the strenuous administration since the 
tenth century of the English. The result has been an 
i variety of local arts, each racy by its soil, but all one 
tively Indian art, in the unity of the classical perfection 
ised on them by the preponderating genius, as of “the 
1g irresistible air,’ of the great historical race of 
h anical Hindus. 
[ ave written much on this point in the “ Industrial Arts 
na” But behind these classical arts of India—objects 
{artists class as art—there are other manifestations of 
‘sthetic intuition of the people seldom observed by 
c:ans, which should have a special interest for the 
éts of art on a “ biological basis.” Such are the sectarial 
k aboriginally totemistic tattoos, largely reproduced in the 
cstrial Arts of India” from Allen Moor’s “Hindu Pan- 
4 ” and the symbolical marks tattoed on Hindu women, 
je so-called “ drawings ” (4o/am, literally “ beautiful,” cf. 
e kalos) traced with the fingers. in sand, and coloured 
crs, on the almost daily occasions of public and private 
iag, on the threshold or door sill of all Hindu houses. 
F'nry Trueman Wood tells me that some twelve years ago 
| in passing one morning through the village of Knuts- 
,1 Cheshire, a decoration being treated in this manner on 
corstep of a house where a wedding breakfast was to be 
= At such festivities in India a /orwm, z.e. cord or ribbon, 
j with leaves and flowers in rhythmical alternation, is 
pided across the lintel of every door, while before the 
yloor, as you approach it from without, the plank, or large 
)' stone, or the beaten and smooth earth which constitutes 
jceshold, is decorated with a variegation of symbolical 
i, $ in sand and coloured powders ; the effect suggesting 
(gin of mosaic pavements and rugs and carpets of many 
) § In some such practice of archaic antiquity. This mode 
i oration in India is entirely a domestic art, hereditary in 
i ‘families on the female side only, and the designs used 
' a dateless tradition. I never saw any systematic or 
sible notice of these tattoo marks and domestic “ draw- 
s until my young friend, Mr. B. A. Gupte, recently 
| hed in the “Indian Antiquary” his papers on “ Female 
1) Designs in India” and on “ Divali Folk-lore ;” in 
ster of which he reproduces a copy by Mrs. Gupte of the 
i design with which she decorates the threshold of their 
1 at the time of the annual celebration of the Divali (dia, 
Ps cf. “dips,” and avaii,a “row”) the Hindu “ Feast 
ees held in the new moon of Kartik (corresponding 
2sent with October 28-30) in honour of Lakshmi, the 
ats of Vishnu, and “Goddess of Good Luck and Pros- 


pe Study of these tattoo marks and ritualistic devices 
/ Aes me to suggest at least two obvious conclusions. The 
fers ee only incoherent, almost amorphous, devices, but 
ale y formed symbols, when bald and misproportioned, or 

ye slipshod, or in any way unseemly, are all illustra- 
Le raca decadence ; and the second, that a self- 
: ad toe designed symbol having once been 

€d by a people, their natural tendency is to wrest the 
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familiar forms of nature about them to the canon of the esta- 
blished symbol, without any thought of endowing the later with 
the beauty of the former ; just as Procrustes stretched out, or 
chopped down, his captives to the length of his murderous 
bed, Goethe has well said that the highest principle of art is 
significance, but he adds that the result of the right application 
of this principle is beauty; and this is achieved only through 
individual inspiration and technical magistery. As Pallas 
Athene sprung from the head of Zeus fully armed, so the work 
of every great artist passes out of his hands fashioned forth 
from the first to immortality, and without parentage of any 
“biological basis,” or other pedigree than that of its divine 
descent. Lorenz Oken defined man as “the pantheistic 
animal” The phrase means more than the term Microcosm, 
when originally applied to man as the inexplicable compendium 
of the created universe, or Macrocosm. It means that man is 
not only the synthesis of the physical and spiritual creation, of 
all that is material and all that is individually spiritual (the 
Karma, —ego, of the Hindus), and therefore passing, but also: 
of all that is divine and eternally abiding (A/man of Hindus— 
in Whom, not which, is the true #rvana of all created per- 
sonality). In the physio-philosophy of the Zirich professor, 
therefore, art in its highest definition is the symbolical reflection 
of the design and ultimate purpose of creation as the probation 
of intellectual and moral beauty; and the artistic sense is the 
yearning latent in all men to realise, each for himself and for 
the world, the ideal which is the directing and operative 
“motive” of the visible universe. It is only in the noblest 
races that this sense becomes nascent ; as, among the Hebrews, 
in their profound sense of holiness, among the Greeks ot 
beauty, in the Romans of discipline and order, in the French 
of self-sacrifice for humanising ideals and of philanthropy in 
the English; and it is only among the most richly and rarely 
endowed men of these generous races that this transcendental 
artistic sense becomes expressive—in a Homer, a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Phidias, a Julius Caesar, a St. Augustine, a St. 
Francis, a Dante,a Fra Angelico—while for the inarticulate 
multitude of men and women there remains, as their privileged 
participation in divinity :— 


The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN TRAMWAYS. 


HE following report by Mr. R. H. Scotter on legislation 

in all countries relative to tramways and light railways 

was handed into the Departmental Committee on Highways :— 

The study of the law with regard to tramways and light 

railways in various countries reveals the fact that although the 

general procedure'is nearly the same in many parts of Europe, 

various obstacles are placed in the way by which the practical 
results are widely divergent. 

After the perusal of some hundreds of letters, notes and 
reports which I had collated from all parts of the world, and 
also of the documents placed at my disposal by the Inter- 
national Union, I addressed a few questions on practical 
matters to practical men, hoping thereby to arrive at a better 
result than would be possible from a long perusal of the dry 
bones of laws and regulations. 

The first list of questions which I prepared dealt mainly 
with the promotion of tramways and light railways, and from 
the answers I received I have prepared this preliminary 
report. 

I may say that in my study I soon found that I was going 
over the same ground again and again, and I beg to state my 
opinion that the most profitable way of making use of this 
study of the law in different countries is to select a few points 
and collect the maxima and minima, the best and worst speci- 
mens, and to bring those prominently forward. 

I asked myself the question, Of what use is this study? and 
I think I am correct in replying—(1) A complete collection of 
laws, acts, rules, regulations should be formed and deposited 
at the head office of the union. (2) Translations of the most 
useful and the most harmful points and clauses should be 
made as guide-posts for all of us. (3) An effort should be 
made by all of us to gradually standardise all regulations, 
especially those connected with electric traction. 

Although we live in different lands, we are one in our aims 
and one in our methods. We have the improvement of the 
means by which humanity moves from place to place always 
before our minds, and therefore when any good rule is made 
in one country we should be ready, without jealousy, to help 
our brethren across the sea to adopt it. When a hardship 
presses on one of our group some others may be able to suggest 
a remedy. These actual facts would be immensely useful 
when, for instance, deputations wait upon a Minister to urge a 
change in the law. 
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This is the spirit in which I put before you the first instal- 
ment of a study which may, I hope, be spread over many 
years, but which at present has little to show for a great deal 
of work. ; ; 

I appeal to members to help in every way this most im- 
portant and interesting study. 


Date of Laws. 


In point of time England was the first of European coun- 
tries to introduce the street railway system used in America. 
In 1860 Mr. Train put down the Birkenhead line, and I may 
add that this system has lately been electrified, and during the 
first year of its new system carried 6,c00,0c0 passengers. But 
England has been the last to pass a law to facilitate the con- 
struction of tramways and light railways, I mean a law which 
brings her regulations in line with those of other European 
countries. 

In 1870 an Act was passed recognising for the first time in 
English legislation the principle that rails may be laid on the 
public road. This Act simplified the process of obtaining 
power to construct a tramway by substituting the obtaining of 
a provisional order from the Board of Trade for the long and 
expensive process of promoting a Bill in Parliament. The 
Board of Trade afterwards embodies several of these orders in 
a Bill, which it passes through Parliament, The Tramways 
Act, 1870, contained one clause, however, which makes the 
veto of the local authority a szze gud mon to obtaining an order. 
The result has been the local authorities have used this veto to 
effectively prevent the promotion of tramways unless they 
obtained very heavy compensation from the promoters. The 
consents of the local authorities or of the landowners “ fronting’ 
on the proposed line must also be obtained, and the refusal of 
one-third to agree to the scheme effectively wrecks it. A further 
clause limits the concession to twenty-one years, and then the 
local authorities can purchase practically at an “old iron” price. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that under these regulations the 
tramway enterprise in England did not flourish. In 1896 the 
Light Railways Act was passed to facilitate the promotion of 
light railways and to cheapen procedure and also construction. 
Hence for the first time England is brought in line with other 
countries in this. matter. Bavaria has possessed her authority 
to construct light railways since 1855; Belgium since 1875 and 
1885; and Italy in 1896 obtained her law respecting mechanical 
traction. But to Belgium must be granted the premier position 
so far as the successful carrying out of the law has been 
concerned. 

Light Railway Authority. 


We may all, I think, learn a great deal from the excellent 
system of chemin de fer vicinaux now working in Belgium I 
am of opinion, from a practical point of view, this happy result 
is attained by the clever system of binding together three dis- 
cordant elements, which separately are placing a great deal of 
hindrance in our way all over the world—I mean the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities and the public. Belgium has united 
these interests in such proportion that each one is alone rela- 
tively harmless. In my opinion no light railway or feeder line 
can be successfully worked unless these three interests are 
combined. Exactly in what proportions their help and influence 
are obtained is a matter for local arrangement. 

I go further, and say that not one of these three elements 
alone can show good results as a light railway authority. 
Private enterprise represented by the investing public cannot 
see sufficient return for its capital from the districts which are 
most in want of light railways. There are many reasons why 
the State cannot. single-handed supply money for the con- 
struction and working of these lines, because the beneficial 
results which will accrue are more local than national, and 
there are still greater reasons why local authorities—in England, 
county and district councils ; in other countries, provinces and 
communes—should not embark in this enterprise. Their 
horizon is strictly limited, and their purses are as a whole already 
too heavily drained. But.the principal reason is that our work 
needs the attention of an expert with world-wide experience of 
a life-long character, and where will you find such an one 
among the local authorities, and if you find him will he be able 
to sufficiently influence his colleagues? 

In well-defined urban centres there are many arguments 
why the means of communication should be under municipal 
control. But this only applies to such passenger traffic as is 
confined to the municipal area. Once outside this artificial 
limit another authority claims to regulate the traffic. Hence 
the introduction of misunderstanding, jealousy and strife, and 
im the end the great work not done at all. 

In England the battle between the advocates of municipal 
tramways versus private enterprise has become so acute that a 
depvtation from the Institute of Electrical Engineers lately 
placed the grievances of private companies before the President 
of the Board of Trade, with the result that he has promised to 
bring in a Bill to curtail the reactionary uses made by local 


and country districts the Belgium system of uniting th 
elements—the State, the local authorities and Priva 
prise—is decidedly the best. Vito a 

In urban districts private enterprise certainly prod 
best results, because it secures the best and Most eci5, 
management, and allows of that continuity in the can 
of the work which local authorities, subject as the», 
periodical changes, cannot aspire to. But it is always 5 
to accord to the local authority that equitable amount 
sideration which will secure the most beneficial results 
to traffic facilities and payment for the concession, Ip 
traffic results can only be attained by linking up the tin 
the country, and this is only possible where the whol jy 
is in the hands of one organisation. In France |} 
railways are partly guaranteed lines, and partly lines i 
by private enterprise. The former are, according to th fk 
lines which are most in need of assistance, as t 
through poor districts, 
89 per cent. 


- \ 
Their average expense fi 


General Regulations. 


The general regulations with regard to light railw7s 
tramways in all countries are so similar that I will not ; 2 
latethem. One point in our English practice I have n f 
mentioned in many other countries. Following the de): 
plans and proposals, His Majesty’s Light Railway (n 
sioners hold a local inquiry in the district proposei't 
served by the line. This inquiry is an open court 


authorities of their very wide discretionary powers. 
To conclude this point, I am of opinion that for inter-urban 


evidence of a formal and informal character is hea, 
parties interested may attend and give evidence for or g 
the scheme. It is very surprising how good an efit 
innovation has produced upon Englishmen. In many ol 
and in England before 1896, the inquiry is held at the Ie 
of Parliament, many miles away from the actual Spi t 
served by the line. Hence purely local circumstancesia 
be so fully treated as they can on the spot. 


Length of Time to obtain Concession. | 

A point which is of vital importance to all concerneis 
actual length of time which it takes to obtain the cor 
for the line. In England the actual time varies from «1 
nine months to two years. Tramways, however, pin 
under Parliamentary rules are dependent on the Seic 
Parliament, and must be passed or rejected within nine ip 
In Belgium two or three years is required to obi 
order ; in Turkey, with sufficient influence, two or three By 
in Italy six to twelve months, and it is a matter of ti: 
patience ; German practice gives about one to one andi 
years. Our American friends, with their proverbial smi 
allow a franchise to pass “ through” in thirty days. 


Duration of Concession. 
Upon the most important matter—the duration of a ir 
sion, the period of time granted for amortisation of capa 
very wide divergence of practice is discovered. Natuill 
important element in this consideration is dependent 
ultimate owner of the concession—that is, after the € 
period has expired. This, again, entirely depends uri 
ownership of the other means of communication | 
country—whether they are State-owned or in the hai: 
private companies. | 
In England all the railways are private property, i 
present there seems no immediate possibility of a ai 
Railway concessions are granted in perpetuity, but aid 
tramway or light railway orders fix a limit of time ujn 
granting of any concession, as far as they relate to i 
promoters only. A local authority, on the other hand, ¢ 
a perpetual concession, and this naturally leads to the |: 
tion of the ordinary commercial rules for providing for ¢\ 
sation of capital. Under the Tramways Act twenty-on 
from the date of authorisation was fixed as the limit ot 
granted with each concession. At the end of that peri’ 
local authority has the right to purchase the undertakit 
price calculated on :—Cost at date of purchasinj! 
of constructing a similar line, less an allowance for dé 
ration due to wear and tear or to neglect, plus anu 
actually paid for street widenings. 
It was largely on account of the approach of the 
reckoning—the end of the twenty-one years—that tré\ 
directors hesitated before adopting electric traction. Hic 
is also that many electric tramways in England to-de 
municipal undertakings. They were bought -at eed 
from the original promoters and converted by the local it 
rities. The new light railways bill gives thirty-three anc) 
forty-two years for the concession, and also directs that 
ultimate purchaser shall acquire the line as a going cv 
But even with this extension of time we are still behind) 
other countries. Bae 
In Leipzig the period granted is forty years; in Ttaly? 
and seventy, according to the character of the line, urt 
economique ; in Brunswick and Bavaria nine years. 
Prussian law, too, differentiates between large thirty toil 
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‘eum size fifty to seventy-five, and for smail towns 
1, In Switzerland eighty years is. allowed, and in 
time limit is fixed, the concession is granted in per- 


Gauge. 

ge adopted for tramways and light railways varies 
-lyuntries. Belgium used the metre gauge (3 feet 
ic 82 per cent. of its mileage. For the remainder 

of the corresponding heavy railway is adopted. 
h elle also uses the metre gauge, which, with modifi- 
sound in Italy, Brunswick and Turkey. Leipzig 
h is known as the ordinary or normal, 1°458 (4 feet 
b ad no less than seven different gauges have been 

ng adopted for light railways, namely, 1 foot 
432 feet, 2 feet 6 inches, 3 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, 4 feet, 

ches At the present time, however, 80 per cent. 
| ge authorised for light railway construction is on 
“7 gauge, 4 feet 84 inches, and a very large propor- 
aways use the same gauge. 
9 pinion that it is advisable that each country should 
>: at the most two gauges for light railways, in order 
3;stock, locomotives, &c., may be more economically 
e and worked. In fact, by adopting such a policy, 
sion of all parts of the system becomes practicable. 
Dnind the ultimate linking up of the whole of the 
yys into one vast secondary system, I think we 
|) up our minds on the subject and use our influence 
i legislation to obtain our wishes. 
a before us the lamentable failure of the Govern- 
sd light railways in Ireland, where about 302 miles 
e been laid down under six different gauges, with- 
erence whatever to each other. The consequence 
sjaange of rolling stock is possible, although in some 
‘ae is overcrowded while an adjacent system has 
(rriages standing idle. 
0 1is the waste in having separate workshops, stations, 
Ids, &c., for each system, and we recognise the 
Vue of standardisation in the matter of gauge. 


Width of a Roadway. 

eines of light railway or tramway are laid upon the 
ist important that some minimum width should be 
eopted. At the present time much diversity of 
1 cists. 
yind 27 feet and 24 feet (83 m. and 7°50 m.) of 
vy is required for ordinary roads. In addition to 
js most English roads possess one or more foot- 
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t:tice is by no means uniform, as each road authority 
(tain such road widening as may be necessary at 
n of the light railway. Tramway promoters are 
ave 9 feet 6inches between the outer rail and the 
ce of the footpath. This means that the ordinary 
\rsed by a tramway should be about 24 feet wide. 
ehis width is obtained, but under exceptional circum- 
f rule is relaxed. Indeed, in Cork a tramway 
étreet only 16 feet wide. 


Ultimate Owner of the Light Railway. 


4 point to which I wish to draw attention is, What 
‘ll ultimately become the owner of all concessions ? 
e ntroduction of electric traction many important 
Varisen which make this a most important considera- 
have already mentioned, the ultimate possessor of 
v's within municipal areas in England will be the 
lorporation, and this practice will be followed at 
(shen, Brunswick and several other towns. Under 
mays Act they are empowered to take over the 
he “old iron” price. Under the Light Railways 
| everal tramways have been promoted under this 
yiust at least pay its market value. Light railways 
Ditry districts pass into the hands of the local 
_ laid in only one local district, into the hands of 
id local authorities, if they all agree to purchase, if 
tlway traverses more than one district. 
)€cent enactments the County Councils (Provincial 
) e empowered to become the purchasing authority 
Xration of the franchise. This introduces a great 
and one upon which we seek advice. 
W again leads the way in this matter, and its con- 
a granted in perpetuity, so that the Nationa! Society 
i work out unfettered by the fear of coming dissolu- 
1 is by far the best Practice, but it needs a strong 
1 to initiate it, 
nind, light railways and tramways will prosper in 
ac re number of liberal facilities for promotion, 
and working which are granted to their promoters. 
it thrive if laid under such cast-iron fetters as are 
heavy railways. Granting this proposition, it is 
mulate such tules and regulations, such clauses and 
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sections in Acts of legislature, as will most effectively carry 
these points in the actual working of the lines. 

_ In conclusion, I wish to point out that the study of the law 
is the most extensive of all other studies. It embraces all 
others. It focuses all others in a point. We have only to 
remember what an enormous influence the alteration of one 
word in a law has to convince ourselves of this fact. But in 
order to alter that one word we have to impress the Govern- 
ment with many instances of its application. 

Therefore I propose that a few subjects be selected, say, 
the evils of municipal trading, uniformity of gauge, length ot 
time for concession, or any others, and that we obtain actual 
examples of the working of the law for or against thése, which 
when tabulated and printed become the most effective means 
we can possess of attacking the powers that be, in order to 
obtain what we all strive for—the best and most economical 
means of pursuing our most important profession, that of pro- 
viding for the rapid transport of passengers and goods, by 
means of a secondary system of tramways and light railways. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


19 bs Fede the long vacation important works have been in 
progress, including the installation of the electric light 
throughout Queen’s College, Oxford, and the overhauling of a 
part of the drainage. In introducing the electric light it was 
convenient to pass a cable through the crypt underneath the 
apse of the chapel which was erected in the north-east corner 
of the great quadrangle in 1714. On opening the crypt it was 
found to contain on a stone rest a leaden casket with the 
remains of the founder, Robert Eglesfield, chaplain and con- 
fessor to Philippa, Queen of Edward III, from whom the 
college derives its name. Eglesfield died in 1349, aged 43, 
and was buried in the college chapel Cut deep in the lead on 
the top of the casket are the words “ Reliquiz Fundatoris,” a 
peculiarity being that the letter ““D” is turned backwards. No 
date accompanies the inscription. In front’ were coffins of 
Provosts Brown, Fothergill and Collinson; and in a recess to 
the right on entering were the coffin of Provost Smith and the 
remains of Provost Haltom. The latter was buried under the 
old chapel in 1704, but his coffin was removed when the new 
chapel was built a few years later. 

There were also in the crypt some curious memorials which 
had formerly been placed in the old chapel, and at its demoli- 
tion were probably for safety transferred to this spot. One was 
a broken stone, to which was attached a small brass represent- 
ing a tun or barrel, with a musical note known as a “long” 
upon it, with the capital letter “R.” This is a rebus of the 
name “ Langton,” Robert Langton having been a doctor of 
laws and nephew of Bishop Langton, who at one time was pro- 
vost of the college; Robert built the large antechapel to the old 
chapel in the year 1518. The stone had also upon it a depres- 
sion in which the head of the figure of Langton had rested. In 
the muniment-room of the college was a brass which in the last 
century was believed to be that of Robert Eglesfield, the 
founder of the college, but archzeologists described it as of later 
date, and no doubt correctly so. The head of this brass fits 
into the depression in the stone on which is the rebus, and it is 
certainly that of Robert Langton. 

Another interesting discovery was a brass representing the 
figure of a man with an inscription below. The features and 
the details of the inscription are all rubbed quite flat. This has 
been identified as the memorial of Nicholas Hyenson, fellow of 
the college in 1477. In addition there was found a stone with 
an inscription of ‘“ Radulphus Hamisterley, Master of Uni- 
versity College” Above the inscription in the depression of 
the stone there was evidently originally a figure, but this has 
disappeared In the crypt were the three gravestones, which 
formerly rested on the floor of the old chapel, of Provost Airay 
(provost, 1599-1616), Provost Christopher Potter and Provost 
Langbaine. Airay’s stone has a brass plate with an inscription 
upon it, and the other stones are engraved with the arms of the 
provosts. In the identification of these memorials an engraving 
by Burghers representing the ground plan of the old chapel 
was found useful. This plan also facilitated the determination 
of the position of the west front of the ante-chapel, which was 
disclosed in the excavations made for drainage purposes .in the 
line of the path leading from the great gate of the college to 
the chapel passage. 

The drainage works also disclosed some feet below the 
surface two passages, one in the front quadrangle and the other 
in the back, the object of which at first seemed doubtful. It 
was conjectured they might have belonged to an older building 
occupying the site of the present college. Mr. James Parker 
(president of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society), 
who was consulted, satisfied himself that the tooling on some 
of the stones corresponded with the tooling of some of the 
stones which were laid when the college was rebuilt. It is now 
looked upon as certain that the passages were conduits leading 
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to large blind wells intended to receive the surface water from 
the college roofs and quadrangles, and that the conduits were 
‘made so large to hold the’flood water in case of an exceptional 
rainfall. 

The crypt has been closed, the leaden casket and coffins 
being left as they were found. The remains of Provost 
Haltom, from which the coffin had fallen, have been deposited 
in an oak casket and the gravestones have been placed in the 
ante-chapel. The brasses found in the crypt, with the stones 
to which they are attached, are fixed in the wall of the apse, 
together with two other brasses that have long been preserved 
in the muniment-room. They will form an additional feature 
of interest in the chapel, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on February 6, 1714, the dedication taking place on All 
Saints Day five years later. The illuminated windows in the 
chapel by Van Ling (1635) are in good preservation, and were 
removed from the first chapel. They depict scenes in the life 
of Christ. The westernmost windows are earlier, and two of 
them bear the date (1518) of Robert Langton’s ante-chapel. 
Some tiles of an ornamental character were discovered 7 s7du 
near the western entrance of the old chapel, some of them 
adorned with the same rebus as is on the brass which formed 
part of Langton’s memorial. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
i SOCIETY. 
AS a meeting of this Society held in Chetham’s Hospital, 
Manchester, on the oth inst, Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
delivered his presidential address. The address was, in effect, 
a survey of the history of antiquarian research in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. He mentioned that the Society was formed in 
1883, under the presidency of Dr. Boyd Dawkins, and that the 
results of its labours are recorded in “Transactions,” which 
now fill ‘a shelf of goodly volumes.” It might be asked, he 
said, if the various societies which had been actively at work in 
the nineteenth century had left anything in the way of anti- 
quarian enterprises for the twentieth century to accomplish. 
Those engaged in antiquarian study, at any rate, knew that there 
was still an almost unlimited field before them. Much, indeed, 
had perished for lack of observation. If, for instance, in the 
seventeenth century there had been a systematic examination 
of all that was then to be seen of Roman and Medizval 
Manchester, our knowledge of the city’s past would have been 
infinitely greater. And the same thing might be said of every 
district in the two Palatinates. There was.all the more reason 
therefore why in the present day they should carefully glean 
and garner what remained. There was great need for the 
systematic arrangement of the results of antiquarian research. 
A short paper was read by Mr. Ernest Axon on “ Walter and 
Margaret Nugent,” the founders of the Nugent Charity, which 
is “the oldest and almost the smallest of the numerous funds 
which go to make up the Lord Mayor’s charities.” 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

T the annual meeting the president of the Association 
(Mr. Arthur Harrison) delivered his presidential address. 

He took as his subject the housing question, and dealt at some 
length with the construction of block dwellings. At the outset 
he alluded to the evils of overcrowding, and to the necessity, 
in the interests of health, of a clearance being effected as far as 
possible in insanitary areas. He explained various schemes 
which had been suggested for bringing about an improvement, 
and pointed out that a scheme which might be suitable for one 
town might be unsuitable for another. The flat system in 
Birmingham, for instance, seemed to be regarded with dis- 
favour, but that was largely on account of its novelty. Still, 
the fear that the people would not take to flats no doubt in- 
fluenced the Corporation when they produced the Milk Street 
tenements, as they were in the nature of a compromise. They 
were built on the principle of flats, but only two storeys high, 
and that he regarded asa mistake. Whether there was any 
prejudice against four-storey flats would soon be proved, because 
two schemes of block dwellings were being carried out in this 
city. He had inspected the buildings of many municipal and 
private enterprises, and had been disappointed with the block 
dwellings because better results might have been obtained for 
the money expended. The two schemes which were in pro- 
gress in Birmingham, however, were different. He described 
m considerable detail the erection of these dwellings, explain- 
ing the improvements and conveniences which were secured in 
comparison with other dwellings, and said the tenements could 
be let at remarkably cheap rents to the poorest tenants, and 
still yield a return of 5 per cent. on the capital. Judging by 
the number of applications for the tenements, he did not think 
there was anything to fear from prejudice. As municipal cor- 


.for his address. 


porations had facilities for borrowing mo ip: 
would be possible for them to do much sows 
housing problem and in bringing about an amelio oH 
condition of the working classes, but most corneal. 
already borrowed up to the hilt. Moreover, it ta : 
that Corporation work was more costly than Private : f 
further, it was often contended that if the Corpo)‘, 
barked in the erection of artisans’ dwellings her ; : 
all private enterprise. Still, whoever undertook th 
would have to be carried out. It was probable a <i 
the problem would be found ere long, and in the ca 
of the work the architects would playa by no Hl - 
portant part. : 
Mr. Harrison was cordially thanked for his addn, 
Ke i 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL soce 
Ape first ordinary meeting of the fifty-sixth ses}; 
Liverpool Architectural Society was held o/} 
evening. The president, Mr. John Woolfall, del 
interesting address, in the course of which he allu(d 
great importance of impending architectural devel 
the city, as shown in the proposed new offices for\h 
Board, the new Cotton Exchange and the Cathed:| 
the immense schemes in progress and contempla | 
City Council. Referring to existing buildings, hel 
the desire that St. George’s Hall should be (¢ 
people’s hall, with exits on to the new ter 
gardens adjoining, where music could be heardit 
through, and that new law courts should be, 
Or, as an alternative, he suggested that St.\( 
Hall should be used exclusively for the courts, and | 
built on the same scale as a people’s hall, with 1 
removed into it, and where the enjoyment of the one 
mar the business of the other. The opening-out ofit 
Gardens and William Brown Street, in his opinii, 
enhanced the architectural impressiveness of the sir 
buildings. The Art Gallery was, however, only a qr 
pared with those in continental cities which were }t 
portant as Liverpool, and it would no doubt have to a 
for one much more pretentious and commodious. [ 
the Corporation would watch the streets which lead) 
of the proposed cathedral, as opportunities might oc\r 
up a grand thoroughfare from the centre of the city’ 
to the housing question, Mr. Woolfall said he t\u 
housing of the middle classes should command gree 
tion. The pitiful line of ugly streets, the everlastinge 
the want of grouping and planning was the in 
suburbs. There was a demand for more artistic snl 
He also thought the importance of residential fla) 
difficulty of erecting them under the present by-ly: 
city were well worthy of discussion. | 
On the. motion of Mr. Hartley, seconded by \c 
Willink, a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to thP 
Mr. Hartley expressed the opinio| | 
corner of the Old Haymarket and St. John’s Lane yu 
a very eligible site for a new council chamber. 


| 
| 
} 
f 
! 
} 
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TURTON TOWER. 
ES approaching sale of the Horrobin esta 
Appleton has lately had the effect of revi) 
interest in Turton Tower, a building, says the Bol/o’ 
which has so long and justly been held in high es’ 
antiquarians of Lancashire as one of the most ancit 
the United Kingdom. Few edifices in the county 
the subject of greater and more diligent aa 
carried the archeological student further back into 
past. Turton Tower is a link between the feudalii 
the present age, and its possession has inspired t) 
ancient associations in the breasts of many mati! 
The date of its erection is given in the annals of | 
Jas. Clegg as 1101 (the second year of King ! 
when it was licensed for castellation. The exigi¢ 
lawless age rendered necessary the construct 
fortified buildings of its type, which were as ml? 
of defence for their owners and dependents as ©! 
utility. When predatory bands of Scots pened 
the county of Lancashire and family feuds wet’ 
events and more sanguinary than they are to-cy 
certainly a truism that an Englishman's “aia 
castle. There is authentic knowledge of Turt 
1194-95, when, according to one of the records of th! 
Society, “ Richard, son of Robert (de Lathom), heli 
half carves of land, viz. three in Childwall, one 1! 
in Turton, and a half fee in Brochels.” In thes! 
days the Tower, set in its forest environment, must 
regarded with great respect by the inhabitants © 
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i ed retainers or the class of serfs 
ieee Are chor of “Ivanhoe” in the cha- 
ie and Wamba. Tournaments (there is a record 
n 3c1), banquets and the excitements of the chase 
Je time of the Tower family and their dependents 
. was not sterner business on hand. Since then, 
a)ing times and customs, the building has lingered 
h year of grace, when, still strong in its age, the only 
ound that falls upon it from the outside world is 
¢ ary roar of an express as It carries the descendants 
yarauding Scots through Lancashire on more legiti- 

-2aceful errands. ; 
oe the “ Notes on Turton Tower” issued by the 
C. Scholes, the manor of Turton was held by Roger 
¢ (de Holland), who was most likely brother to John 
4, one of the twenty-five conservators for public 
aywed by Magna Charta. At this time it became 
41 2roperty of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, from whose 
u it passed into the knightly family of Orrell, who 
turton very early in the fifteenth century, and who 
.crom the ancient family of that name at Orrell, near 
Juring the reign of Edward IV. (1461-83) the 
fnily claimed the manor of Turton, but Lord Derby’s 
non October I, 15c0, was in favour of Ralph Orrell, 
J\iam of Turton, by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
P bock, a family who, 150 years previously, held the 
1 of a knight’s fee in the ancient manor of Turton. 
yy remained in the Orrell family until the reign of 
_}vyhen—(1628)—Turton Tower and lands were pur- 
< the last of the Orrells for 4,000/, by Humphrey 
, istian manufacturer, Clayton, near Manchester, to 
state was considerably mortgaged. 
i tham, as is well known, was a munificent benefactor. 
(| of the Bolton parish church was in his possessions. 
anan of modest nature, and when commanded by 
ass I. to proceed to London to accept the honour of 
c¢ he declined, and was waited upon at Turton by the 
s\:zngers to “compound with those for not appearinge 
; tie’s crowneation.” He was told that ‘‘ you are not 
ayou will answer the contrarie at your perill.” With 
awful threat over him, it is to be presumed 
e\was glad to escape with “‘the option of a fine.” It 
c'ded that he was in 1634 appointed High Sheriff 
re, “greatly to his annoyance.” Humphrey died 
c and the manor passed to his nephew, George 
, ho was an Alderman and Sheriff of London. The 
1,ined in the family through some generations, One 
-iother Humphrey—was. noted for the peculiarly 
ct in which he looked upon life. It is stated that 
1) coffin by him, and pleasantly would discourse of 
dof his “bed” in his study (there his coffin stood). 
tt was “improved” by a sermon of 40,000 words 
|'the Rev. John Livesey. 
6, with the death of Edward Chetham, a partition of 
| ook place, and printed records of the names of the 
ithe tower slightly differ. Families of Bland and 
f2ar to be intermingled. Ultimately a Mr. James 
¢ne into possession, and relieved himself of the 
} ancel in the old parish church to Robert Knowles, 
iry. He left five daughters, one of whom, born in 
t2d Mr. Edward Frere (father of the well-known Sir 
ale Edward Frere), whilst the second married Mr. 
+, of Kelsey Park, Kent, son of Sir Richard Hoare. 
isn fell to the Jot of the eldest, the wife of Edward 
[+ husbands of Mr. Greene’s daughters were at the 
“ roprietors of Turton.” Mr. Greene died in 1814. 
15 the Turton property was acquired by Mr. James 
) came the only lord of the manor, the Tower being 
hoccupation of Mr. Wm. Horrocks as tenant. A 
jon of the estate was sold to the Lancashire and 
€Railway Company for their Bolton- Blackburn line, 
© June 13, 1848. Soon after the purchase of the 
t<ay took up his residence in the Tower, and on 
€ 5, -1835, held his first court leet—a court of 
io which preceded by two centuries the institution 
ul rights, All persons resident within the leet 
«: and a day, and being above twelve years 
pt earls, prelates, barons, people of religion, and 
. ed suit to the leet and were compellable to attend 
Simess was practically that now discharged by the 
aistrates, Mr. Kay was born at Edge Fold F arm, 
» acestors are stated to have settled down during the 
vnry VIII., and it was said to have been his great 
become Lord of Turton. He was first attached 
{but afterwards became an inventive flax and cotton 
1s death occurred in February 1857, and he was 
1 ipl Church, the manor afterwards passing to 
, of whom he had six. The Tower was occupied by 
| hee oo James, but probably on account of the 
meaty UL abet the property his brother James 
+ ed Lord of Turton. It is recorded of him 


that he “led the life of a country gentleman and was loved by 
his tenantry.” He died in November 1876 at the Tower, and 
left his brother Robert and his own son James in possession, 
In February 1878 Robert died, and his nephew James was left 
in full possession. During the ownership of the Kays it was 
fully restored. In 1890 it entered into the possession of 
Miss Appleton, and has latterly been in the tenancy of 
Mr. W. R. Rigg. 

Architecturally the chief interest of the building lies in the 
solid grim-looking tower, which is about 45 feet long and 
28 feet wide. It is built square to the, points of the compass. 
The lower portion of the Tower, including in height the present 
dining and drawing-rooms, is built of rough rubble stone with 
massive quoins at its main angles, and may be assigned (says 
Henry Taylor in his “ Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire ”) 
to the first part of the Perpendicular period, or even to an 
earlier date. The tiny Medizval windows suit a building 
whose main purposes were those of defence. It was, in fact, 
like Radcliffe Tower and other houses in the district, practically 
a castle. Its walls are about five feet in thickness. The 
original fortress appears to have been three storeys in height 
with very low rooms, but at the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, William Orrell partially rebuilt the place, and one of 
his first proceedings must have been, acting in the spirit of that 
age, to endeavour to get loftier and better lighted rooms. He 
added to it another stage, built with the stiff and regular 
masonry of that period, and space was given for the insertion 
of the present large windows. In the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
recasting the bottom stage of the Tower became the great hall, 
with the usual passage through at its north end. It is entered 
by a spacious porch on the east side. The fine Jacobean stair- 
case is to the north of the porch. The building contains many 
quaint apartments, with handsome oak wainscotting and fine 
plaster ceilings and friezes, which offer a special charm to the 
lover of antiquity. Near the tower, standing on Dove Hill, is 
a pedimental turret with doorway and arched window, which is 
said to have been an outlook in the time of Cromwell. 

In these matter of fact times it is the practice to discount 
anything in the domain of the legendary, and it is unlikely that 
the prospective bidders for the ancient Tower at Turton will 
find in the catalogue of the sale any reference to the “ in- 
visible” effects of the place. Every self-respecting mansion 
with a pedigree stretching back into centuries has its own 
peculiar “something” about which its occupants speak with 
bated breath and awesome look, and it would be a pity to rob 
Turton Tower of its valuable supernatural asset. Tradition, 
that wrinkled old dame who hovers about these haunts of 
ancient days, has left a gossipy record that “the Tower at 
Turton is haunted by a lady who can occasionally be heard 
passing along the lobbies and into the rooms as if dressed in 
very stiff rustling silk, but is never able to be seen, It is said 
that the sound is most distinct as she sweeps along the broad 
massive oaken staircase which leads from the hall into the 
upper rooms.” Many traditions also prevail in the neighbour- 
hcod respecting the wealth and expenditure of Sir Humphrey 
Chetham during his residence at the Tower, and certainly they 
are quite justified by those portions of the structure which 
bear his name. Ben Brierley, the well known Lancashire 
writer, in his interesting ‘ Journal,” has associated the 
place with one of his quaint stories. There is also a 
very romantic legend dating back to the Norman epoch of 
a Lady Orrell who night after night maintained a lonely silent 
vigil in one of the upper chambers of the Tower, and kept a 
lamp burning in the lantern of the building to give light to her 
wandering son (who had fled the country with the Duke of 
Normandy), should he by any chance returnat night. Her younger 
son Sigismund declared that the halls of Turton should never 
more resound with the clank of the heavy boots of Ralph, the 
heir, but his designs were frustrated by two stalwart Saxon 
retainers of the family. The missing Sir Ralph of course re- 
turned, and amid great rejoicings and banqueting to give a 
happy conventional end to the story, and his mother in her 
thankful heart bade “every Lady of Turton place a light in 
the Tower for her absent Lord ”—an enjoinder which it is said 
was observed in honour of the Lady Orrell for many genera- 
tions. There is no doubt that the ancient house has witnessed 
many strange scenes, and if its walls could give utterance they 
might many curious tales unfold, As to the aforementioned 
ghost, its appearances have ceased, and the only noise that is 
likely to disturb the sleeper is the rustling leaves near the old 
window casements. Whoever may be the future possessors of 
Turton Tower they will acquire an heritage which (to quote 
Mr. Scholes’s ‘ Notes”) has been handed down from some of 
the most noble and opulent families in the country for more 
than 800 years, through times of terrible civil and national 
wars as well as through the brighter and more sunny cays of 
peace and prosperity. 

It may be incidentally mentioned in closing this article that 
there is a legend (which we give for what it may be worth, and 
which the curious will find noted in Harland and Wilkinson’s 
“Lancashire Legends and Traditions”) concerning the farm- 
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house situated a short distance from the Tower, known by the 
name of Timberbottom, or the Skull House. It is so-called 
from the circumstance that two skulls are or were kept here, 
one of which was much decayed, and the other appeared 
to have been cut through by a blow from some sharp instru- 
ment. Tradition says that these skulls must be kept in the 
house or the inmates will never cease to be disturbed. They 
are said to have been buried many times in the graveyard at 
Bradshaw Chapel, but they have always had to be exhumed and 
brought back to the farmhouse. They have even been thrown 
into the adjacent river, but to no purpose, for they had to be 
fished up and returned to their old quarters before the ghosts 
of their owners could once more rest in peace. 


TESSERZ. 
Colours of the Ancients. 


HAT the painters of the earliest period had not such 

abundant resources in this department of art as those of the 
later is quite consistent with experience, and does not require 
demonstration, but to suppose that they were confined to four 
pigments is quite a gratuitous supposition, and is opposed to 
both reason and evidence. Sir Humphry Davy analysed the 
colours of the so-called “‘ Aldobrandini marriage,” all the reds 
and yellows of which he discovered to be ochres; the blues 
and greens to be oxides of copper ; the blacks all carbonaceous ; 
the browns mixtures of ochres and black, and some containing 
oxide of manganese; the whites were all carbonates of lime. 
The reds discovered in an earthen vase containing a variety of 
colours were red oxide of lead (minium), and two iron ochres 
of different tints, a dull red, and a purplish red nearly of the 
same tint as prussiate of copper; they were all mixed with 
chalk or carbonate of lime. The yellows were pure ochres 
with carbonate of lime, and ochre mixed with minium and 
carbonate of lime. The blues were oxides of copper with 
carbonate of lime. Sir H. Davy discovered a frit made by 
means of soda and coloured with oxide of copper, approaching 
ultramarine in tint, which he supposed to be the frit of 
Alexandria ; its compesition, he says, was perfect—‘“‘that of 
embodying the colour in a composition resembling stone, so as 
to prevent the escape of elastic matter from it or the decom- 
posing action of the elements; this is a species of artificial 
lapis lazuli, the colouring matter of which is naturally inherent 
in a hard siliceous stone.” Of greens there were many shades, 
all, however, either carbonate or oxide of copper, mixed with 
carbonate of lime. The browns consisted of ochres calcined, 
and oxides of iron and of manganese and compounds of ochres 
and blacks. Sir H. Davy could not ascertain whether the lake 
which he discovered was of animal or of vegetable origin ; if 
of animal, he supposed that it was very probably the Tyrian or 
marine purple. He discovered also a colour which he supposed 
to be black wad, or hydrated binoxide of manganese; also a 
black colour composed of chalk, mixed with the ink of the 
sepia officinalis or cuttle-fish. The transparent blue glass of 
the ancients he found to be stained with oxide of cobalt, and 
the purple with oxide of manganese. 


The Medizval Contractor for Art. 

Rude and uncouth descriptions of works of art during the 
Middle Ages, corresponding in character with those works, are 
to be found in some of the contracts respecting their execution 
contained in the histories of art of that period. Works of art 
were then bargained for and measured out, and, indeed, 
executed as mere pieces of furniture, and were so regarded, 
and, in fact, thus only did they deserve to be considered. In 
the 25th of Edward III., in the Rolls of the Exchequer, 
September 26, 1351, there is a charge to “William of 
Padyngton, for making twenty angels to stand in the taber- 
nacles, by task-work at 6s. 8¢. for each image, 6/, 13s. 4d2”- In 
the early ages of painting, and, indeed, as late as the time of 
Henry VIII., an artist of even first-rate powers in his day was 
looked upon as a mere mechanic. Works of art were bargained 
for and measured out like commercial articles; pictures were 
done by contract and paid for by the square yard. Very 
curious documents are now extant relative to agreements made 
for the execution of works of this description. In the fifteenth 
century we are informed of a contract. which the Earl of 
Warwick made with his tailor for the painters work to be 
displayed in the pageantry of his embassy to France. Among 
the items in this artist’s bill is one “for a grete streamer for the 
ship of xi yerdes length, and viii yerdes of brede with a grete 
bere and gryfon holding a ragged staffe, pondred fule of ragged 
staves, and for a grete crosse of St. George: for the lymning 
and portraying 1/.6s 82” This age, indeed, produced little 
beyond mere decorative painting; to this period, however, 
belongs a famous painting of the “ Dance of Death,” which was 
executed in the cloister of St. Paul’s, and which is supposed to 
have furnished the prototype of Holbein’s celebrated design. 


The Society of Architects will hold its nineteenth 
annual general meeting on Thursday next, at St. James’s Hall- 
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The Board of Education have received q bile 
from the Foreign Office intimating that an Intern 
Art and Horticultural Exhibition is to be opened alle 
on May 1, 1904. A hope is expressed that Engla , 
tribute largely to this Exhibition. ie 

The Authorities of King’s College Hoi, 
approved of the proposal to remove the hospit it 
in South London. Application will be made to be 
for an Act to contain any powers necessary to (. 
proposed removal of the hospital, and power to se’, 
lease or otherwise dispose of the present site, 


_The Corporation of London have agreed t,, 
Bridge House Estates committee 50,0co/. for i 
belonging to the estates required for widening Liq 
and Blomfield Street between Albion Place asl 
House. The money will be paid from the consolic'e 


The Metropolitan Public Gardens Assoc), 
decided, in view of its detrimental effect upon pli 
to urge the Paddington Borough Council to apa 
House of Lords against the recent judgment of ¢ 
Appeal in reference to St. Mary’s Recreation Grou| 
it was decided that a public body holding public spie 
the same rights as a private owner has of puttin, 
for the purpose of compelling adjacent owners to stb; 
buildings to a reasonable distance from the boundie 
public space, instead of building right up thereto, ; 
done in Paddington. j : 


The Architectural Association will hold a ccv 
at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Col): 
dilly, on Wednesday, October 28, at 8 o'clock. | 


M. Léon Benouville died suddenly in Parish 
last in his forty-third year. Although so young ain 
obtained high standing in the architectural profsi 
was inspector of historic monuments, member of tl 
Society of Fine Arts, vice-president of the Society of ¢ 
At the last Salon he exhibited furniture designed { 
class dwellings. 

The Late Mr. George Gilbert has bequeathech 
colour drawings and oil-paintings by his brother, t: 
John Gilbert, R.A, to the London Corporatioif 
gallery, and if declined to the Tate Gallery. 

The Boring of the Simplon Tunnel, it is expec 
finished next May, and the tunnel will be complete y 
of the year. 

The Royal Society of British Artists elected) 
the following members :—W. B. Lamond, Forbe:\ 
E. Anderson, Paul Montford, Carruthers Gould, Ci; 
Fletcher Watson. : 

The First members’ meeting of the Liverpool Ah 
Society (56th session) will be held at the Pub) 
William Brown Street, on Monday next, the 19) 
6 P.M., to hear a paper by Mr. Peter Cowell, City Ir: 
“ Venice,” illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. Joh 
F.R.I.B A., in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Marc Brunel, whose death at e 
sixty-one occurred on the 7th inst, was the secid 
I. K. Brunel, the engineer. He became a partner | | 
Wolfe Barry, and was associated in the constructio ( 
Dock, the railway bridge over the Thames at Blacl' 
the bridge recently erected at Connel Ferry, as al: ' 
Tower Bridge. val 

A Confectioner of Marseilles has brought n 
against the municipality claiming 390,009 francs div 
loss of trade owing to the smell of the tar of 1? 
paving, which flavoured his stock. | 

The Excavations in connection with Glasto 
Village, which were commenced in 1892, are to | 
next year under the joint superintendence of |! 
Bulleid, F.S.A , and Mr. H. St. George Gray. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engué 
in addition to the medals and prizes given for comrn 
discussed at the meetings of the Institution in the li: 
made the following awards in respect of other pic 
with in 1902-03 :—A Telford gold medal to George)’ 
(London); Crampton prizes to A. B. Brady (Brisba!) 
Maxwell Lawford (London); Telford premiums to T.° 
Bourne (Tien-tsin), R. H. Rhind (London), H. 
(Marikuppam), G. A. Hobler (Cairns), A. J. olds! 
bane), F. H. Frere (Derby), R. Appleyard (Lex 
Hamilton, B.Sc. (London). For students’ papers 
are:—The “James Forrest” medal and a Mille p 
Waude Thompson (Burton-on-Trent); the “Jame 
Joule” medal and a Miller prize to I. V. Bonne 
Hartlepool); Miller prizes to H, A. Bartlett Loon 
Morgan (Glasgow), H. S. Watson (London), J. W 
(Gloucester), O. B. Rattenbury (Doncaster) and C. i 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne). ae: 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

i of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
c nection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
¢ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
sf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
nde the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ithe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
a iplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Jicult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
a wer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
viders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
A)VISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ins, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Eitor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
a! the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
x! other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
nt be interested. 

athors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
nssarily be held responsible for their contents. 
amunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


ute and address of the writer—not in every case for | 


ulication, but asa guarantee of good faith. 

ssndents are requested to make their communications 
wirief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Zidence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
~ munications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
A great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
yearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ilarly requested that information of this description be 
ovarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
us, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


R HTON.—Nov. 9.—Designs are invited for a new 
t| Premiums of 50/7, 307. and 20/. will be paid to the 
sond and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
rap to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
1) On receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
7, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
trighton. 

4ROGATE.—Oct. 26.—Competitive designs are invited 
2w iron and glass pump-room and colonnade in the 
j)sardens. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Municipal 
>| Harrogate. 
(RPOOL.—The Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 
“3 invite Liverpool architects only to send in plans in 
€ ion for the proposed new Cotton Exchange. Mr. Peter 
rsecretary, 50 Brown’s Buildings. 

“°LAND.—Nov 9.—Competitive plans for the erection 
“nement of shops and workmen’s dwelling- houses 
rnd belonging to the Corporation in Fore Street are 
( Premiums of £15 155, £10 10s and £5 55. will be 
} or the sets of plans and certificate which may be 
id first, second and third respectively. Mr. W. 
Vnas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov, 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
too/., 50/. and 252. will be offered for the first, second and third 


designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland, 


TAMWORTH.—Noy. 14.—Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/., 10/, and 52 will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed recénstruction of the Wakefield’ cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 


supervise the carrying out of the works. Mr, R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield, 
WALES. — The Llwynypia Workmen’s Institute invite 


tenders for the preparation of plans and specifications of a 
workmen’s hall to seat 1,500. Secretary, Workmen’s Institute, 
Llwynypia. 

WALES.—Nov. 9.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Evelyn Road, the total expendi- 
ture, including fixtures, not to exceed £2,000. A premium of 
£10,10s will be paid for the approved design. Mr. Samuel 
Jones, clerk, Old Road, Skewen, Neath. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of an engine-shed, &c., 
at Old Oak Common, Acton, Middlesex, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr.G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station. 

ASHINGTON.—Oct. 21.—For additions to the bakery 
department, Ashington (Northumberland) Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. Mr. John Magin, secretary. 

BaTLEY.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of retaining and fence 
walls in Carlinghow Lane. Particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the Borough Surveyor, Branch Road, Batley. 

BEXHILL.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a Coronation 
clock tower upon the West Parade. Mr. George Ball, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 19.— For the erection of new district 
baths, Wakefield Road, Bradford. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford, 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 19 —For the erection of new boundary 
walls and tool-shed at the Daisy Hill Board school. Mr. Tho, 
Garbutt, clerk, School Board Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 26—For the erection of a hospital 
pavilion at the union workhouse, Horton Lane. .Mr. Fred 
Holland, architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlergate, 
Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 22.—For the erection of a school at Air 
Balloon Hill, St. George. Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, 
architects, 20 Clare Street, Bristol. 


BRISTOL.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of a new central 
library at Deanery Road, Bristol. Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
architect, 28 Woburn Place, W.C. 

Bury (LANCs)—Oct. 27.—For the taking-down and 
re-erection of shop and premises, 10 Water Street, Bury. 
Mr. Joha Haslam, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Bank Street, 
Bury. 

CAIRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
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DARFIELD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of nine houses at 
Darfield, Yorks. Mr. A, B. Linford, architect, Carlton Villa, 
Wombwell. 

DARLINGTON.—Oct. 19 —For rebuilding a boundary wall 
at the Haughton Road store-yard. Mr. George Winter, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 29.—For the pulling-down and rebuilding 
of warehouse and the refronting of shops 16 and 18 Bull Green. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 221 Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 22 —For the erection of a mill 
chimney, main flue and other work at Globe ‘Yorks, Colne 
Road, Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HULL.—Oct. 39.—For the erection of Beverley Road baths. 
Mr, A. E. White, city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILFORD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of depdt buildings, 
stables, &c., in Ley Street. Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ilford. 

IPSWICH.—Oct. 
venience at Alexandra Park. 
veyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a new station 
building at Malahide, a stationmaster’s house (two-storey) at 
Goraghwood, a stationmaster’s house (one-storey) at Hamiltons- 
bawn, for the Great Northern Railway Company,. Ireland. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Oct. 19.—For the erection of a Methodist manse 
at Kinsale. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South 
Mall, Cork, 


IRELAND.—COct. 24.—For 
Presbyterian Church, Antrim 
tect, 11 Bridge Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of a Methodist 
church and manse at Clonmel. The Rev. H. Kevin, Clonmel. 

JOHANNESBURG.—Oct. 19 —For the supply alternatively of 
gas generating plant or steam generating plant, and of gas 
motors or steam motors, with electric generators and all 
accessories, to the following specifications :—Specification 
No 2.—Section A: Gas producer plant, capable of gasifying 
74 tons of Transvaal coal per hour, with coal conveyer, clean- 
ing and cooling plant and all accessories; sections Bb, C, D 
and E: Four gas-engines, each for driving a 1,350 kw. dynamo 


29—For the erection of a public con- 
Mr. E Buckham, borough sur- 


internal alterations to First 
Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, archi- 


zi ba 
[Ocr. i a 


(2,030 B. h.-p.) ; one gas-engine for driving a 675 kw, ay 
(1,000 B. h.-p.); three gas-engines, each for driving a 67: . 
two-phase alternator (1,000 B. h-p); two motor genet 
each consisting of a 250 kw. two- phase alternator anlly 
150 kw. dynamos ; two balancers, each consisting of two tk 
dynamos. Specifications, forms of tender, and a plan \y 
site may be seen on and after September 7, at the dc 
of the Town Clerk, Johannesburg, or at the offices (\y 
Council’s consulting engineers, Messrs. Mordey & Davi 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


KENDAL.—Oct. 21.—For enlarging premises, 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Highgate, Kendal 


LEEDS.—Oct. 19.—For the provision of stalls in th) 
market hall, and for an electric lift to the hotel. Wis 
Leeming & Leeming, architects, Victoria House, 117 Vi 
Street, S.W. 

LEEDS —Oct. 24 —For the erection of boundary welg 
putting-in concrete foundations for new purifiers at Devb 
Road Gasworks. Mr. R. H. Townsley, general manage(( 
Offices, East Parade, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Oct. 23.—For erection of two distric'c 
sheds, offices and all other buildings and works im conn't 
therewith, for the tramways committee. Mr. ES tS 
Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LONDON.—Oct. 25.—For the construction at the con 
Blackwall Lane of an underground convenience for both |x 
Mr. Francis Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Greer 
Road, S E. 

LonDON.— Oct. 27.-For the erection of a block of 


Sed 


storey working-class dwellings at Jerusalem Square, 1 


Street, Hackney. Particulars at the Architect’s Depari 
Housing’Section, London County Council, 19 Charing |r 
Road, W.C. 
LONDON.— Oct. 27.—For the erection of a block of 
storey working-class dwellings and one block of seven cca 
near the junction of Nine Elms Lane and Wandsworth jo 
Particulars may be obtained at the Architect’s Deparie 
L.C.C., Housing Section, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. | 
Lonpon.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of the superstrit 
of the new postal stores at Islington. All information ny 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S|. 
MANCHESTER.— Oct. 22.—For the eae of 17 coa 
in Dashwood Road, Prestwich. All particulars mj 
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jd upon application at the Central Stores, Warwick 
e Prestwich. } 
<spEN BRIDGE —Oct. 26.—For the reconstruction of 
son bridge. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, 
f/1, Herts. 

>| NER.—For the restoration of the cemetery chapels and 
4:tion of a mortuary building in the cemetery grounds. 
s, Harrison & Ward, 66 Victoria Street, S.W. 

% TLAND.—Oct. 27.—For additions to the police station 
cland, Dorset, including the erection of six cells. and 
exc. Mr. E. Archdall Ffooks, clerk to standing joint- 
tee, Sherborne, Dorset. 

\/ TSMOUTH.— Oct. 23 —For the erection of a school of 
: epartments (boys, girls and infants) in place of the 
41 Milton school building (mixed and infants). Messrs. 
»_ Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, Landport. 
1 sEY —Oct 21.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
‘id houses in Bankhouse Lane, Pudsey, Yorks. Mr. 
elson, architect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 
(HESTER —Oct 21.—For alterations and additions to 
1 exchange, and the erection of a workshop adjoining in 
hate, Rochester. Mr. William Banks, city surveyor, 
j\ ll, Rochester. 

4 COLUMB MiNoR.—Nov. 3.— For the erection of 
ein church at St. Columb Minor, Cornwall. Mr. Samp- 
4\, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
GfLAND.—Oct. 23.—For the erection of a v 
il. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

EFFIELD —Oct. 23.—For the erection of shops and 
i:s in Gibraltar Street. Messrs. Hemsoll & Chapman, 
tts, 18 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 

LJGH.—Oct 20.—For the erection of a court-room and 
ans to existing buildings at Slough police court. Mr. 
‘1omas, county surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 
(TENHAM.—-Nov. 3.—For the construction of three 
r ound conveniences—(a) junction of Seven Sisters Road 
Fzh Road, (b) junction of Park Lane and High Road, 
in Lanes, on common, Duckett’s Green. Mr. W. H. 
“, engineer to the Urban District Council, Coombes 
- ouse, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

J_.£S.—Oct. 19 —For the erection of minister’s house at 
1 Minera, Wrexham. Mr. David Roberts, Wern Cottage, 
, 


illa at 


WALES.—Oct. 23.—For the erection of a coastguard 
detachment, consisting of houses for two men, at St. Govan’s 
Head, near Pembroke, in Pembrokeshire. The drawings and 
specification can be seen there or at the office of the Civil 
Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Pembroke Dock. 


WALES —Oct. 28 —For alterations and additions to the 
Pontygwaith and Wattstown Working-men’s Institute. Speci- 
fications, &c., can be seen at the Institute, Pontygwaith. 


WALES —Oct. 29 —For the erection of boundary walls, 
railings, &c, and formation of new playgrounds at Penydarren 
schools, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 
Aberdare. 

WALES.—Oct. 30.—For the rebuilding of the Castle inn, 
Pantywyll. Mr. C. M. Davies, 12 High Street, Merthyr. 


WALES.—Oct. 30.—For altering and refitting the interior 
of Trefgarne Owen chapel, Brawdy, Pembrokeshire, and some 
external alterations. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, architect, 
Haverfordwest. 


WESTMINSTER.— Oct. 28 —For the reconstruction of slipper 
baths at the Marshall Street establishment, including the pro- 
vision and fixing of new baths, valves and supply pipes, also 
new floor and sanitary work. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Works Department, Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


THE Wandsworth Council have under consideration a 
scheme for providing bath-houses as distinct from swimming- 
baths. Municipal baths invariably comprise one or more 
swimming-baths and a number of slipper-baths__ It is proposed 
+n Wandsworth to build a series of slipper-baths in a separate 
building, and to erect these bath-houses in poor populous 
quarters, available for the use of the inhabitants at moderate 
charges. Twenty or more such bath-houses could be provided 
for the cost of a single institution like the modern baths and 
washhouses. Some time ago an architect, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the number and variety of municipal 
baths and washhouses he has constructed, wrote in favour of 
spreading out in sections throughout a district the various 
things which are now grouped in huge buildings under the 
general name of baths and washhouses. It remains to be seen 
whether Wandsworth will begin to carry out the idea. 
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TENDERS. 


SS} 
BRISTOL, i 
For the supply of electrical plant. 
Accepted tenders, 


: BD LGT Or, Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., boilers + aula: 30 
For the erection of a shelter round the bandstand on the Alley, Maclellan & Co., condensing plant b28s | 
Princes Parade. Mr. E. R. MATTHEWS, borough Oliver & Co., Ltd, arc lamps . E Rea 2,356 
surveyor. British Westinghouse aaa and Manufac. ~~ | 

: OE turing Co td., exciters 6 : i 2 

Re eg Gee British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- tal 
T. Sykes & Co., Guiseley, ironfounder - £875 0 oO turing Co., Ltd., transformers : 7233 
Sampson & Siddall, mason, : fd 26 1 20 C. A. Hayes, erection of arc lamp standards 575} 
Sampson & Siddall, bricklayer 368 10 oO Newton Electrical Engineering Co »  letels 
E,.E Yeomans, joiner BA aL Tae 7, motors . . . > 0 eo 
2 ae e J. P. Hall & Sons, pumps ‘ j alae 08 | 
ne tay & Co,, glazing ae oe g Ferranti, Ltd., switchgear : ae be : 
W. A. W alker, plumber LER sy hed Doulton & Co, Ltd, water-softening plant , 352 8 
T. Riley, painter . 163) Bes G)s 1) i 
J. Dogson & Son, tiler 44.0 0 


For the ironwork in connection with erection of a shelter round 
Messrs. MANGNALL& 


the bandstand on Prince’s Parade. 


LITTLEWOODS, architects, 42 Spring 


chester. 
Lion Foundry Company 
H. Barrett & Sons 
J. Monk . : 
Wright & Sons. 
Storr & Sons : E : 
Norton Bros. . : : : . 
J. Allen, sen. & Co. . 
Naylor Bros. 
Heenan & Froude 
J. Gill : j 
R. Bailey & Son 
D. Powner : : 
Schofield & Hancox . 
Sloan & Davison 
J.& A. Law 
T. W. Ward 
jones & Sons . ‘ 
T. & F. Everingham 
A. Dougill & Co. : ‘ 
T. W. SYKES, Guiseley (accefted ) 


CAMBERLEY. 
For drainage and street works in Upper Park Road, Camt- 


Surrey. Mr. F. C. UREN, surveyor, Hich < 
Gardens, Man- Cambeilen : a ' 
Osenton  . ; : ? : ; : £640 ) 
. LBy00!0.660 H. Prescott & Co. P ; pe ees33 |) 
abt FOO m0. Free Bros. . < A : : : : 540 } 
1,418 (ore) Wistie Wheeler 473 } 
1,398 Ouro: W. Norris a 460 ) 
1,299 IO oO Te Purnerier. + 419) 
1,361 foyeere) Mott & Sons ti ° . A » AIO} 
Tov tas R. CUNNINGHAM, Fleet (accepted) , 388 | 
15245) 3) 40 
iMeMiey. 6) 

TD 3 Pome CARLISLE. | 
1,135 2 ° | For the erection of four houses in Eldred Street. Mr. }) 
; poe i ? HODGKINSON, architect, 9 Lowther Street, Carlisle, | 
1, 38 Io © Accepted tenders. | 
1,030 0 oO Gordon & Logan, Lamplugh Street, builder > £405 | 

950 16 oO S. Ferguson & Son, Denton Street, plasterer 104 

950 0 Oo J. W. Smith, Globe Lane, plumber . go 
940 0 oO J. Hewitson, St. Nicholas, slater oa EOS - | 

O32/s 05/0 S. Allan, Globe Lane, painter . =) toys O 
875520 © J. & J. Wharton, Mary Street, ironfounder 18 | 


SPRAGUE & Co., Lta., | 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports, 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 

envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELEGTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH, 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & cO., © CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.QO. 
“ Quantities *’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘“Oldacres, London.”' 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 


39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
3Z PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. _ 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvus. Panels, &c., and Ar’ ists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL SOLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat Kaw Si., Fleet St., E.¢, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED| 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


FERRO-GALLIC 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Telephone No, 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., Tribrach, London.” | 
ee 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, cctwicer. 2" iarte 


M O N OG RAM S; Complete, with box, pad 


and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. | 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 L'very St. Birmingham. | 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORT 
ARCHITEC- hh. 


DRAWING OFFIC, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kis 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papel 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind) 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, } 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVE! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCK! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGR/E 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMIL 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHER 

Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bri 
WESTMI 


Telephone No. 185 aoe Ee 
| Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, Lt 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTO: 


| 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & ( 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bolte 
Telegrams, ‘‘ PURSE, NOTTINGHAM. | 


WASHED COKE BREE! 


soreened and graded to sui: 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


a : 
‘Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own vals le 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, t v0 
or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. — 


Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 


ly, CLOKE BROTHERS, ah 
| a ct and Breeze ‘Merchants | 
3 St. Augustine’s | 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. ! 


Telegrams, “ Clokeful, London.” | 


’ TERRA-COT 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED 


yor. 16, 1903.) 


CHORLEY. 
the supply and delivery of 


eter cast-iron pipes, Chorley, Lancs. 
: ace & Sons, LTD., Bonlea Foundry, Thormaby-on-Tees 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


i1 


sss 


DARTMOUTH. 


200 3-inch and 100 4-inch | For the erection of retaining walls, steps, piers, &c., in_con- 
nection with the Manor House improvements at South 
Town, Dartmouth, and the pulling-down and removal of 


(accepted). the dwelling- house and buildings now on the site. Mr. 
ARTHUR SMITH, peniok 
R. T. Pillar : . £256 10° oO 
CROYDON. S H. Watts : 220 0 O 
the erection of a sorting office at Thornton Heath. . C, PILLAR, Castle House (accepted) 200 O O 
Pratt. . - : : : £21159 Oo O, 
i; |, Leney & Sons. - : : 1,640 0 oO 
. H. Lorden & Son 1,588 o Oo 
‘Ouittenton 1,570 9 0 HALIFAX. 
| | Ferguson & Co. 1,549 © ©! For the erection of silversmiths’ works at Mile Cross, Halifax. 
|B. Bawerks . Eh anne wih Messrs. JOSEPH F. WALSH & GRAHAM NICHOLAS, archi- 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. Ty59.5m5 Ou 1° tects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
‘eechley & Smith . i510) O80 
( Ansell . 1,500 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
| Jackson 1,498 0 Oo T. Mitchell, Warley Town, mason. 
‘uett & Steel . 1,470 0 0 Fielding & Bottomley, South Parade, joiner. 
Hollingworth 1,445 9 0 R. P. Stafford, King Cross Street, plumber. 
1, Akers & Co. 1,389 0 oO Rushworth & Firth, New Bank, slater and plasterer. 
))STER BROS. (accepted) . 1,368 0 oO J. Berry, New Bank, iron and steel. 


| 
DRINGHOUSES. 
¢ 


G. Greenwood & Sons, New Brunswick Street, concreter. 


Heywood & 


sewerage works at Dringhouses, in the county of York. 


Messrs. FAIRBANK & SON, engineers, Lendal Chambers, 


i York. 
‘nes Bros. ‘ 
’ Balmforth 
urker & Sharp 
‘Imundson & Wyatt 
laswick & Sons 
jorley & Sons. 
1 ' Bell 
. Binns . 
ee & Co. 
| Palframan 
(aham & Sons 
{ Birkill . 
)..& G, Harris:. 
) Dickinson . 
; U. SIMPSON, “Burton Leonard, 
s necenree} : ; ; 


Co. Huddersfield, patent glazing. 


HIPPERHOLME. 
- £2,434 17 6 | For street works. Mr. GEO. W. THOMPSON, surveyor, Hipper- 
- 2,275 5 6 holme, Yorks. 
1,984 mint Supplying flags, &c. 
1a ae Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. eS Loa te: 
11934 Seo: J. Brooke & Sons, Ltd... 38°12 2 
1,845 os Walker & Co. : 38; 1. 8 
UIE «9 Rd S. Wilkinson . ae tr 
Gos " g| 1. TURNER & SONS (accepted) 31 1 2 
1,704) 228 33 J. Brooke & Sons . . : 49 0 @ 
1,709. 9: oO T. Turner & Sons, Ltd. 1350°0 
1,645 “2 9 S. Mitchell 2 TOVI5 (oO 
' « dsO34¥ 2s oz A. Midgley 9 10 0 
Leeds Kenyon Bros. A 67.510 
E5542 87 S, WILKINSON (a cepted) 6e.040 


ir Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


i, TAR PAVING, 


rificial Stone § Mosaic, 
‘Moulded or Plain, 


1 SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
we Manufacturers & Contractors. 


| 
( W. HOBMAN & CO. 
I TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.E. 


- 
'TCHELL & CO. 


‘Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
C PHOUSE, 5GLUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.6, 


y escription of ironwork for the Rtiador and 

i of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
ivate Buildings, &c. 

fran Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


‘PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


0 SN JAW 


1 descriptive Catalogue, addres: the Patentee— 


: - L 
HE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF, 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


= LIVERPOOL. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


— 


OLDEST HOUSEin the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


_ dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAs. Wasson, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


| Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Addres 
“Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 321530. 


| FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables. Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


BOE 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


tT FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


| CONTRACTOR TO ‘8 
|H.M. GOVERNMENT. ~ 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT J ue 
HAMPSTEAD. LANCASTER. F 
For the erection of tenements, stabling, sheds, workshops, &c, | For the erection of a cricket ee bowling pavili 
at the new depét and stoneyard at Lymington Road, Lune Road ground. Is PARKINSON, Be OR) te 
Finchley Road. Mr. O. E. WINTER, borough engineer. 67 Church Street, lances archit:t 
x ie a : ; : £23; 4490 0 O W. Huntincton & Sons, Lancaster (accepted). £750 de 
: : ‘ ; : : g00 0 oO 
COR wPricemiae, “ ‘ 3 % é + 20,403 Oh G) | 
Sabey & Son 0)... ¢ium Ge a) ee im ch tae yee.390+1 0 fo LEYTON. 
W. J. Kin : Besar . : 5 20,2 Oo O | 
ey & ce Soi: SUN Sv gue oe ile Bn mor a supply and erection of about 700 yards of split. 
encing 7 feet high, with one double-hun t 
Gellett & Sons : ; : ; . 2 £G,860 0" 0 8 gate and ga. 
KoNEAe : i : : ; 19;529 Giles posts. Mr. WILLIAM Dawson, iat 
Gough & Co. . : : : : : ; 19,484 oy S J. Ruggles : : - + A69 ic 
J. T. Brooker : ‘ ; -_ 
Oldrey & Sons : : é : ; eT; 2G7,80 ONO A.T + 400 1) 
urner & Son. “ : 4 A 
H.L. Holloway . : ; 3 = 1816;973.0. O Rowlandane weed. 1g 
Patman & Fotheringham : / : FEEL O75. 3 OURO M. Marsh i ‘ ° 2 ay aeimmcO 1) it 
Thomas edge re pie eee ade, ¥85683°910 0 Brees Ses noes Ee 
2 J. & S. Agate 5 F 
Leslie & Co. Rie tee de ue lS, 330'0..O R. Batchelle ees 4 
Chessum & Sons . ; é : ; Ha Uskpestsy Xe) Ho) EC. Wut c 1’ Wh f B 406 1) ¢ 
Dearing: Sons oe. este) aves he 2) 80,203 Oa oy Eytan ar asingstoke (ae 
jiPatsonsmemes: ; : 2 ; 5 IGRY Ce). (6) ZIDIN : 403 1: 
J. Appleby & Sons . , : : : . 18,166 0 oO 
H. Knight & Son*. : ; ; f ah OM LOMO 
J. Fergusson & Co. : ; : é 22 0k7,607.70 10 LONDON. 
S. E. Moss & Co. . : 17,086 o o| For providing and laying about 5,000 yards of tar pavingo 
* Recommended for acceptance. footways at Bowes Road (East), Bowes Park, and Bee: 
Road (West), New Southgate. Mr. C. Grirrin Laws 
surveyor, 
TRELAND. GODDARD & Co, Great Northern Railway Depot, 
For the erection of sixteen labourers’ cottages throughout the Caledonian Road, N. (accepted). 
Nass rural district. 
J. Wyse ; c : , : , 0 74158 0° © 2 
jefaylor®? . Riley a > (aoa Meee tee SS. 10;hO MARE 
J. Slattery . z : ‘ ; f F . 153 10 o| For the erection of ten houses. Messrs, GaRLICK & Wy: 
architects, mee Road, Mare 
ins ee hash « 
For the cleaning down and painting the interior and exterior Norgrove : "a eee a dl 
of the judge’s lodgings, Hyde Terrace. J. Waine . —— ts 2,827 de 
E. GREAVES, 222 Woodhouse Street (accepted) . £63 0 0 Wilson: Roberto . a 2,775 an 
For the erection of a boundary wall and entrance- gates at the Vessey, Openshaw & Vessey 5 4 . » 2750 “cle 
new workshops, Street Lighting Department, Springwell S. Robinson & Sons . ; : 4 ; » eyra7 cle 
Street. Clayton Bros.: . : : : : . «2,650 cic 
W. WADE, 125 Hyde Park Road, ie swe Sparrow ¢ = 29508 It 
Leeds (accepted) . ; 261 I2 WooDIwIss & CHADWICK ace, opted A reel “ 
3 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and GC. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
a Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STA 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavit 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. | 
ARTIF iGi AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wint 
Dressings, &C. Fireproof Floors and Stairs 

F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, NI 
erect elit cette eliciteerilatmmaii ce 


EA FOR ALL CLIMA: 
: WATER-PROOF. ROT-PRO’ 
is INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JorstTs. Placed under Floor Boards ExIv 
Damp and DEADENS Sound. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED ie 


Ww. SALTER @& COC 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X: 


wel 


MORLEY. 


ie construction of an exit staircase at the Co-operative 
‘all, Morley. Messrs. CASTLE & SON, architects, Cleck- 
2aton. 

}:wsoME, ASKHAM & Co., Anchor Foundry, Batley 

. Carr, Dewsbury (accepted). 


NELSON. 


iret works in Lowther Street. Mr. B. BALL, A.M.LCE, 
rough engineer and surveyor. 
| W. ARMSTRONG, 6 Vernon Street (accefied ). 


| 
| NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. 
-'e construction of an elevated reservoir in ferro-concrete 


the water-pumping station at Newton-le-Willows, to 
ld 300,000 gallons of water. 

V uBitT & Co, 258 Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
\n (accepled) : c : 5 FAG )ete) 1) 


r 


SCOTLAND. 
loairs to farm steading at Ardmedden, near O!ldmeldrum. 
ir, WILLIAM CLARK, architect, Methlick. 
Accepted tenders. 
Paterson & Marshall, Pitmedden, Udny, mason. 
F. Fraser, Hillbrae, Methlick, carpenter, 
ith, Craigdam, Tarves-by-Old Meldrum, slater. 
Total, £321 17s. 


(Sm 


{> construction of a new timber dolphin at the south-west 
qmer of the ferry passenger pier, Burntisland. Mr. 
BERT HENDERSON, engineer, 5 High Street, Burntis- 
lid. 

.fenderson . . - : : A 43231010 
.,HALMERS, Burntisland (accepted) 270010 rd 


},nters’ work of nurses’ home and pathological laboratory 
rw being erected at Woodilee Asylum, Lenzie, Glasgow. 
AWRIE & Co., 130 Wellington Street (ac- 


—| 
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nT ia, — 


SEDBERGH. 


For the erection of new premises at Sedbergh, for the Lan- 
caster Banking Company, Ltd. Mr. J. PARKINSON, 
architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Accepted tenders. 
Brassington Bros. & Corney, Sedbergh, mason 


and slater. - : - £1,261 0 o 
J. Dent, Sedbergh, joiner . : : : AT Tan OmO 
R. B. Abbott, Morecambe, plumber. 2 : 158 11 o 


SELBY. 

For lifting existing Yorkshire setts and constructing about 

240 square yards of whinstone sett paving, &c. Mr. 
BRUCE MCG. GRay, town surveyor. 

G. Curtis. - : : : : 


; - £181 10 o 
S. Speight . : : : ; 5 GLY Wey Lo; 
D. Speight . - : . : : : LOS Onno 
D. & S. Speight . : é : : : - 168 0 o 
W Illingworth , , : : : : of BIS Kale i) 
G. Brunton . é : : c F ‘ we r490 Ono 
W. WADDINGTON, Castleford (accepted) we l32) 05.0 


SHERINGHAM. 


For street works for the Urban District Council. Nir be Ie 
GOLDIE, surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 
West Cliffe—Baker, £54 7s. 11d. 
The Driftway.—Baker, £195 175. 7d. 
Crown Inn Plain.—Edwards, £255. 
Church Street.—Baker, £27 18s. 
South Street.—Edwards, £267. 
Vincent Road.—Edwards, £404. 
George Street.—Edwards, £138. 
Cremer Street.—Burgoyne, £112 19s. 10d. 
Church Street —Burgoyne, £23. 
Victoria Street.—Rackham, £203. 
Leicester Place.-—Baker, £48 I0s.$ 


— | 


gtd) . . - £448 14 0 Passage No. 2.—Rackham, £115. 
SEVENOAKS. SITTINGBOURNE. 
t construction of the Kemsing sewerage works, consist- | For the construction of a roadway to the small-pox hospital 
| of about two miles of stoneware pipe sewers. site, 
| RAYNER, Croydon (accepted) . E . £1,239 0 oO W. LOCKHART (accepted) , 5 é : L692, 0 Oo 
CITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY - 
VONS.PHILUPS CABLES, = BALDWINS, Lro. 
¥! ~ oe ae FORMERLY 


fESTED CUARANTEED~ 
WTE FOR PRick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


N: PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 


| OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


«DON STONE. 


ER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
cis of BUILDING andORNAM ENTAL WORK 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


vy its use for upwards of three centuries. 
vive tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
WV REAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLowuR. 
| Prices and other Particulars apply to 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


«| VELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
Se 


blin Bossi 
i Marble Mantel-Pieces. 


utiful long-lost art revived. 
x Mples accuralely Restored 
/SHARP & EMERY, 


‘¢: Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. 


Ui KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
_ ‘FORD STREET, LONDON. 


JELLIWELL 


‘ERFECTION SYSTEM” 


Pees 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CoO. 


RAMANA AA 


LXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. HYDRAULIC, 


i ‘ly bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 


ENT GLAZING ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS ~~ Of ALL KINDS OF 


, YORKS, DIRECT COUPLED TRONWORK. 
(+ TLVICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. ELECTRIC LIFTS. + AN KS & CISTE RNS. 
co lala 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’” CORRUGATED 


AND 


- PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


| TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON RO 


LYANIZERS 


STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 


erial Builamngs, Ludgate Circus, F.C, H AN D POWER. J 5 FENCH URCH STREET, E.C. 
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ne  llltttiti‘i‘*™ 
WORTHING. : 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
For alterations to Sowerby Bridge town hall. 
SON, architect, Sowerby bridge, Yorks. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Riley, Clifton Street, mason. 
H. Whiteley, Rishworth, joiner. 
A. Farrar, West Street, plumber. 
G. Whiteley, West Street, plasterer. 
E. Whitehead & Co., West Street, painting and decorating. 


Mr. S. WILKIN- 


TONBRIDGE. 

For constructing new surface-water sewers, Kent. Mr. Wo. 
LAURENCE BRADLEY, engineer. 

Strange & Sons ; : SL BO Cr Oo 
K. C. Jarvis + 22,850) 502 0 
Dixon & Co. 2,708 Oo O 
Punnett & Sons ZAST | On 0 
Martin & Co. . 2,397 9 9 
Arnold & Sons. 2 BlOn) On© 
W. Iles D220" 0% 0 

WALSALL. 

For street works in Borneo Street. 

J. ATKINS, Ryecroft Hill (accepted ) = £305 0} 0 


WIN WICK. 
For laying a fire-main at the county asylum, Winwick, near 
Warrington, Lancashire. 
Webster & Winstanley, Wigan. 
Heaton Bros. & Son, St. Helens. 
Water Department of the Warrington Corporation (accepted ). 
R. A. Crowe, Manchester. 
T. Stringer, Warrington. 
W. Rose & Co., Salford. 
L. Hill, Liverpool. 
Bennie & Thompson 
Shawcross & Orr, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


&c,, Balfour Crescent, for the Corporation. 
4 Tho 10 


95 16 


For street works, 
J. Owens. 
H. R. READING, 


(>) 


Wolverhampton ( accepted ) 


For the erection of an iron bridge at Worthin 


For {sewerage works in Wakefield Road and one place 


g, Norfolk, ie 


E. J. SILCOCK, engineer, King Street, King’s Lynr 
Dodman & Co. . 3 Fi : ae ra 
J. W. Collins ea ; a8 oO « 
Barnes & Pye : os: ( 
J. Springall . : ieo.10 i 
Rogers & Wood . : s : : : ae | 
T,. H. BLYTH, Foulsham, Norfolk (accepted) . 694 9 


YORKS. 


Featherstone. Mr. FREDERICK B, ROTHERA, surveyor, 


Ives & Co. . of 
: * £409 0 

J. Benton + 349 151 
A. Gates . « 269 14 
J. Totty . : : . : 1220 10 
W. Broadhead . 5 ‘ 4 Fi 2172 
G. CLEMENTS, Featherstone (accepled) . 26 12 


Received too late for Classtfication, 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For exterior painting at the Turin Street school, 


C, Willmott & Son : .-  ERES <0 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. : : ‘ + 499 0 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . : <= mes 0 
W. Silk & Son : E ; Fr fomane) 
Woollaston Bros. : : xO), 0 
A. Porter - A 5 - 446 0 
W. Chappell : : . : Sip) 9 
WALES BROS. (accepted ) 5 327 0} 
MEssrs. R. CUNDALL & SONS, LTD., folding machine a) 
oil-engine makers, Shipley, whose works were destroyed by f/ 


in July last, have secured land in the immediate vicinity, sot} 
23 acres in extent, on which they are erecting much larg- 
premises, of which. the main building, which is for (} 
engineering department, is 400 feet long by 120 feet wide, al 
will be completed in a few weeks, and a separate building; 
already finished which is destined for the pattern-making al 
wood-working department, and is 90 feet square. The mt 
modern machinery, labour-saving appliances and plant will 2 
installed throughout. | 


——— 


6. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD 


ESTABLISHED 13861. 


Works: 
Celderd Road, 
Leeds; and 
Queenboro’, 
Kent. 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENT 
EXECUTED IN ALL PA 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us att 
Holborn (Messrs. 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. 


Overhead 


PE 


For use in 


TRAVELLER, 


In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. 


VAUGHAN & SON, 


WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


AND 
LONDON : 


Bradshaw & Co., 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


PORTS 


| 


ALFRED WALKER & SON, | 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECI 


he Surveyors’ Institute, 
A. Waterhouse & Son, Archit 


References for Durability on Application. 


Trav 


LTD. Royal Iron Works, West Gorton, MANG 


Telegrams, “ VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” 


BRADSHAW’S ASPHA 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAV 


-E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 

N; & RAY ST., FARRINGDO} 

LONDON, B.C, Teélephone, 274 F 
sae le 


MAHOGANY, 
5 BACKHILL, HATTON GARDE 


Telegrams, ‘‘ 8newin, London."' 
7 Upper James St., Colden Sq:, London, ag | 
14 King Street, Leeds. | 

ALISTS IN 


FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES. 


THE COUNTRY. | 
London, and Prudential Builir 

ects). 
Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King 8t.,e 


S, 
RTS OF 


Also Makers of 


OVERHEAD. ELECTRIC 
CRANES, 


elling Crane 


| OVERHEAD ROPE 


| CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 ewts. t0 5 


CRANES. 5 


Telephone, 5113 OENTRAL. 


ING. ae 
_ - BRISTOL: 
Cc. Bradshaw 


Chapel Street, St. 


MOUTH: 
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TRADE NOTES. 


more fires speedily extinguished by the 
in Yorkshire have just been reported to Messrs. 
Co, of Radcliffe, proprietors of the “ Titan” 


7 “Titan” 


kl 
y) Mills & 
k!*. 
N5eptember 26 a fire was found to have broken out in 
5 n chamber at the Arkwright Mill, Hamer, Rochdale. 
1 has recently been fitted with the ‘‘ Titan” sprinkler, 
+ as not until the sprinkler alarm gong sounded, owing 
yal sprinklers having commenced to throw water on the 
s hat anybody was conscious of the fire. The fire was 
» to the cotton and was completely extinguished. 
Ivegret that in our notice of the opening of the new 
b ough Theatre we omitted to mention that Messrs. F 
“1 & Co, of “ Impermeable” Stone Works, Coopersale 
|, Homerton, manufacturers of impermeable concrete 
< and artificial stone stairs, steps, cills, copings, &c., 
'e manufacturers of the whole of the artificial stone 
42s, and that Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd, of 57 and 60 
c1 Viaduct, carried out all the beautiful mosaic work, 
1 ing been selected by the architect owing to its durable 
ti, only the hardest marbles of their respective kinds 
; sed in its construction. 
+ B. and S. Folding Gate Company, of 19, 20 and 
oer Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, sole manufacturers 
«B. and S. patent folding gates, have recently secured 
fowing contracts for the supply of their folding gates, 
4;doors and shutters, &c.:—Pal/ Mall Gazette building, 
¢ Street, W., five B. and S. patent folding gates and 
. innear -steel rolling shutters; Corporation of Leicester 
ring station, four Kinnear steel rolling doors; Corpora- 
Manchester, Stuart Street generating station, one 
er steel rolling door; the Underground Electric Rail- 
; London, Ltd., generating station, Lots Road, Chelsea, 
t innear doors; Corporation of Lowestoft, car sheds, one 
u(r steel rolling door in addition to those already fixed; 
“ation of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 13 Kinnear steel 
» doots; Corporation of Burnley, car sheds, twenty-two 
ur steel rolling shutters; Corporation of Rochdale, 
gold car shed, twenty Kinnear steel rolling doors; 
siation of Colchester, car sheds, six Kinnear steel rolling 
ts; Corporation of Derby, car sheds, nine Kinnear steel 
n doors; Admiralty Buildings extension, Whitehall, eight 
1 S. patent folding gates. As an instance of the many 
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classes of work for which these shutters are used, the Company 
direct our attention to the fact that t! ey recently supplied 
four of them to a coach and motor car house at a large 
range of private stables at Addlestone. They have also a 
contract in hand at the present time for nine shutters for the 
principal entrances and windows on the ground floor of a large 
private mansion in Ireland. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new Sunday school in connection with the Cheetham 
Hill Congregational church, which has been erected at a cast 
of 1,800/., was opened on the 3rd inst. 

As a result of the recent heavy rains twelve of the arches 
of the massive stone viaduct, 40 feet high, which crosses the 
western valley of Monmouthshire at Risca have collapsed. 
It is feared that other arches over the river Ebbw will also 
give way. 

On the 8th inst. the Bishop of Leicester dedicated. the 
restored south aisle of the church of Holy Trinity, Rothwell. 
This is the third section to be completed of the important work 
of restoration of the fine old church, and the event excited a 
large amount of local interest. 

THE LoNDON COUNTY COUNCIL have approved the estimate 
of 1,340,000/. for the construction of a tunnel under the Thames 
between Rotherhithe and Shadwell, and authorised the com- 
mittee to prepare the specifications and plans and to take other 
steps for carrying out the work. 

THE housing committee of the Marylebone Borough Council 
reported on Tuesday that they had prepared a scheme under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act for submission to the 
London County Council. It is proposed to acquire, at an 
estimated cost of 23,000/, an area in Devonshire Place, 
Devonshire Street and Salisbury Street, and erect thereon four 
blocks of dwellings to contain 360 rooms and eleven shops. 

IN the Birmingham Architectural Association’s annual 
report, just issued, it is stated that the question of registration 
had been much discussed, but, owing to opposition in the pro- 
fession, the prospects of a Bill being passed are for the present 
remote. The report also states that an advisory committee 
has been appointed, the business of which is to consider and 
advise the Council on matters such as professional practice, 


| TELEGRAMS: 
/OOLITE, 
OOLITE, 
OOLITE, 
OOLITE, 


LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


BATH STONE FIRMS, L"” 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W 


BATE. 


QUARRIES: |: gle greg’ QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. UY” ot es\e: BOX GROUND. 
arr, Feo 
¢ CORSHAM DOWN. OF eo Hpre™ ‘COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. t's Wee tobe STOKE GROUND. 
“=~ _| FARLEIGH DOWN. aE cotained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
DE Maa, | BRADFORD. Yr ON The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, PORTLAND. ia A a 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


(WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


“ Wherever the Pasteur Finer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 


SEND FOR LIST “A.Q.”’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


iEFRIES & SONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.C. 


HE PASTEUR FILTER 


132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
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questions raised by the Master Builders’ Association, and 
questions referred to it by the Council. A protest has been 
made against the licensing committee’s new by-laws regulating 
the building of public-houses and alterations to existing ones. 


THE new church for the populous district of Malvern Link 
known as Newtown was dedicated by the Bishop of Worcester 
on the 3rd inst. The Church of the Ascension is subject to the 
parish church of St. Matthias, which is situated but a short 
distance below the new church. The choir is 18 feet wide, 
36 feet long and 36 feet high. In place of an east window 
there are paintings representing the Incarnation. The altar 
screen is composed of elaborately ornamental ironwork in black 
and gold, surmounted with a triptych representing the 
Crucifixion. There is a carved pulpit and a lectern. In lieu 
of aisles there is a stone arcade built in the walls on either 
side, at a height of 13 feet from the floor. There are sittings 
for 400, At the west end there is a small tower containing 
a baptistery, the font being ornamented with paintings and 
carved figures, an organ chamber, and the belfry in its three 
successive stages. The vestry is constructed underneath the 
choir. 

A NEW town hall was opened at Oundle, Northants, on the 
ythinst. The front of the building is of stone, with Weldon stone 
facings. On entering, a vestibule is reached by a few steps, 
and on either side are cloak-rooms, &c. From the vestibule a 
staircase leads to a gallery, which looks upon the main hall, but 
can easily be shut off by sliding glazed sashes. The main hall, 
a handsome room, is about 60 feet by 4o feet, and a convenient 
stage, 13 feet deep, is also provided. Beneath the stage is a 
dressing-room. ‘The roof is of matchboarding, perforated for 
ornamentation and ventilation purposes A system of hot-air 
heating has been arranged. The new hall promises to prove a 
convenient room in which to hold concerts, lectures, &c. It is 
in fact, a better room than the town has yet possessed; and it 
is hoped it will prove a great success. The original scheme, 
with furnishing, &c., was estimated to cost 2,500/, but it was 
afterwards somewhat modified, and two retiring-rooms from the 
stage and other minor matters were deferred, and the cost thus 
reduced by several hundreds of pounds. The contract for the 
present work was 1,523/. 


At Hanley on Monday, October 12, a fire test of Uralite 
was carried out on ground adjoining the Grand hotel (by kind 
permission of the manager), in the presence of a number of 
members of the North Staffordshire Institute of Mining 


and Mechanical Engineers, borough surveyors, architects. 
other gentlemen interested in fireproof building aie 
The test consisted of an ordinary partition constructe 
timber protected by Uralite slabs, against which a hy a 
wood soaked in petroleum was erected and set fire to 
temperature to which one side of this partition was sybj : 
at times reached 1,850 degrees, whilst the other side a 
partition remained at atmospheric temperature In the he 
of this raging fire was also placed a deed box Constructe| 
timber and Uralite. Inside this box paraffin, wax fut 
metal and sulphur, also a bundle of papers, were placed ‘Te 
fire was afterwards extinguished and the box Opened ; the 


: 
tents were examined and found unharmed, and fhe incall 
the box was not even warm to the hand. The spect), 
expressed great satisfaction at the result, and predicted 4 ; 
future for Uralite in the pottery district, where a Peres, r 
building material is greatly needed for a variety of ool 


I 


. 
ff 
i 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. | 


MR_ RITCHIE, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, has I 
gested the 27th inst. as the date on which he should per 
the opening ceremony of Pwllheli harbour works, — 

THE mayor of Deptford (Mr. Councillor Alexander Dict) 
laid, on Wednesday afternoon, the foundation-stone of ab 
town hall for the borough, which is to be erected on a cer 
site in the New Cross Road. i! 

A SCHOOL to cost nearly 5,oco/, and having over twa 
classrooms, is to be built by the King Cross Wesley 
Halifax ; 116 ladies took part in the sod-cutting cerenn 
and each contributed a piece of gold. 

THE corner-stone of the new church which is to be bu! 
the Whaley Bridge end of the parish of Chapel-en-le- |i 
was laid on the 3rd inst. The building, which will be ni\ 
Christ Church, will be of a plain character, and is estimat) 
cost about 800/. and seat about 250 persons. A tower wi\l 
added when funds admit. 

THE corner-stone has been laid of a new cli 
in Whittaker Lane, Heaton Park, to be dedicate) 
St. Hilda. The church is to be built in a thinly-popule 
working-class district of the parish of Prestwich, and | 
accommodate at first some 315 persons. The proposed ol: 


COUNTRY |48, Osnaburgh Street, ; 


REGENT’S PARK, 


Y, 
LONDON, N.W. / MANUFACTUI: 


Telegrams : ‘‘STRODES LONDON.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE, KINLEITH, NEAR “DINBURGH. 
“CHRIS? CRUBCH, HOLLOWAY, DERBYSHIRE. 


VICABAGE HOUSE, HOLLOWAY, DERBYSHIRE. 


AIR OF COTTAGSS, DEVIL’s BRIDGE, CARDIGAN. 
; 
\ 


HOUSE NEAR BARNSLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


; CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: SOUTH AISLE. 
} 


pn] 


=| 
co. Later on it is intended to add a chancel to the 
.|»w to be erected, at an additional cost of some 2,000/, 


\PACTORY progress is being made with the rebuilding 
wBridge. A temporary footpath has been erected on 
oh side, while the demolition of the massive granite 
e has been completed, and the property necessary for 
ined bridge bought and cleared. The bridge now 
‘constructed was opened in 1839, and itseif took the 
9 ne built by Queen Matilda, and which for generations 
eldest stone bridge in the country. 

jixton Urban District Council an offer of 9757. from the 
youncil for repair of the main roads and footpaths was 
e Messrs. Hill & Sons, engineers, Manchester, wrote 
raat the work of constructing the new Stanley Moor 
9 which will cost 100,000/., would be shortly com- 
< Contracts were sealed with Messrs. G. & T. Earle 
eupply of cement, with Messrs. Oates & Green for 
ai with the Staveley Coal and Iron Company for cast- 
fe 

{ECIAL meeting of the parishioners of St. Peter’s 
h 3urnley, has been held to consider alterations at the 
.. These include the taking out of the west gallery, 
lis now been done, the erection of a clergy vestry, the 
xf the baptistery under the tower, the installation of the 
eight, &c., estimated to cost about 4,000/. The Bishop 
(¢xyns) presided, and explained that there was a recom- 
itn from the church officers to modify the scheme now 
dind to pull down the south gallery and extend the 
glery to the west end of the church. This, he said, 
j2an a net loss of seventy-six sittings. The recom- 
itn was adopted, and it was also decided to remove the 
fm the north to the south side of the church. 


THE new public baths which are to be built at a cost of 
75,co°2. by the Liverpool Corporation, if the City Council 
adopts the scheme, will be among the finest in the country. 
The accommodation consists of one swimming bath 150 feet 
by 50 feet, one 75 feet by 4o feet and one 60 feet by 40 feet, 
and one 69 feet by 39 feet (for ladies); 125 private slipper, 
spray and hydropathic baths; two suites of Turkish baths, one 
to accommodate fifty-six gentlemen and the other eighteen 
ladies, and two suites of Russian baths for ladies and gentle- 
men. Between 500 and 600 bathers will be accommodated at 
one time. Consideration of the scheme is postponed for a 
month in accordance with the City Council’s standing order. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. R. MELHUISH, SONS & Co, of Fetter Lane, have 
issued in very attractive form their new catalogue of iron- 
mongery, electrical supplies, &c. This useful and compendious 
volume of upwards of 300 pages contains some thousands of 
illustrations of all kinds of useful furnishing and other iron- 
mongery, bolts, nuts, door springs, draught excluders, turnery, 
lightning conductors, stable fittings, ventilators, chimney-pots, 
smoke cures, tallboys, cowls, &c , gas stoves, gas and electric 
fittings, electric batteries and numerous other goods of an 
equally diverse character. 


A CREMATORIUM FOR THE CITY OF LONDON. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday of the first 
crematorium to be erected within any cemetery in the United 
Kingdom. The ceremony was performed by Mr. Robert W. 
Edwards, chairman of the sanitary committee of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, and excited a large amount of 
interest. The site selected is within the area of the City of 
London Necropolis at Little Ilford, and the work is being 
carried out from the designs of Mr. D. J. Ross, the city engi- 
neer, by the sanitary committee of the Corporation, acting as 
the Burial Board for the City of London. ‘The new building is 
in a somewhat secluded part of the cemetery, and the design 
provides for a hall 27 feet in length by 24 feet in width for the 
mourners to assemble in, with a waiting-room adjacent and 
leading from the hall. The catafalque upon which the coffins 
will rest will be placed in the centre of the hall, 
and an ante-chamber is provided for the attendants 
between the hall and the cremating chamber. The latter is at 
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two cremating furnaces being erected, with an arrangement 


the bodies being placed in either 


mental tower about 80 feet in height. 


fect combustion of the gases 
which the furnace will be attended to, 
entrance being at the rear of the structure. 
Kentish rag with Portland stone 


covered with Broseley tiles. 


with artistic tiles. The design is 


will be about 7,090/. 


A CANADIAN CANAL. 
Tuer following description of a hydraulic lift lock on 
Trent Valley Canal, near Peterborough, Ontario, Canada, 
been furnished to the Glasgow Herald by 
Ottawa :— 


This lock, which is now nearly completed, is said to 
It may be premised 
Canal is a waterway partly natural and 
completed, will furnish a short 
route across the Ontario peninsula from Georgian Bay to 
effecting a saving of several hundred miles. 


be the largest of its kind in the world. 
that the Trent Valley 
partly artificial, which, when 


Lake Ontario, 


This canal was commenced a number of years ago, but 


progressed very slowly for some time past, as the Government 
was bending all its energies towards the completion of the 
main water route, vzé the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence 


River system of canals. As the completion of this system 
not by any means met the expectations 
in the direction of increased traffic, 
routes to New York, both rail 
holding what is thought here to be 
share of the traffic of the Great Lakes, 


and water, are 


the rear of the hall, and will be of sufficient size to admit of 


furnace by means of a 
traverse. At present it is intended to erect only one furnace, 
the flue of which will be carried up in the centre of an orna- 

i A small auxiliary fur- 
nace will be placed at the base of the tower for the more per- 
arising from the cremating 
furnace, and a staircase is provided for access to the summit. 
There is to be a basement under the cremating chamber from 
also stores for fuel, the 
The building will 
be constructed principally of stone, the walls being faced with 
dressings, and the roof will be 
The hall will have an open 
timber roof, and the interior will be faced with red pressed 
bricks with an ornamental tiled dado, the floor being paved 
Gothic in style, and is 
intended to harmonise with the existing chapels and buildings 
in the cemetery. The cost of the work, including the furnace, 


a correspondent in 


of the Government 
and the American 


a disproportionate 
re of tk especially when the 
saving in time by the Canadian routes is taken into considera- 


tion, the authorities are beginning to take a renewed it 
the Trent Valley Canal. It is, in fact, evident tha 
year or two, unless all the indications prove false, 
from the Canadian North-West will. 


for 


these routes would effect such a saving in the time fr 
Arthur to Montreal, and consequently from Port A 
Europe, as would be sufficient to hold all the Canadian tr; 
Canadian routes, and probably even to capture a perce 
of the American traffic that now goes v7 rail or the 
Canal to New York. 
Now, as to the new lock on the Trent Valley Canal 
are two watertight steel boxes or chambers, 33 feet i 
by 40 feet in length, with 8 feet of water in the clea 
closed at the ends by means of gates hung on the lower 
Similar gates also close the ends of the reaches, 
chambers are carried by means of heavy trusses suppor! 
top of two rams, 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, which work 
steel watertight presses, one under each chamber. 
presses are connected with each other by a pipe 12 inc's 
diameter, in the centre of which a valve is placed for th 
pose of regulating the motion of the chambers. A 
purpose of making up for the small quantity of water 51 
the working of the main presses an accumulator is insta 
This accumulator has a ram 20 


the 
has 


pressure 
pressure is also used to operate the gates, capstams anc 
pumps. 
has 


has 


both gates toward the reach open ready for the vessel t2 
When the chambers are 
will be about 10 inches lower than the bottom of thic 
above, and has, say, 8 feet 10 inches of water on the sil 
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t: lower chamber will be just level with the bottom 
yelow, and will have 8 feet of water on the sill. 
Samber has Io inches more water in it than 
-| mber, and consequently is so much heavier than 
e (approximately 100 tons). The valve in the 
pe between the two presses is closed. When 
to operate the lock gates at the end of each 
the gates at the ends of the reaches are closed, 
ywed to escape from the air hose—making the 
‘al between the lock and the end of the 
jie operator, who stands in his cabin on top of the 
opens the valve in the connecting p'pe between 
;| The upper chamber then commences to descend 
ir chamber to ascend till both chambers reach 
| itions, the upper chamber being now level with 
ch and the former lower chamber being opposite 
- The operator now closes the main valve in 
tg pipe and inflates the air hose forming the water- 
he end of the lock. When the chambers are in 
pitions the surface of the water in the lower cham- 
1,es above the surface of the water in the reach 
e surface of the water in the upper chamber 10 
) the surface of the water in the reach above. 
/-ation between the water in the chambers and the 
yw made by opening the valves in the gates nearest 
snd the water in each chamber is allowed to find 
< The gates are then opened. When this is done 
ys are in the condition they were on starting 
»auled in and out of the chambers by means of 
cystans. The time allowed to lock and pass one 
eels in and out of the lock will be from 
‘jen minutes. The time required to raise or lower 
-\mbers will be about three minutes. On the 
i: of the lock a guard gate will be placed, which 
ed by hydraulic power and will be closed when a 
the lock. The substructure of the hydraulic lock 
cicrete The natural surface of the limestone is at 
:'tion that very little expense is necessary for the 
the floors at the lower reach level The main 
¥|—126 feet long by 40 feet thick—rests upon the 
nation. Its height will be about 83 feet. The 
aied up plumb for their whole height, the bearing 
yn the lock being only about six tons per square 
ze] superstructure is being built by the Dominion 
any of Montreal. 
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_ SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
October 5, Mr. J. Patten Barber, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read on “Motor Transport for Goods” by Mr. Douglas 
Mackenzie. 

The author prefaced his remarks by pointing out the com- 
plete lack of reliable figures as to the cost of motor transport 
that could guide those who were considering the advisability of 
using motor vehicles for their work. He then detailed the 
statute law under which they are made and used, as modified 
by the new 1903 Act. Dealing with, first, the motor delivery 
van, the author considers that this is far more expensive to 
work than a horse-delivery van, and even allowing for the 
increased amount of work it will do is only a very costly 
advertisement. He then dealt with the various sizes and kinds 
of motor lorries, from the petrol lorry, carrying about two tons, 
to the largest steam-motor waggons carrying, on motor and 
trailer, ten tons of paying load. 

To arrive at the working costs of these motor vehicles the 
author went at length into the question of repairs and renewals, 
and emphasised the necessity for laying off the motor one day 
per week to insure proper attention to the boiler and engine. 
He also pointed out the necessity for proper supervision, and 
showed that such must be reckoned in the working costs. He 
then discussed the proper allowance for depreciation, and gave 
his reasons for fixing this at 25 percent per annum. He also 
pointed out the risks that must either be insured against or 
allowed for in averaging expenses. 

After remarking that every case differed in many of its 
component factors, and that therefore the costs of motor 
transport, as compared with horse transport, or railway charges, 
could not be stated with mathematical accuracy, the author 
gave a table of costs, the figures given being the mean of those 
obtained in actual practice, the cases having either come under 
his own experience, or the figures having been afforded by the 
users themselves. Placing these costs in tabular form, the 
allowance for each item was shown separately for motor 
waggons capable of taking a paying load of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 7, 8,9 
and ro tons. The ton mileage per day of ro hours (proper 
allowance being made for the time usually consumed in loading 
and unloading) was also given, and the cost of doing the same 
work by horses. Those figures showed that if the loads were 
less than 54 tons the horse was the cheaper, but that above 
that the advantage lay with the motor. 
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The author then urged the necessity for a better and This action is the most important ever und tke: 
stronger form of road wheel, to stand the strain of motor work, structural trades in the city. The Philadelphia e a 
and also impressed on inventors the great future that lay before | this line did 30,000,000 dollars of business in the 
the internal combustion engine when it could be made to work | alone in 1992. This is only a small part of the wor 
with crude petroleum or residue. by them. The builders who are to participate j 
He observed that the new regulations of the Local Govern- | plan have operations in every part of the Unig 
ment Board would be awaited with someanxiety, and suggested , often in foreign lands. 
that whilst they should specify wider tyres and driving wheels The above-named sum represents the mone 
of larger diameter, the speed of motor waggons should be left work for which permits are necessary in this mun 
unrestricted, so that each size could be run at the speed that | The largest contract let last year, the State C 
proved most economical and best suited to the traffic en- | 4,000,oco-dollar work under the supervision of a 
countered. firm. ; = 
The wear and tear produced on the roads was treated at The sympathetic strike situation is not local, but ha: 
some length, the conclusion being that if the roads were of a trouble and dissatisfaction all over the United Stat 
proper standard, there was less wear and tear from the use of | decision made on September 8, say the master by 
motor vehicles than from any other form of transport. positively sounds the doom of the sympathetic strike, ar 
The subject of the paper was then summarised from the | go far towards obliterating it wherever Philadelphi ‘ 
point of view of various users, the author emphasising the im- | at work, : ay 
portance of confining motors to hard roads. For contractors, The subject has been pending since Novembe: 
he concludes that they are only of use in very limited circum- | The advisory board was then created and was app 
stances, and that for gravel hauling, bricks, new roadwork or | April 24, 1903, by the presidents of the employers’ 
discharging barges, they can very seldom be used. In | tions. Since then the labour atmosphere, though cl 
municipal work he considers they can seldom, if ever, be more | some quarters, has again darkened, and the prospects ar 
economical than horse cartage, and for mineral water deliveries | little or no work will be done in the coming year. 


he considers the horse the cheapest. If the journeys are too The text of the resolution adopted on Septemir 
short or the loads too light, he is of opinion they will only be | follows :— | 
used when economy is not the first consideration, but the ideal In pursuance of the authority given the advisory bi 
load he places at from five to ten tons for distances exceeding the Master Builders’ Exchange by the resolution | 


ten miles. Exchange passed November 25, 1902, subscribed to | 
In conclusion, he pointed out that motor transport was | ezployers’ associations and by a number of individu, 
essentially an expert engineer’s business, and that the user of | ployers, and further urged by a meeting of the presid 
one or two motors would do better to put his work out to con- | said associations held April 24, 1903, at the Master Bi 
tract than to employ his own motors. Exchange, at which a resolution was adopted as follows - 
ee “ Resolved, on and after a time to be fixed at the diss 

of the advisory board of the Master Builders’ Exchaie, 
‘*SYMPATHETIC STRIKES.” workman shall be employed on any of our buildings ink 

THE advisory board of the Master Builders’ Exchange of | delphia unless he is willing to agree not to engage 
Philadelphia have fixed January 1, 1904, as the day on which | sympathetic strike and to arbitrate eny difference thi 
systematic warfare by means of iock-outs against sympathetic | arise, work to continue meanwhile.” 
strikes will begin. The advisory board represents the 300 We have determined that on and after January 11 
members of the Master Builders’ Exchange and 1,000 sub- | the above resolution shall be enforced. 
contractors, whose signatures are on record. This means that Sympathetic strikes have demoralised the building a 
on and after January 1 any sympathetic strikers will have to | One trouble is no sooner adjusted than another branch 
face a lock-out not only of the Employers’ Association but of | trade finds some cause for complaint, and all buildingp 
all of the leading individual employers. tions are brought to a standstill again. 
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JUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


ers’ Company intend to press forward the Regis- 
3. next session, and hope to have better success. 
tt Long, when president of the Local Government 
a: its proposals his warmest support It is well 
h} considerable mortality and a vast amount of ill- 
;}ell as domestic discomforts, are due to defective 
vrk. The waste of water from the same cause is 
.. It was recently estimated by Dr. Mansel Howe 
» on alone the waste amounted to 26,000,000 gallons 
‘Birmingham has recently been able to save 
gllons per day by renewing fittings and plumbers’ 
9 ong ago as 1883 the subject of defective plumbing 
sd by the British Medical Association, which sug- 
echnical instruction and registration of plumbers on 
1 of public health. Other learned bodies have 
ts view, and while the company has been quietly 
sy engaged in the work of education—there are now 
Bee registered plumbers—it has never allowed 
tice of legislative action to be lost sight of. The 
he been singularly unfortunate with the Bill, which 
jied for the first time in the session of 1892 It was 
\ssion after session, and in 1897 was referred to 
di by the standing committee on trade. It had the 
‘'e Local Government Board in committee and on 
sige, but as a private members’ Bill failed to obtain 
9\ess that session. They hope to be more success- 
sy On. 


| BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


ean of Guild has made his annual statement as to 
(e during the past year in Glasgow as follows :— 
t} total valuation of the linings granted did not 
(that of the previous year, which constituted a 
sear’s linings are the next highest. For the previous 
a/ation of the linings amounted to 2,549,698Z., while 
a which has just been completed the valuations 
) ,260,773/. The number of linings granted was 
vage number of cases dealt with at each Court 
i highest number at one Court being 84. Of these 
70 were for dwelling-houses and shops, 12 were 
b ldings, 19 for churches, halls and schools, 134 were 
u:s and shops, 228 were for alterations and addi- 
4 were for new streets, amounting to 11,683 yards, 


‘petitions at the instance of the Procurator-Fiscal. 


or equal in length to between six and seven miles. In this 
Jatter respect it is a significant fact that there has been no: 
falling off in comparison with the previous year in regard to 
the linings for streets, which proves that the city is more and 
more extending its boundaries, and that provision is being 
made for extensive building operations in the near future. 

Of the dwelling-houses no less than 765 are of one apart- 
ment, being yet again an increase upon previous years, and. 
these are mainly in the Eastern, St. Rollox and Maryhill 
districts; 2,117 are of two apartments, mainly in these districts: 
also; but when you come to three-apartment houses and up- 
wards, by far the greatest number are in the Queen’s Park 
district. In fact, of the three-apartment houses and upwards 
nearly the half of the total valuations are in the Queen’s Park 
district, again showing what a very large number of our better 
class population are moving towards that direction, induced no 
doubt by the modern character of the buildings, and by the 
facilities which are being given to that neighbourhood. 
Besides the ordinary applications for the erection and alteration 
of buildings, the Court has also had to consider fifty-one 
There have 
been in addition thirty special diets for debate, and the Court 
has made fourteen visitations and taken six proofs. With 
reference to the visitations, I may mention that these have been 
mainly in connection with applications for buildings in what 
are known as hollow squares, and I take this opportunity for 
stating that in a general way the feeling of the Court is greatly 
against the granting of linings for the erection of buildings in 
hollow squares except in exceptional cases. Itseems in every 
way desirable that in the more thickly populated districts of 
the city in particular there should be the greatest possible 
amount of open space within the bounds of hollow squares, 
not only for sanitary reasons, but for the general well-being of 
the large population which is in many instances thronging the 
buildings on the four sides of the squares, and to whom light 
and air space must be of the greatest consideration. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that workshops and other buildings of 
a similar nature should not be erected within these squares. 

In connection with the applications to the Court there has 
been nothing of a special nature to which I need refer, except, 
perhaps, in the case of the erection of stands upon the occasion 
of the visit of their Majesties the King and Queen to Glasgow 
in the month of- May last. At that time forty stands were 
passed after inspection, and six were not permitted to be used, 
but even in the case of the majority of those stands which were 
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passed alterations had to be made to meet the requirements of 
the inspectors. This involved a large amount of careful work 
on the part of the master of works and his assistants at that 
time, especially as the erection of stands was carried out under 
considerable pressure owing to the time being limited ; but it 
is satisfactory to record that in no single instance did any 
accident occur. In connection with the question of stands 
generally, | may remark that very great care has been exercised 
by the Court in passing plans for the erection of all stands 
which are intended for the occupation of the public. Not only 
have the plans for these stands been very carefully examined, 


but it is intended that, as far as possible, provision shall be 
You 


made for their periodical inspection after their erection. 


will no doubt recollect that on the occasion of the retiral of my 


predecessor some allusion was made to the alterations which 
the procedure of the Court, 


know that such alterations as were 
adopted have been the means of facilitating the work of the 
and have conduced to the prompt and methodical 


were proposed in connection with 
and it is satisfactory to 


Court, 
despatch of business. 


ooo 


CHELTENHAM WATER SUPPLY. 


AN anxiety which lay heavily upon 
governing body with regard to the water supply 
thas been relieved by the sanction just received 
Government Board to 
the Severn at Tewkesbury to 


the town. 


Town Council for some time. Up till 
ago, says the Birmingham Daily Post, 


the gathering grounds of the high levels at Hewletts, 
hampton and Dowdeswell. 


of the springs 
energetic action 
number of shallow 


to bear, and resort 
Fortunately for the town, 


abstracting from the river 
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a day, and spite of the opposition of sever, 
medical practitioners of the town, it.was to the § 
local authority went for the water necessary t 
hillsupply. Already the Corporation, as succ 
company, were supplying the river water tot 
bury; and it is a curious commentary 
promoted against the introduction of the § 
Cheltenham that in after years, when an 
would fill the hill reservoirs and enable the C 
some of this water to Tewkesbury from Chelt 
receiving any part of the supply for the | 


the mind of the local 
of Cheltenham 
from the Local 
a scheme for duplicating the main from 
The necessity for 
supplementing the present supply has been pressed upon the 
some ten or twelve years 
Cheltenham was, so far 
as the public service was concerned, supplied exclusively from 
Leck: 
This hill service sufficed for some 
ten years only; a succession of dry seasons reduced the yield | 
to an alarming extent, added to which the 
of the Health Department in closing a large 
wells in the older parts of the town put a 
strain upon the diminished public supply which it was unable 
had therefore to be had to other sources, 
among the assets which it took over 
from the water company was the highly valuable right of 
Severn just above the ancient 
borough of Tewkesbury no less than 4,000,000 gallons of water 


river, the Tewkesburians would make com 
governing body, and thus emphasise their 
for a commodity which some of the medica 
one time disposed to distrust. The Severn supply, s 
as it is at the Tewkesbury works to the most m 
efficient systems of filtration, is now universal adm 
one of the best in the kingdom. The prese 
not go to the length of discarding the hill sw 
fact duplication of the main will enable the au 
need, to dispense absolutely with the hill sup Naas 
what difficult to understand why the Local Governm: 
should have hesitated about giving their approval 
scheme, which merely involves the laying of 
alongside the first, and therefore on exactly th 
But, acting presumably on legal objection rai 
advisers, the Board at first declined to sanction 4 lo; 
works. The Town Council did not, however, accep 
refusal, but through both the late town clerk (M oR rs 
and their present legal adviser (Mr. Owen Seacome) thijj 
sisted in their application, and have at la 
Board to this extent, that formal sanction is 
proposed loan subject to the condition that th 
accept all legal responsibility. This condit 
had already consented to undertake, and the 
| now clear for a commencement of the works, 
is little doubt, be completed before the need of the < 
supply becomes urgent. eh 


Fa] 
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NORFOLK COUNTY ASYLUM EXTENSI 


IMPORTANT extensions which in the aggregate cot 
70,0007. have recently been carried out at the N 
Asylum under the auspices of Mr, A. G. Wood, a 
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{/daden, engineer. The chief features of the new work 
he enlargement of the annexe and its conversion 
nlete asylum for male patients, retaining the original 
females; the rearrangement of the stables, artisans’ 
p and boiler-house ; stables for medical superinten- 
‘httages for the head attendant and engineer; the 
ain of the boiler power and general rearrangement 
geer’s work, the installation of electric light and new 
qs. : 

citions at the male asylum comprise new blocks for 
.\d for sick and infirm, the enlargement of the east 
jute patients, new workshops, mess and recreation- 
re attendants, new bakery, photographic studio and 
Ijat alterations in the administrative offices. The 
rie epileptics and for the sick and infirm are on the 
(the building, within easy access of the administra- 
s id the medical officer’s quarters. They are thoroughly 
(1 the acute wards, and are so planned as not to inter- 
1 outlook or working of the old western wing, which 
sitved for working patients. The new blocks are 
y aildings, and each comprise a self-contained ward 
for; these being planned with the special require- 
r heir respective classes. The day-rooms have 
ii uninterrupted outlooks, and they, together with 
tities, are thoroughly lighted and ventilated. The 
rngements are placed in spurs at the back of the 
nwhich they are separated by cross ventilated inter- 
bes. Staircases of artificial stone are built at the 
n; of each block, thus affording two means of exit to 
i: of the wards. The workshops comprise shops 
ts, upholsterers, shoemakers and tailors. They are 
ti arranged for supervision and access, have cheer- 
;jnd are so planned that after working hours they 
iff from the rest of the building. The mess and 
49ms for attendants are placed at the back of the 
1m block, within easy access of the various wards, 
r contains two ovens, and a kneading machine 
a electric motor, also flour store, &c. The altera- 
edministrative offices comprise a new dispensary, 
.| portions of the original building into quarters for 
r medical officer, offices for medical officer, head 
al visiting-room. 

 r-house block, artisans’ workshops and stables, 
sally were more or less mixed up together, have 
Ige extent rebuilt and rearranged, and are now 


kept distinct from each other to admit of effectual working and 
supervision. 
committee, visitors and asylum horses, coachhouse and 
carriage-shed. The workshops contain carpenter’s, 
painters and glazier’s shops, bricklayers’ shed and 

artisans’ mess-room and clerk of works’ office and store, 
engineers’ department comprises a new boiler-house, 

house, coal-bunkers, electric-plant room, engineers’ 
stores and office. 

The superintendent’s stables, which are situated off the 
back road to his house, comprise a stable for three horses, 
coachhouse, harness-room and washing-shed. The head 
attendant’s cottage is built at the back of the new blocks, and 
contains on the ground-floor parlour, living room, scullery and 
the usual offices, and on the first floor three bedrooms and a 
bath-room. The cottage for the engineer has similar accom- 
modation to that of the head attendant, and is situated off the 
old road to the annexe in close proximity to the boiler-house. 

As it was necessary to provide additional boiler power 
for the male asylum for heating and hot-water supply, and as 
new boilers working at a higher pressure than the old ones 
were required for supplying steam to the electric-light engines, 
it was decided, instead of building a new boiler-house at the 
male asylum, to concentrate the whole of the steam supply in 
a new boiler-house at the main building. Three Lancashire 
boilers, each 28 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, with a 
Green’s economiser, have been provided. Two of these boilers 
are sufficient for raising the whole of the steam required for 
the electric lighting, pumping, cooking, laundry, hot-water 
supply and heating in both the male and female asylums, 
Originally there were thirteen boilers, which were placed in 
various parts of the building. The length of steam main from 
the boiler-house to the centre of the male asylum is 2,290 feet, 
and with the whole of the work on there is only a drop in 
pressure of from 1 to 23 lbs. The extreme length to which 
steam is carried is 2,467 feet. The condensed water through- 
out is returned to the boiler-house. The whole of the hot-water 
supply in the main building which was previously heated by 
separate boilers in the different blocks, is now heated entirely 
by the exhaust steam from the electric-light engines, 
and circulated by means of pumps through mains to the various 
wards, &c, The hydrant system has been reconstructed and 
is now so arranged that pressure from the tank in the tower 
at the male asylum is always available for immediate service 
in the hydrant mains, On the alarm of fire being given the 
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shop, 
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,pumps can at once be made to deliver direct into the hydrant 
‘main, giving an increased pressure sufficient to throw a jet 
over the tower at the male asylum The cooking apparatus 
has been extended and rearranged to make provision for 
additional patients. 
The generating plant consists of three of Messrs. Laurence, 
Scott & Co’s (Norwich) steam dynamos, each having an out- 
put of 50 kilowatts, and three of Messrs. Reavell & Cos 
Ipswich) high speed engines, each giving 100 indicator horse- 
power when running at 500 revolutions per minute, and sup- 
plied with steam pressure at 120 Ibs. The engines are directly 
coupled to the dynamos, being fixed together on one bed- 
plate, and make a compact and efficient combination. The 
engines are compounded on a patented principle, owned by the 
makers, which enables the high economy of a compound 
engine to be obtained with considerable simplicity in construc- 
tion. The working parts revolve in a bath of oil and water, 
which is splashed over the working parts by the cranks as 
they dip into this bath on each revolution, thus insuring perfect 
i ical manner as the oil is continually 


lubrication in an econom 
used over and over again. The plant, besides generating 
will supply 


current for the lighting of the buildings throughout, 

power to the motor for driving the machinery in the laundry 
and to the motors driving sewage pumps, pumps at male 
asylum and kneading machine in bakery. A battery of 
accumulators of sufficient capacity for the night load and 
motor work is provided. The buildings are wired throughout 
on the twu-wire system at a pressure of 200 volts. 

The Local Government Board having requested the com- 
mittee to provide some efficient means of treating the sewage, 
‘+t was decided as there was no land available or suitable for 
the purification of sewage, to adopt the closed septic tank 
system followed by continuous filtration. The Local Govern- 


sion. The effluent from the tanks discharges 
tinuous filter, which is composed of washed clink 
The effluent is conveyed over tt 


of a large number of small horizontal V-shaped Ve 
the sides of which the liquid flows until it ads 
vertical drip points, from which it falls on to the sur 
filter in a fine rain. In this way the sewage is mad 
on its course ina state of intimate admixture with aj 
effluent, after gravitating through the filtering material 
bottom of the filter, is conveyed to collecting chan 
side the filter, from which it discharges into the outfall 


OILING ROADS. 


DURING a part of this year and last year experiment j 
been conducted in Liverpool by Mr, J. A. Brodie { 
engineer, in order to ascertain if there are advantages it 
macadam roads. : | 

The materials experimented with have been as follts 
Creosote oil (hot), creosote oil (cold), creosote oil mixe | 
small proportion of pitch, creosote oil mixed with sme 1 
portion of resin, creosote oil mixed with small_proporin 
tallow, coal tar (hot), cheap waste oil from coal tar, cin 
petroleum, crude Texas petroleum. i 

The roads on which the experiments were mad\ 
portions of Prescot Road, Derby Lane, St Oswald i 
Rathbone Road and Edge Lane. 

The oil was in each case sprinkled by hand from a we 
can, and it was found that 1 gallon covered an a 
about 8 superficial yards without lying in pools on, or 


ment Board stipulated that twice the dry weather flow 
of sewage should be treated through the septic tanks 
from twice up to six times, the dry weather flow should 
discharge on to a storm-water filter, and that the 
volume of storm water, when it exceeded six times the dry 
weather flow, should discharge direct into the outfall drain. 
The sewage works which are now on the point of completion 
have been designed accordingly. The sewage from both 
asylums up to twice the dry weather flow is collected in a well, 
from which it is pumped by motor-driven pumps automatically 
controlled to the septic tanks. The tanks are in duplicate, and 


off, the surface. As it was found that the oil took somen 
soak in care was taken to sprinkle one side of each 10, 
time, the other side being Jeft for use so that rubb: 
vehicles need not pass over the newly oiled surfaces. 
varied from 1d to 3d per superficial yard, according 
cost of the material used, the smaller cost being tha 
cheap oils, costing about 23d. per gallon, : 
Some complaint was made as to the smell of the | 

e 


cially the creosote oil, but as against this it was stated 
from premises adjoining the roads. One complaint 's 


are properly ventilated to prevent the possibility of an explo- 


long as the smell remained flies had practically disa 
made as to the injury to rubber tyres and to coach var} 
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ce having the cleanest and whitest appearance was 
vith the creosote oil mixed with resin, whilst that 

1 creosote oi! mixed with tallow had the least 
i surface coated with ordinary petroleum was the 
hv dust, the next in order being the mixtures of 
9 with resin and tallow, and the hot creosote oil 


rsote oil mixed with pitch, the cold creosote oil and 
eote oil mixed with a small quantity of pitch gave 
;/- results, but the portions of the road coated ‘with 
ncture had the worst appearance. The heavy black 
a{vaste oil) lasted slightly longer than the creosote 
mM, of course, much cheaper. The crude Texas 
lave the most lasting results, and poitions of the 
Hwere heavily coated showed a somewhat glazed 
red of oil and dust. The coating of hot coal- tar 
y'rably situated, the dirt carried from adjoining 
¢ road under repairs spoiling its value as an 
it 
{2 point of view of saving in street watering the 
vy unfavourable, as during the three weeks which 
fe dust was again visible on the surface the water- 
it on four days only on the adjoining macadam 
h sweeping labour was, however, much reduced as 
ith corresponding areas:—Thus, on 6,500 yards 
- as reduced from a total of seven days to four days, 
jaterial removed from the surface was recuced from 
cive loads, the total reduction in cleansing and 
1g *13¢. to ‘055d. per superficial yard over a period 
2 days. 
x:riments showed that the dust was satisfactorily 
{2 experience gained will probably enable future 
sarried out more economically. From the point of 
e and tear of the road surface, the oiling was, on 
|\lvantageous ; the wear appearing to be less, the 
‘ie road drying more quickly after rain, and the 
« picked up were reduced ; the combination of oil 
¢ the surface also appeared to form a somewhat 
rze. The first sprinkling kept the surface in good 
Ie weeks, at the end of which time it was thought 
tre-cover the area The second coating similarly 
a down for a period of about five weeks, and the 
{of the oil on the surface had not entirely disap- 
t) end of that period. 
2xperiments referred to in the foregoing state- 


ment, some further oiling experiments have been carried out 
on two important macadam roads in Liverpool, which require 
a considerable amount of watering, and the results have proved 
satisfactory from an economical point of view as compared 
with watering. 

The method of applying the oil was by means of ordinary 
syringes with fine roses at intervals of about three weeks, and. 
as a result the surface of the roadway was kept in better con- 
dition than if watering had been adopted. 

The area experimented upon was 12,847 superficial yards, 
and the total cost of oil sprinkling was 72. 15s. 1d., or equal to 
a rate per superficial yard of o 46d per single sprinkling, which 
kept the road surface free from dust for a period-of three 
weeks. 

These roads when treated by water were sprinkled three 
times per day, and the cost of this work over a period of three 
weeks amounted to ‘7o/. per superficial yard, so that an ample 
margin is left for wet days, when no w atering is required. 

The reduction in the cost and quantity of materials removed 
in the cleansing operations was again noticeable, though the 
figures have not been separately kept. 

The cost of oiling could no doubt be reduced if a larger 
area was spread and the oil purchased in larger quantities than 
was the case in the above-mentioned experiments. 

Oiling experiments have also been carried out in connection 
with wood pavement in one of the principal carriage roads in 
the city. The work was done in the same manner as in the 
case of the macadam roads, and the dust was satisfactorily 
kept down—a result which in this case could not be obtained 
even by watering four times per day—and the surface of the 
road maintained in good condition during dry weather without 
gravelling, but the surface becomes somewhat slippery during 
the first part of a shower of rain, and in such cases it has been 
{ound necessary to sprinkle a little gravel. 


SLAG ROADS. 


In August of last year some very interesting object-lesson 
road work was carried out near Chester river, Queen Anne 
county, Maryland, which is a good illustration of the impetus 
which the Office of Public Road Inquiries of the Department 
of Agriculture is giving to road improvement throughout the 
United States. This piece of road near Chestertown, says the 
Engineering Record, was built from slag obtained from the iron 
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furnaces at Sparrows Point, this slag being transported down 
the Chesapeake in barges. The road was built under the 
direct supervision of Mr. A. N. Johnson, highway engineer of 
the Maryland Geological Survey, and no specifications were, 
made for it, as the labour was for the most part contributed by 
farmers in the neighbourhood, while the county paid the cost 
of the material. The organising of the work was in charge of 
a committee of the local citizens, of which, Mr. W. I. Walker 
was chairman. The length of the road constructed at this time 
was 1,100 feet, and its width 15 feet. 

The slag from which the road was built is the material run 
off from the furnace before the iron is drawn; it cools ina 
sponge-like form. Its chemical composition is complex, and 
varies with the different ores and fluxes used. It is composed 
for the most part of an anhydrous lime silicate with sulphur 
compounds to which its peculiar odour is due. The action of 
the weather on this slag is to harden it, and because of its 
cementing properties it readily compacts and becomes harder 
the longer it is Gown. The slag was put on the road 10 inches 
thick in the centre and 7 inches at the sides, measured loose. 
There were 458 tons of slag used, and about 45 tons of fine 
material cr ladle scrapings were spread upon the surface. 
This fine material when wet becomes hard and cements the 
pieces of slag firmly together. The roller used on the work 
was a 34-ton horse roller lent by the Good Roads Machinery 
Company, of Kennett Square, Pa. A heavier roller would have 
been better, but could not be easily obtained at that time. 

Mr. Johnson considers that in preparing specifications for 
this kind of road, the subgrade should be prepared in the same 
manner as for a road built of broken stone. The experience 
gained from building this road and a sample one of the same 
material in Baltimore county five years ago, leads him to 
believe that it is unnecessary to be so particular as to the size 
of the pieces as in the case of a broken stone road. Care 
should be exercised that the occasional large lumps should be 
either thrown to one side or raked ahead and put in the founda- 
tion. The slag requires much less rolling than broken stone, 
but more water ; in fact, Mr. Johnson considers that too much 
water cannot be used. After the material has been given a 
thorough drenching it should be allowed to stand for ten or 
twelve hours before rolling, and after the roller has passed over 
it once or twice it may then be watered again. Three trips 


over every part of the road with a Io-ton steam roller is con- 


sidered sufficient to consolidate it. 
An examination of this road early in March showed that, 


although built on a soil which affords in wet weather 
worst possible foundation for a road, it nevertheles 
give any signs of yielding or cutting through, and Huet 
noted that this past winter in eastern Maryland “was. ! 

cially severe one on the roads owing to almost. o * 
freezing and thawing. The surface when chet , 
covered with a thin layer of mud, evidently sed : 
softening of the coating of fine materiai with which tl); 
was dressed, together with the mud which had been tra 
to it. One of the most serious disadvantages of th| 
layer of mud is the plainness with which all the wheel 
show, causing horses to follow one another and lea 
slight ruts. This action would probably not hay | 
so pronounced if a heavier roller had been used 

construction. At a point where the travel had cig 
to turn to one side, no ruts at all have appeared é 
surface appears to be firmer and harder than when t 

was built. Mr. Johnson considers that a width of » 
would have been ample for this road. He believes ‘4 
increased durability will make it in the enda Aone 
construction than oyster shells, which is the only mate I 
has been used hitherto in that part of Maryland. Thee 
panying table gives an estimate of the cost of such a sy 
for the several counties on the eastern shore of the Che/p 
based on the actual cost of this road in Queen Anne\ 
The price of the slag is that given by the steel comp} 
can be made as low as 41 cents per ton owing to the | 
the company would put in special arrangements for a) 
and loading it, which would save entirely the cost of dg 


mM 


up, as was done in the work just described. 
Estimated cost of slag road. 
i Pr 
Slag on barge at Sparrows Point . 5 ne ‘y 
Freight, 100 miles by barge : 
Unloading barge ‘ ; 
Hauling (average, 13 miles) : eer > 
Spreading. : F ‘ 5 : Sa 
Rolling and water . . . . ‘ ‘ ( 
Total cost of slag in place on road . Fe ‘ ei 
=e 
Slag for 1 mile (15 feet wide, 2,400 tons) : P $) 
Shaping road-bed, 8,800 square yards. , ea" 
Total cost per mile, 15 feet wide ‘ er 


Total cost per mile, 12 feet wide. ae = | 


She Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


of the County Council on Tuesday relat- 
sand Improvement is sufficient to make the 

that the amenity of London is to be dis- 
r2forth in Spring Gardens. The report of the 
| committee concluded by saying :— “We 
2en convinced that by throwing open to view 
iis of the Law Courts buildings the archi- 
2 in the Strand would be considerably 
tt, whether this would be so or not, we feel 
il would not be justified in incurring so large 
1 as would be involved in securing a doubtful 
tf the architectural view in the Strand.” But 
i1 of the Council in approving the report it is 
taat there is a belief that the concealment of 
< the Law Courts is an advantage. If one 
sjected, its opposite has to be accepted. 
YcROFT’S plan, however excellent, involved 
1 of 360,000/., and on that account there was 
lr its rejection. But when the suggestion of 
jitute of British Architects could be realised 
fh of that sum lovers of economy need not 
c annoyed. The County Council, however, 
sisidering the sum as exorbitant, and main- 
v10ut any setting back the thoroughfare would 
jvide for the traffic. A recommendation that 
thould be accompanied by an expression of 
1 Council for financial reasons could not make 
Ji in the boundary proposed was rejected 
) We wonder some members of the Council 
se that the church of St. Clement Danes 
cen down, for its presence and awkward 
ujer the new arrangements will always be a 
¢ their inability to realise one of the simplest 
¢eet planning. 


long the Holborn to Strand highway are not 
\alacrity that was anticipated, and the subject 
{' the last meeting of the County Council. 
2 of the corporate property committee, Mr. 
ied that speculators hesitated about accept- 
intending architect’s decision as final and 
«onditions were not more stringent than those 
irners in London. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
Yinstance, insisted on plans for new buildings 
| their own architect.. Mr. WaLTer EMDEN 
/uilders considered that the conditions were 
ed and they did not distrust the archi- 

they did the Council. He suggested that 
luld see if they could not bring their clauses 
‘cord with those of other large estates in 
1 MuLLINs promised to bring the matter 
1oerty committee. It is easy for the Council 
f ulties imposed on buyers are exaggerated 
Cions are sufficiently satisfactory. - If so,’ it 
tre are misgivings of some kind about the 
) future action. Speculators would hardly 
rain unused because they are indifferent to 
‘ie architectural standard. __ 


lig, industrious, useful and honourable career 
-ILcoTT Horstey died at his house in 
Sunday last. As a painter he was known 
- ations of simple incidents in rural life, and 
2es which recalled Puritanism in its most 
-S. They were always bright in . colour, 
!n and unaffected. Seen in foreign inter- 
Wions they were accepted not only as true 
Mish life in past and present times, but as 
English art, which never attempted more 
Sle. Whena young man of twenty six Mr. 
le ‘the call which was made by the Com- 
he Decoration of the Houses of Parliament, 
toon, St. Augustine Preaching, which won 
’. He obtained a commission to paint a 
House of Lords, the subject being Zhe 
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Spirit of Religion, and in the upper waiting hall he 
painted one of the illustrations from English poets, viz. 
Ithuriels Spear, from Mitton. Another work, pro- 
duced about the same time, was Prince Hal assuming 
the Crown, But he recognised that his gifts were not 
adapted to high art, or that there was less demand for such 
pictures than for those on a small scale, and he returned to 
the class in which he had succeeded from his first attempt. 
Mr. Horstey was also one of the artists who had aided in 
launching the schools of design. His works were well 
adapted to be ornaments in English houses—we might say 
in English parsonages. There was nothing in the subjects 
which could not be discussed. Although he only once, we 
believe, attempted religious themes, it could be claimed 
that the spirit of religion was suggested by many of his 
pictures. Born in 1817, he became an Associate of the 
Academy in 1855 and an Academician in 1866. He ren- 
dered loyal service to that institution not only by acting as 
treasurer for several years, but also by his zeal in the 
organisation of the winter exhibitions. Mr. Horsey was 
happy in having the desired accompaniments of old age, 
“love, honour, obedience, troops of friends,” and he well 
deserved them. 


THE present age must be allowed credit for endeavour- 


| ing to revive interest in people whose names and claims 


were ignored. Among the latest discoveries is OTTO VON 
GuERickeE. He was the inventor of the air pump and 
lived between 1602 and 1686. It is proposed to set up a 
memorial of him in his native city, Magdeburg, at a cost of 
60,000 marks. The competition is confined to three 
Berlin sculptors, viz. Professor Gérz, Professor Von 
NECHKRITz and Professor UpHurs, who are to send in 
models before New Year’s Day. Little is known about Von 
GUERICKE. He was a studious philosopher who gave his 
attention mainly to pneumatics. In order to obtain a 
space entirely void of air he filled a barrel with water, and 
having closed it a'l round began to draw out the water by 
the aid of a sucking-pump. The air, however, burst into 
the barrel with a loud noise. Other trials failed, and it 
was only when he employed a glass sphere that a vacuum 
was obtained. The event occurred about 1650. He was 
summoned in 1654 to repeat his experiments before 
FrrpinanD II, Afterwards Rosert Bovyie substituted 
for the sphere a receiver of a more suitable form, anda 
pump which could be more easily worked. 


THE Metropolitan Water Board have shown they can 
appreciate fitness by inviting Mr. H. W. LonspALE to 
design a seal for them. The design was submitted at the 
last meeting. It shows a figure representing London draw- 
ing water from a reservoir of masonry, which is supplied by 
a stream issuing from a rock, symbolising the artificial dis- 
tribution of water obtained from a pure source. In the 
background are seen St. Paul’s, the towers of Westminster, 
&c.; indicative of the Metropolis generally. The inscription 
as amended is “‘ Metropolitan Water Board, 2 Epwarp VII.” 
It is to be hoped a competent engraver will be selected to 
translate the design on metal. 

M. Coguetin will have to be alert in constructing his 
theatre, which is guaranteed to be uninflammable, for 
other managers appear to be dealing with the same 
problem. The municipal theatre of Nantes has already 
inaugurated a system which is supposed to be perfect. 
The building was tested on the 3rd inst. in the presence of 
official delegates from Paris, lessees and directors of theatres 


with other experts. Testimony has been given about the 
success of the system. All parts of the theatre are’ 
traversed by conduits with branches. Each of the latter is 
furnished with automatic extinguishers, which can be set in 


action by an increase beyond the normal heat. in’ the 
building. At the same time’ electric bells’ and other 
announcements are set ringing to summon the attendants 
and firemen, and the exact position of the evil is indicated. 
Torrents of water saturated with carbonic acid'are also put 
in movement. In the experiments which were made a fire 
was suppressed in’ 45 seconds.’ The‘system has been 
carried out ‘in the Grand Theatre Municipal under the 
direction of M. PonTet, with the co-operation of M. Gouzt, 
the chief of the fire brigade. 


ROME AS AN ART SCHOOL. 
HE Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as we mentioned last week, was to be occu- 
pied. at Cleveland, Ohio, with a consideration of such 
subjects as the Advantages of Rome to Mural Painters, 
Sculptors and Architectural Students. It is not a little 


remarkable to find busy men in so modern a place and so | 


remote from Rome in the beginning of the twentieth 
century turning their attention towards the ancient capital 
with as much eagerness as an inhabitant of Western Europe 
might have shown in ‘the tenth century. We must 
remember also that Rome and all it still possesses can 
become more familiar than in any former age to every 
student of painting, sculpture and architecture without 
undertaking a voyage across the Atlantic and a journey 
across Europe. There have been countless descriptions of 
the city, its. buildings and its treasures published in 
English as well as other languages. There is hardly a 
picture or statue which has not been made the subject 
of an engraving or a photograph, and the representa- 
tions are of unquestioned accuracy. What more does 
a student need than to sit down in one: of. the 
public libraries in America, which are so richly endowed, 
and there to become acquainted with the appearance of 
every model which is likely to be useful to him? He can 
also learn with but little research how many artists have 
been successful in Europe without spending one day in 
Rome. 

While all this must he admitted, it has been shown by 
experience that impressions are received by a visit to the 
city which can be gained in no other way. What Gray, the 
poet, said of the Tiber is applicable to much else belonging 
to the city. The river, he wrote in one of his letters, is 
made more considerable than any merit of its own could 
have done. Anywhere else it would be little more than a 
muddy stream, but in Rome it becomes Father Tiber, and 
we do not wonder at the people praying to it. If the 
TowNLEY and other marbles in the British Museum could 
be brought back to Rome and set up in some ancient villa, 
they would all gain in majesty and beauty. 

The peculiar state of mind which we have suggested will 
be familiar to many of our readers. It has been often 
noted by travellers from all lands, and never more 
accurately than by JosEpH Woops, the English architect, 
in 1817. ‘In spite of all that may have been seen else- 
where of magnificent buildings, and all the views and 
drawings which have been published of the eternal city, 
Rome is still,” he said, ‘‘a new world to an architect. You 
may know in detail the appearance of every building here, 
but you can feel nothing, you can imagine nothing, of the 
effect produced on seeing, on finding yourself thus amongst 
them. A vague feeling of admiration mixes itself with 
every perception and every recollection, and the mind 
forcibly rejects all inharmonious ideas. It is not any one 
thing that you see any more than it is one point of history 
that you have to remember; multitudes of fragments are 
included in one view, not very perfect and distinct in their 
forms, yet sufficient to excite the imagination. They crowd 
on the eye as the scenes of history on the memory. The 
strong emotion and the high tone of feeling excited leave 
no power of criticising. There seems to be a magic in the 
mere names. The first eight days I spent in Rome were 
all hurry and confusion, I could attend to nothing sys- 
tematically, nor even examine anything with accuracy; a 
sort of restless eagerness to see everything, and know some- 
thing about everything, gave me no power of fixing my 
attention on any one particular.” 

It is well to experience an emotion of that kind, 
although it may sometimes be accompanied by disappoint- 
ment. It is only when we begin to realise how many 
revolutions. and how much confusion in the world were 
necessary to bring about the tumble-down condition which 
we still can see before us in several parts of the city that 
Rome can be properly recognised. All the troubles and 
outbreaks, civil wars, invasions of enemies, which elsewhere 
were spread over immense. areas, appear to have been 

concentrated in this one spot. On that account it must be 
allowed, the student of archeology can no longer have 
the same sentiments in modern Rome that he used to feel 
before Italy was united. Logically and politically it is right 
there should be tall new buildings and broad streets, con- 
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venient railway stations, tramways, and ; 
the concomitants of a modern city, an imita 
would and couldn’t kind of Paris. It used 
home to us in a more convincing way than 
in any German treatise that if the str 
was because the Romans, like most sou 
little about their own firesides, and w 
small rooms in tall houses so long as there y 
like the Forum, where they could cong 
theatres like the Colosseum, where tl 
spectacles, rarely of a refined kind, and 
they were operated on not merely by 
by vapours, where they could witn 
exercises or theatrical performances, lou 
paintings and statues, or, if they were studio 
pleasures of a library. The contrast between + 
and the past, which is now so apparent, may « 
visitors to undervalue the remains of antiquity; 
of all the transformations, enough yet remair 
Rome unique as a representative of the past 
ence continues potent. Bees al 
It is still repeated so often that the Rom) 
originate anything great in art, there may be a 
; é 


{ 


at Americans going there for inspiration, But 
system practised by thé Romans prevalent in 
We continue to be in the fullest sense heirs of 
and if it were not for our predecessors’ wealth 
poor indeed so far as, the arts are conce 
mechanical and other inventions the America) 
need to go to Rome; but for painting, sculpturi 
tecture they are wise in following the examp 
peoples, and to take their share of the spoils ¢: 
Nowhere are they more abundant than in Romi 

If the Romans were not inventive they da 
at least surprising powers of adaptability. Thel 
that their forms were stereotyped is not entire 
There is infinite variety in their arrangements | 
tural details ; and, if we possess more refined 0 
let us surpass them. In modern times Domes; 
ture is most in request. 


Unfortunately there * 
vivals of the Roman houses, but the Renaissic 
and villas are an excellent substitute for them. 
style prevails beyond all others throughout thi 
«n Rome some of its noblest examples are stant 

There may be cities like Florence and \n 
some will maintain afford better schools for ths 
Italian architecture. But there can be no qut 
the superiority of Rome as a school of sculptu, 
FLAXMAN it was recorded that ‘whether he 2 
from the antique, or making studies fron | 
groups and figures abounding in the venera€ 
its environs, each object, animate and inant 
him beautiful or noble and all-inspiring ; no} 
and except his health and strength failed, n¢ 
day was suffered to pass without some improvi!! 
value of Rome as a means of inspiration, vl 
tested by his own progress, was always presen 
he never failed to recommend a study of the 
lections when he was lecturing on art. It is t¢ 
he lectured on Egyptian, Grecian, Gothic, ? 
sculpture he did not attempt to treat that of ° 
was doubtful whether the artists of the Fp 
Empire were competent to produce workss 
worthy of survival. The Roman composition 
owed no inspiration to the Muses. Describing t? 
columns and arches, he said “the forms of th’ 
limbs are interrupted by mail or plate ae 
of the heads are so brutal and savage 4° toe! 
sion for the barbarians who have fallen into? 
There are, however, incomparable Greek ml 
It is true, casts of them are to be found 4 
but who can deny that a wide gulf separa 
from the people who gaze on them? In 
statues do not appear as strangers of ft 
from modern life. Imagination easily makes? 
between them and the Romans. In the sam" 
Gothic figure does not seem strange 1 a 
English town. The value of the. scul sie 
enhanced, for it ceases to be a kno 8 


beyond the world. To those who know Ro 
to be no absurdity when HawTHORNPy 


eal 


a,” makes one of his characters—an American lady 
inter—say that their friend DonaTELLo was the 
1 of the Faun of PRAXITELES, and ask whether the 
nce extends to the very tips of. his ears. 
Lo was probably a representation of THOREAU of 
‘but for the occasion his New England character- 
re modified, and he became a Roman with the 
) he groves within him. And thus it happened that 
t2 girl and the youth improvised a dance in which 
j ned, “it seemed the realisation of one of those bas- 
nere a dance of nymphs, satyrs or bacchanals is 
ound the circle of an antique vase ; or it was like 
ig scene on the front and sides of a sarcophagus, 


often as any other device, a festive procession 
ie ashes and white bones that are treasured up 
’ Anywhere else the dance would be common- 
rping, but in Rome it was subjected to the genius 
¢ became sculpturesque. No modern writer has 
the assimilative virtue which we have claimed for 
¢ well as HawTHORNE, and his ‘“ Transformation” 
tye exert influence on his countrymen who possess 


stincts. 

weeks ago we gave some extracts from the letters 
Ae LAWRENCE, President of the Royal Academy. 
iis will he went to Rome to paint a portrait of 
t, and he was not in a mood to be smitten by its 
cs. But no sooner was he in Rome than the blasé 
ie world who was laden with cares was conquered 
1 ination. As he said, he became more and more 
cvith Rome as the period approached when he had 
¢it. All Rome, according to REYNOLDs, is an 
and it is no wonder that in its early days students 
<yal Academy were sent there as if it were a neces- 
a: in the education of a painter. Of ancient 
yRome has little to show. But of the periods of 
r.ssance it is a true treasury. Strictly speaking, 
2no Roman School, but for the modern student 
advantage, for all the schools of Italy have taken 
siching the city. What is of great importance is 
-rincipal works are to be found in the positions 
> they were painted. There is in consequence a 
ych is not to be understood from seeing works in 
sallery amidst surroundings which were never con- 
¢ by the artists. 

ris no doubt that in contemplating the possibility 
¢ in Rome for painters, sculptors and architects 
scan architects have shown they possess a large 
/f'the shrewdness of their countrymen. All the 
“countries of Europe, with the exception of Great 
id Turkey, have made arrangements by which 
hould be provided with opportunities to derive 
2: from Rome. In some cases the gain has been 
(in all human affairs we must calculate on a pro- 
failures, There are artists who can dispense 
¢ studies. But the experience of those most 
/ to judge has been favourable to a sojourn in 
.| Americans will do well to assert their equality 
\:e, Germany, Spain and Russia by sending repre- 
-who will utilise its artistic wealth. 


VHITECTURE AND THE INFANT 
ACADEMY.—I!. 


referred last week to the absence of churches 
Tom the four earliest exhibitions of the Royal 
} In the fifth we find Epwarp STEVENS, A.R.A., 
‘in “ Elevation of a Sepulchral Church, designed 
lath of Her late Royal Highness the Princess 
tf WaLEs.” It was the first example of its class, 
} ot seem to have been carried out, although the 
-as the mother of Grorce III. By the same 
‘as a design for a temple dedicated to painting, 
jeg architecture, which he had Prepared for the 


ie Grey, Temples of the kind were often set 
‘gardens. More Surprise was likely to be shown 
a plan and elevation of a cold bath by Witt1am 


1, and a design for a public bath b 

: y Joun Hay- 
oo public Nor private baths were then appre- 
t. JOHNSON advised a friend who showed him a 
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bath not:to make use of it, and he expressed his own con- 
viction of their inutility by saying, “I hate immersion.” 

In 1774 JAMEs Ganpon, who won the Academy’s first 
gold medal for architecture as a student, appeared for the 
first time as an exhibitor, with a design for a villa for a 
gentleman in Ireland, and a sketch design for a church. 
He is principally known by the noble buildings he erected 
in Dublin, including the Custom House, the Four Courts, 
and part of the Parliament House. For its architectural 
character the city owes much to him. J. JAEGER sent the 
elevation of the north front of the new bridge at Bath. 
About that time there were two THomas Mattons, and 
both were represented in the exhibition of 1774.. The 
elder prepared a view of the interior of Walbrook Church. 
In the same year he published “The Royal Road to 
Geometry,” and in 1775, his treatise on perspective; he 
also delivered a course of lectures on the subject in his 
house in Poland Street. THomas Matton, the younger, 
was an Academy student, and he exhibited a view on the 
Thames from the Adelphi Buildings to Blackfriars Bridge. 
He afterwards produced several aquatint views of London 
and Oxford, and was one of James GANpDon’s assistants. 
The improvement of Lincoln’s Inn was then contemplated. 
Stone Buildings were erected under the direction of Sir 
RosBerT TAYLor in 1790. In the exhibition of 1774 were 
“Three Designs for a Forum, for the Four, Courts of 
Judicature, designed to be built in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” 
by THomas .Rawiins. The scope of the Academy was 
not then rigidly defined, for GrEorRGE RicHARDSON, archi- 
tect, the author of “The New Vitruvius Britannicus ” and 
other works, was allowed to exhibit a design for a carpet as 
well as two designs for ceilings. THomas WHETTEN sent a 
design for a park gate. He was a pupil of CHampBers and 
won both the silver and gold medal for architectural 
drawings and design. Fortunately for him he inherited 
property and was able to retire from practice. He lived 
until 1836. For some reason which is still unknown, the 
majority of designs did not bear their exact titles. We 
have town mansions, villas, garden buildings, &c., which 
cannot be identified. It would be interesting to know 
where is the structure described as ‘The Principal Front 
of a Design for a Town Hall,” by Joun YeENN, for works 
of that class were not often erected in the eighteenth 
century. 

The exhibition of 1775 contained a design for the 
Castle of Swartsco, the seat of. the Queen Dowager of 
SWEDEN, near Stockholm, by Sir Wittram CHAMBERS, 
which suggests that he had retained interest in his native 
country. WittiAM BLAckBuRN, who was an Academy 
student, sent a “Garden ‘Seat designed for a Gentleman in 
Surrey,” and a stable building. Afterwards he was successful 
in works of a different character. He was the first to aid 
Howarp, the philanthropist, by preparing designs for 
prisons which would not be death-traps. In, 1782 he 
obtained a premium of roo guineas offered for a peni- 
tentiary. He was architect for the county gaol of Oxford, 
and was generally consulted by prison authorities. He was 
also architect for St. Thomas’s Hospital and Guy’s Hospital. 
He sustained an attack of paralysis at Preston on his way 
to Glasgow and died in his fortieth year. A want of the 
time was indicated by Joun DorcuHen’s “ Design for a 
Church, intended for a central situation at the West End of 
the Town.” An example of a class of work sometimes 
referred to in the literature of the eighteenth century is 
found in the plan and elevation of a temple dedicated to. 
Taste by Witt1am Moss. He, was a. student of the 
Academy, and afterwards won the gold medal. There was 
also a Temple to Victory by SamueL Rosinson. 

The exhibition of 1776 was not important for its archi- 
tectural designs. Among the drawings were an elevation 
of the principal front of the Town Hall, Bath, by E. BEeLxK; 
a section of the concert-room, Hanover Square, by 
R. Epwin; the principal front of Boyles, Essex, by THomas 
LEVERTON; the “Section of a City House of the ancient 
Romans, designed for the second volume of the Trans-' 
lation of Vitruvius,” and an “Elevation of the Villa 
Urbano,” by Witt1am Newton, the clerk of the works at 
Greenwich Hospital, and lastly Soaner’s principal facade and 
plan of a design for a Royal Academy. - 

. The reputation of JoHN ALEFOUNDER is based on-his 
portraits and miniatures; but the first work he exhibited 
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wis a design for a “Lunatic Hospital,” which was seen 
in 1777. CHAMBERS sent a bridge at Woburn Abbey. 
By THomas Harrison, who suggested to Lord Etcin the 
necessity of obtaining casts of the Parthenon marbles, and 
who is remembered mainly by his arch of 200 feet span 
across the Dee, were some Roman drawings, viz.:— 
“Half the Plan of a Design for the Piazza del Popolo, the 
Principal Entrance into Rome, Elevations of one Flank 
and Gate end ‘of the Square, Sections of the Church, 
Chapel, &c., Sections of the Square and Convent.” There 
were English peers'in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who considered’ it was incumbent on them to 
take an interest in ancient Rome, and to obtain promising 
draughtsmen to study the buildings and produce repre- 
sentations of them. In that way HaRRISON was sent by 
Lord Dunpas to Rome, where he distinguished himself. 
He was elected a member of the Academy of St. Luke. 
On his return ‘to England he was largely employed 
in architectural and engineering works, and he _ lived 
until 1829. The exhibition of 1777 contained some work 
‘by JosepH Ceraccui. He was employed by CARLIN], the 
sculptor, who was one of the original Academicians. He 
obtained commissions from Robert ADAM, and produced 
-some.of the sculpture for Somerset House. The description 
of one of the works of 1777 reveals the leisurely character 
of the time, for who would now have the patience to go 
through’ the following paragraph in Burlington House, 
‘Castor is agreeably surprised in the chase by PotLux, 
his brother, who offers to share with him alternately that 
immortality which he himself had before enjoyed ; and, 
laying aside his arins, tenderly invites him to make the 
circuit of the Zodiac” ? Nor is it easy to realise how such 
an affair was represented. CErRAccHI would have succeeded 
in’ England, but ‘after various adventures in Europe and 
America he drifted to Paris. ‘There he was implicated in a 
plot of Topino LE Brun to assassinate NAPOLEON, and 
was condemned. He was drawn to the guillotine in the 
high Roman fashion in a triumphal car designed by him- 
self, and he wore the robes of a stage emperor. 

The name of JoHN DonowELt is met with for the first 
time in the exhibition catalogue of 1778, attached to a per- 
spective view of the Steyne at Brighthelmstone from the 
‘south end. By Ganpon was the design offered for the 
hospital for lunatics. A design for a Gothic church by 
W. PorpDEN recalls an architect who had a varied career. 
Through an introduction by WiL1t1AM Masoy, the poet, a 
man who was in esteem at that time, he was received in the 
office of James Wyatr. Afterwards he became the pupil 
of SAMUEL COCKERELL, the architect to the East India 
Company, and the father of the professor. Lord SHEFFIELD 
made PorDEN his secretary'and appointed him paymaster 
of a regiment of Dragoons. When the regiment was 
reduced he went back to architecture, and had the courage 
to exhibit the Gothic design at a time when the style was 
but little valued. He was official surveyor to the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. In 1784 it was resolved to 
have a commemoration of HANDEL in Westminster Abbey, 
where the composer was buried in Poets’ Corner in 1759. 
It was to be under the patronage of the king. The 
arrangements for seating the audience were entrusted to 
PorDEN. Lord GROSVENOR selected him to be surveyor 
‘to his London property. He was also engaged at Eaton 
Hall, and on being superseded, he died shortly afterwards 
of grief. By WiLtiaM Tyler was a model of a monu- 
ment. He was known both as an architect and a sculptor, 
and designed the Freemasons’ Tavern, but although one of 
the foundation members of the Royal Academy, he never 
succeeded in obtaining a prominent position in any of the 
arts. RICHARD Jupp, jun., is credited with a drawing of 
the principal front of the villa in the gardens of Payne’s 
Hill. He belonged to a family that was associated with 
the City companies, and should therefore be considered as 
one of the earliest City architects. The facade of India 
House in Leadenhall Street was designed by him. 

The last exhibition in Pall Mall was held in 1779. 
Tuomas Harrison showed a design for “A National 
Monument to Commemorate great Public Characters, 
occasioned by an Idea which occurred in Parliament on the 

death of Lord Cuaruam,” which never got beyond the 


competed for the Houses of Parliament if he wish 
owing to failure of sight he declined all new wor! 
1833. JOHN PLaw, jun., contributed a design for ati 
over the river Suir, from the city of Waterford \ 
county of Kilkenny in Ireland, with centre arch 15 
wide. The indifference of Irishmen to works of; 
utility is manifest when we’ find that a few months, 
commission was inquiring into the possibility of the ¢¢ 
of a similar structure, and unless there is a changeje 
1979 the necessity for a substantial bridge will el 
be unsatisfied. CHAMBERS appears to have been tc | 
to have exhibited in 1779. Meee OS 
In all the exhibitions in Pall Mall the archi 
drawings appear to have occupied the small sp: 
which there were no paintings, of suitable size. Bh 
in 1780 there was a change, architecture, sculpti> 
drawings were collected in a separate room. Tl 
the beginning of a new condition of affairs whh 
attended with some disadvantages. But the chaile 
one of the indications that the days of the Academ\y 
ReyNo.tps had represented as an infant were at ) 
As the President said at the time, “We have the hip 
of seeing the arts in a state to which they neverb 
arrived in this nation. This building [Somerset Hi 
which we are now assembled will remain to manif 
ages an illustrious specimen of the architect's abili?s 
is our duty to endeavour that those who gaze with 1 
at the structure may not be disappointed when tly 
the apartments.” It was soon realised that both aih 
and sculptois had reason to complain about thi 
ficiency of Somerset House for their purpose as ex} 
The accommodation may not have been less thai 
former exhibitions, but so much was anticipated )p 
royal gift, the exhibitors were not easily satisfied. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATII 


MEETING of the Association was held or! 
evening last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the i: 

On the motion of the President a unanimous vote |1 
was passed to the Royal Institute of British Archites 
promise of 500/. towards the new premises fund. Thor 
was greatly appreciated, said the “President, not only; 
actual value of the contribution, but more particular) 
it was a manifestation of that sympathy which then 
had always shown towards the work of the Associatio 
The following were elected as members :—Mis 
Horden, C. H. Simpson, E. S. Charlton, H C. Ben 
Munnings, L. W. Edmonds, Leslie W. Green, J. Ar 
E. C. Burrows, B. Oliver, A. E. Hunt, L. S. Sulliva, 
Kipps, H. RK. Smale, E. F. Duncanson, J..S, Turner, ’. 
H. B. Newbold, R. I. Jones, C. S, Kimpton, F. H. °. 
man, C. R. Davy, L. Kesteven, T. A. D’Arcy Bradill 
White, J. M. Kellett, H. M. Gundry, C. E. Hanscor), 
Woodin, F. J. Park, T. Braddock, C. R. Shield. J. B.l 
E. S. Whitney, F. T. Bush, G. R- Griffith, S. H. Coli 
Scriven, J. T. Sugden, L. T. W. Simkins, C. A. Covert 
H. Milne, W. H. Ludlow, D. W. Clark, Percy M), 
Chaundler, R. W. Pickering, G. D. Burgess, F, E. Mu 
Harvey, L. H. Read and L. A. D. Shinekp aes | 
Mr. A. T. BOLTON read a paper on the 


Day School Teaching in Relation to Architit 
Pupilage. 
It is my pleasant duty this evening to appear befie 
render an account of my stewardship as organiser of i€ 
tectural Association day school during the past two ye® 
is particularly gratifying to me that my friend and ; 
Mr. Hugh P. G. Maule, has allowed his name to be is 
with our subject to-night. You will not, I am sure, ex’ 
him upon his entrance on his new task the more defit 
that he will be better able to give you later on wher! 
comes to attend this audit; nor will you naturally asi 
in every respect he endorses such conclusions and st 
that I may feel bound to bring before youas the outca 
own experiences. 7 | 
The idea of establishing a day school had for ait 
years been contemplated by the Architectural Associ 
the chief hindrance was, I think, the idea that suc 
would destroy the long-established and well-tried i 
architectural pupilage. Fortunately it has been pr 
this particular danger had been exaggerated, and it 1 
found’ possible, thanks to the Joyal concurrence 0 


paper stage. By Soanr was a design for a British Senate 
‘House, It is remarkable that he lived long enough to have 


fession, to work the school as a preparation rather ' 
substitute for pupilage. 
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s architectural profession has been fortunate in retaining 
j traditional system of pupilage during a period of 
sand reforms until the reaction has set in, so that it is 
‘sible for us to develop rather than to destroy a method 
sing which, rightly understood and carried out, is still 
jJapted to a profession like our own. It is generally 
«that a boy from ‘school entering an office direct 1s 
) ly handicapped, and runs a great risk of losing the years 
AS ticlés owing to his inability to pick up work of so un- 
jr a character to his previous training. 
¢; day school is not only the pupils’ charter, but is also 
siense relief to the mind of the conscientious architect. 
‘mber of pupils sent to us at the Architectural Associa- 
‘y school by the profession is: conclusive on this point. 
- shat shall we say about the raw material as we receive 
) the public school ? Everyone knows the truth on this 
¢; the correspondence in the Press is on a par with that 
- 1 from time to time against the great railways, and the 
y: of the head-masters would seem to approximate to that 
yrailway magnates. I do not propose on the strength o 
.1 experiences to join in the chorus, but if I had a con- 
) 1 five minutes with one of them I should ask what is 
‘ious circle in which you are revolving. Your case 
3 to be that the public schools are waiting for the 
¢ ities, while the latter allege that they cannot move on 
‘articular account. 
‘ot this all very much beside the mark? What are the 
vs of public school boys who go to the university, and 
tre the responsibilities of the schools to those whom they 
( into life ill prepared for their future work? For years 
‘lic schools have been drawing on their great asset, the 
tistinct that determines the parent to send his son to one 
1e great schools, for the sake of the development of that 
¢:d of character which will mean so much hereafter in his 
“hose present saw, doubtless, Lord Cromer’s striking 
se to the public on this point. But giving. such con- 
pions due value, are the schools right in supposing that 
yn for ever defy the competition of the best continental 
| z and of new institutions growing up on similar lines? 
sie the usual reply, “ Look at my modern side,” but ask a 
ischool boy why he did effect a transfer. It is as if you 
{|to know why he did not forthwith become a pariah. 
| Colenso days we might have had a reference to “ my 
jclass.” Now I am afraid we are coming to ‘my pre- 
ry Royal Institute of British Architects’ examination 
3; This last is a frightful outcome of our pet mania ; we 
¢ sing ourselves with China as the two examining nations. 
‘jas occurred to some to wonder when it will be common 
y.dge that our primary schools work no ionger under 
(\ation but through inspection, to the immense relief of 
vacher and the great benefit of the scholar. It is 
antly a crime like that of Oliver Twist in asking for more 
igeést that a certain architectural school might recruit 
{y a similar method. 
[2 cause of public school deficiencies lies fairly deep. 
imedy is known, but it is the will to apply it that is 
if We have had our lesson, but Africa is a long way off, 
‘© real strain has perhaps not yet come sufficiently home 
\own shores. To justify such views it will be necessary 
csider in brief outline the ideal of education which we 
21 Our minds, and to try and arrive at certain deductions 
12xperience and observation which may guide us in a 
)m of such complexity as education. 
[the first place, let us start with the principle that educa- 
| not the acquisition of certain definite information, but 
{ining of the mind to meet contingencies that can never 
‘urately foreseen. In the clear meaning of the term it is 
iding out or development of the powers of the mind, 
jaed to some extent with a correcting and supplementing 
‘ve qualities. I am afraid this last limitation may not 
> some enthusiastic teacher engaged in the most thankless 
\cational enterprises, that of instilling refinement in a 
‘ae an incurably base type. May the teacher gain by the 
‘nat, now, is the ultimate object of education? I should 
\\y saying that man, of himself, in relation to his surround- 
|S deprived of power, in other words ignorant, if you will, 
ind in all the great eventful facts of his existence. This 
hon fate is made more tolerable to us by its recurrence 
niversality, and the important part played by education 
| mentally considered, is that of giving us the support of 
_€at minds that, thinking on these things, have endowed 
ih the accumulated wisdom of the race. I take this to be 
isential Justification of classical, using the word in the 
eas i traiing, and an adequate defence of the study of 
ih nee o the past. Unfortunately, this view of 
eat ot ge character of such studies is constantly 
not ve i pedantry of that scholarship which concerns 
with the wider bearing of the subject studied, but 


he minute facts of th i i i 
wel lies hid, € workmanship of the casket is whieh 


No one for certain pursuing a study that rises to the level 
of an. art- would for a moment depreciate points of form or 
understand the power of verbal felicity of expression, but it is 
idle to deny that under an_ over-zealous pursuit of scholastic 
and grammatical points the wider bearings of the subject are 
too commonly wholly lost, and never reaches the mind of the 
student so as to influence his’ thoughts. The study of the 
classics under such unfortunate auspices is made not only 
repulsive, but also so unpractical that even people of some 
education will be found to condemn it as wholly useless. From 
this arises the curious distinction drawn by so many people 
between theoretical and practical learning, whereas in reality 
no such distinction can exist in true education. 

The ideal of education is simply the development of mental 
power. The true educated man is not necessarily a product of 
university training, nor even as a matter of course a student of 
wide reading in books. This is'a perpetual stumbling-block to 
many worthy people who confound the ineans with the end, and 
fail to realise by how many paths the goal of a well-developed 
and rightly-ordered mind may be reached. ‘“ Srnall Latin hadst 
thou, and less Greek,” is the astonished exclamation of the 
scholar poet to the master he hailed as one grounded in 
nature’s own school. There is a striking passage in a great 
French writer, in which he points to discussions in the tents of 
the Bedouin as originating Oriental philosophy, and as the 
equivalents of our universities. You are doubtless aware that 
the Greek philosophers educated by means of conversational 
discussion. An acquaintance with their methods is an aid in 
grasping the characteristics of Greek art. The bearing of these 
remarks lies in this, that the accumulation of facts is of itself of 
no value whatever unless it is accompanied by a simultaneous 
development of the reasoning powers, nor is the study of gram- 
matical niceties essential to a comprehension of a great litera- 
ture or art. 

We must not, in fact, reverse the natural order of the 
acquisition of knowledge. Observe the process of a child’s 
mental development. It is in essence a perfect specimen of 
the Socratic dialogue. The child’s interest is first aroused, 
then comes the question, and, following swiftly on the reply, 
his more or less logical deduction, ending possibly in a perfect 
dilemma for the unfortunate parent, who is often driven to. 
resort to the common form of nursery closure in order to end 
the discussion. It isa mystery to me that so many teachers. 
ignore this natural method. Students are drawn up blank 
against some concentrated essence, mainly grammatical, of a 
subject, and expected to develop an interest in the dry and: 
often useless facts of which they utterly fail to grasp the 
bearing. The customary excuse is that of the importance of 
accuracy, which, however, is to Le taught of itself, and probably 
can be far better inculcated through the verifications of experi- 
mental science than by literary and grammatical means. 

Let us now apply these principles to architectural education. 
In the first place it will follow that neither Gothic nor Classic 
art of themselves are wholly necessary to salvation, and that 
the mere examination facts, as I will call them, are not of 
themselves of any value whatever. What we shall need will 
be to give our beginner a good general survey of the historical 
development of architecture treated in relation to the character 
and conditions of the people and countries where it originated, . 
utilising for this purpose the’ method of the contrast of oppo- 
sites and its contrary of imitative resemblance. 

This survey should Jead to the apprehension of certain 
central facts, the unity of all architectural expression in spite 
of its diversity, the possession of common qualities and the 
permanence of artistic expression. -When a student reaches 
the point that he can, as it were, make a summary division 
into two styles, the plain and the ornamental, has learnt that 
there is no monopoly in beauty, and realises that proportion, 
grace, character and fitness are all parts of one whole, then he 
has begun to justify his education, and has entered upon a 
path presenting possibilities of progressive growth A. 
stumbling-block for the young student is that presented in the 
right relation of art to nature, more especially in architecture. 
When told “to study nature” in the common: phrase, the 
impression most probably produced on his mind is either one 
of mere bewilderment, or else a confusion of the imitation of 
concrete form with the outcome of deductions from an observa- 
tion of natural facts, directed towards the apprehension of 
abstract qualities capable of illustration in architecture. 

Take the commonest fancy of the amateur, that the nave ot 
a Gothic cathedral is a copy of a grove of trees, and compare 
with this Darwin’s suggestion that the awe which we feel on 
entering a grand building finds its origin in the effect produced 
on early ‘man by the caverns and forests in nature. The 
fallacy of the grove of trees strikes you at once as too gross for 
discussion, but the underlying idea is always cropping up in 
changing forms. Its plausibility depends on the fact of a 
certain coincidence of result in the works of man, reached 
through a long series of logical developments, with the 
seemingly irresponsible work of nature. An instance given in 
Garbeti’s ‘Principles of Design” is the relation between the 
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elephant’s foot, the human hand when raised to. uphold a 
weight and the highly-developed Doric column. Similarly in 
Gothic architecture, in certain phases of its fullest expression 
an analogy may be felt between the intricate clustering of relief 
and open work and the tree tracery of the woods in winter. 
Renaissance work quite recently an attempt was made to base 
a theory on forms coincident with nature’s. spirals as seen 

in. shells. 


The student once having found admittance to nature’s . 


school is provided with a field of unending study. This 
observation and reflection on nature is in many cases purely 
instinctive, and, I believe, not seldom possessed without any 
capacity of expression, as. it will’ be found welling up among 
dwellers in the country in unexpected forms, Every Shakes- 
peare lover knows the poet’s marvellous instinct and extra-. 
ordinary wealth of illustration obtained from this source. I 
should go so far as to fancy that the instant impression of 
supreme artistic creation on all classes derives a large part of 
its. effect from the revelation agreeing with past subconscious 
observations on the part of the spectator. 

Much is said of the refinement of Turner’s landscape, but 
to the artist himself, full of the sense of nature obtained from 
life in the open, his work was doubtless but a coarse transcript 
of infinite subtleties, No student must rest content with a 
mere feeling after nature’s charm. Emotion must be trans- 
lated into work, however imperfect, and the effort maintained 
through cloud as well as sunshine. Nature’s process is 
infinitely slow, and artistic stature cannot be increased by 
taking thought any more than physical. The student’s greatest 
enemy is his own self-conceit. There is always a place for the 
patient worker ; but the flashy student incapable of independent 
and sustained effort will always remain a burden to his teacher. 
Every student is a problem in himself and needs. individual 
care, and the wisest teacher will be the least dogmatic in his 
judgment of capabilities and the least ready to shut the door. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch, fellow students, I have 
tried to indicate to you the underlying spirit in which your 
education may be pursued. You came here perhaps expecting 
to hear about the details of the method employed in the day 
school. ‘We can all differ in that respect, and a student’s own 
experiences will colour his personal prepossessions. I do not 
propose to justify the particular means employed—I might find 
myself launched into biographical particulars—but the founda- 
tion requires to be sure, and the basis must be a close touch 
with the actualities of our own day anda solid continuity of 
effort on the part of the student not afraid of hard work. We 
are not entitled to set our students on a path which will make 
it harder than it need be for them to earn money within a 
reasonable period, The day school has been run on semi- 
office lines, with an effort after a thorough grounding in the 
drawing methods in common use. We may agree that skill 
in draughtsmanship is by no means the essential quality of an 
architect, but it is certainly a necessary qualification for an 
assistant requiring a place in an office, and we must look 
forward to the anxious period when, at the expiration of his 
articles, our day school student has to give workaday proof of 
his powers. While giving prominence to draughtmanship, I 
never could myself agree to its pursuit to the detriment of the 
study of design, nor could I see the reason for postponing that 
important subject to quite a late stage in the student’s career. 

In the second year course of the day school we have started 
the student in that important branch of his future work on very 
conservative lines, utilising the interest of the student in 
creating something, to deepen his studies of the first year, and 
guiding him in his first essays by the sure aid of the past 
examples of his art. 

If you will look at the drawings in the second year, I think 
they will show you how interesting and practical the study of 
historical architecture may be made, and you will realise that 
for the preparation of these designs something more than a 
surface knowledge of the particular phrases illustrated must 
have been acquired. 

I have a particular wish to secure your support for my 
successor in his important task of developing the equipment of 
the day school. The liberal assistance from the committee and 
the general body should be forthcoming in this matter. I am 
sure all the staff of the Architectural Association will hail with 
especial thankfulness the solution of the premises problem, 
which has lain across the path of the natural development of 
the Association for so many years. Hurry up and pay off this 
debt, so that the committee may devote themselves to the 
reorganising and equipment ‘of the schools, which should do 
so much for the coming generation of architects. 

_ The day school has doubtless been a useful piece of under- 
pinning, but there has always seemed to me to be a top storey 
wanting in our educational structure. A pretty good believer 
myself in Architectural Association methods, and fairly diligent 
in the classes, there came all the same a time when something 
more consecutive and thorough seemed to me to be essential. 
In my view, it need not have been necessary to go outside the 
Architectural Association for such further study. Are sour 
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young students quite satisfied to-day after, say, a 
in the school of design? And if they are now, w 
pass up from ‘the day school continue to id 
admirable as it is within its limits, sufficient for 
of their training? It is probably much better 
tectural-Association should. finish its own student 
them; on the slightest indication of the demand 
advanced education that can be given. . 

Whatever the future development may sh) 
Architectural Association will know how to rve 5 
characteristic of mutual instruction, free from the il, 
effect of systems of education that separate the teact- 
the taught into separate castes. In the day school 
seen a smile on the faces of the class when I have tou) 
this point, but for myself I sincerely state that I hay\k 
much from my two years’ experiences, and I earnestl)¢ 
mend some of our brilliant students to seriously in 
whether they ought not to take their turn in our edu 
work, You all know of the zeal of the late Arthu 


¢ 


whose loss the Architectural Association has so mucle 


to regret. In the last conversation I had with him 
one of the points he insisted upon, urging the valu 
effort to teach others to the teacher himself. — Bost 
The Architectural Association ought to maintaina 
large and able staff, as the numbers of students passing} 
the schools offers a very considerable field of geleeeon i 
it is an honour to serve, understaffing need never exist,n 
strain of teaching can be immensely lightened by ‘hi 
policy in this respect. Intercommunication and jn 
action on the part of the teaching staff will naturallye 
bk 


is 
h 


with reorganisation in our new home, to the great 
the students and the avoidance of overlapping. 

In labouring on behalf of our young students, archi:t 
find a practical solution of many divergencies, Pardonn 
parting word of advice, “ Retain your own opinions, bid 
make them an excuse for holding back from the work.’ 

Mr. H. P. G. MAULE contributed a second paped 
same subject. He said:—It is with very great diffides 
I find myself in the position of having to say anythin|t 
to-night on the subject of day school training, for | 
limited experience I have had does not entitle me to i 
any views or opinions which I may have formed on theu 
I must ask you therefore to believe that it is only at this] 
wish of our friend, Mr. A. T. Bolton, that I venture tov 
ment what he has said by emphasising a few of thi 
which appear to me salient features in architectural da's 
training. With the general outline of what he has sail 
cordially agree, and I feel I do not even do him justiciw 
tell you that I know the difficulty of my task in aa 
the work is light compared to his, in starting it, anitl 
handing it over to me every detail, every paper, was i 
method and order. Fa § 

With the Architectural Association scheme it is ne 
to bear two facts in mind. First, that the first year’ c 
consists in reality of only nine months’ actual wort 
school, as three months are allowed for independeno 
door study, which forms an important part of the 110 
training. Secondly, that almost the most important pé 
training is the second year, when the student 15, inl 
bability, four days a week in an office and only two daya 
in the school, during which time his study takes the) 
directed exercises in design. This obviates the chargef 
academic teaching, as the student is brought into cont*t 
the actual professional work of theday. 

Now, the primary object of the day school is to en)! 
student to acquire during the first year such a knowd 
architectural drawing, of history and of construction th, 
he goes into an office as pupil, he can begin at onci:c 
advantage of what he will there see and learn, and ti 
pense with that awkward period, which most of ha’ 
rienced, of being plunged into an office with none | 
vaguest idea of what to learn or how to learnit) «| 

There is another important feature, and that is @ 
organisation and method of the school training should » 
student to carry on his own education subsequently 
mented, of course, by lectures and classes) with peter 
method and application than is possible from an initia. 
an office. Now, the amount of “in-school” time ava) 
the first year’s course—namely, actually only nine 10 
seems to me to make it imperative that the traiming eu 
period should be on the broadest and simplest lines r 
that the training should, in fact, be mainly directed to i 
the student a method of learning. To begin to eorel 
to begin to learn to observe; to begin to learn to t i 
above all, to endeavour to naturally fire and regu 
enthusiasm, and lead him to love his work for its Ms 
Without this latter as a resultant of the traimins, ab 
labour lost so far as architectural training 1s pe aoa 
no doubt much useful knowledge would be gaines nt 
always be an advantage in any work afterwards ta at 

The training, or rather the evolving, of an arc 


f 


23, 1903.) 
‘\w product of ‘the public school is a long and complicated 
«is, and: when the shortness: of the initial period and 
it of technical and constructive knowledge that is ulti- 
iu required is taken into consideration; it-seems to me 
ident that this early period should be made broad and 
il and, above all, not too technical. It must not. be 
ten that, no matter what brains a student may have, nor 
ighly trained he may be so far as general education goes, 
{ special subjects of an architect’s calling, whether history, 
<uction or elementary design, he 1s in almost all cases 
i yignorant. His mind, therefore, no matter how recep- 
. “retentive, cannot assimilate more than a certain amount 
vy matter, and itis assimilation and thought, and not an 
J ested assortment of facts, that really. constitutes a good 
«tion. 
"e construction subject as inaugurated by Mr. Bolton 
r to me the best of all methods for insuring a simple and 
righ grounding in elementary construction and materials, 
ig as the complete and direct relationship between 
tials, construction and design is clearly kept before the 
dit. ‘ 
jalso attach great importance to the early, careful and 
jatic drawing of simple full-size details in connection with 
nstruction subject, for an abbreviation, such as a set of 
. ghth scale drawings, cannot be properly understood—or 
\—unless the component parts, such. as door and window 
sags which they abbreviate are clearly understood in 
¢  Inall the work done inthe school great care should be 
¢ to insure accuracy and clearness, and special attention 
1 be directed to printing and the value of clear and legible 
(on working drawings and tracings. 


Drawing. 


Observation and Thought. 


‘) an assembly of architects it is quite unnecessary to 
bee the importance of observation or the necessity for 
iht. The eye sees what it is trained to see, and the eye is 
--reatest of all educators; the mind also develops its 
ang faculty by knowing what to think about. Unfortunately 
 Itivation of observation does not apparently form part of an 
sh school curriculum, and though most little children are 
‘ bservant, the habit is generally crushed out of them long 
(2 they have arrived at an age when observation, and 
jot deduction from that observation, complement one 
Jer. To reawaken the lost habit, if, unfortunately, lost it 
‘ould be one of the great aims of the training, and this 
ening of observation, directed as it is, will surely bring 
lit the development of thought. Organised, logical 
ht, the thought that will eventually enable a man to 
3n with beauty and build with truth, because he sees clearly 
j7ithout confusicn, can only come with years, but the germ 
ey be planted and tended during the first year in the 
v1. 


ast, but not least, : 
| Enthusiasm. 


_ famous writer once said that nothing was so catching as 
tisiasm, and certainly no lifework should be so capable of 
tating enthusiasm as the study and practice of architec- 
‘but if the early years of training are overburdened with 
yechnicalities, or with work too far in advance of fairly easy 
rrehension, there is grave fear of the failure to awaken 
| livine spark, without which the whole structure of archi- 
ral education falls to the ground. 
|) conclusion, I can only say I hope I have not dogmatised 
t sight of the fact that my very limited experience hardly 
€ entitles me to put before you what I personally conceive 
| some of the essential features of that primary architec- 
' education which I believe all members of our Association 
\ So earnestly at heart, 
fr, MAvRICE B. ADAMs, who proposed a vote of thanks 
= authors of the two papers, said he was delighted with 
‘ystem and method of training in the initial stage of the 
\ichool when he realised it was an experiment they had all 
‘heir hands to. He looked back on the days of his own 
|age, and considered what the training of the young archi- 
“was then, and the advantages of the day school preparation 
" apparent. He did not think the architect whose office 
tered. as pupil ever spent more than one-quarter of an 
) IM instruction during the time of his pupilage, and this 
ania he (the speaker) supposed was the experience of 
aR S of others. Nowadays architects seemed to realise 
ee towards the pupil,but in earlier days the pupil 
rae nowledge as best he could, The new departure of 
lise helen was certainly an improvement which would 
“ ib €ssion. Before being articled in an office the 
pes wee attend the school and ascertain thereby 
whetion out was the kind of work he was cut out for, 
Mies 2 le had the necessary qualifications to carry on 
| a ae: ar with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
p © plan adopted by the Association was admirab!e, 
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and he agreed with the two speakers as\to the benefits of 
mutual assistance and the advantages of young men teaching 


young men The day school promised extraordinary develop- 
ments in the future, the results of which could not be foreseen. 
‘Mr. A. M. WATSON seconded the motion 
Mr. G. H. JENKINS and Mr. MAx CrLarKE also spoke. 


STRAND: IMPROVEMENT. 


A REPORT was submitted on Tuesday by the improve- 
ments committee of the London County Council respect- 
ing various proposals fori setting back the northern line of 
frontage in the Strand between Wellington Street and the 
Law Courts. The committee say:—‘“If the modification 
originally suggested by Mr. Thornycroft were carried out it 
would necessitate the addition to the public way of the Strand 
and. Aldwych of land which would otherwise be let for building 
purposes, and is valued by the Council’s valuer at 350,0c0/., to 
which must be added the cost of altering the existing vaults, 
paving, &c., estimated at 10,000/.,, making a total of 360,000/ ; 
the loss of recoupment if the Council were to adopt the plan 
submitted by the Further Strand improvement committee would 
be 239,400/. for land and 10,000/. for works, making a total of 
249,400/.; the loss of recoupment if the Council were to adopt 
the amendment suggested by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and now accepted by Mr. Thornycroft, is estimated 
at 70,coo/7, for land surrendered and 4,0o0o/. for alteration of 
vaults, paving, &c., making a total of 74,0007 ; while the loss to 
the Council if the suggestion made by the Council’s super- 
intending architect were adopted is estimated at 59,000/. for 
land and 4,o00/. for vaults, paving, &c., making a total 
of 63,0007, After the most full and careful consideration 
of all the facts, and having carefully viewed on the 
site of the improvement the effect of the various pro- 
posals made, we have arrived at the conclusion that the width 
already provided by the Council for the widened Strand, 
namely, a minimum of Ioo feet, is in every respect ample for 
the present and prospective traffic. It must not be forgotten 
that when Aldwych and Kingsway are completed much of the 
traffic passing to and from the new street and the southern, 
eastern and western parts of London will not use the portion 
of the Strand betwéen Wellington Street and the Law Courts ; 
that part of the thoroughfare will accordingly be used almost 
entirely by the traffic passing from Fleet Street westwards, and 
from the western portion of the Strand eastwards to Fleet 
Street. Fleet Street is being widened by the City Corporation 
to 60 feet, and the Council is contributing part of the cost. 
The portion of the Strand opposite the Hotel Cecil has been 
widened at the cost of the Council to 80 feet, and the same 
width has been adopted for the improvement at the portion 
of the Strand east of the Hotel Cecil and opposite Beaufort 
Buildings, now being undertaken by the Westminster City 
Council, with a contribution from the Council. It will be 
apparent, therefore, that while the portion of the Strand 
between Wellington Street and the Law Courts will presently 
be relieved of a large amount of traffic which at present passes 
along it, the Council is providing a width of street far in excéss 
of that which has been adopted for other portions of the same 
line of thoroughfare. Moreover, the width of 1co feet is con-: 
siderably in excess of that generally adopted for street improve- 
ments in the past. During the 33 years of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the average width adopted for main thoroughfares 
was 60 feet, which in our opinion was in some cases not 
sufficient. Charing Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue 
should, we think, have been made more than 60 feet wide ; 
but there is a very considerable difference between the 60 feet 
provided for those thoroughfares and the 1oo feet to which the 
Council has widened the Strand at that part which shortly will 
be relieved of some of the traffic. Very few streets constructed 
by the Board were as wide as 80 feet, and the only thorough- 
fares which exceeded that width (80 feet) were Northumberland 
Avenue (go feet) and the Victoria Embankment (100 feet). 
The Council, when effecting county improvements, has, when- 
ever possible, adopted a width of 70 feet and 80 feet. With 
these facts before us, it appears that any proposal for increasing 
the width of 1co feet for the portion of the Strand between 
Wellington Street and the Law Courts cannot be made merely 
on the ground of meeting the needs of the traffic, but must 
partake almost entirely of the nature of an zsthetic proposal, 
the chief argument in support of the proposal being to secure 
better architectural effect by bringing into greater prominence 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand and the Law Courts. We 
have not yet been convinced that by throwing open to view 
various portions of the Law Courts buildings the architectural 
effect in the Strand would be considerably enhanced, but 
whether this would be so or not, we feel that the Council would 
not be justified in incurring so large an expenditure as would 
be involved in securing a doubtful enhancement of the archi- 
tectural view in the Strand/?w ovo. i Se hs 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SPAIN appears to be giving more attention to architec- 
ture of late. years than during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. It has been decided to hold an inter- 
national congress of architects in. Madrid from April 6 to 
April 14, 1904. The subjects arranged for consideration’ 
are the following :—(1) Modern art in works of architecture ; 
(2) the preservation and restoration of monuments of archi- 
tecture ; (3) the characteristic effects of scientific studies in 
the general education of the architect; (4) influence of 
modern processes of construction upon artistic forms ; 
(5) artistic ownership of architectural designs ; (6) instruc- 
tion of building mechanics ; (7) the influence of city build- 
ing regulations upon contemporary private architecture ; 
(8) the appropriation of works of architectural art ; (9) may 
the architect act as arbitrator between contractors. and 
workmen? The subjects, it will be observed, are of a 
general character, but that is we suppose deemed essential 
in an international congress. Visitors would have liked to 
hear some topics connected with Spanish architecture 
adequately treated, for the accounts given by the majority 
of modern travellers and foreign investigators are in- 
sufficient. 


ARLES is known to archeologists as one of the most 
interesting cities in Europe. As studies of Greek and 
Roman art increase, it is possible it may become much 
more important. When Greece was conquered it is 
believed that many artists fled not only to Rome but to 
Arles, which, like Massilia or Marseilles, could be con- 
sidered as partly a Greek city. Enough remains, have 
been found to suggest Greek influence. The amphi- 
theatre is no doubt a Roman work. It had also triumphal 
arches, of which the most beautiful one, dedicated to 
CONSTANTINE, was destroyed in 1743 in order that a street 
might be enlarged. Under Roman administration it was a 
city remarkable for its grandeur. But the remains of the 
theatre suggest that Greek influence was much stronger in 
Arles than is generally supposed. The well-known Vezzs 
of Arles is also evidence of the presence of Greck sculptors. 
We can understand the desire of the municipal authorities 
of Arles to impress the world with the belief of the classicism 
of the city. But the history of Arles did not end with the fall 
of Rome. To archeologists the sarcophagi which have been 
found in the cemetery are often most interesting, because 
on thein. Scriptural scenes are represented by Roman 
sculptors. The. first bishop of Arles was, according to 
tradition, one of St. Paut’s disciples. There is no reason 
why any’ objects'relating to the history of the place in 
Medizval times should not be respected. The Municipal 
Council have, however, declared that one important 
example, known as the Gate of Calvary, is without any 
archeological or artistic value, and arrangements have been 
made for its destruction. It is believed, however, that 
remonstrances from lovers of art will prevent the Council 
from carrying out the resolution. People condemn the 
zeal by which in early Christian times so much ancient art 
was destroyed. But it is evident that a similar iconoclastic 
spirit prevails in Arles, the only difference being that 
pseudo-Classicists are taking their revenge on Christian 
art.. In many parts of France it now seems to be 
necessary, after clearing out the religious, orders, to destroy 
the art which they had created several centuries back. 


Tue date of the birth of Masaccio is uncertain; 1401, 
1402 and 1403’ are mentioned. But the people of San 
Giovanni, a small town between Florence and Arezzo, 
maintain that Sunday next wili be the five hundredth anni- 
versary of. the. painter’s birth., They have accordingly 
decided to hold a féte on that day and unveil a monument 
of the artist. The town does not present many examples 
of his style. His most remarkable works are his frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel in the Carmine, Florence, where he 
continued the series commenced by his master MASOLINO. 
His nickname Masaccio warrants the description of him by 
VaSsARI, who says:—‘ He was remarkably absent and care- 
less of externals, as one who, having fixed his whole mind 
and thought on art, cared little for himself or his personal 
interests, and meddled still less with the affairs of others; he 


could by no, means be induced. to bestow his atte 
the cares of the world ‘and the general interests. oj 
insomuch that he would give no thought to his clotin 
nor was he ever wont to require payment from his de 
until he was first reduced to the extremity of ya 
Da Vinct looked on him as the second creator of Tj 
painting, for when the art had declined he “showed |} 
perfect works how those who take for their standard aiy 
but nature—the mistress ofall masters—weary them, 
in vain.” All the great,masters of the Renaissance st}j 
Masaccio’s ‘paintings, ‘which formed a school of Me 
was before them,’ if we can believe CeLini, } 
ToRREGIANO broke MICHEL ‘ANGELO’s ‘nose becau:\ 
laughed at efforts to draw from them which werele 
successful than his own. Masaccio, who accomplish 
much, died in 1428. He was very poor. Hey 
essentially a frescoist, and consequently can only be sti 
in Florence. A portrait of a young man in a re\c 
in our National Gallery used to -be attributed to hin} 
the work is now recognised as having ‘come Stor 
inferior hand. © ; Fite 
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HOUSE, RAY PARK RO\D, MAIDENHEAD.-GARDEN FRO: I 
HALL. THE ELEVATION TO DRIVES. THE TERR AC 
GARDEN FRONT. hal 


HIS building was recently erected as a 
residence for Mr. G. C. BULLER. O 

site being low-lying ground, the building 
4 feet above the road level to prevent flo 
giving an opportunity to introduce a terrac 
been taken full advantage of. The ground 
drawing room, dining-room (with oak dado) 
and usual offices, and outer hall which gives” 
kitchen apartments from the front entrance wi 
through the large hall, and from which the 
lavatory is entered. The large hall,is the ch 
the plan, having a high oak dado and oak ~ 
gallery around same on first floor, from Ww 
floor bedrooms are approached; The co 
from the dining-room, is intended to commu 
future palm house, and is used as a smoking 
the first floor, five bedrooms, a’ study and thr 
bedrooms are provided, with a large balcony appro: 
from the staircase gallery which overlooks the 
portion of the garden. The flat over the co 
forms a spacious open balcony, and is approach 
dressing-room. A circular staircase leads to t 
The external walls are of: Messrs.. J. K PE 
Sons’ facing bricks, with half-timber work | ed in 
rough-cast above. The roofs are covered with local’ 
faced tiles. Plain, clear glass leadlights are 
transomes and first floor windows. ° ‘The large dc. 
hall is filled with stained glass to special design. '™ 
places were supplied by Messrs. GEo. Wricut &- 
Messrs. Putnam & Sons executed the terrace balustrit 
in their Pulhamite stone. The gardens were laid by M's 
Cura & Sons under the direction of Mr. BUIE 
Messrs. J. K. Cooper & Sons, of Maidenhead, efficiy 
carried out the work in the exceptionally short time 0s 
months, including executing the oakwork, entrance 1 
and making-up the drives. The architects were Ms 
Macintosu & Newman, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, W), 
reat 
{ 
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HOUSE, TREVOR HILL, CHURCH STRETTON. sip 


HIS house kas been built on the slope of the hi 

the west of the town. It is beautifully situated ° 

to the golf house and links, and commands exquisite ¥) 
of the town and the range of hills to the east side th t 
including Caradoc and the beautiful valleys to the 1 
and south. The cost has beenabout 8oo/., and the burt 
Mr. SprakeE, of Church Stretton, has executed | the 
very well. rage , 5 an 
DISIGN FOR A SMALL HOUSE IN SOMERSETSEISE. P 
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_, SELSDON PARK.* 

y2’? said ‘the Needy Knife Grinder, “I’ve none to 
-” and George Canning’s words may be echoed to- 
‘ story of Selsdon has yet to be written. The guide 
-irrey scarcely mention it, and the county historians 
few facts to impart. Yet there is a thin thread, 
| angled, knotted’.and seemingly snapped, but with 
dling it may be picked up, and the strands from it 
it us aS we pass along. : 
king of Wessex, in 828 united the Heptarchy, and 
* our Saxon rulers was Ethelred the First, who 
ine throne in 866. One of his nobles was Duke 
s) died in 871, and bequeathed to his wife Werberg, 
rards to his daughter Aldhryth and her issue, or 
In to the next-of-kin on the paternal side, “his 
f anderstead and Selesdune in Sanderstead”” From 
| mention of Selesdune, which was a part of Sander- 
siight reasonably infer that the ducal castle stood 
(che natural position of it would be the dune or hill, 
»3elsdon House. 
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work, and are therefore associated with Alfred. in the founda- 
tion. It stood so close to the cathedral of St. Swithin that 
annoyance was occasioned by singing, playing and the ringing 
of bells during simultaneous services, so by Henry I. and 
Bishop Giffard it was translated to Hyde. 


The new building was dedicated in honour of St. Peter, St. 
Grimbald, St. Columban and St. Barnabas. 

In the early days of the Church. its higher dignitaries were 
essentially militant. Bishops and others had their armed 
retainers, and many village churches were constructed to resist 
a siege. It is probable, therefore, that when the abbot of St.; 
Peter’s took possession of Sanderstead he would welcome the 
position of the old castle, and would convert it into his grange, 
and, if so, the thread is again joined. 

But though the clergy were combative, much good work in 
the land was done by them; they built the bridges, they sunk 
the wells, they wrote the books, while they fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked and tended the sick. A well they sunk 
some 350 feet deep can still be seen in Sanderstead Park, and 
a tradition éxists that it stood within the precincts of a priory, 


‘scendants of Aldhryth may have died out, or possibly 
(ed the royal favour. No record of them remains, 
€ means the property passed into royal hands, and 
‘en of Edgar the Peaceable, who began his rule in 
‘st wife, Queen Athelfieda, gave “Sandelstede with 
to the Abbey of St. Peter at Winchester.” Athel- 
ly be mentioned, was mother of the next monarch, 
<1 the King and Martyr. 
ow for several centuries the story of Selsdon is 
>parently the connecting thread is broken, but 
May again be united. 
1:ord of the Norman survey merely tells us that “ the 
it. Peter of Winchester holds Sandestede; ” the ordi- 
rulars, of course, follow. ~ 
peys which was dedicated to t's Holy Trinity, the 
wy and St. Peter, was virtually founded by King 
t Edward the Elder and King Edgar carried on the 
~ —. TRE 


ver by Mr. J. Stanle 
. y and Mr. W. Harradence, read bef 
is of the Upper Norwood Athenxum. ere! 


| 
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SELSDON House. 


GARDEN FRONT. 


whose foundations can still be traced ina dry summer. No 
priory, however, is believed to have ever been there, but in 
connection with holy wells chapels were often built, and this 
probably was one of them, and it might have had a guest- 
house attached for the use of pilgrims. The building stood 
until after the Reformation, and it has been suggested that the 


materials were used for the construction of Sanderstead Place, 


which was pulled down about 200 years ago, and the site added 
to Sanderstead Park. 

In Selsdon House some panelled ceilings attract the 
attention ; two of them symbolise the Church and State. The 
one in the dining-room has the words “ Fides, Spes, Caritas,” 
running along three sides of the chief panels. Now Faith, 
Hope and Charity are the three theological virtues of the 
Roman Church, so may it not be possible that it was con- 
structed by one of the abbots? In the smaller divisions some 
later ornamentation has been introduced. Of the date of the 
billiard-room ceiling there can be no question. In every panel 
there are four badges. The Fleur-de-lis, first used by Henry V.; 
the Tudor Rose formed of the Red and White Roses of 


Lancaster and York, united by Henry VII.; the Poort-colyce, 
or Portcullis, first used by the same king, and the Pomegranate, 
the badge of Catharine of Aragon. Henry. VIII.’s marriage 
with her took place in 1509, and she was divorced in 1533, so 
between these dates we may reasonably place the ceiling; 
and ‘possibly it may be more nearly dated, for in 1521 Pope 
Leo X. conferred upon Henry the title of Defender of the 
Faith; so to honour the king the abbot at that time may have 
embellished his room. 

The names of forty of the abbots are known. They were 
mitred, and some. were summoned to Parliament; of.a few 
only it is necessary to speak. The first was Grimbald, who 
was placed there by King Alfred, and was honoured at the 
dedication of the later abbey. In 1271 the Prior of Bermondsey 
had a suit against William de Wigorn or Worcester, the then 
abbot, for attaching some of his land to Sanderstede; and five 
years later the same abbot retaliated, and impleaded the Prior 
for erecting a gallows in his manor of Sanderstede, but the 
Prior pleaded it was in his own manor of Warlingham. This 
was in the reign of Edward I.; and then, in 1287, there is a 
brief record in contracted Latin. The translation kindly made 
by the Rev. Sir W. Earle, Bart., runs :—‘‘ Between Ralph de 
Ditton and Joan his wife plaintiffs, and Robert de Waleton 
and Isabella his wife, concerning the transfer of four mes- 
suages, one hundred and thirty acres of woods, and rents 
eleven shillings and elevenpence realities with their appurten- 
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ances in Sanderstede and Sellesdone.” This passage is interest- 
ing as showing that although Selsdon was in Sanderstead, it 
was of sufficient importance to be separately mentioned. 

In 1327 a license was granted in the reign of Edward II. to 
Abbot Walter de Fyflyde for him to lease Sanderstead to 
Walter, Bishop of Exeter, for ten years; so Selsdon may then 
have become one of his palaces. The last abbot, John Sulcot, 
was seemingly in the royal favour, for Henry VIII. gave him 
license to alienate the manor to Sir John Gresham, afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London. Willis tells us that Sulcot had been 
educated in the University of Cambridge, and was instrumental 
in engaging his University to comply with the king’s divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon. The sale, however, was not 
effected, and at the Reformation Henry himself sold the manor 
of Sanderstead, with Selsdon House, to Sir John. Sulcot, how- 
€éver, was wise in his generation; to the visitation he made no 
objection, and instead of going to the gallows, like many good 
men did, he accepted the bishopric of Bangor, being permitted 
to retain his title of Abbot of Hyde, and in 1539 he was 
translated to the see of Salisbury. 

_ The manor of Sanderstead successively passed to Sir John’s 
widow, to his son Edmund, and his grandson Richard, who 
in 1591 sold it to John Ownsted of Addington, who for some 
years may have resided at Selsdon House. 
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This Ownsted was a man whom all lovers of old 
might have envied, for on his monument in the chu 
Saints, Sanderstead, where his. kneeling | 
alabaster, we. read :— Here lieth buried the bod 
Ownsted, Esquyer, Servaunt to the most excellent P. 
our dread Soveraigne Queen Elizabeth, and Ser it 
Maties. carriage by ye space of 40 yeres., He 
66 yere of his age on the 9th of August, 1600,” 


had to see to her safe transit during the manysroyal ' 
In the records of baptisms in Sanderstead Chu | 
lowing entries appear in Latin :—Elizabeth Ownsteig 
of Henry Ownsted, of Selsdon, October 29, Ith. 


Ownsted, daughter ot George Ownsted, of Selsdon, 


1596; Anna Ownsted, daughter of George 0)\; 
Selsdon, September 3, 1598 ; Atwoode Ownstede, so 5 
Ownstede, of Seels Downe, November 2, 1606 ; and 
burials is Anna Ownsted, daughter of George Ca 
Selsdon, September 12, 1598 gee 
Ownsted died childless, and the estate passed tol 
an attorney in Clifford’s Inn, named Harman Aly 
curious specimen of orthography. The family neje 
went various changes. In the time of Edward [ 
Atwode, in Edward III.’s reign it was Atte Wood, :d 
plate in Sanderstead Church bears the inscriptioy|- 
lyeth Nycholas Wood, the thirde sonne of John A)\ 
Sanderstede Corte, who served Queene Elizabet): 
second yeare of her rayne, and deceased the xij) 
1586.” Of Sanderstead Court the earliest mention 
and the present mansion was built by a later Harm| 
in 1676. Christopher Bowyer then became the ah 
Selsdon House, and John Aubrey describes him as ¢ 
hospitable person, and possibly to him is due the’ 
ceiling of the drawing-room, though it may bet 
addition. 
The last of the Attwoods died in 1759, ak 
| 


passed to a cousin, Thomas Wigsell, an attorney of 
whose relatives, the Arkwrights, now own the mano, 
From the Wigsells William Coles seems to have) 
Selsdon House, and in 1805 he sold it to George Sit 
brother of Robert, Lord Carrington. Dying in 18), 
succeeded by his eldest son, George Robert Smith) 
M.P. for Midhurst and afterwards for High Wycob 
house had been reduced and enlarged by its varics 
and by the Smiths some of the walls were rebuilt ai, 
were encased with red brick ; a conservatory in the ]iz 
style was also. constructed from designs by Messi|' 
Brandon, and one writer suggests that the present dii 
was added by the Smiths, but it is more probable 1: 
merely altered and fresh windows introduced. 1): 
beautifully carved wood fireplace was erected iit 
which came from Purley House, in Sanderstead pis 
Rey. John Horne, who assumed the name of T)k 
wrote “The Diversions of Purley,” and in it he mtt 
the house was the seat of Bradshaw, the regicid) 
repeats the statement. John Bradshaw was born 
Wilbersley Hall, Stockport. For a time he lived at) 
and then in Basinghali Street. He was called tox 
Gray’s Inn on April 23, 1627. At the trial of Chi 
name. headed the death-warrant, and for his servi 
occasion he was paid a thousand pounds in mone: 
awarded the estates of the Earl of St. Albans}t 
Cottington, which were valued at two thousand a % 
Deanery at Westminster he made his town resin 
died in 1659 in his house at Enfield, which still stats 
will left estates in Berkshire, Southampton, Wiltshiri, 
and Middlesex, which were confiscated at the Restoit 
In 1879 Selsdon House was rented by the See ok 
for Anthony Wilson Thorold, its bishop, and what 
billiard-room was then his chapel. Candidates for I 
invariably spent the week-ends there, and the o 
clergy of the diocese there took their holidays, gau 
and strength in the sylvan solitudes of. Selsdon. 4 
services were regularly held in the chapel twice a (y 
sermon on Sundays, it was not all prayer and praise | 
for bishops occasionally unbend, and there wi 
moments in the hall, for in an article in 7/e World 
tioned that a favourite game there was “the erratis 
which the bishop had brought from America, and wi | 
to be the only one in England. It is described as aio 
with a marble top, divided into various compartment 
nine pins of different values were placed, The si 
polished steel, and the object was to overturn the p 
Archbishops of. Canterbury, bishops of London 3 
dignitaries of the Church took part in the game ‘ 
Thorold and his little daughters, and the scores, od 
carefully registered, show that the poorest or 
highest officials of the Church. a 
William Stevens was the next tenant of Sels 
present occupant and owner is Mr. Wickham Noa’ 
beautiful home is ever a scene of life and pa wel 
congregate there and pleasant shooting parties ma 
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1 d. The house stands some 576 feet above the 
; erie the tower a wooded scene is presented that 


jalled in Surrey. : 
4 ates an arch fon the monastery at Blackfriars, 
is revealed in 1900, was re-erected at Selsdon, and a 
josite spot could scarcely have been chosen. The 
i in Holborn, and to the 
w bearing their name they removed in 1276. The 


hatine of Aragon was tried, the sentence of divorce 
ynounced by Cardinal Wolsey. 
jate at Selsdon, 
<n wrecking her life. In Sanderstead Church, too, there 
» to Mrs. Mary Atwood, late wife of Mr. George Atwood, 
‘friars, London, who died April 4, 1761; and in the 
we read that Mary Atwood, of St. Ann, Blackfriars, 
+ was buried May 9, 1748; that Elizabeth Atwood, 
nn, Blackfriars, London, was buried ‘March 14, 1750, 
“Mary, wife of George Atwood, of the parish of St. Ann, 
yers, London, was buried in Linnen, April 14, 1761.” 
ction with the arch, it may be mentioned that some- 
--e than half a century ago the premises of the Z7mes 
se being enlarged and part of the old London wall was 
- Behind it some remains of the monastery were found. 
Ider described them as a plinth standing on a mass of 
‘and chalk 6 feet high, and projecting from the face of 
4 feet 2 inches, and near the buttress on the south side 
eningly the jamb of a door. Until 1856 they were left 
yved, but a further enlargement of the printing office 
ade they were taken down. Some of us may regard 
«| religious houses as having been living, breathing 
/nd the reappearance of remnants of them ages after 
¢struction recalls to mind the line of Thomas Hood, 
‘ll the corpse lay bare.” 
_m up, Sanderstead Place was erected after the Refor- 
1 of Sanderstead Court no record seems to exist before 
of Elizabeth, whereas Selsdon is distinctly mentioned 
times, and part of the house is obviously of Tudor 
o-day Selsdon is the home of an English gentleman, 
‘r men of note have lived within its walls ; it has served 
2ce for a bishop of Rochester, and may we not assume 
‘ae palace of a bishop of Exeter, the grange of the 
;’ Winchester and Hyde, and the castle of a Saxon duke 
éiors? 


4 
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the Norman Conquest the manor of Croydon was con- 
lpon Archbishop Lanfranc, who is believed to have had 
i there, though by some writers its erection is ascribed 
yea Langton. A mandate signed in 1273 by Kilwarby 
‘\t was then in existence. It was built of wood on low 
| surrounded by a moat formed by little waterways of 
vadle, and was buried by trees. It was damp, dark and 
ly unhealthy. Henry VIII. said he could never be at 
) without sickness, and Archbishop Grindall wrote in 
Croydon House is no wholesome house.” It did not 
1:0 affect Elizabeth, for in 1567 she visited Archbishop 
‘there, and in July 1573 was his guest for seven days. 
(t she also honoured in August 1600 Archbishop Abbot 


be and Archbishop Herring are the latest prelates 
| ided there for any length of time. During the Common- 


1 
‘it had been let to the Earl of Nottin 

C n | e I gham, and after- 
‘to Sir William Brereton. By Archbishop Secker, 
e 1758, it was abandoned, and in 1780 it was sold by 
| to Alderman Pitches for 2,520/, the proceeds being 


>wards the construction of Westminster Bridge. It was 


‘n some of the timber to gain light and air, but Arch- | 
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afterwards converted into a washing and bleaching establish- 
ment, and in 1887 it was rescued by the Duke of Newcastle, 
who presented it to the Church “Extension Association, and 
under their control the Sisters of the Church are doing much 
good work in the district. 

Among the present remains of the palace are the guard 
chamber, the hall and the chapel. The guard’ chamber was 
built by Archbishop Arundel between 1396 and 1413. The 
perpendicular hall was erected by Archbishop Stafford, who 
was elected in 1443. On the corbels are the shields and arms 
of Stafford and other occupants of the see. The chapel was 
commenced by Archbishop Laud about 1634, and was finished 
by Juxon, his successor. At the west end on the south side 
there is a small gallery with a carved front of the time of King 
James. It is popularly known as Queen Elizabéth’s pew, 
although her seat was a canopied throne. Three underground 
cells also remain, and in 1898 two subterranean passages were 
discovered, the one leading to South Street, the other towards 
Beddington Park. 

In a paper like the present, where so much is hypothetical, 
it would scarcely: be correct to mention authorities, but for 
various details and dates many writers have been consulted, 
and among them mention may be made of Dr. Nutall, John 
Mitchell Kemble, J. A. Davis, William Dugdale, Mackenzie 
Walcott, Granville Leveson Gower, Frederick George Lee, Sir 
Bernard Burke, the Rev. Owen Manning, William Bray, E. W. 
Brayley, Edward Walford, E. R. Kelly, S. L. Lee, John Timbs, 
Walter Stanhope, William Hone, Edward A. Martin and 
Captain L. Broke Willoughby, whose account of Selsdon Park 
recently appeared in the Sfe/ch, 

The illustrations are from photographs kindly lent by 
Mr. Wickham Noakes and Mr. A. J. Quartermain. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A Te annual report of the Council for the session ending 

October 31, 1903, states :—The Council has pleasure in 
reporting a satisfactory increase in the membership, more than 
fifty applications having been approved and thirty-three 


candidates were elected, the remainder pending election. 


Fifteen members and two associates have resigned, one 
member has been transferred to hon. membership, four 
members have been removed from the roll and three have died. 
Over twenty applications have been approved for the students’ 
register, of whom thirteen ‘have been elected this year, and 
there have been four resignations. Two competitions have 
been held during the past session, the subjects selected being 
“A Design for a Cottage Hospital,” and ‘“‘ Measured Drawings 
of a Chancel or Side Chapel Screen,” a prize of the value of 
three guineas being offered in each case. 

The designs submitted in the first competition were care- 
fully prepared and were very close in order of merit. The 
following wére the successful competitors:—B. C. Ernest 
Bayley, first, J. Nixon Scaife, hon. mention. There were no 
entries for the second competition. 

During the session the following papers were read before 
the Society :—Presidential Address, S. Trevail, J.P., F.R.I.B.A.; 
** Some recent Conflagrations and their Lessons to Architects,” 
by ‘Ellis Marsland, hon. sec.; “The Legal Rights and 
Liabilities of Architects and Surveyors,” by H. H. Richardson, 
solicitor ; ‘Acetylene Gas-Lighting for Country Houses,” by 

. W. Woodall, M.A., and W. Windham, §M.Inst C.E. ; 
“Ventilation and Warming,” by B. R. Tucker; ‘Modern 
Terra Cotta, Faience and Keramic Mural Decoration,” by J. 
Miller Carr ; “Impressions of Architectural Rambles onthe 
Continent,” by S, Trevail, J.P., F.R.I.B.A, president. 

The all-important question of registration has received 
fresh impetus during the past year, and good progress has been 
made in preparing the way for further action. Early in the 
session the Architects’ Registration Bill committee was 
amalgamated with the Council of the Society of Architects, as 
a joint registration committee, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the Society for the time being. Steps were then 
taken by means of a circular letter and reply postcard to 
ascertain the views of recognised members of the profession 
on the principle of registration. It has been ascertained that 
some two-thirds of the profession has declared itself in 
sympathy with the movement for obtaining the statutory 
examination and registration of all persons entering the pro- 
fession of architecture, and from the fact that less than 170 
voted against the principle, and as every possible facility was 
given for voting one way or the other, it may reasonably ‘be! 
inferred that an overwhelming majority of the profession is in 
favour of legislation on the lines indicated. The Society’s 
circular received consideration by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which issued a counter-state- 
ment, followed by a request to the allied societies to express 
heir- opinions on the matter. Several of the latter have 
since passed resolutions in favour of the movement, thus 
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confirming the individual voting of their members, which 
shows that almost without exception the allied societies agree 
‘with the principle of registration. The persistent action of the 
Seciety has naturally revived the antagonism of the few who 
from the first have strongly opposed any measure of the kind 
_ contemplated, and the usual paper controversy has resulted ; 
but, on the other hand, many architects who hitherto have 
remained neutral and some who formerly opposed have 
thrown in their lot with the “ Registrationists,” and the support 
which the Society has received will enable it undoubtedly to 
attain its aim in due course. The Architects’ Registration Bill, 
which is under the charge of Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., 
M,P., has been carefully revised by the joint committee and 
again introduced into Parliament, and no effort will be wanting 
on the part of its supporters to secure its passage. The 
Council feels that many of the difficulties inseparable from the 
movement are being successfully overcome and that steady 
progress is being made towards attaininy the object in view. 

The Council has had before it the proposed London Build- 
ing Act Amendment. Bill brought in by the London County 
Council with the view of minimising the danger of fires; the 
Bill, however, was subsequently withdrawn, and the London 
County Council has since invited the Society to make sugges- 
tions as to any revisions to the Building Act generally. The 
matter is being dealt with by a sub-committee. 

The St. James’s Hall property having been sold, it has 
become necessary to find other quarters, and the Council is in 
negotiation for premises in Holborn, which are well suited for 
the purpose. It is hoped shortly to make a more definite 
announcement. 

Having been invited by the City Churches Preservation 
Society to give an opinion on the proposed demolition of All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, the Council, after full consideration 
of the circumstances of the case, expzessed the view that it 
being understood that by the sale of the site a large sum of 
money would be available for the provision of churches and 
clergy in the poorer parts of thé Metropolis, and that there 
would be no difficulty in removing and re-erecting the building 
elsewhere and preserving it for-more extended use and service, 
the sale of the site was, under these circumstances, justifiable. 
The suggestion attracted a good deal of attention, and resulted 
in the Council receiving an offer of a freehold site near London 
and a considerable sum of money towards the expenses of the 
removal and re-erection of the church, together with an annual 
income towards its upkeep. -The Bishop of London was com- 
municated with, and expressed his approval of the principle 
of the suggestion and asked for details of the scheme, which 
were supplied to him by the owner of the site. From communi- 
cations since received it is understood that the position of the 
proposed site is such as may render it impossible for the offer 
to be accepted, but that if anything is done by the present 
owner it will be in conjunction with the Society. 

At the invitation of the International Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, the Sanitary Institute and the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, the Society was officially represented at the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress, London ; Sanitary Institute 
Congress, Bradford; and Royal Institute of Public Health, 
Liverpool. 

The Council has under consideration the drafting of a scale 
of charges and a form of contract for the exclusive use of the 
members, it having been represented that such would be of 
service. Many difficulties present themselves in formulating a 
scheme which will meet with general acceptance, and members 
can greatly assist the Council by suggestions. 

_A large number of inquiries continue to be received for the 
half-yearly examinations, and the number of candidates is 
increasing. Examinations have been held during the session 
at London and Leeds, when candidates qualified. The arrange- 
ments at Leeds were kindly undertaken by Messrs. Kendall & 
Bakes, in conjunction with Mr. W. S. Braithwaite. Arrange- 
ments were also practically completed for a centre in Ireland, 
but these had to be postponed. The syllabus has been further 
revised and the regulations as to the admission of candidates 
made more stringent. 

A number of vacancies have been filled through the 
medium of the employment register, but more use might, with 
advantage, be made of it. A number of assistants are at 
present on the books. There is no charge to members and 
students. 

In view of the recent introduction into Parliament of a Bill 
to amend the law relating to ancient lights, drafted by the 
R.I.B.A and the Surveyors’ Institution, the question of further 
action by the Society in the way of legislation is in abeyance 
pending the report of a committee upon the proposed Bill. 

_ The outgoings during the year have necessarily increased 
with the development of the Society’s work, and there have 
not been'such exceptional opportunities as occurred last year 
for augmenting the finances, more particularly in connection 
with subletting the hall, but it is expected that the auditor’s 
report will show an increase in the ordinary income and a 
satisfactory surplus, 
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the Abbey,” or “ The Mill”; (2) the ruined church id 


ae 
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During the session the Council has 
practice committee, ten; finance, nine; 
registration, eight; and literary, one. Seven ordina 
meetings have been held. The practice committer: 
able to help several members with advice on points ¢ : 
and its services are at the disposal of members requiry 
ance of this kind. The committee does not unde; 
questions. a 

Good progress continues to be made in every de 1 
the membership in particular has shown a more th F 
satisfactory increase, there being a total membersh , 
while there are indications of a further Steady 5 
membership and influence The step which the Cer 
with regard to registration has met with general ‘apioy 
support, and the Society has a weight of opinion 
addition to its membership, which will greatly asst 
further prosecution of the movement. The Councj/i 
its wish expressed in previous reports, to make the |c 
increased source of benefit and assistance to its me b 
the profession generally, and to this end seeks the co 
of the members. The Council takes this Opportunity)f 
ing those members and others. who have contribud 
pleasure or profit of the members and the Society ges 
preparing and reading papers, assisting in the a 
and social functions, and in other ways using their iry 
advancing the objects and interests of the Society. 


‘Met eley 
examina 


IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 
HE annual report of the Commissioners of Put; 
in Ireland records that the important ruins of [ 
co. Louth, have been acquired as a national monumht 
custody of this group of ruins was vested in the Boailt 
of July 12, 1902, by the owner, Mr. Blayney R. T. Bajt 
The group comprises (1) the site and ruins ofV 
Castle, sometimes called ‘* Moore’s Castle,” “The Ct 


on the hill, called “The Chapel of St. Bernard”; (:t 
and ruins of the Cistercian abbey of Mellifont, coji 
the choir, nave, aisles and transepts, with the chapir 
lavabo, cloister garth and other remains of the i 
buildings. Be ik 

The ruins comprised in item 3 had been veste| 
Church Temporalities Commissioners by vesting orir 
October 39, 1880, made in pursuance of the Irish Clr 
1869, sec. 25. The ruins comprised in ciauses 1 ai 
not so vested. 

The owner of the property offered no objectii 
vesting by the Church Temporalities Commissions, 
was ascertained that a tenant claimed rights over 
site as part of a holding for which a judicial rent 2 
fixed. When the application of the tenant came If 
Land Commission for a revision of the rent of th 
steps were taken by the owner to resume possessic| 
portion of the farm on which the ruins were ene 
tenant received compensation and the landlord wé|1 
liberty to vest the custody of the whole of the pen 
Board, which he accordingly did. 

After the original vesting in 1880 some excayatn 
made which partially revealed the extent of tee 
church. During the past year, through the facilities 1 
Mr. Balfour, these excavations have been extended,y 
result that the foundations of the whole of the abbi 
showing its original extent, have been uncoyered,1 
complete ground plan of the structure has now for!l 
time been ascertained. The dimensions of the churc : 
revealed show a total internal length of 191 feet, the wih 
the transept being 116 feet. The following are the) 
dimensions :— ; : 

Nave, 116 feet in length by 54 feet wide, includir's 
aisles. _ f 
Two aisles, each 105 feet long. oe. 
North transept, 54 feet 6 inches by 42 feet 2 inchs. 
South transept, 40 feet by 40 feet. ae st 
Choir, 42 feet 8 inches by 26 feet 2 inches. 
Space under tower, 34 feet by 32 feet. i 
Cloister garth, 132 feet 9 inches by ror feet. | 

It is now evident that the structure commonly ‘ll 
baptistery, which was undoubtedly the lJavabo, was pt 
original design, and is consequently the oldest porti) 
ruin now above ground. ‘ mas 1 

The foundation of the abbey is ascribed to O’Cat! 
of Uriel, in the year 1142. The parent house was th 
Cistercian abbey of Clairvaux, of which St. Bernard 1 
time abbot. Mellifont was the first Cistercian abbey € 
Ireland, and it was probably the finest. 
Mellifont were peers of Parliament, and took precede 7 
abbots of all similar establishments in Ireland: vIn | 
abbot was fined and superseded on the com 
Edward II. to the Pope for disregarding the statute pl" 


lll Soe 
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from being admitted monk who could not swear he 
fnglish descent. The abbey was suppressed in 1539, 
| 567 it was leased to Sir Edward Moore, who converted 
ings jnto a residence which his descendants. occupied 

year 1727, when the fifth Earl of Drogheda removed 
+o Moore Abbey, co. Kildare. The Mellifont estate 
Be cuently taken on lease for ever by the ancestor of 
3yney R. T. Balfour, of Townley Hall, the present 
, ho has done much to facilitate the conservation of the 


Excavations at Tara. 


¢: excavations, now happily suspended, or as “is hoped 
:an end, have been the source of much anxiety to the j 
3 may be inferred from the number of questions on 
ict put in the House of Commons for some time past. 
. hworks at Tara, constituting the only remains of the , 
lsidence once occupying the hill, are among the 
1s scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Protection 
», The legal effect of scheduling is to give the Board 
} certain very limited powers for preservation. When 
yient is scheduled the Commissioners have power to 
12, for injury or disfigurement of the ruin, all persons 
+n the owner or any one acting on his behalf and with 
rity. As against the owner and any person acting by 
ition, “scheduling” gives the Board no remedy, and 
| no means for protection of the monument against 
The Act enables the owner to vest the custody of the 
at in the Board, and where this step is taken the 
| ;ioners are clothed with powers against the owner and 
¢s similar to those which the mere “scheduling” gives 
jither persons. The question of vesting the custody of 
| mounds has been the subject of correspondence, but 
bs have not seen their way to vest, and powers are 
from the 


mtly confined to those which result 
cling” of the monument. 
\ne 1899 excavatious were commenced on a portion of 
j within the scheduled area. The excavations were 
io by some parties with the consent and authorisa- 
‘he owner of the portion referred to, for the purpose of 
(for the Ark of the Covenant. No opposition to the 
ys made by the then occupying tenant. On ascertain- 
call the circumstances, the Commissioners recognised 
| were powerless to interfere by legal process, and neces- 
(nfined their action to an endeavour, which was unsuc- 
lo secure by persuasion the cessation of the excava- 
‘he excavations continued during the summer and were 
¢ in the spring of the following year to a limited extent. 
tference took place in 1991. In December of that year 
nicy of the farm on which the excavations had been 
‘is sold, and, in consequence of representations made to 
thaser by the inspector of national and ancient monu- 
ad others, he interposed to prevent further defacement. 
all excavation was commenced in the: spring of 1902, 
ped at the instance of the tenant. The holding has 
anged hands, and the present tenant is reported to be 
¥ opposed to any interference with the mounds. There 
(reason under all the circumstances to hope that excava- 
11 not be resumed. | It should be stated that Earl 
‘;who owns a portion of the hill, has evinced deep interest 
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AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE STUDIOS 
N the Architectural Record of New York is an interesting: 

_ description, with illustrations, of ‘A Co-operative Studio 
Building ” in that city, the experiment being worthy of imita- 
tion elsewhere. Mr. A: C. David says :— 

It has always been difficult to find in New York studios that 
were well planned and sufficiently large, and it has been still 
more difficult to find attached to those studios pleasant and 
well-arranged living accommodations. It has never paid 
speculative builders to give much attention to the matter, and 
in the two largest studio buildings hitherto.erected in the city— 
those at Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, and at 
Fortieth Street and Sixth Avenue—there are few housekeeping 
accommodations connected with the apartments, and the prices 
are very high. It is no wonder, consequently, that the idea has- 
occurred to interested people: of erecting a studio and apart- 
ment building, especially although by no means exclusively for 
the use of artists, and it is natural also that a very particular 
effort should be made to secure for the appearance and the 
arrangements of the rooms in this building advantages in the 
way of space, light and planning which are denied to the 
rooms of the average apartment-house of the same grade. One 
of the interested people to whom the idea occurred was Mr. 
Henry W. Ranger, the well-known landscape-painter, and he 
cherished it for many years before he had the chance to realise 
it. About two years ago, however, he succeeded in interesting 
in the scheme several other well-known. artists, and .a co- 
operative society was organised in order to finance the project. 
Mr. Ranger became president of the Society, Mr. V. V. Sewell, 
vice-president, Mr. Jules Turcas, treasurer, and Mr. Louis 
Paul Dessar, secretary. Other stockholders are Allan Talcott, 
Childe Hassam, Sidney Smith, Edward Naegele and Frank V. 
Dumond. 

To find an entirely satisfactory location for a building of this 
kind was not an easy matter, for the requirements were many 
and various. ‘The absolutely essential requirement was, of 
course, that unimpeded access should be obtained to the north 
light, and that this access should be placed beyond the reach 
of subsequent interference. It was necessary consequently 
either to place the building on the south side of a broad street, 
or in case it was situated on the north side of the street to have 
some assurance that the buildings which backed up against the 
studio building were and were to remain low buildings. .The 
best way to obtain this assurance was to buy immediately 
south of a street the buildings of which were restricted to 
private dwellings. Such a street was found on the north side 
of Sixty-seventh Street, between Central Park West and 
Columbus Avenue, and a site on this street had many 
additional advantages. 

But even more important than the location of a studio 
building is its plan, and it is the plan of the studio building on 
Sixty-seventh Street which gives it its unique character. The 
general idea of this plan, which had long had a lodging in. 
Mr. Ranger’s ‘head, consisted in recognising the advantage of 
uniting what is known as a duplex or two-storeyed apartment 
with a studio apartment. One of the necessities of a well- 
lighted studio is height; its ceiling should be perhaps twice as 
high as that of an ordinary room. But to make the whole floor 
of a flat, the bedrooms, dining and service rooms as high as: 


nservation of the mounds on his land, and they are 
rd intact. 


| Ogham Stone on Inishvickillane Island. 


ie course of the year an ogham stone of considerable 
1 was removed from the ancient church on the island of 
killane—one of the Blasquet islands on the coast of 
by the Rev. J. Mahaffy, Senior Fellow, Trinity College, 
! with the consent of the Earl of Cork, the owner of the 
in order to be placed in the museum of Trinity College. 
-tch is one of many ruins vested in this Board as a 
1 monument by the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
|'s in 1880, under the provisions of section 25 of the 
lurch Act, 1869. The stone did not form part of the 
1 structure. It was taken, many years ago, by a gentle- 
lerested in its preservation from a spot in which it was 
| be trodden on, and was placed, evidently with a view 
| fety, over the doorway of the church. 
‘ing regard to the connection of the Board with the 
; and to the interest felt in the stone, the Commissioners 
‘ought it right to record its removal, and to indicate the 


11 in which it is contemplated that it will be preserved 
1 future, 


bt ee 
ecesne of clergy and laity, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Hided to raise a fund of Ico,voo/. for the formation of 
* Parishes, the building of new churches, the improve- 

ie livings, and for church extension work neces- 
j y the growth of the diocese, the population of which 
!reased during the past twenty years by 290,co?. 


the studio would mean a tremendous waste of space, which 
could be paid for only by the exaction of very high rents. The 
most economical way of combining a good high studio with an 
economical disposition of space would be to make the studio 
apartment two-storeyed in the service and living portions, and 
only one-storeyed in the space devoted to the studio. OF 
course, this idea is not original with the designers of the 
buildings we are now describing; it has been used before in 
the planning of studios both in New York and Paris, but ie She 
has ever before been carried out so consistently and with such 
advantages in the way of area and opportunity, the instance of 
it has not yet come under our notice. 

It had been originally intended. to erect the building on a 
50-feet plot, with two duplex apartments on each studio floor— 
the studio, of course, to be situated in the rear; but it was 
found that with a lot of this dimension the plan did not work 
out very well, for a depth greater than 50 feet was disadvan- 
tageous to an apartment so planned, and if the house was. 
limited to that depth some 20 per cent. of the lot which under 
the law could be occupied by the building. would be wasted. 
It was found consequently that a very much more economical 
plan could be drawn by increasing the size of the plot to 75 by 
100, and by combining with the major duplex apartments a. 
series of smaller apartments without kitchens and with studios 
of lower height.. The plan as finally adopted figures out 
something as follows The building contains in the front two 
duplex apartments on each of seven floors. Counting the 
height of the studios, which is 18 feet, as one floor, it is seven 
storeys high, but counting each studio apartment as containing 
two floors, it is fourteen storeys high. Each of these apart- 
ments measures, roughly speaking, 37} by 50, running through 
| from front to rear, and occupying the whole of the front, but 
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not the whole of the rear. The portion of the rear which is 
occupied and which gets ithe light contains the studio, a room 
of (for New York) truly magnificent dimensions. The front is 
occupied by the:dining-room, study and kitchen. But in addi- 
tion to the two duplex apartments on each floor of the front 
part of the building, there are also two smaller one-storey 
apartments in the rear. These apartinents occupy what might 
be called an extension at the centre of the building at the back 
and run out’ some 30 feet beyond.the rear line of the large 
studios. They contain two rooms and a bath on one side and 
three rooms and a bath on the other. The largest room in 
these smaller apartments is also supplied with studio lights, 
but its height is neither so great as that of the studio in the 
larger apartment nor so small as that of the dining-room in the 
larger apartment. It:measures. somewhere in between, so that 
the fourteen floors in the front are equivalent to some ten floors 
in the rear. There are consequently three different levels in 
the floors of the building—the level of large studio, the level 
of ‘the mezzanine floors belonging to the large studios, and the 
level of the rear apartments. Altogether it is an extremely 
economical and ingenious utilisation of the available space. 

On the advantages of these largeriapartments for‘artists one 
scarcely needs to dwell. The studios are spacious, airy and 
excellently lighted; :the service and living rooms are all of good 
size, and obtain outside air and ‘light;»and these advantages 
will not be taken from them, even should buildings equally as 
tall be erected on either side. The interior arrangements are 
compact and convenient. The second or mezzanine floors have 
separate entrances from the elevator halls, these entrances 
leading to a balcony opening on the studio, and in case any 
large entertainment is being given such separate entrances 
are very useful, for guests can enter on the second floor, disrobe, 
and come downstairs to the large room without any entangle- 
ment or interference with the guests that have already arrived. 
Consequently, while the apartments are designed particularly 
for artists, they would make very pleasant and convenient 
habitations for anybody who could appreciate the advantage of 
having such a fine spacious room as the big studio to ‘inhabit 
and decorate. The limitation of the apartments is, of course, 
that they can be used by small:families only. There are only 
four bedrooms to each suite, including the servant’s bedroom 
at the top of the house. An apartment of the same superficial 
area, erected ‘by a ‘speculative builder would, of course, dis- 
tribute the space differently, but a building erected for a special 
purpose, as has been the one under consideration, :can afford to 
ignore the average requirements, 

The finish of the rooms and halls of this studio building is 
as different from those of the ordinary apartment-house as is 
its plan; no money has been wasted on useless and tawdry 
decoration. The entrance is plain and is attractive by reason 
ofits simplicity and excellent proportions. The hallway on 
the ground floor is narrower and much less ornate than those 
ordinarily provided, but its bareness, relieved only by a 
decorative frieze painted by Mr. V. V. Sewell, is just what a 
man of taste would want; and so it is with the elevator hall- 
ways above. They are of much the same economical simplicity 
as the hallways, say, of a college dormitory, and if marble and 
Lincrusta-Walton are conspicuous by their absence in the 
‘common passage ways, so is machine-made trim from the 
woodwork of the interiors. The wood used for this trim is 
Stained-oak, and the mouldings are of the simplicity which the 
visitor finally comes to expect. The design of the mantel- 
pieces is not as well proportioned and appropriate as is the 
‘design of the other interior members, but these mantelpieces 
are at least architecturally correct and inoffensive. The 
ceilings also.are very different from those generally in use, 
because they consist simply of the arches of the fireproof floor 
immediately above, plastered and painted so as to harmonise 
with the prevailing tone of the room. As to the opportunity 
which the ample dimensions and abundant wall spaces of the 
large studios offer for the placing of furniture and the hanging 
of pictures and fabrics, that may be appreciated by an examina- 
tion of the appearance of some of these studios. Of course 
the tenants of the apartments have had the advantage of 
colouring, arranging and hanging their rooms to suit themselves, 
and very different dispositions of space have been adopted in 
different cases. 

The financial aspect of the building is as interesting as its 
design and plan. As already mentioned the building has been 
financed upon a co-operative method. The stockholders pay 
their yearly rental dues to the original fund, and each draws 
his dividend from the stock. The amount of their dividends 
will depend upon the success which the company has in renting 
its other apartments, and it looks as if by this plan their rents 
would be diminished and a fund accumulated to pay off the 
purchase debt. The price which these stockholders will have 
to pay for a large studio apartment amounts to some 2,000 dols. 
a year. This isa large sum for the average artist to pay, but 
the price per Square foot for the space the tenant occupies 
being 70 cents, is extraordinarily small, and the rents charged 
for the smaller apartments, 6co dols. for two rooms and a bath, 
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and-750 dols. for three rooms and a bath, is 
for similar accommodation in apartments built: ; 
commercial way. To date the land and buildin 
35c,000 dols, and the gross rentals, making:n 
vacancies, which the company expects .to obtai 
It is stated that were the price per square. foot ¢ rd 
building which is charged for living accommodation :/, 
grade elsewhere, the gross rental would be °53,00¢ fc 
even with the total income placed at “43,090. do i 
according to the number of vacancies, it will be se 
company has a good chance of making an extremely, 
thing out of its enterprise. Bete 


< 
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TESSERE. 

Robert Adam, : 
ib spite of the tawdriness and flimsiness that per 4 
of his designs, there are numerous redeeming) 
Adam’s style ; and, although almost invariably neu}j 
his own infelicity, many real ‘excellences.  Iny\t 
certainly possessed, and his designs abound yh 
capable of furnishing ‘far more beautiful eomposiiin 
any of his own. His external architecture was’ genei|) 
he seems to have depended by far too much on meri 
tious embellishment, covering even his architrayes wi. 
while the windows are altogether naked. His fortex 
arrangement and‘decoration of interiors ; nor is it ae 
affirm that it is to him we are indebted for much of); 
fort combined ‘with elegance which is so ech 
characteristic of an English house. Adam’s imme: 
decessors seem to have had either no notions of | 
paid but very little attention to, convenience inj 
respect. The mansions designed by them imight jit 
perly be described by the sarcastic ;compliment be) 
an Italian ‘critic on 'the palaces ‘of his native ‘coutr 
terms them Jded/e maschere, were it not that the adjeci« 
to be omitted, or rather a very offensive one substitix 
place. Many of Adam’s ground plans are admirab|: 
dependently of their able distribution, they display a 2: 
the forms:and proportions of the ‘separate apartmen| 
attention to contrast and scenic effect that deserve tole 
tively studied. An inspection of his designs for thet 
of Sion House, all of which were unfortunately not czi 
execution, will suffice to convince us of his talent in thir 
It’cannot indeed be denied that his detail was freq)r 
florid even for interiors ; and we also admit that therjy 
always that due keeping between the different pai} 
compositions, or, in fact, that attention to character s¢'s 
to unity and chastity of effect in the /ou¢ ensemble: exd 
was one of his chief errors, a fault easy to’be correct, 
paring away his redundancies and omitting his sugif 
we may obtain many very tasteful pieces of ornamen| 
Avas also too much of mere fashion in his style—of tilt 
is altogether arbitrary; hence, having only the ak 
temporary value conferred by novelty, it has ‘alread 
passé, like many other things that are doomed qc 
become antiquated, but which will never be antiq:. 
here it may be observed that, allied as they seem in the|1 
originality and caprice are the antipodes of each ole 
want of attending to which simple but highly impou 
tinction, not only have those who have mistaken the t 
the former indulged in the most offensive monstrosits, 
very injurious prejudice has been created against allt 
tion, let it be ever so tasteful or ever so consistent w' 
mate principles. Originality ever conforms to such p) 
for it is in fact based upon them; if it departs, as frece 
will, from the written letter of the law, never does it vl 
spirit. _ It is the vital germ of all art: destroy it, and’¢ 
nothing to supply its place but dull extravagance and m¢ 
routine. Caprice, on the contrary, acts in opposition) 
principles, and deviating from them, substitutes dis) 
variety, for invention, whim, while it rejects study as ag 
superfluous. 


Richard Wilson, R.A. 

Although usually represented at best but as a! 
diamond,” Wilson was a man of high spirit and gen’ 
feeling. His classic taste was not confined to his art. 2 
an accomplished scholar, and when not under a moi 
pression of spirits, courteous in address and brilt 
conversation. One of the most distinguished membere 
Literary Club, after accosting him and Allan Ramsa)a 
foot of the staizs which led to the meeting-room on 
floor, observed to Topham Beauclerk :—* Sir, Wilson : 
tain other painters who meet below are as well-read 
any of the learned dons above,” This ‘literary kn 
however, was somewhat obscured by the too general pr 
which the artists, in common with most other professio}! 
of the age of George I. and George II., manifested for : 
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the punch-bowl and late hours 
and the morning tale, borne by 
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jn resided for several years at the house No. 36 Charlotte 
¢, corner of North : ) se 

s pecific reason, “ Because,” said he, “there is no building 
- interposed between us and the open country.” 
; subsequently was tenanted by Woollett, the renowned 
s ver of Wilson’s works; and within'the detached’ building 
;. end of the garden many of the best efforts of his burin 
r executed. At this period, and for several subsequent 
, from his windows Wilson had a view of Hampstead and 
gate. He was accustomed on’ a fine evening to throw 
the sashes of his first floor, and invite whoever might 
pn to be with him to behold the glowing effect which the 
tg sun dispensed to the wooded heights of those hills, which 
tthe charm of Middlesex. There were many rural cbjects 
diately north of the New Road at that period, which 
pied Wilson with constant theme for contemplation, and 
¢ ionally as prototypes for the exercise of his pencil. He 
¢Marlow. made sketches in chalk of the aged elms that 
2 in front of Marylebone Gardens, the northern Vauxhall of 
syiddle of the eighteenth century; and an old friend of 
ion’s, Captain William Baillie, related that, walking with 
in the fields on a fine fautumnal evening, the enthusiastic 
jer suddenly exclaimed :—“ Baillie, did you ever behold so 
Ja study for colour as those old walls afford?” adding, “I 
y1 give a guinea for my painting tools.” The effect became 
}more resplendent, and then decayed. “Ab,” said he, 
j; our joys, they happen not often, and then, alas! how 
ascent” Captain Baillie was almost as enthusiastic an 
irer of the incidents of light and shade as this great 
nicape-painter, and used to boast, on returning from these 
J htful evening rambles :—“ Wilson and I, sir, have been 
¢.ng nature.” 


Rectors and Chancels. 


trroneous notions prevail about the extent of the rectors’ 
3s and interests in the chancels of churches. A few years 
;a lay rector claimed in court the right to the exclusive use 
| door leading from the chancel into the churchyard. The 
\t decided against the claim. In the judgment it was said 
i as churches in their origin were dedicated by those who 
(ted them and gave the sites on which they were built for 
| purposes of religion, it would obviously be inconsistent 
| the object for which they were established to hold that in 
Jcase of a lay impropriator the right of possession followed 
\ freehold, which in contemplation of law is in the rector. 
1; naked abstract right to the freehold carries with it no 
| t of possession, the latter being in the incumbent, who is 
sonsible to the Ordinary for the celebration of public 
ship. It was laid down, further, that the. rector has no 
ial interest or property in the chancel beyond the right to 
chief seat there, but that this general right does not carry 
)1 it any further consequence as relates to any peculiar right 


jaterest in that part of the church. The jurisdiction of the 
| inary for the benefit of the parishioners extends to the dis- 
yition of the seats there in like manner as of those in the 
yy of the church. By custom the rector is bound to repair 
{ chancel, as the parish are bound to keep the nave in repair. 
\i the reason of this is suggested to be that whereas 
sinally the cost of the repair of the whole church was 
lrayed out of the tithes (which, or the largest share in which, 
i go to the rector), yet that the use of the nave being 
i ropriated to the parishioners, while that of the chancel was 
i ropriated to the performance of the holy offices and seats 
\the ministers, in process of time the clergy succeeded in 
/ ucing the laity to take upon them the burden of repairing the 
f ‘tion of the church allotted to them. This obligation, however, 
( the parishioners to repair the nave does not give them the 
tht to dispose of the seats therein, nor in any way oust the 
| isdiction of the Ordinary. Similarly the obligation on the 
{tor to repair the chancel does not give him any such right. 


Liibeck Cathedral. 


hep meeverettaps the noblest Gothic city of the extreme 
ha a ts churches are numerous and large, its Rathhaus, 
ee als and gateways among the finest in Europe, and all of 
hol ae built almost entirely of brick. The coup a’eil of the 
heaeante is surpassingly picturesque and striking, and this 
Ale aed that the great churches rising boldly up 
st the sky are unbroken masses of deep red brick, 
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relieved very little indeed byistonework, but much by the 
beautifully contrasted green tint of the copper-covered spires, 
with which almost all of them are:adorned. The cathedral was 
consecrated in 1170 in honour of SS. John Baptist and Nicolas, 
and of this church the lower part of the west front and the 
main arcades still remain. They are of the very simplest 
character. The piers are: entirely of brick, with no more 
attempt atenrichment than can be obtained by the juxtaposi- 
tion of rectangular faces, and there are few, if any, moulded 
bricks. The arches are of one, two and three orders, all 
perfectly plain and square in section, some pointed and some 
round, The groining is quadripartite, but generally without . 
ribs. The whole is of brick, which is even used for some of 
the altars to support their stone mensz. This brickwork was 
obviously intended to be seen, though it has usually suffered as 
much as have our own old buildings from that rage for whitewash 
which so much distinguished the age during which Renaissance 
art and its disciples ruled throughout Europe. The north 
porch is a thirteenth-century addition to the cathedral ; it is of 
two bays in depth, with groining piers of clustered shafts with 
sculptured capitals, and a many-shafted doorway of the best 
character. Its interior is probably mainly of stone, but the 
exterior is all of brick. The archway is boldly moulded, and 
above it is a horizontal arcaded corbel table, stepped up in the 
centre to admit the arch. The gable is boldly arcaded upon 
shafts, and has a stepped corbel table, with a double line of 
moulded bricks above it, next to the tiles A couple of simple 
open arches are» pierced in each side wall, and there are flat 
pilasters at the angles In the gable, enclosed within the 
arcading, are some circular openings, one of which is cusped 
with small foliations formed of brick. The moulded bricks in the 
main arch are of two kinds only, one a large boutell, the other a 
large hollow, and these arranged alternately with plain square- 
edged bricks, produce as much variety as is needful. The 
jamb of the doorway is of plain bricks built with square 
recesses, in which detached stone shafts are placed. The 
capitals throughout are of stone and carved with simple 
foliage. On the exterior of the porch: the whole is of brick, 
simple’ in all its details, yet sufficiently enriched by their 
skilful arrangement to be thoroughly effective ; whilst im the 
interior, where more adornment was naturally required, brick 
is frankly abandoned and the richly moulded and sculptured 
ribs and archivolts are all of stone, though the vaulting and 
walls are, as on the outside, of brick. The gable of the 
transept above this porch is another good example of early 
brickwork. It has two windows, each of three lights, entirely 
of brick, and of a design which throughout this part of 
Germany was almost of necessity reproduced wherever brick 
only was used for window traceries. The outer arch is well 
moulded, and the lights have simply arched heads running up 
to and touching the enclosing arch. The truth is that if 
monials and traceries are to be of brick, there is hardly any 
alternative between the tame insipidity of this design and the 
rich intricacy of the terra-cotta reticulations, and both are alike 
valuable as showing that both the cheapest and the most 
economical plan, as it is by far the most effective, is to use 
stone rather than brick for traceries within the enclosing brick 
arch. The only tracery which can be properly executed in 
brick is in fact the simplest plate tracery (and even this. 
requires great skill and care in_ its execution), or that simple 
fringe of cusping round an opening which occurs in the porch,. 
and which may be executed with ease with a single pattern of 
moulded brick often repeated. To return to the transept. 
Over the windows is a horizontal band of enrichment, consist- 
ing of an arcade of intersecting round arches, then two courses 
of brick, then a course of brick set diagonally. on the bed, 
a plain course, and again another diagonal course. The eaves 
of the gable have bold moulded bricks under. them, and then a 
broad band of enrichment of the same character as that just 
described, though varied in its arrangement. 


Genoa. 


Genoa is called “ the superb,” and not without some reason, 
though the justice of that unbounded encomium bestowed upon 
the town by Italians, and generally acceded to by travellers, is 
questionable. The city itself does not merit the title of superb. 
Its internal aspect is rich without. being effective. That which 
is truly good must be sought within doors; the rest is, im 
general, gaudy and theatrical. A long. street divided into 
three parts, each known by a different name, is said to be 
composed of palaces. Three streets of palaces. Superb 
indeed But every house at all above the common run is in 
Italy called a palazzo. In the fronts of the Genoese palazzi we: 
frequently see the chisel entirely cheated of its labour by the 
painter’s brush ; and the eye of the architect (however that of 
the “happy ignorant” may be deceived) is apt to alight with 
some degree of severity upon this miserable apology for the 
thing imitated. The weather, too, as it seems, 3s equally 
inimical to such architectural hypocrisy, for there is hardly a 
single instance where the artist, might not go over his work 
again, and patch upon thé lie to make it good, . Let it be con- 
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fessed, however, that the profusion of marble columns, vases, 
statues, staircases, &c., is in extent almost beyond computa- 
tion, and that the Ducal Palace is no less prominent for the 
excellence of its design than for the costliness of its material 
and masterly execution. Its saloon and external facade are 
deservedly celebrated for architectural beauty. The saloon in 
the Palazzo Serra is allowed te be one of the most magnificent 
rooms in Europe, and people go to see the furniture in the 
Durazzo Palace. For. internal splendour the churches of 
Genoa yield to none in Italy, except St. Peter’s at Rome; the 
Annunziata is perhaps the most costly. But it is the situation 
of Genoa that should confer upon it the title of “superb.” The 
first view on passing the Lanthorn is striking and picturesque. 
With a beautiful bay in front, the city rises in amphitheatrical 
form from the waters of the Mediterranean up the slope of the 
Apennines, presenting a rich assemblage of villas, vineyards, 
terraces and marble staircases. Nor is the prospect from the 
heights behind the town unworthy the excessive toil of ascend- 
ing ; from thence the bay appears to the greatest advantage, 
and Corsica is seen dimly in the distance. Altogether Genoa 
is a charming place. There is much maritime bustle upon its 
quays, and the street of palaces is the only portion of the town 
where any person can walk with pleasure whose ears take offence 
at the “noise of hammers closing rivets up.” 


RALEGH’S HOUSE, YOUGHAL.* 

ie building known as Sir Walter Ra'egh’s house at 

Youghal looks to-day from the outsice much the same 
as it must have looked 
famous soldier, 
and courtier (to 
Elizabeth’s reign is believed to have some time sojourned there. 
Slates, indeed, replace the original thatch on the roof, and modern 
glass the ancient leaded panes in the windows ; but the pleasantly 
broken front, with its three gablets, projecting porch and bay 
window; the south end with its sunny oriel; the back with its 
towering chimneys; the massive wall, 5 feet thick; the high- 
pitched gables—all remain, perhaps almost unchanged. Enter- 
ing the house, we pass through the hall and visit the low dining- 
room on the ground floor, from which a subterranean | 
passage is said to have connected the house with St. Mary’s 


more than 300 years ago, when the 
s€a-captain, coloniser, poet, historian, statesman 


Church. Upstairs there are handsome rooms wainscotted 
with dark oak. One of these retains in its ‘ fire- | 
place the old blue Dutch tiles with Scriptural subjects | 


enclosed in a circular border. In a recess in this room 
behind the wainscotting was discovered about the middle of | 
the last century “a part of the old monkish library hidden at | 
the period of the Reformation.” One volume contained a 
black-letter compendium of Scriptural events from the Creation 
to the days of the Apostles, printed at Mantua in 1479, together 
with Peter Comestor’s “ Historia Scolastica,” printed at Stras- 
burg in 1483. It isa pity we havenota complete list of the library, 
as it might help to throw light on the date of the house 


preserves its beautiful mantelpiece of elaborately carved oak 
rising up to the panelled ceiling. Three figures, representing 
Faith, Hope and Charity, Support the cornice, above which is 
an openwork parapet by an apparently later and inferior hand. 
The panels between the figures are ornamented with fantastic 
shields, while an exquisite design runs: over the lintel of the 
fireplace, itself supported by grotesque figures. _ Unfortunately | 
the original tiles of the fireplace have ‘in this instance been 
removed. 

In the garden four old yew trees, said to have been planted | 
by Ralegh himself, are ‘still flourishing, and ‘look very young 
for their age. The myrtle trees, however, which were also 
supposed to date from his time, and which at one period gave 
their name to the house, were destroyed in a storm some years 
ago. Here Ralegh is believed to have planted the first potatoes 
ever grown in Ireland, and to have smoked, if not even planted, 
the first tobacco, and, no doubt, “found many rare and woonder- 
full experiments of the vertues thereof.” “At any rate, we know 
that in these and in many other directions, such as mining 
enterprises, ‘fruit culture, making pipestaves, exporting wool, 
&c., he was busily engaged at the Irish industrial revival just 
three centuries before the time. 

The house is believed to have been ° originally intended for 
the residence of the warden of the college of Youghal, and to 
have been built. soon after the year 1464, when the college was 
founded by Thomas, the eighth Earl of Desmond. (See the 
article contributed by the Rev. Samuel Hayman to the Society’s 
Journal for the year 1856, pp. 16-28) The house can be plainly 
identified in the map of “ Youghal as in Elizabeth’s reign when 
sacked by the Earl of Desmond,” reproduced from a MS. in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the Society’s Journal, 1868-69, p. 469, 
more doubtfully in the map of Youghal in “ Pacata Hibernia.” 
For Sir Walter Ralegh’s connection with it we have to rely on 
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give him a few of his titles to fame) of Queen | 


for many years to Mr. Mortimer Mempes. 


* A paper by Goddard H. Orpen, B.A., published in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of 'Antiquaries of Ireland. 


re 
’ 


- — 
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tradition, in this case probably well founded. He proba’, 
tained possession of it about the year 1587, in connection yh 
Crown grant of 42,000 acres on the rivers Blackwat . 
Bride. His visits to Ireland, however, at this tim y 
fitful and only for short periods, confined probably 

years 1587 to 1589. He managed his huge estates by 


and they went from bad to worse; and in December 1) 
sold them all, including the college of Youghal, to Sir R 
Boyle, afterwards first Earl of Cork. Since then the 9 
has changed hands many ‘times. Not many rear 
it was occupied by Sir John Pope Hennessy, Ww, 
1883 wrote a bitter monograph on Sir Walter Ralih 
Ireland. The house has been known in legal docume ; 
Sir Lawrence Parsons’s house, and in recent times as Ip 
Grove, &c.; but, in a truer historical perspective, it ip 
indissolubly linked with the memory of one of Bel 
remarkable personalities of his own or indeed of any ag | 
Walter Ralegh. 


Sa 
GENERAL. | 


Mr. Wingfield Digby, M.P., has decided that the rea 
of a Roman villa found on his property at Fifehead Nj 
Dorset, shall be covered in to secure their preservatio a 
prevent injury. It has, however, been resolved that a perm 
record shall be taken of the discovery, in the shape of plar a 
drawings, and this work has been undertaken by the [r. 
Field Club, the president of which is Lord Eustace x 
When completed they will be placed in the Dorset Ci 
Museum at Dorchester. hy 

Plans and Specifications have been prepared for in 
and more commodious gaol, to be erected near the site «1 
existing Pretoria prison. The female quarters will bey 
first, and it is intended that the whole structure she 
finished in eighteen months. 

The Memorials of the late Emperor and Em 
Frederick, which have been erected near the Brandeiu 
Gate in Berlin, were unveiled on Sunday last. We a 
already described the statues which were executed by Profs 
Adolf Briitt and Herr Fritz Gerth. 

The Tender of Mr. C. Wall, London, for the erection ct! 
superstructure of Vauxhall Bridge, at a cost of 142,9427. 955, 
was accepted on Tuesday by the London County Council.” 
committee had recommended the ‘tender of Messrs, Hei 
& Froude, Ltd., at 154,584/. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, M.P., has promised to reo 
the Hickes tomb and the Hickes chapel in St. Mary’s Chic 
Leyton, and has also contributed towards the fund fort! 
renovation of the church, | 

An Exhibition of works in metal and stone from all cit 
tries will be held in St. Petersburg from November 1t 
February. It will be under the patronage of the Prirx 


| Elizabeth Mawrikiewna. 
The principal room, that with the sunny oriel window, still | , 


The London County’ Council improvements comme 
have settled at 183,150/, the claim, amounting to 320,931 
the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company in respect ofh 
cost of erecting and fitting up a new generating station, pn 
&c., and ‘of the expenses connected with the taking up<t 
placing, &c, of the company’s mains. The Council is s 
required by statute to provide a site, partly freehold and pi! 
leasehold, for the reinstatement of the Company’s premises 

An International Competition has been arranged) 
the Mexican Government for a statue of General Mobelc 
Pardon. The cost of the memorial is to be 80,0co Mexin 
silver ‘piastres. net” 

_ The Bishop of London consecrated on Saturda 
chancel, side chapel, organ chamber and vestries which hv 
been added to the church of St. Paul, at Harringay, at a (s 
of 5,50°/7. The altar and altar rails are of oak and 1 
retable of alabaster, the sanctuary being paved with white ic 
green Italian marble. Vestry and other accommodation 
provided in the basement. The design is of thirteenth-cent’ 
character, and has been prepared by Mr. Silley. ; 

It is well known among Connoisseurs that the fir’ 
collection of proofs by the great master of etching has belon; 
This collectn 
covers nearly the whole field of Mr. Whistler’s art, and inclu’s 
superb impressions of his finest and rarest plates. I. 
Mempes has been the possessor of a large number of a 
and hitherto unknown etchings. It will be good news for 
interesied in art matters that Messrs. Ernest Brown & Philli, 
of Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, have arranged ? 
follow up very shortly the exhibition of the late Mr. Phil Mar 
work, which they are at present holding, with an exhibition 
Mr. Mempes’s famous collection. . a 


The Directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurat 
Company have declared an interim dividend of 5s. per a 
(being at the same rate as the last interim dividend), payal 
on November 4. | 
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. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


4 of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
cinection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
1 Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
sf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
y, de the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ithe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
siplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
zwer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
“ LEGAL 
AYVISER,” Office of ‘The Architect,” Imperial Build- 


aicult Act. 
nders. All letters must be addressed 


18, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


hitor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
u' the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
i' other particulars cf Works in progress in which they 


nt be interested. 


a‘hors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


. ssartly be held responsible for their contents. 


munication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
wre and address of the writer—not in every case for 


K tcation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

sndents are requested to make their communications 
srief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
jdence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
1 munications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
reat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
j arance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
carly requested that information of this description be 
jrarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
ius, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T) hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


, —Nov. 39—The committee of Bray Pavilion and. 
rrardens invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
Vit Bray. First prize, 30/7; second prize, 15/.; third 
i; with three prizes of 52 5s each. Messrs. Frank 
ied Lee and P. Macdonnell, hon. secretaries, Town 
y. 

1iTON.—Nov. 9—Designs are invited for a new 
1 Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 20/. will be paid to the 
-nd and third premiated designs respectively, Par- 
3p to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
1 Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
‘ighton, 

1 OGATE—Oct. 26.—Competitive designs are invited 
jv Iron and glass pump-room and colonnade in the 


chitect and Contract Reporter. 


pavilion at the union workhouse, Horton Lane. 


Bradford. 


(rdens. Mr, F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Municipal 
» arrogate. 


NON.—Dec -16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 


bridges over the Nile at Cairo. 


rect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
'& Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
t: borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
| for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
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the Herne Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
clerk, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
December 16. General information as to the extent and 
nature of the accommodation required in the proposed library 
and residence can be obtained on application to the town clerk, 


SCOTLAND.—Nov 9 —Competitive plans for the erection 
of a tenement of shops and workmen’s dwelling-houses 
on ground belonging to the Kilmarnock Corporation in Fore 
Street are invited. Premiums of 415 155, Ltorcs, and £5 sy. 
will be given for the sets of plans and certificate which may be 
adjudged first, second and third respectively. Mr. W. 
Middlemas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
103/., 50/. and 252. will be offered for the first, second and third 


designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


TAMWORTH.—Noy. 14.—Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 20/, 10/. and 52 will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the * 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works. Mr. R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield 

WALES.—Nov 9.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Evelyn Road, the total expendi- 
ture, including fixtures, not to exceed £2,0co. A premium of 
£10,i0s will be paid for the approved design. Mr. Samuel 
Jones, clerk, Old Road, Skewen, Neath. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For erection of conveniences in 
Abbey Road. Particulars on application at the office of the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the extension of urinal on the 
promenade, Walney. Plans and specifications may be seen on 
application at the office of the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Larrow-in-Furness. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 26—For the erection of a hospital 
Mr. Fred 
Holland, architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlergate, 

BRIDLINGION —Oct. 39.—For erection of five cottages, 
&c., and for alterations to two existing cottages, North Back 
Lane and Long Lane, Bridlington. Mr. A. T. Martindale, 
architect, 66 Wellington Road, Bridlington, 


BRISTOL.—Oct. 3t.—For the erection of a new central 
library at Deanery Road, Bristol Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
architect, 28 Woburn Place, W.C. 


Bury (LANCS)—Oct. 27—For the taking-down and 
re-erection of shop and premises, 10 Water Street, Bury. 
Mr. John Haslam, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Bank Street, 
Bury. 


CAIRO—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 


Full particulars can be 


obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S : 


CHRISTCHURCH —Oct. 31.—For alterations to the roof of 


the board-room at the workhouse, and for the construction of a 
platform. 


Mr. A, Druitt, clerk to Guardians, Christchurch. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


28.—For- the: erection of meter and 
Mr. W. W. 


CuUDWORTH.— Oct. 
governor house and stores at Cudworth, Yorks. 
Hutchinson, ro Pontefract Road, Barnsley. 


DARFIELD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of nine houses at 
Darfield, Yorks. Mr. A, B. Linford, architect, Carlton Villa, 
Wombwell 

EWELL—Nov. 6.—For the erection of laundrv and 
mortuary buildings at the epileptic colony, Ewell, Surrey. 
Forms of tender and contract, with specification, can be 


obtained on application to the Clerk of the Asylums Com-. 
mittee, London County Council, at the offices, 6 Waterloo | 


Place, S.W. 


GILLINGHAM —Nov. 5.—For the erection of twenty-six 
cottages in Burnt Oak Terrace, Gillingham, Kent. | Mr. 
Ernest J. Hammond, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 28.—For joiner’s work (labour only), iron- 
work and slating of timber-sheds in the borough. Mr. C. H. 
Petty, architect, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Oct. 29.—For the pulling-down and rebuilding 
of warehouse and the refronting of shops 16 and 18 Bull Green. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 221 Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 

HouNsLow.—Oct. 28.—For-the erection of the first block 
of six shops, and flats over, in High Street. Mr, W. A. evice, 
Town Hall Chambers, Hounslow. 

. HuLL—Oct. 30—For the erection of the Beverley Road 
baths. Mr. A. E. White, city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


ILFORD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of depot buildings, 
stables, &c., in Ley Street. Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, Town 
Hall, liford. 

IPSWICH.—Oct. 
venience at Alexandra Park 
veyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Oct 31—For the’ erection of a Methodist 
church and manse at Clonmel. The Rev. H. Kevin, Clonmel. 


IRELAND.—Nov 6.—For the erection of cells for prisoners 
at Enniskillen court-house, Fermanagh. Mr. H. Hugh 
Archdall, secretary, Court House, Enniskillen. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of kitchen, laundry, 
disinfecting chamber, chimney-shaft, trenches for pipes, &c. 
at Limerick workhouse. Mr. Joseph O’Malley, architect, 
Limerick. 


29 —For the erection of a public con- 
Mr. E Buckham, borough, sur- 


“98 Albion Street, Leeds. = 


‘| of the new postal stores at Islington. 
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KETLEY.—Nov. 5 —For the erection of a sch 
teachers’ dwelling-house at Ketley, Salop. Mr. CR, D4 
architect, Shrewsbury. 


LEAVESDEN.—Nov. 4.—For taking-out old iron s9s| 
supplying and fixing double-hung sashes to certain win 
Leavesden Asylum, near Watford, Herts. Mr, W. TH 
engineer and surveyor to the Asylums Board, Kh 
ment, E C. 


LEEDS.—Oct. 29 —For alterations and additions | 
wood. bakery, Roundhay. - Messrs:- James «Charles 1. 


LEEDS —Nov. 9.—For the extensions and altera), 
hospital block A ee for erection of new receiving wari | 
at the Leeds Union .workhouse, Beckett Street. (¢ 


‘| Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Le|s 


LISCARD —Nov. 14.—For the erection of a new S10 
Manor Road, Liscard, to accommodate 1,003 scholars, )1 
Wallasey education committee. Mr. Edmund Kirby ( 
Street, Liverpool. 

LONDON.—For the erection of a branch library a 1 
Sydenham. Mr. J. R. Vining, 89 Chancery Lane, W.(| 


LONDON.— Oct. 27.—For the erection of a block 
storey working-class dwellings at Jerusalem Squari ’ 
Street, Hackney. Particulars at the Architect’s Depitr 
Housing Section, London County Council, 19 Charin| ( 
Road, W.C. 


LoNDON.— Oct. 27.—For the erection of a block/f 
storey working-class dwellings and one block of seven }t 
near the junction of Nine Elms Lane and Wandswor|| 
Particulars may be obtained at the Architect’s Depjt 
L.C C., Housing Section, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C 


| 
_ LONDON.—Oct..30.—For-the erection of the super 


All informationn 
obtained at H M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, | \ 

LONDON.—Nov. 4.—For demolishing the temporarw 
Nos. 18*and~ 19, atthe -Nerthern ‘Convalescent 1): 
Winchmore Hill, N. Specification prepared by Mr\\ 
Hatch, engineer and surveyor to the Metropolitan 5 
Board. 

LONDON.—Nov. 4.—For completing the boundarvy. 
the Grove hospital, ‘looting Grove, S.W. Mr. W. HE 
engineer and surveyor to the Metropolitan Asylums Bir 
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TER.—Oct. 28—For the erection of a small 
pcs the schools at Swinton. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, 
ct, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 
‘ESDEN BRipGR—Oct. 26.—For the reconstruction of 
sien bridge. Mr. Urban A, Smith, county surveyor, 
{ d, Herts. : j 

\ nsTON —For the erection of two pairs of semi-detached 
<it Menston, Yorks Mr. William H. Sharp, architect, 
loley Lane, Bradford. Wp 
VRPETH.—For the construction of a concrete retaining- 
50 feet by 15 feet by 3 feet) and drainage. Mr. J. 
1’ McGregor, highway surveyor, Market Place, Morpeth. 
»:TLAND.—Oct. 27.—For additions to the police station 
stand, Dorset, including the erection of six cells and 
#&c. Mr E. Archdall Ffooks, clerk to standing joint- 
(tee, Sherborne, Dorset. 

/:TLAND.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of a stone wall, 
‘m railings, bandstand foundation, &c, in Easton Square 
Stevenson Henshaw, surveyor, Council Offices, New 
| ?ortland 

* CotuMB MINoR.— Nov. 3— For the erection of 
(an church at St. Columb Minor, Cornwall. Mr. Samp- 
+1, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

("ERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 28.—For the erection of a fire- 
«station in Hollings Mill Lane, Sowerby Bridge. 
: W. Evans, clerk, U.D.C., Commercial Bank Chambers, 
1ATFORD-ON-AVON.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of a 
iym and lavatory at Seven Stars inn, Rother Street, and 
-yuse$, Mason’s Court, Rother Street. Mr. Roden 
¢0rough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sheep Street. 
LTON SCOTNEY.—Qct. 30.—For the erection. of a 
Id cottage at Sutton Scotney. Mr. Chas. W. Rreadmore, 
1h Street, Winchester. 

(TENHAM.—Nov. 3.—For the construction of three 
ound conveniences—(a) junction of Seven Sisters Road 
Ezh Road, (b) junction of Park Lane and High Road, 
rn Lanes,on common, Duckett’s Green. Mr. W. H. 
(, engineer to the Urban District Counc'l, Coombes 
ouse, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

ES —Oct. 26.—For the conversion of ten houses at Tai 
yBlowd, Merthyr, into five houses. Mrs. C, Thomas, 
)nt+Villa,»Town Hill Road, Skeity. 


WALES.—Oct. 28.—For alterations and additions to the 
Pontygwai h ard Wattstown Working-men’s Institute. Speci- 
fications, &c., can be seen at the Instiuute, Pontygwaith. 


WALES —Oct. 29 —For the erection cf 
railings, &c, and formation of new 
schools, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Aberdare. 


WALES.—Oct 30.—For the rebuilding of the Castle inn, 
Pantywyll. Mr. C. M. Davies, 12 High Street, Merthyr. 

WALES —Oct. 30.—For altering and refitting the interior 
of Trefgarne Owen chapel, Braw4v, Pembrokeshire, and some 
external alterations. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, architect, 
Haverfordwest. 

WALES.—Oct. 39—For the conversion of two dwelling- 
houses in Hanbury Road, Bargoed, into a bank and business 
premises respectively. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, 
Hengoed, Wales. 

WALES —Oct. 30.—For the erection of a chimney-shaft in 
connection with the proposed destructor and electricity works, 
Holyhead. Mr. Price F. White, Electricity Works, Bangor, 
North Wales. 

WESTMINSTER.— Oct. 28 —For the reconstruction of slipper 
baths at the Marshall Street establishment, including the pro- 
vision and fixing of new baths, valves and supply pipes, also 
new floor and sanitary work. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Works Department, Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


WILLESDEN —Nov 4 —For the erection of a ward block ot 
the workhouse infirmary, Acton Lane. Mr Alfred Saxon Snell, 
architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


boundary walls, 
playgrocnds at Penydarren 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect 


THE question of the erection of a new orphanage, which 
has been before the Primitive Methedist Connexion for some 
years, is approaching a practical settlement. The special com- 
mi tee entrusted by the Conference with the matter has had 
under consideration forty-one sites recommended by the 
respective district authorities, and has decided in favour of one 
at Harrogate containing nearly 1 acres and in every respect 
meeting the requirements of the Conference The general 
committee atits last meeting approved of the site recommended. 
and authorised its purchase for s5,500/. 
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Are invited to write for Samples and Prices ot | 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’: 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


THE | a 
FRENCH ASPHALTE (0, eiOShTA METAL CO., LD. 
ARCHITECTS | 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


I THERWE LL. 
| Catalogues Free, 


LEY FIRE CLAY C2. 


Series, 
| ch ofthe Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


at 6d. each. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C 
BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral ii R E S S E D G R A N IT E 


all Numbers previous 
October 8, 1902, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


to! 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
are now charged: 


jTARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
|BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 


re ROAD, LEEDS. 


SSALT GLAZED BRICKS 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate O:reus. London F.0. 


SUPPLIED. 


‘THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 
| COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


RFECTION IN ROOFING. 

LTHURST & SYMON'S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
uired, solutely Wind 

turers of every 


Paris, 186 
ork 


Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &o. 
Only Medal, Vienna 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875.) 
—BRIDGWATER. SOMERSET. 


I of THE ARCHITECT. san dsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. oa. | 


| 


FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. ; 


45 Years’ Experience, LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


HoWELL & co. 


[Ocr. 23, 194, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee 
T E N D E R S BRIDGWATER—continucd. 
Reet ase ae For sewerage works, with septic tank, manholes, &c| 
ALNWICK. W. A. COLLINS, ene 120 West Street, Bridgwitr 
For the erection of billiard-room at the Alnwick Mechanics’ | © Law i eas ie - £1880 
Institute’ Llovd & Son 2 1646 
Accepted tenders. o ee cones . 160 
J. Whinham, mason. Ay Ir 6 F ae : 1156 
J. Short & Son, joiner . 66 10 oO Casauire 1035 
T. W. White, plumber . 2302 323 E ae Baler : a 
T. H. Darling, plasterer 20 18 oO * Ota | 
J. Wallace, painter aaa J. TUCKER, Middlezoy (accepted ) 4 7 came. Bole 
ASTON MANOR. BOOTLE. 
For the complete overhead equipment of about five miles of, : : 
tramways. For extension of present boiler-house at the electr}{; 
G. Law (amended ) £61333 S station, Pine Grove. Mr, B. J. WOLFENDEN, bio 
G. Trentham (amended) . : 5 819 _ 6 US Combine 
F. W. Smith & Co, Ltd... 5380 b7, ore ont a | 
R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. Pas OCS lia ae bese ibe ey . £iet 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 5,155 14 6 Coe = 1,30) 
BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co, LTD. J Wome Cs 5 ENG 
(accepted ) siPaes Weaicten kel oie shy OCS SS OE 1,211 ( 
W. Musker 1,17!) ¢ 
BECKENHAM Wellman Bros. . 1, 1611 
oy : ; PY tysont. EAM, 
For street works in Oakhill Road and Kelsey Park Road. Haghes & Stirling ; a 
: Res JouN A. ANGELL, surveyor. L Es J. & G. Chappell . cB 
ee ae) ee 5 
C=Pearee. : ae 19 0 Contract No. 2 
Mow Lem & Co., Westminster ‘(accepted ) 1,242 17 0| Holme & Green «1,40. | 
J. Paterson & Son 2) 4,36 
S. Fowler . pene Gh 
BERWICK-ON-T WEED. Guineas kiGoe xl 
For street works on Berwick bridge. J. & G. Chappell 1,23) 
G. BRouUGH, Berwick-upon- -Tweed (accepted) EL ADAZ  kO J. RIDDOCK (accepted) . 1,23) 
S. Webster. - : ed, 30! 
BRIDGWATER. W. Musker ae! * 1,22) 
For sewerage works, with manholes. and outfall works. Mr. Hughes & Stirling eal 
W. A. COLLINS, engineer, 120 West Street, Bridgwater 
Lloyd & Son : : . : eae rome) 
E. C. Carden - 328) Tks 9 Meera DEBBY. 
T. Stockham ‘ 318 10 o| For electric wiring the Reginald Street baths. 
G Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) 290 0 O NEWTON BROS. (accepted ) . » £39) 


pens a 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 53. 


tastefully | 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUP’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application, Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifl- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 2 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q, Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Qldacres, London." 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
ES 
OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squdres Drawing Paper, Oanvus. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL SOLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


W.F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


DRAWING OFF!) 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. | 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different! 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Peel 
73 inches wide). : | 
d 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different}; 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for TD. LE 
SN aaa 
‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHU 


CEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LI 
PHOTO-OOPIES AND arr 
| 
| 


ROBT. J. COOK & Hil 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAP 
I 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, 
WESTMINSTER. | 
hone No. 185 Westmist 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 
Leather. 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


Telep 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 66 Cartoon: 
i No hel bel for Prints by Electric Light. F | Zeteoraphite Aaaress, Cartoon. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., Tribrach, Lon on.’ 
ee | LIGHTNING 


coNnpuc* 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Brept 


TT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. |W), J. FURSE é 


Manufacturer of every description of TRAFFIC STREET, NO’ 


SANITARY APPLIANCES)" cuca sean Ra 
Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 
—e—ev| NO MORE BURST 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Catalogues on Application, 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s 


MONOGRAMS, éomiete, itu box, rad 


and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE or 
CLINKER sereened and graded to suit all pur- 


9 pozes in Building Works or Sewerage 
Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own vans in London 
or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. , 
Apply. CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. 


wiGARRRATT 


tondon — Creat Naw St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Leipsic Road, Cam! 


Telegrams, « Olokeful, London.” 


23, 1903.) 
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4 
DEVONPORT. 


- 12-inch, 10-inch and g-inch 


ux Mr. F. A. CLARK, su 
Plymouth, 

Jury 
9 ts : 
g3all & Co, . 
dock 

. inns 

] Neal , 
\}brose . 


i 
} 
1) 


ros. 
cock 
Cles 


vin ; : 
Sith & Son . 
c2man . 
a1e . 
‘addock 
>} venson 


> 


| PEARCE, Plymouth (accepted) . 


DODWORTH. 


tvorks in New Street, Dodworth, near Barnsley, 


s Mr. P. A. HINCHLIFFE, 
t3arnsley. 
¢ ton 

1 


. 
3) 8 
; 


ilor 

(ire 

jipson , 
rvn 
a & 
ss 
(ows ; ; - : 
(ELD, 122 Summer Lane, 
ON ; : ; , 


Sons 


Crown Hill and Honicknowle, in the parish of St. 


SUPPLEMENT 
DURHAM. 
sewers, with manholes, | Fer sewerage works, with small catch-oits, filter-beds, &c., 
at High Pittington, Durham. Mr. GEO, GREGSON, sur- 
rveyor, 83 Old Town veyor. 
eek hort. - £194 Ge .oO 
. . £6,469 0 o J. Thompson o' FO8AI4 6.3 
» 5540710180 J. Carrick 144 16 11 
5.350)00m0 J. G. Bradley 139 0 0 
54339 1 O% O T. H. Skelton , ; : 107 16 7 
297. OO R. OLIVER, Durham (accefted) . LOL Ze 5 
irate ey Xe 
5:,200 O O GRAVESEND, 
59°75 9 ©| For supply of a generating set. 
57S, 40> 0 BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE CO. (accepted ) .£994 0 oO 
- 4,977.90 90 
; Me sal GRIMSBY. 
; 4,829 15 o| For the electric lighting of the new buildings forming the ex- 
+ 4,721 18-7 tension of the police’ department. 
é 4,649 19 9 A. (C, DICKINS, Grimsby (accepted ) a LAI 4.0 
- 4,647 8 o 
» 4,620: 0 0 HARROGATS. 
; ness BE , For main drainage works in the borough of Harrogate and in 


with manholes, 


the parishes of Starbeck, Pannal, Plom 


pton and Spofforth, 
lampeyes, penstocks, flushing chambers, 


storm overflows, river crossings, &c.:— Main outfall 
sewer (Section No, 1)—about 2,833 yards of 33-inch brick 


barrel sewer, about 874 yards of 
pipes, and about 667 yards of 
pipes ; south outfall sewer ( 


surveyor, I4 Regent 


yards of 15-inch, 
-£195 0 oO ‘ A ) 
SGC) ey fo) 30-inch cast-iron pipe sewers ; 
192 0 0 (Section No. 3)—about 1 
199 0 o 18-inch and 2r- 
184 0 0 yards of 
TOZLOLLO 
189.010 5 
170). ,09.0 and 21-inch stoneware 
TO Om O 24-inch cast-iron pipe sewer. 
169 I4 2 
; su LO6468)" 4 
Barnsley 
: - 156 0 o 


R. Annakin, Harrogate, Section 1, £14,870; Section 2 
£3,021; Section 3, £7,608; Section A, £3,113. 


24-inch cast-iron siphon 
21-inch cast-iron siphon 
Section No. 2)—about 2,764 


’ . . ay. 
18-inch, 21-inch and 24-inch stoneware 


pipe sewers, and about 186 yards of 18-inch, 24-inch and 


; south intercepting sewer 
5528 yards of 12-inch, 15-inch, 
inch stoneware pipe sewers, about 1,220 


30-ihch brick’ and concrete sewer and about 
85 yards of 15-inch and 30-inch cast-iron pipe sewers; east 
outfall sewer (Section No. 4)—about 1,943 yards of 18-inch 


pipe sewers and about 54 yards of 
Mr. EDw. WILSON Dixon, 


engineer, 5 Prospect Crescent, Harrogate, 


Accepted tenders. 


? 


.W. HOBMAN’S 
\ROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


| Stone § Mosaic, 
ied or Plain, 

OR LAID IN SITU. 
i facturers & Contractors. 


HOBMAN & Co. 
., SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8B. 


| 


IELL & CO. 
ers & Manufacturers, 
; SLUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 


tf ironwork for the Exterior and 
|, Mansions, Residences Public and 

vate Buildings, &, 
#8 supplied. _Trial order solicited. 


i 
} 


LIPS’ PATENT 


fal 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 


and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
eens ieee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 


Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
i WALTER’S cal 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 


DESIGN No. 1-0, 


Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- 
ney Oowls, &c. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. 


STONE - BREAKER. 


The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 


|VAL DE TRAVERS! 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


| Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
SS ni aah a noes Membre VS 


LONDON & - 


LIVERPOOL. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— 
| MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 abe Die Street, 


owe 


MNT 


I 
| 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDER 


S$ AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business, > 


Total Security, £3,700,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HANWELL. IRELAND. 


For street works in Seward Road. Mr. SIDNEY W. BARNES, | For supplying and fitting-up cooking apparatus anc ai 
appliances in the Larne workhouse. 


surveyor, 
R. W. Swaker . : ; : é ‘ eet 335)' xO, (0 T. Bradford & Co : F ; : ae 
R. Ballard, Ltd. 3 ' , ao leipeiser si © W. Summerscales & Sons . - a: ea 
T. Watson, jun. ; : ; : : 5 RP 2 J. Kilpatrick & Sons , 3. Ah | 
B Nowell & Coo 0 eS T9512 50. | Riddels, Ltd. —. = ses { 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. < 4 ; is OG pe ane Maguire & Gatchell . ; : | a 
H. Morecroft , ‘ ; ; x i: 5 repiteh ge}, Xe) R. Patterson & Co. ‘ E ; a, 4 
W. Neave & Son. f ) ; : . 1,081 0 Oo J. Armstrong & Co. P $ ; 5 3 
. MACKLIN, 147 Boston Road, Hanwell Ravenhill Ironworks . : ; 5 ie 6 
(accepted ) Diicgh A kiss sha ON Me mel tole Mey ar EM BIS aN TS - + ESSE, |e 
| Killick & Cochran ; ‘ ; ee 3 
HASTINGS. C. Rankin...) 6 
For joinerywork at the engine-house, Brede, near Hastings. Barford & Perkins : . (aa | 
Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer, Town Hall, CHERRY TREE MACHINE Co., Cherry Tree, | 
Hastings. near Blackburn (accepied } 5 pak aS, 
TAPNER, SIMMONDS & CO, Waterworks Road LEVENSHULME. — 
(accepted ). ; : AGE ts _ L161 0 60 | eo ae eereeh Fe ee 
ection of the proposed Carnegie free b 
For sewerage works in London Road, St. Helens, Hastings, Cromwell Grove and Barlow Road, Mr. Jamz J 
and work in connection therewith. Mr. P. H. PALMER, surveyor, Guardian Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stoip 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. W. Pownall’. : eh ite = ie £23 
J. HARVEY, St. Leonards (accepted) . ; ES ob O © A. Boon . : ; f : ; EA 
. Briggs . : : : : . pees: < 2h 
; HES WALL. Me Tage 25 
For street works in Rocky Lane, Heswall, Cheshire. T. & W. Meadows . 4 E ; é D ok 
R. HucuHEs, Brimstage, near Birkenhead (ac- D. Eadie . 7 a: : seen 26. 
cepted) . ‘ ; ; : ° . . £475 9 © S. Warburton . : é : ; eee 20 
HOUNSLOW. gee, & Gatut, Ardwick, Manchester (ac- A. 
For the supply of a motor draught steam fire-engine, capable ‘oo 
of pumping 300 gallons of water per minute, with acces- LONDON. 
sories. : For the wiring of the new hall of the Royal Ht 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD. Greenwich, Society in Vincent Square, S.W. ~ ‘ 
S.E. (accepted ). - . : . : £795 9 © Marryat & Place. : ee £13 
Pearson & Co. . . ‘ aS ‘ umes. 1\7 
HORSHAM. D. Watson & Co. . ‘ By 3 ‘ 10 
For the supply of condensing plant, &c. Buchannan & Curwen | 92 a 
Accepted tenders. Strode& Co. .  . oo) SSR eames) 
Wheeler Condensing Co., for the erection of a condensing Drake & Gorham - : é i Pees |S 
plant and cooling tower at the electricity works, £1,095. R. Dawson & Co. . ; : eee. |) 
Johnson & Phillips, for cables for the extensions to the G. E. Taylor & Co. . ; cra mee.) f1 
electric mains and laying feeders and certain distributors NATIONAL ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION COM-- 
(approximately), £2,800. _ PANY (accepted) : : 


——————— 


HAM HI 
DOULTIN 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask &'Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 | 


WILLESDEN PA 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS W 


Used by Leading Architects. 


& THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 


MAYRESCO 


A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALS 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. Re 


“my, colour cards, 6¢., to MAYFIELD BROTHERS, | 


-Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SCULCOATES, HULL. . 
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SUPPLEMENT 
| LONDON—continued. PUDSEY. 
br external repairs at the relief station, 55 Stockwell Road, | For the erection of shed buildings at Union Mills, Pudsey, 

S.W. Yorks. Mr. C. S. NELSON, architect, Sun Buildings, 15 

‘Castle Bros. ge ht, 4547" .0, 0 Park Row, Leeds. 
\W A. Meader . : : : ; F e130) On 10 APPLEYARD BROS, Bramley (accepted) . . £1,890 0 oO 
W. Coates . . : : : : : Seek ESO 2 
'B. E Nightingale : : . ; ; SETIO=0 10 ROTHERHAM. 
'W. Costa & Co. . : : 7 ; , :. 8710 O} For sewerage works, with manholes, &c, at Whiston Road, 
Garner & Co. . : . . . . - 8618 0 Canklow, near Rotherham. Mr. B, HEy, surveyor, 
. Hussey . . . . . . . - 8610 0 29B High Street, Rotherham. 
E. Yates . : , : : ° : : Ep Si C. GREEN & Co, Wellgate, Rotherham (ac- 
WV. Butt. . c . : : : : se hate cepted) . : ° : aloo) OnG 
W. J. Coieman . : : : : , ERO ZEIORLO 
2. Woollaston & Co. . ’ ‘ f : 6 YS xe SCOTLAND. 
2.H.W. Petherick . . - + + + 7610 ©} Foy the erection ‘of a block of shops and houses in Portsoy. 
Aaa Reet, RAs 7s 75 288 Mr. R. B. PRATT, architect, Town and County Bank 
ia Phillips . . . . . . ° 750 OO Buildings, Elgin. 
Wood & Co. P F ; : : ‘ nO 7 et Om Accepted tenders. 
&. Miles. % : fs : : ae eo} eae) Gray, mason. 
a Lane & Sons. : : : ; : By ICs Geddes & Son, Port Essie, carpenter. 
| i a ar “es rivet phe Watson, Banff, plumber. 
r Brown . : : , : : - 62 10,0 Strathdee, slater. 
‘eonard & Mason. : ; . a O2mE OME O J. Rae, plasterer. 
4d. Kent. : : : ? ‘ ; Risto AOS Fairweather, painter. 
H. C, Payne ‘ - : : : : ae SO 140 Total, £932. 
W. Young . “ : ; 6) ©) ra = 
H. Bragg & Sons A : ‘ ‘ 3 + 59 © ©O} For the construction of a timber wharf, about 700 feet long, 
|. Shelley . ; 5 : , 3 PGE Re) and relative works at Pocra Quay, Aberdeen. Mr. R. 
W. A. King. : . : : 5 GW Oe GORDON NICOL, engineer. 

R. Davis : - ‘ : : WEA 7ELO nO G. HALLIDAY, LTD., Rothesay (accepted) .£12,968 6 7 
W. Hooper . ae s : : : » 41 10 ©} For the supply and fitting-up of steel points and crossings and 
Horsey & Cameron yee ie special trackwork required for dock railway lay-outs, 
\. J. HUTSON, 54 Holland Road, Brixton pala Aberdeen Harbour. Mr R. GORDON NICOL, engineer. 

cepted) .  . 34% 270 HADFIELD’Ss STEELFOUNDRY CO., LTD., 
|r the erection of a eine: -office at Muswell Hill. Sheffield (accepted) : Unit . -£4157 1 9 
N. Lidstone . : , : . 692 0 O 
W. Martin : i ‘ : : : ed 7129). 0) .O STOCKPORT. 

;. Chessum & Sons . : “ : : . 2,329 © Oo | For sewerage work in Davenport Crescent and Egerton Road. 
{. Willmott & Sons . ; : 2:20 78 OVO Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 

Patman & Fotheringham, ‘Ltd. ; : 2.2338. OO Cunningham & Craddock . ; : : : 50g, 4.6 
Pollard & Brand ; P : ‘ : a 2,227. OULO eae Lomas. - : F : ; Is4Ake 7 Oo 
seneral Builders, Ltd. . F = 2s 7 OO A. Boon : 7 6 ; A - we 33lr OFTO 
{. Ferguson & Co. . 3 ci eZ Yo), alee . 0) Gosling & Stafford : 297 19 4 
JOLLER & GOODFELLOW (accepied ) ; 7 1,900)50) 0 P. D. HAYES, 35 Old Road, Stockport (accepted ) 22.0) ety. 6 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 
l | | J Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LON ON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


BASSANT BROS. ee 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Largest and Oheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals, 
PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 
Specialties—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAICHT OAK FLOORING. 

Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out. 


<a w oft". © OFFICE. eS > *TESTED- BY -~ <= & Ro CONDON ew. + 
THE oC —— FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


- SOUNDPROOF -. 


[PARTITIONS 


ATENT SLABS é BLOCKSIf\= == == ™§| -FLOORS-CEILINGS: 


ee Bes py 21 Queen Vicronn St BC, 


FIMPLY AND f RAPIDLY ERECTED|® 


JAUGHAN’ S PATENT GEYSER Ieee eae 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


3ASES FOR BINDING THE AO aa 


Price ‘la oe Office—6-11 amanda Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 
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SHEFFIELD. 


For tne erection of eight dwelling-houses, stabling, &c., in 


Coombe Road, Crookes. 
architects, 14 St. Lees Row, Sheffield. 


architects. 
A. Bradbury 
H. Watkinson . 
H. White . 
Roper & Sons 
te S. Teanby 

. A. Earl 
Charlsworth . 
W. Ainsley 
G. Vaughan 


M. HANCOCK, 71 Roebuck Road (accepted ) 


Luscomb. 
Grace 
Thompson 
Roberts 
Dyer, Alton 
Rashley ©. 
Goddard . 


Dyer, Southampton. 


Jenkins 
Franklin* 


* Accepted subject to certain omissions. 


{ 


Messrs. HALL & FENTON, 


Quantities by the 


£3344 
nt I 
3,937 
2,900 
2,850 
2,609 
2,363 
2,353 
2,350 
2533 


eooa0go0o0o0o00 0 
eo0o0o0o0qg0qo0qg0 Oo 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


For additions to Chilworth Manor. 
& NISBETT, ree ee 


Messrs. COLSON, FARROW 


£25,326 
23,996 I 
21,890 
20,981 
20,968 
20,474 
20,250 
g : d . 10,270 
‘ eau ; . 18,987 
18,299 


eooo0o0o000f 0 
OFO-O20%Or0: 0.0070 


TAUNTON. 


For laying about 3,400 yards of 3-inch and 640 yards of 2-inch 


cast-iron water-mains, with other works. 
GOLDSWORTHY-CRUMP, surveyor. 


A. Harvey ‘ é : “hh 078 10 O 
H. Shardlow ; ; i g00 0 O 
T. Culverwell Head Ae : : 809 10 Oo 
#, Small ; : 775 (0 
©. E. Carden ; : 52 758. 5O-eO 
mY, GOLrEsé Taunton (accepted ) : ; ‘ 750. O38 


Mr. THOMAS 


WATFORD. 


workhouse. 
ford. 
J. Mead ; 
R. L. Tonge 
Tyler & White 
G & J. Waterman 
C. Brightman 
H. Brown 
H. B. Watkins 
Clark Bros. . ‘ 
Clifford & Gough 
W. KiNG, Watford (accepted ) 


at the isolation hospital. Mr. 
Watford. 

W Parmenter . 

Kellet & Sons, Ltd. 

W. J. Bloxham . 

Appleby & Sons 

R. L. Tonge 

J. Ferguson : 

Clifford & Gough 

H. B. Watkins . 

Johnson & Son. 

H. Martin. 

G. & J. Waterman 

G. Wigg 

H. Brown . 

Kerridge & Shaw : : 

J: Danville. : : ; 

Webster & Cannon . ry 

C. Brightman «2 

CLARKE BROS, Watford (ocdepaer i 


WALES. 


brey, Llanelly. 


Accepted tenders. 


» £689 
687 

62 
co 
597 
590. 
579 
579 
- 569 
ve 550 
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ee 


For alterations and additions to the receiving wards at the 
Mr. C, P. AYRES, architect, Burvale, Wat. 


(Moo Mono Mo MoM oN Mono Mono Moo mo me) 


66 6 9°0°o So 0's © 


-e0CO0D OCOD OOOOOAOO OO. 


i 


eoo00000000 


For- the erection of additional ward and isolation blocks, &c,, | 
C. P. AYRES, architect, 


For the erection of a mission church at Pwll,pasich of Pem- 


SdiG™. 
bese 


T. Evans & Sons, Pwll, Llanelly, masonry, &c. £338 0 o| 


Brown, Thomas & John, ee woodwork 
‘ E <4 Tos, 0 c 


and joinery , 


WROUGHT- “IRON FIREPROOF DOORS stAcksunn, STARLING 7 


ais paeant enta 
— mA 


Uy LEM bets 


ald 


NE Wile 


Double Sliding Doors. 


UNIVERSAL WINE BIN GO. |e 


i PARTY 
= 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


WALLS 


Estimates Given on 


Receipt of Particulars. 


GA 


Also at Liverpool, 


ui 
i 
Vg 
7M 


ZS 


lax 
NW 


FX 


Was 
WANA 


awh 
f_\ 


a en ae 

JIN 

VIVA 
ING 
LAN 


AA 
V4 
aera 


2 


WD 


AN 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES: 


For STRONG ROOMS 


COMPARE OUR PRIOES, 


FRED“ BRABY<«CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. | LONDON. 


J. STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS 


Of every description. 


WROUGHT IRON FITTINGS 


and OFFICES. 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTTA:: 


GLAZED BRICKS. | 


Glasgow & Bristol. _ 


LISTS. FREE. 


No stop- 


elegrame,. | £ 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Pelsfottinghas 


HAYWOOD & CO. un 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPE; 
YARD GULLIES, &e. & 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE 


238 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY- DE-LA-10UC 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria” 
National Te’ephone, No. 17 Swadiincotes — | 


vee 
ba . 


Lol el 


Manufacturers and Breotarss at Imp e 


ROPE & TAPE — 


LIGHTNING — 
CONDUCTORS, | 


Gresham. Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney ey Columns 

»Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
sand Repaired. 
- page of Worksrequired, 


Colliery Signals 3 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Distance no ‘object. 


| 
ke 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


‘or, 23, 1903.] 
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i WaALES—continued. 

imorovement works in Wilson Street, 
Mr R. H. HAYNES, borough engineer. 

| Maca, Newport, Mon (accepied ) 


Newport, Mon. 


£04 ~3° 4 


) dditions to Nantyglo schools, Aberystruth. Mr. R, L. 

OBERTS, architect, Abercarn. 

Newcombe : ; T0951, 2) 0 
“ith Bros. 1,069 0 Oo 
\ jenkins 1,031 0 0 
| enkins 990 0 Oo 
[f. MORGAN & SON, Nantyglo (accepted) . 863 12 0 


Received too late for Classthcation. 
IRELAND. 
she erection of a 1co,000-gallon reservoir in concrete, with 
orrugated iron roof, and laying pipes in connection there- 
vith at the district lunatic asylum, Maryborough. 


j CARROLL, Maryborough (accepied ) A350 moo 


NORTH DEVON. 
rie erection of municipal buildings. and free library for the 
‘orporation, Bideford. Mr, ALFRED J. DUNN, architect, 


6 Colmore Row, Birmingham, and 3:1 St. Michael’s 

quare, Gloucester. 
‘se & Sons +£,9,195 OO 
\iolaway & Sons wOMSOuOs (O 
wong & Sons 7,999 9 O 
-yward & Wooster 7305 On 
jith & Pitt . 7,560 0 oO 
}lins & Godfrey 71 GOus ONO) 
Astcott, Austin & Co. . 6,700 0 oO 
is& Son. ; 6.350 Omlo 
-GLOVER, Bideford * 6,215 10 oO 


é Provisionally accepted. 


,NEW church which has been erected in Glasgow Street, 
lssan, for the E. U. congregation was opened on the 
Hinst. The building is capable of seating 500, and it is 
jsed to erect at a later date, if found necessary, a gallery 
fseating accommodation for 170. The total cost of the 
Be exceeds 3,00 /. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Welsh Congregational church and_ school. ‘C'iftor 
Road, Birkenhead, has recently been ‘fitted with the latest 
improved “small tube” hot-water heating apparatus, by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, employing their 
well-known economical coil heater. 

MEssrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions to make 
and fix a clock with four dials and bell, with. all Lord 
Grimthorpe’s improvements inserted, at the new ‘Kirkgate 
Market, Leeds, and have fixed one at the parish.church, Kirkby- 
in- Furness, N. Lancs 

MEssRS. DINNING & COOKE, the well-known Northern 
firm of heating and sanitary engineers, have been consulted in 
reference to a drainage scheme “for a mansion at Bordighera 
for his Grace the Duke of Leeds, and the work is now in pro-~ 
gress under the supervision of Mr. R_ P. Cooke. 

MEssrs MusGRAVE & Co., LTD, Belfast, have appointed Mr. 
F. S. Lister, their London engineer and manager for engineer- 
ing work in connection with their well-known fan systems of 
heating and ventilation, drying and mechanical draught fur- 
naces and incidental power plant. The offices are at 53 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

THE B & S Folding Gate Co., sole manufacturers of the 
B. & S. patent folding gates, 19, 20 and 21 Tower Street, 
Upper St Martin’s Lane, announce that owing to the con- 
tinued growth of their business, they have arranged for their 
interest in electric and hydraulic passenger and goods lifts to 
be taken over by Messrs. Wm. Aug’s Gibson, Ltd, of Temple 
Bar House, 28 Fleet Street, E.C. They have also arranged 
for their interest in the Quimby screw pumps to be taken over 
by the Quimby Screw Pump Co., Ltd., of Temple Bar House, 
28 Fleet Street, E.C. They will in future devote their atten: 


tion to their regular well-known lines:—B. & S. patent 
folding gates, Kinnear patent steel rolling shutters, patent 
interlocking rubber tiling, grilles, lift enclosures, Cabot’s 


insulating and deafening quilt, &c. 


THE, newly-erected church of St. Silas, at Nunhead, was 
consecrated on Saturday. It is constructed of stone in the 
Perpendicular style and has a pitch-pine roof. It has seating 
accommodation for 750 and has cost 8,cao/. 


«BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 
eae BATH and PORTLAND 
CSSD sled Head Offices: 
QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. R 
CORSHAM DOWN. of oe 
CORNGRIT. me We. 
cake FARLEIGH DOWN. <g8tFo™ 
Man, | BRADFORD. e 


BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


mie, Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIML'CO. 


QUARRY OWNERS. 


QUARRIES. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
| PORTLAND, 


To be 
obtained only of 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


MMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


NERS OF 


HIGH- 
FIRST 


WVU a 


CLASS, 
QUALITY 


THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


MOULDINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


:ECROFT & WIGHTMAN, LD. 


MBER IMPORTERS, MERCHANTS & SAWMILLERS. 


SAWMILLS & YARDS, 
BURLEIGH STREET. 


LL [agi ee Speinas: ” 


el. 874 H 


Our Plant at HULL is one of the nRD in the North of England. 


" BRADFORD 


SAWMILLS, YARDS & RECISTERED OFFICES, - 
HARRIS STREET. 


Telegrams, * Beecroft Wigh!man.” 


Nat. Tel. 412 Bradford, = 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 
THE works of the Great Northern and City Railway, which 
are now approaching completion, will include a moving stair- 
case at the City terminus of the line, It is calculated that 
such a staircase will be able to do the work of several lifts. 
thus economising working expenses ; while from the passengers’ 
point of view, it must be more convenient to be able to step 
on to a staircase immediately on reaching the station, than to 
have to wait possibly several minutes for the starting of the lift. 

As the adoption of the conduit system in the electrification 
ef North London tramways will involve the :econstruction of 
numerous bridges the London County Council have asked the 
Islington Borough Council, amongst other road authorities 
concerned, to permit of the introduction of the overhead 
trolley method. The Islington Council had previously 
declared in favour of the former system, and now, before 
replying to the request of the County Council, it is recom- 
mended that a conference of representatives of the several 
metropolitan boroughs affected should be held to consider the 
question “with a view to united action being taken in the 
matter.” 

COLONEL A. J. HEPPER, a Local Government Board in- 
spector, recently held an inquiry in the Council chamber at the 
town hall, West Bromwich, relative to an application made by 
the Town Council for sanction to borrow a sum of 12,2177, to 
cover the cost of extensions in connection with the Corpora- 
tion electricity undertaking. The town clerk (Mr. A. Caddick) 
explained that the application was made for the purpose of 
extending the electrical works, and the cost of the scheme 
would be 9,33. 9s. 4d The outstanding debt at the present 
time was 223,8952. There was no opposition. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Urmston District Council 
on the 14th inst. the clerk reported that he had com- 
municated with the town clerk of Manchester as to the time 
when the Corporation would proceed with the construction of 
the South Manchester tramway scheme. A portion of the lines 
will run through Urmston and Davyhulme to Barton Bridge, 
where it is proposed to connect with the lines of the Eccles 
Corporation. The town clerk stated that the matter would be 
discussed shortly by the Manchester Corporation tramways 
committee, and that he would report to the Urmston Council as 
soon as possible. 

A SPECIAL meeting of Stourbridge Council was held on 
the r4th inst., Mr. Nash presiding, to receive the com- 


‘works would in a few years become a profit. 


mittee’s report regarding the electric works, together 1] 
plans and estimates. The committee submitted alternly 
schemes by Mr. J. B. Clarke, electrical engineer, and 5\¢ 
they were unanimously of opinion that the larger eaeck 


| preferable, and they accordingly recommended its accepiic 


by the Counci!. The proposed lighting area has been exte 


‘to include Church Street, Red Hill, Glasshouse Hill |, 
4 Hagley Road. 


Mr. W. 8B, Collis, in presenting the re) 
said the Council had decided to work the electric-lip |p 
order themselves, and although there might he for tw, 
three years a small Joss, yet there was reason to believ h 
Of course ye 
understood the works would be in combination with the r}. 
destructor, and they should use the heat it gave them, but yy 
a supplementary boiler on which to fall back. If they & 
prepared to give effect to the scheme recommended bjh 
committee, he should propose that they ask the Local Gol, 
ment Board to sanction a loan of 16,coo/ for the works\n 
also he should ask them to appoint Mr. Clarke as engile 
He moved the reception of the report, which was second«|t 
Mr. Waugh and carried. The estimates submitted by\i 
Clarke showed a possible deficit on the first year’s worki’ 
the smaller scheme of 379/., and on the larger one of 633/| 


} 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS, 
THE memorial-stone in connection with St. Luke’s |e 
Sunday schools at Barrow was laid on Saturday. The sclio 
consist of numerous classrooms, with a large central hi. 
accommodate 1,000 children. The cost will be 2,500/, 
THE foundation-stone of St. John’s Church, Pa!mer’s Ga 
Southgate, was laid on Saturday by Mr. V. E Walker, /1 
has given the site. At present oaly one portion of the etre 
is being erected, at a cost of 8,590/, to accommodates 
people. The second portion wil cost 5,907, and fuh 
accommodation wiil be provided for 350. 
SIXTY-TWO competitive designs have been received r 
new free library to be erected at Heywood, Lanes, at a cc| 
5000 The prizes offered were 3-74 20/. and ic/, anit 
following awards have been announced :—First, Messrs. )r 
& Robin, London; second, Mr. David Bird, Manchee: 
third, Mr. R J. Macbeath, Sale. The first-named will havi 
carrying out of the work. 


WASHABLE 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted 1 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, ci 


FOR INSIDE OR 


“WAPICTI” may be used ove 


applied over it. 


APIC 


A SANITARY 


of BRITISH MANUFACTUI 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


, 


r Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may 


uanutacturea by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD, New Gross, xendon, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ee SERIE?.-EXETER: NAVE VAULTING. 


OAD, MAIDENHEAD—GARDEN FRONT. THE 


yRAtK B THE TERRACE TO 


ME ‘ELMVALION TO DRIVE. 


FRONT. aa 


jaf, TREVOR HILL, CHURCH STRETTON. 
| 

| eee 

¢ FoR A SMALL HOUSE IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


GEE 
SS 


dave been approved for the Twickenham Green 
,ch and schools. The block comprises church 
adults), two vestries, Cloak-room, church parlour, 
(oom, infants’ room, seniors’ classrooms, kitchen 
il corveniences. The buildings are designed ina 
1f Perpendicular Gothic freely treated. A bold 
| forms a prominent feature at one corner. The 
st is about 5,500/. The architects are Messrs. 
vaines, 5 Clement's Inn, Strand, W C. 
< olition of the houses at the junction of Church 
lagley Street, Stourbridge, has just been carried 
ziry to the erection of the Carnegie Library and 
‘hools on the site. One effect of this has been to 
‘umber of cottage dwellings in the town, and there 
ly be more heard of the housing scheme The 
‘e working classes committee will present a report 
j:t at the next meeting of the District Council, and 
“the Council to authorise the purchase of a plot 
“> yards in extent between Wheeler Street and 
en Road for erecting houses thereon 
| dation-stone has been laid of the new St John’s 
schools and school chapel, being erected for the 
Jolics of the New Ferry district. The new premises 
ynstructed on land in Bebiogton Road, and are 
accommodate on the ground floor about 250 
|-on the upper storey, which is to be equipped as 
/yut 320 worshippers. The school chapel stands 
{.m the road, the space in front being reserved for, 
(ection of a church. The site cost 90 /, and the 


present buildings, which are of Ruabon brick, will cost 4,500/. 
The architect is Mr. John Barnes, of Bebington, and the 
builder Mr. Peter Rothwell, Birkenhead. 


_ THE foundation-stone of Liberton_ parish church, Craig- 
millar, near Edinburgh, was laid on Saturday. Situated a 
little distance south-west from Duddingston and Craigmillar 
(suburban) railway station, the building, which will be used for 
both church and social puiposes, has been rendered necessary 
by the growth of population in this part of the parish in recent 
years. The double purpose which the building is to serve, 
coupled with the difficulty of raising the requisite funds, has 
necessitated a free and simple treatment of a slightly ecclesi- 
astical character. It will accommodate about 3co people. It 
is cruciform in plan, with large vestry or committee-room, 
lavatory and heating chamber behind. The total cost will be 
about 1,6902. The work is being carried through under the 
superintendence of and from plans prepared by Mr. James 
Morrison, architect, 4 York Buildings. 


THE Leigh (Lancs) Town Council have reported that the 
general purposes committee had had before them the sketch 
plans prepared by Mr. J. C. Prestwich for the erection of 
municipal offices, in combination with shops, on the vacant 
land in Market Street. The estimated cost was 10,090/ for 
1,898 square yards of Jand, 19,000/ for municipal offices; 4,410/. 
for shops, 2,000/ for furniture and, 2,0co/ for decoration and 
contingencies ; total, 37,4107. Deducting 3,478. for the value 
of the present town hall, the net cost would be 33,9324. In 
regard to the estimated charge on the rates, the annual repay- 
ment of combined instalments of principal and interest over a 
period of sixty years in respect of 33,930/. at 33 per cent. would 
be 1,3602. The total annual charge on the rates would be 
535/., less than a penny inthe pound. The committee’s recom- 
mendation that the sketch plan and estimate be adopted was 
passed without any opposition whatever and without comment, 
and the result was greeted with acclamation. It was unani- 
mously resolved that the Town Clerk be instructed to make 
application to the Local Government Board for their approval 
to the proposal, 


THE restoration of St. Cuthbert’s Church tower at Kirkby 
in-Furness has no w been completed The church is almost as 
ancient as Furness Abbey, and the tower was crumbling to 
decay. The restoration cost 4co/. 
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Rew Pattern Mantle Registers, 


Stove Grates § Interiors, 
Well Fires. 


ALL KINDS OF 
COOKING RANCES, 

STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS, &c., &c. 


VERY ECONOMICAL, 


OPEN FIRE MADE. 


SUPPLIED THROUGH 
IRONMONGERS AND MERCHANTS. 
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M GREEN & CO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd., ECCLESFIELD, near SHEFFIELD. 
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A NEW church and schools, which have been. built in 
Ashley Lane, Moston, in connection with the Manchester 
Victoria Circuit, have been opened. They take the place of 
older buildings in the neighbourhood which had become 
inadequate for the wants of the large population which has 
sprung up in the Moston Lane district. The whole scheme 


has been carried out at a cost of 7,600/, including the capitalised 
value of the site. 


WE greatly regret to announce the death of Mt. James F 
Cartland, head of the well-known Birmingham brassworkers’ 
firm of Messrs. James Cartland & Son, of Birmingham, who 
was found dead in a field near his residence at Edgiaston on 
Sunday. He had been shot with a revolver. Mr. Cattland 
had been in indifferent health for some time and had been 
under treatment by a doctor for severe pains in the head.. The 
deceased gentleman was a prominent figure in public and 
commercial life in Birmingham, and was a magistrate for the 
city. 

THE note of selfish luxury, which is the characteristic of 
Nevill Letchmere, the hero of Mr. Pinero’s new play, ‘“ Letty,” 
now running at the Duke of York’s Theatre, is struck with a 
firm hand in the setting of the scene of his flat in Bond Street. 
Self-indulgence and a love of material pleasure seem to be 
suggested by the beautiful old French furniture, with its soft- 
coloured tapestries and its dainty Watteau panelled cabinets, 
and there is luxury in the rich red damask couches and 
draperies, and a love of art in the fine bronzes and bits of old 
china. The room is a clever example of stage furnishing, as 
understood by experts such as Messrs; Oetzmann & Co., of 
Hampstead Road, W., to whom the furnishing was entrusted. 

THE Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, SE., founded in the reign of 
George III, is now being rebuilt, reorganised and enlarged 
at a cost of over 50,coo/. To enable the out-patient depart- 
ment (more than 150 cases daily) to be carried on, the new 
buildings are now being erected in three sections, the walls of 
the first portion of which have now reached their highest point. 
Towering over the surrounding buildings, they can be easily 
seen from the north side of the river. It is hoped that early 
next year this portion may be thrown open. H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany is laying the memorial-stone at 3 PM. on 
the 26th inst., and will be received by the Lord Mayor (presi- 
dent of the hospital) and Sheriffs in state. 


THE General Hospital for Pontypool and ci, 
has been erected on an elevated site on the 
Pontnewynydd, at a cost of 6,384/, was formal 
Monday. The plans were prepared by Mr. Rob} 
architect, London, and the contract was entruste |, 
Bailey Bros., Pontnewynydd. It is estimated th 
furnishing the hospital will amount to 1,200/., w 
with the provision of an ambulance, &c, will bri 
8,5co/, The hospital is built of dark red Aberg ¢ 
relieved with dressings of Monks Park stone of ij 
tint. The buildings consist of basement and grog 
contain the usual administration rooms, kitcly 
mortuary, fumigation chamber, &c. The accor y 
for nineteen beds, including two for hernia, one 
eight for males and eight for females, 

ST, SERF’s Established Church, Goldenacre 
was opened on the 17th inst. The building is in le 
century Gothic style principally and consists of, 
side aisles, divided by red polished stone pillarec 4; 
one transept, also a temporary chancel, whict) 
portion of the chancel arch, the remainder being fx 
roof of the nave is circular timbered, resting pal 
arches, the principal timbers being supported 
corbelled trusses. The entrance hall, over whicts 
loft gallery facing the chancel, is divided by 2b. 
glazed wooden screen from the church, The et 
church, which is in red and white stone, is heayi| | 
and pierced by many richly foliated trilight wil 
electric lighting is skilfully carried out on modernis 
lines. Opal open cups spring from black sus 
girandoles, which enhance the severe Style of 1: 
The chair-sitting accommodation is for over 6: 
complete the building will seat about 1,000. 

A NEW hall erected for the Wesleyan Missio. 
26,000/. was opened at Deptford on Friday last. |; 
the model of the well-known Bermondsey Ha 
accommodation for 2,000 hearers. A wide and lity 
leads to the vestibule, thence to the large hall. w 
on the right of the porch lead into the lecture ha’ 
hold 500 or 600 adults. Doors on the left of the {ir 
a suite of classrooms, the staircase to the gallery)f 
hall and to further classrooms. Inside the great Ill 
of octagonal shape, the rostrum and pulpit form t 
spicuous object. The preacher is placed almost 
with a bank of seats at the back for choir and orc 
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e far end. The hall is seated with leather 
jranged that every hearer looks right at the 
preacher looks into every face except those 
rchestra Anyone standing on the platform 


jne chairs that they are almost within whisper- 


jacent to the main hall are an infant class- 
rallery, seventeen smaller rooms which will 

‘and girls’ clubs, social gatherings and meet- 
nen and their wives. , 


| NEW CATALOGUE. 

lves & CO; LTD., of Sheffield and West- 
ing out’a’ ‘new illustrated price list of their 
, roof glazing which has been in: extensive use 
jofs of every description, including railway 
Jar sheds, winter gardens, public baths, electric- 
orks and mills, conservatories, arcades, «c. 
‘ur readers that this was the system employed 
Irt timeysince the immense roof of the Crystal 


ram? 


1G CONCRETE UNDER WATER. 


jed concrete for the Nussdorf lock at Vienna 
1 the Zeitschrift of the Austrian Society of 
ily. The excavation was made to a depth of 
\water level and a very large mass of concrete 
ver the surface through movable vertical 
lk has a total width of 92 feet over all and 
‘side. The excavation was made full width 
; ng, and the bottom was filled in with rammed 
¥ so as to form a kind of invert, with its 
jizontal in the middle and sloping upwards a 
jles. On this foundation was built a mass 
ing-a total thickness of 13°12 feet in the 
he upper surface was 1312 feet below 
he sides of the lock the concrete walls were 
sheight of 328 feet above water Jevel, with a 
‘feet. Three longitudinal rows of piles were 
de of the axis of the lock and supported a 
Ajut 7 feet above water level On this track 
yiages which spanned the full width of the lock 
lich carriage had three trolleys, one in each of 


the main panels of the transverse bents of piles. Each trolley 

carried a vertical telescopic tube through which concrete was 

deposited on the bottom of the lock. The tops of these tubes 

were 'evel with a transverse track which ran from end to end of 

the carriage. The ends of these tracks just cleared the outside 

rows of piles which, on one side of the lock, supported a dis- 

tribution track parallel with the axis of the lock. The con- 

crete was delivered by dump cars running on the distribution 

track, which delivered it to smaller dump cars on the carriage 

tracks. These cars in turn discharged their contents into 

either of the three chutes on each carriage. The carriages 

were traversed from end to end of the lock, and as each chute 

moved nearly one-third the length of the carriage, the whole area 

of the lock was commanded by the nine chutes. The concrete 

was deposited in three horizontal layers 3:28 feet thick, but these 

layers were not laid continuously, being built in comparatively 

narrow banks or ridges, so that the different strata would key 

together and form a corrugated mass that was thought to be 
more satisfactory than one with continuous horizontal joints. 

As the concrete was deposited the chutes were shortened, and 

the three layers were successively placed. After the main 

body of the bottom and the side walls had been built by this 

method, the water was pumped out and a 2°3-feet layer of con- 

crete was rammed over the bottom and completed with a 
finishing surface o'9 foot thick. The chutes were of different, 
lengths in the three carriages, the first ones depositing the 
concrete up to a level of 23 feet below the surface, the next set 

depositing the concrete between that level and 197 feet, and 
the last completing the sub-aqueous work up to the final height 
of 16°4 feet below the surface. 


AMERICAN BUILDERS AND WORKMEN. 


THE situation in building matters in New York, does not 
improve, as we glean from the American Architect. The 
stone-setters’ union has now broken with the employers’ 
association, and refuses to set the stonework in buildings; and 
as the bricklayers cannot set the brickwork unless the stone- 
work js.set in connection with it, and delay in the brickwork 
delays all the other branches of construction, the stone-setters 
have the whole building interest at their mercy. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that one of the principal objects of 
labour organisation, as now carried on, and the specialisation 
of trades, is to accomplish this very result, of controlling a vast 
interest by means of a small branch of it. Years ago a few 
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mule-spinners used to keep the cotton manufacturing interests | a skilled bricklayer, Mr. Knight cl 


of the United States in a continual uproar by striking, when- 
ever they took a fancy for a little excitement, knowing that the 
factories must close unless they supplied them with yarn. 
When it had almost become a question whether the. spinners 
or the superintendents should control the business, someone 
invented the ring-frame for spinning. . As the ring-frame 
could be easily operated by children the mule-spinners saw 
their monopoly depart from them, and the few efforts which 
they have since made to disturb the cotton manufacturing 
industry have been total failures. ‘ 

In the building industry it should be possible to defeat by 
similar means the system which has been formed with so much 
pains and with such sinister purpose by the union leaders. As 
architects and builders well know, the most effective weapon 
that can be used against union tyranny, and the one which the 
labour tyrants most dread, is the employment of “handy men,” 
who can do work of different kinds. More than one con- 
tractor has saved himself from ruinous interference with his 
business in this way by employing stonemasons, for instance, 
who could also cut stone in case of need, and thus make him 
independent of the antics of stonecutters’ unions, or by 
keeping with him carpenters who could wield a painter’s 
brush, on occasion. In this way a few bricklayers who could 
set stone would be worth, probably, a hundred dollars a day 
just now to several New York contractors, and, sooner or later, 
some means will be found for enabling such men to earn what 
they are worth. The union leaders, who know well their 
danger, prescribe theit sevérest penalties for any exercise by a 
member of one trade of the duties of any other; but the day 
of emancipation of the non-union man has begun to dawn, and 
the mechanic who can do several things well: has now before 
him possibilities of steady employment and good wages which 
he has never had before. 


MECHANICAL BRICKLAYING. 


AT the Stanley Works, Chelsea, a demonstration was given on 
Wednesday of a bricklaying machine which has been invented 
by Mr. J H Knight, an engineer, of Farnham. The machine 
is of quite simple design, and, in the inventor’s words, “is 
intended to do for’ bricklaying what the sewing machine has 
done for needlework and the hydraulic riveter for bridge and 
boiler work” Although its work is not so fine as that done by 
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enduring and that it is of great utility in 
of work, such as the building of long straight we). 
or in addition to, the ordinary scaffold poles, y+ 
used, fixed to which is a light girder capable ote 
the work proceeds. The machine js placed, 
along which it travels by means of a chain 6 
geared by a pinion. A winch handle js ns) 
machine travel, and the bricks are fed to jt, 
pushed into position by a lever and kept plur} 
rollers at the side. Three men, or a man att 
required for the operation—one to spread the |g 
to feed the machine, and a third to work it. 1 

that his machine can lay 600 bricks an hour, a ic 
500 a day laid by hand. Sere | 


—— 
——_ 


NEW GAIETY THEATRE, 


THIS handsome new temple of the lighter dran 
published an illustration at the beginning of thy 
erected from designs by Messrs. Ernest Rj 
McLean Ford, to replace the old theatre demis 
way for the new crescent, at the corner of whi| 
dominant position, which will be even more jp 
the improvement is completed. The site is sor! 
feet larger than that occupied by the old Galt 
frontage of 97 feet to the Strand, a corner fronig 
and arfrontage of 138 feet to Aldwych. Thep 
the Italian Renaissance of the Florentine scho\ | 
the mo/zf of the external treatment of then 
relief for the large wall spaces being found in |r 
windows and niches, with their pilasters and ial 
most striking feature is a Jarge dome, placed 2 
auditorium, 4o feet in diameter and 90 feet abie 
the pavement, which will, in the course of ale 
surmounted by a figure 17 feet in height, as|. 
building. The whole of the facades have be) 
Portland stone, with bands of Verde antique a 
part of the structure is as fireproof as is practical| 
floors are almost exclusively finished in cer'n 
throughout being granolithic. 
‘The chief entrance 13 at the angle of the n¢. 
the Strand, a massive and beautiful shelte « 
approach. Entering under the dome, the visir 
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planned. With regard to the colour scheme, the mural 
decorations consist of a material by Rottmans, having a 
ground work, as seen by artificial light, of old rose, with a 
raised art nouveau designed in gold, cerulean blue, Hooker’s 
green and permanent red being sparingly introduced. The: 
foyer is treated in hardwood, the panels being occupied by 
full-length portraits of the Gaiety favourites—Miss Nelly 

arren, Miss Kate Vaughan, Miss Letty Lind, Miss Sylvia 
Grey and Miss Ellaline Terriss.. Special care has been 
taken in~the furnishing of the’ new building, which has 
been carried out by Messrs. Shoolbred under the personal 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. Riintz & Ford- 
The staircases and corridors are covered with a soft 
velvety Axminster carpet in artistic shades of green This 
carpet also covers the floors of the stalls, dress and upper 
circles and saloons, and forms an admirable foundation for the 
general colour scheme of the auditorium The seats are of 
quite a novel kind, conveying the impression of cosy drawing- 
room easy chairs, with polished mahogany frames inlaid with 
satinwood, into which is worked the number of the respec- 
tive seats. The covering is of Englishemade silk brocade,. 
having a white design on a ground of green in harmony 
with: the carpet. At the back of each chair are fitted 


ag retiring-rooms can be respectively thrown into one | two shelves, the upper for fan or ofera-glass, the lower 
y2quired. In designing the line of the tiers, care has | for a hat. The orchestra and boxes are hung with green. 
‘ken to insure a perfect view of the whole of the stage satin, on which 1s embroidered a handsome_ design in. 
very seat in the house: various shades of silks and needlework, richly trimmed with 
*, new theatre is what is known as a “ three-tier house,” fringe’and tassels,the whole forming a graceful draping The: 
l: of accommodating some 1,326 people, viz., 409 in the | chairs in the boxes are likewise covered with the same material, 
., 260 in the upper circle, 172 in the dress circle, 146 in | and are quite in keeping with those in the stalls, as is also the 
ills, 300 in the pit and 48 in the private boxes. furnishing of the private retiring-100ms. The act drop is an 
iditorium is 60 feet wide by 64 feet deep, and the | excellent specimen of Mr Joseph Harker’s art. As regards 
cium 32 feet wide by over 36 feet high. Behind the | fire-resisting and sanitary appliances, and the ventilation and 
(ajum is the commodious stage, 40 feet deep and of an | heating of the theatre, everything has been provided that 
.e width of 80 feet, with a mezzanine floor and cellar ingenuity can suggest for the safety and comfort of the patrons 
\ Right and left to the Strand and Aldwych are the | of the new Gaiety. fa 

. eading to the stage exit and entrance and the dressing- The electrical installation, in connection with which every 
. some twenty-nine in number. The “ gridiron,” which precaution has been taken to minimise the risk of total extinc~ 
‘yore than usual working capacity, is 70 feet above the | tion through the failure of supply, is of the most complete 
« Mr. D. Davies is responsible for an ingenious inven- | character. There are over 1,5co incandescent lights on the 
hich assures that if ever a fire should occur on the stage | stage alone, as well as twenty-four arc lamps for limelight 
jelights in the lantern in the roof would open auto- | purposes, and 1,800 lights in the house. The engineers, Roger 
iilly, and the flames be carried upwards té exhaust their | Dawson, Ltd., have laid no less than twenty-two miles of wire 
ith so soon as they found nothing more to feed upon. and cables in the theatre, and over five miles of steel tubing. 
-e whole interior of the theatre has been admirably ! The installation of the electric light alone has necessitated the 


om, with retiring-rooms and 


:e, from which staircases Jead right and left up to the 
at the rear of the grand circle. This again goes—one 
hd one Jeft—for the full width of the tier, with three 
»5 thereto and down both sides of it, with additional 
bs at the bottom, and midway between them on either 
, extra exit-on to the street, which obviates the necessity 
ing through ‘the crush-room 10 the event of a panic 
s-angement obtains practically in all parts of the house. 
, he crush-room is the stalls saloon, and above it are the 
ito the grand circle, balcony and gallery, all following the 
(the crush-room and circular or oval in plan. A special 
1 ias been made of private retiring-rooms or lounges to the 
{boxes of the stalls and grand circle tiers. Those to the | 
/ the “ O.P.” side are intended for the use of Royalty, 


separate entrance from Aldwych, and with. private and 
- 2 accommodation. The Royal rooms are 1 the Adam 

ith modelled frieze, ceilings and panelled walls. The 
sre covered with carpets of superior texture, on which 
led inlaid satinwood furniture in keeping with the 
-\s,” decoration, while the drapings and furniture cover: 
ilk, which Messrs. Shoolbred have had 


12 of heliotrope 5) 
| y woven for the purpose. The range of boxes and the 


ular columniated crush-ro 
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employment of no fewer than thirty men during a period of 
eight months. A particular feature is to be seen in the Royal 
rooms, where the fittings designed represent the Rose, Thistle 
and Shamrock, carried out in oxidised silver. The contractor, 
who has done his share of the work admirably, was Mr. Henry 
Lovatt, of London and Wolverhampton. 

A detailed description of the building appeared in Tye 
Architect on May 1. 


NEW CHURCH AT SALFORD. 


THE church of St. Ignatius, which will be consecrated by the 
Bishop of Manchester to-day (Friday) has been. built by Earl 
Egerton of Tatton in a new district, comprising about 8,000 
inhabitants, taken from the parish of. St. Bartholomew’s, 
Salford. The site is a part of the ground originally belonging 
to the Tatton estate, occupied for so many years by the 
infantry barracks, and sold by the War Office to the Salford 
Corporation, from whom it was purchased, It fronts Oxford 
Street, leading into Regent Road, and is bounded on the east 
and south by streets: recently laid out. The new church 
will seat about 502 persons. The church of St. Ignatius 
has not been controlled—as was St. Cyprian’s—by any 
architectural surroundings, and Earl Egerton decided to 
adopt’ the round-arched Romanesque or Byzantine style, 
which found such beautiful expression in North. Italy and 
Germany. The material is brick, with terra-cotta dressings, and 
the nave columns are of mottled'red Runcorn stone. The east 
end is apsida}, and the columns of the arcading are of.varie- 
gated serpentine, the circular-headed panels being fitted with 
mosaics representing vases of lilies on a gold ground. The 
altar table and reredos are in oak, chestnut, walnut and yew 
grown on the Tatton estate, and the picture of the Last Supper 
has been painted by the Hon. Mrs. Mitford, with gold back- 
ground and other enrichments. The altar cloth and frontal of 
silk, ornamented with white lilies and a gold cross, have been 
embroidered by the Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos. A 
handsome campazile ‘stands at the west end, next Oxford 
Street. Opposite the west door is a recess containing a font of 
Caen stone with a granite shaft. Besides the church accom- 
modation a large parish-room has been provided in the 
basement under the choir vestry and south transept, with 
Separate entrance irom the new street on the east side. The 
buildings are supplied with electric light from the Corporation 
cables, and the fittings are of appropriate design. The church 
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has been built from the designs and under th 
of the architects, Messrs Darb 
the furniture, is about 9,500/, 
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MANCHESTER IMPROVEMENT, 


THE question of the improvement of what js known | 
Market Street area is once more to the front, Several) 
have been put forward, and each in its tur has 
abandoned, but it would seem, says the Manchestop Gu jj 
that the public will shortly be in possession of the detail 
entirely new proposal which is not lacking in boldnes ; 
which, in the judgment of those members of the Counc 
have given attention to it, is likely to solve the problem } 
has engaged so much attention in recent years The species 
mittee of the Corporation appointed to deal with this ques 
mitigating the pressure on Manchester’s great .thorou)f 
(Market Street) had another meeting at the Town Hall. 
are not yet prepared with their report on the subject, 1 
understand they will have it ready for presentation to thic 
Council at the November meeting. They have got togele 
great deal of valuable information on the subject of valu 2 
measurements, and in a few days they hope to hay. 
verification of all the calculations which have been meé 
the officials of the Corporation with regard to the oie 
that will be affected by. the plan now proposed, — 

The new scheme, as already hinted, is a bold dept 
from those which have: hitherto been suggested., Inste] 
taking the block of property situated between Corpo ti 
Street, New Brown Street, Cannon Street and Market ‘< 
and making a new street diagonally from the Market 
corner of New Brown Street to the Corporation Street «1 
of Cannon Street, as vas at one time proposed, the comit 
have resolved on starting from Victoria Street and cti 
a way through the property, between that street 4 
Market Place, thence to Corporation Street, New Ep 
Street, across High Street. and on to Oldham Se 
This new street will, of course, relieve the pressu 
trafic on Market Street, bit an additional source of +| 
will be obtained by the widening—as the committee propie 
do—of Cateaton Street and Cannon Street, These imp) 
ments will, in the committee’s opinion, render unnecessai't 
very costly plan of widening Market Screet. Moreover, sii 
that Market Street possesses a double line of tramways ad 
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| 20 yards in width, it is believed that the margin of | 
5 ty would be lessened by widening the street In 
is, the element of risk to people who have to cross the 
Jd be increased if the street were made wider than it 
[t is also intended that Oldham Street should be 
-om Piccadilly to the junction with the proposed new 
he question arises, What will this new project cost? 
eer is, in round figures, over a million pounds. This is 
, undoubtedly, but the committee contend that it will 
‘Il loss. There will be several compensating _ad- 
Much of the property which will be destroyed is of 
ir and antiquated character. A portion of this old 
yvill be replaced by property of a higher value. There 
ye between 20,090 and 30,coo square yards of what will 
‘nged circumstances be very valuable Jand available 


(ig purposes. This, in brief, is the scheme which the 
t: have in view. Ina few days the full details will be 
rwn. 

| ———————————— 


JASTLE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


« church of St. Chad, Bensham, which was conse- 
+ the Bishop of Durham on the 29th ult., was on the 
{(by the invitation of the vicar, the Rev. H. C. 
, inspected by the members of the Newcastle Archi- 
hAssociation. A large number of the members 
.and were highly pleased with the extreme beauty of 
ice, and the excellent character of the work. 
sitors were afterwards entertained to afternoon 
‘the parish-room by the vicar. In proposing 
2 of thanks for this hospitality, the President 
Association, Mr. Taylor, expressed in a few 
(on words their deep sense of the loss they had 
¢ by the untimely death of the architect of the church, 


|, Hicks, who had not only been one of their most | 


jipected members, but also a personal friend of many 
| He also said that they had heard much of the beauty 
sirch beforehand, but what they had just seen greatly 
¢ even their expectation. He also complimented Mr. 
‘of Dunston, the contractor, on the manner of the 
in of the work. In replying to the vote of thanks, 
\idley took the opportunity of speaking to the, 
| services rendered by their clerk of works, Mr. 
ceugh, of Durham, The church has been built 


and furnished in the most complete manner, with every 
requisite of the very best quality, by the mumnificence 
of Miss E. Easton, and the architects were Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, of Newcastle. The chief features externally are 
the lofty octagonal central tower and the north porch, which is 
richly moulded and carved, having three niches in the gable 
containing figures of St. Chad, St. Aidan and St. Theodore. 
These are the work of Mr. Milburn, of York; while the rest of 
the stone carving is by Mr. Beall, of Newcastle. The octagonal 
font is of Derbyshire alabaster, with beautifully carved statuettes 
in niches at the angles, and has a lofty oak canopy, surmounted 
by a dove. Behind the font is a tablet with inscription stating 
that it, together with the stained glass west window, is erected 
by Miss Easton as a menaorial of the architect, Mr. W. S. 
Hicks, who died during the erection of the church. The twelve 
subjects in this window all relate to the building of either the 
material or the spiritual church. The east window of seven 
lights is also filled with stained glass. Below this window is a 
fine fresco painting of the Annunciation. Behind the chancel 
is a small morning chapel with access from a north-east porch. 
The rood-screen, pulpit, pelican lectern, Litany desk, bishop’s. 
chair and reredos, which are all very elaborately carved in oak, 
are by Mr. R. Hedley, who has also done all the other wood 
carving in the chancel side screens, &c. The roofs are of 
pitch-pine, with carved cornice and bosses, and ali the seating, 
choir stalls and other fittings are of best wainscot oak. The 
chancel floor is in various coloured marble, and the floors 
under seats are of solid oak-blocks, with rubbed stone and 
small black marble squares in the aisles. 


SLAG PORTLAND CEMENT. 


THE American Consul-Generalat Coburg, Germany, reports:— 

Portland cement has been made from blast-furnace slag for 
several years in various cement works in Germany, Luxem- 
burg and Belgium, and has yielded very satisfactory results, 
especially in regard to quality. Negotiations are being carried 
on with some blast-furnace works with a view to the intro- 
duction of the slag-cement industry into England, Austria and 
France. In some respects a blast works has a considerable 
advantage over other Portland cement factories because the 
motive power from the cement works can be supplied by a 
blast-furnace gas motor with electric transmission, the rubble 
or waste coke from the blast furnaces can be utilised in the 
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‘cement kiln, and the principal raw materials—namely, the 
granulated slag» and the limestone—are close at hand. 
Besides, there are other minor advantages. 

Portland slag cement has also some advantages over 
natural Portland cement; for while the yield from the raw 
materials when the former is used is about. 89 per cent, the 
yield when the ordinary raw materials’are used is seldom more 
than 60 per cent. As the cost of production per ton of raw 
materials is nearly equal in both cases, a saving of about 
20 per cent. in fuel, labour, &c., is effected in the case of 
slag cement. Besides this, Portland slag cement is more 
trustworthy and more regular, and its manufacture can be 
more easily controlled than that of the so-called natural Port- 
land cement, because the principal raw material—namely, the 
blast-furnace slag—is as a rule a regular product whose 
chemical composition is easily controlled ; consequently, any 
alterations which are liable to take place are known before- 
hand, and precautions can accordingly be taken in time. This 
is not the case when the natural raw materials are used. 

Some recent tests with Portland cement from blast-furnace 
slag, made in the municipal Jaboratory at Vienna, showed that 
mortar composed of three parts of sand with one part of this 
cement gave the following results :— 

1. After seven days hardening.—Tensile strength, 383 
pounds per square inch ; strength of compression, 3,880 pounds 
per square inch 

2. After twenty-eight days hardening —Tensile strength, 
551, pounds per square inch; strength of compression, 5,411 
pounds per square inch. 


STRAIGHTENING A CHIMNEY. 


A LEANING chimney in Cranston, Rhode Island, U.S., has 
been straightened by a simple method devised by Mr. Joseph 
H. Gerhard, of Providence. The stack is 8 feet in diameter 
inside and 192 feet high A short time after completion it 
began to Jean to the east until the movement reached 4 feet 
and was apparently still continuing. To straighten it a course 
of brick on the west side of the stack was removed for a depth 
of three-fourths of the thickness of the shell, and the space 
filled with oak wedges. -On-the east side a thick 10 by 20-feet 
bed of concrete was laid against the foundation. Two holes 
were then cut through the shell on the east side and heavy 
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steel beams passed through them. Jack screwe «2. 
between the concrete and the eats nat ae te E 
stack was slowly brought back toa vertical Position ee 
being burnt out by a gas flame driven against them Ms 
blast. When the straightening was finished th: ha 
filled with concrete, the steel being lef in place. : : 


A HIGH TOWER. 


‘THE Eiffel Tower is to be eclipsed at the St. Louis Ex) 


next year, and, not content with that, its inventor offe: 
higher tower to London or any other city or private 
happening to be in want of “a monument of Beauty as | 
into the Heavens as a Memorial of the Progress of thi 
teenth Century.” Only 390,000/. is wanted to ey 
“National Tower of Amazement and Recreation,” and \y 
with the ‘ Graydon Double Spiral Cloud Railway” for > 
by Train to the Heavens in the elegant coaches of the Ch 
Through-Clouds Express.” p 
Lieut J. W. Graydon, the American engineer wi 
structed the Big Wheel at Earl’s Court, informed a rele 
tative of the Daily News that he had arranged to |; 
tower at St. Louis 1,2¢0 feet high, with trains runningo 
top He had submitted two designs, and the one whi| 
been chosen was vertical, or ran straight up into the ai 
to be built entirely of steel, and will be*fitted with one co\s, 
railway running up outside and another running down hs 
The four trains, which will be run simultaneously bott w 
will be fixed on to a cable at intervals,so that when atc 
made each of the eight will be at one of the different sti 
The wheels will run in deep gulleys instead of on rails) 
will, says Lieut. Graydon, be absolutely safe To mt 
case of the cable snapping, or the driving gear breaking 
each train will be fitted with electric motors How mu! 
one is to cost its inventor did not care to disclose, but || 
siders the 390,0c0¢7 one which he wishes the London 5 
Council to erect on the highest spot in London muchiz 
somer, because it rises to a point from a large base, ar 
enables the ball-rooms, restaurants, theatres, concert has 
other pleasure resorts constructed on platforms throughit 
height to be much more spacious. On the top platform > 
have his “ Monument Light” for: throwing pictures on 12 
and also “snowstorm illusions” But the fair-weather j| 
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ens” some years ago, but he was 
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| MILL ARCHITECTURE. 


| 
of a few industries the work 


l reciated until recently. 
: a eeuirers) says the Engineering Record, that they’ 


- they needed in the way of machinery, that a local 
| was competent to put in their power plant anda 
iler to design and erect their mills The idea that 
.ar could give them useful information concerning the 
. in their own industry or tell them how to arrange 
“to the best advantage seemed preposterous. The 
4in’s_ buildings answered their purpose, although the 
Jatimes sagged and the shafting was more often out 
j alignment, owing to the deflections of the structural 
| The bills for fuel were too high to seem right or the 
(eloped by the wheels was too small when compared 
, ead, but these conditions existed in rival mills and no 
'¢ them was apparent. } ; 

‘raduates of technical schools found their way in 
time into responsible places in manufacturing 
Lents and brought about a change in the methods of 
: plants. Skill and experience gained in bridge 
yre brought to bear on the structural planning of the 
, with the result that they often cost less than before 
ralwdys stronger. Men devoting their entire time to 
| ineering were able to design power plants that saved 
1 tities of fuel, while experienced hydraulicians obtained 


of the mill architect has 
It was formerly held by 


oower-from the same head-of water than’'the old mill-< 


<r dreamed of securing. -The-mills were lighter and 
-1ence of the better illumination the work was of an 
. quality. Finally the mills became more comfortable 
., so that the men looked askance on the older plants 
‘ae imprdvements which increased -their. respect . for 
-: and for themselves. 
lresult of the rapid development of industries of all 
4e United States a demand arose for the general mill 
. and this demand has caused the development of the 
- of mill architecture as it exists to-day. It is un- 
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questionably one of the most interesting branches of civil 
engineering. The mill architect having a large practice is 
called upon to plan all kinds of buildings on all kinds of 
foundations. In a case that came up not long ago it was 
necessary to construct a paper mill on a wharf of piling, filled 
in later with earth enclosed by a bulkhead. Some of the 
buildings of the Lackawanna Steel Company have their walls 
carried by arches sprung from piers that rest on groups of 
piles. In still another plant about to be placed under con- 
struction it will be necessary to erect most of the buildings by 
means of pile platforms constructed about them, for there is no- 
available place in the- vicinity for the storage of materials, aud 
wharves must be supplied in consequence before work can- 
commence. The variety of problems which arise in connec- 
tion with the superstructures is equally noteworthy. The 
structural framing is often just as novel, owing to the arrange-- 
ment of cranes and tools attached to the columns. In the 
power plant the value of the advice of experienced specialists is 
equally great and the diversity of work equally interesting. 
The information acquired by planning power installations for @ 
variety of industries often enables the designer to introduce: 
features from establishments of one class into those of another 
much sooner than would be the case were the plant laid out by 
a man acquainted with only his own branch of manufacture. 

In other words, the development of sound mill architecture 
is largely due to the knowledge possessed by the men prac-- 
tising it of the latest methods in many fields of manufacturing. 
‘The importance of sound construction and equipment, which 
will follow from the increasing knowledge of the work others 
are doing in mill architecture, was forcibly stated in the address 
of President H. E. Walmsley before the New England Cotton. 
Manufacturers’ Association this week. “The competition and 
the increasing competition of the modern mill with the mill of 
old-time structure and equipment,” he said, ‘is the problem to- 
be studied by the older mills. It has been my privilege within 
a very recent period to inspect two or three mills of the very 
latest and most approved construction. The guiding and 
leading principle in the construction and building of these mills 
and in their equipment, in fact, in every detail from foundation 
to roof, has evidently been the securing of the very best that 
human ingenuity and experience could design and devise, and, 
in this they have succeeded perhaps beyond expectation.” 

This statement concerning the cotton industry has been 
expressed recently by others of equal eminence in paper- 
making, steel manufacture, machine tool building and tanning. 
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NORTHAMPTON MASTER BUILDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual dinner of the Association took place at the Peacock 
hotel, Northampton, on the 15th inst. The president (Mr. 
W. Higgins) occupied the chair, and was supported by the 
mayor (Alderman T. Purser), Councillor H. Martin, J.P., 
Councillor H. Green, Councillor AP. Hawtin, Mr. H. Eady 
(America), Mr. W. Heap, Mr. G. Butcher, Mr. S. F. Harris, 
Mr. G. H. Stevenson, Mr. W. Fidler (borough surveyor), Mr. 
A. E. Anderson, Mr. W. I. Brown, Mr. C. Archer (Welling- 
borough), Mr. J. Barnard (Norwich), Mr. F. J. Airs (hon. sec.), 
&c. Mr. H. W. Hanwell (vice-president) and Mr. G. Bird were 
in the vice-chairs 

The usual loyal toasts were given from the chair. 

Mr. H. W. Hanwell proposed “The Army, Navy and 
Reserve Forces,” coupling with it the name of Mr. West, who 
suitably replied. 

“The Mayor, Magistrates and Members of the Corpora- 
tion” was proposed in an eulogistic speech by Mr. H. W. 
Hanwell.’ Expressing admiration for the work of the Mayor, 
Mr. Hanwell congratulated his Worship on the position he 
held, and remarked that his Worship occupied a position which 
should be the ambition of every burgess in the town. 

The toast was received with musical honours, 

The Mayor at the outset of an interesting speech expressed 
the hope that’ some gentleman represented in the trade would 
occupy the’ office of mayor during the coming year. He could 
at the same time assure them that the office’ of mayor of 
Northampton was no sinecure. It had been an exceptionally 
heavy year for the Council. ‘He had done what he considered 
his ‘duty, and he intended to do so to the end of his year of 
office. The old Book said, “Woe to the man who is spoken 
well of.” He thought, however, he might say'that his services 
were appreciated by the majority of the ratepayers of the town. 
Concluding, he wished the building trade every success. Of 
course, their success depended upon the prosperity of the 
staple trade. He was no pessimist, but he had known 
Northampton to be in a worse condition. 

‘ Councillor H. Martin, replying, congratulated Mr. Hanwell 
on’ the recovery from his accident. Speaking for the magis- 
trates, he described Mr. Bishop as being one of the best clerks 
in the country. : 

Councillor H. Green, in a short reply, humorously remarked 
that it was quite refreshing to hear the singing of ‘ Jolly good 
fellows” to members of the Town Council. The work of the 


Council was an increasing quantity, an 
by the School Board being thom tee 

“The Architects” was proposed 
Hawtin. They were exceedingly sor 
building trade was not good, and thej 
architects were, therefore, rendered mor 

The names of Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Fidler were 
these gentlemen suitably replied. 

Mr. Anderson said there was 
estates had been cut up and buil 
The builders could not expect to 
progress. ay i | 

Mr. Jeavons proposed “Success tg the. Nor 
Builders’ Association.” Pe 

Replying, the Chairman said they had sustaine. 
loss by the deaths of Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. # 1. 

“Success to the Trade and Town of Northampt: 
proposed by Mr. J. Barnard, 

Mr. G, F. Wilkinson, in the course of an interesti, 
said that if the depression were singular there might 5 
cause for alarm But it was ‘not singuiar, Depres 5; 
general, and they were therefore certain it was not thro 
want..of enterprise on. the part of the, manufac r 
Northampton, He considered that the enormous a» 
money spent in extraneous matter had taken Up Calg 
crippled the speculator. There was no doubt that 1°] 
caused much of the trouble, but they trusted that +3 
would be soon in prosperity again, di 4 

Mr. J. Bird proposed “ The Visitors,” coupling thea 
Mr. Eady, of America, with the toast, and that gitl 
replied, remarking that he had come from Amerita tr, 
to attend that banquet. 

‘The Chairman’s Health” 
by Mr. G. Fisher. . me, 

Mr. E. Heap proposed “ The Vice-President,” 
Hanwell responded. testa 

The health of “ The Secretary” (Mr. F. J. Airs) a: 
posed by Mr. E. Archer and received with enthusiasm 

Mr. Airs, replying, thanked Mr. J. Bird for help he I] 
in the discharge of the secretarial duties, and referre't 
Association as a gréat agency for good in the trade. 

The concluding toasts were “The Press,” proposed); 
als el and “The Host and Hostess,” proposed iy 
J. Bird, 
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THE WEEK. 


‘; education committee of Brighton, in common with 
ilar authorities elsewhere, are perplexed by the problem 
th is before them of providing additional schools. 

.3t example, St Luke’s Terrace, has cost 36,200/, or 
, 6s. sd. per head. In 1881 a school was erected at the 
| of 124 10s, 7¢., and in 1890 at 152. 4s. 9d. It is 
«2ssary that additional schools should be constructed, 
- as Leicester has gained a reputation for economical 
iding three of the members with the clerk and sur 
-yr visited that town. According: to one of the parties 
“ey saw some very fine schools, with magnificent halls, 
, had been provided at a cost of 11/. 1s. 11d. per head, 
- why could not the same be done in Brighton? Perhaps 
ye one might quibble and say that the members of the 
-itation had not got the complete figures before them, 
. they were bound to accept the figures that were given 
1a.” So remarkable a discovery excited displeasure at 
| last meeting of the education committee. One member 
. that in Leicester there was nothing on the walls but 
1: colouring, and he hoped that in Brighton they would 
<r send their children to places that were little better 
):1 barns. Another. member. stated that .in Newcastle, 
iderland and Middlesborough : schools) were erected on 
;:conomical terms as in: Leicester. ..One effect of the 
| ussion was that alternative plans for a school'in Finsbury 
(d are to be prepared, as the central hall may have to be 
\ ted in order to save expense. 


THERE are some streets in Paris which appear to be 
mminable. One is the Rue Lafayette; another is the 
' de l'Université. The former is animated for its entire 
ith; the latter for a great part seems to belong to a dead 
-bandoned city. It has, in consequence, been a favourite 
ie for official depots. At one time there were in it 
(zshouses of charts, artillery, weapons, and, on a site 
lsh had been assigned for archives, was a depét of 
ernment marbles, or, in other words, the statuary which 
; to be purchased, but for which there is no room in the 
/embourg or elsewhere. The latter depdt will probably 
»¢ up for consideration if ministers can be found 
‘fageous enough to grapple with an onerous difficulty. 
he there has been an outcry about the danger 
ending over the invaluable collections of the Louvre, 


‘ng to the presence of the Ministry of the Colonies 


jt part of the adjoining premises. It is from time 
time announced in order to quiet the misgivings 
‘the public that the minister with his clerks and 
‘uments are about to be evicted. But it is not 
(sible to discover even a temporary shelter for them. 
'3 now proposed to erect a big building on the site of the 
}x0t des Marbres. The question then arises, What is to 
(Jone with the examples of the sculptor’s art which are 
Ve stranded? The collection has been growing for at 
i sixty years. It would be disadvantageous to modern 
Pptors if the statues were sold by auction, for it may 
ly be affirmed that the majority of the figures, would 
2 to be got rid of for less sums than were paid for the 
jes. Any course which would bring down the value of 
 Pture would be dangerous. Many of the examples can 
considered as official art, and the glories of one régime 
] distasteful to another. They cannot all be sent to 
vincial museums. Probably the wisest proceeding 
,ld be to despatch the majority to French colonies. 
' utilisation of the depét as a site will cause another 
pavenience. Some of the sheds used to be assigned to 
jters and sculptors who were executing enormous works 
public buildings, and it will be difficult to discover 
(at aS roomy which can be obtained gratuitously. 


Hin 1 


Every archeologist must desire that the remains of 
lent buildings in Treland will not suffer through the 
nge of ownership of the land. The tenants who are to 


The’ 


_ be the new proprietors were not always distinguished for 
respecting ruins. 


Tuomas ‘Davis was not afraid. to say, 
‘We have seen pigs housed in the piled friezes of a broken 
church, cows stabled in the palaces of the DesMONDS, corn 
threshed on the floor of abbeys and the sheep and the 
tearing wind tenant the corridors of Aileach. The peasant 
lugs down a pillar for his stye, the farmer for his gate, the 
priest for his chapel, the minister for his glebe.” Last 
week we mentioned that the remains of Mellifont Abbey 
were assigned to the Commissioners of Public Works. It 
is well known that a large corn mill had been erected 
wit’ stones from the buildings. Is it to be expected that 
under the new conditions there will be more reverence 
displayed? . The Land Commission have made an effort 
towards the preservation of ancient monuments, for one of 
the rules which come into operation on November 1 is as 
follows :—“ Where any land proposed to be sold under 
the Land‘ Purchase Acts’ contains any ancient monu- 
ments, application to the Commissioners with a view 
to having the same dealt with under the’ provisions 
of section 14 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, may be made 
by the vendor or purchaser, or by any public body 
or association interested in the preservation of same.” 
It will be observed that the application is optional. What 
should have: been enacted was that when land was. to be: 
sold in small portions to tenants and others the ruins were 
to be exempted and assigned to the Irish Board of Works: 
as guardians under the Ancient’ Monuments Protection 
Acts. Fortunately many are already secured in that way.’ 
It was necessary last year to carry out repairs in about forty 
of the‘ruins, including the Round Towers of Clones, Monas- 
terboice,* Drumcliff' and) Dromiskin, and ‘the important 
abbeys of Claregalway, Kilconnell, Sligo, Ennis, Holycross, 
Moyne, Quin, Athenry, &c., all having historical as well as 
architectural interest. The new proprietors are not pos- 
sessed of skill in restoration, and therefore any reparations 
by them are likély to be no more than‘ another form of 
destruction. 


ALTHOUGH marreebjects have been discovered which 
testify to the existence of Greeks and Romans in France, 
steles or sepulchral slabs are almost unknown. The 
discovery of one in Paris and in a street called after 
‘DoMINIQUE, CassinI, the Bolognese astronomer, seems 
therefore almost incredible. It was dedicated to the 
memory of a smith whose effigy appears on one of the 
sides. He wears a long apron which is fastened to a girdle, 
and in his left hand is a large pincers. The slab is sup- 
posed to date from the beginning of the second -century.. 
It has been deposited in the Musée Carnavelet.. The Rue, 
Cassini is near the Observatory, and previous to 1790,, 
when it received that name, the street was known by the 
names of Maillet, Deux Maillets and Deux Anges. There 
is no doubt about the connection of the Romans with that 
part of. Lutetia. There was a temple of Mercury near 
the existing Panthéon, and a palace of which the remains 
known as the Thermes are a survival, and there was a camp, 
at the Luxembourg. Ina position about the upper part of 
the Rue Fosses Saint-Victor was a circus. The Temple of 
Jupiter was probably on the site of the cathedral. 


Tue people of Limoges demonstrated their indifference 
to history when they demolished the fortifications. It is. 
true they might be considered as failures, for in 1370 the 
city was captured by the BLack PRINCE, and some 3,000. 
of the inhabitants were massacred by his command. A 
few fragments survive, and they are also doomed to pass 
away. It may be because it belongs to the fourteenth 
century that the old bridge known as the Pont St. Etienne 
is likewise to be destroyed by order of the municipal 
council. Bridges of that period are rare, and it deserves 
to be preserved. It would be possible to erect another 
bridge which would meet all modern demands. But that 
would be treated as a concession to Medizvalism, which at 
the present time is obnoxious to the people. Limoges has 
been celebrated during seven or eight centuries for its 
pottery, and every example of antiquity has a commercial 
value because it helps to sustain a belief in the continuous 
prosperity, which was gained not only by the émaw.x, but by 
other varieties of the potter’s art. 
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BALUSTRADES ON BRIDGES. 
HE hoardings have been removed for a sufficient 
length on both sides of London Bridge to enable 
anyone to anticipate the effect of the improvement. We 
expect the majority of people will be disappointed. The 
addition of the width of the old footways to the central 
roadway was assumed to be sufficient to afford adequate 
accommodation for wheeled traffic. We might imagine 
that since the widening began the carts, cabs and carriages 
have increased, for there are occasions every day when the 
policemen employed in regulating the traffic appear to be 
in danger. The up and down lines of vehicles have to run 
so close together as to allow insufficient space for a man to 
stand between them. The truth is, the exigencies of trade 
in the Metropolis demand a much wider bridge than could 
well be constructed. The London County Council have 
presumed they could do as they please with the northern 
side of the Strand because they provided a road of 
100 feet in width. London Bridge, however, stands 
in greater need of this width than the Strand. For 
it should be remembered that all the traffic crossing the 
bridge does not simply pass from the southern part of 
the Metropolis to the northern. A large part turns 
westward, and much which we see in the Strand pro- 
ceeding eastward is destined to pass over the bridge. In 
fact, the bridge and its approaches should correspond in 
width with the broadest street. The expense, however, 
would now be prohibitive. In 1820 it was impossible to 
expect enough foresight among the authorities to anticipate 
the enormous work which the bridge would be called upon 
to accomplish. As an excuse for the Corporation and 
JoHN RENNIE, the engineer who was consulted, it should 
be recollected that a slight change in the position of the 
bridge had the effect of doubling the estimated cost, and 
‘that eventually the outlay was four or five times as much as 
was originally contemplated. 

RENNIE had for twenty years previous to undertaking 
London Bridge gained a reputation for that class of con- 
struction. The people of London were able to confirm 
what was said about the skill which he had displayed in 
Scotland and the Northof England. Waterloo Bridge and 
Southwark Bridge, although they differ in character, are 
alike testimonies to his remarkable power. He did not 
superintend the erection of London Bridge, for he was 
buried in St. Paul’s in 1821, but the plans had been 
sufficiently completed to enable his son to conduct the 
operations. When the bridge was opened one dissimilarity 
between it and Waterloo Bridge must have struck observers. 
At the latter Rennie designed the parapet as a balustrading, 
while at London Bridge the parapet was solid. RENNIE 
was not the kind of man to effecta change of that kind with- 
out long deliberation. It is possible that as Waterloo Bridge 
was to be a toll bridge—for it was constructed at the expense 
of acompany heconcluded that the traffic was never likely 
to be excessive, and would be dealt with in a leisurely 
manner. By changing the name from Strand Bridge to 
Waterloo Bridge it 1s evident the directors and shareholders 
intended the structure to be a national memorial of 
England’s greatness ; it would, therefore, be respected like 
any other monumental work. ‘That was the view taken by 
foreigners at the time of the opening. Baron CHARLES 
Dupin said:—‘‘The traveller. on beholding this superb 
monument will suppose that some great prince wished, by 
many years of labour, to consecrate for ever the glory of 
his life by this imposing structure. But if tradition instruct 
the traveller that six years sufficed for the undertaking and 
finishing of the work—if he learns that an association of a 
number of private individuals was rich enough to defray 
the expense of this colossal monument worthy of SesosTRis 
and the Cassars—he will admire still more the nation “in 
which similar undertakings could be the fruit .of the 
efforts of a few obscure individuals lost in the, crowd of 
industrious citizens” Dupin’s was not the only testimony 
to the importance of the bridge. JoHN CoNsTABLn’s great 
painting is likewise a record of the spirit then animating 
the people, fur it shows us not the completion: of a com- 
mercial enterprise, but a scene of national rejoicing, because 
the bridge was the earliest memorial of Waterloo. 

_ Waterloo Bridge was, however, open to objection if 
judged by architectural principles. The adornment of the 
piers with unfluted Doric columns was unnecessary fora 


SSS 
bridge pier has another kind of duty to perform besiq_ 
supporting a weight like a column. RENNIE. profited ; 

doubt by the criticisms he heard, and the piers of Long 
Bridge are expressive of their purpose by their appearan| 
as amass. He may also have concluded that his baluste 

were akin to his columns, although they were not exaci 
in the same style, and he therefore substituted a solid wa, 
The arrangement could not fail to be approved. In , 
works of construction, whether engineering or architectur| 
it is essential the spectatcr should feel the utmost co. 
fidence in its safety. Hence arose the maxim, “A it! 
stronger than strong enough,” which is sometimes interpret, 
by imparting an excess of material in order that fear its,’ 
might be overcome. It was possible to walk over Lond 

Bridge and feel assured that if a waggon came into collisi) 
with either parapet the bridge would not be the sufferer. | 

One of the innovations introduced in connection wi 
the widening has been the substitution of an open balustrai. 
for RENNIE’S solid parapet. We do not care to critici, 
the individual balusters, for they are of the most commo! 
place pattern, such as would be supplied without a drawi) 
by a manufacturer, and with the utmost indifference to tl] 
purpose they had to serve. There would have been 1 
difficulty in designing a special form, and as the balustra 
ing is the part of the structure which will receive mc: 
attention from people passing over London Bridge, tl 
insignificant additional expense involved would not cau| 
much confusion in the City’s finances. What we object t 
however, are not the atoms, which are unworthy of notic| 
but the whole. We maintain that balustrading is n 
adapted for the purpose of a parapet, especially in a brid) 
where accidents are always liable to arise, for it sugges), 
weakness where strength is needed; and, what is more, *: 
must say there are not sufficient precedents to warrant ¢ 
adoption of the arrangement. 

It has been held by some writers that balusters we: 
unknown to the ancients, and are among the creations 
the Renaissance period. That conclusion should | 
regarded as at least doubtful. Men at all times we; 
indifferent about making things of only one set of norm} 
dimensions. They produced larger and smaller size 
There is nothing extraordinary in the proposition that ve’ 
short columns were to be seen, although on account | 
their dimensions many examples have not descended tov 
In Saxon churches we meet with baluster columns, and }; 
can hardly suppose they were not derived from mo 
ancient examples. Niches were sometimes flanked | 
short columns, which were also essential for arcadin 
Whether they were employed in ancient bridges cann 
be asserted or denied as a universal fact. But, judgir 
by the remains, the Roman bridges were providi 
with solid parapets. The old Ponte S. Angelo in Ron) 
has an open parapet, but it is well known to have been 01 
of BERNIN1’s alterations. In judging of bridges we shou 
always bear in mind that military engineers had son 
concern in their erection. If they did not serve for tl 
protection of a town they could be used by an enemy i 
means for attack, and it would not be considered advisab_ 
to allow parts which could help to guard an approach’ 
become so dangerous by their open sides as to make it it 
possible to place men on the roadway. It is true we no. 
live in more peaceable days, and two lines of balustradin: 
however exposed, would not afford facilities to invaders — 
London. All we say is that their use is not warranted t 
examples constructed in periods when no sane bridg. 
builder would dare to utilise balustrades. — Historical} 
considered, their introduction in our times is unwarrantet 

If we look to Renaissance precedents we find th: 
balustrading was only employed ‘in positions where the: 
was no likelihood of its strength being tested, Tt wi 
familiar as an adornment for the uppermost lines of palace | 
and other buildings in Italy. The Commissioners of.8 
Paul’s, who insisted against the advice of WREN of 1) 
adoption as an edging, had, from seeing examples abroa 
come to the conclusion that a building in the Tralian sty! 
was incomplete unless crowned ‘by _balustrading whic) 
enabled the sky to be seen through #t, WREN, howeve 
judged it to be a purposeless appendage, but no one ae 
now venture to suggest. its removal. ‘In “some of # i 
Italian palaces which appear to be designed in such 4 Wa) 
as to resist an attack, and therefore presented few vulne I 
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le points, a balustrading at the roof level or on the ground 
and diminished to some extent 


_e Seine. 
le of the kind which should have been adopted.for London 
ridge. We do not mean to suggest that we should employ 
ilusters because they are occasionally found in French 
‘idges, or that the baluster should be rigorously pro- 
ited from lining the§footway of bridges because French- 
en consider it unsuitable. It is possible to model them 
_a way that will be suggestive of strength, for a blank wall 
| not always preferable to one consisting of voids and 
vlids. But to the baluster used for a parapet a character 
* strength raust be imparted, and the practice should be 
yoided that seems to have been adopted at London 
ridge of preferring numbers to form, as if a great many 
significant parts could be eloquent of strength and power 
“resistance. 

If the people who traverse London Bridge were in the 
abit of finding enjoyment in gazing at the muddy waters 
* the Thames through balustrades there would be some 
vason for making them of a slim form. But the parapet 
_not too high for people to see over it. Besides, it is a 
emarkable fact that the only part of the river which seems 
tractive is the wharf where the steamers are moored near 
illingsgate. ‘There is, indeed, no excuse for the arrange- 
ient which has been adopted and by which a structure 
hich has inherited so many associations is made to appear 
worthy of its renown. 


THE MEDIA-VAL SORBONNE CHURCH. 
By J. A. RANDOLPH. 


HE illustration which we reproduce of ‘ The Sorbonne 
L in 1550,” from the Tapestry Map of Paris,* is so 
icturesque that it is a gain for lovers of the architectural 
‘eautiful, that the foundations of that church have recently 
een discovered under the stones of the great Cour 


’Honneur, north of LE Mercier’s fine church of tte | 


‘orbonne. The plan of the old church, recently discovered, 


See Le Vieux Paris, plate 79, by Nousveaux and Asselineau, 
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is now being perpetuated in cement zz sé on the floor- 
ing of the repaved quadrangle for the new buildings, and 
shows a long narrow aisleless and transeptless structure - 
with a circular apse, the nave being about 75 feet long to 
the chancel and 25 feet wide. East of the apse, and 
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Az Steps down to Quadrangle. 
B= Site of Steps in New Quad. 
C= Ditto Old 
D=Site of Poundation Stone’ 
of RitAele's Bu dings, 
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abutting on it, are two narrow chambers, one with a stair- 
case marked (possibly to cellars or a crypt), and another 
similar apartment is just north of the one with the staircase, 
with part of a further northerly chamber showing, and what 
is apparently the sacristy abuts on due north of the ‘east 
end of the nave. The orientation is almost exact, and 
truer than that of the present church. 
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THE FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS* 
T is rather early to estimate the beneficial results of the 
Fire Prevention Congress which was held in. July. 
‘The proceedings were too multiplex for the time allowed to 
consider them. . The Chairman admits that at future 
gatherings there ought to be either a reduction in the 
programme or an increase of working hours. Mr. Sacus’s 
estimate of what was accomplished does not appear to be 
exaggerated when he asserts :—— 


(1) It has laid the basis for the foundation of an effective 
international policy for the prevention of fire, based upon a 
regular international exchange of experience and thought ; (2) 
it has brought about an international understanding on the 
subject of requirements of and methods of testing “ fire- 
resistance” in building materials and systems; (3) it has 
assisted in breaking down the barrier between some of the 
personal and vested interests of fire prevention and fire 
extinction, and has brought together leading representatives of 
each of these branches with the happiest results. 


There can be no doubt that the papers read embodied 
a large amount of information by English and foreign 
specialists. Some were in German, some in French. As 
Englishmen are not masters of foreign tongues incon- 
venience followed, and Mr. Sacus recommends that for the 
future the English language should be recognised as the 
language at fire congresses. But the papers, reports and 
speeches have been translated, while the papers are also 
printed in their original language for the benefit of readers 
who may wish to compare them with the English versions. 
Considering the difficulties which arose from the use of 
three languages, the reporters have gained a success which 
is creditable. ‘The folio volume just published merits to be 
accepted as an encyclopzedia of what is now known in all 
branches of the subject of fire prevention. From the 
absence of an alphabetical index it is, however, possible 
the value of the pages may be underestimated. 

The resolutions adopted in the various sections will 
indicate some of the obstacles to safety as well as some of 
the measures. which it is desirable to adopt in guarding 
against the ill effects of fires. In the first place, it is advo- 
cated that ‘‘ fire-resisting ” should be generally substituted 
for “‘firepreof.” The character of the resistance should be 
made evident, so as to have it understood whether it is 
temporary, partial, or full.. The adoption of the metric 
system is suggested. The establishment of testing-stations 
‘and a permanent international technical bureau, as well as 
a periodical revision of local building regulations, were also 
considered necessary. Other subjects to which the resolu- 
tions apply are technical education, fire brigades and fire 
prevention, the legal status of fire brigades, records, 
publication of technical fire reports, maintenance of private 
fire appliances, fire-insurance rating, insurance influence on 
fire prevention, theatre safety, theatre fire service, lightning, 
spontaneous combustion, popularising of fire prevention, 
consolidation and uniformity in legislation, and international 
publications. 

We have already printed some of the papers relating to 
building construction. But in the course of the dis- 
cussions a great deal was brought forward which merits 
consideration. For instance, it was stated that the auto- 
matic sprinkler has done remarkable work in America, but 
every type must stand a test before it is approved by the 
insurance companies. Professor Wooxison said that in 
America they depended very largely on sprinklers, and he 
was surprised more use of them was not made in England. 
Mr. Rivers, the representative of the Office of Works, 
declared that ““The best weight-carrying and fire-resisting’ 
floor construction is that in which the steel members, 
while reinforcing the concrete on the embedded system, 
are themselves kept to such a sectional area as to avoid 
disruption of the concrete under the extremes of ex- 
pansion: and contraction. In this sense it becomes 
evident that in adopting built girders, rolled joists, or cast- 
Iron columns in connection with floor construction, we 
incur a risk of failure in case of fire, unless this construc- 


* The First International Fire Prevention Congress, convened by 
the Executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee, held in 
London, July 6 to 9, 1903. The Official Congress Report, with an 
introduction by Edwin O. Sachs. London: Published for the Com- 
mittee by the Public Health Engineer. 


‘ Jathing is sufficient. The timber may not be season| 


tion is supplemented by a costly system of protecti 
which may.even then be of doubtful utility.” Peo? 
will, however, hesitate about undergoing the ex ae 
which would afford ample protection to the metalic. 
In America, for example, where so much attention 
given to the subject, it is sometimes considered tt 
plastering wooden beams without any intervention of ye 


and may be exposed to rain before it is plastered. Mr. Du. 
an American delegate, remarked he had seen “ pieces 
timber as large as 10 inches by 12 inches uncovered 
buildings which were being torn down, where dry rot | 
set in to such an extent that a handful of material cog 
be taken right out just like a sponge.” 
It would be impossible in a limited space to giva 
sufficient notion of the varied contents of the official repit. 
It deserves wide circulation as well as preservation. 1 
only architects should be acquainted with it, but all pule 
bodies in charge of fire brigades. When we recollect tt 
the congress was the first of its kind, the successful organi - 
tion is noteworthy, and credit is due to the chairm), 
Mr. Sacus; the honorary secretary, Mr, ELiis Marstan ; 
Mr. Max Crarke and Mr. F. W. HAmitton, who he 
been associated in this enterprise. ; 


THE ARA PACIS, ROME, 


\ 7 E have lately referred to the excavations in progressn 
Rome for revealing the remains of the Augustan alr. 

The Rome correspondent of the G/ode, writing on the sale 
subject, says :—Visitors to the splendid Museo delle Teile 
have noticed workmen at various times during the past yu 
busily modelling and then setting together portions of a des\n 
in relief reproducing evidently some important monumenipf 
ancient art. They have been, in truth, working under Profes): 
Pasqui, endeavouring to execute a reconstruction of the my. 
nificent Ara Pacis decreed by the Senate in honour of Auguss, 
B.C. 13, after his successful undertakings in Spain and Gil 
which signalised the peace of the Romanworld The Empepr 
modestly refused the proffered dedication to himself, id 
offered it instead to Peace ; and at the close of January of ti 
year he dedicated a colossal altar, surrounded by a maile 
screen, upon which were sculptured exquisite reliefs, represtt. 
ing processions of the noble friends of Augustus, priests ‘¢ 
others. These latter were all crowned with laurel, and bre 
branches of olive in their hands. Above them ran an enric| 
frieze displaying elaborately carven foliations, flowers id 
festoons, typifying the fertility of the earth. It was a golit 
moment in the art-life of Rome, and the design and wa:- 
manship were of the finest. The monument consisted ca 
rectangular platform, having a front and back of 36 ft. 
with sides measuring 33 feet, and was reached by a flight! 
steps from the Via Flaminia (Corso). The sculptured mail 
precinct wall, covered with the aforesaid reliefs, rose up of y 
in front of the visitor, its continuity béing broken in the ms! 
of its face by majestic gates, possibly of gilded broie. 
Within this rose a second platform, reached by four more sts 
and upon the further side of this’ stood the altar itself—thu:t 
its entirety, it rather resembled a graduated depressed pyran. 
The position given to it in the Campus Martius correspoils 
precisely with the angle of the Via S Lorenzo in Luca 
where that street opens out of the modern Corso, nei 
opposite Via Frattina and adjoining the Palazzo Fiap 
Ottoboni, in the cellars and among the foundations of whh 
the present exploration and excavation was lately a 
For, inspired by the fine volume devoted to illustrating '!s 
great monument by Professor Petersen, of the German Archi 
logical Institute in Rome, the Municipality and the Ministe >! 
Public Instruction, having come to agreement as to « 
significance of precisely locating the site, approached Sig 
Almagia, the proprietor of the palace, who (himself a mt 
skilful engineer and enthusiastic lover of archeology) ” 
only helped to bring about a proper scheme for the desi 
research, but has generously aided it with money. In cor? 
quence the work was put into the hands of Signor Cannizo, 
who began operations on July 27. Early in August an opens 
was made in Via Lucina, and presently traces led € 
explorer right onto the longitudinal axis of the spact's 
altar, even to the sill of the great door opening to the @ 
Flaminia. m,. 
As far back as in 1568 Cardinal Ricci, of Montepulcia 
wrote from Rome to the secretary of the Grand Duke»! 
Tuscany that beautiful reliefs on immense blocks of Gr 
marble (it should have been Carrara) had been found ot : 
Palazzo Ottoboni was being built, and that they woul : 
soon forwarded to Florence. These are still to be seen (” 
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J1 in the Uffizi. Gallery. Other fragments went to the 
j Medici on Monte. Pincio, where they yet adorn the rear 
1 ¢ the college. During a restoration of the same palace 
‘zg some dozen further fragments came to light. On 
Liary 16, 1899, whilst visiting the Jesuit Church, where 
.s were going on, the present writer was fortunate enough 
ognise another fragment, which had been utilised since 
1s the gravestone of a bishop of Lucca. The upper face 
“had been smoothed and inlaid with verde antwo and 
tello marbles so as to represent the arms and cardinal s 
_{ Sebastiano Poggio, the said prelate. On its underside 
- sculptured exquisite scrolls and foliations of quite unmis- 
sle Augustan work. This was another fragment, 
uring 6 feet by 4 feet. 
je present condition of the exposed monument would 
Hite its having been destroyed by fire and by deliberate 
,, and the broken fragments are found lying at no distance 
t the portions to which they once belonged. Several 
«s of the jambs of the doors have been recovered, as well 
(the angular pilasters projecting from the marble screen 
| One of the most significant discoveries now made has 
. that of a second, or posterior, door on the eastern side of 
-jonument, with the broad steps leading to it, as repre- 
‘lin a fine bronze of Domitian. It is necessary to state 
{ he excavation has required the formation of several small 
:Is, in which are encountered the beautiful portions still 
s ning iz situ, as well as splendid decorated blocks, which 
2 obstructing progress and very difficult of extraction A 
« later enclosing] wall, of brick and travertine, has been 
sise noticed, having been constructed, apparently, with a 
‘to isolate the altar from impinging edifices. Much, 
yver, remains to be explored still before we can hope to 
. possible and worthy rehabilitation of this capolavoro of 
jaity, to which end it will further be needfu) that the 
tre, the Uffizi and the Vatican shall generously contribute 
arious portions already in their respective keepings. 
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De Loutherbourg and Scene Painting. 


~.RRICK, soon after the arrival of De Loutherbourg, 
} cognomened “ prince of scene-painters,” engaged that 
/zenius to superintend the scenic department of the boards 
¢d Drury, at a salary of 5co/.a year. The first exhibition 
I; inventive talent in this theatre was in the splendid repre- 
ition of the “Christmas Tale,” wherein there was a fine 
\for the display of his knowledge of scenery, machinery 
cill the pictorial concomitants of spectacle and stage effect. 


che characteristic appearance of Draco and his demons, 
sned with that pictorial feeling which assimilated with the 
<inative beings represented in the painted incantations of 
|.tor Rosa and the hellish Breughel, electrified the audience 
idelight. This piece attracted all the world of taste, and 
€' artist and connoisseur admitted that De Loutherbourg 
(proved that it was possible to render a dramatic scene 
wletely illusive. 
cclate scenery and its concomitant suitable costume were 
[le of rendering the stage, Garrick, with the assistance of 
--outherbourg, set about a complete reformation of the 
robe. . Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West were 
tilted on this proposed improvement, and_ strenuously 
“nmended its adoption; and from this period the absurd 
(anomalous dresses of the performers gave way toa cos- 
r compatible with the respective dramatis persone collected 
) the best antiquarian authorities as connected with the 
lology and local attributes of the scene. Garrick lived to 
‘t successfully the introduction of this desirable improve- 
=. on dramatic representation, and what he left unaccom- 
1 ed was ‘supplied by the liberality and judicious exertions 
Ss successor John Kemble, who rendered the appointments 
‘S$ stage so admirable that established painters not only 
‘ed themselves of its aid, but recommended the theatre to 
‘tyro as a useful school for the study of grouping and 
‘me. The last exhibition of the powers of De Louther- 
 § aS a Scene-painter was in the pantomime performed at 
ry Lane Theatre, entitled “Harlequin Omai, or, Obera, 
i of the Sandwich Isles,” which for splendour and 
: pial effect was perhaps the most astonishing of any scenic 
“sentation that the stage has ever produced. In this, for 
| ¥ eee the whole length of the stage was occupied; and 
aa Ic Pa EMS the Frozen Ocean, forty-two separate 
lbrial displ » tO give continuity to the perspective. The 
ae pees onished the audience, for so powerful and 
>inated ne eee pation, and so judiciously was_ it 
ea the Barve scene amounted to reality. The 
POR rous characters which figured in this 
all strictly correct, being made up in the 


pminie were 
robe from Prototypes supplied by Webber, the ingenious 
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Satisfied with the advantage which ap- | 
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painter who accompanied Captain Cook in his last voyage to 
the Southern Ocean, Every scene, too, was topographically 
true. De Loutherbourg was enthusiastically devoted to this 
department of his art; hence, for every scene he wrought an 
elaborate prototype fitted by scale to a small model of the stage 
of Drury Lane Theatre, from which the other painters on the 
establishment executed the large scenes under his superinten- 
dence; and he usually added to them such improvements as his 
rich imagination and spirited hand considered necessary to 
render them effective. The last scenic representation, which 
constituted De Loutherbourg’s memorable Eidophusikon—or a 
series of moving pictures, which were exhibited on a stage of 
8 feet in breadth, at an elegant theatre erected for the purpose 
—was of that surpassing excellence which excited the admira- 
tion of all who were capable of appreciating the imitative 
powers of painting thus applied. 


Deeadence of Styles. 


Our taste depends upon the models we choose for study. 
It is therefore of the umost consequence to select those which 
should suggest pure first principles and produce a fixed impres- 
sion of correctness in our sensations The moderns labour 
under the disadvantage of having continually before their 
eyes the bad examples of taste which have been erected in the 
most unfortunate periods of art. The ancients in this parti- 
cular were more privileged than we. They had to begin from 
the very commencement, and their primitive wants suggested 
simple means to supply them. ‘Thus art in Egypt may be seen 
in its first step—massive, grand, magnificent and imposing— 
yielding attention to the more important requisites alone in 
order to produce effect. Having attained this, in course of time 
a want of further gratification for the senses introduced the 
minor details of sculpture and painting; so that in Greece, 
where an exquisite susceptibility for what was captivating to 
the taste reigned in a high degree, we find the utmost refine- 
ment and delicacy; a departure from which, in search of 
novelty unattended by the same refinement, gave rise to the 
monuments of Rome. These, however grand and impressive, 
still offer to the eye and judgment defects we could wish to see 
corrected. Man then continued gradually to decline, and the 
taste became more vitiated during the darker ages. of the 
Lower Empire. To this downfall of Classic taste succeeded 
Gothic architecture, which brought into play new laws and 
rules of its own. It set aside the principles of a foreign con- 
ception, as it were, and established for itself a less arbitrary 
and less strict limitation.’ It seized and canonised into beauties 
the very defects of Classic art, clothed it in a new garb and 
gave a scope to fancy. Thus unrestricted it realised those 


| stupendous and delightful creations of which the Christian 
i meeMEeES FEMGI¢ By the audience with astonishment, | world has such just reason to be proud—a new and fruitful 
i ’ ‘ 


school of art and science. Gothic architecture flourished 
during four centuries but yielded at length to the new direction 
given to men’s minds by the reintroduction of Greek and 
Latin literature. The revival of Classic art, however, produced 
only very inferior edifices, the exceptions to which do not 
reach the standard of antiquity. All these last bad examples 
in the sight of which we are born and bred unhappily influence 
most materially our present taste, and this can only be cor- 
rected by visiting on the spot the monuments of the Classic 
times. 


Colossal Building Stones. 


The lintel over the middle gate of the Propylaa at Athens 
is 22 feet 6 inches in length, 4 feet in thickness and 3 feet 
3 inches in breadth. It must accordingly weigh at least 
22tons, That of the second gate is 16 feet ro inches in length 
and 3 feet in thickness. That of the smaller gate is 9 feet 
6 inches in length and 3 feet in thickness. The largest masses 
which remain in Greece are the beams of the Propylean 
portico, the architraves of the Parthenon, the beams of the 
Erechtheion, of the Olympeion, and a block at the Pnyx at 
Athens, the lintels of the treasuries of Atreus at Mycene, and 
of Minyas at Orchomenos, and some stones in the walls of 
Tiryns and Messene.. Some blocks of white marble are found 
in Italy which vie with those of Greece, particularly two in 
the Colonna garden at Rome, which are supposed to have 
belonged to the Temple of the Sun. The largest is 16 feet 
3 inches in length and 9g feet 6 inches in thickness. Nor must 
we omit the architraves of the Pantheon and of the Temple of 
Antonine. The granite columns of the Baths of Dioclesian 
and of the Forum of Trajan, as well as the Egyptian obelisks at 
Rome, are also examples of these stupendous masses, The 
architraves of the temple at Selinus in Sicily are 22 feet in 
length: Tavernier mentions some blocks of an amazing size in 
a pagoda at Golconda or Bagnagar. Chardin asserts that most 
of the stones of one of the temples at Persepolis are between 
so and 50 feet in length and from 4 to 6 feet in height, and 
30me of them are stated to be 52 feet in length. The columns 
of the famous temple at Cyzicum in Mysia, of one piece, were 
50 cubits in height, but the largest mass that was ever moved 
by human means was the monolithal Temple of Latona at 
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Bubos in Egypt, which was a’solid cube of 60 feet. There was 
another monolith at Sais, of 31¢féet 6-inches in- length, 21 feet 
in breadth and 12 feet in height. Wood informs us that in a 
wall at Baalbec three continuous stones; measure 190 feet in 
length, the longest being 64 feet. 


Vicenza and Palladio. 


Palladio was born in Vicenza, which contains among a large 
number of his works several of the most select. His name is 
more devoutly uttered by the ciceroni than that of the city’s 
patron saint; nor will the English architect withhold his 
sympathy, for Palladio’s fame is connected in some degree 
with British patronage, and his genius was no doubt greatly 
influential as the guiding star to a superior condition of British 
taste. --.Still, this great artist’s merit should be rightly under- 
stood. It were most unfair to subject his works to a ‘com- 
parison with many now existing ; nor is it prudent to vaunt 
“thew. superiority in regard to actual beauty, where it chiefly 
exists. in= reference to the different . circumstances under which 
they:..were designed. . Palladio did for the Roman what Stuart 
and Revett have done for Grecian architecture; but the Italian 
artist filled not-his: professional chalice ,at the fountain head, 
and Roman; art contained no.less impurity, when compared 
with the crystal brightness of: its Attic source, than the muddy 
waters of the Tiber when associated with the virgin snow of the 
Apennine. As an,aythor of,original talent he is to be studied ; 
as a man devoted to‘lngZgeofession he is to be imitated ; as an 
artist, most generous in=i$,estimation of contemporary talent, 
he is to be beloved ; but his greatness.as an architect is apart 
from the present worth of -his designs, many of which exhibit 
as much for our careful avoidance as for our grateful accepta- 
tion. Let us, however, hesitate to censure such faults as might 
perhaps have originated in a workman’s inaccuracy or patron’s 
wilfulness, Some of the examples bearing his name are wholly 
unworthy of the genius which is displayed in others ; but there 
is. in several instances so much conjecture as to the share 
which Palladio had in the composition, and such a bewildering 
comimixture of opinions relative to variations and alterations by 
Scammozzi and others, that we are scarcely at liberty to express 
anything less than a very lofty opinion, of Palladio’s general 
merits. The. thick-and-thin eulogiums, of his. countrymen 
would do him.an essential injury were there not a certain 
moral weight in his professional celebrity, which would have 
established it in spite of opposition, and which with equal 
certainty will preserve it from the ill effects of extravagant 
encomium. Vicenza is a complete museum of. Palladian 
design. The Corso, or principal street, is lined with buildings 
of all degrees, from the neat to the beautiful, though the more 
distinguished , edifices are to be found elsewhere. In the 
famous Basilica we see a noble conquest of difficulties and a 
singular instance of powerful invention in adapting the then 
newly revived Classic garb to a most ill-conditioned Gothic 
body. In some of the principal residences we also find the 
requisites of modern convenience grafted’ on the ancient 
Roman fashion, as transmitted by Vitruvius ; and here, too, 
may we behold an actual restoration of the antique theatre, in 
the contemplation of which we dream ourselves back to the 
days of Terence. : 


Wren and, Freemasonry. 


In 1698 Sir Christopher Wren was elected a second time to 
the honourable and distinguished office of Grand Master of the 
Ancient Order of Free and Accepted Masons, on the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Richmond, and continued to preside over 
the fraternity till the death of King William in 1702. . The in- 
troduction of Freemasonry into England is supposed to have 
been prior to the Roman invasion, and the remains of those 
gigantic works, Stonehenge, Abury, Silbury and other immense 
circles, called by some Druidical, are adduced as proofs of the 
proposition. The fraternity flourished with varied success in 
England till the reign of Charles I., under whom his eminent 
architect, Inigo Jones, presided as its Grand Master. The 
Civil Wars and the prevalence of Puritanism in the times of 
Cromwell interrupted its progress, but prevented not its 
meetings, which are more than suspected to have contributed 
by its. secret emissaries to the restoration of monarchy. 
Charles II, certainly patronised the brotherhood both in exile 
and.on the throne. In 1666 Wren was nominated deputy 
Grand Master under Earl Rivers, and distinguished himself 
above all his predecessors in legislating for the body at large, 
and in promoting the interests of the lodges under his imme- 
diate care. He was Master of the St. Paul’s Lodge, which, 
during the building of the cathedral, assembled at the Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and is now the Lodge 
of Antiquity, acting by immemorial prescription, and regularly 
presided at its meetings for upwards of eighteen years. During 
his presidency he presented that lodge with three mahogany 
candlesticks, beautifully carved, and the trowel and mallet 
which he used in laying the first stone of the cathedral, which 
the brethren of that ancient and distinguished lodge still 
possess and duly appreciate. During the building of the city 
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_ Gabriel Cibber, the sculptor, and Edwar 
| mason at St. Paul’s and other of the Ci 


-gradually got the better of this error, and b 


lodges were held by the fraternity in different place 
several new ones constituted, which were attended te 
leading architects and the best builders of the day and ai. 
brethren of the mystic craft. In 1674 Earl Rivers resion| 
grand-mastership, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckir 
was elected to the dignified office. He left the 

Grand Lodge and the brotherhood to the depu' ay 
Wren and his wardens. During the short ri 
the lodges were but thinly attended, but in 1685 
Wren was elected Grand Master of the Order, 


\ Oy 


wardens. The society: has continued with 
success to the present day, and lodges undet 
of the Grand Lodge of England are held in 

habitable globe, as its numerical and’ annually 
abundantly show. 


Lawrence as a Portraiti 

In the first part of his career Lawrer 
carry his taste for the colouring of the old 
far, and the pursuit of tone, chiaroscuro and 
into a style rather artificial and approaching to 


and.-application became at once more artful ¢ 
Indefatigable, and never satisfied with hi 
Pope, ‘“he* laboured hard to gain a rept 
laboured hard to. maintain it.” On one occa 
to have painted thirty-eight hours togeth 
or taking any sustenance but coffee. It is 1 
the: latter part of his life, when his great pract 
been expected to make him more rapid in the 
his works, the increased pains he took, arising 
his improved perceptions, acquired for him ‘the 
slowness=-for him who had painted that admiral 
Hamlet.in so short a time as one week, 

this insatiable ardour, this incessant aim at exc 
enabled him to obtain so consummate a mastery 
and practice of the art of painting, and finally to 
indisputable claim to rank with Titian anc 

Reynolds and Velasquez. Perhaps the geni 
was best adapted to portraiture; but possessing 
intellect as he did, with such complete techni 
more than probable that, under other circumstai 
have achieved a very high reputation as a pz 
He was a finished draughtsman, had a perfect 
the human figure in its various classes, an 
the beautiful, the. grand and the pathetic 
luxuriant taste in landscape and background- 
deficient in no one requisite. He possessed, too, a 
love for the higher qualities of the art, as was € 
admiration of Michel Angelo and Raphael, o! 
and Stothard, which, in a country where there 
for historical painting, would inevitably have 1 
first rank of excellence. The few examples he 

talents in this way help to prove it; if we ough 

say that many.of his. portraits, such as his 

Siddons, young Lambton, &c, belong equally to 
art. Titian’s portraits have a grave and qu 
them not to be excelled; to this no doubt th 
time was favourable, and with this the 

colouring in which they are embodied is admir 
In these qualities Reynolds came nearest to I 
exquisite representations of infant character su 
Lawrence must yield to his great rivals in these p 
beyond them, and Vandyke, too, as a, draugh 

against the latter and Velasquez he may disp’ 
all respects, and with greatly the advantage in 
of invention. His great technical excellence s€ 
been drawing, which is undoubtedly the true _ 
painting.. Reynolds isa remarkable and al 
instance of what chiaroscuro and ingenuity may ai 
the want of it; but it enabled Lawrence to make ou 
with, a surprising minuteness and accuracy of 
perhaps were never before combined with so 4 
and. delicacy.. Some of the Italian critics, ho 
tomed to the harder continental style of finish 
deficient in this particular. . “ Non é reso” was th 
“He does not define.” This perhaps was an addition: 
with them for calling him “Il Tiziano Inglese.”. % 


with elaborate. smoothness. 


‘ li 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold the “ 
meeting of the eighty-fifth session in their hall in he 
Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, at 8 o'clock, W ri 
William White, F.R.S., wiil deliver his inaugural addr's 


president. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE announcement that the French Government will 
derive a surplus from the Exposition of 1900 will excite not 
only amazement but chagrin among the unfortunate ex- 
hibitors who contributed to that result, and with whose 
losses there is no sympathy. Probably the profits are no 
more tangible than the savings of the works committee of 
the London County Council. Official book-keeping does 
not always correspond with that employed in successful 
mercantile establishments. People will, however, be glad 
to find M. Picarp, at the close of his office as chief com- 
missioner, retiring with so high a reputation. All the other 

. International exhibitions in Paris combined have not been 
able to show a balance in favour of the State amounting ‘to 
2,800,000 francs, or over 100,000/, Its. predecessor of 
1889 gained 1,058,000 francs. There were no profits from 
the exhibition of 1878. It remains to be seen whether the 
Paris Municipality will be equally satisfied with the result. 
The citizens at least who are hotel-keepers have no reason 
to grumble. 


THE advantages of the Ordnance Survey have been 
especially exemplified in connection with the sales of Irish 
estates. When the Encumbered Estates Commissioners 
first began their operations the maps were made the bases 
for the plans of the estates issued with the descriptions of 
the property. Subsequently transfers of the maps were 
employed. In the instructions issued a few days ago in 
connection with the new Land Act it is ordered that with 
every originating application or request the vendor is to 
lodge an Ordnance map on the 6-inch scale mounted on 
strong linen. The map is to be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of the tenement valuation obtained from the office of 
the Commissioner of Valuation and Boundary Surveyor, 
a schedule of areas which shall be in such form as the 
Commissioners may from time to time direct, and an 
affidavit from a competent surveyor stating that he 
visited the lands and examined the map upon the 
ground, that the several holdings, parcels of land 
and demesne proposed to be sold are correctly marked on 
the map, and that the schedule of areas is correct. The maps 
are to show the boundaries in distinctive colours of the hold- 
ings; the demesne and parcels of land which the vendor 
desires to sell and not repurchase ; the demesne and parcels 
of land which the vendor desires to sell and repurchase ; 
and any other lands in the neighbourhood, demesne or 
otherwise, which the vendor owns but does not desire to 
sell. Where the holdings are so small that the 6-inch scale 
is insufficient, an Ordnance map on a larger scale may 
be used, or an enlargement of the smaller holdings may 
be made. Maps are to be prepared and furnished by 
“townlands ” or groups of townlands, and when practicable 
are not to exceed 18 inches by 12 inches in size, and in 
every case the names of the adjoining townlands are to be 
shown upon the map. Inno case should more than one map 
be used for sales of parts of the same townland, and the Com- 
missioners may reject any map which appears to them 
incorrect, insufficient or unsuitable, and require a correct 
map to be prepared at the expense of the vendor. The 
Land Act will afford some employment for surveyors, but 
its extent will be insignificant if compared with what would 
arise if proper surveys were necessary. 


Byron apostrophised the Pantheon and asked of it :— 
“While falls or nods arch, empire, each thing round thee, 
and man plods his way through thorns to ashes—glorious 
dome, shalt thou not last?” No other relic of ancient 
Rome has so well resisted all that time and man could do 
and what was once said of the Coliseum seems to be more 
applicable to the Rotunda :—“ While it stands Rome shall 
stand, and when it falls Rome shall fall, and with Rome 
falls the world.” We can therefore well understand the 
excitement caused in Rome last week when the rumour 
spread that the building was collapsing. Happily for the 
world the alarm was not well founded. Some of the stucco 
which had taken the place of the ancient marbles had 
fallen, but there was nothing of a graver character to record. 
4in official examination was immediately made, but no new 
indications of failure were perceived. Everyone knows that | 


there are cracks in the structure, and indeed ey ah 
considered as advantageous to some extent, for it was 

to them M. Curpannr was enabled to examine thelo 
and to effect the discoveries which proved that the ist 
of the building commonly accepted was entirely error | 


Last year we reported a meeting which was held i 
nection with the Building Exhibition Tespectin 
endeavour to obtain uniformity in the size of bricks, I 
now announced in the “ Journal of the Royal. ti te 
British Architects” that the following standard has 
agreed upon between the Institute and the B ick Vk 
Association, and has been drafted in consultation: y 
these bodies and representatives of the Institution oi 
Engineers, and ordered to come into force on May 1,9 
The Council recommend that members should inse 1 
standard in their specifications under the title of 7 
R.I.B.A. Standard Size of Bricks.” 1. The length | 
brick should be double the width, plus the thickness Re 
vertical joint. 2. Brickwork should measure four cy 
of bricks and four joints to a foot. Joints should be ji 
thick and an extra +4, making 7%, for the bed jois 
cover irregularities in the bricks. This gives a stad 
length of 9} inches centre to centre of joints. The bric| | 
dry to be measured in the following mauner:- A, i 
stretchers laid square end and splay end in contacj 
straight line to measure 72 inches. B. Eight headel 
side to side, frog upwards, in a straight line to mis 
35 inches. C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downa 
and then alternately frog to frog and back to bai, 
measure 215 inches. A margin of 1 inch less w 
allowed as to A, and 3 inch less as to B and C. Thiis 
apply to all classes of walling bricks, both machin'z 
hand-made. | 


| 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3._EXETER: SPEKE CHANTRY, AND CHP 
OF ST MABY MAGDALENE. 

BOUT Sir Joun Speke nothing is known, for hy 

not act a prominent part in the history of his a 

but heraldic bearings and insignia aderning the little cy 
which was dedicated to his memory suggest his posi 
Heraldry has done its best for him, and it must be ally 
the success is unquestionable. It is supposed tha’. 
George’s Chapel or Chantry was founded in 1518 
would therefore be during the episcopate of Hucu O). 
or OLDHAM, who had been chaplain to the moth: 
Henry VII. He was a resolute prelate in defendint 
rights of his see, and beside his endowments of Cp 
Christi College, he founded and endowed the grain 
school at Manchester. The chapel is evidence thi 
would not allow the cathedral to be desecrated by unw't 
traditions. 


COTTAGE, WEST RUNTON, NORFOLK. 5 

HIS cottage was recently erected, with a fronta? 
30 feet facing the village common, at West Ru 

about four miles distant from Cromer. — It is built of » 
red bricks, with rough-cast and solid half timbered 2 
The roof being a mansard, reduces the amount of I 
work without materially reducing the accommodation. [ 
hall is the principal sitting-room; the staircase leadi; 
first floor from this room forms a feature, and 11 
economises space. The joists over sitting-rooms are vi) 
Mr. T. Pawk, builder, of {West Runton, carried outt 
work for a sum of 490/., under the superintendence of Ms 
Haywarp & Maynarp, 20 John Street, Adelphi, Lore 
W.C. ; oe: | 
NEW FRONT TO AN OLD HOUSE. 

HIS treatment was intended for an old stock I 
house in Chelsea in which the local character!!! 

were in some manner thought to be preserved. ! 
materials are Portland stone and red bricks of a {° 
colour, with all woodwork brought well out to the 
surface, a little modelled plaster being introduced on! 
bay window. The architect is Mr. W. F. HARBER 
Chelsea. | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS —II. 


E AND 
EN SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING LAKS.-NORTH FRONT. 
ot 
\LEY Manor-house is situated on the Cotswold 
ills, about six miles from Cheltenham, ten miles 
yacester, and eleven miles from Cirencester, and is 
residence of Mr. James Horticx, High Sheriff 
ster. It is an interesting property, as the source 
o Thames is in the grounds. It appears that the 
i (fig. 1), which consisted of three floors of about five 
¢.a floor, was partially demolished by alterations 
¢ place between the years 1856-58 (fig. 2), and was 
[the result of an earlier alteration which had been 
|bout. 1790. The rubblework and construction of 
| as well as the chimney-shafts, gave evidence of 
|zentury work of a Domestic character. 
yy Manor-house, like so many of the old country 
, this part of Gloucestershire, was built close to 
1h and within 25 feet of the tower—an evident 
nowadays, as it materially limits the extension of 
<on one side, unless a faculty could be obtained 
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THE CARRIAGE DRIVE 


(WLEY MANOR 
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and the owner of the house w 
land and build a new church en it in another situation. 


In or about the years 1856-58 the alterations and, 
additions to the house were considerable, and we learn that. 
even in those days they so much exceeded .the original, 
intentions as to involve almost an entirely. new building, 
and that a new block of kitchen offices and additions to the: 
stabling were erected. 

Fig. 2 shows what these alterations and additions, 
consisted of. The south front, and portions of the east and. 
west fronts were destroyed, and the north front was recased. 
in stone. A portico, window dressings, cornice and balus-. 
trade in stone were added. It appears that the grounds 
about the house contained a walled kitchen garden on the 
north side. The carriage drive was on the south side, 
hemmed in with trees and shrubs, ‘The quick-set hedge 
was done away with, and an elaborate Italian garden, with 
terraces and fountains, was laid out. The stone then used 


ere willing to give a piece of 


for the facing of the house was Birdlip, a quarry of this 
stone being on the estate. 


the Forest of Dean. 
floors and staircase, 


The plinths and steps were from 
Enriched plaster ceilings, new oak 
with maple, walnut and mahogany 


OLD WORK SHEWN THvs ZZ 
NEW WORK SHEWN THVS Ea 


DINING ROOM 


pg 
ORAWING ROOM , FERNERY 


BILUARD ROOM 


weneered doors, were fitted in the principal rooms. The 
diaing and drawing-rooms were painted and gilt in the style 
of Grutio Romano. The masonry and carpenter’s-work 
were executed by the workpeople collected for the purpose 
on the estate. , 

By the year 1874 more alterations and additions had 
taken place (fig. 3). The boudoir had been turned into a 
conservatory. A Turkish bath, consisting of a tepidarium, 
calidarium, frigidarium and dressing-room had been added 
on the south-west front. Part of the kitchen had been 
converted into the “‘ magistrate’s-room.” A new kitchen 
fad been added, and a corridor had been formed to the 
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original size, and a flight of stone steps and ty 
Were: cae 


with carved figures and panels 
terrace to the garden. 


out in the new work. ‘The new conservatory 


as possible. 


of the south front may be obtained, _ 

plinth and dressings being of Hollington stone. 
stonework has already toned down so that it is 
detect where the new work joins on to the old. 


‘ slates. 


we 3° 50 
cave of Eat Fett 
FIG L 


servants’ offices. In the year 1898 the Turkish bath seems 
to have received attention from the owner of the house, as 
we find that the “ tepidarium ” had been converted into a 
music-room and the “ calidarium ” into a strong-Toom. 

In rgoo the present owner of the house decided on 
making further alterations and additions, and from that 
date up to the end of 1902 these, with still further altera- 
‘tions and additions, have been in course of construction 
pit PE tal Sacaet 

They consisted of the then existing billiard-room and 
butler’s pantry being pulled down, and a new dining-room 


(42 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 3 inches), billiard-room (30 feet 
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by 18 feet 9 inches), own room, verandah and porch being 
added, with some twelve bedrooms and two bath-rooms 
over same, the north and south fronts being extended to 
form one large block. A secondary staircase was contrived 
out of part of the kitchen, and the kitchen itself was 
enlarged. Then a conservatory (27 feet 6 inches by 12 feet) 
and a ball-room (65 feet by 3r feet) were added on the west 
side. Over the butler’s pantry and adjoining servants’ 
offices six new bedrooms were added, together with extra 
larders, gun-room, coal and wood sheds. ‘The Italian 


mantelpieces, so as to harmonise with the existi 
&c., which were retained. 


The main central south block was also extend) 
additions already mentioned to about Sh 
length, and the details of the existing building we 


room were designed to harmonise with the cent 
although the details have been kept as plain and | 
And although the church on the 1 
building balances fairly well in elevation with the 
room, it is hoped that at some future date a nev 
will be erected in place of it, so that a perfect b 


[ 
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The walls were faced with Birdlip stone ‘hi 


I 
if 


of the ball-room was covered with green om 
ee 5 | 


The views of the interior show the treatmer t 
been adopted for the new panelling, staircase, fi 


\ 
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| carried out by Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, ofX 
Place, W., are of plaster, heavily enriched, the e 
of the ceiling and frieze in the dining room bein 
rest of the ceilings have been painted wl 
panelling and mantelpieces in these roon 


The ceilings of the hall, dining and bill 


i 


g 


mahogany, the carved shields and swags in the ce 
being of lime wood left “in the white.” An et 
mahogany staircase was erected in the front u 
continued up to the second floor, about 5 fer . 
wide, in lieu of the old one, which was only <0 
9 inches. 
The panellings, mantelpieces, staircase al 
throughout were executed by Messrs. H. H. Many 
of Cheltenham. | 
The ball-room is painted white and var's 
panels in the wall being covered with crims¢ 
The plaster ceiling and cove, &c., were also pat 
and carried out also by Messrs. H. H. MaRTYN¢ 

The general contractors were Messrs. J. 
Son, of Rugby. | 

Messrs. Raw iincs Bros., of Gloucester he 
carried out the electric wiring and fitting 
CLEMENTS JEAKES were responsible for ‘e 
arrangements, and Messrs. Escark & Df 
Wardour Street, supplied the large glass eleco 
the ormolu grate and fender in the ball-room. } 
Hopnett acted as clerk of works. 

The whole of the work was designed by anc 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. A. BRIGGS. 
of 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITL 


E Duchess of Albany, who was accompalt 
daughter the Princess Alice, visited SouttL 
Monday afternoon for the purpose of laying the mi) 
of the new Royal Waterloo hospital, an institution w 3 
outgrown its present accommodation. The new til 
complete will contain 200 beds, and is now in cour | 
on the old site. Designed by Messrs. Waring & I 
Parliament Street, the hospital is being built in_ tl 
sections, so as to avoid interference with its dai 
the present out-patients’ department coverins a pt 
site will not be disturbed until the first portion © h 
ready for use. The building will comprise isctt 
theatre and out-patient ‘departments, with separa 
and waiting-rooms for each member of the medica!t 
staff. Every appliance demanded by modern | 
surgical science is to be furnished, and the tota¢ 
building will exceed 50,0007, On upkeep the 
further annual expenditure estimated at 10,0307, b 
assured income is about 2,000/ per annum less th 
diture of the old hospital, se that liberal help tow’ 
building is much needed. ‘The constitution forbi«' 
sion of paying patients, and no applicamt 1s ever 

provided these is room and the case is @ suitable 


garden and terrace were also extended to about double their 


ment. 
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3RITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


*nnual meeting of the British School at Athens was 
1 on the 22nd inst. Professor Butcher was chairman. 
t of the managing committee for the session 1902-03 
at the work of the school. had been carried on 
fly by Mr. Bosanquet, the director, Mr. Marcus N. 
ow of Oriel, the assistant director and eight students. 
«pent six months in Athens arranging the library, in- 
e Finlay library, and working on epigraphy with Dr. 
7 He also spent three months in Crete, after a pre- 
ytudy of the epigraphy of Eastern Crete, and assisted 
¢90l excavations at Kouraméno, Hagios, Nikdlaos and 
so. Mr. W L. H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus 
, ambridge, University lecturer in physical anthropo- 
tired on the Cretan branch of his subject, and his 
ny report was presented to the British Association, 
nle a further grant. Mr. C. T. Currelly, of Victoria 
, oronto, and assistant to Professor Flinders Petrie, 
é Palaikastro in the middle of April, on the conclusion 
t2essful explorations at El Amorah, in Egypt. Mr 
jiwkins, scholar of Emmanuel College, had made 
r Sicily and Northern Greece and prepared for 
j1 a detailed and illustrated report of Mr. Hogarth’s 
fds from Zakro. Later he pursued his philological 
i the little visited island of Carpathos. Mr. E. S 
holar of Oriel, classified and published the terra- 
cid at Praesos Mr. A. J. B. Wace, of Pembroke 
_ambridge, chose the comprehensive subject of Hellen- 


y/hich he studied in Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt | 


) antinople, and had published a coin bearing a hitherto 
n’ergamene portrait. Mr. E. W. Webster, scholar 
hn, travelled for three months among ancient sites in 
“he remaining two architectural students were Mr. 
Inand Mr. E. F. Reynolds. Two former students 
>)ol had also been at work. Mr. Hasluck, scholar of 
il made four separate journeys to Mysia, and was 
{a dissertation on the history and topography of 
sand Mr. A. E. Henderson, of Constantinople, to 
“mall special grant had been made, had also been 
| Cyzicus. The report contained also an account of 
‘tions at Roussolakkos (Palaikastro proper), which 
lhe ground plan of a Mycenzan farmstead with a 
“ronzes and many other interesting objects. Among 
| books acknowledged was a most valuable one from 
log, secretary of the Embassy in Constantinople, a 
tr editio princeps of Pausanias, printed at Venice in 
‘m the Hostel 587 —the highest sum as yet received 
=| earned in rents. The accounts were satisfactory, 
balance of 204/. odd on revenue and nearly 1207 on 
{r. Tod had generously foregone his stipend of r150/. 
(craven Fellow, and the late Lord Leighton’s sisters, 
Irland Orr and Mrs. Matthews, had presented 1542, 
1: of a fund at their disposal. The passengers in the 
\t Argonaut had given 70/, to the school, including 
| new annual subscriptions, while 180/. was handed 

tan Exploration Fund. 
‘x Butcher, in moving the adoption of the report, 
cing to the death of the first director, Mr. F. C. 
>served that the main work of the school had been 
(in the past year in Crete, where also Mr. A. Ife 
‘ Carrying on his fascinating explorations. He would 
jarers to Mr. Evans’s paper in the “Annual” of the 
“1001, where they would read how the palace at 
itt from the romantic features of its story, was alsoa 
\'y with elaborate apparatus for making and storing 
_ould read also of the remarkable system of drainage 
ity arrangements which, according to Mr. Evans, 
fdsa parallel: in the ancient world;” of the stone 
ith skilfully constructed curves for carrying off the 
‘Trential rain-water; of the porcelain mosaics or 
(olaques representing houses of three or four storeys 
"ag apparently a street front, with ladies standing in 
‘erandahs or sitting at open windows. There were 
‘uctions of youthful acrobats worked in ivory, and of 
Ci-like performances, such as backward somersaults 
1: of a galloping bull. It was further noteworthy 
7mbol of the double axe or labrys, the emblem 
(elary deity of Knossos, was found impressed 
number of objects in the Minoan palace, and 
| pis was corroborated which made this palace the 
tae labyrinth. Continuing, he said that the 
i) e€ ar ool for its purpose of training students for 
‘ie vy Oration and research was still slight and 
ie a a two chief lines in which such training 
.-11 oy the school. First, there was the great mass 
pic evidence that had been brought to light in recent 
i? gies > Still to be classified and the conclusions 
ae was so much laboratory material on which 
find as constantly receiving fresh accessions from 
sy t which did not come before the public eye. 
€ study of the historic period there was Athens 
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itself, its monuments, its topography and the contents of its 
museums. If the school was to fulfil its whole purpose it must 
do its part in training the explorers of the future. He also 
desired to put ina word in regard to classical students who 
could not hope to become experts. The professed archeologist 
was perhaps sometimes inclined to look a little coldly on these 
amateur votaries of his science. Yet even a slight knowledge 
of archeology, provided it was sound in its kind, en- 
riched in a wonderful manner classical study. He alluded 
not merely to the direct light shed on classical texts 
by archzological discovery, or to the invigorating in- 
fluence which the infusion of the scientific spirit exercised 
on literary training, but to the fact that the literature itself was 
thus seen in a new and larger setting; it became more real, 
more concrete. Archzological research had gone far to efface 
the boundary lines between historic and prehistoric times. 
Indeed, in certain respects they could realise a prehistoric 
civilisation unearthed before their eyes and revealed in such 
authentic detail as that of Crete, even more clearly than they 
could the civilisation of the Periclean era. To the classical 
student, however, the written record, the literature, must of 
course be the supreme concern ; yet he himself had known 
instances in which a trip to Athens or a cruise among the 
islands of the 42gean had brought the classical teacher into a 
fresh contact with reality, which had vivified his teaching by 
vivifying his own interest in the subject he taught. 

Mr. J. L. Myres described his recent successful excavations 
at Petsofd, in Eastern Crete. The most singular feature of 
the finds was the abundance of prehistoric terra-cottas throw- 
ing new light on the dress and on the religious beliefs of early 
man in Crete. Especially noteworthy were the large quantities 
of representations of vermin, apparently for some dedicatory 
purpose. 


COMBINATIONS OF STEEL AND 
CONCRETE. 
i ise following regulations about the employment of con- 
crete with strengtheners of steel have been issued by the 
Bureau of Buildings, Borough of Manhattan, New York :-— 

1. The term “concrete-steel” in these regulations shall be 
understood to mean an approved concrete mixture reinforced 
by steel of any shape, so combined that the steel will take up. 
the tensional stresses and assist in the resistance to shear. 

2. Concrete-steel construction will be approved only for 
buildings which are not required to be fireproof by the Build- 
ing Code, unless satisfactory fire and water tests shall have 
been made under the supervision of this Bureau. Such tests 
shall be made in accordance with the regulations fixed by this 
Bureau, and conducted as nearly as practicable in the same 
manner as prescribed for fireproof floor fillings in Section 106 
of the Building Code. Each company offering a system of 
concrete-steel construction for fireproof buildings must submit 
such construction to a fire and water test. 

3. Before permission to erect any concrete-steel structure: 
is issued, complete drawings and specifications must be filed 
with the superintendent of buildings, showing all details of the 
construction, the size and position of all reinforcing rods, 
stirrups, &c., and giving the composition of the concrete. 

4. The execution of work shall be confided to workmen 
who shall be under the control of a competent foreman or 
superintendent. 

5. The concrete must be mixed in the proportions of one 
of cement, two of sand and four of stone or gravel, or the pro- - 
portions may be such that the resistance of the concrete to 


| crushing shall not be less than 2,000 lbs_per square inch after 


hardening for twenty-eight days. The tests to determine this 
value must be made under the direction of the superintendent 
of buildings. The concrete used in concrete-steel construction. 
must be what is usually known as a wet mixture. 

6. Only high-grade Portland cements shall be permitted in 
concrete-steel construction. Such cements, when tested neat, 
shall, after one day in air, develop a tensile strength of at least 
300 Ibs. per square inch ; and after one day in air and six days 
in water shall develop a tensile strength of at least 500 Ibs. per 
Square inch ; and after one day in air and twenty-seven days. 
in water shall develop a tensile strength of at least 600 Ibs. per 
Square inch. Other tests, as to fineness, constancy of volume, 
&c., made in accordance with the standard method prescribed 
by the American Society of Civil Engineers’ committee, may 
from time to time be prescribed by the superintendent of 
buildings, 

7. The sand to be used must be clean, sharp grit sand, free 
from loam or dirt, and shall not be finer than the standard 
sample of the Bureau of Buildings. 

8. The stone used in the concrete shall be a clean, broken 
trap rock, or gravel, of a size that will pass through a #-inch 
ring. In case it is desired to use any other material or other 
kind of stone than that specified, samples of same must first 
be submitted to and approved by the superintendent of build- 
ings, 
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g. The steel: shall meet the requirements of Section 21 of 
the Building Code. 

to Concrete-steel shall be so designed that the stresses in 
the concrete and the steel shall not exceed the following 
limits :—Extreme fibre stress on concrete in compression, 500 
Ibs per square inch; shearing stress in concrete, 50 lbs.; con- 
crete in direct compression, 350 |bs.; tensile stress in steel, 
16,000 lbs.; shearing stress in steel, 10,000 Ibs. 

ir. The adhesion of concrete to steel shall be assumed to 
be not greater than the shearing strength of the concrete. 

12. The ratio of the moduli of elasticity of concrete and 
steel shall be taken as I to 12. 

13. The following assumption shall guide in the determina- } 
tion of the bending moments due to the external forces. 
Beams and girders shall be considered as simply supported at 
the ends, no allowance being made for continuous construction 
over supports. Floor plates, when constructed continuous and 
when provided with reinforcement at top of plate over the 
supports may be treated as continuous beams, the bending 
moment for uniformly distributed loads being taken at not less 
than WL-—+10; the bending moment may be taken at 
WL-=-20 in the case of square floor plates which are 
reinforced in both directions and supported on all sides. The 
floor-plate to the extent of not more than ten times the width 
of any beam or girder may be taken as part of that beam or 
girder in computing its moment of resistance 

14 The moment of resistance of any concrete-steel con- 
struction under transverse loads shall be determined by 
formulz based on the following assumptions :— 

(a) The bond between the concrete and steel is sufficient to 
make the two materials act together as a homogeneous solid. 

(6) The strain in any fibre is directly proportionate to the 
distance of that fibre from the neutral axis 

(c) The modulus of elasticity of the concrete remains con- 
stant within the limits of the working stresses fixed in these 
regulations. 

From these assumptions it follows that the stress in any 
fibre is directly proportionate to the distance of that fibre from 
the neutral axis 

The tensile strength of the concrete shall not be considered. 

15 When the shearing stresses developed in any part of a 
concrete-steel construction exceed the safe working strength of 
concrete, as fixed in these regulations, a sufficient amount of 
steel shall be introduced in such a position that the deficiency 
in the resistance to shear is overcome. 

16 When the safe limit of adhesion between the concrete 
and steel is exceeded, some provision must be made for trans- 
mitting the strength of the steel to the concrete. 

17. Concrete-steel may be used for columns in which the 
ratio of length to least side or diameter does not exceed 


twelve. The reinforcing rods must be tied together at 
‘atervals of not more than the least side or diameter of the 
column 


18 The contractor must be prepared to make load tests on 
any portion of a concrete-steel construction, within a reason- 
able time after erection, as often as may be required by the 
superintendent of buildings. The tests must show that the 
construction will sustain a load of three times that for which 
it is designed without any sign of failure. 


USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 
HE Lord Provost’s committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have approved of the recommendation that the 
plans for the Usher Hall should be prepared by the Super- 
intendent of Works. The following are samples of the letters 
which have appeared in the Sco/svzaz on the subject :— 

“J gather from the Scotsman that the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee has adopted the recent recommendation of its sub- 
committee to entrust the city superintendent of works and his 
staff with the preparation of the plans for the erection of the 
Usher Hall. 

“It appears that when the subject came before the sub- 
committee the question raised ‘ was whether or not the plans 
for the hall should be thrown open to competition” The 
members of the committee ‘were predisposed in favour of 
competitive plans,but when the matter had been fully discussed 
they unanimously decided that competition, in the circum- 
stances, was altogether unnecessary. It was contended, and 
generally admitted, that the site was not one which lent itself 
to much architectural treatment. It was therefore recom- 
mended that the work should be left in the hands of the city 
superintendent 

“] venture the opinion that the decision of the Lord Pro- 
vost’s committee is based upon misconception, and I am cer- 
tain that the citizens of Edinburgh will not endorse the view 
that the erection of the Usher Hall does not display opportu- 
nities for architectural treatment. The donor left 109,000/., 
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portant to secure a well-designed frontage and Opt 
interiors for the hall and its many important 
way of entrance halls, corridors, staircases, &e, — |» 
“The erection of a City Hall should afford the ty 
tunity for the display of the greatest architectural {j 
this the citizens are entitled to insist upon. a 
“Should the present proposal be adopted, the C\p 
have to accept the design submitted by the city supe) 
and his staff, without any choice, and the city may ths 
with an unsatisfactory public building. | 
“ The most suitable design can only be obtained 
of competition among independent architects, and 4 
petition must be conducted under proper condition t: 
that the best men will prepare and submit =k 
tectural assessor of the highest standing qualified tod 
Council in the selection should be appointed, to secu} | 
city will obtain the best possible design that can be 
ed 


“ The latest phase of the Usher Hall question igs 
ordinary that no apology is needed for writing you qe 
ject. The painful history of Mr. Usher’s munificent»; 
burned into the public mind that I do not need to e 
facts even to our town councillors. as | 
“The report in yesterday’s Sco/sman states | 
which led the Lord Provost’s committee to adopto 
committee’s recommendation that Mr, Morham bie 
with the designing of the proposed hall. From thir 
the sub-committee meeting, as published in the even 
of Monday, we are led to understand that this subo 
was ‘predisposed’ to ask that competitive plans be v 
as ‘the site did not lend itself to architectural fectr 
did not think this necessary. What a tactful way oni 
How all parties must relish such gentle flattery, ah 
that Mr. Morham’s work is good enough only beca'e 
is not first-rate; how gratified the relatives ancn 
friends of the late Mr. Usher must feel when theye 
after many years of most ungracious delay, the To 
at last proposed to erect a hall, but do not think in 
to try to get the best possible design, for it is not cc 
to Mr. Morham to suggest that a public competiti, 
as it would the various ways in which different mertl 
site might be treated, would give the public the besic! 
having the most architecturally suitable design 
“ And, further, although the position may denn 
‘featureless’ exterior—a point upon which the puic 
be convinced by the pronouncement of a mere sulr 
it does not follow that there is no planning reque: 
interior. | 
“Tt is stated that some members of Council fav 
posal to hand the work over to Mr. Morham onh 
that his department has already carried out suc! 
works as the City Chambers extension and then 
hospital. At present the air is charged with ‘inqu’, 
would like to know, from persons in possession of 
there is any truth in the rumour that the City( 
extension was carried out chiefly on plans, appr’: 
department certainly, but designed by an architecit 
connected with the department except that he dv 
through it, who worked in his own office and notp 
Chambers. As regards the new fever hospital— well 
the better. But in this case also it is freely stated tt 
expert was brought from London, and was given I 
to carry through the work. Considering that t? 
this gentleman’s salary, and paid his staff durt 
drawn-out period of erecting the hospital, further 12 
provided all materials and office room, and fina 
Morham got an honorarium of 1,000/. voted him, fe 
that we might have had at least as cheap ancé 
hospital if there had been an open competition, ‘ 
plan accepted and carried out under the direction | 
But perhaps your own articles are to blame; a su 
of this Council, which has so freely wasted its 
fancies it sees a chance of making money by fart 
services of an official for whose whole time th 
already pays. ‘Let Mr. Morham build the ha 
faithful guardians of the city purse, ‘ and we will p/ 
architect into the city funds out of the sum left by 
following the precedent of that most unfortea 
regarding Mr. Cooper the late burgh engineers> 
connection with the cabling of the car system. 
“Sir Andrew M’Donald has always told us f 
interest in the Usher Hall. He is reported 0 he 
Tuesday evening that the matter ‘pained hit 
unless things went on satisfactorily he would consé 
ing of a meeting of citizens to discuss the quest! 
member of the Lord Provost's committee, mF 
what potent reason made a sub-committee “pre 
an open competition recommend that the work ee 
the Public «orks Department? Will he tell us # 
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and although the acquisition of the Synod Hall site restricts 
the exterior to one principal frontage, it is none the less im- 


. . re ¢ 
tages this course offers ? Will the citizens get a 
: Certainly not, for it stands to reason that an open 
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the attention of front-rank workers, as such an 
npetition must, will be more likely to give us the 
Jn all the efforts of even an ably officered Public 
trtment. Will money be saved ? Most certainly 
‘has to be given out and paid for, as is alleged in 
Iinbers extension, or if a numerous and highly-paid 
ye engaged and a substantial honorarum given, as 
| the hospital. , ; ; 
‘wing all such considerations on one side, the 
ein the present instance merely administering a 
t dealing with city funds, which, as a matter of 
hrough city departments. Do they think that in 
wk to the Public Works Department they are 
janner which would accord with the wishes of the 
‘1 donor of the money? If they do, I think they 
ythers willing to credit Mr. Usher with such narrow- 
s Is it too much to ask our councillors even yet to 
1 minded, even a national view of their responsi- 
| them offer a premium for the best design sub- 
{gm employ a non-resident assessor of the highest 
ist them decide from the first to abide by that 
iling. By such a procedure our councillors would 
| 
} 


hhemselves great credit, and also act in the best 
the citizens, but, further, by conducting such a 
yor the erection of a public hall in the capital of 
ty will do much to stimulate architecture, not only 
¢, but all over the country, a public service it is 
fr councils to do. 
)»t someone may object to such a course on the 
tie organising and carrying out of such a com- 
liean loss of time. In view of the delays which 
ie already submitted to, they will make no protest 
¢. brief delay which promises to secure for the city 
sble hall. Moreover, at the present juncture such 
y,ossibly allow stock to so appreciate as to prevent 
ion of the heavy loss with which the fund is at 
2ened owing to the depreciation of city stock, in 
raey is invested.” 


| 
| 
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ITRUSCAN AND HYKSOS. 


«ing interesting communication, signed by Messrs. 
vackay, Percy E. Newberry and John Garstang, 
(in the Zzmzes :— 

i problems of ancient history are the mysterious 
t: Hyksos in Egypt and the Etruscans in Italy. 
caces submitted below suggest that a single 
}pe found in a common relation of both peoples to 


| 
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ceological researches of living scholars have 
may be claimed, the existence of Hittite diffusion, | 
(ad domination during a period as remote as the 
(s of Israel, and as late as the Assyrian conquests, | 
s oughly, from the Black Sea to the frontier sands | 
jin Delta and from the Upper Euphrates across | 
) the Aegean, During four centuries, 1600-1200 
lit kings, resting, as it were, on the Taurus range, 
i of Syria, the Orontes and the Upper Euphrates, 
: length shook off the Pha 
| and fade away soo years later before Assyria, 
soils and tribute arose, so to say, one of the vast | 
nak, so on the walls of Abu Simbel and the 
es the eye can still see their fortress stormed, 
‘:tory, and the treaty between the most renowned 
rhs with their own great king whose daughter | 
. Their sculptures and inscriptions, both still 
©een found as far as Smyrna, on the coast of 
i the Greek Tonia, inland along the plateaux of 
| and the Southern gates, at their royal seats 
le Syrian river and Karkhemish, the chief ford 
(ia to the west. Although their inscriptions rest 
) red, their weathered sculptures reveal distinctive 
' pigtail all Tartars wore, and the tip-tilted shoe is 
0 the Chinese, it is said, got both from the Huns 
Je lion is their symbol of power ; the human head 
‘ of the lion (the sphinx) is their familiar monu- 
! divinities Stand upon the backs of lion and 
2k was their common deity. In the later 
-heon the goddess of their Syrian capital, which 
‘ormed, stands on a lion’s back holding flowers 
nd and a serpent in her left. Her ornaments 
“ind anklets, and upon her head is a horseshoe- 
ith curling ends. Other deities adopted also 
| ig Astarte, lioness-headed lady of horses and | 
ne a Syro-Hittite divi. \ of war. The 
tigi eoertions ae a mstrous animal forms, 
; ures and figures, winged, double- 
chan headed, halved and Seamed the lion | 
arlots and horses, their new and formidable 


raohs at the height of | 


| Tyrrhenian or Tuscan Sea. 
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arm. Their patterns are the concentric circle, the rosette, the 
twist and coil. They had a rude!square lyre; their jewellery is 
of inlaid stones and granulated goldwork. 

Already in the twelfth dynasty, before that eclipse in 
Egyptian history, the Hyksos period, there is in the statues of 
Queen Nefert and Amenemhat III. a clear Mongolian or 
Turanian strain—she wears on her head the horseshoe-like 
attire, he a pigtail to his wig. The Sphinx appears—indeed, 
to the reign and to the features of that monarch some scholars 
have independently related the great Sphinx at Gizeh. The 
Dahshur jewellery, associated with the daughters of this Queen 
Nefert, unlike any earlier Egyptian art, is of inlay and granu- 
lated gold. An immigrant company is depicted on the walls of 
a tomb at Beni-Hasan, They wear woven tapestry and 
fringed garments, and the tip-tilted shoe. One carries a 
square lyre. Their prince is entitled the ruler of a foreign 
(mountainous) land—the Sinaitic deserts, it has been con- 
jectured, to the south of Hebron, where Hittite and Semite had 
intercourse and intermarriage in the age of the patriarchs. 

The Hyksos were a confederacy of such chiefs. The statues 
they made or usurped are Mongoloid: Turanian on a Semitic 
stock, Hittite-Semite. Before their chariots and horses, the 
Hittite arm, Egypt yielded. The lists of kings engraved on 
the national monuments, except those of Thebes, become 
blank. After the restoration of the monarchy, from some monu- 
ments which the Hyksos had made or adopted, their very 
names were effaced, but amid the silence of Egypt the scarab 
seals of their administrative system survived. Upon three is 
the earlier term Hekkhaskhet, significantly altered to the new 
régime, and the device of sphinx, griffin, animals winged, 
human-headed ; patterns of the twist and coil and concentric 
circles The name of one ruler is found also in Crete and 
Bagdad; the name of another is compounded from the 
Syro-Hittite deity Anta. The last of the Hyksos lost his 
throne in the effort to impose upon the Egyptians his foreign 
deity, the Hittite Sutekh. Ruler and people were driven finally 
into the mountains of Syria and were lost among the Hittites. 

To pass to the Etruscans. The monuments of Imperial 
Egypt and such documents as the cuneiform despatches of the 
fourteenth century B.C are definite history. Among the in- 
vaders of the Western Delta were Libyans and pirate peoples 
of the Asian and A°gean coast, once defeated together before 
Memphis. They plundered, too, the coast of Syria, amid the 
disintegration of the great Hittite kingdom, about 1200 Bc. 
Their galleys are depicted. Among them the Lycians are 
universally recognised, and the Tursha have been often identified . 
with the Tyrseni. From Herodotus downwards, and particu- 
larly among the Latin writers, it was the all but universal 
belief of antiquity that the Tyrseni sailed to Italy fromLydiaand 
settled among the Umbri beyond the Tiber; corsairs still, they 
gave their name to the upper and lower waters of Italy, the 
The classic tradition of their 
origin has been discredited by modern scholars, who accept 
Tyrian factories along the African coast in remote antiquity, 
and can credit the planting by petty Greek towns, neighbours 
to the ancient Lydians, of colonies beyond the Bay of Naples, 
and near the mouths of the Rhone. But the new material 


| supplied by Hittite and Egyptian studies places the old 


problem in a new light. Evidence in support of this classic 


_ tradition may well be sought in a comparison of the Asian and 


Etruscan monuments. 

Though the early monuments of Asia Minor are still scarce, 
the buried tombs and cities of Etruria have given up to history 
their dead. To turn to these monuments :— 

Alike in Hittite Asia Minor and in archaic Etruria are the 
tip-tilted shoe and top boots; an ample cloak, sometimes 
under-belted or under-girdled, leaving one arm free or sleeved, 
with an end thrown over the other shoulder; a tunic belted, 
with close short sleeves ; a fringed or plain garment continuous 
over the whole figure and under-belted; a skirt or shirt 
embroidered and fringed ; a flounced skirt ; a close round cap, 
a hooded cap; a robe, plain or edged, continuous with the 
cylindrical hat or the close cap; a conical hat with brim 
upturned, or with the brow-band decorated ; a horned. head- 
dress ; a plain fillet ; a cylindrical head-dress fluted (hence 
perhaps the mural crown) ; the hair in two plaits on each side, 
with curled ends or without, or gathered together behind like a 
full pigtail; the significant horseshoe-like head-dress with 
curling ends ; the hand-mirror, a low table with curved legs 
hke the curule seat, and the lyre. 

In both alike also are chariots and horses, with almost 
identical trappings and fittings; for arms and armour—a 
sword, with short arc-handle, a lozenge spearhead, a short bow, 
mail, a round shield decorated in concentric circles and devices 
of animals; for emblems—the double axe, a hammer or 
mallet, a curved staff (like the /é¢wws of the Roman augur), a 
plain staff, a staff with horned disc or ring at the end of the 
staff (a Hittite hieroglyph and the Etruscan caduceus), and the 
dove; for emblematic, pictorial or decorative motive, often 
indeed in similar attitudes—lions rampant, winged or human- 
headed, bulls, cheetahs or panthers, deer, goats and boars ; 
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monstrous creatures—sphinx, griffin, winged sphinx, winged 
horse ; patterns of the coil, scroll, rosette and concentric circle, 
and heads for mural carvings. Faces with protruding tongue 
are suggested by a Hittite hieroglyph. Even for the Asian 
divinities standing upon the backs of animals there is in 
Etruria an amulet with similar figures. For ornaments are 
armlets, necklets and earrings ; the resemblance between the 
beaten bronze and metalwork is notable, while the Dahshur 
jewellery and the Etruscan in their inlay and granulated work 
have been related independently. With regard specially to 
Lydia, in the Western Empire, and Etruria, the similarity in 
their sepulchres, in decoration, doors, side chambers, funereal 
couches, their conical tombs, the arch, their towered walls, 
their alphabet has been often remarked by scholars who have 
studied particularly the monuments in either country. 

The Turanian or Mongolian cast among the Etruscans is 
portrayed on some of their monuments. In this examination 
and comparison by detail between Hittite and Etruscan there 
are very few of the available Hittite characteristics which are 
missing. 

In sum, a triple series of coincidences, Hittite, Hyksos and 
Etruscan is here submitted to the criticism of scholars without 
indicating the influence on or relation to earlier, contem- 
poraneous or later civilisations, but in order to elucidate the 
origin both of the Hyksos and of the Etruscan through the 
Hittite, restoring for Etruria her classic tradition, reconstituted 
from that site :— 

Saxo incolitur fundata vetusto 
Urbis Agyllinze sedes, ubi Lydia quondam 
Gens, bello preclara, jugis insedit Etruscis. 


Professor Flinders, in a letter to the Zzvves, says :—The 
theory of connection between these three people is by no 
means new. It has been threshed over by De Cara at full 
length in a long series of papers ten years ago in the Crvzlita 
Cattolica, and has been since then in the minds of most real 
students. But—possibly from faults of presentation—it has 
never raised any serious debate. . Before estimating what more 
may be said for it, we may as well clear the ground in some 
directions 

The Dahshur jewellery is quoted as in some parts re- 
sembling Etruscan. It cannot be compared with either Hittite 
or Hyksos jewellery, because none is known in detail. Now, 
so far as it is connected with Etruscan style, so far it defeats 
the argument, as neither Hyksos nor Hittites were connected 
with Egypt in those days. It is of an age before either race 
had appeared on the Mediterranean; and thus points to 
Etrurian art being already in the Mediterranean before either 
of the other peoples were present. 

The immigrants shown at Beni Hasan have nothing to do 
with either Hittites or Etruscans, as they are entirely different 
in features. 

Of the Hyksos nothing whatever is yet known as to 
features, all of the monuments bearing their names being 
older carvings usurped by them. As to gleaning their art 
from a few small remains with scarcely any distinctive 
motives, it must first be shown that the motives are not older, 
nor belonging to other sources. Practically identifications 
with Hyksos can only rest on guesses and possibilities at 
present, as there is no material to give proofs either way. 

The question really open to debate is the similarity between 
Hittite and Etruscan details. As both peoples came down 
through Alpine countries to their later homes, all that relates 
to clothing would be evolved under the same conditions, and 
therefore probably similar in nature. Of the other connections 
many belong to Egypt before the Hyksos or Hittites—such as 
the use of mirrors, the hair dressing in plaits and pigtail 
(women) and horseshoe head-dress. The horned head-dress is 
not Hittite, but Western The plain fillet is common to many 
lands. In short, much of what is named is Egypto-Mediter- 
ranean, long before Hyksos or Hittites. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DESIGN.* 


HE architect can never count on immediate recognition of 
his efforts Although his achievements be the product 
of an earlier period of his professional life when, unnoticed and 
not comprehended by others, he conceived the inspired 
thoughts which eventuated in his final success, it is not until 
after years of trials and tribulations that he may secure the 
ideal reward. He must therefore draw very largely on his 
conscientiousness, born of a sense of “duty well performed,” 
for his recompense, and content himself with a mere pecuniary 
reward for his labours—a compensation which often dwindles 
into insignificance compared with that of kindred professions, 
Endless study and constant toil in the endeavour to meet 
the modern demands; to obtain the mastery over the principles 


* A paper by Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, read at the Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects in Washington. 


underlying sound construction and the ase-6f the, 
saeet R (3 
new building materials; to understand ‘the news 
heating and ventilating, and other appliances ofa 

comfort-giving nature, exact more time and ene . 
architect than at any previous era; and he casts Ht 
to the votaries of the sister arts, sculpture at 
who, as a rule, reap the fruits of their labours easic | 
in life. Bel 

Architecture is a useful art. Its first requi 
is utility. “ Beauty,” the visible forme set 
sideration ; yet no architectural effort can be ajc 
without its concomitancy. Its origin traces back | 
or hut—the shelter and protection of the primitive , 
weather and mishap. 

The development of this pristine abode int 2 
structural art, and its crude floral, armorial, 
adornments into a work of fine arts, is the resul 
(the continuous upward progression, from simp) f 
lower types to higher and more complex struc 
calculated to ameliorate and elevate the status of 3 

New necessities of the human family and the | 
new building materials (iron, steel, brass, coppi|; 
cotta, cement, &c.) develop new constructions anco 
highest perfection of this development constitutes h 
of the respective era. Our modern period has priy 
numbers and greater varieties of new constructiis 
previous one, but the development of new forms m5 
be slow, owing to the time consumed in testin) ; 
the qualities and suitableness of the new materic, 
delays encountered in obtaining them in prope's 
quantity, and also to the tendency of the archite| 
venerable old forms in preference to the new (e 
the unprejudiced eye must perceive that the cls 
“Modern architecture” and the “ Renaissanci 
to-day than that between the “ Renaissanc 
“Antique.” This is a convincing proof that v 
midst of an evolution which ere long will bring fc 
looked-for new style, which will be the resul 
necessities and the embodiment of the artistic‘ 
days. : 
Our age is a prosaic and eminently practica)1 
will, therefore, be the predominating characteris!) 
style. This modern style will obviously tenct 
Perpendicular architecture; but, notwithstanding ji 
it will be independent of any existing style, ancy 
solely through the earnest efforts and endeavours! 
of the profession. 

“ Forms are not invented; they grow, if we w 
them to do so, by cultivating and irrigating the sl 
of iron, steel and other constructive materials, 11 
the elevator, have already possessed us of marl 
tages over former days, foremost among which a! 
in cost and time of the erection of high built 
availability of space, and minimising of the con)s 
commercial and manufacturing centres of our lai 

Architects and students, eager to become) 
often confine themselves to the study of the fcn 
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ticular period of architecture. They select oni0 
styles of architecture and neglect all others. 
have the greatest number of votaries ; they 
simple, are carefully sorted, measured and lab 
easily obtained.” The prospective practitioner 1\ 
for a while, and soun concludes that they are 
for the purpose of his practice. Hence the greé 
the Greek forms, and their resultant—the “ Rens 

Thus, in the early days of this country, the lal 
with Greek temples. Not only churches, 
residences, railroad depdts, court-houses, librari¢ ‘ 
houses, but also music and dancing halls, hostel 
houses, and even livery stables, were Greek tep 
They were large and small; built of stone, bricl’ 
rough-cast walls. The simplicity of the sinj 
temple structure seemed to adapt itself to thiy 
people and to the compass of the constructor’ 
The characteristics by which the exterior of the tt 
distinguished from any other one-cell structur! 
peristyle, tympannm, entablature, column, pilast 
baluster, &c.—were copied from illustrated edo 
libraries, and were freely used by the designe, 
sthetically viewed, the selection of the temple 
the mosque of the Mohammedan, the syna) 
Israelite, the cathedral of the Christian, or ie: 
recognised as a place of worship, for secular ol ; 
must be unpleasant to the cultured mind an 


eminently bizarre. : : 
i the thinking minds of the Mill 


The disgust of ng 1a 
the prevailing political, religious and ape 


with the forms of art expressive of pecul 
tianity conditioned on rude force, oppression 
superstition and personal greed, had finally a 
upheaval of the Reformation and in the retur 
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» Renaissance ” 


titary conditions. 


is, there are still many adherents to 


c2rn style. 


i2 temple architecture. 


41ount requirement of a successful competition for 


id style of a structure. The requirements con- 


_iven programme, together with the dimensions 


the ground, its shape and environments, and the 
cucture should constitute the list’ of restrictions 
srner. 
jaterial, disposition of the openings, but, more 
1 zht and form of the structure, should be entirely 
istic feeling of the architect, resulting as they 
ie) from the construction and composition of his 
y.ue interference with the free development of an 
(ception must prove a detriment to his design—a 
| his art to the level of a fashion and a hindrance 
13 of evolution. 
amined the site and studied the conditions im- 
‘rogramme, the architect next devotes himself to 
iy of the city, for the purpose of acquainting 
‘ith the relative elevations of the various grounds 
\\blic and private edifices of an imposing character 
¢ed. By this means alone can a correct idea be 
t> proper height and form a structure should have 
(lar locality, and with reference to the artistic 
éd silhouette of the city. 

‘monumental structure in the country demands a 
ihe part of the architect with the topography and 


estics of the scenery which environs the site of 


“such as lakes, rivers, cascades, creeks, moun- 
ags, woods, meadows, farms with tilled lands, 
‘hey are most essential in developing a form 
| harmonious with, and appropriate to, the land- 
pect on the part of the architect to duly consider 
nents in his composition would eliminate the 
it which architectural construction cannot rise to 
4s high art.” 

(al effect and dignity of a monumental structure 
\argely on the elevation and environments of the 
f it. Ifa site has been selected which lacks the 
1zé necessary for a suitable display of such a 
} professional skill, ingenuity and experience of 
thould be called into requisition to obliterate this 
é shortcoming by an adequate increase of the 
¢ tructure, and thus to avert its dwarfing. 
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IE DRESDEN EXHIBITION. 
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> tectural League of America held its annual con- 
jin St. Louis on the sth and 6th inst. The main 
) the convention was delivered by its president, 
¢ Stymetz Lamb, a prominent artist of New York, 
retary of the New York Municipal Art Society. 

'_ spoke on the Dresden Municipal Exhibition, 
) ned early in the spring and has been running 
Na months. He has just returned from 
re he made a careful study of the exhibition and 
Vucipal affairs in general. 

‘as many things to learn from Germany in the 
‘cipal affairs, said Mr. Lamb in a recent inter- 
. thune reporter. 

a which perhaps More than any other appealed 
were those relating to expansion of cities, trans- 
Vet paving and corporate care of art. The 
ys handicapped im many ways unknown to the 
(n. Relics of Medizevalism, like moats and 
prejudices and customs, make the growth of a 
apne. difficult problem to handle, and yet, 
| these difficulties, Germany has solved many of 
Problems in a most satisfactory way, 
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orms, which, with further developments, necessary 
1 to the new and complicated ideas of Christianity 
) advanced state of social and political civilisation, 


./Renaissance,” like the “ Antique,” has fulfilled its 
i, and, like it, mnst yield to the law of evolution 
yous upward progression, from simpler forms and 
0 more complex structures, greater comforts and 
And yet, in full view of this 
the 
rms, who steadfastly antagonise, or ignore, all 
r styles of architecture, and retard the advent of a 


ply increased commercial, political and social 
, our days with the people of all parts of the 
sintold new archeological and traditional treasures 
|] of the modern architect, which enrich his reper- 
{ms as never before, and which will, when re- 
adjusted to our new constructions and to the 
¢ materials, place him in a favourable condition to 
{ expectations of the time in which he lives without 


cice is “absolute freedom” from restrictions as to 


Divisions and subdivisions, grouping and 
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In the matter of transportation the United States is far 
behind German methods. Government control of railroads 
there makes it possible to obviate the evils of paralleling 
elevated, trolley and underground lines. Terminals and 
stations also are made works of art, instead of the unsightly 
encumbrances inflicted on the American city by private 
management. 

The plan generally pursued in the larger cities is that of 
radiating roads from a common centre. Intercommunication 
is secured by circular or belt lines, connecting stations on the 
main lines. They are ordinarily trolley lines, and differ little 
from American systems except in their general attractiveness 
of street fixtures, &c. 

A study of paving in German cities gives one an excellent 
opportunity not only for comparison, but of noting the most 
recent innovations. As yet no one material seems to have 
demonstrated marked superiority. The Belgian block, either 
of granite, sandstone, basalt or other stone, as locality may 
make most economical, is still a favonrite and extensively used, 
although the wooden block has many advocates. Cement 
paving, combination blocks of slag and composite blocks are 
also in use. The secret of success in every instance, however, 
seems to depend upon the foundations rather than upon the 
material used on the surface. The most successful streets all 
have a concrete foundation of most permanent character, and 
it is therefore immaterial whether wood, brick -or asphalte is 
used as the final layer. One advantage, however, in the use of 
the composite block is the possibility of varying the colour, 
which in large squares and open plazas is a distinct gain. It 
is interesting to note that this use of different colours in pave- 
ments is traceable to Roman influence, and that to-day the 
same tones are used as were employed by the Romans 
thousands of years ago 

But it isin the corporate care of art that America needs 
to study German methods. In eyery town in the empire there 
is evidenced a wonderful pride in public art. Their public 
buildings, parks and railroad stations even are made to stand 
for something artistic as well as useful. 

“But is this not to be expected in a country as old as 
Germany?” he was asked. “There the problems of a newer 
country, where the cities are growing, are no longer trouble- 
some.” 

That is where we need enlightenment again, he re- 
sponded. The cities in Germany in the last twenty years 
have experienced a growth as rapid as anything you can point 
to in America. Furthermore, there they have had a great 
many obstacles to confront in the way of old-established 
customs and relics of Medizvalism, as, for instance, the old 
city walls, &c. The treatment of these latter makes an inter- 
esting study. 

One of the surprising things to an American who studies 
the cities of a country like Germany is the fact that he finds 
our municipal problems are also theirs. We are inclined to 
think of Germany as old, and therefore settled. We excuse 
many things in our own cities on the plea that they are still 
engaged with the problems incident to their rapid growth. It 
is therefore somewhat surprising to learn that cities in 
Germany are growing with a rapidity equal to that of 
American cities, and it becomes interesting to study how they 
of the older ccuntry cope with the problems that we have been 
inclined to think were peculiarly ours. 

To Americans, possibly, the most interesting and in- 
structive exhibit in the recent Dresden Municipal Exhibition 
was that of “city plans,” showing recent developments and 
improvements in the arrangement of city parks, streets, &c. 
Fortunately there were a few comparative plans showing cities 
as they existed at an earlier date, about 1870, as they exist to- 
day and as they are projected for the future. They show that 
these German cities have been growing not only with a 
rapidity equal to our own towns, but that, too, in the face of 
many handicaps not existing in our country While we com- 
plain of the difficulties confronting us, we do not realise those 
confronting the older cities, with their Medieval inheritances 
and the prejudices of established customs. Great praise is 
therefore due them for what has been accomplished. 

All plans for expansion exhibited at the Dresden exhibi- 
tion showed most clearly that none of the city governments 
were prepared for the recent enormous and inexplicable growth. 
All plans existing in 1870 were far inadequate to the demands 
of recent times. Many cities at that date still retained their 
walls, and were subj-ct to many conditions now obsolete. In 
every case walls have been pierced or removed entirely to 
permit the necessary expansion to outlying districts. In many 
cases the space thus obtained has become the most beautiful 
section of the city. 

Most pleasing as well as most instructive is a study of the 
ways in which the old walls have been modified to meet 
modern requirements In some of the smaller cities they have 
been removed entirely, and the space absorbed by the regular 
street system ; in others, but half the wall has been removed 


allowing the street system to extend on one side only and 
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retaining the other half for park space; in still others the 
entire space occupied by the walls has been reserved for parks 
and public buildings. ‘ ; 

The most interesting solution of the problem perhaps is 
offered by Nuremberg, where the old picturesque walls are 
retained almost intact, but pierced at convenient intervals to 
permit the necessary intercommunication between the old city 
and the outlying districts. ‘The walls fourm an almost con- 
tinuous series of parks, parkways and promenades. The old 
moat is a beautiful flower garden. Restaurants and public 
gardens abound. Public buildings as well as important 
private dwellings, cluster near the wall, and the result is a 
most happy combination of the old with the new. A fast 
trolley-line circles the city on the outside of the walls, and 
gives the necessary intercommunication. Instead of there 
being buildings of an inferior character on the outside of the 
walls, strange to say, some of the very best are to be found 
there. 

Not every city, however, is as fortunate in its solution of 
the wall problem as Nuremberg. Some cities, as Freiburg, 
have endeavoured to eliminate the walls and retain merely the 
entrance-gates or towers. While this may, perhaps, give 
greater immediate building space, the effect is far inferior to 
that obtained by such a treatment as carried out by Nurem- 
berg. The towers are isolated and look unnatural and out of 
place. 

In the exposition there were good opportunities also for 
studying building methods. Plans and models were shown 
Nothing radically different from our own methods obtains, 
however, except as to the matter of limiting the height of the 
buildings. Private dwellings, tenements and workmen’s cot- 
tages were shown in every conceivable development, and while 
not demonstrating anything strikingly new, were yet an evidence 
of the earnest effort on the part of every city to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. 

The handicrafts were not overlooked in the exhibits. 
Schools exist in every city for the proper training of the young, 
and work in every material is suitably encouraged. Museums 
are maintained with complete and exhaustive collections of the 
representative work of other countries, and no effort is spared 
to place before the rising generation complete information 
of the most improved methods employed in competing 
countries. 

The exposition contained as well complete information on 
the question of sanitation and the improved methods of caring 
for cities. Interesting models, full size, of the drainage system 
and the disposal of waste, as now practised, were shown, and 
those interested could find complete tables of statistics 
showing density of population, prevalence of disease, death 
rates, &c, 

The poor were not forgotten. The system of caring for 
the poor was shown in models. There were models of hospitals 
without number, and every detail, not only of the construction, 
but of the management was distinctly portrayed. 

A special department was devoted to information in 
reference to schools and education.’ The school system was 
carefully explained and samples of the students’ work shown. 
Here again we note the attention given to handicrafts and the 
insistence upon skilled workmanship. Classes exist in design, 
mechanical drawing, wood-carving, metalwork and lacemaking. 
These are classes that are not pretences, but practical pre- 
paratory schools for the factory, fitting the pupil upon 
graduation to take part with ease in that competitive industrial 
struggle that Germany is waging with the world at large. 

The exposition embraced one main’ building in which 
were to be found comprehensive exhibits on transportation, 
expansion, public art, sanitation, schools and education, poor- 
houses and hospitals, banks and finances and Statistics, and 
some twenty odd minor buildings, in which were to be found 
exhibits relating to machinery, street cars, street construction, 
methods of using gas, water and electricity, methods of crema- 
tion, automobiles, fire engines, samples of building materials, 
&c. Landscape gardening, flower culture, and even models of 
street fixtures, were exhibited as actual details in the general 
arrangement of the grounds. The‘ minor buildings were filled 
with the exhibits of firms dealing in machinery and municipal 
supplies These exhibitors were, however, well controlled, 
and forced to so display their goods as to make each exhibit a 
logical part of the whole. This arrangement enabled one in a 
very short time to get a thorough knowledge of what the 
exposition contained, and also to obtain information on any 
particular subject desired. 


MM. Bouvard, inspector-general of the Department of 
Architecture, Promenades and Plantations of Paris, has 
paid a visit to Brussels on the invitation of the King -of the 
Belgians. He has also received the distinction of Grand 


ree of the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare from the King 
of Italy. 


_ petition will be on view at. 
_ (Friday), between the hours of IO AM. 


GENERAL. 


The Emperor of Germany has presente 
gifts to the Museum of Howard College, pee 
of the Golden Gate of Freiburg Cathedral and the 4 2; 
of Hildesheim Cathedral. fee (* 


The Junior Institution of Engineers have an-d 
Institution premium to Mr. R. W. Neuman for 4 _ i 
* Design and Construction from a Contractor's Point 


Mr. Alfred J. Dunn has, on account of pressur)f 
resigned his lecturership in building construction ang 
(elementary, advanced and honours) at the Bij 
Municipal School of Art. The committee have ap in 
his successor Mr. Francis B. Andrews. Mr, Andiys 
experienced lecturer, and has received from the Royéin 
of British Architects one of the twelve “ certificate 9 
petency to act as building surveyor” issued by the I1'jt 
the result of examinations held up to 1991. hi 


Professor George de Thierry, the official dee 
waterworks and navigation in Bremen, has been ap jr 
teach practical hydraulics in the Technical High ¢ 
Berlin. - ' aaa 

The Foundation-stone of a new church in Tike 
land, Plumstead, was laid on Saturday. Messrs. Dc; 
are the contractors, and the architect is Mr. A. A. Eb 


The Brighton Corporation works committee rip; 
that application be made to the Local Governmentio 
sanction to borrow 12,938/. for the purpose of coast p} 

The Westminster City Council have decided 
the Board of Trade that the Council are of opinioth 
should be furnished with further powers, in order te 
greater control over the breaking up of the streets wii 
jurisdiction by electric supply companies, and that ao 
should be inserted in all orders granted by the Boa 1 
it obligatory upon such companies to supply light 0 
public buildings or for public lighting in the distri « 
supply at rates not greater than the lowest rates charvd 
of their consumers. : ee | 

Mr. W. Curtis Green will read a paper.on Mid 
on ‘Street Architecture, Formal or Irregular,” Ifo 
Liverpool Architectural Society, = 

The Worthing Town Council are taking step‘o 
plans for the erection of a new library on a site ben 
the Corporation, in connection with Mr, Carnegie’s «ni 
50002. 

A Project has been arranged to provide wo), 
operatives of the bu‘lding trades of Paris. It consist 
tions and alterations in several of the hospitals, and tle 
of some new hospital buildings. The outlay is esm 
about 2,000,000/, sterling. ; tle 

Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., has been awarded ie 
gold medal in connection with the International Art Xf 
at Venice. Ch 7 

\ Whe Director of the Paris Opera House havi « 
on an illustrated programme for each performance, '¢ 
tion for the cover will take place. Designs are to ® 
before November 20. They will be exhibited publy 
library, and then submitted to a jury of artists. iy 
prize will be 1,002 francs, the second 509 fran, 
anticipated a similar competition will be held every 4 

An Interesting Discovery has just been made at 4 
Whilst preparing for the foundations of the railway ia 
connection with the new Manchester to Wilmsloili 
workmen have found portions of the old Bollin Hl 
had to be taken down to make way for the present '€ 
sixty-four years ago. The hall was of considerable.n 
and the portions now found are considered by antica 
be as old as the parish church, which was ere 
centuries ago. The remains of an ancient well have! 
found. Further discoveries aré ‘expected.’ The 4 
formerly in the Booth and Trafford families, and = 
that Anne Boleyn, one of the unfortunate wives of Hey 
was born there. An old ‘Norman chapel 1s also ti 
have existed here. 2 ne ie 

‘The Bishop of Oxford on the 24th inst. attender 
service at Little Marlow (Bucks) Church, to ree 
completion of the restoration of the church, whict! 
carried out at a cost of about 1,000, aa 

The Sanitary Institute will meet on ou 
Leicester. There will be a discussion on * ae 
ments in London by Sewage” at the AE as 
December 9. The next congress will be held in € fe 

The Fifty Designs received in the Bromley 1! He 
the borough offices, Pop's 
and 4P.M tocoP 
eldest son 0! 
died on 9: 


Mr. J. Martin Brooks, architect, 
James Brooks, the ecclesiastical architect, 
his fiftieth year. 
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CowLey Manor: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, NORTH FRONT. 


R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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SHOWING LAKE. 


R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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CowLeEY MANOR: STAIRCASE. 


R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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THE 


bitect and Contract Reporter. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
Be with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ie the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| e columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
islicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
jult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
ser any legal question that may be of interest to our 
sors. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 

cor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
» the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
, other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
1 be interested. 

iors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
, sarily be held responsible for their contents. 

,runication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
2 and address of the writer—not in every case for 
(cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

tidents are requested to make their communications 
def as possible, The space we can devote to Corre- 
idence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
ynunications. ; : 


| TENDERS, ETC. 
s reat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
jarance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 


arly requested that information of this description be 


}arded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
448, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


/.—Nov. 30.—The committee of Bray Pavilion and 
-cardens invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
{itt Bray. First prize, 30/7; second prize, 157.; third 
17; with three prizes of 57.55. each, Messrs. Frank 
|fdw. Lee and P. Macdonnel!, hon. secretaries, Town 
, y. ; 

[iTON.—Nov. 9.—Designs are invited for a new 
.| Premiums of 50/., 307. and 20/. will be paid to the 
/nd and third premiated designs respectively. Par- 
3p to Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
on receipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
|, Brighton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
cighton, — 

‘ON.—Dec, 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
erect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
> e- Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
(2 borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
i. for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
2 Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
[ mbeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
|r 16. General information as to the extent and 
the accommodation required in the proposed library 
ence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 
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SCOTLAND.—Competitive plans are invited for the erection 
of a_new infectious diseases hospital and a public library 
in Fraserburgh. Mr. William Alexander, burgh surveyor, 
Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov 9—Competitiye plans for the erectior 
of a tenement of shops and workmen’s dwelling-houses 
on ground belonging to the Kilmarnock Corporation in Fore 
Street are invited. Premiums of £15 155, £10 1¢s. and £5 55. 
will be given for the sets of plans and certificate which may be 
adjudged: first, second and third respectively. Mr. W. 
Middlemas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 

SCOTLAND —Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
invite competitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
school buildings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
about. 340 pupils. Mr., Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board 
Elgin. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov, 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiuins 
1oo/., 502. and 25/. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough-engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TAMWORTH.—Nov. 14.—Designs are invited for a free 
public library, .Premiums of 20/7, 1o/. and 5/. will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works, Mr, R, Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield. 

WALES.—Competitive-designs are invited-fot-a pavilion to 
hold 10,0co, to be erected at Rhyl for the purposes of the Royal 
National Eisteddfod of 1904. No prizes are offered. Messrs. 
Tilby & Jones, general secretaries, Town Hall, Rhyl. 

WALES.—Nov. 9.—Competitive designs are invited: for a 
public library to be erected in Evelyn Road, the total expendi- 
ture, including fixtures, not to exceed £2,0co, A premium of 
£10,105 will be paid for the approved design, Mr. Samuel 
Jones, clerk, Old Road, Skewen, Neath, 


> 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—For about 70 rods of brickwork, labour only, at 
Acton. Messrs. Barnett & Brotchie, 68 Salisbury Road, \WWest 
Kilburn, N.W. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE—For the erection of office and 
stable buildings at Victoria Works, Pitt Street, Hooley Hill. 
Messrs. Burton & Percival, architects, 1504 Stamford Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. . ‘ 

BARNSLEY.—Nov. 4.—For the erection of business pre- 
mises in Eldon Street.. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, archi- 
tects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the erection of sailors’ home 
on Barrow Island. Mr. Tonge, architect, Furness Railway, 
Barrow. | ate 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 16,—For additions to the central offices 
in Manor Row, Bradford, for, the Guardians. Messrs..Empsall 
& Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange,. Bradford. 

BRICKENDON.— Nov. 6.—For the erection of a bridge and 
piling at Brickendon. Mr. J. W. Riggs, surveyory St. *Etmo, 
Fanshawe Street, Bengeo, Hertford. 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 2.—For taking-down and re-erecting the 
side ‘wall of 42 Mary-le-Port Street, Bristol Mr. John A. 
Wright, surveyor, 6 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 


} 
+ : 
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(TH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


IRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 


L™ | 


tHOOL DESKS, 8&c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


(Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS 


_ Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. : 


a a DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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Cairo —Feb 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo, ‘Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence. Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CHICHESTER.—Nov. 6.—-For the erection:of an open shed 


and laying concrete paving, drainage, é&c, at the cattle market. ° 


Mr. I. Pym-Jones, city surveyor, Lion Street, Chichester. 

EWELL—Nov. 6.—For the erection .of laundry and 
mortuary buildings at the epileptic colony, Ewell, Surrey. 
Forms .of. tender and contract, with specification, can be 
obtained on application to the Clerk of the Asylums Com- 
mittee, London County Council, at the offices, 6 Waterloo 
Place, S W. 

GILLINGHAM.—Nov. 5.—For the erection of twenty-six 
cottages in Burnt Oak. Terrace, Gilliogham, Kent. Mr. 
Ernest J Hammond, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham. 

HAYLE.—Nov. 4.—For the erection of a dwelling-house at 
Hayle Towans, Cornwall. Mr. H. T. Broad, builder, Hayle 
Towans. 

HEBDEN BrIDGE.—Nov. 6.—For the excavation and 
rubble walling required in the formation of a bowling-green on 
the May Royd estate, Hebden Bridge. Mr. Howard, secretary 
to the Hebden Bridge bowling club, Foster Lane, Hebden 
Bridge. 

HinDLEY.—Nov. 21 —For the erection of a palisade wall 
near the grammar school, Park Road, Hindley, Lancs. Mr. 
Alfred Holden, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 6—For the erection of cells for prisoners 
at. Enniskillen court-house, Fermanagh. Mr. H. Hugh 
Archdall, secretary, ‘Court House, Enniskillen. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 9 —For painting, repairing and altera- 
tions at certain dispensary stations of the union. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, architects, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of kitchen, laundry, 
disinfecting chamber, chimney-shaft, trenches for pipes, &c. 
at Limerick workhouse. Mr. Joseph O’Malley, architect, 
Limerick. 

KeTLEy.—Nov. 5 —For the erection of a school and 
teachers’ dwelling-house at Ketley, Salop. Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, 
architect, Shrewsbury. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—Nov. 28.—For. the construction of a 
purifier-house and lime shed. Mr. J. E, Walker, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Knaresborough. ~ 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


wy SUPPLEMENT ait 


[Oct. 30, 1903. | 


LEAVESDEN.—Nov. 4.—For taking-out old iron sashes ar 
supplying and fixing double-hung sashes to certain wi ka 
Leavesden Asylum, near Watford, Herts. Mr. W, 
engineer and surveyor to the Asylams ‘Board 
ment, E.C. . aa K . 

LEEDS —For the erection of one or more pairs of detach, 
cottages at Adel, Mr. George W. Atkinson, pee ore 
Lane, Leeds. ——- ed: 

LEEDS.—Nov. 9.—For the extensions and alterations ‘ 
hospital block A and for erection of new receiving wards blo| 
at the Leeds Union workhouse, Beckett Street. Mess, 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds, | 

LEICESTER.— Nov. 10.—For the erection of 
offices at Leicester, for the Commissioners of | 
Public Buildings. Conditions and form of contract may | 
seen on application to the Registrar, County Court, Leiceste. 


LiSCARD —Nov. 14.—For the erection of a new school | 
Manor Road, Liscard, to accommodate 1,009 scholars, for | 
Wallasey education committee. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 5 Co; 
Street, Liverpool. a | 

Lonpon.—Nov. 4.—For demolishing the temporary war, 
Nos. 18 and 19, at the Northern Convalescent Hospit 
Winchmore Hill, N. Specification prepared by Mr. Wl 
Hatch, engineer and surveyor to the Metropolitan Asylu; 
Board. ae 

LonpbDoN.—Nov. 4.—For completing the boundary wall 
the Grove hospital, Tooting Grove, S.W.. Mr. W. H. Hat 
engineer and surveyor to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, i 

LONDON.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of a new hospital ) 
Jand adjoining St. Stephen’s Church, Haverstock Hill. Mes: 
Young & Hail, architects, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbu, 
W.C. : ; 

LOWER SYDENHAM —Nov. 1o—For the erection of) 
branch library. Mr. J. R. Vining, architect, 89 Chancy 
Lane, W.C, 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a telephie 
exchange and engineer's office and store at Quay Suc, 
Manchester. Conditions and form of contract may be sin 
on application at H.M. Office of Works, New Bridge Stri, 
Manchester. : 

NorwicH.—Nov. 9.—For alterations and additions to e 
laundry at the workhouse. Mr. Henry Stone, clerk to e 
Guardians, St. Andrew’s Street, Norwich. 
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)RTSMOUTH.— Nov. 20.—For the erection of a school in 
iald Road, Eastney. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 
~-ia Road, N., Southsea. 

>THERHAM.—Nov. 2.—For the erection of business pre- 
j at the corner of Masborough and Victoria Streets. Mr. 
A tts, architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

/OTLAND —Nov 2—For an extension to Haymarket 
): convenience, Edinburgh. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
; City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
(OTLAND.—Nov. 2—For the erection of two dwelling- 
' ; 
1s and six cottar houses on the farms of East and West 
lggardy, Inverurie. Messrs. Walker & Duncan, 3 Golden 
ye, Aberdeen. 

{OTLAND.— Nov. 4.—For the erection of St. Serf’s 
opal church, Burntisland. Mr. Wm. Roger Simpson, 
(tfield, Burntisland. 

{ UTHAMPTON.—Nov. 10.—For additions to north-west 
¢ Ordnance Survey Offices, Southampton. Conditions 
(orm of contract may be seen on application at the 
«:or-General’s Office, Ordnance Survey, Southampton. 

§. CoLUMB (CORNWALL) —Nov. 11.—For reconstructing 
rorkhouse infirmary, building new wards, industrial 
1¢’s room, mortuary, bath-rooms, &c., and for carrying out 
yem of drainage at the workhouse. Messrs. J. Ennor 
}\s, architects, Newquay. 

§. COLUMB MINOR. Nov. 
¢ yan church at St. Columb Minor, Cornwall. 
ill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
SINTON.—Nov. 5.—For the provision of seating and 
k for the council chamber, Council Offices, Swinton. 
7. T. Postlethwaite, clerk, Council Offices, Swinton. 
JIORNABY ON-TEES.—Nov. 2.—F or additions to the public 
4’, Thornaby-on-Tees. Mr. Edward A. Whipham, archi- 
,9 High Street, Stockton. 
)TTENHAM.—Nov. 3.—For the construction of three 
(ground conveniences—(a) junction of Seven Sisters Road 
‘ligh: Road, (b) junction of Park Lane and High Road, 
(een Lanes, on common, Duckett’s Green. Mr. W. H. 
sott, engineer to the Urban District Council, Coombes 
iHouse, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
])TTENHAM.— Nov.‘ 23.—For the erection of an infant 
ément for 609, cookery-room and caretaker’s residence, 
terations to the existing departments at the Lancasterian 


3:— For the erection of 
Mr. Samp- 


schools, Church Road: ‘Mr G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
22 Buckingham Street, Strand, W C. 

WALES.—For rebuilding shops and premises, Victoria 
Road, Ebbw Vale (known as the Anchor House). Mr. B. J. 
Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

WALES.—For the erection of arcade premises, High 
Street, Newport. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co, archi- 
tects, 41 High Street, Newport. 

WALES.—Nov 3-—For the erection of stable, traphouse, 
cart-sheds and walls, Troedyrhiw. Messrs. J. Jones & Co, 
architects, Pontyrhun Stores, Troedyrhiw. 

WALES.—Nov 9.—For additions to the Nantyglo school, 
Aberystruth, Mr. R L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WILLESDEN.—Nov 4 —For the erection of a ward block at 
the workhouse infirmary, Acton Lane, Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, 
architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

WINDSOR —Noy. 7—For the erection of a shop and 
dwelling-house in the St. Leonard’s Road, Windsor. Mr, 
Percy H. Grove, architect, 14 Alma Road, Windsor. 


THE new tower at St. Clement’s Church, Urmston, has 
been dedicated. The completion of the tower marks the end 
of the series of enlargements and structura! alterations that 
have been on hand at this church for many years, 


THE new Constitutional Club in Johnstone, N.B., was 
inaugurated on the 23rd inst. The club is a distinct addition 
to the public buildings in the burgh, and presents an attractive 
appearance, occupying as it does one of the best and most 
central sites in Johnstone The Constitutional Club has. been 
floated on the limited liability principle, and the total cost wil! 
be about 3,0o00o/, The frontage extends 102 feet, and is two 
storeys in height. The ground floor consists of an. entrance 
hall with vestibule leading thereto, a secretary’s office and a 
fine hall to accommodate about 300 people. There are also 
committee-rooms, skittle alley, lavatories and house for care- 
taker. Onthe upper floor there is an excellent billiard-room 
with four tables, and it is finely lighted. There is also reading- 
room, games-room, bath-rooms and lavatories. The building 
is attractively finished inside, and it will prove comfortabie and 
attractive to the members. The buildings have been designed 
and carried out by Messrs. Kerr & Watson, architects, John- 
stone. 
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For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS ‘& KERBS, 
BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 
SUPPLIED. 
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aii 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
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ee 


TENDERS 


BARNSLEY. 
sewerage works, Blacker Road, Staincross. Messrs. 
CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, surveyors, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 
M. RUCKLEDGE, 1 Livingstone Terrace, Siiver Street, 
Barnsley (accepled ), 


For 


BIRMINGHAM. 

For the erection of house, Bristol Road, Selly Oak. Mr. 
ALFRED J. DUNN, architect, 86 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham : 

T. Loup & SONS (accepted ) : - : ELOLO 10.40 
BRENTWOOD. 

For sewerage works, Nag’s Head Lane, Brook Street, near 

Brentwood; Essex. Mr. J. E. FOTHERGILL, surveyor, 


Brentwood. - 
Wilson, Border & Co. : : : . - £182 .0 Oo 
J. Jackson . 5 : : : : : 105 17 6 
ze Claydon . : : OO) SOLO 
. RiLBy,.London (accepted provisionally) aio elena Pe) 


BURNLEY. 
For street works in the court between Bridgefield Street and 
Castle Street, Hapton. Mr. S. EDMONDSON, surveyor, 18 
' Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


"R. H. Wadge . £120 10° '3 
J Green 119 14 2 
J. Miles AR eu app 22 

W. ‘SUTCLIFFE, Burnley (accepted) TOOMaL Ine 


BURSLEM. 
’For fencing and gates to the gymnasium and volunteer 
armoury. Mr. A. R: Woop, architect, Burslern. 
GRANT & Son‘(accepted) . : : : 4197 0 Oo 


CANNOCK. 
“For sewerage works at Essington, with outlets, manholes, 
lampholes, &c. Mr. HERBERT W. WHITEHEAD, engi- 
neer, Penkridge, Stafford. 

1H, Holloway é 


wf 106.00" 6 
W.'H. READING, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 


122 10 © 


CROYDON. 
For the erection of a proposed pair of houses to be buil 
Temple Road, Croydon. Mr. FRANK WINDsoR, arckit 
1 High Street, Coe 
J. Horrocks ~~ aT 
D W. Waller . ' 3 ey 
D. W. Barker . ; 3 - 
E. J. Saunders . ‘ : 


HAMPSTEAD. 

For new mahogany shop-front and fittings, marblework |, 

electric lighting at 5 Frognal Parade. Mr Ty Wits, 
architect, 34 New Bridge Street, E. Co 

J. PUGH (accepted) . : Bie, » + £657 | 

HOLME, 
For rebuilding the Tower Farm bridge, étoies Hunts. © 

T. SMITHDALE, Ramsey (accepted) . ; Lt j 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

For the erection of a mill chimney, main flue, &c., at G) 

Works, Colne Road, Huddersfield, Messrs. ‘Joun i 


& SONS, architects, "Huddersfield: 
W. MALLINSON & Sons, Lochwood Road (accepted, 


a «£618 tle 
12 . 1,585 mc 
"a eigeass Sele 

+ & 1,480 < : 


oe ae @ 


HULL. 
For painting work at the East Park, for the Corporation, [ 


JosePH H. HIRST, city architect, Town Hall, Hull, | 


Lightowler & Son sala : cae » £180 | 

Adams & Usher . on gota é +) ots 1 1695 af 

C@raneygure io et 

G. Harbron. : ; A <p SO 3 

Stephenson & Christopher : ao? | 

E. Goop & Sons, Ltp., Main Street (accepted ) 79 1 

LIVERPOOL. 
For various works for the City Council, 
Recommended for acceptance, 

Jones & Sons, Pleasant Street, Liverpool, for 
erection of the Hornby Bequest Library in 
connection with the main a buildings in 
William Brown Street . - £9,991 | 

W. Hall, 60 Christian Street, Liverpool, for ‘ | 
erection of a new branch library in Brock | 
Street, Kirkdale  . e928. st 

Holme & Green, 10 Benson Street, ‘Liverpool, 
for erection of labourers’ dwellings on land 
in Clive Street 3 si . : 7.949 | 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Eugravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martia’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


& & 5 East Harding. St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING) 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 35. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

LPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | | 
envelope. 


- QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
‘Goual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
_ Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers, Quantities, Specifl- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, é&c., 10/6 per ream, 


N 
OLDACRES & 60. ° Sar ye™ 
E “ Quantities’ Box, 14”x9"«5”, 2s, each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q, Central. Telegrams, “'Qldacres, London." 


TRACINGS- PHOTO-COPIED. 
B J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, , 
' 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, $.W. 
-32°PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


Leather, 1s. 


: or with Receipt, 5s. 


T. A. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


free. Price Lists free. 


‘Water’ Coiours, Oil Colours,|joHNn BERKLEY, 8 L'very St. Birmingham. 
WASHED COKE BREEZE or 


screened and graded to suit all pur- 

ppses in Building Works or Sewerage 
‘Promat Pielivert ies by our Own vans in London 
or by Rail or Barge in any qliantities. 

Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, , 

Coke and Breeze Merchants, / 
*3 St. Augustine’s Roéad,: N.W. 
Te’ephone, 606 King’s Cross, 
Tele ram,“ Cwkeful, Lond on,” 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, | 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils! Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set CLINKER; 


Sauares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’/ Treatment. 
rah | Materials of every description. 


‘HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, : 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Craat itaw St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors” Diary and Tables for 1903, ptice 6d., post 7d, ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE -and- 


FERRO- 


PRINTS. 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on whiteground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
Rater 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCE 


Catalogues on Application. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MONOGRAMS, éomicce, itn box, pad 


and Ink. Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type 2s. post 


DRAWING OFFIC, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. | 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different ki\s 


POORE’S Continyoas: peeves Pape 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 aitoreat ind 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. — 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ant 


CEO. J: POORE & CO. LTD., LIVI! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGI 


PHOTO-OOPIHS AND PHOT! LITHOGR? 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHE! ; 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bi 
WESTMINSTER. ral 

Telephone Wo. 185 


Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, m 
LIGHTNING ‘ 
CONDUCT( 


Wholesale Manufacturers and a | 


W. J. FURSE &. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church § : 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, N LAM. 


GALLIC 


~ Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, ds, 


IHN A | 
INNA 


Venn ME ‘LXIX.: OF | ete 
semely hound in Clo 
sin 2 myer a Buik dings, ai il 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT 


SUSPLEMENT 


30, 1903.) 


REPORTER. 11 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. LONDON 


erection of new maces Stillness Road site, Brockley. 


ryett & Son. » £26, ogo 0 © J. Carmichael . : £4 936 0 © 
in, Wells & Co, ‘Ltd. 25,435 9 0 John Greenwood, idee ; 14,8c8 0 o 
igley'& Co. . 24,258 9 0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : 14,8c8 0 oO 
Wallis & Sons 23;773 9 © Patman & Fotheringham, Lid, - 14,113 O+0 
aring & Son . 23,722 9 O J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . 13,989 © “Oo 
lay & Greenwood, Ltd. 23,689 0 oO Johnson & Co. 13 17ankb SO 
ly Bros. . : 7 23,642 0 0 F.& H. F. Higgs . 13,045 0 -O 
> enwood, Ltd. C A 23,627 °0 oO J. Marsland & Sons _ 13,010 0 -o 
g1.F. Higgs - . 23,549 0 0 Lathey Bros. 12,991 0,0 
(sland & Sons , 23,465 90 O J..Garrett & Son. 12,695 © oO 
owns. . 23,107 0 O W. Downs 12,680 0 o 
gee & Sons 23,096 0 Oo J. & C. Bowyer 12,473 0 0 
'. Bowyer 22,963 0 O E. Triggs ; 11,985 0- oO 
Bon Go : 22/7/30 OMsO J. Appleby & Sons * 11,770 © O 
Me pect ae ; - } ! sree : For new school, Finlay Street site, Fulham. 
Js Carmichael . : £24,365 ,0 Oo 
} erection of special Sool for physically ‘defective J. Simpson’ & Son . i 23,184 00 
| dren, Forster site, Holloway. Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. 23,170 0 O 
1& Co, . : . . Aaa eG J. Allen & Sons; Ltd. .° 22,97, O Oo 
riant & Hirst . . 5:234 0 0 J. Garrett & Son 225575. 20! 4 O 
¢S. Williams & Son . . 3178 Oo O| F.& H. F. Higgs .* 22,5t6 0-0 
[aring & Son . - 55149 9°90 Leslie & Co, Ltd. . 2” 22,080 0 +0 
Vall & Co. . . +. 5,132 0 0 G. E. Wallis & Sons 21,960 0 Oo 
2 Bros. . : 4,996 0 0 E. Lawrance & Sons é e235 5 On OnLO 
in & Sons, Ltd. » . + 4,992 0 0 C. F. Kearley . ove ae 2152) Oe 
Almott & Sons . : . » 4,898 0 o Treasure & Son A 3 Pa ZT AGE Os sO 
)ipson & Son . . - 4,802 0 0 Holloway Bros., Ltd. 3 21,485. 0. Oo 
‘egar & Son tk ae - 4,765 © ©| Tathey Bros. . : 21,380 0 oO 
yiver & Son oo lee - 4,675 0 Oo J. & M. Patrick : 20,734.0 9 
yure & Son . » 4,646 0 0 Stimpson & Co.* 20,640 0 @ 
sssum & Sons* é 4,433 0 0 ; 


stitary and drainage seks: Beresford Street school, 


a Recommertied for Beeriance, 


SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 


For improvement of Flint Street school, Walworth. 


\lworth ae 
in, Wells o7 Lt Srplerer fo) (0) 
Re 2.768).0. 6 LONDON. 
yell Bros., Ltd. 2,079 © o| For street works in Codrington Hn, Brockley, and Rhyme 
\ Falkner & Sons 2,064 0 O Road, Lewisham. 
] Beattie 2.0230 Ie. 6 Accepted padre 
ly Bros. 2,021, ‘O10 B. Martin, George L ane, Lewisham— Codring- 
saleby & Sons 1,920 0 O ton Hill : atts26 5h ome 
¢- Bowyer* : 1,869 0 Oo Fry Bros., Lion Wharf, "Greenwich— Rhyme 
* Recommended for acceptance. Road . t . a 580 a 9 


.C, W. AOBMAN’S 
(MPROVED KENTISH 


| TAR PAVIN 


isial Stone § Mosaic, 
Poulded or Plain, 


ABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
( Manufacturers & Contractors. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


gq, Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Sepa nd hee nica dpe 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


ii 
wr. HOBMAN & CO. 
NVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.3. 


N T. CHAPMAN, 


a A-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


ter of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
| CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
; VASES, &e. 
 cialité—WINDOW HEADS. 


, 
‘HILLIPS’ PATENT 


) Aw 


| 

} 

i 

i 6 
. + 

| 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


5 |Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, | 
ENGINEERS.. 
_ BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL... 


a 


: oT 8 
BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


*scriptive Ontalogue, audress the Patenter— 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slanghter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON; E.C. 


= 


ator 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE: 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co.. 


(Successors to 
CuaAs. WATSON, V.R.8.4.,& Hint & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers,” 


Mount Street, ‘HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND: 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino | 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Est} 
mates, &c., forwarded om 
application. 
Tle. Address, * 
 Yontilator, Halifax.” 


BG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Danip 
Courses 
The Best Materie ¥ or 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables; Gowsheds; 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CQNTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. % 


Every description of Asvhaive Igid and suppiied. 


T. FALDO, 282-285 ROTHERHITHE Sane Ts 


Bees ‘ BSTARLISHED 
= 1851. 


> WARMING 


3D. prs, eo ots Mon 


Rs 


LON cece: S.E, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANSBRIDGE. RADLETT.. omiie 
For laying-out a burial-ground near Mansbridge, Hants, and | For the extension of sewers in Watford Road, Mr. E 
erecting thereon a chapel and curator’s lodge and other LAILEY, surveyor. A a 
works incidental thereto Mr. CHARLES H. BRIGHTIFF, Clark Bros. . é : ee : at £83 
architect, 13 Portland’ Terrace, Southampton. Bracey & Clark . : : A ; ee. 85 : 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. ° . : g : 1,453 0 \O H. B. Watkins. . ¢ 5 Ji oe a } 
H. Stevens & Co. . : 6 : : WT;A5015-0), 0 H. Brown, Watford (accepted ) : ee 
Wright & Son . ; : ; ; ; cn 4 27, Oko 
We Wards hag Uae Seige ae OF OnRO RAVENSTAORPE 
Dyer & Sons . . ; : 3 5 W160 © <0)" OF additions to schools, North Road, Ravens, Yk 
F. Osman. t Hee A : F : . 1,332 1020 Messrs. MARRIOTT, SON & SHAW, architects, Ch¢ 
f. Nichol , : : : ; : : POM204 &.O."O Street Chambers, Dewsbury. Quantities by architect. 
Accepted tenders. 
MANSFIELD. ' Whitehead & Sons, mason. 
For sewerage works, with manholes, street gullies, &c., in West- J. W Harrop, joiner. 
field Lane. - Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, borough surveyor. Bagshaw & Sons, ironwork. l 
H. F. Houfton . : ; : : » £785 o oO A. Shaw, slater and plasterer, i 
J Greeny : : , : : ; ieee 9 9 B. Jackson, painter. 
reenwood : . . . : : . Vis OBO Unity Wood and Iron C 
H. Vickers, Ltd. . : - : . 566 10 oO ; 0, heating Pea | 
aacles Bros. & Tozeland . ‘ ; ; eG Siete at RAWMARSH. | 
ie iStecllty os 3 : Ane, : . 510 14 6] For sewerage works at Roundwood, Rawmarsh, Yorks anf 
H. Bennett . : s : : : : 5 ele 7 the erection of brick piers in connection therewith, 
Belshaw : 3 . ; 5 : : Fa SOunO FO GCG: ES GEARY, Greashe near Rotherham 
LANE Bros., Hermitage Works (accepfed ), S10 400,152 1:6 (accefted) . ; a . 69) i 
NORFOLK. RICHMOND. : 
For building, &ct, Keswick Hall, Norfolk. For the construction of two entrance shafts on the main i 
lig Sk Sur ‘H, Lakenham, Norwich (accepted ). cepting sewer at Richmond Green, Surrey. Mr, / 
FAIRLEY, engineer, 
e Nee emer a Accepted tenders. 
For widening Padiham bridge, Lancs ntrac N Te n 
J. WiLson & Sons, Easthorpe, Mirfield (accepted ). Rips aes wee Riche fencing 
Contract No. 2 —Johnson & Langley, Leicester, entrai> 
PONTEFRACT. } shafts (six tender 
For the erection of a free library in Salter Row, Pontefract. 
Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, ‘Pontefract, RUSHDEN. 
WW wWalker ; : Aa ike : ‘ . £2,005 0 o| For the construction of a brick culvert, 6 feet by 4 feet, at 
Jj. Bentley , : 5 : : : 4 TGopeloy 15) intersection of College Street and Duck Street, \ 
Perry & Sons . ‘ ; : : : A RC Wed. 7 W. B. MADIN, town surveyor, — 
G. Spurr . : é : : c : 5 LOS Zh & Harrison & Winser_ . : B78 
A. Askam . 3 : : 3 ; ; =, 002.15 a0 H, Sparrow . : a : ; Fi 6 132 
Aust mpson & Sons . ; Ree 0 1,847) OO T. Wilmott, jun.. : : : 2 Sos | 
Gelder Bros. & Woodcock , : .. ‘8,708 1210 E. Bayes. ; Lo eT? I] 
H. GUNDILL, Pontefract (accepted ) . : Po Aen W. G. WILMOTT (accepted) : ; Rete  LucoMl 


"= | 


i HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE FAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., si 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavii 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON! For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wi 
Dressings, &c. F a Floors and Stas id 


©, BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, T 


, : FOR ALL CLIMES! 
7 WATER-PROOF. _ROT-PFI 
-  INSECT=PROOF. 


for UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jo1sTs. Placed under Floor Boards ul 
Damr and DEApDENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. , + 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L0.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. _ ESTABLISHED } 


Ww. SALTER & cc 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTE! 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and oth.» tioors, &c.; or any con. 
Asphalting work. All communications to— ms 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL - GREEN, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page > 


Ol 
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‘ SUPPLEMENT 
qe i 
SOUTHAMPTON. | WALES—continued. 
tions to Chilworth Manor. Messrs. COLSON, FARROW | For rebuilding Jabez chapel, Dyffryn Gwaur. Messrs. 
- ISBETT, architects, Winchester. GEORGE MorGAN & Son, architects, Carmarthen. 
laib See ; : 3 4 a 25sg20 a: 0 D. THomas, Letterstown, R.S:O., Pembroke 
Ue Sa <a w. 2599004) 0 (accepted ) ihn ean Hica eM ne eto as 
son 21,899, ,2)310 WANDSWORTH. 
ts. ° . : : ‘ : Bie me -For the construction of a floor over the first-class swimming- 
oe C : Rape ave bath at the public baths, High Street. 
ie ool : : Meee ec B. E. Nightingale ; : : é : ~£270 0 -O 
dird : Gi : 17 20;25 Fe B. M. Enson (General Builders, Ltd.) : . 3267'7 Qe 
| ieee ae . |. W, C. Rippen : : . - : + +260 -,0; ,O 
fis. . . g 3 : . : va ie a te R. Iles, Ltd. i : é ? - : 2249) 105: © 
\KLIN, Southampton (accepied) «=» « 19299 0 © E. Parsons & Co. Fay el ee ere eels eh ae O 
| cue eaLcemn. : ; é : : : ©2440 0 
SYDENHAM. E. B. Tucker : - - , : = 244.50 5:0 
|rations and additions at 138 Sydenham Road. Mr. T. R. A. Jewell a 9 ’ ; d : | 240 0.0 
\ SON, architect, 34 New Bridge Street, E.C. W. Norton . 2 ; : : ; ; 4412331 0 O 
i lexan e057 ; : - . .£765 0 0 H, Dakin & Co. . : - : : . «4200 10:0 
Ty... 28 Sr AL Aga ee RY C. Peacock & Co, St. Andrew Street, Clapham 
Siemens) CU O78 0 0 taccepied Wa rapeiee ester e a ee 5. CsEQD 0 
At (accepted ) : : ° : - 77 0078 O80 Set Oy Eee 
| PEN. 
ee . PETE Tes cee 
| supply and laying of about 2,500 yards of 5-inch cast- : Fle 
r\. pipes. Messrs. WILCOX & RAIKES, engineers, HoRwICcH.—Nov. 25.—For the construction of a storage 
‘ion Chambers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. reservoir at Marklands, catchwater reservoir on Wildersmoor, . 
Crowe ; \ i ; : SLT,A760 teed the laying of cast-iron pipes, also the construction of sewers, 
i Nevitt : ; : ; i . 1,354 17 3 | with manholes, &c. Mr. Peter Taverner, clerk to Urban 
pee ——— | CC, , . 1,137 9 4 | District Council, Council Offices, Horwich, Lancs. 
hompson & Co. < o ie we eT CE 2eeae 1O ILFORD.—Nov. 9.—For street works in Coventry Road 
]wland : : : ; . . 1,107 13. 0 | between Granville and Bathurst Roads. Mr. H. Shaw, sur- 
inch. 2. oe ; . 6 . . 1,082 6 3] veyor, Town Hall, Ilford, Essex. 
Testwood . : - - : : . T,060-15 3 MANSFIELD.—Nov. 3.—For sewerage works in Skerry Hill 
QBERTS, West Bromwich (accepied ) . 1,026 6 O| and Carter Lane. Mr. John Harrop White, town clerk, Town 
; : ; 963 4 ©} Hall, Mansfield, Notts. 


yxy & Sons > 


+ 


SCOTLAND. — Nov. 7.— For the removal of the present 

WALES. bridge carrying the Strathaven and Muirkirk highway over 

jiovation of chapel and rebuilding school, Bethany | the Lochar Water, Lanark, and the construction of a new 
Eptist church, Pembroke Dock, Carmarthen. Messrs. | stoné bridge in lieu thereof. The site of the bridge is distant 
/MORGAN & SON, architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. | about four miles from Strathaven railway station. Mr. W. L. 


-vN BROS, Pembroke (occepied) .. £1,893 © o| Douglass, district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton, 
| Iding a house in Longacre Road, Carmarthen. Messrs. TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Nov. 5 —For street works in Denbigh 
(.ORGE MORGAN & SON, architects, Carmarthen. and Dynevor Roads on the Grosvenor Wood Estate. Mr. 
AVIES, Catherine Street (accepted) . £585 ©o o| W.H. Maxwell, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
SITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY | | 
SON PHILLIPS (ABIES. | BALDWINS, bx. 
vd LUT LE ‘ / FORMERLY 4 
FESTED GUARANTEED” E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 


|. ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
| WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
|THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV” CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
| SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


1 ‘TE FOR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
| OLD OHARLTON, KENT. : 


ES 
< 

‘LDON STONE. 
} ‘HER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

1 kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
(:d by its use for upwards of three centuries. 

S)NB tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
i} JREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR, 

’) Prices and other Particulars apply to 

? WELDONSTONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


(\L-DE-TRAVERS 
| ASPHALTE PAVING 


le Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


IE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
(% Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
\ BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 

( PETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

8K GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
hak “CONCRETE, HaLirax.” Teleph one No. 800. 


\blin Wossi 


T. MEDWAY) 


(M. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


IRON ROOFS AND BYILDINCS. 


) Marble AMantel-Pieces, i Se : se 
-autiful long-lost art revived. ‘: SER ee are 

CHADD te ete SIALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS CA Nees e 
J HARP. & EMERY, OF ALL KI Ss 
at Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. $} DIRECT COUPLED IRON WORK. 


ES KEPT AT 28 ee ee 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. § ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
ere 

fe ix, OF “THE ARCHITECT. HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 

jmperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G. HAND POWER. | § FENCHURCH STREET, E.O- 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


' . / TRADE NOTES. ° 


THE Glanadda schools, Bangor, North Wales, are being 
~warmed and ventilated’ by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves dnd grates, by Meésrs. E, H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

THE Newtown: Free Library, Montgomery, has recently 
been fitted with the latest improved hot-water heating appa- 
‘ratus, by Messrs-John King, Ltd. engineers, Liverpool, em- 
‘ploying their well-known “ Rahnee” radiators. ; 

A LARGE clock, with Cambridge chimes; has just been erected 
in Pen-y-far Church, Glamorganshire, by ‘Messrs.* John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works; Derby. It: is fitted with all 
the latest improvements, and is similar to a clock erected a short 
‘time since in Baglan Church, Glamorganshire, by the same 
firm. © : ; ; ; 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. THOMAS BARTON, M.I.E.E., has been instructed to 
prepare a scheme for electric-lighting works at Clitheroe, in 
Lancashire. 

MR. STEPHEN SELLON has resigned the position of chief 
engineer to the British Electric Traction Company, and has 
started in’ private practice at 36 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

THE London County Council are making a number of 
temporary appointments at the present  time—four civil 
engiieering appointments with salaries about 52. 5s. per week, 
and four with salaries up to 4/. 4s. per week; two surveyors at 
'5/. Ss. per week, and two mechanical draughtsmen at the same 
salary, ix . : 

MR, WARDEN-STEVENS, of Connaught Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., the consulting engineer to the 
borough of Wednesbury; is prepared to receive tenders for 
electric wiring and fittings for the following public buildings:— 
The town: hall, municipal offices, art gallery, public baths, 
public library and the electricity station. 

THE Arbroath Town Council have agreed, on the recom- 
‘mendation of a special committee ‘appointed recently to 
negotiate with private companies in regard to the installation 
of the electric light in the burgh, to accept the offer of the 
Empire Electric Light and Power Company, Ltd. The first 


installation has to be completed by November, 1905 tt 
effort is to be made by the company to complete it wit 
year from the date of agreement. . of ade 3 
THE Wandsworth Borough Council are cons} im 
or not the Council shall agree to make a contribtit} 
65,0002. towards the cost of the widening of Sire 
High Road, for the ‘extension of the London County ¢ 
tramway from the present terminus -at the Tate. Li 
Streatham, to the county boundary-at Norbury, The: 
Council has on a previous occasion refused to make ans 
tribution, but it is now proposed that the resolution embc j 
that refusal'shall be rescinded, in view of the advantag 
would accrue to ratepayers in the Streatham Ward if th 
posed extension was carried out. Gai. a 
‘A NUMBER of local gentlemen interested in the im > 
ment of Pitlochry as a health resort have taken up-the qu 5 
of introducing the. electric light into the village and i 
bourhood, ‘It is understood that a scheme has-been: drty| 
and very favourably reported on by an electrical expert, f 
proposed that the necessary motive power be derived’ frc\ 
river Tummel, and the present estimate is that the ney 
minant can be supplied at about half the cost of the gar. 
of 7s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. Arrangements are 3 


made for ascertaining as to what measure of support the | 
will accord the proposal. a 


dering »wj 
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VARIETIES, i 
ON Saturday last the Bishop of Llandaff consecrate 
new church of St. David, Tonyrefail, which has cost 3,5: 
build. Berge Eh 

‘THE Bishop of Winchester dedicated on the 2oth i 
spire which has been added to St. Pauls Church, Bi 
mouth, in memory of Queen Victoria, at a cost of 2,000/, | 

THE Roman Catholic Bishop of Northampton officia j 
the opening of St. Etheldred’s Church at Ely. The buli 
has cost between 3,000/. and 4,c000/, 

ON the 23rd inst. Lord Avebury opened the new Camt\ 
and County school, which has been erected at a cost (incl 
freehold ground) of 10,200/. ay Ye Be 

A LINE of railway is contemplated to give direct 5 
munication between the east and west coasts, Starting 1 


c 
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ng in Darlington, Richmond, Yorks, and on 
, where it will join the existing Furness line. 


yew church of St. George, Badshot Lea, a growing 
{uated between Farnham and Aldershot, was con- 
in the 24th inst. The church affords accommodation 
tings, all of which are to be fcee and unappropriated, 
een erected at a cost of about 2,86 22. 
‘ristol’a tiew--company has been formed which is 
g team motors for the carrying of goods Over twenty 
4ow running, with a carrying capacity up to 5 tons 
y-ted that companies will shortly be formed for other 


1 trading districts throughout the country, 


/jave: pleasure in announcing that -Mr. Alfred Gill, 
sijronmonger, of Arthur Street West, has been elected 
Jr of the Court of Common: Council of the Corporation 
(ty of London, to fill the vacancy caused by the,death 
}:puty Greenwood. . : 
Urban District Council of Wim)!edon are about to 
\or a charter of incorporation as a municipal borough. 
eon is particularly up to date, as it has at the present | 
“sJectric-lighting station, sewerage scheme, dust de- 
rnd its public baths. 


‘ndiway, Northwich, the Bishop of Chester opened on 
I nst.:the new church of St. John, erected at a cost of 
(ool, exclusive, of site and chancel, the gift of Mr. 
Jiglas, Chester. The bishop said that if the English 
| t the habit of public worship they would be vulgarised 
> would lose theirtefinement. They would go down- 
it only in yeligion; but in civilisation, and the whole 
‘e' country would be-.coarsened and hardened, and 
> more selfish, ° 
62s, OETZMANN ‘& Co., of Hampstead Road, draw 
e.ion to the fact that in addition to giving to the King 
« Hospital Fund a percentage of their sales on Hospital 
1 Day (Monday last), they are giving to the fund the 
proceeds of the sale, up to December 24, of an etching 
‘'oet’s Corner” by Herbert Railton, the plate size of 
204 inches’ by 10} inches, and when framed about 
1 by 23 inches. ; A 
»3LIC meeting of the Dublin marble-workers was held 
jades Hall, Capel Street, Dublin, to expose defective 
(a and the sale of imported goods as native manufac. 
ir. John Simmons presided, and in opening the pro- 


| id, taki 


ceedings said the question affected not alone the marble trades 
of Dublin, but of all Ireland Memorials and statues, and 

possibly crosses were imported into the country without any 
mark of origin upon them. What that meeting was assembled 
for was to bring matters like that before Parliament witha 
view of having the Merchandise Marks Act applied to them. 
Mr. Broe proposed, and Mr. Hanrahan seconded, a resolution 
asking for an amendment of the 16th section of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, and so insure that all imported manufactured 
marble work be marked so as to be identified as of foreign 
origin. Mr. Wm. Field, MP, in-supporting. the -resolution, 
appealed to them to act vigorously until such time as it was. 
brought into effect, and the only way to do that was by educa- 
ting public opinion. For himself, he promised that on the first 
opportunity he would ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether it was his intention to introduce an amendment of the 
Act, and so prevent the wholesale importation of manufactured 
marbles from Italy and other places, which were afterwards 
sold as the work of Irish artisans. The resolution was adopted, 
and a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the meeting. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new church at 
Platt Bridge, near Wigan, to be named St. Nathaniel’s 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT inquiry has been held at Ashwell, 
Herts, into.the application to borrow 5 038/. fur purposes of 
waterworks and sewerage and sewage disposal works, accord- 
ing to the schemes prepared by Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of 
Nottingham. 

Tue foundation-stone of the new St. John’s elementary 
schools and school chapel being erected at Birkenhead for the 
Roman Catholics has been laid by the Bishop of Shrews- 
bury.. The new premises are to be in. Bebington Road, 
and are intended to accommodate on the ground floor 350 
scholars, and on the upper storey, which is to be equipped asa 
chapel, about thirty worshippers The buildings, which are of 
Ruabon brick, will cost 4.500/. The architect is Mr. J. Barnes, 
of Bebington, and the builder Mr. P. Rothwell, Birkenhead, 

IN pursuance of an elaborate scheme for the development 
on handsome lines of the new area created by the filling up of 
the George’s Dock, the baths committee of the Liverpool City 
Council recommend the acceptance, under certain conditions, 
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of the design for public baths which has been submitted by 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, of London. They also recommend 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 75,co0/. to carry out the work. Upon another portion 
of the same area the new offices of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board are to be built, and further space is to be 
devoted to the erection of blocks of Council property. Alto- 
gether a very significant improvement in this portion of the 
city is to be entéred upon. 


Dr. R. J. REECE, M.D., Local Government Board inspector, 
held an ingwuiry at Burslem on Tuesday with respect to an 
application by the Town Council for sanction to borrow 
13,0c0/. for the provision of an infectious diseases hospital, and 
275/. for the provision of a disinfecting station and apparatus 
With xespect to the proposed loan of 275/. the town clerk 
stated that, in March last, Dr. Wheaton, an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, expressed surprise that the Corpora- 
tion did not possess an efficient disinfecting apparatus, and 
suggested that they should take immediate steps with a view 
to providing one. The Town Council had accordingly 
decided to erect a disinfecting station. With reference to 
the loan of 13,00c/, it was explained that the Town 
Council were desirous of providing a new isolation hospital 
in the borough, on land at Stanfield. The Council were at 
present using the Bradwell sanatorium, in conjunction with 
the Wolstanton Rural District Council and the Tunstall 
Urban District Council. The Wolstanton authority had the 
sole management of -the hospital, the other authorities 
paying their proportion of the expenses. Of the loans raised 
for the purposes of the hospital there was 1,820. still outstand- 
ing, and Burslem was responsible for a proportion of that sum. 
It was believed, however, that the Corporation would be 
relieved of that responsibility by the other authorities on 
surrendering their interest in the hospital. In 1g00 it was 
found necessary to provide additional accommocation, and the 
Council decided to build a new hospital of their own. The 
estimated cost of the site, buildings and furnishing was 13,090/., 
which would involve an annual expenditure of 7c6/. if the 
money was borrowed for thirty years. The estimated cost of 
maintaining the hospital was 1,030/. a year. If they continued 
in conjunction with Wolstanton and Tunstall the annual cost 
to Burslem would be 1,413. Mr. R. T. Longden explained the 
plans of the proposed new hospital, which he said would con- 


id 


tain forty beds and three convalescent wards wit 
necessary administrative accommodation, There w 
opposition. m4 
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BRILLIANT SIGNS, ; | | 
AMONG the most attractive stands at the recent ae 
Distillers’ Exhibition was the conspictious one of the B 
Sign Company, Ltd., of 38 Gray’s Inn Road, who have, 
appointed official sign contractors to the Cape Town Exh } 
1904-05, and the rapid expansion of whose Bosines| 
necessitated their opening branch show-rooms jn S| 
N.S.W,, and Auckland, N.Z. At this stand, which = 
frontage of 4o feet, were to be seen a large variety of 
tablets, incised fascias, stallplates, enamelled letters. | 
glass, wood, and metal letters, &c., adapted to every ae 
tion of advertisement and similar purpose, They wer 3 
showing the new shape “ Brilliant” letter, which has found ; 
with so many leading architects. This letter is made unc! 
“Brilliant” patents, and is stamped out of stout sheet ¢) 
and giided with the purest quality English gold leaf {t ish 
duced to prove to the public that the Brilliant Sign Con, 
as the inventors and pioneers of the “ Brilliant” letter, ar) 
to supply the original and only perfect “ Brilliant” lettery 
shapes, styles and designs, and at a cost lower th: 
standard shape “Brilliant” letter, and lower even th:! 
imitation ‘ Brilliant” letter, 

The company have made up a quantity to the order of lv 
Worthingtons, Ltd., Messrs. Younger & Co,, Ltd, ar 
J. M. Hazlehurst, of Burton-on-Trent. 

The new letter has been much admired from its al. 
shape’and its brilliancy in gilding, and it can be used ney 
for mirror tablets, but for all kinds of fascias, stallplates, t ] 
hanging signs, pier signs, window decoration. In fac! 
cannot, so to speak, put the letter out of its place, as } 
glass is employed the new “ Brilliant” letter will be four! 
doubtedly the best advertising medium £4 

The firm have secured an order to send a large quan) 
the letter to Nata], and no doubt there is a very bright | 
for it, as it has already shown itself to be most popular, | 

The manager of the Brilliant Sign Company inform} 
that, z7zfer alia, they have just recently secured the co} 
from Messrs J. Lyons & Co. for the large metal letterir 
so much in evidence at all their depots. =| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 15/. privately, and he had asked for payment many times. He 
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8T. MARY MAGDALENE. 


{} MANOR._©OUTH FRONT, SHOWING TERRACE AND 
; EN._SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING LAKS._NO&PH FRONT._ 
iCASE. 


COTTAGE, WEST RUNTON, NORFOLK. 


NEW FRONT TO AN OLD HOUSE. 
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A PARTNERSHIP CASE. 


arwen County Court Messrs. Dunkerley & Co., 
|med from Messrs. Woods & Thackeray, archi- 
bh sum of 327 18s 6d¢ for iron goods delivered. 
indle, jun., for the defendants, denied liability on 
Mr C Woods, on the ground that the iron goods 
in the claim were ordered by Mr. Thackeray, the 
aner, on his own private account, and not on behalf of 
| The goods were delivered from Spring Vale station 
Ery, an ironfounder in Bury Street, to whom he owed 
ed Mr. Thackeray was paid for them by Mr. Bury, 
je amount of the debt. Mr. Thackeray could give 
gation of the goods being ordered, and no bill had 
q:red. He argued that the order as placed by Mr. 
r did not come within the scope of the partnership. 
}ynour said the case involved a very nice and correct 
\ the law. 
\oods said the partnership between himself and Mr. 
- was dissolved in July, and at that time he knew 
| all of that account Upon the dissolution of part- 
tness asked Mr Thackeray for his keys, but he 
|o give them up until all outstanding accounts had 
tred Upon that witness put a fresh lock on the 
» A fortnight after the dissolution witness received 
cat rendered” for the amount of the debt. Knowing 
‘out it, he asked for particulars, and ascertained that 
| irders for which the money was owing had been 
(rom Spring Vale Station to Mr. Bury, who had paid 
ieray for them as to 15/. by settlement of the out- 
;ccount. Asa firm Messrs. Woods & Thackeray had 
2t with Messrs. Dunkerley, although they had many 
tified their goods. Mr. Thackeray had admitted his 
ibility in respect to the goods to witness, 
[ry, ironfounder, said that Mr. Thackeray owed him 


had the debt in mind when he ordered the iron goods from 
Mr. Thackeray, and told him’ that the debt owing would be 
taken into account on the settlement... He never saw anyone 
other than -Mr. Thackeray in the matter, and his transaction 
was not with the firm. ; 

His Honour decided in favour of the defendant, and upon 
the application of Mr. F. Hindle, who represented the 
defendant, costs were allowed against the plaintiff and Mr. 
Thackeray. : 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION. 
THE International Fire Exhibition, organised -under the 
auspices of the British Fire Prevention Committee with the 
view of arousing public interest in fire prevention and fire 
protection generally, was closed on Saturday last, after a 
duration of about six months from the opening by its president, 
the Duke of Cambridge. . ; 

The Exhibition had as vice-presidents the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of. London, the president of the National Fire 
Brigades Union, and the chairman of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee. It had an advisory council, numbering 
over sixty members, a working advisory committee and 
numerous sub-committees, the. members throughout being: 
thoroughly representative of the interests involved. 

The number of industrial exhibitors was 140, including 
numerous firms from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Scandinavia-and the. United States, and there 
were also seventy general commercial exhibitors. 

The loan exhibitors numbered some 402, who together 
placed about 2,500 exhibits at the disposal of the Exhibition. 
They included numerous Government and municipal depart- 
ments, public institutions and fire service organisations from 
all parts of the world. - 

At the instance of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
the Exhibition was visited by several hundred deputations from 
public bodies, technical institutions and fire service organisa- 
tions, nearly every British municipality of importance being 
represented, and there were many visitors from the colonies. 
and abroad. 

By far the majority of firemen in England visited the 
Exhibition, many brigades sending their whole staff by sections 
of fours and eights in turn. The National Fire. Brigades 
Union (under whose direct control the Fire Brigade Tourna- 
ment was held) alone issued 55,850 day passes to firemen. 
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The fire brigade side of the “ spectacle” in the Empress 
Theatre, which was presented over 302 times, was entirely in 
the hands of provincial firemen of the National Fire Brigades 
Union, under the chief officer of the Hampton Brigade, who 
organised a special brigade for the work of forty-three, all 
ranks au 
The attendance at the Exhibition was fully in accordance 
with the expectations, considering the abnormal inclemency of 
the weather of the past season, whilst the number of spectators 
who visited the “ fire spectacle” surpassed all predictions. 
General interest -in fire preventive and fire service matters 
throughout the: United Kingdom was stimulated to a remark- 
able degree by the Exhibition, and an enormous amount of 
valuable instruction has been obtained from it by all those 
professionally concerned, as well as by a very considerable 
section of the public. — ’ 


--"PHE MODERN STEAM BOILER.* 

Two hundred years ago in Newcomen’s engine, which was 
little more than a superior kind of pump, the piston in the 
cylinder was ‘made to descend by the pressure of the dir‘on its 
upper surface, when a vacuum was formed beneath it, and this 
rising and falling was sufficient to make the beam move, which 
communicated with the other parts of the machine. One 
of James, Watts’s improvements was the substitution of steam 
instead of atmospheric pressure. The steam was admitted 
above the piston for tnat purpose, and the direct force of the 
atmosphere ceased to be of much avail. The packing of the 
piston in such a way as to render it steam-tight necessitated 
several months’ constant study, and “pistons pressed by’ 
steam” would appear to stand fifth in the order of Watts’s 
improvements. 

Prior to Watts’s time the boiler used for the generation of 
steam resembled an inverted frustum of a cone, and sometimes 
a cylindrical iron flue was carried through it longitudinally in 
order to increase the surface to be acted on by the heat. In 
course of time a cylindrical form was adopted for the boiler, 
and the furnace was placed in another cylinder inside in order 
that by being surrounded by water there would be no loss of 


* <¢The Practical Physic 
Frederick J. Rowan, A.M.I.C.E., &c. “With over 314 illustrations. 
(London: P. S. King & Son.) 


s of the Modern Steam Boiler.” By 


and there was no wide demand for such high-pres 
as they were able to produce. | 

Of late a number of .reasons have combined to bri: 
water-tube boiler into prominence. The principal no d 
the necessity of enabling war vessels to attain a speed 
at one tite would be-thought impossible What that 
to stokers and engineers is a question not to be asked. 
conyenjence is of little account when it is known that vi) 
defeat may#depend on the efficiency of aboiler, The'pr 
which Johh Stevens and William Fairbaim enuncia : 
peculiarly applicable in such cases, viz :—“A boiler shil¢ 
so constructed that'it shall not be liable to explosiot 
bojler should also be so constructed that should it ip 
through neglect and carelessness, inevitably here and the 
with in the weak humanity which must be entrusted 
that explosion does occur, the explosion shall _t 
dangerous.” , Those conditions are specially desirablen 
vessels of a fleet, but‘they are also demanded in ma) 
engines, perhaps we might say in the majority of them, \ 
subject is deserving of all possible attention’ 9 99 *-|7 

Mr. Frederick J! Rowan, who has gained a re uitatic 
expert, has in his last important volume devoted his a‘ 
mainly’to the water-tube boiler. ‘ Avoiding subjects wi 
common to all classes of boilers, his aim is “not so rc 
treat of how boilers are made as to consider on what liis 
may be improved” ’He has received the aid not a 
several other specialists but of manufacturers, and his » 
therefore remarkable for its fulness of detail. The 31 
that a very strong and convincing case is made out ob 
of those modern boilers, and the pages must compel of) 
of the system to be more careful in their allegations, 

There is one advantage which tubes must posse') 
will be apparent to all who have no more than a generik 
ledge of metals. In the tubes the thickness of materi|\ 
has to resist strains is ‘proportionately greater thai 
ordinary cylindrical boiler. ‘It ‘has no ‘ratio wil 
respective diameters. Mr. Rowan — therefore in) 
Wohler’s laws in regard to the behaviour of, metals in jt 
use.” For although they were established by expericn 
connection with railway structures they are no less ail 
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<f all varieties. They are as follows :—(1) Fracture | been introduced into the clock by means of which the four 
oduced by the continual repetition of oscillating faces will in Tuture be illuminated automatically, the time 
of them much below the breaking stress. It is the | varying with the period of the year. The new tower has been 
«of strain, defined by the extent of the oscillations, | made as fireproof as possible by the omission in the construc- 
: produce fracture. (2) The absolute value of these | tion of all inflammable Material andthe introduction of 
ly enters into the question so far that the greater | concrete floors. The architect is Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.1.B.A, 
ithe smaller are the differences which will finally ; Liverpool, and the Contractors, Messrs, Thornton & Sons, 
icture. Short of producing fracture (though con- | Liverpool, 
ito the point of fracture), considerable changes in the 
 tructure of the metal are produced by the “ fatigue.’ 
y should be borne in mind by all who use metals, for NORWICH MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
|e exemplified by examples on a very small scale. ° 
bh degree of strength, however important, is not the | REPORTS have been prepared b 
yitage which tubes can claim. They are all | and the medical officer of health 
jn a spirit both philosophical and practical in | at the municipal offices. 
~s valuable book. The town clerk states that though he considers his room 
‘ the best in his office, yet in order to render it at all habitable 
| he has continually to keep the windows open ; otherwise he is 
afflicted with a severe headache. He attributes an illness of 
BIRKENHEAD TOWN HALL, his little daughter from poisoned glands to the sanitary defects 
Inhead town hall tower, which two years ago last | in the building, which she visited the day before her attack. 
/recked by fire, has been reconstructed and once | The late Mr. Worrall was continually complaining of the bad 
gis as a monument of municipal-stateliness and a smells in the office and of nausea, and was ill through it. The 
<‘or miles around. The completion of the work | room he occupied was the worst in the office. Mr. Mcllveen, 
4on is to be marked by a ceremony in which the | the assistant town clerk, also has complained that his room is 
3 Mrs. Morris) will play a leading. part., When the rarely ever free from a heavy offensive stnell, emanating, he 
it considered the question of rebuilding after the | thinks, chiefly from the fish market, though at times it appears 
sire, a new design for the tower was recommended. | to arise partly from the lavatories. Other members of the 
y sed change met with a good deal of adverse | staff have complained of the unbearable atmosphere in conse- 
Jom various members of the Council and also by | quence of the obnoxious smells, which produce the most un- 
dthe public. But the appearance of the new tower | pleasant sensations, even on occasions causing vomiting. 
1 to find great favour, and indeed is. considered Owing to the necessity of sitting in draughts from the windows 
j to be an improvement upon the former | and door, with the alternative of closing them and breathing 
(we. The ravages of the fire rendered it | foui air, the staff suffer from colds in the head, tooth-ache and 
jhat the lower portion of the tower beneath | sore throats. The whole of the staff are in unison on the 
ould be rebuilt, and this was done in accordance subject. The town clerk asks whether, if the same state of 
oginal design. The new upper portion, which is in | affairs existed in connection with the property of a private 
s style, and now uniform with the rest of the individual, it would be allowed to continue. How much more 
onsists of eight columns and entablature of the | should it be rectified in the home of the sanitary authority, 


y the town clerk, city engineer 
on the sanitary defects existing 


erder. The four angles are finished with massive | which should be an example rather than a scandal ? 

ed lions, and the tower is surmounted with.a steel The city engineer says that ever since his occupation of his 
g:red with copper. The position of the clock is | office under the Corporation he has experienced nuisance and 
ger than in the former building. Over the clock annoyance because of the proximity of the fish market to the 
ceight spandrels are carved with figures symbolical municipal offices, and because of the storage of fruit, fish, &c. 


He had received number- 


g: of time. A new and ingenious contrivance has | in the cellars connected therewith. 
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less complaints from members of his staff and others coming | note written upon it by the notifying doctor (D 
to his office as to these nuisances, which are not due to any | ‘This patient appears to have contracted the 
neglect as regards the cleaning of the public portion of the staying at the municipal buildings with her au 
fish market. ~» While the ordinary business of the fish market is | caretaker.’” From inquiries I have made I con 
a nuisance, and should be abolished from the neighbourhood | opinion. BURGE), 
of public offices, dwelling: baants ane factories, the greatest 
annoyance arises from the fact that the tenants lock up fish, H se ee 
faite in the shops and cellars, and, as a rule, A not BUILDING OVER SQUARES, — 
careful to keep their premises clean. He reminds the com- | THE parks and open spaces committee of thé Count 
mittee of the fact that, with regard to the architectural assistant | prepared a report on the threatened utilisation of. 
in Mr. Buchan’s time, it was traced that the illness that caused | areas of squares. ene 
his death arose from stenches from the fish market and | chased Ford Square and Sidney Square in Stepney, t, 
cellars. The smells, he states, are not attributable to the | their being immediately built upon, and paid pract 
drainage. 8 

The medical officer of health repeats the recommendation | This, however, it is explained, is a course that the (| 
he made soon after he came to Norwich, that the fish market | not likely to adopt in many ca i 
should be removed, as the only step that would sensibly abate | been considering other means. The Council is remi 
the nuisance. He says :—“ It is difficult to express in words | there already exists power under the Open Spaces oT 
the intolerable smell. which from time to time pervades the | owners to hand over to the public their interests {5 
underground approaches to the fish market. It is an acrid, | gardens. In this way Lord Halifax transferred hist 
pungent odour, which gives rise at once to burning sensations | interest in Nelson Square Garden, Blackfriars’ 
in my own throat. Ifever I get a sore throat, I find it aggra- Council. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners h¢ 
vated by contact with fish-market air, and on at least three | promised that as soon as the remaining lease , 
occasions I attribute the origin of a bad throat to that source. | joining property shall expire, the garden of j 
Few substances have greater efficacy as a throat irritant than | Square shall be vested in the Council as an oj 
decaying fish refuse; it is a fact that the incidence of diphtheria | for the benefit of the public The committee |; 
in this city shows the highest percentage amongst those ex- | pect that one of the principal livery companie 
posed to this predisposing agent—decaying vegetable garbage | City will make arrangements for two gardensi 
ranking next. I have no hesitation in affirming, and in un- | eastern part of the county to be maintained fj 
equivocal terms, that the fish market in its existing situation is | use. On the other hand there is apparent aj 
a danger to the health of the public.” He also condemns the | particularly indicated in the case of a large squa| 
public urinals and closets near the offices. The use of the } western part of London, which is advertised for mall 
chimney-shafts to ventilate, as is done in the ground floor | part of some owners to obtain buildin g-land value fcg 
men’s Closets and urinals, means a serious liability for the | at the earliest moment. The committee think, ther): 
escape of noxious vapours into rooms above the fireplaces | legislatioa should be promoted with the object of 43 
which are in connection with the same chimney. Speaking | any square-garden in London, which has existed fot t 
generally, he has found throughout the offices not so much | or more, from being used for building purposes, un}: 
specific disease as a lowered vitality. Deficient lighting | it is done in the course of rearranging an estate, an ‘u 
aggravates the evil. He had known three officials who have | area is set aside as a garden. The parliamentary 1 
died from preventible diseases. He does not affirm that they | will be asked to advise in what form legislatior! 
contracted their actual diseases in the offices, but he has no | purpose might best be promoted next session. 
hesitation in affirming that in each case the ailment was aided Mr. Stuart Sankey, at the meeting on Tuesda 
and abetted, in that their tissue resistance was lessened by the } out the pressing character of the question, and refer 
deleterious atmosphere. In a postscript he adds -“°On | fact that Edwardes Square, Kensington, was annin 
October 5 I received a notification of enteric fever with this | sale by auction next month. He regretted the comit 
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\ matter before the Council in this particular form 
 osing some definite scheme. j 
j|inson moved an addition to the recommendation 
« And in particular to report what steps should 
render impossible the building on the square 
j rtised for sale.” He thought the buying by the 
-1ilding-site prices of certain East End squares had 
, »wners of other squares to the fact that they were 
valuable assets, which they were anxious to turn 
‘The Council ought not to purchase any of these 
» to put boldly before Parliament the proposition 
uares ought not to be built upon at all, because 
) necessary as air spaces. That was certainly a 
sysition, and they would have some difficulty in 
,od; but, with the example of Edwardes Square 
he believed the difficulty might be reduced. 
and (chairman of the committee) accepted the 
, and, with this addition, the recommendation of 
ize was adopted. 


, 


| 
ENGINEERING STANDARDS. 


tering standards committee have issued a state- 
‘-esolutions which they have adopted on the subject 
jirect current pressures and standard frequencies :— 
rly stage in their deliberations the sub-committee 
) the most advantageous method of approaching 
<, beset as it is with so many difficulties, would be 
int of view of thcse most affected, namely, the 
zips and of motors for power purposes. It was 
ereed that the standard pressures to be suggested 
jzasured at the consumers’ terminals as settled by 
‘resent time there exist many different pressures 
) the various lighting and power authorities. In 
«great desirability of obviating this unsatisfactory 
2's, it was deemed advisable to suggest the minimum 
‘\tandard pressures which would best meet present 
1 requirements and at the same time utilise to the 
2 the consumers’ existing appliances. 
ceful consideration it became evident to the sub- 
iat the direct current pressures of I 10, 220, 440 and 
ald best meet the requirements, because carcases 
1 e standard pressures could be utilised for pressures 
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Io per cent. above or below the suggested standards without 
any alteration whatever in the castings or mechanical com- 
ponents, by merely altering the windings and excitation. 

It is to be hoped that now these direct current pressures 
have been fixed as standards by the committee, they will in 
future be universally adopted by the engineers advising corpora- 
tions and others distributing electrical energy. In course of 
time the benefits to the electrical industry at large, which will 
certainly follow the adoption of these standard pressures, must 
become more and more apparent. 

A circular was drafted embodying the suggestions of the 
sub-committee, and this was submitted first to the manu- 
facturers for their consideration, and secondly to the leading 
consulting engineers and users of motors. 

The information so courteously placed at the disposal of the 
sub-committee by the consulting engineers and manufacturers 
was most carefully weighed andi considered by'the sub-com- 
mittee, and certain definite conclusions were arrived at, :the 
circular being sent, in the first instance, to the manufacturers, 
as they were the people most directly interested. “Replies were 
received from all the leading firms, who expressed themselves 
unanimously in favour of the recommendations of the sub- 
committee. The consulting engineers similarly gave their 
adherence to the proposals of the sub-committee. 

Before coming to their final decision the sub-committee on 
generators, motors and transformers conferred with the sub- 
committee on electrical tramways, of which Mr. A. P. Trotter 
is chairman, and. a joint meeting took place, with the 
result that the pressure of 500 volts, which most concerned the 
latter sub-committee, was agreed to, and in addition to the 
pressures already agreed to 600 volts was decided upon as the 
standard pressure for electrical railways. 

The question of the adoption of standard frequencies, 
although of equal importance with that of standard pressures, 
was not surrounded with the same difficulties. It was, how- 
ever, deemed advisable to fix upon the standard frequencies at 
the earliest possible stage of the work, as no progress could be 
made in the standardisation of prime movers for driving alter- 
nate current machinery until such time as the frequencies had 
been settied upon On this question there appeared to be a 
great preponderance in favour of frequencies of 25 and 50. 
The only point upon which any serious difference of opinion 
appeared to exist was the advisability of the adoption of a third 
frequency of 40 or 42, to enable rotary converters to be used to 
the fullest advantage. All the arguments in favour of this 
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third frequency were fully discussed, but after carefully weigh-. 
ing the pros and. cons the sub-committee decided not to 
recommend the adoption of more than two frequencies, namely, 
25 and 50. 

The recommendations of the sub-committee were then sub- 
mitted to the electrical, plant committee, the publication com- 
mittee, the main. committee and the Board of Trade for their 
approval... ; ! 

-This having been obtained, it as deemed advisable in the 
interests of the electrical industry of the country that the find- 
ings on the questions of diréct curzent pressures and frequencies 
should be published at an early date without waiting for the 
completion of the entire report, to be issued at a later date. 

The following are the resolutions on standard direct current 
pressures and standard frequencies:— + 

1. That the standard direct current pressures, measured at 
the consumers’ terminals, be 110,220, 440,:500 volts. 

2., That the standard direct current pressures, measured at 
the terminals of the motors, be for:tramways 500 volts, for 
railways 690 volts. 

3. That 25 periods per second be the standard frequency 
for (a) systems involving conversion to direct current by means 
of rotary converters; (2) large power schemes over long 
distances; (c) three-phase railway work, where motor gearing 
and the inductive drop on the track rail have to be considered. 

4. That 50 periods per second be: thestandard frequency 
for (2) mixed power and lighting on town supply mains; (4) 
ordinary factory power plant; (c) all medium size power plant 
where rotary converters are not employed, 


The engineering standards committee have received a grant 
of 1,000/. from the Government of India in recognition of the 
special work done by the committee for the Indian railways. 
The secretary of the committee, in forwarding a report on 
standard locomotives for Indian railways to the Secretary of 
State fur India, stated that he was desired to point out “ that, 
although the consulting engineers and manufacturers have 
placed their personal services,'as well as those of their 
draughtsmen, &c., at the free disposal of the committee, the 
consideration and compilation of the resolutions arrived at by 
the committee, together with the: necessary calculations and 
drawings, have involved great expense ; this has been partially 
met by grants from the Board of Trade of 3,000/. and from 
institutions supporting the committee. As therefore the sub- 


ject of the present report is primarily applica 
committee trust it may be possible for your Lo 
a grant in aid of the work for this year, and 
1,000/.” To this letter a reply was received that ef 
of State in Council’ had: been pleased to sanction the 
of such a sum. me 


THE LONDON TRAFFIC COM 
: - AMERICA. 


THE members of the Royal Commission on Londo 
delegated ‘to inquire into the transport system of th 
States as it affects crowded centres, and incidentally y 
housing problem, arrived in London on Saturday eve; \; 
an absence of five weeks. E 

The following account of their visit has been comny 
to the Zzmes by a correspondent :— a 

The sub-commission comprised the chairman of } 
mission (Sir. David Barbour), Lord Ribblesdale, | 


MISSIONER 


Dickson-Poynder, Sir George Bartley, M.P., Mr ( 
Gibb (general manager of the North-Eastern Rail 

Mr. Lynden Macassey, the secretary. The objects ab 
commission were to inquire into the various means | 
and transport existing in the principal cities of th 
States, with their relative efficiencies from the public) 
view, to ascertain the respective authorities from whic 

procedure according to which, franchises and charter; 
to rapid transit are granted in the principal State|; 
investigate the extent and nature of the control exerce 
the carrying into effect of the powers granted 

franchises or charters. The sub-commission arrivec| 
York on September 26, and were accorded “free 
entry” by the courtesy of the Secretary of the Tr 
Washington. ‘ . 
_ In New York the sub-commission opened their 
tion. There the system of rapid transit acct 
railways, elevated railways, a subway (in course of ) 
tion), and the suburban sections of the main lines 
entering the city. The street railways and elevated; 
in Brooklyn belong to and are operated by the Brook» 
Transit Company. The street railways in the bi 
Manhattan, which until 1898 was the City of New 5 
owned and worked by the Interurban Rapid Transit |) 
In the borough of Manhattan a subway some 20 miles1 
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J tructed by the Board of Rapid Railroad Transit 
rs, of which Mr. A. E, Orr is chairman ard Mr, 
Parsons, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer. This is a 
“uted in 1894 by the Legislature of the State of 
ynsisting of eight members, the mayor and the 
tof the city of New York, the chairman of the 
fommerce (these ex officto), and five other persons 
A the Act. The board is empowered to locate and 
ys and elevated railways, to put up the franchises 
sabined with the obligation to work) to public 
js an alternative, subject to conditions, to let out 
‘,e construction of subways and elevated railways 
ee of the municipality. The board may also grant 
private parties authorising the construction of a 
le exterision of an existing railway or railroad in or 
'- The subway at present under construction 
1. by Mr. Parsons, and is being constructed at the 
ye city by popular decision, following on a refer- 
/e citizens according to the Act of Parliament. 
‘ting company. is the Interborough Rapid Transit 
* which Mr. August Belmont is president, Mr. 
1 vice-president, and part of the contract between 
zy and the Transit Commissioners is, by Act of 
the operation of the subway for fifty years ona 
4to the interest on the municipal bonds issued for 
yion of the subway, with 1 per cent. in addition as 
{id. The Interborough Rapid Transit ‘Company 
11 the elevated railways in Manhattan, and the 
¢o work the Manhattan Elevated Railway in con- 
/the subway. An important feature of rapid transit 
)/ is the proposed electrification of the suburban 
t: New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
‘hich in its entirety includes the building of an 
svated’ railway over the existing tracks from the 
jal depét throughout the suburban section, and the 
giection of the system near the depot with the sub- 
s:xtension of the Pennsylvania. Road is from. its 
rinus outside New York city to New Jersey, then 
Hudson river by means of an electrically- 
tinel, and the further extension thereof across 
ver to a junction with the Long Island Rail- 
1 sub-commission inspected the methods of 
‘ffic, especially those in operation during the 
rs or at special points of congestion, and 
t2 manner in which the subway is being constructed, 
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especially in thoroughfares where traffic is densest and there 
are heavy underground works. {n addition, Mr. Barclay 
Parsons, Mr. Vreeland, the president of the Interurban Rapid 
Transit Company, Mr. Winter, the president of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Mr. Orr and Mr. Shepherd, the 
counsel to. the Transit Commissioners, attended before the sub- 
commission at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and gave much 
valuable,information. The details of the New York Central 
scheme and of the Pennsylvania extension scheme were 
explained by Mr. W. J. Wilgus, the fifth vice-president of the 
New York Central, and by Mr. Samuel Rea, the fourth vice-pre- 
sident of the Pennsylvania Road, and by the kindness of Mr. 
Newman) and Mr. Cassat,'the presidents of those respective 
railroads, the sub-commission were put in possession of the 
plans, specifications and all available data connected with the 
schemes. In addition to information on purely traffic matters, 
the sub-commission investigated the procedure of granting 
franchises, and the character of the powers of controlling 
thereover vested in or reserved to the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, the Rapid Transit Commissioners and the 
City Council. 

From New York the sub-commission journeyed to Boston, 
in Massachusetts. In Boston urban transit is provided by a 
system: of street railways, elevated railways and a subway, all 
belonging or leased to and worked by the Boston Rapid 
Transit Company. The subway was constructed by the 
Boston Transit Commission, a body somewhat similar to the 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners of New York, at the 
expense of the ‘city, and leased to the company to work. The 
subway is situated in the most congested districts of the city, 
and is used by surface cars, which run into the subway on the 
edge of the crowded locality, and by the trains of the Elevated 
Railway, which forms a physical connection therewith. At the 
Hotel Touraine, which the sub-commission made their head- 
quarters, Mr. George C.'\Cucker and Mr. Howard C. Carson, 
the chairman: and engineer. respectively of the Transit Com- 
mission, furnished information: as to the ‘constitution, powers 
and procedure of the commission and as to the construction of 
the subway. From the ‘Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners the sub-commission obtained a comprehensive 
account of, the system in Massachusetts of granting franchises 
for railroads and railways,and of the control exercised by the 
board over the subsequent working thereof. In regard to the 
main-line railways entering Boston, the commission obtained 
much valuable ‘data from Messrs. Van Elten, Curtis & Tuttle, 
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more particularly as: to the attitude adopted by those trunk- 
- line companies in the matter of rapid transit 

The sub-commission next proceeded to Washington, in 
which city there is an extensive and efficient system of street 
railways of the underground conduit type. They were received 
by the President of the United States, who evinced great 
interest in the matter of the inquiry. The Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, which is the possessor of perhaps the most 
complete library of railway literature in the world, generously 
placed their department at the service of the sub-commission 
and gave them much valuable information. 

From Washington the sub-commission next proceeded to 
Philadelphia. There the requirements of urban transit are 
served by the extensive system of street railways belonging to 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, into which all the 
previously existing separate systems have lately been con- 
solidated. . To reduce the congestion in the central districts of 
the city, this company is now constructing a subway on the 
lines of the subways in New York and Boston. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has of late made special inquiry into 
the matter of suburban traffic, on the result of which they have 
recently closed a number of suburban stations near their Broad 
Street terminus as affording a short-distance traffic the cost of 
handling which was out of all. proportion to the revenue to be 
derived therefrom. .The reasons for this policy the company 
placed before the sub-commission, and from that company and 
from the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, the other main- 
line road entering Philadelphia, the commission derived much 
useful information relative to suburban railway passenger 
traffic. 

From Philadelphia the sub-commission returned to New 
York, and there, before their departure for England, discussed 
with Captain Piper, of the New York Police, and with Mr. 
Robert de Forest, the tenement house commissioner, a number 
of questions relative to street traffic and the housing problem 
as affected by locomotion in the city of New York. 

In addition to the cities mentioned above Mr, Macassey, in 
a preliminary journey of inquiry, visited some other cities. 
Among the latter, which the sub-commission themselves did 
not think necessary to visit, were Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Albany. In Chicago the whole conditions of urban trans- 
portation, which are now in a chaotic state, are under re- 
organisation at the hands of Mr. B.'\J. Arnold. In Detroit 
(Michigan), an important centre of inter-urban railways, com- 
munication between outlying country districts and the centre 


NE eee 
———_——— 


of the city has been developed ‘to a high des ; 
both by the extension of the city lines orinee: ft 
Railway Company as high-speed trolley lines outsideh 
and by the system in use of interchange of traffic 
independent country lines and those of the city com Ce 
interchange of traffic is claimed in the United Stal 
essential factor in rapid transit, and in Cleveland and if 
similar systems of traffic interchange prevail, f 

The sub-commission were highly gratified by thei 
able reception in the United States, and by the 15 
efforts of all connected with rapid transit in its yario : 
to give them such information as they required, Wy 
was not at the moment available, a special investigati 
once ordered, and no trouble was spared to make the, 
instructive and profitable as possible.- Many kindnes ; 
matter of transportation were shown them by the } 
railway companies, who, in the quaint but expressive |, 
phrase, “took care” of them by placing private cary 
disposal for railway journeys, and by every one with wh 
came in contact. : 


LAYING OF GAS MAINS. 


IN the Kingstown police court, before Mr, Drury aa 
heard in: which the Gas Company were plaintiffs h 
Dublin County Council were defendants. The Gas } 
wished to open up the road known as Stillorgan Par| 
purpose of laying gas mains and pipes, but the Count( 
refused to approve of the plans selected by the Gas 
for laying the pipes, and the summons called on the | 
attend before the magistrate and state their cases | 
existing difference, and the magistrate was to detei\ 
plans according to which the road or street should |) 
up and the depth at which the pipes should be laid. | 

Mr. Ronan, K.C., said the only question at issue) 
the parties was as to the depth and the mode of ]jj 
pipes. In 1902 a serious litigation took place bet 
County Council and the Gas Company owing to injur} 
by,,the gas mains, being broken by the steam-rolle 
County Council, and the witnesses of the County Coic 
various depths at which the pipes should be laid, 0} 
they should be laid as deep as 2} feet. Mr, Colloip 
letter saying that the pipes should be laid at least 3 & 
The Master of the Rolls was of opinion that the re 
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yay years ago at 9 inches was sufficiently deeply 
sen trafic. This was a case of a new main, and 
111 to decide was how it was to be properly made to 
7 by a steam-roller. } : . 
17: Yes; and we must also take into consideration 
the steam- roller. ; 
gion: The heaviest roller we have is 15 tons. 
ra (continuing) said in this case the Gas Company 
ls the mains at a depth of 2 feet. Mr. Collon, 
or, objected to this depth unless the Gas Company 
ne County Council against any damage, or else to 
‘at a depth of 3 feet. However, if the pipe was 
¢the footpath it could be put at a depth of 2 feet. 
sles of mains all over Dublin, and the depth was 
| inches, and until the introduction of the steam- 
yiever had a break, and now 2 feet had been 
isafe in Dublin, and the traffic in the city was 
1 t was on a country road. 
1, consulting engineer at Westminster, stated, in 
©2onan, that he had large experience in different 
and of laying gas mains. Before the use of steam- 
tins were laid at from 12 to 18 inches, but after 
(on of steam-rollers the mains were laid at 2 feet 
at was to the satisfaction of the bodies in control 
~ He was of opinion that 2 feet was an ample 
fly. 
A Mr. Shannon, he said that if the mains he laid 
, were damaged he would hold the body in charge 
responsible for the breakage. He would not 
(; Council. 
ing, chief engineer of the Edinburgh and Leith 
‘tion, said his mains were laid at 2 feet, and they 
‘sllers without doing any injury to the mains. His 
<that 2 feet deep would be perfectly safe, and he 
‘uld be a waste of money to put the mains deeper. 
4ion: Do you ever lay mains under a footpath ?— 
Eblic would not like the inconvenience of being 
fhe use of the footpath while the mains would be 
«3 of laying. 
i: If they lived in Dublin they would not mind, 
-) well used to that. 
irfield, chief engineer of the Gas Company, stated 
inion, 2 feet was deep enough to lay a main with 
/any roads in and about Dublin the depth is not 
71 those roads are steam-rolled. He had never 


ate of an injury from steam-rolling to a main laid 2 feet 
eep. 

To Mr. Shannon: They proposed to lay this pipe at 
Stillorgan Park at a depth of 2 feet 5 inches, as that was the 
depth of the old main. If the main was injured by a steam- 
roller the County Council should pay for it, but he believed 
that the main would be safe from injury at that depth of 2 feet 
5 inches. 

Is Mr. Collon, the county surveyor, to have any voice as to 
the way the main should be laid ?>—I don’t know. 

Mr. Collon asked that the pipes should be laid on a 6-inch 
bed of stiff clay when a rock was met ?—-We have never done 
that. 

Mr. Shannon pointed out that in the case before the Master 
of the Rolls, it was decided that the old mains laid down by 
the Gas Company thirty or forty years ago were properly laid, 
inasmuch as they were laid deep enough to withstand the 
traffic then on the roads before the introduction of steam- 
rollers. The Master of the Rolls also said that the county 
officer was the proper authority to see how the mains should be 
laid. The Gas Company say that they would lay the mains at 
a depth chosen by themselves rather than the depth suggested 
by the county surveyor, and, in addition to doing that, they 
were to hold the County Council responsible for injury to the 
mains, 

Mr. Collon, county surveyor, stated in reply to Mr. Shannon 
that he considered that the main in question shold be laid at 
a depth of 3 feet. He asked the Gas Company to indemnify 
the County Council for any damage to the mains if they were 
laid at a depth of less than 3 feet. He thought the company 
would jump at that offer, but it was refused. The pipes should 
be better laid by the Gas Company, as their system of pipe- 
laying was about the worst that could be carried out. There 
was no proper care taken in the laying of their pipes, and if 
there was there would be fewer disputes about these pipes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ronan: Will you pledge your oath 
that 2 feet is not reasonably safe ?—I will not. It is reasonably 
safe, but I want to safeguard the county against damage by 
having the depth 3 feet. I say 2 feet wou'd be sufficient if I 
was engineer for the Gas Company. 

Mr Drury: What you mean is that you would not have any 
hesitation in giving an indemnity at 2 feet deep >—I would not, 
and if the pipes were properly laid I would have no hesitation 
in giving an indemnity at a depth of 18 inches. 

Mr. Drury: That is a very strong answer. 
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‘ Mr. Drury said he had not the slightest doubt that the 
depth of 2 feet 5 inches mentioned in the plan was sufficient, 
and he made an order to that effect. 

Mr. Ronan applied for costs. 
Mr. Shannon did not think that the magistrate had power 
to give costs in this particular case. 

' Mr. Drury said he had-and he awarded Io/. costs. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL TRADES. 


ON the 24th inst. the first meeting of the session in connection 
with the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute took place at 
the Institute, Dudley. Mr. W. Somers, in his presidential 
address, said a’ few words as to the best way to serve both 
masters and men. The first thing that every manager should 
realise was that men needed encouraging in the idea that it 
should be their aim and object to consider the employer’s inte- 
rest as identical with their own. 
that it was their duty to get out as much work as possible, and 
that the work should be of the best quality. In return for this 
the manager would be on good terms with the men and would 
appreciate their endeavours by paying them good wages, 
always bearing in mind that the best workmen were the 
cheapest in the long run to the employer. A manager’s duty 
was to be a proper medium between the employers and 
the employed, and to see no injustice on either side. 


He could safely say that their workmen to-day were 
much steadier and more sober than they were, say 
thirty years ago. There was no doubt that they were 


more intellectual and aimed at a higher: standard, but there 
was certainly a lack of seriousness and a love of pleasure which 
was detrimental. This remark, he was afraid, applied to all 
classes. Many managers would doubtless be familiar with the 
great rush there was at midday on Saturday to attend football 
matches, There was, in fact, a general laxity in the work 
during the whole of Saturday morning, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the prospect of the afternoon’s sport was uppermost 
in the minds of the workmen, This was a want of seriousness’ 
They did not find that this was the case abroad, where they 
were much impressed by the fact that the average ‘workman 
spent his recreation time in educating himself thoroughly for 
whatever business he had entered.. He did not wish to imply 
that men should have no pleasure or that the hours of labour 
should be increased, but that there was a need for more 


Workmen would then know, 


Se 
interest and earnestness being shown whilst 
We were apt to be too confident of o 
and to think that our neighbours ab 
capabilities and advantages. On the contrary. «> 
reaped the benefit of ouc experience, had ee 0 
selves to a high state of efficiency, and. their wi 
all the advantages of modern science and of tt 
trained and skilled in every detail  [t was n " 
ployers spending enormous sums of money oa 
their works if the workmen did not also fer b 
times by putting more energy and earnestness | 
work. He thought it was in the power of ever nk 
bring his men somewhat into line with regard Brie , 
but so many of them wanted themselyes more a 4 


men were 
Ur Own sy 
road had 


‘more mastery of detail and more thought for what \5 


to happen in the future. Great Britain used to be . 
shop of. the world. What was it to-day? He did mn. 
had not prospered, but our pace was not quick enou i 
parison with the rapid strides of other countries, 4! 
no doubt there was a degree of foresight and in|! 
amongst foreigners to-day which was not to be despi 
was the outcome of serious thought and earnest ob| 
and was bringing them to the front with startling rapid), 
must be met by us with the same serious thought ani» 
ness, and with a dogged determination that, come uy 
we would hold our own. One of the difficulties we hy! 
in competing satisfactorily with foreign countries | 
barrier of protective tariffs, but as that question was i 
generally discussed throughout the country he woul+ 
large upon it. It was certainly a question that 
thoughtful consideration, and he hoped that the eo}: 
consider it without any political bias, but simply on tt! 
loyalty, common sense, and what was the best for thi: 
Railway monopoly was another great difficulty w) 
British manufacturers had to contend, and he was at 
that the trade of this country would be materially held 
State took over the railways. A comparison between 
for carrying materials and goods with those of other ) 
showed results that were positively monstrous, In hic 
the only cure for this,so far as the Midlands were ci 
was a canal from Liverpool to London right through| 
shire. 

Professor Turner proposed a vote of thanks to the r 
for his address, and the resolution was seconded by \\. 
(vice-president) and carried. coh 
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always creditable to an Englishman when he insists 
ndicating his rights under French law, regardless 
2 expense or inconvenience which in consequence 
irise to him. This is especially the case when it 
‘3 to a tenancy, for Frenchmen commonly say that 
rire noremedies for tenants’ grievances. Mr. WILLIAM 
¢ AS WRIGHT, who was the plaintiff in a case brought 
¢: the Tribunal Civil de la Seine on January 1, 1903, 
k: lease of an appartement on the fourth floor in the 
¢Meyerbeer at a rent of 4,000 francs. As usual, the 
«ions imposed were severe, and he accepted them 
«ing that the other tenants of the mansion were 
irly bound. Hesoon discovered that the appartement 
) his seemed to be a music-hall combined with a 
(ag academy. The street is near the Opera House, 
eclass of music performed could hardly be termed 
ric. Part of the amusements consisted in striking the 
lind floor with sticks and hammers. Before a month 
passed Mr. Wricut was obliged to call in the 
if a Awissier, in order that he might testify to 
nnoyances. When the preparations were made 
proprietor, who is a viscount, as well as the 
cious neighbour were summoned before the Tribunal. 
» laintiff, who as an Englishman did everything in 
(style, engaged M. Ferix Decori as advocate. After 
rg the evidence on both sides, and taking a week for 
sieration, the judge ordered the noisy occupant to pay 
VRiGHT 40/. with expenses. ‘The proprietor should 
save been mulcted, for although he might not be 
t of the disturbances, he had in the person of the 
ive a representative who should have endeavoured to 
| quiet possession for all the tenants. The case is 
iting for another reason. Much has been said con- 
|g the rigidity, the invulnerability and other excellences 
: flooring in Paris houses. Mr. Wricut has found, 
great many other people, that they are not at least 
\-proof. Indeed, we consider that much of the incon- 
jice suffered was due to their extreme sonority. That 
ijefect, or as Pouonius says, ‘‘effect defective,” 
Jing of consideration in all cities where the flat system 
18 employed. 


Lae Essex is one of the most interesting counties 
Jxland and is so close to London, there is no doubt it 
ven made a victim of prejudice. It possesses a great 
«’ of soils, and, some. of the most productive in an 
(tural sense lie low. But many people suppose the 
'7 mainly consists of unhealthy marshes. The growth 
|. Metropolis as well as other causes are gradually 
(ing the old illusions about the flatness and insalubrity 
county, The people of Essex also are in many ways 
nig they are not backward, and a county of so much 
‘c interest certainly deserves more recognition than it 
(late received. One indication of the modern efforts 
,€x men to keep up with the times is to be found in 
rangement of a grand exhibition of art applied to 
Jactures, which will be held in the Shire Hall, Chelms- 
‘tom December 1 to 5. The objects of the exhibition 
() to stimulate the application of art to manufactures 
ist all sections of the community ; (2) «0 show the 
| produced by the students of the Chelmsford art 
ie and (¢) to raise funds towards the equipment and 
3 of the new Chelmsford art buildings. The total net 
cs, after deducting expenses, will be handed over to 
eS technical instruction committee for this 
eS Many of the elements which usually secure 
>s will be combined, Besides an exhibition of art 
|e of. various kinds, processes will be exhibited 
ration, and the students of the art classes will 
‘strate their ‘competency ‘in several forms.’ The 
Your is to suggest what is being done in the art school 
: as elsewhere in the county, and in that way to 
it that Essex can’ produce something else besides 
a Crops. Mr. C. H. Baskett is the art director, 
lt, FA, Fawkes, of the Red House, Chelmsford, has ! 


undertaken the onerous duties of honorary secretary. The 
president of the exhibition is the Earl of WaRWICK, who, 
with the Countess, will hold a reception of visitors on 
December 1. No efforts are being spared to insure success- 
ful results, and the anticipations of the committee will, we 
hope, be fully realised. 


THE Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society have 
been successful in obtaining about 1,650/. from subscribers, 
in order to enable an action to be taken for the purpose of 
determining whether Sir Epmunp AntTRopus has exceeded 
his rights as proprietor by enclosing Stonehenge with a 
barbed wire fence, by stopping some of the approaches and 
by exacting payment for admission to the ancient stones. 
The law of England upholds landlords’ rights under con- 
ditions which often seem to be inequitable, and it is possible 
Sir EpMunD AntRopus has done nothing which was no: 
advised by his counsel. But the public, or rather a section 
of them, naturally wish to be assured whether so remark- 
able a monument, which was for so long a period visited 
without any restriction, can be considered as if it were an 
ordinary farm building of which the owner of the land had 
come into possession on the expiration of a lease. No one 
doubts the motives of Sir E. ANrRogus in protecting the 
monument by a wire fence. But Stonehenge would be as 
well guarded if it were registered under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act of 1883, when the Office of Works would have 
to take charge of it, while leaving the owner’s rights intact. 
As there are eminent lawyers among the subscribers we 
may assume that a reasonable case can be made out on 
behalf of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society 
as representing the public, and the case will therefore 
excite wide attention, But we hope Sir EpMuND AN1ROBUS 
will agree either to the registration of Stonehenge or 
the acceptance of a smaller sum for its purchase than was 
demanded. 


Ir does not come with good grice on the part of water 
companies, who claim large sums on account of sinking 
funds and the like from the Water Board, to demur to a 
charge for ‘“‘supervision” in connection with making good 
a roadway. The Westminster Borough Council claimed 
894. gs. 8a. for expenses incurred in filling in, making good 
and maintaining in streets the pavement which had been 
broken open to lay or repair pipes. The Council had 
added 1o per cent. for supervision. The Company main- 
tained that the Council could not in law make a.charge for 
superintendence, but only for out-of pocket expenses. ‘The 
claim was to some extent made as compensation for the 
expenses incurred in keeping up repairs. Mr. Bros, the 
magistrate, decided that the Council were only entitled to 
charge for expenditure actually incurred, and could not add 
a charge based on averages. That could only be done by 
agreement. But it was to the interest of both parties that 
the work should be properly done, and therefore 10 per 
cent. had been added as in the nature of surveyor’s ex- 
penses. Whether ro per cent. was the right figure he 
could not say, but certainly something should be charged for 
this superintendence or “supervision.” .The Council are 
willing to accept the decision, but the Company are likely 


‘to appeal. 


THE city of Berlin is now raising a loan of 228,009,090 
marks, which will be mainly devoted to works of construc- 
tions Among the purposes already arranged are the en- 
largement of the gasworks and waterworks, improvements 
in market halls and abattoirs, electric tramways, bridges, 
orphanages, hospitals, lunatic asylum, penitentiaries, high 
schools, parks, &c.. The rate of interest is to be 34 per 
cent. Berlin ‘must be considered as a city which is well 
administered, and at a low cost to the inhabitants. The 
co-operation of officials who are connected with the army 
and elected councillors brings more unanimity in the 
arrangements than would be expected. Although the 
country around is flat, the water supply owing to the 
elaborate filtering is adequate for all domestic’ purposes. 
The drainage, with the sewage farms in connection, are 
successful, and ‘are often referred to as models for imitation. 
The annual expenditure is about 125 millions cf marks, 
including education, police, aid to the poor, &c. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T recent conventions of the American Institute of 
Architects it would appear to be understood by the 
members that one subject is to be paramount. In the con- 
vention at Cleveland, held a few weeks ago, the importance 
of Rome as a place of study was uppermost. In the pre- 
ceding convention at Washington the improvement of that 
city received most consideration. The offices of the Insti- 
tute are in the old Octagon House, which was the residence 
and executive office of President Mapison when the White 
House was destroyed by British troops in 1814. It is, 
moreover, considered by some to be the best example of 
city residential architecture of the period existing in the 
United States. The property, which has 22,252 square feet 
in area, was acquired for 30,000 dollars, and a third of that 
sum has been already guaranteed by some of the members. 
It is wise to suggest the advantage arising from the presence 
of the American Institute of Architects by an endeavour to 
improve the political capital of the United States. But the 
effort has not been confined to log-rolling in lobbies. 
Lecturers provided with lantern slides illustrating the 
schemes of the Commission have been sent to the Institute 
Chapters in a great many cities. The result has been the 
creation of a national interest in the improvement of the 
capital, and we hope there is also a sense of indebtedness 
to architects for their public services. One of the conse- 
quences would seem to be that in Washington architects 
from other States have been called in to design buildings. 
A Philadelphian planned the municipal hospital, a Balti- 
morian the pumping station, a Chicago architect the very 
important Union station, and a New York architect the 
bridge over Rock Creek. 

There were subjects which although they might be 
regarded as subsidiary had a closer interest for architects. 
One was competition. Hitherto the Institute was not as a 
body favourable to compéetitions, for it is believed that the 
best results are to be attained without having recourse to 
such contests, and the standing committee on the subject 
adopt that view. But it is insisted there is one supremely 
important condition needed in every fair competition, which 
is the employment of professional assistance for the 
programme and the award. ‘The assessor’s task in America 
is more difficult: than commonly happens in England. 
“Cuteness” is still rampant. One case is mentioned 
where a committee pledged themselves to leave the 
envelopes. containing the names sealed up until a final 
selection was made. The resolve was not adhered to; an 
envelope was opened and the whole business settled without 
any consultation of the professional adviser. The Institute 
committee refer to the arrangement adopted to secure 
selected competitors for the Liverpool Cathedral by seeking 
photographs and drawings of work which the applicants had 
executed. They say, “From this position it is but a step 
to select an architect in the same way; in other words, 
to let the competitors submit for judgment not studies for 
the proposed ‘building, but drawings or photographs of 
similar work which they have done, with such evidence as 
they wish, or the committee. desire, as to their ability, and 
have competitions decided on the ground of past perform- 
ance, which is, after all, a better guarantee to the client 
than a clever plan or a happy solution of a problem.” 
The committee do not appear to realise that one of the 
advantages of the competition system is the opportunity 
afforded to young and able men who from the length of 
their studies or other causes may not have erected build- 
ings of the class desired. A competition based on“ past 
performance” would be restricted, and some of the finest of 
modern buildings in Europe would not exist if that 
practice had been observed. 

Another report related to the schools of architecture 
which are found in different parts of the country. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology there are between 
ninety-five and a hundred students. The standard is 
rising, but it attracts rather than repels. In the Illinois 
College of Engineering and Architecture there are forty- 
four students in the latter subject and eighteen in archi- 
tectural engineering. ‘The number seems small compared 
with the 497 students in the College of Engineering.. That 
form of construction is known to be more prosperous than 
building, and it is supposed ‘‘that the average graduate of 
an engineering college prefers employment by a corporation 


to establishing himself in a profession.” The sc 1 
architecture at Columbia University has eigty-fo 
students. Fine art has gained the upper hand, 
school was lately separated from the department of :ppl 
science and is now entirely independent. ‘The prinipal 
the architectural school at Pennsylvania has invited <group. 
of practising architects to assist the regular staff 4 the 
subject of design, each member to give, during brtain 
stages of a given period of work, his personal critici/) toa 
student on a problem whose programme he has he 
prepare.. Eighty-six students attend the departn 
architecture at Harvard University. The nun 
students in Syracuse University was thirty-one. 
Institute committee remark :—‘“‘ A noticeable an 
gratifying tendency in all schools of architectures 
development of post-graduate courses, and the inciasing 
number of students who prolong their period of sidy to 
five or even six yéars.” The Pennsylvania Academof the 
Fine Arts have also established advanced courses oarchi- 
tecture which are carried on in the evening, and a| open 
to candidates over twenty years of age who have ‘ent at 
least three years.in an office or in one of the sicified 
schools of architecture. There are some schorships 
enabling students to study art in Europe. ce 

A subject which has given rise to much irritatior:mong 
American practitioners is the. designing of Govcament 
buildings. Successive administrations are eager tcave a 
special department of architects, superintendents ar| other 
assistants as part..of the civil service. “The bjldings 
obtained in that way are not always successful. Soietimes 
architects in private practice are called in to jrepate 
designs, but the execution of the work is condued by 
salaried officials. It is alleged that on those o/asions 
much is done to discredit the practicability of th archi- | 
tects’ drawings. A paper was read by Major SEysL1, of” 


| 
the. corps of Engineers, who has had experienctin the 4 
erection of public buildings. He is in favourof the 
arrangement we have just mentioned, viz. that the ichitect 1 
who prepares a design for a Government buildin;should 


be in private practice, but that the erection of the jilding 


should be undertaken by Government engineer) The 
selection of the designs he would confide to three minent 
private architects. The usual percentage would > paid, 
but the amount would be more liberal in realityjecause | 
many of the plans relating to engineering and suctural) 
design would be prepared by the constructive burtu, and 5 
fewer drawings would be required from the archittts, and § 
much shorter specifications. ] 

In connection with this question, the latest arrazement 9 


control of the buildings, of the architects elected 0 erect 
rations, 
e 


tect: goes to the school commission, and the reque! 
are explained to him. Mr. Srurcis has already c¢ 

the subject, and he knows the opinions not only | 
tects, but of the school committee and other Ais a 
about the work to be done. The area of the roms, is, 
size of the windows, the positions of doors, wardroes a? ; 
bookcases are all predetermined, and the aim 1s tojttain oe 
much efficiency as possible at the least cost. Mr. bee 
has prepared a_normal specification which 1s aspre iM 
possible. Engineers are called in for heating anc plumb: 


ing. The members not only advise the school “ere tb 


orities 


but, we are told, “go into the architects’ offices W 
drawings are in progress, and go over the deta} 
so that the architect making the plans for a sch! 
has the advantage of the best experts that the 
employ, sent to his office by the city, to instruct ae 
him; and the architect in adopting the suggestion ae 
experts knows that they will be accepted by the sch !:nOl™ 
commission.” The same system, it is suggested, UC 
employed elsewhere, and it is claimed that no mor! 
or suitable way to obtain the best results can b 


vere 
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y England the belief in equality of skill among all classes - 
architects is so general.and deep-rooted, it is doubtful — 
ther any commission of the kind would be allowed to 
ertits influence. . veut 
There was another subject which was incidentally 
i'oduced before the convention, ‘and which on another 
gasion is likely to be debated. An-important competition 
" arranged, and one of the conditions was that: the’ 
dhitects should express their willingness to give a bond’ 
n only for the faithful fulfilment of their work, but for 
ec pleting the building in question for the sum assigned 
fi the outlay. The New York Chapter came to the, con- 
csion that the entering into such a bond was:not pro- 
fsional conduct. But the matter was too important to’be 
t ited locally, and therefore it was brought under the notice 
the congress. i 
Jt is not necessary for us to describe the efforts of the 
/ierican Institute for the improvement of Washington; 
4tisa question which, to be understood, would require 
anowledge of the district. In 1791, while the land was 
aorest, L’ENFANT, an engineer, under the direction ‘of 
\ SHINGTON and JEFFERSON, laid out a city with straight 
sets placed at right angles. The positions of public 
tldings were first marked, as well as squares and open 
aas. The city has extended far beyond the original 
liits, and the intentions of the projectors were’ not 
moected. Washington is no longer a city of magnificent 
yias. It is now proposed by a Commission to make 
aingements by which great monuments can be. erected 
al other works, which will be manifestations of Washing- 
t’s importance as the capital of the United» States. 
ley would form objects which would determine the 
‘d2ctions of new streets. A vast scheme which will take 
a ng time to execute has been prepared. ‘The convention 
cae to the following resolution:—‘ That the American 
I titute of Architects respectfully urges upon the Senate 
al House of Representatives the importance of the 
a\ption of the plans of the Commission for the improve- 
mnt of the city of Washington as a whole.” What is: to 
bdesired is that the American Legislature will .endorse 
tt views of the Commission and of’ the Institute of 


A:hitects. 


| THE USHER HALL GRIEVANCE. 

T may be said to be a cheering sign to find that for’ 

_once an architectural topic can bulk so largely in the 
pplic-mind as actually to become a plank upon 
€)>tioneering platforms, which happens to be the case in 
Einburgh at the time of writing. Several aspirants for 
nnicipal honours have lately come before the electors, 
P dged in the event of their return to do their best to upset 
a ecree of the Town Council to the effect that the Usher 
Fill, which, at last, is about to become a reality, shall be 
digned by the city works department in place of being 
‘O:red for open competition. Naturally, the decision has 
ated a great deal of feeling in both professional and lay 
cles, and certainly it is not a novelty that coramends 
it If to general adoption as likely to, make for efficiency. 
Viether it is the right course to adopt in the case of the 
Uner Hall is another matter, and a point upon which there 
1s 00m for difference of opinion. 


| The whole question of the Usher Hall has beena thorny 
‘© in Edinburgh from the very outset. It is now. seven’ 
y ts since Mr. ANDREW UsHER, a prominent citizen) out 
ous public spirit and his love for' music presented the 
©” with a sum of 100,000/., in ordér to provide a much, 
aoe eeoniina adequate to the musical wants of the 
bie and it is also seven years since the battle, of 
apes began, which has long outlasted the life of the 
; ie donor, and which was not ‘even at an’ end when 
aateain Aol Crescent for ty sequesty ean coe 
flu - thee scent, ey subsequently ran away 
2 own decision in favour of yet another ‘site, at 
pee occupied by the Synod Hall. ' Bei Babson 1 
bes ee a Terrace site, as it is called, they paid 
: ate . Pe the bequest, leaving a balance of 65,0004, 
th limit Ree new building, a, sum which represents 
io f : a Is a strong feeling among the ratepayers, 
eh: ad cry for economy, that the total outlay 
7e scheme, the site included, must not exceed the 
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amount of Mr. UsuHeEr’s gift. Accordingly it has been 
decided to practise thrift by utilising the present framework 
of the*Synod Hall, but on the understanding that its facade, 
a cumbrous structurestapped by cyclopean cannon balls of 
stone, shall be improved away. 

The site and its treatment being fixed upon, the next 
step was to appoint an architect, and the Town Council 
were originally in favour of following the usual method by 
setting an open competition afoot. But after investigation 
they concluded that it would be wiser to entrust the design- 
ing a hall to the city architect’s office, not only because an 
outsider might pooh-pooh the foundations and side walls 
of the old building, but chiefly because they could thus 
hope to keep a closer grip upon the expenditure. 

Needless to say the decision has come as a surprise and 
a disappointment to the architects in the city; and the 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural Association has- 
expressed the feelings of his professional brethren when he 
said that many Edinburgh architects, and doubtiess others 
also, have been long looking forward to the unique 
opportunity of striving for the Usher Hall in the usual way. 
He pleads that such a competition, well carried out, would 
do more for architectural education among the entrants, 
whether successful or not, than years of academic teaching ; 
and he claims that something is due to a profession which 
has done so much for the beauty of Edinburgh in the 
past—a view which did not fail to find an echo, be it said, 
in the Town Council itself. In other quarters it is being 
asked whether one of the finest sites in Edinburgh, a site 
in full view, in the centre of a noble terrace of buildings, 
without an equal in the city for picturesque situation, balance 
and skyline, whether this site ought to be handed over to the 
discretion of a department ? Assuming the exterior beauty 
of the building to be a secondary consideration, it is also 
urged that in planning the interior all regard must be had 
to the decorative effect, and in the highest degree to the 
acoustics, of this house of music—the most difficult of 
problems, as appears froin the fact that one of Edinburgh’s 
finest halls is an acoustic failure, and a problem that 
demands special skill and science hardly to be expected 
with justice from a municipal department. In short, the 
consensus of opinion in professional circles is strongly in 
favour of allowing the work to become a subject of com- 
petition to be held under conditions like those which have 
succeeded in England. 

From the esthetic point of view, nothing could well be 
fairer ; but there are other and weighty considerations 
beside. The ex-Lord Provost of the city, who is. himself 
closely connected with the building trade, has said that an 
open competition would involve more delay than should be 
faced in view of the seven years during which the scheme 
has already been in abeyance; and he believes that there is 
“power and genius” enough in the city architect’s office 
“to provide an elevation second to none in the kingdom.” 
Further, the Usher Hall is apparently not to be the 
splendid pile of the visions of some who call for a contest 
open to the architectural talent of Edinburgh, of Scotland, 
of the world. There is not sufficient money for that; the 
Usher bequest is not to be exceeded by the fraction of a 
farthing ; and for this reason alone the authorities are 
supposed to be well-advised in tightening the purse-strings 
by allotting the work to the officials of a department in 
which, it is only fair to say, there is no lack of ability. 

Again, it is pointed out that the city of Edinburgh 
has been somewhat unfortunate in its past experience of 
architectural competitions. ‘Thus, in 1887 fifty-six designs 
were obtained in a competition to erect new municipal 
buildings, a scheme which came to nothing. Since then and 
of late the civic premises have been largely and successfully 
remodelled ; but in this case it was not the successful com- 
petitors who were appointed to do the actual work. In 
1896 another competition was held in connection with the 
great “North Bridge buildings” undertaking, and two 
“ promising juniors” were placed first in the award ; but 
here again the work was deputed to other hands, a repeti- 
tion of which policy has been seen in the instance of the 
county buildings lately completed. These precedents were 


costly to the city and not encouraging to architects, as 


those who are most eager to make the Usher Hall a subject 
of open competition must even admit; though they may 
plead on the other hand that when Mr. CarnzclE gave 
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Edinburgh 50,000/. to provide a public library, a fine plan 
was secured in open contest, Mr. Wareruouss, R.A., 
being assessor, and the building was carried out, too, at a 
price within the sum assigned. 

Of course, there are two sides and a grievance for every 
question, nor have we yet heard the last of the Usher Hall 
and its architect; but though the authorities are likely to 
cling to their idea of getting a home-made plan for tlie 
building, there are signs that something in the nature of a 
compromise between the parties will be effected by 
appointing a consulting architect who will act in conjunc- 
tion with the local department. 


PATTERN DESIGN.* 

N order to appreciate Mr. Day’s latest book, a reader 
| would do well to compare it with “The Anatomy of 
Pattern,” which was the first of what is now a rather 
numerous series of text-books. The older work is to the 
new what a geometrical basis is to an elaborate piece of 
ornament, for although there is a connection it is not to be 
traced without difficulty. It is creditable on Mr Day’s 
part to endeavour to render his book as complete as 
possible, regardless of the trouble to himself. But in the 
change we have also a suggestion of modern practice. It 
was not entirely an advantage to reveal the mechanism 
which at all times and at all places was adopted by 
ornamentists. The Gothic artists made little mystery about 
their diapering or other surface decoration. In the majority 
of cases a worshipper in a church need not be distracted 
by endeavouring to discover the relationship between the 
elements of the ornament. The Moors, on the contrary, 
created mysteries. But we doubt whether any but the 
craftsmen were able to realise, like the ordinary visitor to 
the Sydenham Court after reading OwEN JONES’s exposi- 
tion, that by means of a diagonal and circular arrangement 
for basis it was possible to have very intricate ornament, 
which became more elaborate and astounding by making 
the lines grow out of a parent stem. By adopting straight 
lines only the abominable checks and plaids which, 
according to Owen Jones, disfigured the human form 
became the result. But by correcting the straight or rect- 
angular by the angular, and the angular by the curved, very 
subtle combinations could be arrived at. 

Everybody may not be competent to design simple 
patterns, but all are in a position to criticise them. Women 
are now as able to pass severe judgments on the papering 
of the walls of a drawing-room as on the dresses of those 
who receive them in it. In this neurotic age it becomes 
almost impossible to avoid a sort of dissection of the 
pattern of wall-paper, and one often hears people complain 
of insomnia because they could not resist the temptation 
to discover the elements of the ornament in their bedroom. 
‘‘Who has not suffered in his time,” asks Mr. Day, “ from 
wall-paper or other patterns in which certain ill-defined but 
awkward stripes would thrust themselves upon his atten- 
tion? A design which appears to be quite evenly dis- 
tributed will run, when hung, into lines which slant in 
such a way as to give the impression that the walls are 
not true, or that the paper has been hung askew.” ‘That 
is a very common experience. There is, we fear, 
no remedy for it. Wisdom brings woe and knowledge 
care in room-papers, as in more important things. 
One consequence is that many people prefer to cover their 
walls with coloured papers that are patternless, or to 
employ the excellent distempers which are now available. 
Keepers of hotels and lodging-houses would do well to act 
in that way, especially in bedrooms. In the textiles em- 
ployed for dresses or for curtains repetitions are not so 
injurious. But planes when covered with elaborate 
patterns often seem to mock the eyes which regard them. 
The lining paper introduced of late by Mr. Day in his 
books is a flagrant example of useless perplexity, and is far 
less pleasing than the simple Japanese pattern which at one 
time was used. 


Adopting the old principle that geometry is the basis of 


* Patiern Design: A Book for Students, Treating in a Practical 
Way of the Anatomy, Planning and Evolution of repeated Ornament. 
By Lewis F. Day. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 


' figure of a beetle or a snake could elevate m 


; : TN) 
all pattern, Mr. Day treats in succession of the § ual 


triangle, the octagon and the circle, and he conclud 
part of his book by saying “‘the limited variety of sk 
upon which pattern is built is nowhere more plainly 
than in the way.in which, in the maze of design, w 
ourselves, no matter on, what path we set out, arrivin, 
and over again at precisely the same point,” Th! 
describes such aids as dropping, turning and ¢ 
manipulation of elements. A very important chapter \ 
of pattern planning in relation to technique, and ano!) 
on proving patterns.. There are others on colour, bc|; 
expedients and invention. From the last we tal 
following passage :— 


Inspiration comes to a man from without as well zf 
within ; every competent designer, you may be sure, nat 
an infinite number of studies both from nature and olc, 
But he does not work from them nor often refer toh 
except, perhaps, to refresh his memory by way of preli; 
to design. The sight of them before his eyes would 1) 
him. Spontaneity of design is only then possible whi 
idea, whencesoever derived, is, so to speak, fluid in a} 
mind—so that what his eyes took in as a fact flows out 

finger-tips in the form of fancy. Neither is it possible to: 
straightaway from nature. A designer acquaints himse) 
natural form, natural colour, natural growth and so for, 
especially with everything suggestive to him of ornamen| 
in designing he uses not so much these as memories ofl 
Just so much of nature as comes to him at the mome, 
just that in nature which comes unbidden is to the pp 
The rest is overmuch. Ornament can digest no more, \ 
with natural motives so with suggestions from old work. } 
has become so much a part of a man that he is no long) 
scious whence he had it, does not realise that it is not ¢ 
his own, zzat he may make use of. More than tha’ 
dangerous to borrow if he would keep alive in him the « 
of design. | 


Inspiration, spontaneity, derivative suggestions, ik 
on, do not necessarily produce the most perfect ¢ 
offhand. Mr. Day shows by a number of examples( 
motive which might be considered for the moment g) 
its kind can be modified in several ways with: advil 
We see, too, in one case that a form which original! 
sessed piquancy, if nothing else, becomes after cont 
tion and change ‘no more than a false start in dii 
Beau BRuMMELL’s laundress derived a good deal ol) 
from the vast number of cravats which had to be em« 
before one could be tied in a way which would enal? 
great man to appear in Bond Street without any} 
reputation. Designers, like dandies, must not, be afi 
spoil the good in seeking after the better. Indeed, 1 
be considered as the test of a genuinely happy thoug 
it can be converted into one that is happier. M| 
does not pose as one of those artists whose pe? 
guided by an angel. He reveals some of the 
of his studio as if he did not mind people be 
that he owed his success simply to his capacy 
taking pains. One remarkable design of his own’ 
was particularly adapted for an embossed — 
paper, showing great leaves and spirals growing into 
animals, is alleged to be only a freak of invention. ) 
he says, “creatures thrusting themselves upon the a 
would be unpardonable in ornament. As giving 2! 
point and piquancy to a tangle of scrollery, they 
themselves now and again.” In this case the animal 
seem apposite enough. No one who studies nature» 
prised when, on walking through rank grass{in one! 
English southern counties, a snake occasionally appes 
it emphatically expresses the power of the soil ar 
Vegetable forms are living organisms, but when lu} 
they become allied to animalism. ri | 

The designs express one characteristic of our agt 
denote that the days of symbolism, like those of cli 
are gone. In that way we have broken with the tr! 
which went back to a remote age. With the excep? 
the Royal Arms of England, forming a panel, the i 
tions, of which there are nearly 300, are mainly ada 
of leaves and flowers: We cannot therefore af) 
modern ornamental forms what WILLIAM Mogkis" 
the Egyptian diapers—that they are 5 symbols f 
mysteries of nature and religion.” The ambition 


time does not reach that height, and it is nee a 
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y time. Pleasing forms must now be presented, and 
js no longer protection for defects, because they are 
ysed to possess interest of some other kiud and be 
stive of higher truths. The designer has therefore a 
sr task than his ancient predecessors. ‘To be successful 
ust captivate the attention of spectators, while simul- 
sly he knows that the interest in his work is only 
yg. He must make his piece appear to have unity 
¢ avoid spottiness, while the details have to sustain 
‘iny. As he has to’depend on repetition it is almost 
jssible to avoid monotony. Even the placid Dutch- 
j found it necessary to make an effort to overcome 
jitony by applying colour in a freakish manner in their 
j:apers. The Japanese also seeming'y applied a 
y ering of gold as skilfully and as wildly. ; ) 

F does not always happen that the rewriting of a book 
s:cessful. The motive force of the intellect appears to 
\équal to such attempts. There can be no question 
) Mr. Days “ Pattern Design ” being superior in every 
o his “Anatomy of Pattern.” The latter can still be 
{|, but in ‘‘ Pattern Design” we have the results. of a 
j matured experience and of a longer and more varied 
«ce. in design. Mr. Day makes no secret of his 
tods, and in the pages of the new book the student will 
profitable instruction which is out of proportion: with 
-nall sum that’has to be paid for it. 


i 
} i 
| . | ‘ 

"E KING EDWARD VII.”S SANATORIUM. 


\) Tuesday His Majesty King Edward VII. laid the 
J, foundation-stone of the Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at 
¢s Common, about four miles from Midhurst. When soon 
=the King’s accession Sir Ernest Cassel presented 200,00¢/. 
t employed for some public or philanthropic purpose, His 
jity decided to devote the money to a sanatorium for 
(ers from tuberculosis. An advisory committee was 
yated to consider the arrangements It consisted of Sir 
|\m' Broadbent, Bart. (chairman), Sir Richard Douglas 
41, Bart., Sir Francis Laking, Bart., Sir Felix Semon, Sir 
ann Weber, Dr.-C. Theodore Williams, Lord Sandhurst, 
\-Colonel H. A. Lascelles and Sir Frederick Treves, Bart.; 
’. Horton Smith and Dr. John F. H. Broadbent were 
(ated secretaries, 
ivitations were issued for essays and plans. About one 
ed and eighty were submitted. The first prize of s5oo/. 
; warded to Dr Arthur Latham, with whom was associated, 
hitect, Mr. William West. Dr. F. J. Wethered and Dr. 
‘Morland were the other prize winners The proposals 
} successful essayists were described in Zhe Architect. 
hae) next steps are described in the following address, 
| was read by Sir William Broadbent before the ceremony 
| took place on Tuesday. 
“ay it please your Majesty, The advisory committee 
ynted by your Majesty to carry out your Majesty’s gracious 
-ton of providing for the open-air and sanatorium treat- 
1 of consumption occurring in the classes above the very 
) but unable to meet the expense of prolonged residence in 
Y€ Sanatoria, desire humbly to express their satisfaction 
{he project has reached the stage which offers the occasion 
ur Majesty’s presence here’ to-day. 
ie site, which after examination of many parts of the 
| ry they were able to secure, fulfils in their judgment every 
\‘ement for such an institution, and they trust that its 
‘tages will be apparent to your Majesty even at this 
‘lof the year. The extent of land acquired is 151 acres, 
lvas, purchased from Lord Egmont. To the south it is 
and covered by heather and bracken, while the northern 
igher part 1s well timbered by fine fir trees. The ground 
3 gently to the south, affording a maximum of exposure 
®©sun; the soil is the lower greensand and the climate 
‘ularly suitable. 
he building will stand at the elevation of nearly 500 feet, 
yi command a view over the valley of the Rother to the 
1 Downs. It will be sheltered from the north and east by 
: dual rise of the ground ‘toa height of 630 f 
falta: ) to ght of 630 feet, and by 
‘ Pine-woods, which will’ be laid out in walks suitable 
“€ graduated exercise which forms part of the treatment. 


) - = . °* . . ° 
‘€ west Is an open common with fine views, which will be 


d ae to patients who are convalescent and capable of 
big ne lage plans and elevations of the sanatorium, 
hited 408 y Mr. Percy Adams, the architect, have been 
bstructae pets Majesty. In order that the best principles 
ee land management as approved by the experience 
sing sanatoria, and new suggestions in advance of these, 
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might be brought to bear upon the institution, your Majesty 


offered prizes of the value of 50:2, 2co/ and 1co/, respectively 
for the best essays and plans, and, with the same object, 
members of the committee and the architect visited sanatoria 
on the Continent and in this country. The part of the building 
to be occupied by the patients will be a long two-storey build- 
ing. Each patient will have a separate room, and there will 
be a balcony upon which the patients can sit out, or upon 
which the bed, in case of need, can be wheeled. For 
the further enjoyment of open air there will be Liegehallen 
and shelters in the grounds. The total number of beds 
will be 100, and at your Majesty’s suggestion accommodation 
has been provided for twelve well-to-do patients, so as not to 
shut out entirely the more wealthy classes from the special 
adyantages which it is hoped will be afforded by the institution, 
Some delay has been occasioned by difficulties with regard to 
the water supply. According to the Geological Survey, water 
of excellent quality was to be found in the greensand under- 
lying the site This proved to be the-case on boring, but the 
water was laden with extremely fine sand, which would have 
interfered with pumping and rendered the supply uncertain. . 
It was, therefore, necessary to go elsewhere, and springs 
issuing from the same stratum of greensand to the north and 
capable of supplying €0,coo gallons a day have been secured 
by purchase from Lord Egmont. The water, collected as it 
emerges from the ground, is conveyed to a collecting reservoir 
near Henley Common and pumped up to a cistern holding 
160,000 gallons at the highest point of the site, about 100 feet 
above the roof of the building. It will thus be available in 
case of fire as well as for the daily demand of the sanatorium, 
which is estimated at 20,000 gallons as amaximum. The com- 
mittee desire to tender their humble thanks to ycur Majesty for 
the encouragement afforded them in their task, and for the 
interest manifested in the beneficent work placed under their 
supervision, a striking instance .of which is given in your 
Majesty’s presence here to-day. It is their earnest hope that 
the erection of which your Majesty now lays the foundation- 
stone may be worthy of the name it will, by your gracious 
permission, be honoured in bearing—The King Edward VIi. 
Sanatorium. 

The King, in his reply, said :—My lords and gentlemen,— 
It gives me great pleasure to come here to-day to lay the 
foundation-stone of my sanatorium for tuberculosis. When a 
generous donor, whom J regret I am not allowed publicly to 
thank, placed at my disposal a large sum of money for any 
philanthropic object which I might have in view, I at once de- 
cided to devote it to the erection of an open-air sanatorium, 
having been so greatly impressed with the immense benefit 
which institutions of this nature conferred on those suffering 
from pulmonary diseases Itis my hope that by these means 
the malady may be arrested in the case of nota few of those 
who will be treated in the institution; while I further trust that 
on their return home, by diffusing among their relatives and 
friends a knowledge of the infinite importance of fresh air and 
sunshine in maintaining health, the conditions under which in 
so many homes tuberculosis flourished will be sensibly 
diminished I note with satisfaction that the site which my 
committee have secured fulfils all the essential requirements of 
a sanatorium ; and I trust that the sandy soil, the southern aspect 
and the pine trees, which give protection from the north and 
the east, will assist in restoring health to the inmates of ihe 
institution. I am aware that this site has not been chosen 
without investigating many others, and I thank my committee, 
and especially among them Dr, Theodore Williams, for the many 
visits which they have paid to other possible sites in various 
parts of England. You have alluded to the difficulty exper- 
enced in obtaining a satisfactory supply of water and to the 
delay which has in consequence been caused in commencing 
the building of the institution. This was unavoidable, for with- 
out a proper supply of water an otherwise excellent site becomes 
valueless. Iam glad now to know that through the ingenuity and 
skill of Mr. Brough Taylor all difficulties have been overcome, 
and that an ample supply of absolutely pure water has been 
obtained. I observed with satisfaction in driving here the 
condition of the road leading to the institution which has ~ 
recently been constructed. The great rapidity with which this 
has been completed under the supervision of Messrs. John 
Aird & Sons is, I hope, an earnest of the way in which the 
building of the sanatorium itself will be pushed forward now 
that all preliminary difficulties have been overcome. You 
have alluded in general terms to the character of the building 
which will be erectéd. ‘As you have rightly stated, it will be 
for the accommodation not of the very poor (they are already 
being provided for), but’ of those of slender means who are 
unable to meet the expenses of prolonged residence in private 
sanatoria. A certain number of beds will also be reserved for 
more wealthy patients. I am glad to know that, while no 
necessary comforts which will add to the well-being of ihe 
patients will be omitted, there will bea total absence. of a’l 
luxury and of expenditure of money on superfluous appoint- 
ments. 


“tury A.D. 
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. After the foundation-stone was laid, Mr. Percy Adams 
explained the plans to the King. The erection of the building 
will probably cost 60,coo/. The contract for the foundations 
is in the hands of Messrs. Longley, of Crawley. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

HE annual meeting of subscribers to the British School at 
Rome was held on Tuesday. Sir Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S, was chairman. In the report for the session 1902-03 
the committee expressed their great regret that Mr. Rushforth 
had, in consequence of ill-health, not found it possible to retain 
the directorship of the school. It was largely owing to Mr. 
Rushforth’s scholarship, tact and ready courtesy that the school 
bad won the position it held in Rome, and especially in the 
estimation of the other foreign schools. The committee had 
appointed in his place Mr. H. Stuart Jones, Fellow and tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and considered themselves fortunate 
in having obtained the services cf.a director whose reputation 
both as scholar and teacher stood so high. Trinity College 
had elected Mr. Stuart Jones to a research Fellowship, a very 
welcome addition to the somewhat meagre stipend which the 
director at present received. The liberality of a friend of the 
school had enabled the committee to appoint, as assistant 
director for two years, Mr. Thomas Ashby, who had been a 
student at the school for the last two years, and for some time had 
discharged the duties of director. There had been four students 


during the past session. Mr Ashby had continued his researches | 


in the Campagna, and at the International Historical Congress 
he opened the first meeting of the archeological section with a 
paper on an unpublished collection of drawings of monuments 
along the Via Appia, which would be published by the kindness 
of Mgr. Duchesne in the Mélanges of the French school. 
Myr, Cuthbert Blakiston continued his study of the fourth cen- 
He visited Dalmatia, and also examined Roman 
v@émains in Austria and Germany, but unfortunately ill-health 
had prevented him from getting the results of his work into 
form for publication. Mr. McIntyre came out for the first time 
with a bursary from the University of St. Andrews. His main 
work was the collation of the eleventh century M.S. of Plato in 
the Vatican, with the object of defining its relationship to the 
Vienna MS. knownas “W.” His collation had already been used 
in the new Oxford text of Plato now in course of publication. 
The fourth student was -Mr, Webb, gold medallist and travel- 
ting..student in architecture:ofthe Royal Academy. Mr. Webb 
had. for more than a year been resident in Italy, and had 
devoted special attention to the Palazzo Linotte, the Can- 
celleria and the Renaissance tombs in the churches. The 
second volume of the “ Papers of the British School at Rome” 
was iL0w In preparation, and would contain photographic repro- 
-ductions of a volume of Roman studies by Andreas Coner, an 
attist of the beginning of the sixteenth century. Since the 
last report the library had steadily increased. Thanks to the 
liberality of Mr. Thompson-Yates, a complete copy of the 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum” had been secured. Dr. 
Steele had again presented a valuable collection of books, 
about one hundred volumes in all. The committee had also to 
acknowledge a second grant from the Oxford University Press 
and gifts of books from Dr. Hodgkin, Professor Pelham and 
others. Mr. Ashby, senior, presented to the library a valuable 
copy of Vasi’s “Panorama of Rome.’ The most important 
purchases had been those of complete sets of the “ Bullettino 
‘Comunale,” and the “ Notizie degli Scavi.” The committee had 
accepted with great regret the resignation, rendered inevitable 
by -his appointment as director of education in the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, of their hon. secretary, Mr. W. Loring. | 


Mr. John ff. Baker-Penoyre, the librarian of the Hellenic 
Society, had been appointed secretary of both the schools, The 
receipts from subscriptions during the year amounted to 546/,, 
as.compared with 477/ in the previous year. The total income 
for the year was 591/ The expenditure in England and at 
Rome amounted to 455/., leaving a surplus of 136/. ‘The dona- 
tions during the same period amounted to 362/, of which 200/, 
received from an anonymous donor, was specially ear-marked 
for the stipend of an assistant director. The total result was 
an increase of 248/. in the balance in hand. But the expenses 
still to be met were very heavy, and the future development of 
the school was likely to be seriously hampered unless a con- 
siderable addition was made to its resources. 

_ Sir A, Geikie bore testimony to the value of the school, 
even at its present state of development, to the English- 
man desirous of making researches in Rome or the Campagna. 
fie also stated that he had found the topographical work in 
the first volume of the papers of the school to be indispensable 
for explorations round Rome, and touched briefly on the 
reology of the Alban Hills, as bearing on the early history of 
Rome, 

Professor Pelham (president of Trinity College, Oxford) 
moved -2 vote of condolence with the Imperial German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, the oldest of the archzo- 


| 


©* 


logical schools in Rome, upon the death of Profe 
Mommsen. Touching briefly on the career of Mommsen, 
said that he knew no finer incident in the history of scholars] 
than the arrival of Mommsen in Italy. He came asa yoy 
man, with a slender bursary, and tramped through 
provinces of Southern Italy, copying whateve; 
inscriptions he. could find. When he ha 
collection he succeeded in putting it throu 
as the “I{nscriptiones Regni Neapolitani Lati 
that work became the model of the grea 
Inscriptionum Latinarum,” now nearly comple ii 
late years his relations with this country had been strain) 
but that was now forgotten. It was pleasant to think thal; 
his last published letter he had held out a hand of friends; 
towards this country. . Mommsen had always he 
regard for English scholarship. When a fund was be; 
established some 20 years back for the exploration of A; 
Minor, Mommsen wrote a letter expressing appreciation of ¢ 
many “learned rovers,” such as, Leake, that England had st 


or 


out. : oe. | 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND TECHNOLO(’ 
Monday a lecture on “ The Work and Aims of ¢ 
London University” was. delivered by Sir Arti 
Ricker (the principal) at the London Institution. He bejr 
by stating that a modern university had to concern sel ah 
teaching, with research and with technology. No one of thi 
could be omitted, and he believed that they mutually supporé 
and aided each other. The London University was bound 
its statutes to organise, improve and extend higher-educatr 
within a radius of 30 miles of the University buildings, ic 
the spirit in which this work was to be carried on was shcr 
by the fact that it was authorised to give degrees for reseal 
and to establish new faculties of engineering, economics {« 
political science, which was specifically stated to include ci. 
merce and industry. It started on this great task very spars\ 
equipped with funds. The Government gave them a digni\ 
centre in the Imperial Institute buildings and 8,000/. a yir 
which was carefully calculated to supply the actual needs of i 
University for the central staff and for carrying on the exami 
tions, leaving the magnificent sum of 1,500/, yearly with wi! 
to improve, organise and extend higher education in Lon) 
and 30 miles around. He did not grumble at this. No \ 
was specially to blame. The fault did not lie with the Gove 
ment officials, but with the English people, who in all matr 
connected with education, except elementary education, were) 
ever asking that bricks should be made without supplying) 
straw. However, the London County Council put aside an ant: 
grant of 10,000/ for the University, and that had enabled it 
start from the first as a teaching University. All that coul« 
done with that sum, and without further expenditure, to 0 
ordinate teaching in the various faculties had been done, 1 
results of the efforts which had been made were already tel| 
upon the number of students in the University. Since 1) 
the number of persons who had entered the University |) 
year had risen from 1,890 to 2,9c0, while in the intermedt 
examination the numbers had increased from 703 to 1,4 
But, though much had been done, much remained to be die 
It was essential, in carrying on the work, that the efforts of 
University should at particular times be concentrated on | 
ticular objects, and at present three schemes had been | 
posed. For two of them largeresources had been accumula‘ 
but not one of the schemes could be carried out until tls 
resources had been augmented. The first of these ee 
incorporation of University College, which had offered to p 
its whole property at the disposal of the University and fe 
its control. The University would thus be made at a su 
the greatest teaching body in London, and its position | 
teaching University, and not as a mere agent between 1 
peting colleges, would be secured. In order to catty oA 
scheme 200,000/, was needed to make the college ready Trt 
corporation. The Drapers’ Company had given ge oat a 
object, and altogether about 1c0,000/. had been raised. : 
the scheme was delayed for the want of another § 
amount. The second scheme was connected with eel 
medical schools of London. They were at present oa 
by the necessity of providing education im subjects ae ' 
physics and chemistry, which could be equally well es fe 
distance from a hospital, and they were anxious . ae 
University should undertake the whole of that wor ot 
proposal would co-ordinate teaching in. London, @ ‘ 
beginning could be made if 100,000/. ~were provide ae 
third scheme was proposed by Lord Rosebery, W Gh 
members of the University were pleased to know, was anit 
remain their Chancellor. There was at pre ingl 
opportunity for obtaining 4} acres of land at South ane 
on the site consecrated by the late Prince Cond 
and art. Two colleges, the Royal College of Scent a} 
Central Technical College were near at hand, and, ™ ©” 
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le to secure the land, sufficient endowment and the 
eration of those) institutions, a magnificent, ,college . of 
slogy could be formed. Large sums had been promised 
vate donors for this purpose, and the County Council had 
sed 20,0092. a year as an endowment if certain reasonable 
ions were fulfilled. It was understood that about 
o/, more was needed to carry out this plan also. There 
) red to have been some misconception as to the aims and 
s of the promoters. It was intended that the new College 
chnology should» be in no way hostile to’ existing 
sies for supplying education in science or technology. On 
pntrary, it was hoped that there would be the closest 
ms and mutual co-operation between them. It was also 
that the great technical societies, such as the Institutions 
(vil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers and others, 
1 be called into counsel, and when the money was pro- 
¢ would help in deciding how it might be spent. It would 
lbly be impossible to concentrate’ the whole of the 
4ced teaching in technology on any one site, but it was 
-npossible, and was in every way desirable, that there 
i1 be a centre round which other agencies. could be 
ved. The existing institutions at South Kensington, the 
ieighbourhood of the scientific and technical museums of 
jovernment and of the University itself made South 
ington the most appropriate site, and it might surely 
yped that the comparatively small’ sum now wanted 
lid all ‘existing agencies together would before long 
jund, Upon the carrying out of these schemes 
«ded, among other things, whether the University 
}0 be in reality a great teaching body or not. 
» wanted the London University to take a -consider- 
sshare in directing the allied forces of education 
iit the common foe of ignorance ~The action of 
iirsity College made it possible to accomplish this object 
j2arly period in the history of the University. He viewed 
{nxiety the events of the next few months. Should the 
ee for corporation fall through, which he did not think 
1 be the case, the scheme for a teaching university in 
1 would be thrown back half a century. It had not been 
bat wise to put forward schemes which, perhaps, could not 
\lised for a century, but the Senate had approved certain 
e schemes, and these, he trusted, London would do all it 
|. to help. “Slowly but surely the colleges and teachers 
dlrawing nearer ‘together and nearer to the University. 
i2‘great supporters of higher education in London had 
ned to assist—the London County Council, Technical 
ition Board, the City companies and charities, private 
(3, Trinity College and the Government itself But the 
son still remained whether this great movement was to be 
(2 impulse frittered away by the various obstacles and 
(Ities which must necessarily be met with in carrying out 
jreat scheme, or whether it should be something more 
in impulse—a steady stream moving in the direction of 
¢g the London University one of the greatest universities 
| empire, 


TESSERZ. 
Doorways. 


ye the Classical architects the doorway was always 
|, Square-headed, either furnished with mere bordering 
“lings or architrave mouldings as they are called, or else it 
}9 arranged as to give an appearance of construction, its 
= Jeing treated as pilasters with capitals and bases support- 
ic lintel, which is in this case often crowned with an entabla- 
- To relieve the lintel from the weight of the mass above 
{2 Romans commonly turned an arch of construction, 
| 1s, of course, the effective head of. the aperture, but they 
‘ashamed of the artifice, and always concealed it under 
aster or marble decoration of the wall. In the Middle 
‘doorways, on the contrary, where this construction is 
4, it is always ostentatiously displayed, as in the usual 
ays of Pisan churches, in which the mouldings and style 
| oration exhibit a very slight departure from the Classical 
'. When the lintel is freed from the wall above it it is 
Ment to call it the transom, a term implying a stone, 
' free above and below, is sustained only by its extremi- 
‘ind serves as a horizontal bond. Instead of the pilaster 
- the transom may be supported at each end by corbels, 
i nay be left without any apparent support. The transom 
etimes formed into a segmental arch ; this is a favourite 
| ce at Siena, where a great number of doors may be seen 
naged, and also occurs in the west door of the Eremitani 
‘dua. In the Gothic of our own side of the Alps the door- 
is often divided by,a. pier which sustains arches and some 
% and in the Flamboyant style the transom is a very flat 
IP The bisection of the doorway is not common in Italy, 
core * S. Anastasia and S. Fermo Maggiore at Verona, 
“sty: the transom is rarely found in England ; perhays 
“ages it carried have led to its destruction, 
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Verrio and La Guerre introduced the fashion of ceiling 


painting into England. They were well. calculated for it ; 


but 


Thornhill and Kneller wasted their time and talents upon such 


performances. 


the ceiling of Queen’s College Chapel, and the “ Resurrectio 
vestita” of Archbishop Chicheley in pontificalibus. Verrio set 
the example in England, as Michel Angelo in Italy, of introduc- 
ing real portraits under allegorical semblance, in which his 


absurdity was only exceeded by his malevolence. » Of 


this 


circumstance there is a memorable instance at Windsor. 


Verrio has introduced a portrait of Lord Shaftesbury as 


the 


demon of sedition, and the housekeeper as a fury. Sebastian 
Ricci’s brother dressed as a gentleman in the style of Charles II. 
is made a spectator of one of our Saviour’s miracles, at 


Bulstrode. 


At Greenwich, Sir James Thornhill has habited 


King William in armour, with silk stockings and a flowing wig. 
He received 6,685/ for the whole work, at'3/. the square yard for 
the ceiling and 1/. for the side walls, which price was adjudged 


to him by a committee of artists in 1717. 


It was stated in his 


‘‘ Memorial” that Rubens had received 1o/ a yard at Whitehall, 
and that Verrio at Windsor.and Hampton Court had been paid 


32 12s. a yard, besides many presents from the king. 


The 


Duke of Portland agreed to give Sebastian Ricci 1,0co/. for 


three rooms only. 


Verrio had impudence and wit. 
George Clarke, LL.D. 


} Verrio was the only artist to whom 
Charles 11. was liberal, and towards him he was ‘profuse— 


but 


One of the amateurs of architecture produced by Oxford 
was George Clarke of All Souls College, where the great 


luminary of architecture, Sir Christopher Wren, had likewise 


studied. Dr. Clarke was associated with Hawksmoor-in the 


plan of the new quadrangle and Codrington’s library for 


that 


society. The style is origina), more like Gothic than Grecian, 
and though capricious and irregular in the extreme, the whele 
effect is far from unpleasing. . Hawks opr universally mistook 


whim for genius, and a love of ornament for taste. But 


Dr. 


Clarke planned the library which completes the square of 
Peckwater at Christ Church, and which became the superb re- 
pository of Archbishop Wake’s and Lord Orrery’s books and of 


General Guise’s pictures. It consists of one order of 


rich 


Corinthian columns of three-quarters, and considerable height 


and diameter. 


The idea of this manner was supplied by 


Bernini, who filled up with apartments the grand colonnade 
which remained of the Basilica of Antoninus at Rome, which 


is now the Dogana or custom-house. In Dr. Clarke’s 
plan he had placed a turret like that at Queen’s College in 
centre, the omission of which no one will regret. 


first 
the 


One great 


character was intended by the architect, which is that. of 
magnificence ; it was beyond his talents, and heaviness prevails. 
In the library, hall and chapel at Worcester College, which are 
due both to his munificence and his skill, there is a greater 


simplicity and more success. 
have been more happily connected by a portico. 


Yet the hall and chapel would 
As a private 


gentleman well versed in architecture he must yield, in all 
points, to Dr. Aldrich, but he had more science if less taste 


than his contemporary Lord Burlington. / 
sented his university during fifteen sessions in Parliament. 
was appointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Dr. Clarke repre- 


He 


He be- 


queathed his valuable collections of architecture to Worcester 
College, including his copy of Palladio with Inigo Jones’s notes 


in Italian, 


Dr. Clarke died in 1736 in his seventy sixth year. 


Thornhill painted at Oxford the Ascension on’ 


& Lecture will be delivered by Mr. Hugh Stannus, ' 
F.R.I.B.A., before the Society of Designers on Tuesday 


evening, the 17th inst, 


entitled “Ancient Architecture in 


Egypt,” illustrated by. lantern slides from. photographs taken 


by Mr. Stannus, 


The Corporation of London have given public notice that 
the by-laws dealing with the demolition of buildings. will. be 
submitted to the Local Government Board for confirmation on , 


December 3. 
at the Guildhall. 


A copy of the proposed by-laws can be inspectéd. 


The Committee of the memorial to the late Archdeacon of 
Chichester (the Ven. F. J. Mount) resolved that ‘It is desir- 
able that the screen removed in 1866 be,as far as possible, © 
restored to its original state, omitting the gallery, and set up 
again behind the altar in the cathedral as a memorial to Arch- 


deacon Mount.” Mr. Somers Clarke will prepare the plan. 


Mr. W.D. Jenkins, of Birmingham, at the recent examina- : 
tion to qualify for membership in the Society of Architects,’. 
obtained a special certificate of honours and the gold medal. 


of the Society. 


He is the first to have attained this distinction, , 


to obtain which it is necessary for the candidate to have passed + 
in every subject of each section at one examination, and to 


have secured at least &c per cent. of the obligatory marks. 


" at once despatched, and the operations continued until the | 


as) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


Prosasiy there is no man living who would be able to 
say with any certainty how many reoms are to be found in 
the Palace of the Vatican. Attempts have been made to 
count them, but they all seem to’have failed before coming 
toa conclusion. When it is remembered that there are 


‘over 200 staircases, the rooms they fead to must be puzzling 
* from their variety. The outbreak of a fire on last Sunday 
“ evening ‘must, therefore, have excited much commotion, for 


it was easy to imagine that if the fire spread there might be 


"many people in out-of-the-way chambers who would have 


no hope of escape. The Pore evidently realised that the 
Vatican and its contents were property which he held in 
trust for the world and for posterity. Regardless of 


. etiquette and personal considerations, he promptly applied 


to the secular authorities for firemen. The message was 
received in a corresponding spirit. Men and engines were 


conflagration was suppressed. Some documents are be- 
lieved to have been destroyed, but so far as can be dis- 
covered at present, no work of art has suffered. 


One body of men must have felt anxiety during the 
fire, viz. the Commission appointed by the late PopE to 
make arrangements for preserving the paintings by MICHEL 
ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel. Lto XIII. said at one time 
that there was no man living who was competent to touch 
a line of MicueL ANGELO’s without injuring it. The Pope 
therefore wished to overcome if possible any necessity for 
restoring the figures. There is no doubt they have already 


- suffered, but restoration in the ordinary sense of the word 


ie 5 


‘the north and south sides respectively. 
compe, who beld the see for twenty-three years (1257-80), 


would be sacrilege. The late Pore accordingly appointed 
a Commission consisting of Professor Sr1tz, who has charge 
of the wall-paintings of the Vatican, with MM. Mannucct, 
Nocara, Gait, Gal, Boni and others, to investigate all the 
causes likely to lead to injury to the figures. It was dis- 
covered that the timbers of the roof of the chapel were 
decayed and it will be necessary to remove them. Iron or 
steel beams will be substituted, and precautions adopted to 
render the roof as little liable to danger from fire as 
possible. The large photographs which have been taken 
of the paintings reveal that the surface has been injured in 
several places. Indeed, from the number of years which 
have elapsed, by which the figures are darkened, not even 
photographs can always show all the injuries to the surface. 
MicHEL ANGELO is generally supposed to have been one 
of the most serious of men; but, as became an Italian, he 
was fond of a practical joke. In order to cause alarm to 
Baccio PrnTe.it, the architect to the chapel, who con- 
sidered his building to be enduring, the great artist painted 
a couple of cracks on the ceiling. The paintings have lasted 
for nearly four hundred years, and it would bea calamity 
if their destruction could not be resisted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL S?RIFS.—EXETER: ST. GABRIEL’S CHAPEL AND 
END OF BISHOP OLDHAM’s CHANTRY. 


~T. GABRIEL’S CHAPEL, with St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
S may be said to flank the lady chapel at Exeter on 
Bishop Brons- 


selected St. Gabriel’s Chapel as his burial place. It was 


“therefore altered in character, and it is- believed the chapel 


of St. Mary Magdalene was simultaneously restored. In 


' y301 it would appear that the two chapels were included in 


the painting “of the vaulting with gold, silver, azure and 
other colours.” In the course of the restoration under 


' Sir Gripert Scorr, the two chapels received much. atten- 


tion, and the vaulted roofs were coloured in accordance 
with the arrangement adopted in 1301. Some monuments 


‘ which were innovations were removed, and two early 


piscinas were discovered. The south window in St. Gabriel’s 
Chapel isa restoration ; the east window, in which angels are 


- introduced, may be considered as new. 


NEW ESTATE OFFICE FOR THE EYRE ESTATE, 125 PARK 
: ROAD, N.W. 


. I “HIS building has been recently erected for the trustees 
of the Eyre cstate, to take the place of an old build- . 


ing which had been used for the purpose, and which was 


about to be pulled:down. It contains on: 


a‘clerk’s office and private room for t 
room opening out of it, a waiting room and 
w.c. In the basement are stores for © 
coals, &c., and on the upper floor car 
The materials used are, for the walls © 
with red brick quoins and dressings, and 
cornice and strings, with sashes and frames 
and green slate roofs. The first design ¢ 
was prepared by the late Mr. ELzy Warr 
his death, but this was subsequentiy modifi 
was finally carried out under the superin 
H. O. CresswELL. The builder was Mr. ] 
GaLE, of Lambeth. ; 


Db 


BROADWAY BUILDINGS, READING, 

HIS building is situated in the Station Road, Re 

in the best business position in the town an¢| 

to the railway stations. It was erected by Messts. J 1 
Morris & Son, architects, of Reading, in order to py 
themselves with a suite of offices on the ground flo) 
ciently large for their requirements. Offices and \ 
rooms are also provided for several professiona); 
business firms. The building .contains 122 rooms | 
The upper storeys are divided into eleven residential 
The front of the building is faced with majolica 2 
bricks, supplied by Mr. J. C.\Epwarps, of Rit 
relieved with buff terra-cotta from Carrer & Co, 
Dorset. The chimneys are faced with Mr. ]. € Bowl 
buff bricks. The roofs are covered with local rect 
The glazing of the skylights to the studios and dry 
offices is by Messrs. W. E. RenpLE & Co, of Lic 


The hot-water heating is by Messrs. Renton, Gx 
Co., of Liverpool and Reading. Messrs. Cattas, | 
May, of Reading, have carried out the whole of the ¢ 
wiring and fittings. Messrs. J. EB. Lucas & Si, 
Brockley, S.E, have supplied the electric passeng 
which runs to all the floors in the building. The! 
worthy of notice, as it is a recent invention, and con 
the maximum of safety with a minimum of personalt 
tion, An unskilled person, by pressing a button, ce 
the lift to any floor of the building, then, having ei 
the lift, he can, by pressing another button, travel | 
floor. Mr. Gro. PitcRiM, of Reading, was the cont: 
and has satisfactorily carried out the whole of they 
including the fireproof floors and Staircase, ga, _| 

The perspective drawing from which this illustréc 


reproduced was made by Mr. H. F. WARING. 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE. | 


HE Hambro’ Synagogue, which is one of thi 
trations this week, was erected by Messrs. Co's 

Bros., builders, of Bonwell Works, Morpeth Street, It 
Green, from drawings prepared by the architect, Mr.) 
Sotomon, F.R.I.B.A., of 55 New Broad Street, E.C 
cost of about 3,700/ There was formerly ‘a synag¢ 
the same name in Church Court, Fenchurch se 
when this was removed it was arranged that a Bl 


the money which it realised should be devoted to b 


another synagogue where it was wanted, and acco 


the small building in our illustration was erected in a 
bourhood largely inhabited by Jews. The fittings | 
as all the rest of the building are of the simplest ¢ 
tion, There is a gallery for ladies’ accommodatt, 
sexes being apart, as is still usual in Jewish oY 
worship as it was in early Christian times. The mal ! 
facing Union Street, Commercial Road East, is 08 
bricks with red brick dressings and artificial stone ! 
and ornaments. | The heating work was done by F 
WontNeER, SMITH & Gray, and is effective: "7" * | 


] 
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HOUSE AT ESHER. ' als C4 

HIS house is built of red brick walls, and san 

red tiles were used for the roofs. ‘The half: 

work and woodwork to porch is in oak, white ee 
being used between the former timbers. | Ben 
all casements and are lead glazed. The floor of ae 
is covered with 12-inch by 12-inch red quarry tiles: 
builder was Mr. E. D. Hoses, .of, Thames Ditton, 
Mr, A. Jessop Harpwick was the architects gary eh 
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STITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


wing meeting for the session 1903-4 of the Institute 
hitects was held on Monday evening — last at 
‘eet, W., Mr. Aston Webb, ARA., president, in 


|. GRAHAM (hon. secretary), in referring to the 
tate Mr. H. W. Brewer, said the architectural pro- 
he country in general had sustained a great loss. 
was a man of great research, who possessed high 
yowers. His drawings were better known to the 
*s of the profession, but they afforded enjoyment 
his knowledge of Medizval work in England, 
(Germany gave an interpretation of the works of 
zn, and showed the spirit which they all admired 
, A vote of condolence and sympathy was passed 
}2s of Mr. Brewer. 
jease of the following members was also 
\-Professor W. H. Corfield, M.D., elected honorary 
) 1883, who died on August 26; Herbert Ford, 
w in 1870; A. J. Barlow, elected Associate 1880, 
11 Brooks, elected Associate 1881. : 
¢2ETARY announced that at the statutory examina- 
| the Institute on October 22 and 23 there were 
| ates, of whom five passed. The successful candi- 
fessrs. W. Godfrey Green, E. W. Lees, Arthur G, 
>erkins Stokes. These gentlemen were awarded 
Jicil certificates of competency to act as district 
‘Jer the London Building Act. 
/David Jenkins, of Sparkhill, Birmingham, was 
urtificate of competency to act as building surveyor 
luthorities. 
23IDENT then delivered his 


i 


Opening Address. 


(ond time it is my privilege as President to address 
‘urs of interest and importance in connection with 
‘and this Institute. But first permit me to express 
ll present have been able to take, since we last 
aange of air and scene so necessary for the due 
¢ of our work. 

‘ye last twelve months there has not perhaps been 
{king development to chronicle. Our work is of 
acter that twelve months is but a short period. 
thave occurred which may have far-reaching effects 
1, both as regards our art and this Institute, and it 
‘uty to refer to some of them in my address this 


<ls our membership, 97 new members have been 
lig the year, and we have lost 55 by death or resig- 
{ur new members, 26 are Fellows and 71 Associates, 
«ion, 13 Associates have been elected to the rank of 
‘ this is satisfactory as far as it goes, but you will 
sh me that it does not go nearly far enough; and we 
+ content until this Institute includes among its 
|1 reputable practising architects or, at any rate, 
| satisfied that we have thoroughly investigated and 
\far as is possible all reasons for this not being so. 
iter concerning the affairs of this Institute, which 
sshortly be dealt with, is the question of the election 
which, under existing rules, can hardly be said to 
\:ws of anybody. It is not very satisfactory to the 
account of its indefiniteness and uncertainty ; and 
38 so, I have reason to believe, to Assuciates, who, 
rally, object to find admission to Fellowship less 
in. entrance to Associateship. And yet it is by no 
sto devise a remedy for this state of things. It is 
i that everyone wishing to join the Institute must do 
s30ciate, but under our charter everyone desirous of 
;-n Associate must first pass an examination; but 
;dmittedly, many whom we should like to join us, 
| their age or standing, or want, of leisure, could 
¢asked to submit themselves to the examination 
jor Associateship. 
ithis difficulty to,be overcome? The only way that 
/eis to de as was done in the case of Associates, 
ste, say four or five years hence, after which, except 
|ceptional circumstances, entrance to Fellowship 
shan through the Associateship is absolutely closed. 
We this would make the Fellowship somewhat more 
{ittain would increase its value in the eyes of the 
and the public, and would, in my opinion, rather 
n-discourage membership . It was distinctly so in 
the Associateship, and I believe would prove to be 
1 the higher grade. 
this were done, it would be necessary during the 
| Period to open the doors to the Fellowship wider 
Tesent, so that no reputable practising. architect 
Join us should be debarred from doing so 
a question for the members of the Institute them- 


ttle, and the Council, Iam sure, would be glad to 
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hear a full expression of opinion on a subject that must affect 
the future welfare of the Institute. I hope that an evening 
may be found during the session when this matter may be fully 
discussed. * 

One event of. last session, that I hope may lead to good 
results, was the meeting of the presidents of the allied societies 
on the day after our annual dinner, when, together with- our 
vice-presidents, past presidents and myself, we, informally, dis- 
cussed matters of interest, amongst these being the facilities 
for architectural education at. present available in the various 
centres (especially in regard to the establishment of day 
schools), the question of the compulsory registration of archi- 
tects, the admission to fellowship of presidents of allied 
societies and of members unanimously proposed by an allied 
society. No resolutions were moved, but valuable information 
was exchanged. 

Another interesting event was the visit of Mr.C. F. McKim, 
of New York, to receive the royal gold medal Mr. McKim 
brought with him a large number of illustrations of the work of 
himself and his colleagues, and has left behind him, I am sure, 
an enhanced opinion of the progress of architecture in America 
at its best, and a pleasant reminder of the public spirit which 
is alive in that great country to insure the beautifying and 
ennoblement of her cities. May I also add that Mr McKim 
has left amongst those he met a very high appreciation of the 
man himself, his personality and a desire to see him some day 
again amongst us? 

I have to thank you for the encouragement you gave, by 
your presence in goodly numbers, to my experiment of informal 
‘ At Homes.” They afforded us an opportunity of seeing for the 
first time a large number of the working drawings, sketches 
and designs of two very distinguished architects, John Francis 
Bentley and William Eden Nesfield (which could only be 
shown in an informal way), and at the same time of bringing 
many professional friends together for a short time in friendly 
intercourse ; and they have not, therefore, I hope, ended alto- 
gether in smoke. I propose to continue the experiment this 
session, and trust you will again contribute to their success 
by your presence. One evening I hope to have the drawings of 
another eminent architect, the late John Loughborough 
Pearson ; and it has occurred to me that the exhibition, on 
another evening, of the water-colour sketches made by our- 
selves during our holidays might be of interest—painters of 
course being excluded on that occasion 

Another event in which this Institute has taken a keen 
interest is the acquisition of a permanent home by the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

It is a striking testimony to the high appreciation in which 
the work done by the Architectural Association is held that the 
Architectural Museum buildings and their contents should have 
been handed over to the Association as a free gift by the 
unanimous wish of the subscribers to the Museum, accom- 
panied, I believe, by the full approval of all members of the 
profession, 

But the Association have a serious work in hand to adapt 
the premises to their present and future requirements, in- 
volving them in an outlay far beyond the means at present at 
their disposal. Your Council felt sure they were interpreting 
your desire to show the intereSt of the Institute in the work 
and have voted a sum of 500/. towards the building fund. 

The day-school so successfully started by the Association 
seems destined in its new premises to work almost a revolution 
in our architectural education (or want of it); but as I went 
through the spacious courts of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the 
other day, with their full-size models of columns and entabla- 
tures, together with examples of Renaissance and Medizval 
work, I said to myself the Architectural Association are only at 
the commencement of their work; they cannot stop, but must 


-go on, and when they have completed their schools must 


complete and extend their museum, and we older architects 
must take care to see them through with it. It has been a 


| pleasure to the Institute for many years to lend this room to 


the Association. for their meetings, and we shall miss them 
when: they go; but we hope often to have their presence 
amongst us, for we need the energy and initiative of the younger 
men. : 
In this connection I may briefly refer to the question of our 
own premises, mentioned in my last address. I then ventured 
to express my own opinion that this question of premises, 
though very important, could hardly be considered an im- 
mediately pressing one ; and the question of a joint building 
has now been solved by the gift of premises to the Association. 
At the same time, your Council and officers have not lost sight 
of the matter, and it is possible they may have some proposals 
to lay before you in connection with this subject later in the 
session. 

Another event must be noted, z.z. the adoption and issue of 
a form of conditions of contract, which has been accepted both 
by the Institute of Builders and ourselves. (It is some indica- 
tion of the importance of this document, and the complicated 


nature of some of an architect’s work outside his art, that this 
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result has taken some eight years to arrive at.) This contract, 
while recognising the absolute authority ‘of the architect over 
the workmanship-and materials used-on the works, has defined, 
as far as is possible, the relative responsibilities and duties of 
the client, the architect and the contractor ; and though it is, 
of course, too much to expect that any document could be 
drawn that would meet every case that may arise, we believe it 
will be found of great use to all engaged in building opera- 
tions. 

The last Council election was made the occasion of bringing 
before us again very prominently the question of the com- 
pulsory registration of architects, a subject which also made 
its appearance in the columns of the Zzes, and in the list of 
Bills which were presented to Parliament during last session. 

As stated in a circular sent ‘round to members of the 
profession, it is some sixteen years since this matter was: first 
formally brought forward and a Bill prepared ; but in reality 
the subject was mooted by members of the Institute as long 
ago as 1854, and brought up in subsequent years, without, how- 
ever, any action being taken. [ mention these dates to show 
that inaction on the part of this Institute has been deliberate 
and intentional, and does not arise from any want of due 
consideration of so important a matter. 

For myself, I was honorary secretary of this Institute from 
1889 to 1892, when the question of registration was brought 
most prominently forward, and thus became well acquainted 
with the details of the proposals and the arguments for and 
against them. 

Those arguments appear to me to remain much the same 
to-day on both sides as they were then. Then, as now, there 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of the proposal, 
and I certainly do not wish in any way to minimise the amount 
of it. Then, as now, there was a considerable body of opinion 
strongly against it, and under these circumstances I venture to 
say, gentlemen, the thing for the moment is outside the realm 
of practical politics, for any experienced politician will tell you 
that Parliament would never grant compulsory powers of the 
sort proposed’ except at the general request of the members of 
the profession interested, and at present there can be no doubt 
that the profession is sharply divided on the point. 

I think I ought to say to you quite frankly, as your 
President, that personally I am not a supporter of the proposal 
at the present time, though I agree that the large body of 
opinion in favour of it cannot and must not be ignored. Evils 
there undoubtedly are which should be removed; but, 
personally, I would try every possible alternative before apply- 
ing such drastic remedies as those proposed by this compulsory 
registration, which I believe must be repugnant to every artist, 
whether a supporter of the proposal or not. 

I am well aware that there are a large number of architects, 
especially amongst those practising outside the metropolitan 
area, who are in favour of compulsory registration ; but I find, 
amongst the leaders of our profession, those whose work we 
admire and on whose judgment we rely, that they are, as far 
as I know, almost to a man strongly against the proposal ; and 
I say again therefore to myself, we should hopelessly divide 
the profession by pressing the proposal at the present time. 
Consideration it is bound to have, but, acceptance is hardly 
likely to be obtained by putting a pistol at the head of the 
Institute and demanding registration or our life. 

Remember, this proposal would not only register certain 
architects, but would decline to register others A registration 
which gives one man a right to call himself an architect and 
refuses it to another is a very difficult and serious matter ; and 
I must say I should be sorry myself to have to pronounce 
judgment, for while “A” may think “X” a good architect, 
“B” may not consider him an architect at all. Who then is 
to decide? 

I think I clearly understand the grievance against which 
registration is proposed as a remedy Put quite shortly it is 
this : an architect, let us say, in a country town is endeavouring 
to carry out artistic work and to uphold the honour of the pro- 
fession ; but he finds much of the work he considers should 
go to him taken up by others whom he knows are not artists 
in any sense of the word, and are untrammelled by any notions 
of honourable professional conduct, and have no right to be 
called architects at all. So he says let a law be passed that 
every man must pass a prescribed examination before he can 
call himself an architect, and then will the public be able to 
separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the grievance and 
sympathise most sincerely with my. friend, but I doubt the 
wisdom or efficacy of the proposed remedy: 

I would ask this question of those who favour registration 
Is it proposed for the benefit of architecture or architects? I 
know they will say and believe it is for both. 

Well, then, take the benefit to architecture first, as it should 
be taken. It will be admitted, I think, that good architects 
will do just as good architecture whether they are registered 
Or not; it will therefore make no difference whatever to our 
best architecture. Our friend replies that may be so; still, it 
will. prevent an enormous amount of bad architecture being 


perpetrated throughout the country by ; 
take leave to doubt this; I fear a Re en 
compulsory, though you would register muc 
also register much inability, That is the 
our friend would find himself worse off ¢ 
our building .(it- cannot be called.a 
speculating builders, auctioneers, &c, 
not now call themselves architects, 
affect them as far as I understand 
not be able to recover. their charges a 
law, but builders are not paid by fee 
themselves architects. They will co 
perhaps even helped, for . probably so 
them would work up and pass thee i 
their poor buildings under the full author 1 
Government diploma, and we shall see the: 
“Estate Agent and Government Architect,” and ) 
combinations. Will this improve our architect. 
friend ? : eee 
Then, again, we have generally thought a ma\y 
right to call himself an architect acquires thei; 
buildings he has designed and whose erection e 
intended. This is the test we ask of our own F¢> 
compulsory registration would require that het} 
“architect” by Government examination, proba) 
has designed or superintended a single building 
is putting the cart before the horse, and cheapenp 
architect. We admit Associates by examinatic 
seven years to elapse and evidence of actual buil 
becomes a Fellow. Suppose a man obtains th 
diploma and his buildings turn out aneatetac| 
happen then? In fact, is it possible to decide on |; 
aiman is an architect, or on the same evidenct 
that honourable name? | E 
Another difficulty is, What standard of archilc 
lence is to be fixed for the right of this Governri 
It must apparently be the same for the practition’ 
country district as for our larger cities. Ist 
desirable ? : . 
Again, I would ask, sympathising as I do all 
this grievance, is all this ticketing and docketir 
with our art? Protection is in the air, I know, 
t 


rash enough to express any opinion upon it. | 
that art has always been free. Let us not bit 
shackle it. An artist is born, not made; noj 
answers admit him into the fold, only his work. 
stantly being told that doctors and lawyers have | 
ment diplomas, and so ought we, and if we venti? 
that painters, sculptors and engineers have no) 
none, we are told that has nothing to do with it ; 1 
Are not painting, sculpture and engineering mori 
to architecture than law or medicine? Ia 
thought so. by | 
Then, as regards its benefit to architects, we ' 
this diploma is essential in order to make the la): 
the Institute examination, they say, is not suffi 
ment, and we must therefore compel them to coi} 
only say again I do not think so. The lazy mt 
admit for this reason had far better remain outsi¢ 
regards the benefit to architects, I would ask you) 
that if this proposal were legalised to-morrow, § 
the borough surveyor and surveyor, if members (| 
tion of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors’ a 
: 


exempted from all restrictions, and would : contin 
architecture precisely as they do at present; t 
architect would come to be looked upon more |) 
as a consultant, to be called in on very important 
and so a large part of the work, which is alrea 
encroached upon, would finally slip away 4 
altogether. It would also be necessary that all) 
themselves. architects at the time of the passinj( 
whatever their qualifications, would receive the» 
diploma ; so I am afraid our friend in the countr} 
receive no relief in his lifetime a 

The words of the memorial addressed to th 
1891 appear to me as true now as then :—® That | 
architecture would be a fallacious distinction, &? 
as a guide to the public and misleading as an ¢k 
efforts of the student.” And further, that “no les 
protect the public from bad design.” 

While saying this, I would like those who art 
the compulsory registration of architects to believ 
entirely in sympathy with every effort Eee 
architecture and the architect in this country, ane 
very account that I have ventured to discuss ti 
some length this evening. us, 

It See to me we ue first come to som 
amongst ourselves as to the standard to be set us 
defined registral 


is to be tested, and until this is 
useless and fallacious. : p bh ’ 
I am reminded of a story, you will probably 4 


’ 
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ipishop of London at one of our dinners, of an :{ history—the opening of Truro Cathedral, completed in the 


ning over a wall and watching two under- 
1 to induce a tortoise to put his head out of his 
+ out some tempting bait, but without result ; 
don quietly saying to those undergraduates, 
jak, gentlemen, you had better try the other 
would venture to say to you, gentlemen, don't 
id better try the other end? If, as I think, 
joability of getting what we all want—a higher 
rchitecture by legislation at the present time 
be better to redouble our efforts to gain the 
‘raising the standard of architecture amongst 
souraging the higher education of our young: 
ime superior attainments may make member- 
itute a recognised qualification in the eyes of 
elieve is the case already, to a great extent, 
2 but in the Colonies also? 
| rr, in a very interesting address on registration, 
¢ to question whether, when this Institute started 
ritees on art, literature, practice and science, it 
\ added a fifth on education, and I think he was 


everywhere the cry, and if this Institute is to 
Rah part in architectural education, it will: 
t depart, to some extent, from the position it has 
itter up to the present time. 

jel we have been satisfied, and I think rightly 
(ring to arrive at and suggest a standard of 


ication by means of our examinations, leaving | 


and education of students to others. During 
ryour Council had laid before them for their 
‘rtain draft proposals on architectural education, 
aody of well-known architects interested in this 
ya not at present members of this Institute, 
tvell-known names as Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
iby, Mr. Mervyn Macartney and Mr. Halsey 
Ise proposals set forth the proposition that 
stem of articled pupilage nor the training in 
41 art schools had proved satisfactory, and that 
1f the two systems was desirable ; that architec- 
yat present suffers from want of organisation, 
saken up by a representative body of architects 
snstitute—which shall be accepted by the public: 
11s authoritative. yl9 
Is suggested a preliminary course of training in 
\-kshops, and a subsequent course in the office 
f architect, an endeavour being made to co-ordi- 
into line existing institutions by the adoption, 
ivith these institutions, of a uniform system with 
ysuch as this Institute at the head. 


tag all details, which are, of course, important, 


j:a of the proposals, and, I believe, commended 
uncil as not only a desirable proposal, but also 
acticable one. 

|. having ascertained that the authors of these 
\l be willing to assist the Institute in working 
pointing some of their number to act on a 
Council have appointed an education com- 
‘nongst those outside the Institute who have 
iitation to join our deliberations are Sir Arthur 
9al of London University ; Mr T. G Jackson, 
{2 Royal Academy ; Mr. Sidney Webb, LC.C. ; 
ays, of the Board of Education; and Mr. Basil 
| hile the authors of the draft proposals nominated 
l Blomfield, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Halsey 
r. Macartney. 


littee has met and discussed the matter, 


and, 


a sub-committee, has drawn up and adopted a 
/3 now under the consideration of the Council, 


t to be able to do so early in the course of the 
(. We are encouraged to hope that we may be 
ea ‘the co-operation of the various teaching 
‘don in the scheme, and in course of time to 
) rations to the chief cities of the kingdom. 
P€ to constitute a Board of Architectural Educa- 
{pon it distinguished men interested in the sub-: 
inembers of the Institute or not, its main duties: 
= advisory board on the courses of architectural 
‘various schools and their examinations. 
“'me develops we hope to have the assistance of 
ey and to offer facilities to their members to 
the advantages of these improved methods of 
first and foremost we hope to unite in one great 
mprovement of the education of our younger: 
pve them advantages we sorely miss ourselves. 
ist apologise for having detained you so long on 
la pe on such an occasion as this, leaving me 
aut little time to deal with architectural matters 
(al interest, 


ear has seen some notable events in architectural 


i 
1 i 


) therefore in a position to bring it before you,) 


course of fifteen years, with the exception of its western: towers; 
the selection of a design for the new cathedral of Liverpool ; 
the opening up of a large portion of the Strand improvement 
by the London County Council, and the erection of an im- 
portant building on a portion of its site; the adoption of a 
design by the same body for the new Vauxhall Bridge ; and the 
selection of a design for the great University at Cardiff. Further 
progress has been made with the great Government buildings 
in Whitehall and elsewhere, including, it is understood, the 
purchase of the remainder of the Great George Street site ; 
while the Government have completed their great Post Office 
building at West Kensington. 

The widening of London Bridge is in full progress, and 
the temporary covered footways on either side suggest what 
picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would be to our 
bridges. These, the most exposed portions of our roadways, 
cannot. be crossed in wet and windy weather without great 
discomfort, which those covered ways would entirely obviate. 

. A note of warning greatly affecting London has been 
sounded during the last few days by the advertising for sale, for 
building purposes, three of the principal squares in Kensington, 
which, if carried out, would greatly interfere with the amenities 
and healthfulness of the royal borough; and if the same process 
were carried through London it is almost impossible to realise 
the havoc that would be wrought. Fancy Berkeley Square, 
Belgrave and Eaton Squares, Bloomsbury and Gordon Squares, 
and many others, all covered with huge blocks of flats. This, 
of course, is not likely to happen at present; but as long as 
they are in private hands it might happen at any time. 

Gardens with the backs of houses looking upon them are 
not so vulnerable, as they are difficult of access and the houses 
themselves have considerable rights over them. I was myself 
offered the freehold of one of these gardens as a free gift some 
years ago, the owner being anxious to be free of its manage- 
ment and maintenance. But these gardens, as I pointed out 
last year, do not give to London what the squares do—a sight 
of grass, trees and sometimes flowers, True, they might be 
kept much better than they are and be made much brighter 
than they are, but as they are we are grateful for them. It has 
been suggested that Parliament should obtain. some control 
over these open spaces, which would not interfere with land- 
lords and frontagers’ rights, beyond the disability of covering 
them with buildings ; and we must earnestly hope that Parlia- 
ment-and the County Council will lay their heads together to 
this: end. 

It has been my good fortune to see Truro Cathedral since 
it was completed, and all who have done so will, I am sure, 
agree with me that the new nave is a noble addition to the 
building, and that, accepting the literal use of a previous style 
in which its designer was so thorough a master, the result is 
impressive and worthy of the great effort made by Cornishmen 
for its erection. The deflection of the main axis of the nave, 
some 6 feet, I believe, in a length of 300 feet, and mainly 
caused by the necessities of the site, lends, I cannot doubt, 
advantage to the general effect, both internally and externally. 
Externally one could wish the material had been entirely 
granite, but probably the cost of this would have been prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

Since last we met Liverpool has also decided upon a 
cathedral, designed on Medizval lines by a young man bearing 
an honoured name in the architectural world, whose success 


‘must be a matter of encouragement to young men, and demon- 


strates once again the immense opportunities opened to young 
architects of ability by the competition system. It does not 
come within my province at this stage to refer critically to the 
design, but I am sure you will join with me in wishing Mr. 
Gilbert Scott success in his great and responsible undertaking. 


.The appointment of Mr. Bodley, one of the assessors, as joint 


architect with Mr. Scott to carry out the work is contrary to our 
“ Suggestions,” and must not be looked upon as a precedent. 
The circumstances were very exceptional. I understand it wat 
done with the complete concurrence of Mr. Scott, and was only 


‘agreed to by Mr. Bodley after great pressure had been pus 


upon him, and when it became evicent that the award would 
otherwise be put aside. ] 
While on the subject of our streets, we may be permitted to 


- wonder what is to be the end of the forest trees planted on the 


verge of so many of our footways, delightful when young, but 
now they are up to the tops of our houses rather darkening and 
obstructing to the view of handsome buildings. The huge 
electric standards, also, now being planted down the centre of 
our streets, seem to require immediate attention, both as 
regards position, design, and the» curious colour they are 
painted. 

The visit of Mr. McKim last summer naturally brought 
into prominence American practice in matters connected with 
our art, and especially with the control exercised in America 
over public improvements, and he left in our library a book 
containing a report which deals with the improvement of 
Washington by laying it out on a large and comprehensive 
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scale. I commend a study of this book to all interested—and 
what architect is not ?—in the laying out and improvement of 
our great cities. | 

This book recounts how a small body of experts were 


appointed to prepare and submit a general plan for the de-' 


velopment of the entire park system of the district. This com- 
mittee, I understand, virtually put aside their large and profit- 
able private work for nearly a year and devoted their time and 
experience to the service of the nation, a sacrifice made without 
any pecuniary reward. ’ 

The committee consisted of two architects, Mr. Burnham 
and Mr. McKim, a leading sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, and Mr. 
Olmsted, whose name is identified with what is best in garden 
architecture in America. 

For the proceedings of this committee I must refer you to 
their report, merely stating here that a short tour to the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe was made, and then a comprehensive 
plan for the laying out of Washington was produced and laid 
down on the noblest and grandest lines fully illustrated by 
drawings and models. 

The committee describe the realisation of the scheme asa 
stupendous task, much greater than any. one generation can 
hope to accomplish, but they add that the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation with which the plans have been received by the 
officers of the Government, the committees of Congress and 
the public generally makes it practically certain that the 
development of the national capital will be prosecuted on the 
lines proposed. 

Since this was written I understand a large sum has been 
voted, which will enable a substantial start to be made. 

Again, at our annual dinner I ventured to give some 
particulars of a commission appointed under the charter of 
New York, composed of experts, who also act without fee or 
advice in all art matters in connection with New York. 

This is carrying out to some extent the more complete 
system in existence in France, where the care of all public 
buildings in Paris is entrusted to (1) the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts; (2) the Minister of Justice and 
Public Worship ; (3) the Prefect of the Seine; and (4) the 
Prefect of Police. Each of these Ministers is advised by a 
council mainly formed of architects of distinction. The duties 
and constitution of these councils are very fully set out' in a 
book by our late secretary, William H. White, entitled 
“‘ Architecture and Public Buildings,” published in 1884, which 
contains a great deal of most interesting information on this 
subject. It is under this direction that Paris as we see it to-day 
has been produced, and the same system is followed all over 
France. As the author says:—“ None having an under- 
standing of these matters can traverse Paris without feeling 
that the authority which initiates and controls the great works 
of architecture in that capital is a real and competent 
authority, to which the State turns for guidance and on whose 
judgment the Parisians rely.” 

Every public building throughout France, great or small, 
has an architect attached to it, and, where necessary, an 
assistant architect, who, commencing in some humble capacity 
at the Council of Civil Buildings, in, due time is admitted as 
assistant to this board or council, which gives him right of 
presentation to a public building in course of construction, as 
subordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, spends his 
days on the works, and may rise, if he conducts himself well, 
to be assistant architect or joint architect toa building, and 
ultimately architect-in-chief. In course of time he is summoned 
to take the place of councillor on one of the various boards, 
and ultimately the Academy of Fine Arts, who educated him, 
will hear of him again, and finally elect him to their body. 

Thus the State not only assists in providing an efficient 
system of architectural education, but also provides itself with 
an efficient body of trained architects to undertake its public 
buildings, all working on a well-defined tradition, and pro- 
ducing works of great excellence which we cannot but admire. 
I do not propose to compare these systems with the course 
adopted in this country, partly because you are all well aware 
what that is, and also because I am afraid the comparison 
could hardly be in favour of this country. Not that I mean for 
a moment that the French system in its entirety would be suit- 
able here. It tends, no doubt, to a loss of individuality, which 
would hardly be tolerated here, for though we talk a good deal 
of working on traditional lines, I am not sure whether we have 
yet learnt the lesson of sinking our own individuality sufficiently 
to do so. 

_ I have mentioned these systems in force in France and 
America to draw attention one more, as 1 ventured to do last 
year, to the pressing need there seems to be in Great Britain, 
and which I think most of us feel, for some authority to whom 
schemes of public improvements should be submitted, not 
necessarily for sanction, but for consultation and advice The 
work could hardly be entrusted to any single individual, but 
there would surely be no difficulty in finding men of skill, 
taste and authority enough, and with patriotism enough, to 
form such a commission as that established in New York, and 


ing designs, with every intention, we fully believe, 


‘have so long preached to them the beauty of old wo 


on the same terms, if asked to dos 
ment. ; ae. 
And how enormously such a 
nands of the authorities carrying out 
architects designing them; public con 
creased, and schemes would be ex 

either dropped altogether or carried throu 
way as a compromise—a method desirable” 
concerns of life, but alsolutely fatal : 
The essence of a work of art is its. 
compromise can find no place. I d 
high finish ‘or elaboration, but the expression of a c\ 
take something away:from it or add something mal 
it and it is. destroyed as a work of art, and thh 
understood as. regards painting and sculpture (fq 
venture either to add to or take away from a fin 
is in no way understood or recognised as regan | 
A house is designed to stand on a broad terrace, { 
cut out and surprise expressed that the house doe 
was expected. A building is arranged with certain 
which are entirely omitted, or in matters of Getail't 
are divided with bars giving scale toa building; al 
cut out. aes } 
But I have wandered from my subject, viz, | 
some authority to whom to refer our public jj 
schemes. A case in point has lately arisen 44 
first raised by Mr. Hamo: Thornycroft, on the a 
the eastern end of the Strand Improvement schen| 
have taken part in that controversy will acknowleca 
consideration shown by the London County Co) 
matter, first, by putting up boards to show the F 
posals ; and, secondly, by inviting representati's 
Council to meet their committee and discuss the nt 
spot, which we did with great advantage I beli- 
sides. But now who is to decide on the merits of} 
plans? Would not the deliberate opinion of an { 
body carry great weight with the public, who I 
willing enough to pay if assured they will thereb 
| 


thing? Since these words were in print the Cor 
has decided, and we have been officially informe 
opinion of the Council not one of the proposals ri 
ing that I presume of their own adviser) offers suffiz 
tages to justify the Council in incurring the great ex: 
would be involved in increasing the already adequa' 
feet) of the portion of the thoroughfare in question ; 
appeared to many brought up to consider such A 
opportunity is lost to London. Public bodies ap»: 
sider that the point on which all matters of publicit 
is finally to be settled is the one of cost. No \ 
good the suggestion, if it can be shown to cost 
doomed. In other countries, where land in grit 
equally costly, it is recognised that Spee ness 
bear interest to a city higher than gold, by incz 
dignity of its life, the pride of its citizens and the ‘ 
beauty that cannot fade. The decision may be r! 
be wrong. My point is, and 1 speak with all resjp 
satisfied with the competency of the tribunal t( 
important a matter ? Ree i 
Then again the solution of the Vauxhall Bri 
which dragged on for so long, and was so happi) 
soon as collaboration between engineer and architt; 
blished, would have been still ‘further greatly acc? 
there been some such commission to which the rt 
have been referred. Pls one 
Again, there is that most thorny question of th\ 
the great new street from Holborn to the Strand” 
mittee of the London County Council paid us the) 
of consulting us in the early stages, while the layin? 
street was under consideration, and also with regal! 


the accepted one through; but nothing has been > 
and this, as we firmly believe, not from want of wil) 
of the committee and officials, but from want of pV 
the strong opinion of a generally recognised comp* 
rity would have supplied. ie 
Gentlemen, I venture to think the formation f 
authority should be advocated by this Institute, in? 
with the public bodies concerned, and that final 
might be done to place this matter on a more’ 
basis. The interest that architects naturally take r 
and London in particular, is my reason for bringing 
’ The public are singularly apathetic im othe m 


have apparently taken our view and regard moder? 
comparative indifference. They resent, and no ee 
cases rightly, the least interference with ancient mt 
treat with unconcern the vast modern Sat 
place in our cities. The study of the past, vs 
student, essential for instruction, and ee ee | 
must not take the place—for us, at least eye ral 
present and future. Last century was Da ee 
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tion ; let us now show the result of our studies and along the streets, a most important question was raised. What 


and progress. Let us see that our 
| beautiful, as beautiful.as we can make them, and 
that tells of our time ; not original, perhaps, but 
‘ctive ; let us see that they meet the present com- 
sien that they are well, placed for sun and 


jne in action 


. wholesome, gladdening ; that we put something 
into them, in order that they may give out 
o others, and let us. remember how great 
jlity rests upon us architects. in our work. 
(essing the Architectural Association, once said :-— 
) uliar_ importance and responsibility are attached 
1, when you consider its permanence and the multi- 
Hn it is addressed. We frequently are led by wise 
nsider, what responsibility may sometimes attach 
)ch yet, the chance is, will be heard by few and 
soon as heard. But none of your words will be 
¢ and none will be forgotten for five or six hundred 
y build well. You will talk to all who pass by. . . 
(e sympathies, those freaks of fancy, those jests in 
-cupy mind after mind of utterly countless multi- 
ter you are gone; you have not, like authors, to 
hearing or to fear oblivion. Do but build large 
«carve boldly enough, and all the world will hear 
nnot choose but look.” 
en, resolve that we will go straight forward, adding 
(ething to the great story of our noble art. 


(rests of the ages at to-morrow’s door, © 

hy shrink we? The long track behind us lies, 
| : 

ie lamps gleam, and the music throbs before 
(dding us enter 5 and I count him wise 

ho loves so well man’s noble memories ; 

je needs must love man’s nobler hopes yet more. 


\inDSOR, who had been elected an honorary Asso- 
) posing a vote of thanks to the President for his 
tunked the Institute for the honour they had 
yon him in electing hima member. He said he 
nesitated to address them further had the President 
i subject from a more technical point of view. 
.as made in the early part of the address to certain 
ich dealt with the administration of the Institute and 
(istration of architects, matters on which he (the 
\ald not express an opinion. Towards the end the 
ferred to much which did not affect the Institute of 
silone, but which affected very deeply indeed the 
yation of the kingdom, who had their own share in 
‘tural work of the great towns and cities. The 
sof having some recognised body of competent 
/) could be referred to, and who could advise those 
sponsible for obtaining designs for the buildings in 
|, was most important to the world in general. In- 
1 been given of the proceedings in other countries, and 
jthat the example of the United States was one of 
sal importance. The Americans had proved that 
rey need not apply to their Treasury for the 
| of any money in obtaining the advice which they 
| foremost architects and artists of America gladly 
lir time and abilities freely to help the State in this 
).. He did not doubt for one moment that the 
‘tists in all branches in this country would not 
(zive their services to the State in such honourable 
, don had suffered terribly in the past from the want 
iview of what the designs should be which should 
(: chief architectural works and make the great city 
=. He referred to a part of London which perhaps 
+7 under the jurisdiction of the Government, namely, 
| Surely they felt now that if the designs and the 
valing with Whitehall had from the very commence- 
© erection of the public offices been laid out on 
js with really a fine scheme, a most magni- 
jroach to the Houses of Parliament would 
¢ made. The blame was surely not in any way 
‘to the architects, but to those who had 
(them He was in absolute sympathy with the 
\¢ President when he hoped that some such body of 
1 persons should have a voice in laying-out on a large 
streets and the buildings of London, He had no 
/ay anything beyond expressing his personal con- 
ut if the views which the President had expressed 
{ opinions of the Council and the Institute, as he 
aey were, he would gladly undertake to lay them 
ty Government. Reference had been made to the 
{the new University College at Cardiff, and it was a 
| ortunity for him to say how deeply grateful he was to 
‘chitects who had assisted them in South Wales to 
igns for so important a structure. The pity was they 
money enough as yet to erect one portion of the 
ry they hoped South Wales would soon provide 
: PS the fulfilment of the whole scheme. With 
the trees which had been planted in London 


was to be the future of forest trees when their growing in 
streets tended to so much pruning out? The trees should be 
subservient to the architecture, but it was impossible to grow 
forest trees with branches as they listed ; they were suitable in. 
open spaces and parks, but not: generally as surroundings to 
architectural buildings. Trees in London suffered from the 
smoke ; the hardiest was the plane, and this made it the most 
suitable for their streets. He had seen an anxious letter in the 
newspapers that there was an idea that the Office of Works. 
and the Gcvernment were going to make a new road across 
the Green Park which would sadly destroy the whole beauty 
of the park. There was no intention whatever, so far as he 
knew, to construct such a road. That wouid be a very im- 
portant new work, which surely could not be carried out until 
it was sufficiently considered by Parliament and by all London 
people. There was no intention whatever, in connection with 
the late Queen’s memorial, to cut a new road across the park. 
Mr. H. T. HARE, who seconded the vote of thanks, said it 
was highly gratifying to hear the very sympathetic way in 
which the President had referred to the work of the Archi- 
tectural Association. The relations between the Institute and 
the Association were becoming more and more intimate, and 
now that they had the opportunity of removing to a new home 
in Tufton Street, Westminster, they valued the more the 
counsel and advice of the Institute. The educational work of 
the Association appealed to all architects They were 
endeavouring to remedy by teaching in an architectural day- 
school the training of young architects under the pupilage 
system, and the new work promised to benefit the profession. 
Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD supported the motion. 


STREET ENGINEERING IN LIVERPOOL. 
HE following evidence was given by Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
city engineer of Liverpool, before the departmental com- 
mittee on highways :— 

How many miles of streets have you in Liverpool ?—There 
is at present within the city of Liverpool a length of 456 miles. 
of streets. 

Under-your direct control ?—Yes. 

Does the fact of your being city engineer mean that you are 
road surveyor as well ?—I am chief road surveyor as well. I 
have an assistant who is also a road surveyor and does nothing 
else. The city is divided into six divisions, each of which has 
a competent road surveyor responsible to me for the road 
surfaces in his district. 

You employ your own labour for the work?—Yes. We 
have a great number of workmen, probably about a thousand, 
engaged in repairs and new street work, 

The width of your streets is regulated by by-laws, is it 
not ?—Yes, that is so—the new streets. 

And you have power by private, Act to apportion the width 
between roadway and footways ?—Yes, so long as the combined 
width is not less than the 36 feet which is the minimum width 
of streets required by our by-laws. 

Have you laid down any rule as to how the apportionment 
should be done ?—In the older portions there was 24 feet of 
roadway and 6 feet on each side of footway. We have modified 
that since we got our new powers, and have reduced the width 
of roadway whilst increasing correspondingly the width of the 
footways. 

Do you think that 36 feet width sufficient ?—I should very 
much prefer to see it increased. With regard to new residential 
streets of the poorest class, which are now required to be 
36 feet in width, ] consider it would be a distinct advantage if 
the houses were required to be kept back to a distance of 
24 feet from the central line of the streets ; and if the street 
works were reduced to 27 feet in width, the cost to the owner 
of the abutting land would be about the same as if he were 
required to provide a 36 feet wide street and execute the street 
works over the whole width of 36 feet between buildings. 

You would keep in the hands of the Corporation the power 
to acquire the small gardens in front of the houses ?—We are 
usually able to arrange that mutually ; where extra width is 
required for traffic we pay for it. I am the more convinced of 
the advantage of adopting the course now suggested, as I find 
that under the by-laws at present regulating these matters in 
Liverpool an area of land is more valuable, and can be sold at 
a better price for the erection thereon of the smallest and 
cheapest class of property than for the erection of a somewhat 
better class of house, and it would be an advantage to the 


‘ public health if the by-laws were so modified that the population 


per area would be approximately the same. 

I don’t quite understand that point. How is it that your 
present by-laws bring about the result of the land being more 
valuable for the erection of cheaper houses ?—At present a 
builder may build up to a street of 36 feet width, and the effect 
is that he can get a very large number of houses on an,acre. 
In better class property the houses are usually set back from: 


the limit of the 36 feet’ street, and, therefore, you get a smaller 
number of houses on the acre. The net result: in Liverpool is 
that land is more valuable for the small houses, which are built 
right up to the street line, than for the better class of houses 
set back. | 

They can put more houses in a given area? —Yes. 

More rent is charged for semi-detached houses, or for a 
terrace row of houses, than for a commoner class of tenements, 
of course. People like to have little gardens ‘in front of their 
houses ?—From the point of view of the nian selling land for 
building purposes, he is able at the present time to get a 
larger price for the building of the’ poorer class of houses, 
because he can get upon a given area a larger number of them. 

Your suggestion, as I understand, only applies to new 
streets. You would not propose to set back the houses in the 
older part of the roads ?—Oh, no; there would be no hope of 
that, but we can do that under a local’ Act! where widening is 
necessary for street traffic purposes. )\” i 

What you were speaking of refers, perhaps, more to public 
health than to highway:law ?—It does ; but at the same time it 
has a bearing on highway law. al ura 

Do you suggest that in laying out new-estates for building 
purposes care should be taken to see that the'lines of all streets 
fit in with the general plan of roads likely to: be required in the 
future?—Yes ; I am of opinion that in connection with the 
laying-out of new estates for building» purposes within the 
limits of a town greater general powers are: required, so that 
the lines of all streets may be laid out’ with the object of 
accommodating the probable lines of traffic in the future, as 
against the present practice of laying out an area so as to 
obtain the greatest possible number of houses. In our local 
Act of last year we got powers enabling: us to deal with that 
matter to some extent. 

Had you not got that power already?: I mean, if a man 
presents you with a plan showing how he proposes to lay out 
his building estate, can you not prescribe’ how the roads ought 
to run ?—No; he can make his roads as: he likes, and he did 
so in Liverpool until we got our new powers: He might, and 
did, bring in an end of one street so that.it overlapped the end 
of another street, on a cross-road, and ‘there was practically no 
possibility of getting through traffic along the new streets when 
formed. aba lite 

That can be settled by arrangement ?—Yes, we have done 
it by arrangement sometimes, but my point is that such powers 
as we have now in Liverpool should become:general. 

With regard to the main road and ‘iain: approaches to 
Liverpool, you are gradually widening them:?—Yes, the main 
arterial roads and the main approaches to the city are gradually 
being widened to a minimum width of 60 feet under the powers 
of the Liverpool Improvement Act, 1867,:section 34, which 
gives power to the Corporation to prescribe lines as follows :— 
“‘ The Corporation from time to time may prescribe the line in 
which any house, building, or erection or any addition thereto 
respectively to be hereafter erected, fronting ion or towards any 
street shall be erected; and the same shall be erected only in 
accordance with the lines so prescribed, and where the Cor- 
poration so require all or any part of the land between the lines 
so prescribed and the streets shall be added to:the streets, and 
if the owner or any other person interested in the house, build- 
ing, erection or addition sustain any damage; loss, or by reason 
of the house, building or erection being erected in accordance 
with the lines so prescribed, or by any of his land being so 
added to the street, the Corporation shall make compensation 
in that behalf. And failing agreement the compensation shall 
be ascertained, apportioned and recovered under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, as in cases of disputed com- 
pensation for lands.” We havea fund out.of which this can 
be done continuously without a separate formal inquiry in each 
case. We were authorised by our Act to borrow money, which 
is not yet exhausted. | pr A | 

Is it not a slow process ?—Yes, it-is an exceedingly slow 
and expensive process. I consider that in all main approach 
roads in the neighbourhood of Liverpool: it should not be 
possible under the law for any houses‘ to be erected in the 
future nearer to the centre line of the street than from 35 feet 
to 40 feet. ign wownay | 

So as to give a street of 70 feet or 80 feet in width ?—Yes, 
for the main approaches to Liverpool. eat 

I understand you would like also to have some control 
outside your municipal area?—Yes. From experience gained 
in connection with the districts which have been added to 
Liverpool since the year 1895, I consider that a municipality 
such as Liverpool should have some control over the main 
approaches to the city for a distance of, say, from five to ten 
miles outside the city boundary, unless some general legislation 
is passed to regulate the building lines in main trunk thorough- 
fares. As an example I may quote the Aigburth Road, which 
passes through a district until lately governed by’an Urban 
District Council. Though this road isa main approach to Liver- 
pool without any break, the local Council ‘just outside the city 
thought a widening to 54 feet quite sufficient; and the road was 
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widened accordingly over a portion ofits’ 
having last year been included ‘in*the. 
Corporation are of opinion that the roadiis 
and are at present taking steps afresh ‘to’ 
widening at considerable expense, 
That road is now under your own jurisdiction > 
But I understand your suggestion was tha 
main entrances and approaches outside - 
city should have power to compel the'Ur 
Council to widen such roads ?—If there had 
of that sort we might have called! the atte of | 
authority to the fact that in such a” case a§ I haye 1) 
the width they proposed was nof' sufficient. [| th) 
should be some sort of control or power 'of reference. | 
Up to the point where the road !is’54 feet wide it : 
to a width of 60 feet by the city, but the local authori 
would not make up the width there to’60 feet >—Yes, 
Is it not about two miles long with a tramway? 
whole length there is a single line of tramway wit | 
places. ‘2 Fen er 
Which must be doubled ?—Yes, ‘it will be absolut, 
sary to convert it into a double lind in the near futur; 
meet the requirements of the traffic, |) 9 
How much space do two lines of ttam ay take- 
must be 32 feet 6 inches between the kerbs — The foo. 
be narrowed correspondingly, but wé think’ that in ; 
this sort the total width should be at léast 60 feet, | 
however, that you would be able to get a double lino} 
ways in a Street 54 feet wide between the houses. _| 
You get them sometimes with miuch narrower roa’: 
by agreement with the frontagers.’° 9) | 
Then this road that you have’ mentioned is re] 
enough for a double line ?—Yes, where widened. 
But it is not all 54 feet in width?—No, only they 
portion. The narrower portions are at present from | 
40 feet. It is only a small portion near the Liverpool > 
that is §4 feet in width, and we are now preposing toy 
to 60 feet throughout. (jo ASS eee“) 
Does it not come to this, that up to’ the city bout; 
60 feet, then for a short length of about half a mile it} 
afterwards narrowing down to about’ 37 feet?—Yes, | 
As regards the roads connecting ‘one large ty 
another, I understand you have a’ suggéstion to mi 
how they should be controlled ?—1 ‘am’ of opinion 
municipalities should have an important voice in (? 
ment of questions relating to roads ‘which form mear( 
munication between them, and that, failing agreemeny 
authorities of the smaller districts or‘with' the Count( 
there should be a power of appeal to a central auth 
expert knowledge and special experience of reads ol 
inter-communication. With regard ‘to the main roads; 
from Liverpool, these, generally ‘Speaking, are | 
character, though generally too narrow and having \ 
corners. ye Sl an 
’ Take the case of the road from’ Liverpool to | 
That is not a county main road, but’it is one of 
approaches to Liverpool. The portion of it outside tt} 
Widnes is in very poor’ condition; I do not think it iz 
highway; at any rate, it is in bad condition, and’ 
between Widnes and. Liverpool is undoubtedly pu} 
inconvenience through the condition of that road. 
How far is that from Liverpool?—I think it is abt 


(espe Geet 


| 


teen miles. bes 
How many authorities’ jurisdiction ‘does it pass th 
you suppose ?—I think it passes through three altoget? 
You say it is not a main road?—I do not think it 
road for the purposes of the county; itis a main af! 
Liverpool, parallel to the river. Lt a ee 
Do you think such a matter might be dealt with 7 
committee consisting of representatives of Widnes, 
and the Lancashire County Council?—I am not sure | 
in favour of a joint committee. \ Ri ae | 
Do you think there would be See’ 
i 


contribution?—Yes. I would prefei'that the inatter b 
to a central authority. ” ny AO 

A central authority having power'td' levy upon W! 
Liverpool a large part of the expense’’—Yes, or oth 
take into account the question of the contribution. | 

It would not be right, would it, to'ask the ratepay' 
rural districts between Widnes and Liverpool to Pt 
vision for the through traffic?—No, It ‘appears to 1 
a national matter. ieee | 

Is it not a matter between Liverpool and Widn: 


Have you much difficulty in ‘thé Liverpool’ distr 
the tramways blocking up the roads ?—In_ Liverpo 


Have you a suggestion to make as. to how the 
line should be arranged so as to take other fering ot | 
Yes, with regard to the question of main ‘tum a 
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consider that the tramway track on such a road 
5 constructed as to be available not only for 
¢cles, but also for railway and motor vehicles ; 
body the. advantages of the so-called plate-way 
rojecting flanges. :, 

rafic?-Yes, there was a proposition locally to 
om Liverpool to the manufacturing districts by 
in. Personally, I believe we will come to some- 
ort in that district ultimately. aie 

ean that the tramway lines should be laid in such 
ye able to carry railway traffic?—Yes. If I was 


(tramway authorities between Liverpool and the 
gz districts, I should advise them to put down their 
ry in such a manner that it would take all three 
a fic ;- but meantime the tramways are in existence, 
ition does not arise. 
eird to constructing a highway which would go 
, ool and so divert traffic from the central part by 
a2d by-pass roads, I understand you have a scheme? 
-vared a scheme which has been approved by the 
sponsible for roads in Liverpool. This scheme 
<d on the outskirts of Liverpool embodies my view 
- main roads should be in the future. In the case 
ate on the outskirts of Liverpool, it became neces- 
jwner to«lay out a certain portion of the estate 
53s to be practically parallel to the main road in the 
le owner was approached to see whether he would 
( more than the minimum required under the by- 
{e street, and ultimately he decided to give the 
cired,' plus a further width of 24 feet, bringing it 
as a total, on condition that the city of Liverpool 
5 er 274 feet from him and threw that into the street, 
total width 84 feet. That has been agreed to. 
‘me the idea has developed still further, and the 
(pany will be willing to pay interest and sinking 
:cost of another 24 feet of road on certain condi- 
|vould- bring the road up to a total width of 108 feet. 
ise the tramways were willing to pay for their own 
| were willing to pay the interest and sinking fund 
if the road, in addition to constructing their line, 
i conditions, viz. that the tramway line between 
<hould be fenced off from the general slow traffic, 
n7 could run the trams at a considerable speed 
13s-road and cross-road. That scheme has practic- 
jsroved of. I now produce plans of the scheme to 
a> referred. 
rood you to say that if you had proper powers this 
chave been carried all round Liverpool. What do 
y “proper powers” ?—In this case we have done a 
arrangement. If we had powers by which such a 
iS continued, apart from the question of happening 
2) arrange with a particular landowner, I have no 
) ld be continued round the city. 
1k you should have power to acquire land from the 
\er?—I think a municipality such as Liverpool 
\ power to construct main roads whilst the land is 
joped, and at or about agricultural value. It is, of 
«ig understood that where such roads approach 
juilt upon areas, the roads should be so arranged 
tric them, leaving the urban district authorities 
the road necessary for distribution purposes. At 
y have no powers which would take us up to the 
ie like to see. None of our powers go beyond 
| t . 
ju had many actions against you for declaring land 
) of being built upon ?—We have not yet had a case 


iy got the Act last year ?—Yes. 

1e, Liverpool has exceptional powers. Your Act of 
rs to give you very elaborate powers ?—Yes, 
[it present has somewhat exceptional powers in 
)he main thoroughfares and main approaches to 
(of the city under the Liverpool Corporation Act, 
=s follows:— ~ , 

 39.—Width of new streets in certain cases— 

=: in the opinion of the Corporation a new street will 
jtinuation of or means of communication with a 
lighfare in the city, or a continuation of or means of 
|) the city,, the Corporation may, if they see fit, 
| houses cr other buildings intended to be erected in 
/-reet to be set back from the centre line thereof to 
fice; not exceeding 4o feet as they may see fit, and 
yation shall thereupon make compensation to the 
jyners of the land abutting upon the said new street 
image which may be sustained by him or them 
tif his’ or their being unable to build upon the land 
¢veen the line of such new street and the line of the 
cted or to be erected on either side thereof, and 
ement, the amount of such compensation shall be 


ks arbitration in the manner provided by the Lands 
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“ Provided always that the Corporation may, if they think 
fit, instead of paying the compensation under this section, 
agree with the owner or owners of the land referred to in. the 
said section for the purchase of the said lands or any part or 
parts thereof.” 

Section 32.—Power of Corporation to convey portions of 
streets to adjoining owners— , 

“The Corporation may upon such terms as they think fit 
convey any portion of a public street to the owner of any land 
adjoining it for the purpose of obtaining a uniform line of 
frontage and of improving such street, and any moneys 
received by the Corporation from the owner under this section 
shall be applied in or towards repayment of moneys borrowed 
for street improvement purposes.” 

Section 34.—As to direction or position of new streets— 

“If the Corporation disapprove of the proposed direction 
or position relatively to the nearest streets of any new street, 
as shown on the plan thereof deposited under any by-laws 
made, the Corporation, under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act 1875, and any Act amending or extending that 
Act, shall within thirty days after delivery or deposit of. such 
plan to or at the offices of the city engineer, give notice to 
the person delivering or depositing such plan of the particulars 
of such disapproval, and of the requirements of the Corporation 
in respect of the direction or position as aforesaid of the pro- 
posed street, and in the event of such notice of disapproval 
being given, it shall not be lawful to begin to make or lay out 
the new street until an amended or new plan thereof has been 
delivered or deposited as aforesaid and approved by the 
Corporation. 

“ Provided that if within thirty days after receiving notice 
of the requirements of the Corporation, and before proceeding 
further in the matter, the person delivering or depositing such 
plan gives written notice to the Corporation, alleging that he 
will sustain loss or damage by the decision of the Corporation 
under this section and claiming compensation from the 
Corporation in respect thereof, the Corporation may either 
waive or insist on their requirements as they see fit, and in the 
latter event, any claim for compensation shall in default of 
agreement between such person and the Corporation be 
referred to and settled by arbitration in the manner provided by 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 In any such 
reference the arbitrator or arbitrators and umpire shall have 
regard to any increased value which will in his or their opinion 
be given to any property of such owner by reason of the execu- 
tion of the requirements of the Corporation, and any such 
reference may on application of either party to the reference be 

made a rule of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice.” 

Section 35.—Buildings at corners of streets— 

“The Corporation may require the corner of any new 
building at the corner of two streets to be rounded off or 
splayed off to the height of the first storey or to the full height 
of the building, and to such extent otherwise as they may 
determine, and for any loss which may be sustained: through 
the exercise of the powers by this section conferred upon the 
Corporation they shall pay compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts” 

I see it is put in section 30 that ‘“‘where in the opinion of 
the Corporation a new street will form a continuation of or 
means of communication with a main thoroughfare in the city, 
or approach to the city, the Corporation may,” &c. Do not alk 
streets communicate with the main thoroughfares in one way 
or another ?—The expressions used are wide, but I think they 
were intended to be wide. 

How do you get more power under that clause than 
ordinary corporations have under their model building by- 
laws, which enable them to insist upon a road being as many 
feet wide as they like so long as they get the Local Government 
Board to assent?—It is generally not easy to get local 
authorities to assent to by-laws requiring very wide streets. 

The local authorities will not go in for such wide streets >— 
A by-law to authorise a street of 80 feet wide would probably 
not he passed by a local authority. 

The difference then is that you have powers of compensa- 
tion under your private Act?—An authority with ordinary 
powers could not, except by agreement, have a street laid out 
wider than the maximum provided in their by-laws, whether 
they paid compensation or not. Our present by-laws provide 
for a minimum width of 36 feet, and there is no compensation 
paid up to that. 

You have powers under your Act to convey portions of the 
streets to adjoining owners?—Yes. That is valuable. Ordin- 
arily speaking, when an improvement is a small one, we do 
not need to part with any of the land, but if we are cutting 
off corners, or dealing with a large improvement, a portion of 
the land is sometimes left which it is convenient to sell to the 
frontagers, and, of course, the money goes to the credit of 
the road improvement fund. That is on the give-and-take 
principle. : : 

There is no power in law ordmarily to give a title to bits of 
public road conveyed to private individuals ?—That is so. 
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You have also taken powers to arrange the direction and 
position of new streets?—Yes, having regard to the general 
plan, and also to the traffic requirements of the district. 

But you pay compensation under the clause if you damage 
anybody?—Yes. 

I see you have also taken power in your Bill to round off 
corners. What is the point of that?—It is very important, at 
the corners of busy streets especially, that a man driving a 
vehicle should be able as he advances to see as far round the 
corner as possible; and also to provide in busy streets for 
people being able to turn the corner without having to do so 
exactly at right angles. We have power to splay the lower 
part of a corner building for such a purpose, and also to set it 
back as far as the first storey is concerned, the upper part of 
the building being allowed to project. 

Haye you something to say as to main roads forming 
‘the boundaries between districts?—Yes; where main roads 
form the boundaries between districts difficulties arise with 
regard to the question of proper maintenance of the roadway, 
and improvements of the separate lengths of roadway, and in 
‘some instances the authority of a small district cannot afford to 
pay the cost of its proportionate share of a street improvement, 
whilst the local authority of the larger district cannot see its 
way to spend money upon an improvement which possibly 
would be of very much greater advantage to the adjoining 
In the Liverpool district this has in the past had the 
effect of leaving such boundary roads in an unsatisfactory 
‘condition. The creation of a joint or central authority, to 
whom appeal could be made, would tend to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

Is it not better to take the boundary some distance beyond 
the possible buildings on one side of the road?—I would not 
like to make a general statement upon that subject, but it 
might be better for the maintenance of a good road surface if 
the road were under one authority. 

How would you propose to deal with the maintenance of a 
road half of which belonged to a wealthy city and half toa 
yvather poor rural district ?—That is a case which might be 
referred to a central authority to say what should be done 
under the circumstances. Three separate authorities would 
seldom be able to come to an agreement. 

Would you give one of the authorities power to construct 
and repair the whole of the road ?—I think it could be arranged 
so far as repairs are concerned. In a case which’I ‘have in 
view it was arranged that each of the authorities should be 
responsible for a certain length of the road without reference to 


. ‘the actual boundary. 


Have you any power in general law to do that ?—No; but 
these things are sometimes done as a matter of mutual con- 
venience. As a matter of law, we would have to maintain the 
road up to our city boundary. 


Going back to the question of maintenance of roads where. 


there are tramways, is it not the fact that very often the tram- 
‘way companies contract to repair the roads?—Yes, under the 
Tramways Act the tramway authority is bound to maintain the 


, surface of the road up to 18 inches beyond the outer rails. 


Do you think that a good plan ?—I think not, from the user 
of the road point of view Where tramways exist in public 
roads I am of opinion that the street authority should not be 
allowed to transfer its responsibility for the maintenance of any 
portion of the road between buildings to a tramway under- 
taking, but that the maintenance of the whole width of the 
xoadway should be placed in the hands of the road authority ; 
the tramway authority, of course, paying the road authority the 


, cost of the construction and maintenance of the road between 


tramway limits. 
The tramway authority might reasonably claim some share 
of control over the outlay ?—As tramways take up a consider- 


_ able portion of the main roads, I think they ought to be willing 


to maintain their part of the roads in the best possible form, 

You would not object to give them a right of appeal to a 
central authority ?—No. 

That is what I meant.—Tramway authorities, who are not 
paving or road-surface authorities, should not be allowed to 
take portions of public control of roads out of the hands of the 
oad authority. 

That is sometimes done to-day by arrangement ?—Yes, in 
some cases;- I would not object to the road authorities making 
such arrangements as they liked with a tramway company, 
provided the roads were well maintained. - 

" With regard to the maintenance of roads from an economi- 
cal point of view, I believe you lay considerable stress upon 
being able to repair a long length of road at one time ?—Yes. 
I do my work with large gangs, including properly trained 
yoremen and gangers, with men, in the case of macadam roads, 
‘who do nothing else but macadam. They go into a zoad with 
-a complete set of plant and a number of steam rollers, which 
may be used either as steam rollers or as traction engines or 
scarifiers. These men work clean through the length of the 
road instead of doing it in short lengths. We find this secures 
two benefits ; it keeps the gang of men together, and gets 
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through the work quickly, as well as reducino ina: 
and the number of complaints. | pee theiig 
What length of road do you work at a time?_| 
about three-quarters of a mile at a time can by k 
economically. 3 ee 
You think that the most economical: met g 
administration. is for the administrator to have a 
length of road to administer ?—Yes, sufficient 1; 
provision of proper plant and adequate staff for 
the work in an economical manner, as well as f 
vision all the time the work is going on. ; 1 
Have you always worked long lengths at a tim). 
for about three years past ; but we find it the r\ 
tory system. 
Have you any figures to show the Saving sec- 
way ?—I have not dealt with it in detail from b 
view, but we consider that the cost of dealing witt 
of the road should be about 11d. per superficial yil 
not making it merely a question of economy, | 
well to improve our road surfaces. 
Still, you give it as your opinion that both on: 
economy and of efficiency it is better that there), 
large number of miles under the same authority ;¢ 
siderable lengths of road can be repaired at a tin: 
would apply the same reasoning to any other work 
a sufficient amount of work to justify expensive pa 
staff and adequate supervision. | 
The last portion of your intended evidence j) 
but I am not sure that we can properly regard ; 
reference to this committee the subject of the mati 
ably used in making roads, or your experiments ; 
with the oiling of macadam roads.—lI feared th, 
rather beyond the scope of your inquiry. Meai: 
explain that there were two points in view. | 
experimenting with the object of providing a 10adt 
similar to macadam, but of a more lasting natu 
economical. Shortly put, it is this:—The coit 
a concrete slab, the working surface including |p 
embedded in the concrete after the style of 5 
That has been in experimental use in Liverpool fc 
with satisfactory results, 
Speaking generally, do you, think we must fin: 
class of road material?—I see great necessity 1 
think we should all try to get it, but that is not eas| 
Not only on account of the extra weights that > 
to carry, but also on account of the inconvenience | 
dust and mud?—Yes, dust and mud are two seriou 
Which of course cost you a great deal ¢ 
scavenge, and are besides a great nuisance to tl) 
Yes, particularly to frontagers in macadam roads. I 
in that connection that I have been experimenting) 
have got satisfactory results from mixing a little 
water used for street watering purposes, 


GENERAL. 


The King has been giving sittings at St. Ja: 
to an artist who is painting a portrait of His Mi 
understood that the scene of the picture is Jaid iro 
State apartments, which have recently been 1) 
renovation. ea ; | 

The Competition for the memorial of the Uni! 
Union at Berne attracted 120 designs and model 
been retained, and the authors are to take part 
competition. The first four designs were sent in / 
Hundrieser of Charlottenbourg, G. Morin of Bel 
Dubois & René Patouillaud and. René de Sait! 
Each have been awarded 3,coo francs. M. at 
of Lugano, MM. Ignatius Taschner of Breslau an 
Munich, have received premiums of 1,590 francs. 


M. Chartran’s painting of the signing of 1) 
peace between the United States and Spain is desté 
Mr. C Frick, who ,' 


for the work, has presented it to the Government. _ 


The Exhibition of Mr.|Mortimer Menpes's dl 
etchings, dry-points and lithographs, by. J. McNe! 
will open at the Leicester. Galleries, Leicester | 
Monday next. The collection contains nearly ah 
among which is the unique dry-point of “ Whistler 

Mr. Alexander Blaikley, artist, whose death th 
London recently, was born in Glasgow in 1816. 
settled in London, where he was a frequent exnith 
traits at the Royal Academy. The Grand uehest 
of the Tsar Alexander. II. cf Russia, Mos Cae 
Amongst his oil portraits, one of Professor, ) 
purchased by the late Mr, Gassiot for presentation’ 
Society. © 
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SCOTLAND.—Nov 9—Competitive plans for the erection 
of a tenement of shops and workmen’s dwelling- houses 
on ground belonging to the Kilmarnock Corporation in Fore 
Street are invited. Premiums of £15 155, Alo tes. and £5 ss. 
will be given for the sets of plans and certificate which may be 
adjudged first, second and third respectively. Mr. W. 
Middlemas, town clerk, Kilmarnock. 

SCOTLAND —Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
invite competitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
school buildings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
about 340 pupils. Mr. Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board, 
Elgin. 

SELLY OAK.—Dec. 7.—Competitive plans and designs are 
invited for public baths at Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Full 
particulars of the site for the proposed baths, limit of maximum 
expenditure, &c, with copies of sketch plans showing the 
accommodation required, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Urban District Council's surveyor, Mr. A. W. Cross, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
1o92., 507. and 25/. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TAMWORTH.—Novy. 14.—Designs are invited for a free 
public library. Premiums of 207, 1o/. and 5/ will be paid 
to those designs placed first, second and third respectively. 
Full particulars from Mr. John Matthews, town clerk, Bole- 
bridge Street, Tamworth. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works. Mr, R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield 

WALES.—Competitive designs are invited for a pavilion to 
hold 10,0co, to be erected at Rhyl for the purposes of the Royal 
National Eisteddfod of 1904. No prizes are offered. Messrs. 
Tilby & Jones, general secretaries, Town Hall, Rhyl. 

WALES.—Nov 9.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Evelyn Road, the total expendi- 
ture, including fixtures, not to exceed £2,020. A premium of 
£10 ios. will be paid for the approved design. Mr. Samuel 
Jones, clerk, Old Road, Skewen, Neath. 

WINDsOR —Jan. 15 —Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 1/. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
the many difficulites which are certain to arise in | 
2'on with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Vrkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
|! VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
1 subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
znumns of this paper any questions relating to the 
luted matters arising from the provisions of this 
4 Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
¢ any legal question that may be of interest to our 
7 All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
jidgate Circus, London, E.C. 
will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
2: Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
ir particulars cof Works in progress in which they 
» nterested. 
) of signed articles and papers read in public must 
iily be held responsible for their contents. 
«cation can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
id address of the writer—not in every. case for 
40m, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
uits are requested to make their communications 
éas possible, The space we can devote to Corre- 
2e will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
M1CALLONS. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

é' disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
‘ue of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
1 requested that information of this description be 
rd to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
, ondon, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


“lov. 32—The committee of Bray Pavilion and 
i2ns invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
ray. First prize, 30/; second prize, 15/.; third 
ith three prizes of 57 5s each. Messrs. Frank 
| Lee and P. Macdonnell, hon. secretaries, Town 


'¥—Nov. 9—Designs are invited for a new 
l2miums of 50/, 307. and 20/. will be paid to the 
Jind third premiated designs respectively, Par- 
| Sept. 29 on receipt of 1 guinea, which will be 
ireceipt of design. Mr. Leonard Holmes, hon. 
izhton and Hove Hospital for Women, 76 West 
on. 


\-Dec 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
: a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
‘Ul ward of the borough. Architects residing 
) ough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
(a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
1 ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
[-h Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
». General information as to the extent and 
‘tccommodation required in the proposed library 
‘can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Noy. 9 —For the erection of a wooden foot- 
bridge over the burn on the footpath between East Field and 
Low Buston. Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk to the Rural District 
Council, Alnwick. 

BIRKDALE.—Dec 4—For the erection of a hospital, with 
the necessary isolation houses, administration block and other 
outbuildings at Birkdale, Lancs. Mr. J. F. Keeley, clerk to 
the Urban District Council, Town Hall, Birkdale. 

BOoTLE.—Nov. 18 —For the erection of a dwarf brick wall, 
stone coping and gate piers, and the supplying and fixing of 
wrought-iron railings and gates to enclose the Stanley Garden 
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in Stanley Road. Mr. B, J. Wolfenden, borough engineer, 
Bootle, Lancs. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 16.—For additions to the central offices 
in Manor Row, Bradford, for the Guardians. Messrs. Empsall 
& Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

CAIRO,—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

DARFIELD.—Nov. 14 —For the erection of a cloak-room, 
&c., in connection with the National school, Darfield, Yorks. 
Mr. A. B. Linford, architect, Carlton Villa, Wombwell. 

DopwortH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction of a brick 
culvert through or under land near Keresforth Road, Dodworth, 
Yorks. Mr. George Strutt, surveyor, High Street, Dodworth. 

DROXFORD.—Nov. 23.—For repairs in the master’s office 
at the workhouse. Mr. Francis Clark, clerk to Guardians, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Noyv. 20.—For the erection of an additional 
house at Felixstowe Coastguard station, Suffolk. Particulars 
and bills of quantities will be supplied on application to the 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 9 —For the construction of dwarf boundary 
walls, with gate-piers and terra-cotta dressings and appurtenant 
works, at the South Park. Mr. R. M. Prescott, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Fulham, 

Haverstock Hitt.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of a new 
hospital on land adjoining St. Stephen’s Church. Messrs. 
Young & Hall, architects, 17 Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury, W C. 

HERNE Bay.—Nov. 12.—For alterations and additions to 
the town hall and the erection of an iron and glass verandah 
in front of town hall. Mr. F. W. J. Palmer, surveyor to the 
Urban District Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 

HINDLEY.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a palisade wall 
near the grammar school, Park Road, Hindley, Lancs, Mr. 
Alfred Holden, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

HorpDEN COLLIERY.—For the erection of house and shop 
at Horden Colliery, Durham. Mr. W. A. Noble, Castle Eden 
Colliery, Castle Eden, R.S O. 

HorwicuH.—Nov. 25.—For the construction of a storage 
reservoir at Marklands, catchwater reservoir on Wildersmoor, 


the laying of cast-iron pipes, also the constructi seg 
. 10: ell 
with manholes, &c. Mr. Peter Taverner, cee ul 
District Council, Council Offices, Horwich, Lancs, _ 


HUMBERSTONE.— For the erection of a small farmhoy: 
be built on the Carrington estate at Humberstone. 1 
Messrs. J. Carter Jonas & Sons, estate agents, Cambridge 


_ InrorpD.—Nov. 9.—For street works in Coven : 
between Granville and Bathurst Roads, Mr, | 
veyor, Town Hall, Ilford, Essex. F 
_ IRELAND.—Nov. 9 —For painting, repairing and alk 
tions at certain dispensary stations of the union, sak 
Young & Mackenzie, architects, 2 Wellington Place, Belfe, 


IRELAND.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of kitchen, lau | 
disinfecting chamber, chimney-shaft, trenches for pipes 
at Limerick workhouse. Mr. Joseph O’Malley, al 
Limerick. : 

IRELAND —Nov. 11 —For the erection of a kitchen lau 
disinfecting chamber, chimney shaft, trenches for pipes & 
the Union Workhouse, Limerick. Mr. H. Guinane, lel 
Union, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of a dispensar \ 
medical officers residence at Antrim. Mr. N. Fitzsit) 
architect, 82 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Noy. 16.-—For alterations and additioi| 
premises, Castletownbere, to convert same into @ hotel. ) 
Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 71 South Mall, Cork, 


KNARESBOROUGH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction 
purifier-house and lime shed. Mr. J. E. Walker, sur'y 
Town Hall, Knaresborough. 

LAMBETH.—Nov. 11.—For repairs and redecorating | 
Norwood School infirmary. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk to 5 
beth Guardians, Brookfield Street, Kennington Road, S.1| 


LANCASTER.— Nov. 14.—For the erection of a ston} 
between Bowerh2zm hotel and Bowerham school, 1) 
Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LEEDS.—Noy. 9.—For the extensions and alteratic; 
hospital block A and for erection of new receiving wards « 
at the Leeds Union workhouse, Beckett Street. Mi 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leed) 

Lrerps —Nov. 9.—For the erection of house and} 
Long Row, Horsiorth, Mr. Percy Robinson, arch 
Yorkshire Post Chambers, 53 Albion Street, Leeds. 


| 


is 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON ue sunovey wau eco 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. 


r 


‘ 


| 


SOLID in Colour, Reli 


than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings 
per yard. 


(CJ A M E © I D 9 of highest quality. 


FREDK. WALTON 


Telegrams, 
‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRII 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoro 
BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! — 


& GO. Lip. Sole Manufacturers and 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. f 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF~-GLA 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations: 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


ZIN 


All particulal 


hs 


RIPTION / 


La 


7 sygpsurscr 
|” EVERY DESC 
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Nov. 9 —For the erection of a factory, Hanover 
gis. Messrs. W. Carby Hall & Dalby, architects, 
Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. 

4}—Nov. 18.—For the erection of a bridge over the 
ck at Brown Lane. Particulars can be obtained at 
gineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


‘ER.—Nov. 10o.—For the erection of Government 
hicester, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
dings. Bills of quantities and form of tender may 
at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


}HULME.—Nov. 11.—For additions to the Council 
jickport Road, Levenshulme, Lancs. Mr. James 
yiitect, Guardian Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 
{ 


§.IN-FURNESS.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of a 
jary, The Green, Lindal-in-Furness.- Mr. W. 
4, surveyor, Council Offices, Dalton. 


j).—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a new school in 
a Liscard, to accommodate 1,000 scholars, for the 
jlucation committee. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 5 Cook 
rpool. 

¢.—Noy. 9.—For the erection of a new hospital on 
jing St. Stephen’s Church, Haverstock Hill. Messrs. 
all, architects, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, 


} SYDENHAM.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a 
ijary. Mr, J. R. Vining, architect, 89 Chancery 
( 


/ISTER.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a telephone 
ind engineer’s office and store at Quay Street; 
« for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


SBROUGH. — Nov. 9.— For the erection of a 
use, cattle lair, refrigerators, factory, &c., at North 
Voll Bar, Middlesbrough. Messrs. Moore & 


.rchitects, 27 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


LtON.—_ Nov. 16.—For the erection of ladies’ 

e erection of a urinal; building of gable ends in 
2 ; painting of three houses in Chester, Essex and 
y2ts; supply and fixing of wrought-iron railings, 
eeation ground, &c. Mr. W. Welburn, borough 
wn Hall, Middleton. 


ECTRIC 


EXTRACTORS. 


, 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


fos 
‘“LIMMER, LONDON,” | 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


FoRM or Bhoce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Moss SIpE.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a fire station. 
Mr. Henry B. Longley, surveyor, Council Offices, Moss Lane 
East, Moss Side, Lancs. 

NANTWICH.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of an infirmary 
and nurses’ home at the union workhouse, Nantwich. Mr. 
C. E. Davenport, architect, 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE —Nov. 20.—For alterations and 
extensions at Arthur’s Hill Council school. Mr. Alfred God- 
dard, secretary, Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NORMANTON.—Nov, 16.—For alterations and additions to 
Normanton police station, for the West Riding County Council, 
Yorks. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, Wakefield, 

NORWICH.—Nov. 9.—For alterations and additions to the 
laundry at the workhouse. Mr. Henry Stone, clerk to the 
Guardians, St. Andrew’s Street, Norwich. 

OLDHAM.—Nov, 16.—For the erection of a proposed 
library in Middleton Road and Victoria Street, Chadderton. 
Messrs, A. R. Groome & J. Lindsay Grant, architects, 2 St, 
Peter’s Square, Manchester. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a school in 
Reginald Road, Eastney. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 
Victoria Road, N., Southsea. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 9.—For additions to the East’ End 
school and additions to the West End school, Elgin. Mr. 
John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov, 23.—For the erection of sale-shops and 
artisans’ dwellings on surplus land in Snig Hill. Messrs. Gibbs 
& Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 1o.—For additions to north-west 
block, Ordnance Survey Offices, Southampton. Conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application at the 
Director-General’s Office, Ordnance Survey, Southampton. 

St. COLUMB (CORNWALL).—Nov, 11.—For reconstructing 
the workhouse infirmary, building new wards, industrial 
trainer’s room, mortuary, bath-rooms, &c., and for carrying out 
a system of drainage at the workhouse. Messrs. J. Ennor 
& Sons, architects, Newquay. 

TOTTENHAM.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of an infant 
department for 600, cookery-room and caretaker’s residence, 
and alterations to the existing departments at the Lancasterian 
schools, Church Road. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
22 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for Géneral Council and Estate 
and for Clinker crushing. 


sy). 
(1871 One 


Telephone, 
ia Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
London Wall, 


NG BLOCKS. 


LWA 


FLOORI 
fade 


yy 
ty, 
YY Yyy 


ah 
AUD 


’ “HYDRO” 


MADE. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, {7 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o1 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’ 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 


ELS & WILLIAMSON, 


} 
HERWELL. 
1 Latalogues Free, 


FIRE CLAY CO, 


she Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd,), 


Series, 
at 6d. each. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Ss | 
Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 


all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 


fOut of 174”x3" x3!’ best yellow deal, planed all round, 
|12s. 9d. per 100; 173/’x3’x2” ditto, 8s. 3d. per 100: 
173'' x3!’ x14" ditto, 6s. 9a. per 100. 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


ROAD, LEEDS. 


/ALT GLAZED BRICKS 


4 Only Medal, Vienna 1873, 
rk —BRIDGWATER. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Lid., SS as 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Oircus, London E.O. 


ECTION IN ROOFING. 


| JURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


- Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘8 of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
1867. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Priee (2s. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
14x4” Wainscot Oak at 56s. 9d. per square. 
Li xa’ ditto at 45s. Od. % 
1} x4’ Pitch Pine at 27s. Od. a 
1 x4” ditto at 22s. 9d. 7 
These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET 38.0, 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenne 


te LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
6d. {published on Application to The Publisher, 
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WALES.—Nov. 9.—For additions to the Nantyglo school, 
Aberystruth. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALES.—Noy. 11.—For the erection of an organ chamber 
and other alterations and additions to Pembroke Terrace 
chapel, Cardiff. Mr. Thomas Thomas, accountant, 29 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 


WALES,—Nov. 11.—For the erection of twelve houses at 


Penycoedcae, Mr. Alfred Bryant, architect, Midland Bank 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 
WALES.—Nov. 16—For the erection of a caretaker’s 


house, with boundary wall and outbuildings, near the Council’s 
offices at Ebbw Vale, and for alteration of the building 
formerly used as a pattern stores on the drill-ground into a fire 
brigade station. Mr. T. J. Thomas, town surveyor, District 
Council Offices, Ebbw Vale, 

_ WALES.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of a gallery in the 
Richmond Road Baptist chapel, Pontnewydd. Mr. L. D. 
Jones, Cromwell Place, Pontnewydd. 

WALLINGFORD.—Nov. 10,—For the erection of No. 1 
(administration) block anda drainage scheme, &c., in connection 
with the isolation hospital. Mr. S. Couch-Johns, architect, 
Laud Chambers, Reading. 


THE new drill hall, which has been provided for the Ist 
Creswell Company of the Boys’ Brigade by the Duke of Port- 
land and the Bolsover Company, Ltd., was opened on the 
27th ult. It is an attractive structure facing the road, quite 
close to the admirably laid out model village, and was erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. Percy B Houfton, of Chesterfield, 
by Mr. A F. Houfton, of Mansfield. The estimated cost is 
1,5052. The hall is a fine building of brick with stone dress- 
ings. On the right-hand side of the entrance is the armoury 
and opposite is the kitchen. The hall itself is 65 feet long by 
35 feet wide, very lofty and capable of providing seating 
accommodation for 450 persons. At the opposite end to the 
entrance is a stage with convenient ante-rooms The front of 
the building is carried up to two storeys, the large upper room 
being for recreation purposes. The hall is fitted with gymnastic 
apparatus, and is lighted by electricity supplied from the 
colliery. The building is surmounted by a turret on which is 
a clock. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 

** Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele, No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 
a en eS 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years, 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL “ENGINEER, 
1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 
OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant.Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanvas: Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St.. Fleet St., E.C. 


Leather, 1s. 


TT. A. 


free. Price Lists free. 


Sewerage Treatment. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
SY 


HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
96 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCE 


Catalogues on Application, 


INDIA FUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MO NOGRAMS, os in neat type 2s. post) TWIN STOP-COCK. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKE 


Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or. Barge-in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.” 


TENDER a 
S. ie 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
For street works in Sun Street and Thorn St wes [ 
of Woodville ee ne pie 
E.Clake. . . Jn +] 
G. Bilshaw & Son. | re 
W. Hopkins ; ‘ : 6 pero | 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co, Ltd, ; ; 5 ‘981 | 
T. Lowe & Sows, Curzon Street, Burton-on. | 
Trent (accepted) . : : 930 


BARROW-IN-FURNESBS. 
For the supply of desks, chairs, tables, &c., for the tech» 


school. 
Accepted tenders, 
Townson & Ward, Ltd., Barrow, various articles IIS 
H. Cooke & Sons, Barrow . : +) Sapte 20 
R. Spencer, Barrow . ; 5 i kK ; 3: 
BEXHILL. 


For street work in Cantelupe Road, Middlesex Road, Br;; 


Road, Bolebrooke Road (Lower and Upper). Mr. Gri 

B. HALL, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 
A. C. Soan : ‘ ; ; 4 ay , 
Wimpey & Co... | 4) 3 | 
G. T. Jenkins . : | 09 Seas 2,797 
T. Adams. . 5 5 : : : ne 25220 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . ec, NNO) 
W. Peters & Co. : : : ; ee ez,0TO.4 
S. CAREY, Bexhill (accepted) . A soy getiegl 070 

BIDEFORD. 


For the erection of municipal offices and free library. | 
ALFRED J, DUNN, architect, 86 Colmore Row, Birn) 


ham. 
Forse & Sons . : ; ; : 749,195. | 
Woolaway & Sons . ; : ; i) 
Long & Sons. 2 : : : : 7,999 
Hayward & Wooster A F : 5 eno57. || 
Smith & Pitts .° .- ol) Seam 300% | 
Collins & Godfrey . ; ; : : « 7,196 
Westcott, Austin & Co, . ; : 5 eet, 7100 | 
Ellis & Son. é ; . 6,300 
GLOVER, Bideford (accepted ) 0,215 


DRAWING OFFIC. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different | 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pape 
73inches wide). j 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, . 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ani 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVE 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOG!! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGR’ 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 
DRAFTSMEN & Ta Ra 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, B 
) WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 185 West 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, q 


LIGHTNING | ! 
: 


CONDUCTC 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erector 


W. J. FURSE & | 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA! 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church gpl} 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ ' 


NO MORE BURST PI: 
PATENT : 
: EMPTYING: 7 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 
Complete, with box, pad! 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


screened and graded | 
to suit all purposes; 
93 in Building Works or 


c. 6, 1908.] 


—— 


BLACKHEATH. 
ytion of depét buildings on site 
+he Greenwich Borough Council. 
ris & Edge ; : 
[wrence & Son. 

Aitehead & Co.. 
Mls 
N. rtin 

> harpinton 
* Nightingale 

_dolloway 
fit 
) eng 
. orham 
. ultram 
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Nee 


at St. John’s Park, 


BRIGHTON. 


For internal repairs and alterations, &c, to the offices of the 
education committee, ie Old Steine, pet 


: £51198 @), ite Sattin & Evershed £32 ao) fey 
: 4,749 0 0 W. Taylor 300 0 O 
; . 4,705 0 O J. Barnes 207 OO 
4,681 Ono G. R. LOCKYER, Brighton (accepted). 289 0 O 
4,631 0 0 Gates & Sons é 273 10° 1G 
: 04,555) OO 
; wn 4;510) (ONO arr 
: . 85 0 O 
rite der BURY. 
4,360 © O| For taking-down and the re-erection of shop and premises 
.230 0 O 1o Water Street, Bury, Lancs. Mr. ARTHUR W. BRADLEY, 
52208 On O borough engineer. 


Ts ‘INMAN, Bolton Street (accepted ). 


1g in connection with the installation of electric light 


e workhouse. 


52 & BROWN, Bridgend, Glam (accepted). £148 16 0 


DEVONPORT. 


For supply of a negative booster. 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd. (guaranteed effici- 


ency 80 per cent.) . : A £465 0 o 
British Schuckert Electric Cc 0., Ltd. (26 percent.) 455 0 oa 
BRIDLINGTON. Lister Electric Manufacturing Co, Ltd. Ze per 
erection of five cottages, &c., and for alterations to two cent ) - 433 0 oO 
jing cottages in North Back Lane and Long Lane. Mather & Platt, Ltd. (75 per cent. 25 0 © 
jA. T. MARTINDALE, architect, 66 Wellington Road, Laurence, Scott & Co., Lid (75 per cent.) . 420 0 oO 
- lington. Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Co, Ltd. (78 per 
(k : £930 0 0 cent.) . ,  gNiey @y te: 
Judson 892 10 0 British Westinghouse Co., Ltd. (79 per cent.) 397 0 © 
enard ‘ 888 15 oO T. Parker, Ltd..(77'5 per cent) . 254) “oi ko 
t'son 835 0 0 Mavor & Coulson, Ltd. (79 per cent.) . : 5 Bop Ge) es 
jitoff . : 830 0 oO Rhodes Electrical Co. (77 per cent.) . é . 390 0 Oo 
jrood & Shaw S18 2G Johnson & Phillips (81 per cent.) : B75 0. O 
“|eshaw Sate omo Keighley Engineering Co., Ltd. (80°5 per cent. ). 847. Ono 
“goard 788 5 oO Bruce Peebles & Co., Ltd. (79 per cent) . 341 0 O 
don . 7730 0 Industrial Engineering Co., Ltd (72 per cent) . Bete: (oj fe. 
E RNES, Richmond Street, Bridlington (ac- Siemens Bros. & Co, Ltd. (72: 25 per cent ) - 332 0 Oo 
hay . : ; y ; . 740 0 0 BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co. Se per 
cent., accepted) . i LSsz7 OO 
¢epair of the slipway at the foot of Lime Kiln Lane Crompton & Co., Ltd. (73 per cent.) : GIs OM 
1E R. MATTHEWS, borough surveyor. British Electric Plant Co, Ltd. (79 per cent. ) me) eo) Me) 
. TORK, Bridlington (accepted ) : LA 4a 0 Walker & Hodgetts, Ltd. (80 per cent.) Epic). Ce) i) 


3. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


| TAR PAVING, 


lial Stone & Mosaic, 
lulded or Plain, 


14BS OR LAID IN SITU. 
fanufacturers & Contractors. 


Ww. HOBMAN & CO. 
C VILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


iCHELL & CO. 


(il Workers & Manufacturers, 
{ISE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


jtion’ of ironwork for the Exterior and 

hurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private aaena, &e. 

r Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


> ILLIPS’ PATENT 


‘CK-JAW 
FING BLES 


1 GRIP, 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


Section SF or Grip. 


4 ine oF Grip. 


ME BEST AND CHEAPEST 
OF OF THE DAY. 


Uriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
| 
| 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
__Depot—Le & N.- W. Railway, Broad Street, Ge 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


CONTRACTORS. TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 
VW 
WALTER’S tiitcvea 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton 

Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON 
85 Uracoonnren Street, 


i 


z = 

F, | ae 
HULL 
TD 


VAL DE TRAVERS! 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courta, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


me HELLIWELL 


‘*PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE; 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W, 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORES,, 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


fl a 


=. 


(CU) wireworx, 
TTI steve. time sereons, Des 


ITT] *°"""* case, irts, een 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
HHNNNNNNQUULUUUNUULUUUUUUL Special low quotations for Wirework 
ti A for the protection of Windows and 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
OLUME LXIX. OF THK ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, ae 128, 6d. 


Skylights. 
TRLEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 
Beye Buildings, Ludga ate Circus, E.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EALING. GREEN WICH. [ 
For alterations and additions to the telephone exchange. For the construction on a site at the junction of Blacyy 
Lane with Woolwich Road of an underground conver 
Richardson Bros £3,422 0 0 for both sexes. | 
ee 7 i : 1a G. Jennings, Ltd. 5 f 
J. Edwards & Son : 73334000 n 10 —- TGaltoneeee */. SRE 3,050 
Co Dns ees <n, OU ae eC ONES £20 oumtou On en 
C. Dearing & Son  . ‘ : qi, ALS VII = AI AT — J F. Oultram ; ; 4 ‘ 7 "vs 2,650 | 
B. Ev Nightingale) 9 -... VA. (iaeosomo 0 — F. J. Gorham + gs2,049 
Speechley & Smith ££ . , A052, OLE 10 0 20 Ww os a 2,619 | 
Wisdom Bros. . 4 : ‘ SZ, OO kONO 15 Davis es nana : ¢ : : + 2,297 
E. Hadley & Sons. : 51 eee, 878i 5 B.E Nig ingate es | 
J. Ferguson & Co. . : ; Fan2,S70) <0. 0 a B. Finch & Co, : 2,076 | 
J. Dorey & Co., Ltd. . : ; eo? 770 LOO 
General Builders, Ltd é 4 2727 AO 10 7 GRIMSBY. 
A.—Credit old material. For the erection of a mission hall, Tiverton Street, Mr. | 
ROBERTSON, architect, 23 Osborne Street, Grimsby. 
BARLESTOWN. T. R. Waterman . 5 . . * . | £998 ' 
For excavating and making (but not sewering) the following es ees : ; ee 33. 
private streets within the district, viz. Patterson Street ra oe SOD eae : : - Sue S73 | 
(two sections), School Street, Rydal Street, Acorn Street, ae ee St S| 
Alder Street, Beech Street and Cedar Street, and for the ae aoe: 5 tS eee | 
excavating, making and sewering of Foundry Street and Wille & Houchtoa 855 | 
Tamworth Street, Lancs. Mr. A. BOWES, surveyor. C u te ml Crsotoe : , : : » 850 ) 
T, STRINGER, Warrington (accepted) . . £3,072 16 9 c Maskhare Pe ng : ; : ‘0 ir a } 
NaGuya ; - 5 z ; “ ; . 820) 
EXMOUTH. J. S. SPALDING, 54 Heneage Street (accepied) . 72 
For street works in Park Road and adjoining streets. Mr 
SAML. HUTTON, surveyor. GRIMSTONB. 
Park Road. For the erection of a farmhouse. Mr. A. L, T. Ti) 
i. a ee : . ‘ . . ° . £11933 By : architect, 26 South Street, Dorchester. 
Tcoperts Stocks ae ; Goatees R, Davis & Son, Dorchester (accepted). —, £1,258 } 


GROUNDs & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted) 630 16 


ce 


Back road to Park Road. HEREFORD. 

J. H. Dickson . : ; : ; i 564 10 o | For extension of the post office, i} 
Eo PeDukes iy. ; . ‘ . : : 4tr 18 6 Bolt, Davies & Co. . : - 42,573 2 woes: | 
Hooper & Stooke é ; . F : BOs Aan E. W. Wilks : « 2,455) (Ornomen 495 } 
GROUNDS & NEWTON (accepted) . : : 3229 I2 10 G Webb . ; é ; - 2,400 © 10% ¢0:|) 

Back road to Buxton Villas. W. P. Lewis & Co. . + /2)820: SO) MOMMENETICO |h 
J..H. Dickson . : : ; j 5 4 123 7 © iis Broad Ledsa. d : . (2,205 44 } 
BoP Duke a: : : : A 5 : SOn aS C. Cooke , : ' : - 23200) 0876 80 > 
Hooper & Stooke . ; ; : ‘ : S2omee W. Bowers & Co, : » | £)8400me 86 > 
GROUNDS & NEWTON (accepted) . : f 70 9 9 A—Credit old materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILE AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St 
a 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See mt 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. [ 


FITTINGS®: se TUBE. CT WOLVERHAMPTON STN St 
The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


COPY RICH T. 


= se ; -£ 


WY 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER D10K’s Patents) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and <i 


4 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LL a ee ions 
HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON. 
s.ying of about 1,565 yards of earthenware pipe from | For the erection of a sorting office at Ealing Dean, for 
\ches to 9 inches diameter, with the necessary man- H.M. Office of W eh &e, 
|, and Pappncles at Meltham. Messrs. J. B. ABBEY & W. Martin : ; : : Ay eRe vio) {o). xe 
) engineers, New Street, Huddersfield. Richardson Bros, ; ; . 2,220 0 O 
N INDSON & WYATT, Werneth, Oldham (accepted ). Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd." : é +, 2003510 0 
C. Ansell . . : “1 3 an 20208 Ono 
E. Plaistowe . : : : é SF L.005e, Ono 
| HULL. J. Shelbourne & Gore | PS ee We oat oid 
on ‘of thirty-two artisans’ dwellings in Steynburg J. Dorey & Co, Ltd.. ; : - - 7) 1,900m=OmO 
¢. Mr. JosepH H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, | - H, Willcock & Cog | te eee 1,950 0 O 
, Braid, Pater & Co., Ltd. . f “ 2 71-9400 ONO 
‘ie z oe 2 . DLs Tn O 10 E. Hadley & Sons . ; ; - . MO LOLS ee 
eee. (CU. «7,375 0 | Wisdom Bros... . . . Ne ee eet nda Ore 
metcc, cae ; : ; : , C7 one ee B. E. Nightingale. : : : : AO SE ote) Ge 
eS.) ee | : : ; : £5 6,9501-.0.1.0 J. Ferguson & Co. . : : : ; { euS8t toro 
{stevenson . ‘ : ; : mH Mexican) & Speechley & Smith . : fi, 09 7m OO 
91 & Sons 2 : - ; 4 EEOKOODUT 7 are GENERAL BUILDERS, Lp. (ae cepted) ‘ a t79O7 -O" 0 
.correr . : > : . : 6795.0 20 J. Cronk’ ;. : ‘ = ,7607TO: \7 
ri&Sons_ . 2 : : ‘ - 6,788 0 o - Credit ola material, £10, 
qson & Sons . : 5 : : 80175400 O80 
peton . 2+ ie : ; : - 6,563 17 8 | yor pulling-down and rebuilding 5 Hoxton Square, N., to be 
mwick . , : : : : OS TOTO te used as stores for the electricity department for the Shore- 
Joods_ . - 6,438 0 © ditch Borough Council. Mr. J. RUSH Drxon, borough 
LACKBURN, Peel Street ( (@: cepted ) 7, 0,304, 05 9 surveyor. 
E. D. Pearcey . C : : ‘ : £2 304 0 O 
IRELAND. y oe i. < ae) Uae 1,535 © Oo 
up new stores and office, Patrick’s Quay, Cork. OMersOn Oe) On . , . . set) 497 2030 
ap ne F. Hyngs, architect, 21 South ai Cork. R. Schooley & Son . ‘ : : > , 1,489 oe 
4, DELANY & Co, Henry Street (accepted ), L.T. Lamplough . ee Py sy SPE EO: HP 
Gardner & Hazell . . ‘ : , ee eGAZ.. O- Oh 
ie erection of four ccttages and (2) the conversion of Kilby & Gayford ; : ‘ A , & iene) 
2 rooms into a dormitory at Armagh District lunatic J. Ferguson & Co. . . : , é eT. 209) Om 
In. Mr. R. H. DoRMAN, surveyor, Court House, General Builders, Ltd. . A : 2 1,279) O16 
igh. | Perry Bros... Mee has! | 8.2092 OO 
Accepted tenders. F, WILLMOTT, [lford (accepted ) : : ~ hizo; 05.e 


), P. Martin & Co., Armagh, £1,000 ; (2) £200. 


[YDLETON JUNCTION AND CASTLETON. PIDDLETOWN. 
mstruction of bridges, &c., between Middleton Junc- | For the construction of an hotel to be called the Blue Vinny, 


vand Castleton, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Piddletown, Dorset Mr. A. L. T. TILLEY, architect, 26 
iay Company. South Street, Dorchester. 
TATE & GORDON, Manchester (accefied ). J. SELBY, Broadmayne, Dorset (accepted ) 1, 930080) 10 


FT Sac LIFTS 


International Exhmittion ELECTRIC, HYD., BELT, HAND, 


Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. | PASSENGERS OR GOODS. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
. Glasgow; Court 


| 
| 


IDDLETON, 


Houses, Glasgow, 
IC & GENERAL TACIWEER,” mat 8 | 
ar Foundry, Leeds. a OHN a ae Se = 
NERAL E ~ | 
acai Star Engine Works, [RAWLINSON S, Ltd. 


A, 
London Agent— SOLE LOND 
ON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS 
, 11 Queen Victoria Street, H.C, |471&472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT ie 
POOLE. STANNINGLEY. F 
or sewerage works in Edward Lane, Parkstone, and St. Ald- | For the erection of a workshop at Stanningley, Mr. 

helm’s, Parkstone. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, borough sur- Fox, architect, 14 Manchester Road, Bradford, e 
veyor. Accepted tenders, 
Accepted tenders. J. H. Knight, Farsley, mason , 5 vw 

Edward Lane. R. Greenwood, Bingley, joiner é a 

Gates & Gulliver, Parkstone, Poole SEL AOn OO R. Hird, Ltd., Shipley, steelwork F 2353p 
St. Aldhelm's Road, Hallam Bros., Bradford, slater 4 ‘ oa 
G. Maidment, Newtown, Poole . : 5 W295 OnLO E. Pearson, Farsley, plumber . , | | ek 
ST. GEORGE ’8-IN- THE- -HAST. | 

PORTSMOUTH. For sundry works to infirmary at Raine Street, E. 

For the erection of a school of threé departments (boys, girls J. R. Davis & Co., 11 The Crescent, St. James's | 
and infants) in place of the present Milton school build- Street, Walthamstow (accepted) . , £128 
ing (mixed and infants). Messrs. RAKE & COGSWELL, r P 


For) additions to residence at Glen View, Stainland, Yorks. 
Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


architects, Prudential Buildings, Landport. 


STOCKPORT. | 
ie 
on ee eae i ; : ; : ie 2 z For street works in ‘Greg Street, from the southern \; 
Stephens & Bastow ; ' . ; . 29,978 0 0 Messrs. Craven’s works, and Whitehill Street, fron] 
Faclemere f : 19,682 Bt Street to the north-west end. Mr. JOHN Arxs 
W. Evans 19,602 0 oO borough surveyor. 

F. Privett 19,432 0 O Vv. D. wl fora £8745 

G. J. Davis 19.300 0 O oe Staffor . 8,305 7 

Sweetland ; ; : E : ‘ FON © © ue » 810 

Clavie Souse ; ; é ; ; . 18,940 0 0 W. H WORTHINGTON, Rusholme Road, “Man- 

Coltherup ay tee Re. SRR AINE CROPS oy 06) chester (accepied ) . © 8507215 
Perkins & Durant . : : : ; 2) LO37 93. OrnO 
Salter 3 ; 4 18,764 0 0 

Ro Corken eae 18,769 0 oO — 

J. CROCKERELL, Actor Road, North South: For the reconstruction of one lifting bridge and one 

sea (accepted) 3 : i ; . 18,436 0.0 bridge and the provision of a new footbridge ov 

Wilts and Berks Canal. 

E. Woop & Co, 88 Cannon Street, London 

(accepted ) . : . £5oa\ 

STAINLAND. For the erection of car depot stores, repair shops, &c | 


A. J. COLBORNE, Newport Street (accepted) . £3,233" 


Accepted tenders. 
J. R. Edwards, Stainland, mason. WESTON -SUPHE MARE 
W. Collins, joiner. For construction of a cabmen’s shelter. Mr. HuGH Ni 
S. Hale, Huddersfield, plumber. TON, surveyor. 
]J. R. Crowther, Stainland, plasterer and painter. 1 Gibbs $33) 
W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. C. ADDICOTT, Weston. super- “Mare (accepted ) . 24K 


TIMBER MEF| 


MAHOCANY. WAINSCOT, AND 
2 BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRIN 
a au a g Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C, Telephone, 


~ The vriginal introducers of the Hot Water 


Ellustrated Sheet, showing application of ou Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


GALVANIZED 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


SAFETY 
VALVE 


GRANITE 


BROKEN GRANITE, 


"SHUNT 2091 puro 


RED, BLUE AND CRI 


ror BUIL| 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONC! 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. | 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GI 


DRESSED GRAl 


OF EVERY DESCRIPT 


'TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS 


SCREENINGS, ‘ 


‘SUPPLIED. 


A8 


| 


4920 44 20)7 ay}? Jo ssaonpouzur Aoi Our 


THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTO 
COMPANY, LIMITED, | 
NARBOROOGH, near LBIC3 
ee 


HAYWOOD & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | | 


For 


j 


J. STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd.), 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘YARD GULLIES, & 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE 
IR Nv WINE BINS CLOSET PANS AND TR 


4——/_. UNIVERSAL WINE BIN GO. g1azep SANITARY 


For STRONG ROOMS and OFFICES. | 


r ut 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


ested Hot-water Pipes, 


~~ at lowest retail prices: 


Index of Advertisers, see page x. | ‘Telegraph, “ Hortulanas, London.” 


Of every description. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY. DE- ul 


WROUGHT IRON FITTINGS 2%=-s= 


National Te’ ational Teeton Xo 1 sl No. a i 


ia”) 


i COMPARE OUR PRIOES. LISIS FREE. 3. WEEKS & CO. L ; 
KING’S ‘ROAD, CHELSEA, {¥ 
|Suvply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved! 


Castings. Connection’ 
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= 
WALES. 


eonstruction of sewers, manholes, ventilators, flushing 
uns, &c., in connection with the sewerage of East- 
¢< and Dinas Powis, Glamorgan. 


gke & Co. : : . £12,630 4 10 
ane - : : . 12,590 10 10 
iJon 12,580 0 O 
siey ; . : “eae - eee Oul Zon. 3 
IES, 35 Court Road, Cardiff (accepted) 11,490 3 2 
vans ; : : : 9,491 5 4 


extension of water-mains of the town of Llanrwst and 
e illage of Trefriw respectively from existing intakes on 
<,ant stream to Crafnant lake. 

-3ERTS, West Bromwich (accepted ) . £1,690 0 O 
¢erection of a chimney-shaft in connection with the 
sysed destructor and electricity works, Helyhead. 

ENS CUSTODIS CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION © 
) Sheffield (accepted) . : - 4017 0 0 
\rage works at Caegarw, Mountain Ash, with man- 
Ii, &c. 

J3p, Abercynon (accepted) . » £545 

s rection of mansion, Maesycrugiau, Carmarthenshire. 
rARNOLD MITCHELL, architect, London. 

LENS, Bastow & Co., LTD., Bristol (accepted ). 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


i ing the exterior of the council chamber, &c., Church 
rt, Wellingborough. 


205 


Gent . ; . : : : : 20) (On. O 
yvens . A - : : : e244 15s 
gis & Sons . . : : ; é e24eOe O 
by: . : : : ‘ : : ee LOL E O 
v Crisp . : ; : ° . : SC), Ye) 
“Bellamy . . - - ? ‘ 7) LOelOn.O. 
ii Barber ~. : - : : : Ro A iy belo h alte) 
JCURTIS, Wellingborough (accepted) . wiz “ONO 
WEYMOUTH. 


yng-up the main roadway, asphalting certain pathways, 
enelling same and executing certain builders’ work in 
eMelcombe Regis burial-ground at Westham, Wey- 
th. Mr. SAMUEL JACKSON, surveyor, Bridge Cham- 
r Weymouth 

~ LATE 


MITH, Weymouth (accepted ) ome) 


Received too late for Classification. 


GREENWICH. 

For the supply of four 5,000 horse-power engines for the 
electrical generating station at Greenwich. 

J. MusGRAvE & Sons, Lrp., Bolton (ac- 


cepted ) . » £90,713 0! © 


TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. EMLEY & Sons, LTD., of Newcastle-on-Tyne> 
write that they always have a large stock of Frosterley marble, 
and that at the present moment they are supplying it to the 
new Roman Catholic church at Norwich. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Penrith Urban District Council are considering the 
question of the installation of electric light throughout the 
town at a cost of 7,500/. 

THE Saffron Walden Town Council have applied to the 
Board of Trade for an order sanctioning them to supply elec- 
tricity for public and private use. 


LINCOLN’s INN CHAPEL, which has hitherto been lighted 
by means of candles only (gas never having been introduced 
there), has now had the electric light instailed. 

AT a meeting of the Yardley District Council on Tuesday, 
the sanitary, highways and public works committee recom- 
mended the Council to apply to the Board of Trade for a pro- 
visional order to enable them to supply electricity for public 
and private purposes within the area of the district of Yardley, 
and that Parliamentary solicitors be employed to act for the 
Council in the matter. The area proposed to light with elec- 
tricity was from the borough boundary on the Stratford Road 
to College Road, and from the borough boundary to Greet 
Bridge. ; 

THE progress of the Clyde Valley Electric Supply Company 
in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire will be considerably 
delayed by an accident which occurred at their power station 
at Motherwell on the evening of the 29th ult. The buildings, 
which are to be of girder-work chiefly, are in course of 


: BATH STONE FIRMS 


; po. 


"ELEGRAMS: a Londo. Depots— 
Pitel eu BATH and PORTLAND (UARRY OWNERS. Pinata atne Phan 
CLIT . PORT ” ; L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, SW. 
OLITE, Boekeaan.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIML'CO 
ie) LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
ay, MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 
a a | 
QUARRIES. fe oye QUARRIES. 

MONK’S PARK. 4 {u gp8Or phe ays BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. eo% no & <u COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. gots Ee STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gr 0" WESTWOOD GROUND. 
vered | BRADFORD RIE" gh obtained only of | PORTLAND Registered 
MARK, , .) The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | : | TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


ERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
ORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


| A REVOLUTION IN HOT-WATER HEATING. 
EOT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPARATUS 


(REGISTERED). 


LDROYD & CO., Ltd., ENGINBERS, CROWN UORKS, LEEDS. 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


0 


JGHAN'S PATENT GEYSER 
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construction by the Brandon Bridge Building Company, and 
shortly after the contractor’s men ceased work on Thursday the 
whole structure fell with a crash to the ground, ironwork, 
covering an area of about a hundred yards by fifty, lying in a 
confused mass on the site. Fortunately no one was about at 
the time, and no one was injured, but the loss through delay 
and the damage done will be considerable. There was a strong 
wind blowing at the time, and to that is ascribed the accident, 
but it is pointed out that the building is in the vicinity of the 
undermined area, and it is conjectured that surface disturbance 
may have had not a little to do with the disaster. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ACCORDING to the monthly report of the borough surveyor 
the cost of the widening of the Blackpool promenade up to the 
present is 114,867/., the largest item in the bill being 42,1257. 
for labour and carting. 

ON the 31st ult at the site of the new Methodist church in 
Kingstown, Ireland, seven foundation-stones were laid. The 
building which has just been pulled down was erected in 1836, 
and was very simple in character, while the edifice about to be 
raised is of a more substantial and ornate design, indicative of 
the flourishing condition of Methodism at this day in the 
premier township. The new church was designed by Mr. 
George F. Beckett, architect, and will cost about 4,500/. 

A STRIKE of structural ironworkers began on Saturday, 
October 31, throughout the United States. Ten thousand men 
are directly affected, and probably over 100,000 in other trades 
will be thrown out of employment. The object of the strike is 
to compel the New York house-builders to recognise the local 
Union No. 2, of which Mr. S. J. Parks, now on trial on a 
charge of extortion, is the walking delegate. The strike 
affects the largest cities east of St. Louis wherever members of 
the Employers’ Association have contracts. Mr. Sam Parks, 
was the day previous convicted of extortion and of having 
accepted money to call off a strike. 

AT Burnley the end of a row of houses in course of con- 
struction on the Cleveland estate, off Manchester Road, recently 
collapsed, partially burying a foreman nameca John Jacques, 
Patrick M‘Ginty and William Morris, bricklayers. They 
were extricated from the débris and found to be suffering from 
severe shock and bruises. After receiving medical attention 


they were removed home in cabs. The builder: 5 
Nightingale Bros., state that the accident occurred throm’ 
wet weather, the mortar not having had time to set Th 

had miraculous escapes. aaa 


Av a recent meeting of the Birmingham . | 
Association, which was held for the Dupe 
what notices, if any, should be given to the Operatives in| 
several branches of the trade for revision of workin add 
was resolved that, notwithstanding the continiiane a 
depressed condition of the trade, which might wareint 1 
being given for reductions in the rates of wages, no cd 
should be given this year upon this point. In the case of | 
plasterers, however, it was decided, in view of the attitud) F 
the National Association of Operative Plasterers in relat h 
master builders and master plasterers throughout the cous 
having recently been so unsatisfactory, that notice shook 
given to the local branch of the Association to abolish all M 
until the questions between the employers and the operat 
were placed on a more satisfactory basis. " 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Manchester parks committee | 
had under consideration the suggestion that the Corpora jr 
should sell to the War Office 30 acres of Heaton Park'y 
which to build a barracks, and give them the use of a por in 
of the park for training in such manner and at such time; 
will not interfere with the convenience of the general pul 
Already some 50 acres of the park are to be taken as parp 
the site of a reservoir for the water from Thirlmere, and s\\ 
of the members of the committee are opposed to the policy 
lopping off another big slice of it. It is suggested that |\c 
could be provided on the Blackley estate of the Corporatn 
a barracks built there, and the troops could at suitable tix 
practice in Heaton Park, which is not far away. The 'y 
Office has, however, it is understood, made a definite offer) 
the 30 acres of Heaton Park. a. 


GRANGE U.F. church, Grangemouth, which was ope 
on the 29th ult. is designed in a severe type of Ell 
English Gothic; it has very simple detail and little ori 
ornament except such as naturally arises from the desh 
The principal or longest front, in which is the main entrag 
faces Grange Bank Road, along which it extends 126 feet. 
square tower, about 70 feet high, is placed at the north eno 
this front, and the principal entrance is at the base of ji 
tower. The entrance doorway is deeply recessed and hi; 
finely moulded Pointed archway leading into the vestile 


WASHABLE 


oF BRITISH MANUFACTU 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLAT! 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. | 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, 


FOR _INSIDE OR 


“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or 


applied over it. 


APIC 


A SANITARY 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, 


Z 
| 
j 
] 


? 


DISTEMPER 


OUTSIDE WORK, | 
Oil Paint may 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SERIES._EXETER: ST. GABRIEL'S CHAPEL AND 
BISHOP OLDHAM’S CHANTRY. 


f 
IND OF 


3; TE OFFICE FOR THE EYRE BSTATE, 125 PARK 
BROAD, N.W. 


| BROADWAY BUILDINGS, READING. 


Deen EEE 


HAMBEHO’ SYNAGOGUE, 


| HOUSE AT ESHER. 


=| 


t: church is divided into nave and side aisles by 
>nted arches on each side. At the pulpit end an 
{span divides the church from the organ chamber, 
ctinued beyond the church. The ceiling is semi- 
‘form, divided into bays by the main couples and 
csssed timber, which has been stained a dark oak 
] interior decoration is carried out in a simple 
\ manner in subdued tones of soft green and 
(ed by bands of brighter colour. The seating and 
. stained myrtle green, with the woodwork of pulpit 
yont in grey oak. The church will seat over 630 
1 the hall in connection is seated for 400 people 
20 a large session-room, vestry, &c. The total cost 
1) be about 4,000/. The architect is Mr. Jobn B. 
(asgow. 

1 tion of providing a crematorium has for some time 
the consideration of the sanitary committee of the 
roration, who, however, left the matter to the 
\:um-Burley burial board. This board proposes to 


-natorium in connection with their cemetery at’ 


«about four miles from the centre of the town, and 
‘ernment Board inquiry has been held by Mr 
ch, of the Institute of Civil Engineers, at the 
yparochial institute. There was no opposition, and 
ywas declared closed. The system that it is 
{ adopt is a new one so far as this country is con- 
cconsists of incineration by gas, the method chiefly 
+ Great Britain being incineration by coke. The 
e invention of M. E. A. Fradet, a member of a 


Parisian firm of engineers, whose patent has been taken up at 
Paris, Rheims, Rouen and other places. It is claimed for it 
that it is both more cleanly and more economical than the coke 
system, and that it does not necessitate the employment of 
skilled labour. At Rouen a deputation from the Headingley 
board witnessed a cremation which involved an outlay of only 
3s. to 4s. in gas. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on Saturday of the new 
Church of the Ascension in Timbercroft Lane, on the borders 
of Plumstead, a district which is being rapidly built upon. The 
building, which will be put up in sections, is from the design 
of Mr. A. E. Habershon, of Queen Street Place, E.C , Green’s 
End, Woolwich, and Erith, and will when finished be a welcome 
ornament to the neighbourhood. The site of the new edifice 
is a good one, with 4o-feet roads on three sides of it. The 
present portion includes three bays of the nave arcade and one 
side aisle and a part of the chancel and vestry. When finished 
the church will have one more bay to the nave arcade, a 
second side aisle and two transepts, a narthex being under the 
main west window. The exterior of the church is in stock 
bricks with red brick and terra-cotta bands, the arches over 
window and door openings being in alternate blocks of 
Doulton’s red and buff terra-cotta, while inside are red brick 
arches to the nave resting on stone columns, and a red brick 
chancel arch, the walling being in yellow brick with red brick 
bands and ornamentation. The cost of the present portion 
(with seating) will be about 2,500/. The builders are Messrs. 
J. Dorey & Co, of Brentford. 


Dr. R. J. REECE attended the Education Offices at King’s 
Norton on Tuesday morning to hold an inquiry on behalf of 
the Local Government Board into an application by the King’s 
Norton and Northfield Urban District Council, for sanction to 
the borrowing of a sum of 5,000/. for the purpose of effecting 
extensions to their hospital for the isolation of infectious 
disease at West Heath. The Worcestershire County Council, 
acting under the powers conferred upon them by the Infectious 
Diseases Prevention Act, 1903, have required the district 
authority to provide accommodation for the treatment of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever so far being the only zymotic disease 
treated there. The clerk to the Council (Mr. Edwin Docker) 
explained that the Council had decided to erect a diphtheria 
pavilion, containing twenty beds, at a cost of 1,249/7, and 
further, in view of the fact that there was no ward at the 
hospital in which doubtful or suspected cases could be placed 
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under observation, the Council proposed to provide a special 
observation ward of twelve beds, at a cost of 1,240/. The 
County Council’s suggestion that isolation accommodation for 
diphtheria should be provided arose in consequence of serious 
outbreaks of disease during the past two or three years. The 
balance of the amount was required for furnishing, heating and 
providing baths, the last-named item being one of 3554. There 
was no opposition to the application. 


IMPORTANT additions are being made to the Post Office 
buildings at York, which will when completed give a building 
almost double the size of the present office. A larger public 
office providing a superficial area of 1,400 feet is to be formed, 
with a central entrance in Lendal, the new counter being 
47 feet long, with new postmaster’s and chief clerk’s rooms 
adjoining. On the extension site overlooking the river an 
entirely new block of buildings is being erected, with a sorting 
hall on the ground floor havirg a superficial area of about 
3,500 feet. In the basement of this block are arranged a large 
battery-room, truck shelter, linemen’s-room and engineer’s 
store, with heating chamber and lavatory accommodation. On 
the first floor, and immediately overlooking the river, retiring- 
rooms for postmen and sorting clerks have been provided 
The elevation toward the river is executed in Weldon stone, 
and has been designed to harmonise with the adjoining city 
offices and Guildhall buildings. The building is erected on 
fireproof principles throughout, and the work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Williamson & Co., builders, of Nottingham, 
under Mr. W T. Oldrieve, architect, of H.M. Office of Works, 
Westminster, the clerk of works representing him upon the 
building being Mr. J. Atkinson. It is anticipated that the 
work will be entirely completed early next year. The cost of 
the scheme will be considerably over 10,000/. 


It has been found that King James’s bridge across the 
Tweed at Berwick is in a condition demanding immediate 
attention. Regarding its safety, the Town Council have agreed 
to make certain temporary repairs, and to call in a competent 
bridge expert to make a thorough examination. The bridge 
took over twenty-four years to build, and was completed in 
1634. It links England and Scotland. The Berwick Corpora- 
tion receives an annual grant from the Crown for bridge 
maintenance. 


VARIETIES, 


EXTENSIVE alterations and improvements are 
out at the Earlswood Asylum, Redhill, Surrey, 
THE Welsh slate trade is particularly brisk at 
time; a large number of additional men hay, 
the Penrhyn quarries. ° 
THE new hospital for women opened recent} nit 
upwards of 20,000/. The buildings are of brick vith cs 
facings. rag ied 
VERY considerable alterations and additions are shel 
be made at the Leeds General Infirmary, the estimated ¢¢ 
which is about 107,000/. 
THE North-Western Railway, through slackness of 
at their works at Crewe, have reduced several ieee! 
men to five days’ work per week. | 


THE Local Government Board have given permissi 
the Gorton District Council to borrow 8,816/ for the pu 
of erecting a dust-destructor. “eee 


THE Folkestone Town Council have received the sat 
of the Local Government Board to borrow 14,950/, fo) 
purchase of the land and the erection of a refuse-destructc. 


Mr. THOMAS WALKER, the engineer to the Ciel 
Borough Council, has retired from his position after thirt ; 
years’ service. Croydon loses by this one of its most 
petent servants. 

THE Penge Urban District Council have decided to bi« 
from the Public Works Loans Board, at interest of 34 per 
the sum of 10,908/. for the purpose of laying wood pavemi! 
the Croydon and Beckenham Roads. f 

THE Croydon Council have accepted the design for thi 
chimney at the electricity works, the shaft to be constr¢ 
of specially moulded perforated bricks by the Alphons Cui 
Chimney Construction Company. is 

A COLLECTION of water-colour drawings by Turnec 
rived from private collections will be exhibited in Berl! 
the galleries of the Berliner Sezession, which will be o}1 
to-morrow. jhe) 

WokrK is being rapidly pushed forward in connection: 
the re-erection of the danger buildings at the Royal Aix 
at Woolwich. In the construction of the new buildings « 
precaution is to be taken to prevent the possibility of |i 
accidents. | 
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Ja] has been made for the 1,500/. required to com- 

id now being raised with the object of restoring 
yll of Cripplegate Church, and of acquiring a site 
terect a promised statue of Milton. 


jv Rathaus or town hall of Charlottenburg, a 
‘arlin, is now clear from scaffolding. ‘The tower is 
¢ igh, while the tower of the Berlin town hall is only 
coln’s Inn Chapel a carved oak inlaid panel, in 
yh the surrounding woodwork, has been placed on 
tae back of the pulpit, and the old sounding-board, 
-»moved in 1359, has now been replaced over the 


-,THAN EDMUND BACKHOUSE, Bart, of Darling- 
cor of Barclay & Co, Ltd, bankers, London, has 
sted a director of the National Provident Institu- 
ithe vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Charles 
(in. 

3 sop of Truro has informed the Diocesan Conference 
yes the Victoria Tower of the Cathedral will on 
, the day of the passing of the late Queen Victoria, 
ed bya representative of the King, in the presence 
|. of the tower, Mr. J. Dennes. 


»REW’s CHURCH, Alexandra Park, Muswell Hill, 
casecrated by the Bishop of London. The church, 
-3 in the midst of a fast-developing neighbourhood, 
- of which 4,002/. has already been received or 
Seating accommodation is provided for 8co. A 
, been prepared for seven memorial windows, two of 
-already been presented. 
ban District Council of Acton have decided to 
slesign of Mr. W. G. Hunt, architect, 174 Vicarage 
ington, London, W, which had been awarded the 
., the competition by the assessor (Mr. J. Macvicar 
,7.R.1 B.A.) for the new public offices and town 
+ Arrangements are being made for the designs 
on exhibition for the inspection of ratepayers and 
« early date, of which due notice will be given. 
ning ceremony in connection with the new school 
/:d Free Methodist Connexion took place at Thurlby 
ult, Hitherto the scholars have met in the Board 
)) several years ago some property was purchased 
.e church, and upon a portion of this the new build- 


ings have been erected. Provision has been made for two 
classrooms, which on special occasions can be thrown into one 
room. The building has cost 250/. 


MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE has been freed from toll. The 
bridge was re-erected in stone in 1772, an Act of Parliament 
giving the Corporation power to raise by toll the cost, which 
was 19,c00/. Since then the tolls have yielded 120,009/, and 
in addition to the bridge possesses a valuable landed estate. 
In the twelfth century the citizens of London raised a protest 
against the levying of toll at Maidenhead both over and under 
the bridge. 

Tue Perceval Memorial Church at Ealing, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid on Saturday, commemorates Mr. 
Spencer Perceval, who was shot in the House of Commons 
when Piime Minister in 1812. The church will be in Early 
Perpendicular style. The material externally will be of Stam- 
ford stone, with rock-faced walling in dropped courses, and 
internally the floor and chancel walls will be of marble, and 
the stalls, pulpit and screen of fumed oak. The architect is 
Mr. W. A. Lite. 

Aston’s branch free library at Aston Cross, near Birming- 
ham, has been formally opened. The building, which is erected 
with every consideration for convenience, provides a lending 
department and reading-room, the latter department being at 
the rear, in order to obviate the nuisance of the sound of street 
traffic. The library has been erected without any cost to the 
ratepayers, Messrs. E. & W. Ansell having presented the site 
and Mr. Andrew Carnegie having given 2,002/. for the build- 
ing, which has actually cost 1,902/. 


THE Marylebone Borough Council will promote a Bill 
next Session empowering the Council to borrow the necessary 
money to purchase the Marylebone business of the Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Company, Ltd., for the erection of 
electricity works, to authorise an increase in the maximum 
charge for the supply of electricity, and to alter the method of 
charging. Power will also be taken to erect generating stations 
in the district, to construct a short line of railway connecting 
the generating station with the Great Central Railway and 
carry out other necessary works. 

THE Court of Common Council have been in com- 
munication with the London County Council in reference 
to proposed steps to be taken for the amendment of the 
Building Acts There has arisen some difference of opinion 
between the two bodies, inasmuch as the streets committee had 
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asked the Council to be supplied with a rough draft of their 
Bill for their consideration, but the Council seemed to think it 
would be better that the committee should send a rough draft. 
Both bodies are anxious to make what improvements they can 
in the Building Acts for the protection of human life, 


AT Priorslee, Salop, on Saturday, a new chancel, which has 
been recently added to St. Peters Church, was formally 
dedicated. The new addition to the church was designed by 
Mr. Dalgleish, architect, of Wellington. It is lighted by two 
Pointed lancet windows on each side, and the east window has 
been improved by the addition of a circular light at the top, 
with the sacred “I.H.S.” in the centre. The ceiling is of pitch- 
pine varnished, supported by a strong principal in the centre, 
from which is suspended a 25-light chandelier. In front of the 
Tipton memorial reredos is a carved oak communion table, 
with triplet panelled front. On each side of the chancel are 
two rows of seats for the choir. 


ON the 4th inst. the new church of All Saints, Elland, was 
dedicated by the Bishop of Wakefield in the presence of a large 
assembly. The new edifice is in the Early English style, and 
is designed to accommodate 8co adults. The general scheme 
for the church shows a nave 111 feet long and 29 feet wide, 
with a broad circular narthex at the west end, and this is 
divided into six bays. A lofty arch divides the nave from the 
chancel. The transepts are thrown out at two eastern bays of 
the nave, both on the north and south sides. That on the 
north side forms a kind of nave to the side chapel. This chapel 
will be of very great convenience for daily and special services, 
as it is designed to accommodate at least 80 adults, besides 
giving space to a small choir, and it is so arranged that it can 
be lighted and heated independently of the church. The roof 
is of the barrel or waggon form, a style somewhat un- 
usual in Yorkshire, but excellent for acoustic and musical 
purposes. 

THE famous sculpture in stone on the walls of the ancient 
palace at Mashita, in Moab, on the Damascus-Mecca Railroad, 
has just been acquired by the German Emperor for the Berlin 
Museum as a present from the Sultan of Turkey. Professor 
Julius Euting, the well-known Arabian traveller, who has 
visited Mashita several times, recently drew the attention of 
the Emperor William to that very beautiful and rare sculpture 
by methods of photographs and drawings taken by him. His 
Imperial Majesty is said to have so much admired the design 
of the carving that, on ascertaining the feasibility of cutting off 
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the sculpture and transporting it to Germany, he 
Sultan’s permission to take away from the dese 
relic of Byzantine art for better preservation in the 
Germany. The Sultan at once acceded to the dem 


THE Winchcombe Rural District Council recently. 
interesting discussion about the semi-parish church at « 
de-la-Bere, near Cheltenham, the mansion adjoj 
been the residence of the celebrated Earl of & 
The church is situated in a farmyard, and the only way 
through the farmyard. Its surroundings, therefor 
an ecclesiastical character, and the outside of the buil 
plain ; it is said that it was originally nothing but an 
cultural barn. Entering the church, however, a stran; 
perfectly astonished, as the decorations are very profuse, ay 
there are many pictures, statuettes and ornaments displa 
upon its walls and upon brackets set up in every corner a) 
crevice. The solicitors to the estate have made application {| 
the repair of the short bit of road through the farmyard to ¢| 
church, but the surveyor said the road is not to be found 
the parish award or map, neither was the church even mark 
there. Mr. Griffiths, the local councillor, said the rectors | 
Bishop’s Cleeve had always officiated there every Sunday, a 
he thought the road should be repaired for the benefit of 1) 
public. Without evidence of liability, however, the survey, 
was instructed not to do anything. 


ACCORDING to the report and balance sheet presented 
the directors of Drake & Gorham, Ltd., at the second ann 
general meeting of the company, it appears that, after payme 
of all charges, including bonuses due to staff, there remaj 
a net profit of 16,327/. 65. 3a, which with the sum 
32452. 18s. 4d. brought forward from the previous year, at 
a total of 19,573/. 4s. 7@, which it is proposed to appropri 
as follows :— | 

By payment of a dividend at the rate of 

8 per cent. per annum |. 2) org oommama 

By carrying forward . 5 : PROF V4: Nah 
£19,573 4 7 

During the past twelve months the turnover has been c 
siderably larger than in the previous year, and the increase 
the number of houses and factories fitted with the Drake| 
Gorham standardised system of electric lighting and pow) 
has been amply maintained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Push Button in Lifts. 
our issue of October 9 you have an article 
|; Houses.” In the course of this you quote from 
City Apartments in Paris,” by M. Jean Schopfer, 
; regard to the provision in apartment houses in 
tachment to the lifts (or elevators) of a device 
jthe push-button device. The author speaks of 
sent as a novelty, and you therefore append a 
viich you properly say “the author apparently is 
cned as to the development by the Otis Elevator 
‘utomatic elevator service in the United States.” 
,e are many readers of your Journal who will be 
that the device in question is in use in this 
} writer’s long connection with the Otis Elevator 
‘is country has made him thoroughly acquainted 
{ practice, and we beg to say that we are quite 
wrnish, and are furnishing where required, the 
lavice having all the features of excellence and 
i'd in your article.—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. Auc’s GiBson, Chairman, 
Er House, 28 Fleet Street, 
pon, E.C. : October 12, 1903. 


): issue of the 30th ult. gives a notice of the goods 
lilliant Sign Co, Ltd., of Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
de of certain letters as being “imitation brilliant 
sa large manufacturer of brilliant letters and 
(ad signs, and the pioneer of popular prices in 
would call your attention to the following facts. 
t's came here originally from Niagara, U.S.A., 
srers there supplying the goods for the British 
wh their sole agents, the B. S. Co., Ltd. These 
nje goods are of the shape known generally as 


ck” (more recently called “Segment corner,” the | 


t1” probably being too descriptive of their foreign 
»g they were of a shape suitable for a foreign 
\ I determined to produce an article, equal 
erect, but differing in shape, so as to con- 
«recognised standard of the home trade. As 
roof that such a letter was preferable, my 
i line of goods alone have increased by eight 
é cent. (8co per cent.), each year’s output 
¢ of which has been made entirely on 


| my own premises by British labour), showing a decided 


increase on the preceding year. A certain amount of skilled 
labour being required to effectively fix the brilliant letters as 
originally made, I invented and patented a new form of the 
letter (patent No. 23,409 of 1900), which I introduced under the 
name of the “Perfect Brilliant” letter, so simplifying this 
process that skilled labour is unnecessary. My patent, by the 
way, is the only existing British patent for brilliant letters in 
any form. The American patent, previously communicated, 
was abandoned soon after I commenced manufacturing these 
goods, Those who have followed the course of the advertising 
letter trade will remember the introduction of the enamelled 
copper letters from America in the “ Boston Block” shape. On 
a firm of standing here placing a similar article on sale in the 
British shape the former were entirely superseded, proving 
indisputably that the public show a just appreciation of a 
home-made article, and will have it when obtainable —Yours 
faithfully, Wma. G. PETHER. 
Pether’s Sign and Letter Works, (Proprietor), 
58 and 60 Banner Street, London, E.C.: Nov. 4, 1993. 


“ CORRESPONDENT” asks if a neighbour can put up a lean- 
to under his building without permission; also what space for 
ladder room in the country an owner is entitled to 


VACUUM AND AIR PUMPS. 


IN The Architect of October 23 there was reference to the air- 
pump of Otto von Guericke, of whom a statue is to be erected 
in his native city Magdeburg. The old philosopher would be 
amazed if he could see the developments of his invention which 
are now manufactured by the Pulsometer Engineering Com- 
pany. The Geryk vacuum-pump (Fleuss’s patents), of which 
there are several varieties, has, since its introduction about ten 
years ago, found its way into all the civilised countries of the 
world for the laboratory and for industrial purposes. Previous 
to its introduction two methods only were in practical use:— 
(1) Mechanical pumps which could not be depended upon for 
producing a vacuum of less than one-tenth of an inch off 
perfect; (2) Mercury pumps of various descriptions, but from 
their nature slow in action. 

The “ Geryk” pump has the advantages of both types and 
the faults of neither. It produces a vacuum comparable with 
that obtained by the large Sprengel or other mercury pumps 
and is infinitely more rapid in action. 
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Being oil sealed and packed it is not dependent upon tight- 
fitting mechanical pistons for the attainment of its results, and 
consequently the excellence of the vacuum is not diminished by 
wear. 

The power required to work it is exceedingly small. It is 
always ready for use, as the valves and pistons work in oil. It 
can be made in any size up to 100 or more cubic feet capacity 
per minute. The larger pumps give a vacuum in every respect 
equal to that obtained by the smalley sizes. It is not liable to 
be broken like a mercury pump. The saving of time by the 
use of the “Geryk” over a mercury pump is apparent when 
the relative capacities of each are considered. This enables 
scientific experiments to be carried out which would otherwise 
scarcely have been possible owing to their tediousness. The 
‘“‘ Geryk ” vacuum-pump has been exhibited by special request 
before the Royal Society and the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. It is in universal use in incandescent-lamp factories 
for exhausting lamps, both alone and in conjunction with 
chemical processes ; for flashing and for desiccating. 

The laboratory pumps are being largely used tor research 
work. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CORFIELD. 


THE part of the “Journal of the Sanitary Institute” last 
issued contains a portrait and memoir of the late 
William Henry Corfield, M.D, who served as vice-president, 
chairman and treasurer of the Institute, besides rendering 
services in various other ways to sanitation. It is pointed out 
that he gave cordial support to the late Rogers Field in the 
reformation of house drainage and plumbing. The writer 
says :— 

‘Energetic as were the civil engineers, Rawlinson and 
Rogers Field, in demonstrating the evils of D-trap, cesspool 
and direct connection of waste pipes with foul drains, commonly 
found in dwellings of all classes from palace to cottage of 
former times, they might not have been able to move public 
opinion for the adoption of necessary but expensive remedies 
and to secure the education of those who had to carry out 
the work without the aid of a scholarly medical scientist 
of Dr. Corfield’s weight and influence. That assistance 
fortunately was always ready at hand to press on the reform 
until the true principles of -house drainage have become 
universally. recognised. taught at the Parkes Museum and 
generally observed at the present time. The last occasion on 
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which he came to the Institute was on December 10, 1902, 
preside at a discussion on the testing of house drains,” d 

The following interesting note of personal appreciation | 
been received from a member of Council of the Sanitary Ins 
tute who was frequently associated with Professor Corfield , 
his work :— 

It was one of Dr. Corfield’s notable characteristics that L 
was able with great promptitude to sift out of any matter kt 
before him the important issues from those which were only £ 
secondary interest. He had an acutely logical mind, and I! 
deductions from the premises before him were nearly alwe 
acute and sound. It was this faculty which secured so A 
respect for his opinion, not only on professional matters but + 
the ordinary circumstances of everyday life, and which ma» 
his services to the Sanitary Institute, while serving on c 
Council and as chairman of its Council, of more than ordin:y 
value. Corfield had in an eminent degree those businis 
faculties which go to the making of a distinguished career , 
the commercial and many other walks of life, and his abilits 
were always placed freely at the disposal of those institutics 
with which he was associated. 

Not less admirable were his powers of concentration al 
capacity for detail. It was always his great aim to be exa’ 
and his writings, his addresses and his lectures were char. 
terised by a precision of statement, a clearness of style and 4 
absence of anything in the nature of “ padding,” which rende14 
his literary productions of so much value to the student, a! 
-caused his speeches to be so highly appreciated by c 
audiences. He always madea point of verifying his referenc;, 
and no trouble was spared in the effort to place before ‘5 
readers or hearers that upon which they might absolutely ry 
as being correct, so far as human knowledge permitted. 

Much of the pioneer work in any new science—and for re 
practical purposes of modern life hygiene may be regarded s 
a new science, and Corfield was undoubtedly a pioneer in so) 
of its branches—is liable to be marred by statements whi), 
accepted as correct at the time, have had their accurey 
seriously impugned by later and more enlightened researi. 
On a review of Corfield’s work it may be said that it is nota’y 
free from this sort of blemish. He was always more contenta 
the recording of facts than in the propounding of theories h 
insufficient foundations, and in consequence his teaching 
not lead into by-paths where the right direction along the rc 
of science so often becomes hopelessly involved and finay 
lost. He was essentially a teacher and a guide in fit 
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Lie: his common sense and his scientific training and 
nen were his guides and his justification, and the result is 
/ his work has been eminently useful, and much of it is of 
ting value. 

)r. Corfield was not, perhaps, a deep thinker, in the sense 
he ever made a profound study of the abstruse sociological 
y lems connected with public health It is not often that 
) intellect which takes a delight in deep philosophical 
oning is combined with a mental attitude that recognises 
importance of detail and a mental capacity for its practical 
ication. The latter was Corfield’s strong point. He was 
-ntially a practical sanitarian, with little of the philosophic 
) mer in his composition, It was the same in the studies of 
; eisure time. What always interested him was the practical 
j ication of the laws of science, whether in the present or in 
; past. Roman aqueducts, ancient systems of sewerage, and 
, most primitive forms of privy or water-closet, were 
| itely more seductive studies to him than etiological specu- 
ns and theories. His researches into ancient sanitary 
,nods have been published in various periodicals. They are 
)t interesting and fascinating studies, and exhibit the best 
1 ities of the author in the subject of his predilection. The 
‘ ncil of the Sanitary Institute might very well consider the 
| ibility of republishing these valuable brochures in a small 
(me as a tribute to the memory of one of its founders 
ir reperusal would undoubtedly give much pleasure to the 
. Dr. Corfield’s friends, associates and former pupils. 

in his private life and amongst his friends and colleagues 
Geld invariably exhibited that amiability of temper which is 
‘essence of good-fellowship. He was a most interesting and 
; rtaining companion, combining a wide knowledge of the 
i(d with a spirit of tolerance for the opinions of those who 
‘ered from him, and a frank and pleasant manner He was 
jays accessible and ready to give his advice and assistance, 
| he never set himself up ona pinnacle. To this he owed 
sch of his popularity. 

‘Dr. Corfield had been very much out of health for at least 
) years before his death. His malady was at times of a very 
.\ful nature, but he always maintained his cheeriness and 
eful dnticipations, and he showed but few signs of that de- 
};sion which is so generally the accompaniment of a mortal 
lsss, The Sanitary Institute, perhaps more than any other 
(ety with which Dr. Corfield was connected, has reason to 
‘lore the death of one of its founders and most consistent 
-olders. 
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COST OF LONDON SCHOOLS. 


AT last week’s meeting of the London School Board, Sir Charles 
Elliot, speaking on a recommendation of the works committee: 
that a tender amounting to 22,268/. fora school to accommo- 
date 1,124 children, with drawing and_ science-rooms, be 
accepted, drew attention to the decrease of the cost of building 
during the past four years. Ifthe cost of the school building 
were divided by the number of children for whom accommoda- 
tion was provided the charge in 1991 amounted to 2:/. per 
place In 1902-03 it was 16/7, in 1993-04 16/7, while in two 
schools the figure per place had been as low as 13/7. He 
desired to know whether the reduction in cost was on account 
of the building of the schools in three storeys, or whether it 
was due to the decrease in the cost of materials. 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley promised that the matter should be 
investigated. 


LONDON FIRE STATIONS. 


THE fire brigade committee of the London County Council 
recommend new stations in substitution of those at Watling. 
Street, Knightsbridge and Shooter’s Hill. The total cost is 
115,5co/., comprising 63,500/. for Watling Street, 12,0007. at: 
Shooter’s Hill and 4o,coo/. for Knightsbridge. 

The finance committee remark :—“ The capital expenditure 
for fire brigade purposes has considerably increased during the 
last few years, the expenditure during each of the years 
1900-01, 1901-02 and 1902-03 having been 86,958/, 69,296/. 
and 77,258/. respectively, as compared with 20,6717, 33,0722. 
and 22,458/. in the three years to March 31, 1892. On exist- 
ing votes for fire brigade purposes there is at present an 
unspent balance of about 250,002/. (including 143,000/. out 
of the votes of 197,1857, and 25,000/. for provision of 
additional protection from fire passed by the Council 
on February 8, 1898 (page 133), and February 12, 1901 
(page 183), respectively, and, in the event of the present 
proposals being adopted, the total commitments on capital 
account for fire brigade purposes will be increased to about 
370,00c/, The fire brigade committee inform us that they 
intend to spread this expenditure over several years, as in the 
ordinary course they provide for the building of about six 
stations in each year, those most urgently needed being taken 
up in turn. We are in communication with the fire brigade 
committee as to the desirability of equalising their expenditure 
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as far as possible, and as to the means by which to effect this 
object during the years in which the heavy expenditure on the 
three fire stations now proposed (especially on the purchase of 
the sites) will fall. In conclusion, we would point out that it is 
for the Council to decide, after full consideration of the reasons 
set forth in the report of the fire brigade committee, whether 
the necessities of London with regard to protection from fire 
justify the proposed increase in the Council’s capital commit- 
ments under this head.” 


THE LATE MR. J. B. HARDMAN. 


WE greatly regret to record the death of Mr. John Bernard 
Hardman, the head of the well-known firm of John Hardman 
& Co, stained glass manufacturers and ecclesiastical metal- 
workers, of Birmingham, which occurred on Sunday at his 
residence, 130 Hagley Road. The deceased gentleman, says 
the Birmingham Daily Post, who, in addition to his business 
connection, was the most distinguished Roman Catholic lay- 
man in Birmingham and a public-spirited citizen, was only 
sixty years of age, but his health had been tailing for about 
two years, following on a bad attack of influenza. Latterly he 
had suffered from heart trouble and other complications, and 
for the last month or so he had been confined to his house. 

Mr. Hardman was born on May 5, 1843, at St. John’s, Hunters 
Lane, Handsworth. His father, Mr John Hardman, was of a 
Roman Catholic family which originally belonged to Lytham- 
in-the- Fylde, Lancashire. James Hardman, of this family, 
removed to Birmingham in the .middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, his son, the first John Hardman of local fame, entering 
into the manufacture of buttons and medals, and founding a 
highly successful business The late Mr. J. B. Hardman’s 
father forming an acquaintance with the elder Pugin, became 
enthusiastically interested in the Gothic revival connected with 
the accessories of religious worship, and in 1838 he founded 
the ecclesiastical metalworks, to which in 1845 he added 
the manufacture of stained glass. For many years he 
was in daily communication with Pugin, and was associ- 
ated with him in the establishment of a _ studio of 
Christian art at Ramsgate, where were produced the car- 
toons for church windows which were carried out in Bir- 
mingham, John Bernard Hardman recei\:d his education 
at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, at the Oratory, Edgbaston, and 
at the Catholic University of Dublin. He was at the latter 


traditions of the establishment were maintained and its 
In 1883 a separate manufactory t 
metalwork was established in King Edward’s Road, where 1: 
business was carried on under the title of Hardman, Powell - 
Co, The fame of Messrs. Hardman’s productions ct 
very widespread, and it may safely be affirmed that there ch 
few of the principal churches in the country, either cl 
Catholic or Anglican, which have not some piece of work. 
window, lectern, memorial brass, or altar vessels—from th’ 
establishments. | 

A man of singularly unassuming demeanour, Mr, Hardm, 
nevertheless took his share in the public affairs of the City, | 
1876 he became a member of the Board of Management of t. 
General Hospital, and last year was appointed chairman of th. 
body. He was also for four years a member of the committ: 
of the General Dispensary. In 1874 Mr Hardman was inviti| 
by the British Commissioners of the International Exhibitiy 
at Vienna to act as English juror for exhibits in art metalwo) 
and jewellery, and for these services he with other juro, 
received the honour of being made a Chevalier of the Order i 
Franz Josef of Austria. Mr. Hardman was a Conservative | 
politics, but never associated himself with the party organis| 
tion. A vacancy occurred in the municipal representation 
St. Mary’s Ward in February, 1879, through the resignation 
Councillor Kneebone, and all parties were gratified when it w; 
announced that Mr. Hardman had consented to allow himse 
to be put in nomination as a non-political candidate, He w; 
returned without opposition, and was three times re-elect 
unopposed. In the Council he gave steady support to tho: 
progressive developments to which Birmingham owes so muc 
but which ultimately were attended with some measure | 
reaction. In November, 1895, Mr. N. M. Hennessy came o1 
in opposition, and Mr. Hardman was unseated. He did ni 
again seek to enter the Council. Mr. Hardman was a membé 
of the estates committee throughout his association with th 
Council, and in 1883 and 1884 he was its chairman. Fc 
some years he was a member of the lunatic asylums committer 
and was chairman of the sub-committee which supervised th 
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, gement of the Winson Green establishment. _Having east window, and also two windows in the west end and one 
actively connected with the old School of Design, Mr. | in the tower over the font, are filled with stained glass, The 
, man was, upon the school being taken over by the Cor- | latter represents the baptism of Our Lord by St. John. The 
on, made a member of the new museums and school of | church is heated by hot water and the lighting by acetylene 
. ymmittee. He took very great and practical interest in | gas, by separate cell generator (the work of Messrs. Kerr & 
ork, and it may be recalled that about the time that his | Stewart, Manchester), and the gift of Mr. E. L. Clarke. The 
ction with the Council ceased he gave an interesting brass eagle lectern is to be used also as pulpit until the latter 
‘gs to the students at the central school. Mr. Hardman | is provided. The exterior roof is covered by small Westmor- 
«Iso a member of the art gallery purchase committee, to | land green slates, and on the north side of the chancel is a 
, scharge of whose trust he was able to render valuable | sculptured niche with the patron saint of the church, St. John 
sance. For a short period he was a member of the free | the Evangelist, and also on the angle near it are the arms of 
ries committee, and he was also chosen as a member of | the bishopric. The churchyard is enclosed on the side next 
1s Trust, upon which he served as bailiff in 1886. One} the high road, with a substantial wall and stone lych-gate, 
3 last public services was as a member of the Lord | having gates of oak with appropriate ironwork. The work has 
is committee for arranging the local celebration of the been carried out by Messrs Beckett & Co. as general con- 
¢s Coronation. tractors, and the masonry by Mr. John Palmer, of Frodsham ; 
| the chancel and other fittings by Messrs. W. & F. Brown & 
Co., of Chester, and the organ case by Mr. H. F, Thomas, tke 
architect being Mr. Douglas, of Chester. 


NEW CHURCH AT SANDIWAY. 


1 new church of St. John the Evangelist at Sandiway was = 
| lly opened on the a ult. Be save for the | 
,on of the spire on the tower, the e ifice is alike orna- 
.;land comfortable. The church consists in plan of nave, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

; porch, chancel, organ chamber and vestry on the south | THE historical records and buildings committee of the London 
| The whole is built of mottled red sandstone from the | County Council have received a petition from owners and 
} Crosses quarries, near Frodsham. The interior is of | occupiers of premises in Tothill Street and the Broadway, 
| led stone ; the roofs and ceiling and the chancel are of a | Westminster, asking that those two thoroughfares may be 
‘;olid character, and are executed in oak. The nave and incorporated with and under the name of the Broad Sanctuary, 
el fittings are in brown ash ; the organ case and fittings | and the houses and premises numbered consecutively between 
|. sacrarium are of oak, the former richly carved, and on | the Westminster Hospital and Queen Anne’s Mansions. They 
J ont is embellished with sculptured angels holding a deep | have also had before them a letter from Mr. Perks, M.P., for- 
/, with the words from the Benedicite, ‘“‘O let the earth warding a petition from owners and lessees of property in 
the Lord; yea, let it praise Him and magnify Him | Tothill Street in favour of the proposal. The reasons advanced 
yer” The floor of the sacrarium is of vari-coloured | by the petitioners are briefly:—(1) That during recent years 
les, the sedilia and credence on the south side being carried | the character of the thoroughfare has entirely changed; 
t ith architectural effect. The altar rails are of ornamental | (2) that Tothill Street and Broadway form a natural continua- 
(zht-iron capped with oak rail. The frontals of the altar and tion of Broad Sanctuary, and that it is inadvisable to have 
s rsal are of richly ornamented needlework. The ornaments | three names for a short length of thoroughfare where one 
js altar are the gift of Mrs. Park-Yates, to the memory of | would suffice; and (3) that the name Tothill is but imperfectly 
.2Jate husband, Capt. Park-Yates (for many years Master | connected with the history of the locality. To assist them in 
2 Cheshire Hounds, who formerly resided at Sandiway), | their consideration of the matter the committee have had the 
s est window of three lights is filled with painted glass, the | advantage of a detailed report from Mr. Gomme, the clerk of 
cts being “ Faith,” “ Hope” and “ Charity.” The window | the Council, upon the historical associations bound up with the 
iced here by the ladies connected with the hunt. The |! names of Tothill Street and Broad Sanctuary. The main con- 
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clusions of this report are as follows :—Tothill Street, although 
possibly outside the actual area of Tothill Fields, from which 
it derives its name, probably formed one of the boundaries of 
that area, and is thus legitimately entitled to the designation, 
{t has, moreover, borne that name for about seven centuries, 
The name possesses associations of the highest antiquarian 
and historical interest, bearing witness, as it does, to the former 
existence in the locality of a toothill, or “look-out hill,” the 
names of many of which are scattered over the country, the 
particular one in question having possibly been the site of the 
Having regard to these considera- 
tions, the committee are of opinion that the name Tothill 
Street, which the thoroughfare has borne from very early times, 
is one that should not be altered for other than the very 
strongest reasons, and they cannot admit that such reasons 
There was, further, no evidence that the 
privilege of “sanctuary” attached to the Abbey precincts ever 
‘extended further west than the limits of the present “Broad 
Sanctuary.” They accordingly recommend that the request of 


‘folk-moot at Westminster. 


‘have been adduced. 


the petitioners be not acceded to. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN LIVERPOOL. 


THE Liverpool Corporation may be congratulated on their 
spirited action in relation to the housing of the labouring 
classes difficulty as exemplified in Hornby Street area scheme, 
by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), who on that 


which was inaugurated on Wednesday last 


fo} 
‘day laid the foundation-stone. 


was acquired by the Corporation as an “unhealthy area” 


under the powers of the Housing of the Working Classes 


Act, 1899. The medical officer of health (Dr. Hope) reporting 
on Hornby Street and Upper Mann Street (which will sub. 


sequently be taken in hand by the Corporation), said that 


“both are unhealthy areas, are both characterised by unusual 
prevalence of sickness of all kinds, and their rates of sickness 
and mortality, as compared with those of the rest of the city, 
are excessive.” 

The Hornby Street area contains 26,025 square yards. 
The total number of insanitary houses acquired is 511, in 
addition to which there are 23 sanitary houses, making a 
total of 534. The population of the insanitary houses is 2,431, 
and by the terms of the Local Government Board’s provisional 


orders confirmation (Housing of the Working Classes Act. ai 
the Corporation are required to provide accommodation ort, 
area for the number of persons dispossessed, The new dij 
ings comprise 23 blocks, or 445 dwellings, which it is estim 
will accommodate 2,446 persons. There are 48 ok 
dwellings, 270 thtee-roomed dwellings, 99. two-roo | 
dwellings and 36 one-roomed dwellings, a keeper’s Hel 
7 shops and a recreation ground containing about 1,755 sqi 
yards. In Hornby Street the new dwellings are set back from| 
present line of street, so that for a considerable portion of 
length of this street the width between the main line of} 
new dwellings will be 70 feet. Each house is provided wi) 
separate w.-c , and also with a separate scullery. The buildj> 
as a whole are three storeys in height, each living-room ¢n 
taining at least 150 superficial feet, the principal bedroom » 


The Hornby Street area, which 
comprises Hornby Street, Tatlock Street and Raymond Street, 


superficial feet, the second bedroom 100 superficial feet \ 
the third bedroom, where one is provided, between 8o anc) 
superficial feet. The average height of the rooms is 98 
clear. The materials used in the construction are local g 
brick with red brick dressings, buff terra-cotta being Sparir|; 
used, and only in the entrances. All the staircases are li 
with glazed bricks, the roofs slated, and the floors construc 
with small iron joists with coke breeze concrete, the floor ; 
boards being nailed direct on to same. The ashes ares 
charged into bins by means of shoots at the back, and 
collected daily by carts. 

The first portion of the scheme has involved the demolit|y 
of 145 houses, and it is interesting to note that 71 per cent) 
those tenants have availed themselves of accommodation p). 
vided by the Corporation in the immediate neighbourhol 
The new dwellings on the site of this demolished area || 
contain 138 houses, and it is proposed that when the fit 
portion is completed another portion will be demolished ad 
the dispossessed tenants from such portion will occupy the n 
houses now in course of erection. In this manner it's 
thought that the whole scheme can be carried out in thie 
portions The contractors for the first portion are Mess, 
Joshua Henshaw & Sons, of Chatham Street, the amount of t 
contract being 23,3827. The estimated cost of carrying out t 
scheme in its entirety is 150,c02/. The Local Government Boal 
are now considering the terms upon which the Corporatia 
shall be allowed to borrow the money, and it is hoped th, 
having regard to the increased period allowed by the Housir 
of the Working Classes Act, 1903, the Board will allow eigt 
years for the repayment of the loan for the purchase ot tf 
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| and sixty years for the repayment of the loan for the 
‘tion of the buildings. With regard to the rent, it is 
‘nated that if the one-roomed dwellings are let at 25. per 
ik, the two-roomed at 3s. per week, the three-roomed at 4p. 
{ the four-roomed at 5s, and taking the estimated value of 
Jand for dwelling-house purposes, the scheme will return 
| cent. net. When this (Hornby Street) scheme and other 
“mes in operation are completed it is estimated that the 
‘oration will have provided 1,697 tenements, which will be 
- nted exclusively by those who have been dispossessed by 
| operation of the Corporation in demolishing insanitary pro- 


«Ye 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


\a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
‘ted Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
jember 2, Mr. J. Patten Barber, president, in the chair, 
per was read on “ The Bacterial Treatment of Sewage,” by 
/ George Thudichum, FI.C., F.C.S. and of which the 
-ywing is an extract :— __ 

[he author prefaced his remarks by stating that the 
,nsive experiments which had been carried out during the 
. seven or eight years by various authorities had yielded 
sIts very gratifying to those who had first introduced 
/erial methods. The principle that sewage could, in the 
je majority of cases, be purified by biological means alone 
. now found practically universal acceptance, that being 
sorsed by the interim report of the Royal Commission now 
ing. He pointed out that, that being so, there was no 
yer any need to argue as to principle, but the best 
thods of application might still be discussed with advan- 
), The two main points which were still being argued 
/2 (1) the relative merits of the anacrobic or septic, 
‘ompared with the aérobic or coarse-grain contact system; 
1 (2) the various ways of applying the effluent from the 
.iminary treatment to the finishing filters. 

[he author then proceeded to discuss the first point, and 
{r setting out the arguments pro and con at some length he 
illy gave it as his opinion that the anaérob’c process was 
‘ein accordance with the teachings of nature and, more- 
+, possessed certain specific advantages over its rival, such 
the averaging of the sewage flow; the greater ease with 
;ch regular periodic working of the filters could be obtained ; 


the absence of trouble from loss of water capacity through, 
deposition of solids ; and the easier and cheaper cleansing if 
necessary. 

The necessity for covering a septic tank was then dealt with, 
the author stating that he thought it desirable, since it prevented 
disturbance of the bacterially active scum, avoided risk of 
nuisance and enabled use to be made of the gases evolved 
during the putrefactive process, as was actually done at Exeter. 
As regarded the question of the best method of applying the 
primary effluent to the secondary beds, the author hesitated to 
express an opinion, since excellent results had been obtained by 
either method, and the evidence available was not yet sufficient 
to enable a definite verdict to be arrived at. 

The author then discussed the question of sea outfalls, and 
the possibilities of pollution of shell fish by sewage or sewage 
effluent He thought that in some cases the standard de- 
manded was too high, and suggested that reasonable safety 
was all that should be asked for, since absolute safety was 
practically unattainable. The author concluded by pointing 
out how the present methods of sewage treatment had been 
gradually built up, tracing the growth of the so-called Sutton 
system from its early commencement to its maturity. 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Monday, 
the 26th ult , at 9 Merrion Row, Stephen’s Green, the chair being 
occupied by Mr. John Holliday, vice-president. 

Letters of apology were read from Monsignor Molloy, 
Colonel Plunkett, Sir Horace Plunkett, and others. 

The following were elected into the Association as 
members :—Messrs. Alder, H. C. Brett, Sir Charles A. 
Cameron, C.B.; A. Campbell, A. Dickson, H. T. Radley, 
A. Hamilton, George Hanlon, S Hill, W. Hoult, W. Medcalf, 
H. Milling, F. G Sheffield and A. R. Wayte. As Associates :— 
Messrs. D. Anderson, J. Merriman, A. Ponton. 

Professor W. E. Lilly, MA., M.I.C.E 1, member, read a 
paper on “ The Relation of Engineering and Science,” in the 
course of which, after a brief review of the engineering works 
of the ancients, and the mischievous effect of the fallacy of a 
double system of natural laws, he referred to the marvellous 
progress of the industrial arts and science during the list 
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century, and emphasised the necessity for a liberal education, 
more especially for those engaged in engineering and science. 
He said the Universities had now established schools for 
training in engineering and science, and given facilities for 
research that were undreamt of in the past. The engineering 
laboratory of Trinity College, with which he had the honour of 
being connected, had now been in operation for nearly a year, 
and experiments on the strength of the materials of construc- 
tion and other tests had been carried out. He illustrated his 
remarks by showing specimens of the materials used, and some 
of the results of the experiments which had been carried out. 
The practising engineer had not, as a rule, time or plant for 
carrying out such tests, and often had to rely upon the 
maker’s test that the material was up to the required standard. 
The laboratory had been thrown open to the profession to 
allow of such tests being made, and many practical tests of 
various kinds were at present being carried out on the plant 
installed there. The relation of engineering and science was 
closely connected with the objects and aims of the Engineering 
and Scientific Association of Ireland. There were many 
kindred institutions, the membership being, as a rule, confined 
to those specialising in the various branches of engineering and 
science, but an Association such as that, whose members were 
of various professions and occupations, appealed to a larger 
circle, and had a more general interest. From the zeal shown 
by the members in promoting its welfare he augured well for 
its continued existence and its usefulness, and hoped it would 
develop into an Association of which all Irishmen might be 
proud. 

A demonstration and discussion followed, and the thanks of 
the meeting having been conveyed to Professor Lilly for his 
able paper, the proceedings terminated. 


MANCHESTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


A REPORT which has been made to the improvement and 
buildings committee of the Manchester Corporation by the 
city surveyor shows that vacant or residue land to a total value 
of 335,881/. was sold during the ten years 1894 to 1903, that 
sum including 35,360/, received for vacant land transferred to 
other committees of the Corporation. Of this property 
295,347/. worth was disposed of by private treaty and 40,0c0/, 
worth by public auction. Properties have been purchased by 
the committee at a cost of 134,231/. in Hanging Ditch, Cannon 


Street, Great Ducie Street, Factory Lane, Rochdale Road Y 
the value of the residue not required for street improvemen} 
estimated approximately at 112,243/. This sum, when rey} ; 
together with the value of the residue land resulting from : 
Ardwick and other improvements, will be brought into 
annual account on March 31 next. : 
The estimated value of the residue land now in Possess), 
of the committee is approximately 190,000/, During the pe: ‘ 
under review the surplus lands of the committee were offe\, 
for sale on two occasions only. In December 1898 wh 
forty-two plots of land, of the total estimated value of 28,1 
were offered for sale, twelve lots were sold and realised 30 ol 
The second sale took place on March 20, 1901, when prop: 
to the value of 1,034/. was sold. Twenty-two lots, flack 
80,0007, were offered, and only one lot was disposed of at\ 
auction. | 
After reviewing the method of procedure in these matt: 
by the authorities of the county of London, the City of font 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield and Bristol, \ 
city surveyor says a balance of opinion in other towns is shi; 
to be in favour of offering all property for disposal by puj 
auction, whether it be for sale outright or on chief, or sub - 
only to lease for a period of years. The sale of Corporati 
property by public auction, when properly advertised i 
conducted under suitable conditions, has everything int. 
favour, and is free from the objections that can he 
advanced against the disposal of public property by priv 
treaty without giving the ratepayers and the public ge= 
rally the option of purchase. The city surveyor suggit: 
for the consideration of the committee the advisability) 
periodically holding a sale by public auction of all property | 
committee have for disposal ; determining as soon as Possile 
after each property has been acquired upon the method) 
disposing of the residue—namely, whether by sale on chie) 
by lease for a period of years ; and providing copies of cori 
tions of sale, with plans and other necessary particulars relat: 
thereto, immediately after the committee have determined un 
é 
e 


the method of disposal, such’ particulars, with the proba 
date of the next sale of property, to be available for 
information of intending purchasers. 

The report was submitted to the committee, which was 
last of the municipal year, and consideration of it was defer 


e 
f 
until a future day. Councillor J. R. Wilson, as chairman, 2d 
the Lord Mayor, as deputy-chairman, were thanked for thi 
services in the past year. } 
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Ole Kechitect, 


a THE WEEK. 


jlancholy end of the life of Sinvanus TREVAIL by 
hand suggests the evil of over-exertion which is 
¢mon in ourtime. As a busy architect and member 
jus public bodies,in Cornwall «there was enough to 
yhis attention. But Mr. TrevaiL, was induced to 
jrominent part in what may be called the politics of 
ssion. With as much ardour as if he were entirely 
(championed the project of registration of architects, 
_yolved more worry and anxiety than the preparation 
| fora large building. Mr. Trevatt also advocated 
) for the transformation of London, which would 
)ded even more powerful influence than was sup- 
(sroRGES Haussmann when he adapted Paris for 
>m by cavalry charges and artillery operations’ in 
¢revolution. Mr. Trevait wished, moreover, to 
jsower in other directions, and his failure to obtain 
. the Institute Council revealed how he was feared 
jarbing force.. He was confident. of success, and 
ie he became a different man. There could 


lestion of his possessing an unusual’ amount. of 
jand the precipitancy with which he turned it 
jimself is the more to be regretted. Mr. TREVAIL 
) to be a strong man who could be useful in his 
sre for several years to come. He rendered many’ 
; to his fellow Cornishmen, which were gratefully 
| aged But his success made him believe he was 
for still wider responsibility. - He endeavoured to 
1 commanding position in London without realising 
\ld entail, and as London did not yield to a first 
espair with its consequences led to the tragedy of 


| oe 


f ; and although they 
h prized by Wuisrr Er, they will not do much for 


MENPES says, 
minted he worked, engraving ‘on the plate itself 
. The various states—there 


ne curious individuality 
would not accept Suggestions, but. yet was 


JENT of portraiture will find much that is interest- 
exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters in’ 
vallery.. The collection ‘of modern ‘mezzotints, 
nd engravings to be seen on the walls of the 
auld by themselves form a useful display and one 
Id be improved if the photographic reproductions 
__ eliminated. Many of the oil-paintings are 
| Mr. Orcuarnson’s Sir David Stewart of Ban- 
1 Provost of Aberdeen, although a daring experi- 
ed and’ pink, dwarfs the magistrate. The late 
SBURY Was not a good subject, and allowances 
efore be made if Mi.ais’s portrait does not 
_Usual standard. Nor are Mr.. Watts’s two 
ladies entirely satisfactory. It is not unlikely 
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: rity of visitors will find most interest in the 
foreign contributions. Professor VON LeENnpBacn’s Zhe late 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone is a really creditable perform- 
ance; the strong features are excellentlyrendered, but they are 
hardly suggestive of that tendency to smiling which was 
_the Minister’s characteristic. Sefior Zutoaca’s Gallito ef 
sa Famille must be destined to be hung on some very big 
wall. As so often happens with Spanish painters, the sub- 
jects have not the average amount of national beauty, 
defects are defiantly displayed. The late BENJAMIN 
Constant’s Lord Savile, although showing a sportsman 
with his dog ‘and his: gun, is happily not reminiscent of 
France. Another deceased artist, Mr. WuHISTLER, is repre- 
sented by a full length in a red robe with a black boa, 
entitled Rouge et Noir; L’Eventail. It Suggests the cer- 
tainty of the painter’s Process, for there is no experi- 
menting. We can realise what he intended from what we 
see. The busts are interesting. Seven out of the thirteen 
are by the late ONsLow Forp ; two are by M. Ronin, and 
are more effective than some of his full-sized figures. 


that the majority of 


As long as the Public Health Act is unrepealed we 
suppose it will be impossible. to ‘determine what ‘is a 
“drain” and a “sewer” ; whether they are identical or 
entirely different in character., But by a process which is 
certain, if very slow, the Courts are gradually classifying the 
conductors of refuse in such a. way that the want of pre- 
cision in the Act will cease to be an evil. For instance, on 
Saturday the Court of Appeal decided that an open drain 
at the side.of a road could be sometimes brought within 
the purview of the Act, because in the definition of “ sewer,” 
the words “drains of every description”, are. employed.. 
The plaintiff, who lived in Milbrook Road, Dinas Powis, 
sought an injunction to restrain the local district council 
from permitting noxious matter to remain in a drain which 
ran by the road, and he claimed damages because . of 
expenses incurred during the illness of his daughter, which 
arose from the state of the drain. When the case was 
heard at the Cardiff Assizes, Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE con- 
sidered the drain was a sewer which the defendants should 
keep clean, and he awarded. 30/.. damages. The Local 
Board appealed. Their Lordships held that the drain 
received the rain-water from the roofs and the surface 
water of the curtilages, and conveyed both to the gratings 
of a sewer, which carried the water away. It was different 
from an agricultural. drain, which ‘might not be a sewer. 
Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE was right in holding it to be a 
sewer, although in other cases a similar drain might be 
different. 


ANY reputation which Ary-SCHEFFER is likely to enjoy 
will, except among a few, depend on the interest of the 
engravings after-his pictures. © His Christus Consolator, 
The Temptation of _ Christ, Mignon, St. Augustine and 
Monica, Faust and Marguerite, areknown everywhere by 
means of the plates ‘from them. It was therefore fitting 
that those who wished to conserve his memory shculd have 
endowed the Academy of Fine Arts with a sufficient sum 
to enable a prize of 4,000 francs to be occasionally bestowed 
for the best engraving made by a living artist. © ARY~ 
SCHEFFER died in 1858, but the prize was awarded for the 
first time on October 31 of the present year. The recipient 
is M. JULES JacQuet, a professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and the work selected is the fine engraving “1807,” 
after Meissonier. There will be no questioning the justice 
of the decision. ARy-SCHEFFER was of German nationality, 
but when very young he went to Paris and began the study 
of art! .He became a friend of the sons and daughters of 
Louis Puitippr, and from them received several com- 
missions. His pictures from scenes by GorTHE, Byron 
and Dante helped the Romanticists. After the fall of the 
Orteans dynasty he began 'to paint religious subjects. His 
colouring was never satisfactory,'and was often ridiculed by 
Henri Heine. Among his portraits is one of CHARLES 
Dickens, who considered the painter as “a most noble 
fellow,” but said the portrait did not look at all like, and if 
he saw it in a gallery would not have supposed he was the 
original. There is an interesting biography of ScHEFFER 
in English by Mrs. GRorTE. 
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not represent shipping with effect—and the great Bris 
victories were naval—but chiefly because the arch 
sistently with a beautiful proportion, could not be Ay 
sufficiently high to make a distant stately object. 
column FLaxMaNn considered to be preferable to the | 
and the obelisk. It made a high and striking ot 
with greater bulk and firmness than the obelisk ; ity 
simpler than the arch and could be surmounted, surrou le 
and defended by such statues, trophies and architeci: 
forms as the portraits of the heroes, the spoils of the b 
quished and the records of the national prowess reque 
thus making one great, harmonious and magnificent » 
position. It was possible also to have the meta ot 
circus, the figure of a temple or a pharos, but they 
not equal to the column. All were, however, inferior» 
colossal statue, which might be built by the same kii| 
labour and with the sarne durability as a column, i 
have its proper or desired accompaniments, and in thee 
would probably not be more expensive than the colur, 
The memoriai which was desirable should, in the MW 
of the sculptor, “ be worthy of the grandeur of the con 
and the mighty objects it is intended to perpetuate, sy 
be a decided proof of the excellence of our artists, thi; 
of our mechanics and builders, and in all respects a lit 
memorial of the magnanimity, virtue and wisdom (( 
country.” As regards the expense, FLAXMAN ment 
that the memorial of the Fire of London cost 14,5¢/ 
sum that would be equivalent to 29,000/. or 30,000/. { 
beginning of the nineteenth century. “ Surely,” hea 
“ the spirit of the nation will feel that a memorial ¢ | 
great singular blessings it enjoys, its wealth, its powe< 
unrivalled naval prowess, neither should nor could be i 
at the same expense as was extracted from wretchedn's 
perpetuate. the remembrance of calamity.” Doubl 
expense of the Monument would not, he maintain, 
excessive. The sum of 50,000/ could, accordit; 
Fiaxman, be obtained by 200,000 subscriptions © 
each, or 1,000,000 shilling subscriptions. As ther 
12,000 parishes in the kingdom the money coul 
collected in a manner neither burdensome nor disy 
able. Benes | 
The site he suggested was the summit of Green 
Hill, for there “the gradation of scenery from the Tir 
rising with the fine architecture and porticoes of thi 
naval hospital of the country, continued with thel 
ground of woods and connected by the Observatory 
such a finish, would afford a sublimity of prospect 
be equalled in any other place.” 
It is needless to mention that neither FLAXMAN | 
ject nor any of the artists’ in the same competitic 
accepted. The national memorial committee was clr 
from time to time, and it was proposed to have thy 
commemorative of military as well as naval trump, 
in the end the column and its immediate surround § 
Trafalgar Square were the indirect results of all the }2 
ing efforts. ar 
Whether FLaxman would be equal to the unde 
of so colossal a work is doubtful. Evidently he rei 
that a great part of the interior of the figure could i 
up in courses by ordinary masons. If so, ot | 


A PROJECT OF FLAXMAN’S. 

T is inevitable for every sensitive artist to be desirous, 

at one time at least in his career, to express the 

Colossal. Poets and musicians, equally with architects, 
painters and sculptors, have had the same ambition to 
produce works which are not to be measured by the 
ordinary scales. Nature does not fail to inspire them by a 
variety of examples. The Egyptian sculptors may never 
have come near mountains, but they were acquainted with 
vastness in piains and deserts which exercised a like effect. 
It sometimes happens that littleness suggests its opposite, 
and an artist can be bounded, like HaMLet, in a nutshell, 
and yet count himself a king of infinite space. 

Nor is it requisite to be a man of vigorous physique 
in order to be ambitious to undertake colossal works. 
MicuEL ANGELO probably felt some affinity with his brawny 
sibyls and prophets. But what is to be said about JOHN 
FLAXMAN? He was a weakling from his birth, and it was 
owing to his incompetence to share in children’s games 
that his infancy and boyhood were spent in contemplating 
the medels and plaster casts in his father’s shop in New 
Street, Covent Garden. Yet FLAXMAN was fascinated by 
the colossal. In his lectures he dwells upon colossal 
statues as if they formed a necessary rather than an 
exceptional division of the sculptor’s art. He evidently 
looked forward to a time when more should be known 
through the aid of gems and coins about the appearance of 
ancient examples. The 60-ft. statue of the Zeus of Elis 
was affirmed by him to be renowned “not for stupendous 
magnitude alone, but more for awful majesty and sublime 
beauty; it was adorned with all the charms poetic vision 
could bestow, embodied by labours which have been the 
wonder and the school of all succeeding ages.” FLAXMAN 
dwells on the details of the Colossus of Rhodes with the 
simple belief of a compiler of a book of wonders. He 
tells us that ‘twhen lying on the ground this work appeared 
miraculous. Few were able to embrace the thumbs, and 
the fingers were larger than many statues. Vast caverns 
yawned in the broken limbs, and within were seen great 
masses of stone, by whose weight it was supported. Twelve 
years were employed in the execution of it, and the cost 
300 talents, about 60,0004. English.” 

About the time he was elected an Academician, or 1800, 
he was not satisfied with pondering over the difference 
between London and Rhodes, the latter possessing, as he 
said, besides the Codossus, a hundred other huge statues. 
He resolved to seek an opportunity to erect a figure which 
would be, in his own words, “the noblest monument of 
national glory in the world.” ‘The Co/ossus of Rhodes 
was 105 feet high; the Zews of PHIDIAS was a seated figure 
60 feet high, and might therefore when standing be sup- 
posed to be 72 feet; the Zeus of Lysippus, which was 
placed before the theatre of Pompey in Rome, was 60 feet ; 
but the Britannia Triumphant which FLAXMAN contem- 
plated, with its pedestal and basement, would have a height 
of 230 feet. 

That height did not mark the limit of FLAXMAN’S 
power. He would, we imagine, have considered himself 
equal to undertaking a much larger figure. But the Com- 
mittee for Raising a Naval Pillar or Monument had pro- 
posed 230 feet as the measurement of the architectural or 
sculptural work for which designs were invited. 

Fiaxman, in sending his design for a colossal figure, 
accompanied it with a letter in which he endeavoured to 
prove the superiority of that class of memorial to any other. 
If an obelisk were adopted it would be necessary, he said, 
as in the case of all imitations of ancient architecture, that 
its principles and character should be preserved. The 
height of the Egyptian obelisk, according to him, “is in 
general about ten times the breadth of its base, which, 
being mounted on a pedestal and plinth, the whole height 
could not be less than 12 diameters—a proportion much 

too slender for that strength and permanence which the 
monument in question should present. Besides, the cha- 
racter of the obelisk is so simple no ornament seems 
capable of being harmoniously united with it, excepting the 
hieroglyphics with which it was charged by the Egyptians.” 

The triumphal arch ‘he thought to be liable to. 
objections. First, it could not well be covered with bas- 
reliefs representing the engagements it was intended to 
celebrate, like the ancient arches, because sculpture did 


be some analogy between it and the statue. of | 
Enlightening the World, which the traveller from | 
sees when his steamer is about to enter New! 
As is well known, the interior of the latter ( 
of a complicated system of girders designed 

Eirret, and having bolted to them a large 
of copper plates beaten out to the shape "I 
for the draped figure. It cannot be “ 
that FLaxman was successful with the _ stat? 
men who took part in the French wat. He watt 
master of proportion, or, rather, he adopted a sy* 
prodaction which led to defects in that quality. 

worked from models larger than half size. Le 
consequently exaggerated. The statue of Earl EF) 
St. Paul’s was so shapeless after completion, it was n* 
for FLAXMAN to spend months in operating on } 
chisel, and it is still lumpish in appearance. e 
likely to change his system for the Zriumphant 
and, indeed, his model would hardly be more than a ° 
of the full size. ‘Towards the close of his life be er? 
large models, and the benefit derived from them 1s | 


| 
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| St. Michael, which is generally estimated to be his 
¢mportant work. It was impossible to record of 
san that he enjoyed the patronage he merited, and 
j pose on that account his studio was never in the best 
CUNNINGHAM, in describing a visit to the sculptor, 
iat in the studio in Buckingham Street, Fitzroy 
, “there was but one chair and a small barrel, which 
joals, with a board laid over it. On the former he 
me and occupied the latter himself, having removed 
trite black cat, who seemed to consider the act 
ous.” 

‘nust be admitted, however, there were some possi- 
| in favour of the work being successful. FLAXMAN 
| iking for personifications and beings in whose repre- 
jon imagination could exercise some power. His 
ymia therefore might be superior to his JVé/son, 
);h one was an abstraction and the other a true hero. 
his maxims was that whatever was produced from 
sles and rules, even if the manual labour be most 
je, is nothing but a mechanical exercise. He 
/d in sentiment, and as at the time Britannia was 
ing more than a figure on coins to him, as to other 
jimen, the realisation of his design might have given 
jrld a new aspect of that genius he undoubtedly 
ged. In later times we are less disposed in England 
jat the colossal. In Germany, on the other hand, 
iietarials of the war of 1870 are unusually large, 
| sites for them are well chosen, and in consequence 
{3s seems advantageous. 


/ PRINCE BISHOP AND TRADING.* 


|E archiepiscopal city of Olmiitz, in Moravia, is 
beyond the ordinary circular tours of Englishmen 
‘s travellers from Western regions. It has a popu- 
if about 22,000, of whom a third are Czechs and 
ids Germans. The people brew, distil, manufacture 
jstarch, sugar, &c. It was once fortified, and 
jusly sustained a siege by FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
t: rulers and inhabitants have lost faith in that kind 
‘ection. The fortifications are now transformed into 
ades and public gardens. The siege of 1758 has 
d for Olmiitz the distinction of being made the 
of a slight but graphic sketch by Tuomas CARLYLE, 
in the main outlines continues to be true of the 
He tells us that “Olmiitz is an ancient, pleasant 
‘y in the Plains of Mihren, romantic, indistinct to 
iglish mind, with domes, with steeples eminent 
its size, has its prince archbishop and ecclesiastic 
” with much else which need not be repeated here. 

prince archbishop and some of the ecclesiastic 
form our theme. The race of prince archbishops 
st extinct. England for many years possessed one 
2am who was among the most powerful of the class, 
w who survive are looked on as types of rulers 
little relation to our time. What they do and how 
‘Ter from bishops who are not princes unless in an 
‘stical sense not many care to inquire. In a very 
'ts they are likely to be found in histories alone. On 
count we desire te bring before our readers an 
‘tion and defence of the prelate who holds so dis- 
ied a position in Olmiitz. The ecclesiastical affairs 
mncipality are as vague to the English mind as they 
1 the middle of the eighteenth century. But the 
2€to be drawn from the volume before us is that 
‘lesiastical prince is an inexhaustible subject for 
nin newspapers, and he is charged with expending 
‘© Sums on purposes which do not bring much 
'€ to Moravians, Austrians or the world in general. 
ats to be alleged that in the barrack-like palace the 
umerous inhabitants have no occupation more 
i than that of killing time, feeding well and talking 
, The prelate seems to be engrossed by ecclesias- 
hes which are so multifarious he can have little leisure 
the simplest diversions. It is, however, no concern 
SS 
ta Logquuntur : 


‘\g0is Botek et A. 
lzel.) 


ou Dix Années & Activité Episcopale. Par 
Kleiber. (Paris: F. A. Brockhaus ; Olmiitz, 
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of ours to describe the extent of his zeal as an ecclesiastic. 
We have only to consider the prince as a steward of valu- 
able property; and, in fact, to regard him as a survival of 
the great prelates who in various parts of Europe during 
the Medizval period were praised or blamed as the critic 
judged them to be liberal or stingy in their expenditure. 

We learn in the first place that in our time, and we 
imagine the same rule was always observed, the prince 
bishops are not invariably selected from scions of noble 
families. THEODORE Koun, who is the prince archbishop 
of Olmiitz, is the son of humble peasants. Indeed, his 
name suggests the weakness of his parents. It was intended 
he should bear a different one, but at his baptism the curate 
preferred to call him THEoporg, a change which would not 
be made in the case of a family with any influence. He was 
born in March 1845, and, like other poor children, from an 
early age he had to look after the cows in the meadows 
around Breznice. But he was too sensitive to be efficient 
in goading oxen when they were working in the fields. 
His father, who looked after the agriculture, was dissatisfied 
with his weakness, while the mother was content. His 
family was in such poverty, many sacrifices had to be en- 
dured to obtain for him the education that would qualify 
him for entering an ecclesiastical seminary. He was 
ordained priest in 1871, and between that yeamand April 
1892, when he was elected prince archbishop, he passed 
through the various grades of the hierarchy with as much 
expedition as if he had been born in the purple. As his 
predecessor was the Cardinal Fiirsrenserc, who gained 
distinction in Austria, it was no easy task to discharge his 
high office with similar dignity and vigour. 

It is not stated how large are the revenue and contribu- 
tions a prince bishop can obtain in Olmiitz. But in his 
first year of office the new archbishop, it is said, expended 
from his privy purse in works of charity, promotion of 
societies, construction and repair of churches, and bourses 
for students, the sum of 84,544 florins, or, say, 7,000/. 
That average has been exceeded, for in nine years the total 
expenditure amounted to 896,562 florins, or about 75,000/. 
During the same period the department administering the 
property of the archbishopric disbursed for ecclesiastical 
purposes 322,310 florins. It has been alleged that his 
motives in laying out so much money were egoistical. 
But it is not clear what personal advantage can accrue to 
an individual, or how his vanity can be gratified by such 
works as erecting residences for employés, planting forests, 
draining, land improvement, roadmaking and much else, 
of which the profit will be mainly experienced long after 
the prelate has passed from life. Inthe year rgor no less 
than 258,245 florins were laid out on new buildings, con- 
servations and repairs, and in the eight preceding years of 
his occupancy of the episcopal chair the outlay under 
similar heads was 1,652,851 florins. 

The churches of Moravia are not always remarkable as 
works of art, if we may judge from the illustrations given in 
the “Facta Loquuntur,” but they appear to be in sound 
condition. The archbishop not only generously gives aid 
to the upholding and amelioration of buildings, but he has 
founded societies of which the members are expected to 
adopt the same aims. In four years 196 of those guilds 
were constituted, and they have collected large sums of 


money which will be expended on building. Some critics 
are offended because the archbishop believes it is one of 
the duties of his office to encourage art. We see engravings 
of altar vessels in gold and silver, lamps, covers for service 
books, statuary, altars, &c., which have been specially 
executed on his commissions. Most of the examples were 
costly, but in having them executed the prince archbishop 
is only preserving a tradition almost as ancient as 
Christianity itself. The see possesses a palace at Olmiitz, 
and it can hardly be deemed an offence if the decorations 
are preserved and continued in a becoming style, or if the 
prince’s portrait assumes the grandeur of those of its 
predecessors. j 
One important part of the archiepiscopal estate consists 
of forests. It is perhaps excusable if occasionally there is 
some indefiniteness about the extent of property of that 
kind. One of the first acts of the archbishop was to have 
a cadastral survey prepared, on which the various sub- 
divisions should be shown. It was also necessary to 
establish an administrative bureau in which everything 
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connected with planting and the cutting down of trees 
should be accurately noted... The sawing of the timber was 
accomplished by old-fashioned hydraulic machines; several 
steam saw-mills now execute the work. The removal of 
timber was a slow process. Roads have been formed and 
facilities arranged for transport. It was necessary also to 
improve rivers and streams, to drain land, to introduce 
cattle, to set up a dairy, and to execute other works 
described in detail in the volume. 

It might not be considered extraordinary if some high 
secular official were sent to the property and could arrange 
for a profitable administration of forests and lands. But 
at Olmiitz the work’ to western critics must appear remark- 
able when it is found the organiser is an ecclesiastic. 
Readers of ‘ Wallenstein ” will recall the complaints made 
by some of the officers about the inconvenience which arose 
through priests and monks having charge of various 
divisions of the War Department. A cavalry general 
related how— 


Zuletzt, da schickten sie mir einen Capuziner, 
Ich dacht’ es war’ um meiner Siinden willen ! 


or, in other words, a capuchin was to arrange with him about 
the horses he required. At Olmiitz we can still discern 
some of the features of a system which was carried to excess 
at the cour® of FerpINAND II. The chapter and other 
leading ecclesiastics of the diocese co-operate with the 
archbishop in the management of the diocesan estates, and 
in that way gain experience which they are afterwards able 
to turn to account in many ways. If, as in the Middle 
Ages, it became necessary to carry out immense architec- 
tural works we presume the prince archbishop and his 
advisers would feel no hesitation in assuming the respon- 
sibility. Whether such a mode of conducting business is 
economical is not manifest from the ‘“ Facta Loquuntur.” 
The best intentions may inspire all the outlay, and it may 
be for the public good to have estates, forests, tillage and 
cattle managed in the way described, but it would be more 


satisfactory if the defence of the system had been verified } 


by secular experts. It seems incompatible that anyone who 
has such onerous duties imposed on him asan ecclesiastical 
superior should combine with them the kind of business 
for which a long course of training in secular affairs is 
supposed to be necessary. APpoLio feeding the flocks of 
ADMETUS was not more of an incongruity. The attacks of 
the journals may be unfounded, but to those living at a 
distance, at least, something more is required to refute them 


than particulars of a devotional life and extracts from | 


account books. The inability to realise the necessities of 
the case is enough to suggest that the defence has not been 
prepared in the manner which a court of law would recom- 
mend. 


THE LATE MR. S. TREVAIL. 
N Saturday last Mr. Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, who was 
a prominent architect in Cornwall, committed suicide by 
shooting himself in the lavatory of a railway carriage while on 
his way to attend the funeral of his uncle at Luxulyan. 

The inquest was formally commenced on the same day, and 
was resumed on, Monday in the Bodmin Guildhall. The 
following account is derived from the Western Morning News:— 

Mr. R. P. Edyvean, the coroner, said they were met that 
evening to inquire into the cause of death of a gentleman well 
known to all of them, and well known throughout the county. 
He did not think they could find out much more than they 
already knew from the very graphic accounts in the morning’s 
papers. He could not help saying, however, they were holding 
this inquiry in respect of one who by unaided and untiring 
industry and ability had raised himself from the comparatively 
obscure position of an architect in a small country town to the 
top of his profession. Whatever he took in hand he did with 
all his heart and soul, and that he succeeded there could not 
be the slightest doubt. Unfortunately his ability caused so 
many calls upon his time that he was afraid that was the cause 
of the unfortunate occurrence. He did not think the jury 
would have any doubt after hearing the evidence that the poor 
man’s mind was quite unhinged, and that the pressure of 
business worries had brought about the sad result. They had 
hoped deceased would have lived for many years and have 
continued to be a proud ornament to the county. He knew 
deceased very well, and his death was a great shock to him. 
After reviewing the main facts, the coroner remarked that he 
did not think the jury would have any difficulty in coming to 


the conclusion that deceased was not responsible for his acta: 
when he committed the deed. 3 Fo irae 
Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius said he was Mr. ‘Treyail’s | 
assistant, and had been with him for seven years. He 4, 
never seen a revolver in his office or in his hand, ° He last \ 
deceased just before he left by the 11.40 train from Trur> 
Saturday. He seemed very much worried and as if his ry, 
were thoroughly unhinged. In fact, he had been so for t'e 
or four days before. His state of mind would have been pz 
only to those around him. Until the architects’ dinner in’ 
last deceased seemed all right, and was very cheerful, bu'p 
his return to Truro he divulged to witness that he was }; 
much worried over his business affairs. From that time vt 
his death he was in the same state of mind, and had only '¢ 
out of doors about a dozen times during that period. Dece 
appeared to be suspicious, and would sometimes say he'z 
lost and was dying. Sa Ehime { 
The Coroner : I suppose he was a very hard-working 1} 
and worked night and day?—He worked hard before 
architects’ dinner, but had not done so since then. Hea 
been unfit. : ‘| 
Then you date his going down the hill from'the time o} 
architects’ dinner?—Yes ; in fact, he did not like to be 
out of doors. 24 | 
Continuing, witness said he tried to cheer deceased, h 
however, always looked upon the black side of everything. 
Do you know anything that should cause him worr)- 
Witness : Purely business affairs. Ree 
By the Foreman: Deceased never passed any rem 
to lead him to think he would commit suicide. Had he kris 
deceased carried a revolver he would have been on his gir 
as he would have been in peril of his life, as would ole 
around, ; Cais oil: 
By Jurymen: He had not spoken to deceased's relay 
about him as he was not insane and talked perfectly sens|l 
He believed his relatives all knew his worries, and, in fact, 4 
frequent visits to him. Deceased left Truro on Saturde 
attend his uncle’s funeral’ He must have got the revi 
before witness saw him off in the cab to go to the station. & 
did not go out earlier that morning. He had not been: 
journey during the week to the knowledge of witness. 
The Coroner said for a man of the disposition of / 
Trevail to suddenly exclude himself from contact’ witth 
fellow-men pointed in itself to something being wrong. 1: 
seemed to be no doubt that business worries and pressure 
wholly unhinged the poor man’s mind, and that at the tin 
the act he was totally irresponsible. He therefore apprehel 
the jury would return a verdict to the effect that the dece; 
committed suicide by shooting himself with a revolver 11 
temporarily insane. Vinee |: 
The jury concurred with the coroner, and returned a veil 
accordingly. 


y 9 | 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, says the Western Morning Jt 
was born at Luxulyan in 1851, and came from a ver'( 
Cornish family that was known locally in the Normam 
Plantagenet periods. He was educated by Dr. Drake, ya 
at Ledrah House, St. Austell, and took honours in ml 
matics, drawing and constitutional history in the unive 
local examinations, whilst he also won the style of Associ 
Arts of Oxford. Adopting the profession of an arche 
Mr. Trevail won high distinction, being a Fellow of the }) 
Institute of British Architects, and for two years he helt 
high office of President of the Society of Architects ot 
United Kingdom. The Royal Institute of British Archit 
n 1878, selected works by Mr. Trevail to represent Bu 
architecture in the Paris Exhibition of that year, and fot 
Sydney and Melbourne Exhibitions of the two following y? 
where he was the recipient of international medals andl 


} 
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s, He acted as architect for various public bodies, and a 
|; majority of the Board schools in Cornwall, as well 
several of those in Devon, were built from designs 
jis skilled hands. There are also banks, churches, 
Jels, mansions, hotels, libraries, technical schools and 
itals which were built from his designs, and among 
+» may be mentioned the Devon and Cornwall Banks 
(ruro, Falmouth and Newquay; the Cornish Banks 
‘[elston, St. Columb and Newquay; the Post-office at 
9; the Board schools at Fowey, Mevagissey, St. Ives, 
tow and in Oxford Street, Plymouth; the Passmore 
cards Public Libraries at Truro, Hayle, Camborne, Bodmin 
Launceston ; the library and hospital at East Ham ; and 
{able Library and Technical Schools at Newton Abbot. 
splendid block of buildings known as the Central 
teal Schools for Cornwall, at Truro, were also from his 
{ ns, and a perspective view of the school found a place on 
ne in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1898. In hotels, 
Trevail’s best known works were the Pendennis hotel, 
outh ; Carbis Bay hotel, St. Ives ; the Housel Bay hotel, 
t Lizard ; the Atlantic and Headland hotels, Newquay ; 
(<ing Arthur’s Castle hotel, Tintagel. The residence of 
1idward Hain, M.P, Treloyhan, St. Ives, is an excellent 
ple of his work, whilst for churches those of Nanpean and 
cn Cross may be mentioned. Mr. Trevail’s largest work 
tly was the addition to the Cornwall County Lunatic 
| im at Bodmin, which he was superintending up to the time 
\3 death. 
_aving thoroughly at heart the welfare of his native county, 
i frevail, of course, took a prominent part in public life. In 
r3ction with this work, although his manners were not 
(ether acceptable to some, yet there is no doubt that in all 
dhe was well-meaning and desired to do his best for his 
e county. He went to reside at Truro in the seventies, 
(irst attracted notice by gratuitously designing and super- 
,ding the erection of the series of triumphal arches and 
city decorations erected in honour of the visit of His 
sty King Edward, who, as Duke of Cornwall, in 1880, laid 
yundation-stone of the cathedral. In consequence of the 
\:st he showed in the affairs of the city he was returned as 
\ councillor for the Eastern Ward, which position he held 
_the time of his death, having been returned at the head 
(rpoll on seven occasions. Jn 1894-95 Mr. Trevail was 
i mously elected mayor, and during his year of office, an 
\zntly successful one, he had the honour of entertaining 
;.ord Mayor of Liverpool at Truro. His mayoralty was 
marked by the establishment of the public library and 
vical schools. Mr. Trevail was also a justice of the peace 
turo. He had made the subject of local government a 
al study, and was one of the first members of the County 
cil, being elected for the Eastern Division of Truro, with- 
ipposition, on the formation of the county authority. He 
|: d a valuable member of that body, being one of the finance 
jaittee and chairman of the sanitary committee In connec- 
jvith the latter he did excellent work, “leading a sani- 
jcrusade throughout the county, enhancing its attractions 
health and holiday resort to such an extent that 
lands now visit the county annually who hitherto had 
elsewhere.” He resigned his seat on the County Council, 
two re-elections, when he accepted the County Asylum 
)nission. In 1894 Mr. Trevail made a great effort to bring 
) the second great trunk line of railway through Cornwall, 
‘ucceeded to the extent of procuring the rejection by the 
hi of Commons of a “ Blocking Bill” upon its third read- 
nd after it had passed the committee stage, an achieve- 
unprecedented in Parliamentary history For this and 
| county services he was the recipient, at the hands of the 
| Lieutenant, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, of a service 
ite, valued at 500 guineas, and subscribed for by upwards 
29 persons throughout the county. Mr. Trevail had 
lled a great deal, having visited the principal cities of 
'Europe and America. Whatever he took in hand he 
led in doing thoroughly, and this was one of his chief 
‘.cteristics. A man of undoubted ability and possessed of 
| determination, he has done good work for his city and 
'y. The deceased gentleman was a Churchman, and 
‘ugh at one time an ardent Liberal in politics, yet was a 
porter of. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart, the Liberal 
“nist member for the Truro-Helston Division. Mr. Trevail 
\ bachelor. _His parents only pre-deceased him within two 
', and to their honour he gave the munificent gift of a peal 
‘ bells to his old parish church of Luxulyan, the ceremony 
“mnection with which took place thirteen months ago. 


= Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its|third 


ary meeting of the fifty-sixth session at 13. Harrington 
{, On Monday next, November 16, when a paper will be 
by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke on “The Bill for Altering the 
of Ancient Lights,” 


° 
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HORTON AND WRAYSBURY.* 

Ee will be within the memory of members present that this 

ramble to Horton and Wraysbury was to have taken place 
on June 20 last. It was at the time when the excessive supply 
of liquid nourishment vouchsafed by generous clouds to an 
ungrateful and complaining earth was strenuously competing 
with the Deluge of history. A note to the Vicar of Wraysbury 
brought the kindly intimation that the roads were all under 
water two days before our proposed ramble, and on the day 
Pes I received a telegram to say that they were still impass- 
able. 

Leaving you to reflect upon the mutability of human affairs 
and the pertinacity of Athenzeum ramblers, one passes to the 
consideration of the beautiful neighbourhood which is no longer 
under water. Here we are on the borders of Middlesex, and I 
had originally intended to commence at Colnbrook in that 
county, and bring you thence to Horton and Wraysbury, But 
there were difficulties, not floods, in the way, and the interest- 
ing old coaching town of Colnbrook will provide us with a 
future feast. From Colnbrook in the direction of London as 
far as Hounslow and Hanwell there is one vast flat plain 
unrelieved by the merest hillock, and sparsely clad with trees 
and shrubs. But at Horton this uninteresting flatness is 
exchanged for a far more pleasing aspect of natural beauty, 
and the hills and woods on the Surrey side of the river appear 
—Cooper’s Hill, Virginia Water and St. Ann’s Hill lend variety 
to the landscape, which is further beautified by a vignette of 
Windsor Castle. The whole scene is one of great pastoral 
beauty, and the thoughtful man who has read his Milton can- 
not fail to see how deeply the poet had drawn inspiration from 
that nature whose presence is here revealed. 

Upon a plain blue slab on the floor of the chancel of 
Horton Church you may read, “ Heare lyeth the Body of Sara 
Milton, the wife of John Milton, who died the 3d of April, 
1637.” This was the poet’s mother. John Milton shares with 
Shakespeare and Dante, by common consent, the foremost 
place in the rank of poets. Born in Bread Street, Cheapside, 
on December 9, 1608, he entered St. Paul’s School in 1620, 
proceeded to Cambridge in 1625, graduated B.A. in 1629 and 
M.A. in 1632, and in the latter year came to Horton, where his 
father had retired in part from business, and here the first- 
fruits of his genius were manifested— 


How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year, 


and, asking himself in the same sonnet how he shall spend his 
life, he affirms that— 


It shall be still. . . 
if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye. 


The influence of the pastoral charm of this Buckinghamshire: 
village upon Milton was evidently a deep one, and we have the 
poet’s own impressions in a college composition, probably 
written at the time he proceeded to his M.A. degree, in which 
he “calls to witness the groves and rivers and the beloved 
village elms under which in the last past summer I remember 
having had supreme delight with the Muses, when I too, among 
rural scenes and remote forest, seemed as if I could have grown 
and vegetated through a hidden eternity.” Buckinghamshire is 
the county of the nightingale, and had you been here in the 
time of the floods you would probably have heard him as Milton 
heard him 270 years ago, when he apostrophised him in one of 
his beautiful sonnets :— 


O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warbl’st at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 


John Milton’s time at Horton appears to have been the 
happiest of his life, filled up as it was with classical reading, 
the while his imagination formed the outline and his industry 
and scholarship filled in the detail of some of his earlier poems. 
These, written at Horton, were the “Sonnet to the Nightin- 
gale,” already mentioned, “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 
“ Arcades,” “ Comus,” and “*Lycidas.” Each of them reveals 
the influence of his pastoral surroundings, as in “ L’Allegro” 
he declaims against the pessimist— 


Hence, loathed melancholy of Cerberus, 
and invites him to join the genius loci 
And trip it as ye go 
On the light fantastic toe, 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 


* A paper read by Mr. Theophilus Pitt, F.C.S., before the 
members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 
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How great is the privilege to us to gaze upon these scenes 
with the poet’s own impressions and thoughts in our minds. 
It is like reading English history on the sites and amid the 
scenes where the events have happened, a privilege which often 
comes in the way of our Society. What impressions, then, had 
Milton of the venezable structure which still stands in Horton 
as it did 700 years and more ago? Alas !none that we know of. 
He was hot indifferent to the beauty of English architectural 
remains— 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Cast a dimm religious light. 


And the burial of his mother in Horton Church some six 
months before he left England shows that he had some part in 
the religious life of the parish; but one wonders what were the 
conditions at this time, a century after the final repudiation of 
the Papal authority, when the Puritans were at the height of 
their power. Did Milton think at all of all that the five 
centuries of the existence of his parish church meant? . His 
classical scholarship was of the first order, his Biblical know- 
ledge was no less great, but of the parish, the diocese, the 
province, he seems to have known nothing, and so, rightly, left 
them alone. Here we must part with John Milton until we 
meet with him again at Chalfont St. Giles. 

The very impressive church of Horton, dedicated in honour 
of St. Michael, stands ina large churchyard, kept with more 
than usual care, as befits its position and purpose. The church- 
yard contains some of the ancient yew trees which are some- 
what plentiful in the neighbourhood. The church contains 


Horton CHURCH, 


work of the four periods of English architecture, Norman, 
Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular. The door within 
the north porch is a very beautiful and well-preserved specimen 
of work in the first-mentioned style, with double chevron 
moulding,#"There is no tympanum with relief-carved subjects 
such as may be seen in many score of churches in the country; 
there is a unique collection of drawings of such tympani in the 
Guildhall at the present time. The church consists of chancel, 
nave, north aisle and a small chapel on the south, western 
tower with a short turret at one angle and two porches. The 
nave arcade is Early English, with cylindrical shafts, and the 
body of the church is Perpendicular. The font is a plain 
Norman structure. There are interesting bricks of some 
antiquity and unusual size in the wall adjoining the churchyard. 
Horton in Domesday Book is Hortone, in Erlai hundred, held 
by Gilbert de Gand and others, and had been held by a vassal 
of Ulf's, who “could not give or sell it without leave.’ 
Wraysbury is a picturesque village on the Thames, and is 
evidently a site of some antiquity. Its church, dedicated in 
honour of St. Andrew, was rebuilt in 1862, but it contains the 
chancel and nave arcades of the older church. The tower and 
spire were added in 1871; the old spire was of wood and was 
over the nave, and the doorway in’the north aisle is a copy of 
that of the old church The vicar, the Rev. L. F. Hake, has 
very kindly tabulated the chief points of interest:—(1) The 
font, (2) a fine piece of carving round the pews in the south 
aisle, (3) the Jacobean pulpit, (4) a brass with canopy in the 
centre of the chancel, the Stonor brass, 1512, (6) doorway and 
window built up in the north wall of the chancel, to be seen 
also in the vestry, (7) a portion of illuminated leather formerly 
part of an altar-piece. 
The Stonor brass above mentioned is interesting in that it 
represents a youth named Stonor habited in what is probably 


| the dress of an Eton scholar, consisting of a long gown wit 


girdle and edged with fur, fastened over on to the right sidi 
and having tight sleeves. He wears a cap with a broa 
lappet passing under the chin, and from the back a streame 


WRAYSBURY CHURCH. 


floats gracefully below the shoulders. There are oth: 
examples of scholastic habit to be seen at Headbourne Wort, 
Hants, where there is a brass to John Kent, scholar of Wi- 
chester College, and at Little Ilford, Essex, where Thom; 
Heron, a schoolboy, who died at the age of fourteen, | 
represented with his penner and inkhorn suspended at i 
girdle. 
The church also contains mural monuments to the Stoni, 
Hassell, Harcourt and Gyll families, and in the chee 
the north side are several extra-mural tablets to members 
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———_—_—_—_——— 
(Harcourt family. The lych-gate is good work of the 
sjteenth century, and is engraved in Lipscomb’s “ History 
ickinghamshire.” ay 

Jraysbury is called Werecesberie in Domesday Book, an 
eenth-century editor of which explains that by it is meant 
jardisbury. The manor was held by Robert Gernon at the 
of the Survey, and it answered for twenty hides, had the 
if pannage for hogs, and was in the hundred of Stoches. 

he quotations from Milton are from the edition of 1673, 
. ed for Tho. Dring at the Blew Anchor, next Mitre Court, 
| against Fetter Lane, in Fleet Street. The illustrations 
com photographs kindly lent by the Rev. Arthur Fearon, 
/C., and Mr. T. C. Thatcher. 


| 


. oe TESSERZA. 
| Development of English Gothic. 


this country the successive changes in style have been 
partly imported, partly national. The early Norman was 
‘urse the distinct importation of a style ready-made, but its 
|:;quent developments in this country were the joint pro- 
(on of Englishmen and Normans, The Transitional style 
been shown to have at first grown naturally out of this 
o-Norman development, and to have been in England to 
at extent English. Yet later on this English transition 
(ne largely influenced by unquestionably French elements. 
ityle of the first half of the thirteenth century may be said to 
stinctively English, being distinguished definiteiy from that 
tance by the feature, if not wholly, at least mainly English 
{; round abacused capital. About the middle of the 
fry a great French element came in, which in a degree 
pee the style—the traceried window. This when once 
sticated again began to develop itself somewhat differently 
its prototypes in France, and was all along differenced 
them by being united constantly with the round capital, 
a France the angular abacus was still predominant. 
later middle pointed in this country was not only wholly 
ish in feeling and invention, but it at a later date seems to 
‘become the source from which the French (possibly 
the English wars) developed their Flamboyant style 
3, be it always remembered, was not cotemporary with 


‘while in one country the geometrical arrangement of 
ity had continued to prevail at the same time that the 
¢ flowing lines were universal in the other, the latter seem 
ve been adopted in France just when in England there 
:asort of revulsion against them, showing itself in the 
‘en adoption of the straight and vertical line as the leading 
ent of tracery. This was in its earlier days clearly an aim 
Yaining the firmness and strength of character which had 
lost during the reign of the flowing line. Elegance was 
sacrificed to strength of character, a mellifluous poetry of 
| to stern unbending prose. There is doubtless a noble 
ek and strength of character in the earlier Perpendicular 
s. Westminster Hall, the remodelled nave of Winchester 
(he choir of York Minster, cannot fail to prove this, but 
| how or other artistic interest seems: greatly lost. We feel 
_ve passed out of that series of phases, growing one out of 
|1er, which give so delightful a charm to the study of the 
¢x styles, and to have entered upon a wholly new era—one 
‘ned to produce innumerable and noble buildings, yet one 
1a has emerged from the region of romance and entered 
if mere unadorned history. 


The German Pfahlgraben. 


he great Roman station of Saalburg was the chief of all 
Aoman military posts along the line of the Taunus. , And 
beyond it we reach the real limit of the Roman power in 
+ regions. The Pfahlgraben, the dyke drawn in an ir- 
ar shape from the Lahn to the Main, answers to the 
‘ssive walls made by the Romans in our own island to 
the fully subdued and organised province against the 
ons of thé unsubdued natives. But asa mere structure 
tth; a vallum and not a murus, it is not’an object to be 
red with the stately bulwark of stone with which— 
ding to Dr. Merivale, in the latest days of their power— 
‘mperial people fenced in the smaller extent of their 
‘Mion in Britain, In the immediate neighbourhood of 
ourg the Pfahlgraben itself is not a very striking object 
© great height and almost covered with brushwood, it 
‘t easily be passed over by anyone who was not specially 
“ng for it. Save for its lying so near to works the nature 
hich Cannot be mistaken, it might easily escape notice 
‘ether, or it might be taken for some fence of a far less 
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1 ! But about the fortress whose 
remains rise above it, about the Saalburg itself, there can be no 
mistake whatever. The walls nowhere rise much above the 
foundations ; there is nothing standing up, like the vast Roman 
buildings at Trier, like the mighty walls of Anderida, or even 
like the smaller fragments, at York, Lincoln and Leicester. 
Yet no one can raise any question as to what the building was 
or who the people were who reared it. The Saalburg is the 
camp of the conqueror, pitched there to guard the furthest 
outposts of his dominion. It was the chief of the Roman 
stations along the Taunus range, looking backward on the land 
which Rome had brought more or less thoroughly under her 
dominion, and looking forward on the land which she did not 
venture to claim as her own, but which still remained the undis- 
puted heritage of the free German. Between him and herself she 
had drawn a line to be at once a boundary and a bulwark, and 
the spot to which we have carried ourselves in fact or in 
thought is the greatest and strongest of the posts by which that 
bulwark was to be guarded. The look-out from the Saalburg 
over the Pfahlgraben which lies beneath it is still a look-out on 
a wild and free land which shows but few signs of man’s works 
or dwellings. As we trace out the length and breadth of the 
fortress, its walls, its gates, the hall of its praetorium, the places 
within and without its walls set apart for the various purposes 
of Roman military life, it needs no great flight of imagination 
again to people them with those who, seventeen or eighteen 
hundred years back, guarded that fortress against the assaults 
of men of our own blood and speech who were striving to win 
back the land which the stranger had rent from them. We see 
the site of the altars where, on the soil whence the worshipper 
of Thunder and Woden had been driven, prayers and incense 
went up to the jupiter of the Roman Capitol, to Mars the 
father of Rome, and to Venus the mother of her Caesars. We 
trace out the ground once covered by the tents of the legionaries 
gathered around the central dwelling of their Imperator. We 
look forth from thence on the wide expanse beyond the 
boundary wall, and we think with what feelings our kinsfolk on 
the yet unconquered soil may have now and then heard an 
echo of the sounds, or caught a distant glimpse of the scenes, 
which went on daily within the bulwark which told that the 
whole land of their forefathers was no longer theirs. They 
saw, spreading its wings in their native sky, the proud badge 
of Rome’s dominion, the eagle of Marius and Cesar, and they 
looked not forward to the day when they themselves should be 
the heirs of Rome’s titles and Rome’s dominion, when the 
Roman eagle should become the badge of German rule, and 
when the Tiber should welcome as Roman Czesar whatever 
king might be chosen on the banks of the liberated Rhine, 


ancient and dignified kind. 


Mythology in Modern Art. 


The paganism of Italy was so real a thing in the days of 
Leo X. and Raphael, Lorenzo dei Medici and Ficino, that it 
was hardly going beyond the living sympathies of the time to 
represent and enjoy the gods and goddesses, of the Farnesina, 
the Aurora of the Ludovisi, the Sibyls of the Sistine Charon 
ferries the souls into hell with most religious solemnity in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa ; Virgil was aimost as living a friend to 
Dante as the hero of “In Memoriam” to Tennyson ; it was 
after all but a revival of the deities which the nation had once 
believed in. But we are too far off in thought in these days, 
naturally, intellectually and physically. Nymphs look but cold 
abstractions in the Royal Acadeiny, they shiver in our climate; 
our northern nations do not dream of such like in the woods, 
they are unnatural here, and while we go dead against the 
feeling of the nation we cannot make national works. The nude 
will always affront the sense of right of the homely middle and 
lower classes : this feeling is inextricably bound up with what 
is really good in their lives, and it is no use appealing to them 
by such means. There is something in modern civilisation so 
essentially different from that of the Greek that we never can 
regard such matters with the same eyes. Every human 
passion, sentiment and power were in his view equally divine : 
there was nothing to him either immoral or unpleasing in the 
depicting of any human appetite Ours may ke a lower 
civilisation in this—we will not dispute about terms. Our 
delicacy may be real indelicacy in the matter, but its existence 
is a fact. The world has drunk deeply of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and cannot return to its childlike nakedness of 
expression, even if (which we deny) it were desirable. That a 
certain number of works of classic beauty should be “invented,” 
as the Italians call it, for the educated minority who care for 
them and can understand them; that Cénones should be 
written and processions in honour of Greek myths should be 
painted, is good. There is room for all. But let the poets 
and painters do so as a pastime, not as their life’s work, 
knowing that Homer and Dante and Phidias and Raphael were 
not grown thus, and indeed could not have produced an article 
so purely of culture and abstraction, instead of being inspired 
by the faith of their people, and in return raising and ennobling 
\that faith. es " 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have more than once referred to the difficulties await- 
ing county councillors who, under the new Education Act, 
are responsible for the maintenance of school buildings. As 
a rule the draughtsmen of such measures are indifferent 
to subjects relating to construction, and the various pro- 
fessional societies would scorn to meddle with such humble 
affairs. It is easy to say let the county authorities be 
responsible, but the real question is what officers will have 
to perform the work? Will the extra labour be cast upon 
officers having other duties without receiving additional 
pay, Or are new Officers to be appointed? It deserves to 
be remembered that at the present time unusual attention 
is given to public reads, and it is generally admitted that 
the county surveyors cannot cope with all their duties. 
‘To increase their labours is not desirable in the public 
interest. An indication of the problem was afforded on 
‘Tuesday at the meeting of the East Sussex Council. 
It was proposed to increase the salary of the surveyor 
from 5o00/ to 6oo/. a year, and to engage an extra 
assistant. Nothing was mentioned at first about the 
surveyor having to supervise 170 school buildings which 
had been taken over by the education committee. It was 
no doubt considered that so large a number of buildings 
would be only a trifling increase to the surveyor’s responsi- 
‘bilities. Some of the members of the County Council 
protested against such a mixture of business, and main- 
‘tained that the time had arrived for the appointment of a 
‘county architect whose task would be to look after 
buildings. ‘The Chairman, however, said that with an 
architect and an engineer there would be not only very 
great expense, but considerable friction. Eventually it was 
decided to increase the surveyor’s salary, and to leave the 
important question of his duties to further consideration. 
The position of county councils is, no doubt, embarrassing. 
All over the country school boards were afraid to cbtain 
reports . from architects on the state of their buildings. By 
shirking repairs the schools have suffered, and .county 
councils now find themselves saddled with the duty of up- 
holding structures which are in an unsatisfactory condition. 
To suppose that a county surveyor whilst rushing through 
his examination of roads can at a glance or by a short visit 
discover all the defects, and the best way of remedying 
them, is certainly a most uneconomical method of having 
buildings restored. 


THE death was announced on the 6th inst. of Lupwic 
PassInI, the painter.. He was then in Venice. | As he was 
a member of the Academies of Berlin, Vienna and Venice, 
his international position is suggested. His family belonged 
to Italy. He was born in Vienna seventy-one years ago, and 
he was accepted as one of the most delightful masters of 
the Berlin school. Whilst so many of the artists around 
him were making great efforts to discover some new regions 
for painting, Passini was satisfied to find his subjects in 
the streets and churches of Italy. His works gave delight, 
if it were only by their contrast with those which were to 
be found in the same exhibition. Moreover, his scenes 
were accepted as if they were records of an Italy that was 
quickly passing away and deserved to be preserved. There 
was no painter who had more thoroughly studied Italian 
childhood in its poverty and merriment, and especially in 
the form of little boys in attendance at the altar or who 
sang church anthems in the language of their forefathers, 
but which was unknown to them. Over every scene there 
was a magic by which they gained a peculiar character that 
was discernible amid a multitude of pictures. 


WueEN M. Huysmans published his “La Cathédrale ” 
we described the book... The author did more for the 
cathedral of Chartres than Sir, WaLTER Scott for the 
Glasgow or Victor Huco for the Paris building. Indeed 
it might be said that the interest of the reader is attracted 
by the great Gothic work rather than by any of the human 
characters who are brought into connection with it. Since 
the book was written M Huysmans has lost his habitation 
in a Benedictine monastery, for he shared in the ejectment 
of the monks. But he has not given up his interest in 
cathedrals. He lately visited Cologne, but as he did not 
realise how extensively the military spirit prevails. in all 


parts of Germany, he was surprised to find that in’ ex-'. 
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! senting the sun, with a fleur-de lis, which points to th 


amining the building he had to submit to regulations th. 
he could not remain beyond a certain time in one spot a if 
that conversation was prohibited. His - artistic sen. 
revolted at the modernity of the interior, and ‘only by 
visit to Strasburg was it restored. The latter, although 
now belongs to the German empire, remains in nearly tl ; 
same state as when it was a French historic monumen 
The touchiness of Frenchmen is increased when they con. 
under German control. But much is to be said in fayoi- 
of the regulations imposed in German churches. A gre) 
many tourists—and unhappily Englishmen are not to | 
excepted—do not manifest much of a reverential spii|: 
when they visit the old buildings. The indifference | 
annoying to natives, and it is right that steps should | 
taken to restrain it. ; 


Over sixty volumes of Z’Ar¢ have been published, bi 
we doubt if inthe whole collection there has been a mo 
remarkable number than that for October. Warreay 
works are scarce in most public galleries, including tl) 
Louvre. In Madrid there are two, and of one of ther! 
Le Contrat de Mariage, a very large etching by M. Girou 
is presented. The scene is supposed to take place in| 
wood, and the plate shows an appreciation of WaTTEAU 
style as well as a mastery of light and shade. The work | 
worth a year’s subscription. ‘There are several other plate 
some representing exquisite examples of woodwork, tapesti| 
and other decoration. The illustrations from the “Pr 
metheus” of ArscuyLus by Davip p’ANGERS, the sculpto! 
deserve comparing with those by JoHN FLAxXMAN. Th 
French artist represents the Titan as displaying more sel 
control. Other plates recall the age of the Grand Monarqu: 
A couple of poems by M. CuapMan, a Canadian, sugge) 
the love of France which prevails in the colony. Altogeth¢ 
the number is a remarkable example of enterprise. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: NO#TH TRANSEPT AND CLOCK) 
HERE must have been much inconveniencein detei 
mining the time for church services: before clock 

were invented. Hour glasses were the only means to f 
the succession of the hours, but common people weré ni 
likely to possess such aids or to have them synchronise 
with those employed by the clergy. Church bells in thos 
days were indispensable in order to summon the peopl 
As an early example of a clock that of |Exeter is now ¢ 
exceptional interest. JoHN BRITTON says it was con 
structed on the now exploded principle of astronomy whic) 
regarded the earth as the centre of the universe, and i 
shows the hour of the day and the age of the moon. QO) 
the face or dial, which is about 7 feet in diameter, are tw 
circles, one marked from 1 to 30 for the moon’s age; thi 
other figured from 1 to 12 twice over for the hours, I) 
the centre is fixed a. semi-globe representing the earth) 
round which a smaller ball, the moon; painted half whit: 
and half black, revolves monthly, and by turning upon it 
axis shows the various phases of -the ‘luminary: which — 
represents. Between the two circles is a’ third ball, repre 


hours as it daily revolves round the earth. Some additiona 
works were added in the year 1760 to show the minute) 
which are painted in a circle over the ancient dial. Fron) 
the Patent Rolls of the rth of Epwarp II, it is eviden! 
there was a clock in this church in 1317. The nex) 
mention is in ‘the Fabric Roll: of 1372-73 in whic 
some expenses concerning the clock occur, and that thi) 
latter was the very machine illustrated may be inferrec 
from a remarkable entry in the Roll of 1376 77, in whic’ 
the sum of 119s. 9¢. is set down within three months fc 
expenses “circa Cameram in boreali turre pro Horologi 
quod vocatur de novo construendam.” The whole charg 
in that Roll, novae Camerze pro Horologio, is 10/. 6s. 534 
The rude, though strong, workmanship of the Pitt 
clock, its general design, and the appearance of antiquit) 
it possesses, seem to connect themselves with the abovi 
reign. : 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
GENERAL OFFICE. | 


-BC.: 


COWLEY MANOR: DINING BOOM. 


| DESIGN FOR CITY OF LIVERPOOL ,BATHS, TRAMWAY, AND 
; ; -- OTHER OFFICES.~ - - ~~ pss 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

re following were elected as members :—Messrs. H. 
tis, C. W. Reeves, E. J. Kelly, S. Greig, H. A. Bower, 
L. Leman, E. E., Beaumont, A. C. Caudwell, F. W. 
D. G. Round, F. G. W. Dudl 
Brown, F. R. Foster and H. Morley. 
2ssrs. H. A. Woodington, W. G, Huxley, A. C. Lee, J. P. 
jn and H. P. Burke-Downing were unanimously rein- 


ey, H. G. Burgess, 


d the following paper, written by Mr. 
‘Nicholson, who was unable to attend :— 
| 


|. F. C. EDEN rea 


Modern Churches. 


jodern church design may be said to have been evolved 
i’ the century which has just ended. 
(ases church building was at a standstill in England 
yn the death of Queen Anne and the end of the eighteenth 
It is conceded, even by those who disagree with 

| eray’s , opinion ‘of the Georges, that the influence of the 
‘verian Court was not such as to foster an enthusiastic 
Moreover, during the greater part of the 
anth century the nation was engaged in a life and death 
jle with the French monarchy, the American colonists, 
\ The population was almost 
| ary, the old churches sufficed for all requirements, If 
‘ell into disrepair, they were patched up; if they were 
ered draughty and cold ceilings were made, and parti- 
¢oews and galleries were’ built ; if they fell or were burnt 
they were either left in ruins or else rebuilt in the 

In London and some other large 
a few new churches were built ; generally these were 
y the ground landlords and sup- 


Owing to a variety 


“terwards with Napoleon, 


tt possible fashion, 


stary chapels, financed b 
by means of pew rents. 
Peter's Church in Vere Street and Berkeley Chapel, 
r, may be taken as typical of the ecclesiological ideas of 
ddle of the eighteenth century, plain, substantial, brick 
/gs, with round-headed windows and ugly belfries, their 
''s reminiscent of St. James’s, Piccadilly, or St. Martin’s- 


(; Church of England was roused to activity by the 
ing of the Wesleys and the influence of the Tractarians, 
ace the final overthrow of Napoleon, the prosperity of 
tion has steadily increased. .The growth of cosmo- 
jism has led -to the toleration of all forms of religion. 
ype is no longer looked upon as an ecclesiastical Guy 
1s; Dissenters and Freethinkers are no longer treated as 
y an immense amount of building 
Church and other religious bodies 


(ists, and consequent 
m undertaken by the 
| the past century. 

'» few churches that were built or enlarged between the 
ation and the Great Rebellion were generally of debased 
| character, such as is met with in man 
who introduced Italian models after his 
on the Continent, built the church of St. Katherine 
id the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn somewhat after the old 
manner. ‘After the Restoration, however, Charles II. 
| Court had grown accustomed to foreign fashions during 
|ng exile abroad, and the wits and critics of the period 
4 Gothic architecture as a barbarous anachronism. The 
e seventeenth century became 
Side by side with this, however, 
/agered on the remains of the old Gothic tradition, which 
the remoter country districts, 
instances revived under the patron- 
ivines of the school: of Laud and 
shop Hackett restoring the ruined 
rebuilding ‘its central steeple upon 
_ Again, two of Wren’s City churches and four of 
are of Gothic character; so, 
nster Abbey. At Oxford, Tom Towe 
All Souls are certainly more Goth 
he nave and tower of the church a 
Anne’s reign by one Sir William Wil 
mouth and Falmouth, thes 
tford-on-Avon are familia 
1d during the seventeenth a 
\ closing years of the eig 
yay be taken as the start 
Was the age of the Greek 
al descendant of the scho 
8, who was also one’ of 
turn from his travels in China he built the 
t Kew in imitation of Chinese work. 
nies remaining’ in’ front of several houses 
Some summer-houses’in suburban gardens 
d grandfather's clocks are almost the only 
nce popular craze that was introduced by | 
of ‘the Adam~Brothers-was the vernacular ' 


y Oxford colleges, 


(able style of the end of th 
(the school of Wren, 


iver entirely died out in 
‘ich was in some few 
‘the old-fashioned d 
's. Thus we find Bi 
al of Lichfield, and 


too, is his work at 
rand Hawksmoor’s 
ic than Classic, and 
t Warwick, built in 
The churches 
pires at Higham Ferrars and 
r examples of Gothic work 
nd eighteenth centuries. 

hteenth century, the period 
ing-point of modern Church 
revival in architecture 
ol of Wren was Sir William 
the earliest of reviva 


‘er structures a 


architecture of the day. Based to a certain extent upon Anglo- 
Classical traditions, the Adam school had introduced a certain 
playfulness into the design of domestic buildings, united with 
a perhaps excessive degree of refinement in architectural and - 
decorative details, these details, though of Classical origin, 
being treated in a novel and thoroughly artistic manner. ; 

The publications of the Adams themselves and of Stuart 
and other writers brought into fashion the more literal repro- 
duction of Classical architecture, both of Greek and Roman 
character. But meanwhile other influences were making way 
among a large class of people. In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century the Gentleman's Magazine was established. 
This publication soon became the recognised chronicle of 
matters of antiquarian interest. Even the earlier numbers 
contain occasional descriptions of Medizval buildings; the 
later volumes of the eighteenth century and the earlier ones of 
the nineteenth are full of entertaining criticisms of contem- 
porary architecture, and the publication continued to treat of 
similar subjects until 1865 or thereabouts. The influence of 
the Gentleman's Magazine was distinctly in favour of a revival 
of Gothic architecture. 

The first person who had seriously attempted this was 
probably the architect Essex, since Horace Walpole’s_per- 
formances can hardly be taken seriously. Essex was employed 
at Ely, where he refitted the choir of the cathedral ; at Lincoln, 
where he rebuilt one of the north-eastern transept chapels in a 
very correct imitation of thirteenth-century work, and also set 
up the canopied reredos to the high altar; and at Cambridge, 
where he designed the reredos of King’s College Chapel. 

At the end of the eighteenth century there also flourished a 
certain clever Italian modeller, one Bernasconi, whose atten- 
tion was turned to the study of Gothic ornament, He was 
employed in refitting the choir of Southwell Minster, where he 
set up stone canopies to the stalls, the details being carried 
out in a hard cement or stucco. Both the design and the 
workmanship were admirable, and since these fittings were 
unique of their kind, it seems a pity that they were destroyed 
in the recent restoration of the cathedral. The canopies of 
the return stalls have been preserved ; they are partly 
fourteenth-century work, but were extensively restored by 
Bernasconi. The same artist restored the former reredos at 
Westminster Abbey and made that’ in the Beauchamp Chapel 
at Warwick, He may also have worked under Wyatt at 
Oxford and elsewhere. The Wyatts, ‘father and son, had a 
large practice at the beginning of the last century. Their 
name has become a'by-word on account of the sins they 
committed in the name of restoration, but much of their work 
is effective if somewhat theatrical in character, as.at Fonthill 
and Windsor, and in the remodelling of New College Chapel. 

The early Gothic revivalists were not, however, numerous 
nor influential, the style which most commended itself to the 
critics of the Regency and the reign of George IV. being 
that of literal Classical revival. Soane, Decimus Burton 
and Wilkins were leaders in this movement, while the Wyatts 
and Nash frequently’ worked in the same stylep which 
was adopted in most of the numerous London churches that 
were built in the years immediately following the battle of 
Waterloo. 

In the year 1818 Parliament unanimously voted a million of 
money for church building in London and other growing cities. 
A favourite ecclesiastical architect of the day was a certain F. 
Bedford, who designed many churches in the South of London, 
of which St. John’s, Waterloo Road, may be taken as a typical 
example; a large, plain, square room, fitted up with pews and 
galleries, with a portico at one end and a belfry on the ridge, 
Merciless criticisms of some of the churches appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine over the signature E. I. C. This 
critic was. however, generous enough in his remarks on some of 
the better work that was being done at this time by Cockerell, 
Barry and Savage. Three churches were built at the expense 
of the ratepayers in St. Pancras by Henry Inwood. The new 
parish church is too well known to need description. It was 
designed in 1819 after the model of the Erechtheum, the steeple 
being adapted from the Tower of the Winds. In spite of the 
absurdity of the general design, the church is well worth 
studying for its excellent workmanship and the refinement of 
some of itsdetails. The interior of the apse is decidedly fine 
and original. The two other churches in St. Pancras by the 
same architect are inferior to the parish church: that in 
Regent Square is a rather ornate Greek Ionic building, some- 
what on the same lines as the last; the other, in Somers Town, 
is a dismal piece of Gothic work in white brick, 

The most remarkable Classical church of this period was 
Cockerell’s Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, which stood on 
the site of Salviatis shop. The recent destruction of this 
charming building seems most deplorable, although the new 
church in Davies Street, which was to replace it, is one of our 
best and most interesting modern buildings. The design 
recalled that of Hawksmoor’s church in Lombard Street; it 
was a square church with twin belfries. _Hawksmoor’s square 
nave had, however, a square lantern and flat roof; Cockerell’s 
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was covered witha dome. It also possessed a portico pro- 
jecting across the pavement of Regent Street and an annexe at 
the west end. The entrances were under the portico, at the 
east end of the church right and left of the altar, which was 
backed with a high reredos forming the front of the organ loft. 
The supports of the dome were arranged like those at St. Mary 
Woolnoth, but the interior of Cockerell’s building was dis- 
figured by a double tier of galleries. In later years the 
liturgical arrangement of the church had been altered, and a 
chancel formed at the west end opposite the entrance. The 
exterior was very effective, with its dome and two towers, and 
the portico was not spoiled with an ugly pepper-pot steeple 
set astride its pediment. 

Marylebone Church, completed in the year 1818 from 
designs by Thomas Hardwick at a cost of 60,0002, has a 
pretty steeple bestriding the ridge of a rather fine portico, 
The combination of these two features is incongruous, but the 
effect of the building is good owing to the weathering of the 
Portland stone of which it. is built. The original arrangements 
of the interior were quite unprecedented: two tiers of galleries, 
and the altar backed with a divided organ, the centre of which 
enclosed a large transparency by Benjamin West. John Nash’s 
well-known church in Langham Place is an oblong basilica, 
arranged more or less in accordance with eighteenth-century 
traditions. The west end has a round tower, with an effective 
Roman Ionic peristyle and Corinthian columns round the 
belfry. It is finished with a tall, sharp spire, 146 feet high, a 
striking if peculiar feature, and the church is most admirably 
placed at a turn of the street. 

Soane’s churches at Walworth and Marylebone, St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, by Hakewill, and a church in Bermondsey by 
Savage, are all of revived Greek character, and better than 
the general run of the work done at the time, each of them 
showing some attempt to evolve a type of building suited to 
the needs of the age, instead of a blind reproduction of temple 
forms. 

The Gothic tradition, as we have seen, had hardly become 
totally extinct before attempts began to be made to apply 
Medizval details to modern buildings. Churches more or less 
Gothic in character were built in London and elsewhere. Such 
are St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, designed by Lang, the architect 
of the Custom House, about the year 1820; and St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street, by Shaw, the architect of Christ’s Hospital, about 
1825, an octagonal nave with an effective tower and openwork 
lantern. 

Amongst the Commissioners’ churches, two—by Sir Charles 
Barry and James Savage, at Islington—were singled cut for 
special praise by E. I. C., the critic who has been mentioned in 
connection with the Gemtleman’s Magazine. These are large 
brick buildings of Perpendicular character, pewed and galleried 
like the Classic churches of the period, built with embattled 
parapets and square towers or octagonal belfries. Similar 
churches were built at Edinburgh and in several provincial 
towns, such as Liverpool and Brighton, and places in the 
Potteries district. The best of this class of churches was that 
of St. Luke, at Chelsea, by James Savage, a building of con- 
siderable size, with a pinnacled west tower. The nave of this 
church is groined in Bath stone, and has flying buttresses 
very scientifically designed, and though the building is not at 
all massive, it appears to have stood very well. Taking into 
account the difficulties which its designer must have had to 
face, it cannot be denied that his work does him great credit. 

The liturgical arrangements of all these churches were bad, 
and their architectural detail was generally tame when it was 
not altogether ungraceful. Yet, as a general rule, they were 
honestly and soundly constructed, and sometimes they have an 
appearance of size and stateliness which is lacking in much of 
the work of succeeding generations. 

The Tractarian movement, the writings of Pugin and the 
rebuilding of the Palace of Westminster, combined in the 
encouragement of the Gothic revival in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Owing to the growth of religious 
toleration testified to by the repeal of various laws directed 
against the Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, 
perhaps also owing to the rise of an easy-going latitudi- 
narianism in the National Church, Gothic architecture ceased 
to be looked upon with suspicion, or regarded as a badge of 
Popery. The Tractarians taught the importance of the 
sacraments, and their successors restored the observance of 
many ceremonies which had fallen ‘into disuse in previous 
generations. Asa natural consequence, the preaching places 
which had hitherto sufficed for them ceased to satisfy the 
requirements of the majority of Churchmen. The modern type 
of church arrangement was thus gradually evolved during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and, with very few exceptions, existing 
buildings were altered in such a way as to make them conform 
to the prevailing fashion. 

The churches built at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are mostly to be found in populous towns, but after the 
year 1837 numbers of new churches were built in country 
places and many of the old village churches were restored ; the | 


attention of architects was thus diverted to the pictures 
qualities which belong especially to this class of building. ° 

A prominent eatly Victorian architect was Edward Blo 
who restored Lambeth Palace and refitted the choir of We. 
minster and Peterborough. ' There exist several churches frc, 
his hand, some of them in a starved Early English style, oth: 
imitated from the: Romanesque churches of the Rhine pe 
vinces. Christ Church, Watney Street, Stepney, and tt 
chapel of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, are examples belongi 
to the last-mentioned class. These buildings: are, as a oF 
built of white brick, with cement or Bath -stone dressin\, 
and they are characterised by a singular combination of p- 
tentiousness and meanness. The style, fortunately, found 1) 
admirers, and after: isolated attempts to reproduce Norn 
work, or, as in the case of Wilton Church, basilican arran’. 
ments, the fashionable church architects of the middle of ‘2 
last century settled down to a style imitated from Englp 
Decorated work, using Early English, which was supposed; 
bear being starved, for cheap jobs. vis P 

Considerable improvements were at this period introdu: 
in the liturgical arrangements of churches—galleries and pes 
were generally abolished, chancels were formed, and me 
space was provided about the altars. 

Like most good people who are very much in earmest, ¢ 
Gothic Revivalists often went too far. They built too hasy 
and too cheaply, they restored too energetically. Some of thr 
work is already ruinous after only half a century’s wear <d 
tear ; yet it is hardly fair to blame the individual architects i 
this, since they were obliged to supply a growing demand aa 
very low cost, and if one man declined a commission a riil 
would always be found ready to step into his shoes. Ili 
instructive in this connection to compare the cost of a |i 
churches built at different periods during the last century ;— 


gy 


— 


Date. Church. Architect. Cost. sit 
a ; Wi 

1813@ | Marylebone Church . | Hardwick . | 60,000 | 2 
38226 | St. Pancras Church . | Inwood. . | 76,000 ah 
18245 | St. Luke’s, Chelsea. | Savage. . | 20,000 | 1| 
1825 Hanover Chapel . . | Cockerell . 16,000 1 
1846 Trinity, Paddington. | Cundy . .j| 14,000 | | 
1846 St. Saviour’s, Leeds. | Derick . .| 20,000 | 1 
1854 Newport, I.W. . |. Dawkes. . | 11,000 z 
1854 Doncaster Church . | Scott . .| 40,000 | 2 
1870 Cork Cathedral . .j| Burges . 100,000 | - 
1890 Trinity, Chelsea . Sedding. . | 20,000¢ | 1) 
E 

(a) Begun. (2) Consecrated. (c) Bath stone. — 

(dz) With tower. (e) Shell. } 


And it must be remembered ‘that the older examples ge? 
rally had galleries, a fact which makes the discrepancy betwr 
them and the later buildings in respect of cost and accommo 
tion the more remarkable. “Ei 

The cheapness of churches built in the fifties may be pal, 
accounted for by the growth of the railways and partly by i 
fact that church designs were then generally based upon ma 
and parochial models. The choice of this type minimii 
constructive difficulties and made it possible to covera i 
siderable space in a very economical fashion. As a result, | 
churches of this age are seldom of a really imposing or digi 
fied character. ae 

Pugin set the fashion of 


spires and open timber 10s 
neither of which features can be made effective in a ch} 
church. Pugin’s own works invariably possess distinction i 
character, notably his churches at Birmingham and Cheae 
the convent at Alton, the churches at Rugby and Ramsgé 
and his work at the Houses of Parliament. $ ‘ 

The first of these, St. Chad’s, Birmingham, built at } 
very commencement of the reign of Victoria, 1S ‘a mastil! 
design, exceedingly bold in conception. Its tall nave ii 
aisles are covered with a great unbroken slant roof, carried) 
graceful arcades. ‘The transepts are shallow and the choir 
an apse and is flanked with chapels. Its stained glass,t 
woodwork and much of its metalwork are both rich and da‘t 
in effect. Externally, it is very severe and simple, with * 
brick walls and slate roof. The hipped roofs of the trans 
somewhat recall Flemish work. The western spires are 1a 
small in scale, neither turrets nor steeples, but the sculptur : 
the west doorway is charming. The frontispiece 


of Pug: 
“ Apology” shows this church with a central spire, which 3 
never carried out. id aoe . 

The style which Pugin could handle impressively yes 
successful when imitated by his contemporaries. Innumer: 
churches were built in large towns and their suburbs ie 
forties, fifties and sixties, as well as in country places. ‘ 
ideal materials of this age were Kentish rag, with Bath st 
dressings. The style was generally Decorated, the 100!5, : 
steep open ones, with plaster between skimpy paris 
rafters, floors were laid in red and black tiles, pews wer" 
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hed deal, organs were at first placed in west galleries, 
| ter on in chancel aisles or organ chambers. _ Their pipes 


| steeple and its long chancel, is solidly built and of good 
|:, though internally the effect is spoiled by the galleries. 
(‘fine Roman Catholic church in Stepney was built about 
Jime from the designs of one Wardell; and away in 
ilia, the cathedral, the university buildings and numerous 
yes in the city of Sydney were being carried out under 
re of Blackett in a bold and vigorous Perpendicular 
|, somewhat reminiscent of the work of Wykeham. 
arent, the Ecclesiological Society, the moving spirit 
ych was Beresford Hope, was steadily influencing the 
i:cts of the day. Beginning by insisting upon a literal 
-uction of old forms as a necessary preparatory process, 
isal of these enthusiasts was to bring about the develop- 
#f a new and living vernacular architecture based upon 
models. 
i the Ecclesiological Society and its individual 
j2rs possessed considerable influence in the selection of 
‘cts to carry out church work, their opinions naturally 
great weight. Scott and Brandon, the architect of the 
jite Church in St. Pancras, were to a certain degree in 
\thy with the views of this Society, but less so than 
iter, Butterfield and Street. Carpenter’s opportunities 
ew, but his fine church in Munster Square is sufficient 
|ce of his ability, and an unexecuted design of his for a 
jral at Colombo is quite remarkable as an_ original 
jit to adapt Gothic to a hot climate. Slater, who had 
partner with Carpenter, Ferrey, Withers, Dawkes, 
\ Brandon, Teulon and Christian were all popular 
¢ builders in the fifties and sixties: But the work of 
ifield and Street was far ahead of that of their contem- 
*s, and its superiority quite justifies the patronage they 
1d from the Ecclesiological Society. All Saints, Margaret 
| Butterfield’s first great work, was designed so long ago 
(), and is a marvellous production for its date. The fine 
is of this church, and the completeness and thoughtful- 
f its details, stamp its designer as an artist of real 
I, 
\iatever may be thought of some of the details of Butter- 
}work, there can be nothing but admiration felt for his 
/nsistence upon principles, and for the thoroughness with 
he worked. When he built All Saints, Margaret Street, 
| down certain rules of his own, and from those rules he 
deviated at any period of his long career. Although no 
his works are alike, every one of them exhibits the same 
§ peculiarities, a complete mastery of proportion and scale, 
insistence upon sound construction and accurate work- 
ip, and upon a certain definite standard of liturgical 
ement. His architectural detail was invariably based 
furely English models. He made a frank use of modern 
als and ‘modern constructive expedients, and always in- 
‘upon the inclusion of every detail of ornament and 
re as part and parcel of the architect’s scheme, deter- 
Py him at the very outset of an undertaking. Perhaps 
field’s greatest success was his remodelling of !the school 
j at Rugby, where, with most unpromising materials, 
on a cramped site, he succeeded in producing a more 
land dignified chapel than is possessed by any of the 
English schools, hardly excepting even Eton or Win- 
+ The mention of the last-named building, however, 
the fact that Butterfield’s restoration work is less com- 
ble than his original designs, at any rate if it be con- 
lan axiom that the restorer should efface his own 
ality in his work, Butterfield had few followers, but the 
f George Edmund Street had a very strong influence 
Ms contemporaries. Like Butterfield, Street remained 
to Gothic motives, though in the middle of his career 
) very much influenced by the beauties of French and 
Models. His constructive ability was hardly equal to 
| Butterfield, but, like him, he insisted upon sound build- 
upon adherence to a standard of liturgical arrange- 
aall his works 
Gilbert Scott, in his career of forty years duration, did 
“1 as any architect to influence the taste of the nation. 
g at first in correct English Decorated style, his later 
8S are often somewhat French in character, though he 
went to the same length as Street or Burges in these 
Ss. Posterity will perhaps judge him upon the merits of 
merous restorations which he carried out. This is hardly 
is memory; he may have made mistakes sometimes, 
€n we look at St. Alban’s, at Chichester and at South. 
ithedrals, and at many continental churches, we may 
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well be thankful that he was, at any rate, more conservative 
and modest than most of the architects of his time. 

Burges did not carry out very much important church work 
besides Cork Cathedral and the excellent restorations at 
Waltham Abbey. His church of St. Faith at Stoke N ewington ' 
is, howeyer, interesting as being arranged upon distinctly 
modern lines. It consists of a wide nave with an apse and a 
coved ceiling and broad lancet windows, below which runs an 
arcaded passage aisle, the general disposition recalling the 
Bishop’s Chapel at Rheims, and the detail being French in 
character. Burges’s fine church at Limehouse, with its simple 
saddleback tower, is less well known. 

The churches built by James Brooks in North London are 
designed in an early and severe manner, solidly built and of 
fine proportion. Two of these, St. Chad’s and St. Columba’s, 
at Haggerston, are cruciform buildings, the latter with a low 
tower over its chancel, and are distinctly impressive, although, 
like much of this architect’s work, rather cold and uninteresting 
in detail. Brooks’s churches are roomy and well arranged for 
modern requirements, and their architect frequently introduced 
res over the whole or a part of the buildings carried out 

y him. 

The late John L. Pearson’s large town churches are a class 
by themselves. Beginning with the pretty but rather tame 
building in Bessborough Gardens, in correct Middle-pointed 
style, he was next employed at St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, an apsidal 
brick church of French character, vaulted throughout. He 
afterwards settled down into a distinct manner of his own, 
which is exemplified at Kilburn and Red Lion Square, at 
Croydon, Norwood, Liverpool and Bournemouth, and which 
culminated in the cathedral at Truro. These churches are all 
vaulted throughout, and designed with great constructive skill, 
the area of the supports being reduced to the least possible 
limits. Their plans are often ingeniously arranged to fit an 
irregular site, their detail is severe and of strictly English 
origin, but they vary considerably in general design, Perhaps 
the individual features of these churches may be considered 
unduly small in scale, and their effect is rather toy-like in con- 
sequence of this, yet the various parts are always in agreeable 
proportion with one another, and are refined in themselves. In 
later life both Brooks and Pearson carried out work of 
Decorated and Perpendicular character, but their chief suc- 
cesses were attained when they were working in earlier styles. 

A contemporary of these was the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
some of whose earlier churches deserve attention on account of 
their frank modernity, iron columns and galleries being freely 
introduced. The remodelling of Quebec Chapel, near the 
Marble Arch, was carried out from Blomfield’s designs, and 
St. Barnabas, Oxford, was built by him ina plain round arched 
style, mainly of concrete. His later work was usually of Per- 
pendicular character. 

Little important church work was done at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and most of it was entrusted either to the 
architects just mentioned or to living artists of unquestioned 
ability. The younger Gilbert Scott and John Sedding, though 
their opportunities were few, certainly founded a school of 
imitators if not of followers. The former, with Messrs. Bodley 
& Garner and others, evolved a refined modification of late 
Gothic work, which is seen at its best in large town churches.’ 
Sedding, with an intimate knowledge of old work, was never- 
theless frankly modern in his ideals. Each of his buildings 
marks a fresh phase of his versatile powers. The earliest and 
most complete of his churches, that at Bournemouth, has a nave 
and chancel with very slender arches opening into a north aisle, 
a stone rood-screen and reredos, and a western tower, the detail 
being late Decorated, and all the accessories of the church very 
complete. Cardiff, Hayle, Falmouth and Highgate are great, 
simple, hall-like churches, with narrow aisles and no chancel 
arches, their detail based upon early models, and their interiors 
invariably characterised by a remarkable sense of spaciousness. 
At Truro Sedding followed the old Cornish type. At Clerken- 
well the work is Renaissance, steel stanchions and girders 
being enclosed in concrete columns and entablatures. Holy 
Trinity, Chelsea, is a wide, hall-like church, with widely spaced 
and massive piers, and, as is well known, it was intended to 
give eminent painters and sculptors a free hand in its internal 
decoration under the general guidance of the architect. The 
last church which Sedding designed was built after his death 
at Ealing by his successor, Mr. H. Wilson. Here the supports 
are unusually far apart, and the piers carry wide and low 
segmental arches. There is no clerestory, but galleries are 
formed over the flat ceilings of the aisles, with three triforium 
arches in each bay of the nave. The nave is lighted by ahuge 
west window with traceried buttresses, suggested, perhaps, by 
those at Gloucester. Sedding, like Pugin, was a most versatile 
designer. His woodwork is unrivalled in fancy and refinement ; 
his embroidery, glasswork and metalwork are full of interest, 
and always designed in strict accordance with the nature of the 
material used. 

To some extent J. Bentley’s work resembled that of Sedding, 
though it was founded more strictly upon precedent. In his 
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last and most important church he was compelled to follow 
archaic and foreign models, and he attained a result which 
bids fair to be honoured with the sincerest form of flattery. 

’ During recent years many good, bad and indifferent 
churches have been built, many styles have been imitated, and 
many mannerisms developed only to be forgotten. One is 
therefore led to the conclusion that architectural style is no 
longer a question of mouldings and traceries in these days of 
cosmopolitanism and railways. 

A building may be unmistakably modern whatever may be 
the shape of its windows or its pillars, the disposition of its 
parts, or the materials of which it is constructed. Hence there 
is little advantage in discussing questions of style, which, after 
all, must be left to the discretion of the individual designer. 

Unintelligent plagiarism of eccentricities should, however, 
be deprecated. Thus, a fashion has lately arisen for bisecting 
traceried windows with clumsy mullions running up to the arch 
apex, a device calculated to cause the stonework to be fractured 
in the event of any settlement. Another latter-day freak is the 
boldly buttressed tower, abruptly cut off at the top without any 
cornice or other architectural finish, and sometimes capped 
with a temporary-looking, shed-like roof or with a stunted 
dome. 

As regards ornament, it goes without saying that it should 
not be used unless it is the best of its kind. This means that 
good diaperwork is better than bad figurework ; whitewash is 
better than commonplace decoration, and plain windows to be 
preferred to tinted cathedral glazing, and, indeed, to most 
stained glass. Brick and stone are better than tawdry polished 
granite, and good wovenwork than ordinary church embroi- 
deries. 

Architecturally, the great invention of recent years is the 
cheap church. The cheap church of fifty years ago was 
ornate, but shoddily built. Twenty years ago economy was 
effected by building substantial and fairly complex churches of 
the cheapest and ugliest materials, red and yellow brick, fitting 
them up with varnished deal furniture, and stunting their 
general proportions. Where funds are limited it seems better 
to adopt an economical plan from the outset, discarding 
chancel arches and complexities of roofing, and spending the 
available funds upon sound building, and some degree of finish 
in the details. Sedding’s churches at Falmouth and Ealing 
are capital examples of economical planning. Though solidly 
built, and of good scale and proportion and interesting detail, 
the cost of these churches worked out at about 6d. a foot, and 
9, or less, per sitting. Economy may be effected by avoiding 
undue multiplication of parts, and by disposing the section of 
the church in such fashion as to secure an agreeable proportion 
in each of its alleys without undue expenditure of material. 

The unit by which the eye measures the size of a church is 
the width of the nave bays. If these are unduly wide, and the 
scale is not restored by some device such as a subdivision of 
the bays, the church looks shorter than it really is. We must 
all have noticed how the adoption of sexpartite vaulting 
shortens an interior. On the other hand, if the features are 
too small, the church will look toy-like. The best dimensions 
seem to vary between 15 and 25 feet, according to the size of 
the church. An agreeable proportion between height and 
width can generally be secured, whatever the size of the church, 
by the adjustment of the relative widths of nave and aisles. 
Thus, if a church be 60 feet across and its nave 30 feet wide, 
the wall plates must be, let us say, 40 feet from the floor, in 
order to secure agreeable proportions. If, however, the nave 
be reduced to 21 feet in width and the aisles proportionately 
increased, the wall plates need only be 28 feet from the floor in 
order to obtain the same proportion as before. Unless ample 
funds are available it seems a mistake to attempt a clerestory, 
because a one-storey building looks much higher in proportion 
than one in which the height is subdivided into pier arch and 
clerestory. It is generally possible to obtain a sufficiently tall 
arcade to give dignity to the interior of a one-storeyed church, 
and if the aisle roofs are flat or span ones like the old west- 
country churches, a dignified range of windows can be con- 
trived in the aisle walls. Where clerestories are attempted in 
small churches, it is desirable that there should be a consider- 
able difference in scale between aisle and clerestory Thus the 
clerestory may be subordinated to the aisle, as was commonly 
done in fifteenth-century parish churches, or, on the other 
hand, the clerestory may dominate the design, like that at 
Malvern Abbey. The cheapest known form of church is that 
in which asingle large slant roof covers both the nave and the 
aisles, If this plan must be adopted for the sake of economy, 
it is still possible to secure good scale in the central alley by 
using bold arcades and large end windows. In these cases the 
aisles must, of course, be sacrificed, and their windows must 
be small, perhaps square-headed. Good hints for the treatment 
of such churches may be gathered from the villages churches 
in the timber districts of England, and from some French work. 
The detail of such buildings should, of course, be simple ; and 
the extent to which simplicity may be carried without sacrifice 
of dignity may best be learned from a study of old work. 
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A small and cheap, but most successful, village church w, 
built some years ago by Mr. Harrison Townsend in a Suny 


hamlet. Its plan is without aisles, a simple nave and sancty; 
with shallow transepts and a small chancel enclosed with screi_ 
work. The roof is low-pitched and covered with pantiles, { 
eaves project boldly, a simple bell-cot stands over the saj_ 
tuary arch. The ceiling is a Welsh groin, springing so) 
5 feet from the floor, and there are a range of plain, row_ 
headed windows on each side, a large western doorway ancy 
recessed sanctuary cleverly lighted from the roof. There i 
boldness and distinction about this little church which it 
quite unusual to find in the generality of modern work, and | 
cost worked out, I believe, at not more than 37. or 4/, coma 
Although, as has been indicated, it is possible, and of 
legitimate, to exercise parsimony in adjusting the proport 
of the cross section of a church, it must not be forgotten {'t 
actual height is a thing in itself most desirable. Biko 
lack of height can be neutralised by skilful disposition of 5 
resources at the architect’s disposal, it is a very false econo y 
to attempt to save money by crowding the floor space 0) 
church. The planning of altar, font, seats and so forth 2 
determined by the average sizes of the human body, and ¢ 
requirements of the Incorporated Church Building Society ny 
be taken as defining an irreducible minimum in these respei, 
A sanctuary should be roomy, not less than one, or in laje 
churches, two bays in length.. Unless there is ample sp; 
steps should not be multiplied, narrow and crowded steps be 
both dangerous and undignified, especially at the altar. Alt 
rails should be placed upon a single step, and the approacls 
and return gangways should be broad and direct. 
The wider that pews can be spaced the better. If these 


is cramped it is better to introduce galleries than to crowd ‘¢ 
floor space. Pews seem preferable to fixed rows of chai, 
which are ugly and rickety, but there seems no good rea: 
why a part of the church should not be pewed and the rest) 
the floor left open and used only for movable chairs, as is ofn 
the case abroad. The usual English system is possiy 
answerable for keeping the very poor away from church fron; 
feeling of shyness at having to sit alongside of well-dres:i 
people in a public place. ea | 
Roomy vestibules, screened off from the body of a chwh 
and fitted with swing doors, greatly add to its convenience ad 
comfort, and may be advantageously introduced, even thoth 
they may necessitate the building of western galleri. 
Vestries and accessory buildings are too generally cramyi 
in modern churches, but a detailed discussion of these matts 
is unnecessary, since they have been dealt with ina thoroug: 
practical and sensible fashion in Mr. Micklethwaite’s excellit 
little book upon modern parish churches. 5 eae 
As regards the position for the choir and the organ, its 
important that these should not be placed too far apart, nore 
at a long distance from the altar in an English church, becaje 
large portions of the prayer-book services take the formit 
verse and response between priest and people. The col 
nental plan of treating the musical parts of the services 
independent of the ritual—for instance, the performance 
organ solos or anthems during the canon of the mass—dis 
not seem likely to commend itself to English ideas. Exctt, 
therefore, in a very short church, there are objections 0 
placing the organ and choir in a west gallery, though, if the 
can be two organs, the larger instrument should certainly: 
placed at the end of the nave or of one of the transepts, wh; 
sufficient height is available to allow the larger pipes to sp 
properly. The common custom of placing the choir in 
chancel generally works fairly well, and it seems a pit 
abandon it for the mere sake of novelty. But in some vy 
large and long churches, and in cases where there is a low a 
narrow chancel arch, the singers are best placed in the ni¢ 
or in galleries facing each other, like those at Milan < 
St. Anastasia, Verona and Exeter Cathedral. These mins? 
galleries may be used with a west-end organ. The bit 
arrangement must, however, be determined by so many circtt 
stances that it is not possible to lay down a general rule for ¢ 
placing of the organ and choir, The Italian plan of putt¢ 
them behind the altar would not commend itself to Engll 
ideas, although it is a suitable arrangement where, ast 
monastic churches, the choir is entirely composed of clergy.’ 
choir of laymen and boys placed facing the communicantsi 
the altar rails would be a cause of distraction to many Peo} 
and this, therefore, would be an objectionable arrangement! 
a modern parish church. a. i 
Chapels are convenient, indeed, almost necessary adjun's 
to parish churches of any size. A chapel should be convenier) 
placed with regard to the entrance doors of the church, ow! 
should have an entrance of its own, and its heating and light 
arrangements should, if possible, be self-contained. Only t 
steps are necessary at a side altar, the footpace and the cct 
munion step, as side altars are only used for plain celebratio 
The traditional position of an English church tower Is uf 
the main axis of the church, either at the west end or upon 
crossing. But there may often be circumstances that sug. 
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‘ne other position as best for the tower, such as the side of 
» nave or the chancel; and in such cases it is often possible 
obtain fine internal effects by a judicious contrast of the 
ssive supports of the tower with the lighter piers and arches 
the rest of the church, as is done in the fifteenth-century 
irch of St. Mary Steps, at Exeter. The internal treatment 
the tower is one of the great chances open to the church 

hitect, and this feature has been handled in a remarkably 
sterly way by Butterfield at St. Alban’s, Holborn, at Stoke 

emeton and at Rugby. Some suggestive tower interiors 

4 occasionally met with in small ancient churches, such as 
jodeaton and Minster Lovell, near Oxford. And the seven- 

Pe ctary Brittany steeples, which are structurally towers 

+ ned inside out, deserve study as being less costly than ordi- 

ry towers, and far more effective than mere bell-cots. 

Should it fall to our lot to design cathedrals or large col- 

{ iate churches, we should, I think, unless we have very good 

; 50nS to the contrary, place the towers and dispose the main 

js of the building in a regular and monumental fashion, and 

very doubtfu) whether a happier grouping can be desired 
jn the traditional English combination of a large central lan- 

(1 with smaller belfries at the west end. The requisites of a 

jdern cathedral are a nave sufficiently spacious for a large 

¢igregation, and a choir roomy enough for the cathedral staff 
|. the senior clergy of the diocese. The cathedral must contain 
| official chair of the bishop, and it should dominate a group 
liocesan buildings such as the chapter-house, the congress 

‘ the diocesan offices, the music school, and so forth. 

)ny Medizeval cathedrals and abbeys have been more or less 

icessfully adapted for modern uss, but it will be admitted 

|: a new cathedral should not follow old monastic models in 
literal a fashion, The ideals of the French cathedral 

Ides of the thirteenth century as exemplified at Paris and 

jirges, have more in common with modern requirements than 
monastic churches of our own forefathers. The plans of 

French cathedrals are unbroken rectangles, with apses and 

| ble aisles and galleries all round ; the choir and altar being 
he middle and in full view of the laity, who were admitted 

che nave, the aisles, the ambulatories and the galleries. This 
jears to be an ideal arrangement for a great national church, 
| possesses advantages that are lacking in the later French 
iiedrals, with their innumerable private chapels, and in our 

/ minsters with their long, narrow plans and closely-screened 

lirs. The cathedral builders of the future should surely 

1:¢ the fullest use of modern constructive facilities and 

Jineering skill in order to enclose great unbroken floor 

| es with structures that shall be stable, fireproof, durable and 

proof The great crossing space at St. Paul’s has enabled 

(| Chapter to make their church in a certain sense the 

free centre of the British Empire. An ordinary Gothic 
‘ch is not suitable for great national or civic functions ; 

ess the makeshift expedients that are necessary when 

a. Abbey is used for coronations or thanksgiving- 
‘ices. 

‘t has not been possible in this paper to discuss the special 

(itructional problems that have to be faced by the church 

(der, nor to treat of the details of architectural ornament, of 

-pture, of painting or of stained glass. A knowledge of all 

lie matters is especially necessary for the church architect, 

'e shoddiness and commercialism are more offensive, if not 

'e immoral, in church work than they are in buildings 

fgned to gratify the luxurious tastes of individuals or the 

ity of secular corporations. Thirty or forty years ago the 
lage architect, imitating the mannerisms of the leaders of 
| Gothic revival, tricked out his wall surfaces in parti- 
sured brickwork, or left them in rough rubblework pointed 
| black mortar; set up columns of polished granite and laid 

4 with shiny tiles ; designed gabled screens and reredoses, 
filled our churches with garish and ill-drawn glass and with 

cal tailor’s metalwork. All this was supposed to constitute 

‘yorous school of architecture. We, who are ready enough 

}ugh at the work of the sixties and seventies, must take 

) lest, in our craving for originality, we should turn the 

(ule of future critics against ourselves. And _ since 

tnality is not to be obtained by a mere jumbling together 

feveral old features of different origins in a new building, 

}surest way to architectural progress would seem to be that 

testa acquire a thorough knowledge of construction and 

‘€sign, that we should study nature and avoid conscious 

Jism either of old or of contemporary work, and that we 

| Id thoroughly master the conditions of every problem pre- 

2d for our solution, and endeavour to work out that 
Jem in the simplest and the most unostentatious fashion 

!we can discover. 

Mr. E, PRIOLEAU WARREN, who moved a vote of thanks 

e author of the paper, said the subject had been treated in 
dolarly manner, and showed a mastery of details expressed 
‘the feeling of an artist. In dealing with the design of a 
ch the architect was on more difficult ground than when 
‘shing other buildings. The problems could always be 

|come by common sense, but with regard to modern church 


as”. 


building, in many Cases the common-sense aspect had been very: 
much lost sight of. Features were introduced without their 
being necessary, and whether they. were constructionally- 
required or not, such as dividing the chancel by an_ arch. 
Precedent was too closely followed in the designs. Under 
modern conditions the work could be conceived as a whole, 
whereas in old churches it was not so. The parish church: 
grew up by additions for spaciousness, and the constructive 
divisions were necessary. Mr. Nicholson said that in building 
a church where economy had to be followed it was wise not to 


| have a chancel arch, This was especially true if there was a 


restriction to length, and the effect, too, was more dignified. 
It was a curious fact that above a certain size of church it 
became rapidly easier as the size increased to build economic- 
ally. .A church was relatively much cheaper to build than a 
municipal building or a factory. With regard to materials 
simplicity should be observed, and it was not necessary to have 
much stone. An interior could be carried out entirely in brick, 
an introduction of stone often giving a patchy effect. The 
mere use of plaster could suggest stateliness, an example being 
found in the churches in southern countries, where the arches 
on square soffits were often plainly finished in plaster, and the 
work suggested a reasonable and economical treatment for the 
modern cheap church. Of course, where expense permitted, 
it was more admirable to have a stone interior than a plaster 
one, but so long, however, as the plaster seen was not too 
smooth and smartly rendered, but kept with surface, a good 
result could be obtained-in a simple manner. 

Mr. A. NEEDHAM WILSON, who seconded the vote of 
thanks, suggested that the modern tendency of ecclesiastical 
designing should be towards vastness and comfortable accom- 
modation, the work of the artist, carver and glazier helping to 
develop in the worshipper feelings of awe and reverence. 

Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE supported the motion. 

The PRESIDENT, in conclusion, said the problem of building 
a church was one which stood by itself and called for quite 
different qualifications in the architect than the more civil work. 
The style of design did not matter much, since a man might 
think eloquently either in a Gothic or Classic structure, for if 
the essential qualities were there they would appeal to every- 
one, but the work to express these qualities must be conceived 
by an architect with an earnest sense of devotion and religious 
feeling. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
HE General Court of Governors have agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were proposed by Mr. Charles. 
Alfred Cripps, K.C, M.P., and seconded by Sir William S. 
Church, president of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
carried with only one dissentient, viz. :— 

1. That this Court desires to record its unqualified satisfac- 
tion that the Mansion House committee, after impartial and 
exhaustive inquiry, have come to the following conclusions, 
viz. :— 

(a) That it is impossible, in the public interest, to remove the 
hospital from its present site. . 

(2) That the additions to and rearrangement and improve- 
ment of the existing buildings, as proposed by the Governors, 
are absolutely necessary for continued efficiency in the treat- 
ment of patients, and for bringing the hospital in all depart- 
ments up to the standard of modern sanitary and scientific 
requirements. 

(c) That an appeal to the public to supply the cost of the 
requisite new buildings and improvements is fully justified, it 
having been shown to be impossible for the hospital to provide 
the same out of its own resources. ; 

(d) That the reputation and character of the hospital have 
been fully vindicated, and that its administration has been con- 
ducted in a wise and enlightened spirit, with due regard to 
economy and to the best interests of the patients. 

2. That the Court begs to offer to the gentlemen who served 
on the Mansion House committee its cordial thanks for the 
large amount of time and the great attention bestowed by them. 
on all matters connected with their inquiry. _ “ 

3. That, in the general scheme of rebuilding, provision be 
made for (a) additional operating theatres; (4) new casualty 
and out-patient departments ; (c) new nurses’ home; (@) new 
quarters for the resident medical and surgical staff; (e) an 
isolation block and other new ward blocks, to supply the place 
of those to be demolished; (/) new mortuary, post-mortem 
rooms and pathological department; (g) internal. structural 
rearrangement of the east, west and south wings of the 
hospital. ‘ 

4. That the house committee, with power to add to their 
number, be requested to determine, after consultation with the 
medical staff, by which of the several plans submitted by the 
architects, subject to such modifications as from time to time 
appear desirable, provision for the foregoing purposes can best 
be secured ; but that it be an instruction to the house com- 
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committee as regards the out-patient department, as shown on 
Plan No. 6 laid before that committee. 

5. That the first block to be built be the new casualty and 
out-patient departments, dispensary, &c, and the new 
operating theatres ; that the nurses’ home be next built; and 
that the remaining blocks be built in such order as, having 
regard to their relative urgency, may be considered most 
expedient and convenient for the general work of the hospital. 

6. That the medical staff be consulted from time to time on 
all details that affect the sanitary arrangements, the treatment 
of the patients or the interests of the medical school. 

7. That the treasurer and almoners be authorised to make 
arrangements from time to time for the temporary use of such 
of the Christ’s Hospital buildings as may be necessary for 
carrying on the work of the hospital. Also that they be 
given authority to make any provision they may think proper 
for officers and servants whose present quarters are destroyed 
or interfered with thereby. : 

8. That application be made to Parliament in the ensuing 
session for power to the Governors to use, for the purposes of 
the hospital in connection with the proposed new buildings 
and improvements, the site of the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Less and the burial-ground adjoining within the hospital 
precincts, and for the union for ecclesiastical purposes of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Less with the adjacent parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. 

g. That, after the Lord Mayor elect has entered upon office, 
the treasurer and almoners do wait upon him with a request 
from this General Court of Governors that, at some convenient 
date, he will convene a meeting of the citizens for the purpose 
of raising the requisite funds for the new buildings and 
improvements needed. 


HITTITES AND ETRUSCANS. 
HE following letter from Major Conder, R.E., who was 
for several years engaged in the exploration of Palestine, 
appeared in the Zzmmes -— 

Having read with much interest the letter of October 27, in 
your columns, on the connection between the Hittites, Hyksos 
and Etruscans, I venture to send a few remarks on the litera- 
ture of the question, which is one that I have often been per- 
mitted to discuss in your columns. 

The ideas advocated are by no means new. As early as 
1874 the late Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his remarkable volume on 
<*Etruscan Researches,” pointed out the Mongol character of 
the Etruscan language. His argument, from the numerals 
especially, is one which ought to convince philologists, and 
many known Etruscan words compare with the vocabulary of 
the Mongol language of Mesopotamia, usually called the 
Akkadian. The Etruscan title Tarkon compares (as Dr. Taylor 
notes) with the Turkish title Tarkhan, to which we may add 
that the latter word is a common element in the names of 
Hittite chiefs. Taylor also alludes to the Mongol type of the 
Etruscans and to their art. The ¢u¢ulus and the Calceus 
vepandus of Etruscan pictures are the same as the conical cap 
and the so-called Turkish shoe of the Hittites, but the latter 
was also worn by the Hebrews, according to the black obelisk 
of Shalmaneser. 

As regards the Hyksos, whom I know Dr. Taylor to have 
referred to the same Mongol origin, the question is more 
difficult from lack of evidence, the main reason for holding 
this opinion being the worship of Sutekh common to Hyksos 
and Hittites. It should, however, not be overlooked that the 
Egyptian dictionary contains at least 1oo words which do not 
appear to be either Egyptian or Semitic, but which are found 
also in the Akkadian vocabulary. This is one indication of a 
Mongol. influence in Egypt which is most probably to be 
ascribed to the Hyksos. The Men, or Minyans, who ruled in 
Egypt at this period, came from near Assyria, as Dr. Brugsch 
has shown, and appear to have been connected with the 
Mongol Minyans near Lake Van, whose King Dusratta wrote 
to the Pharaohs in the fifteenth century B.c. 

There can also, I think, be no doubt that the syllabic signs 
found on foreign pottery in Egypt belong to the same system 
used in Cyprus and in Crete, which had its origin in the so- 
called ‘ Hittite” hieroglyphics 

The whole subject of the Hittite, or Mongolic influence on 
the West is discussed in the Edinburgh Review for July 1901, 
im a paper called “‘Greece and Asia,” much on the lines 
followed by the letter published in the Zzzzes of October 28, 
and many yet more striking comparisons will be there found. 
As regards the Mongol character of the Hittites themselves, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr Birch were convinced that many 
tribes of Syria and of Asia Minor were of this race, to which 
the Akkadians of Mesopotamia also most certainly belonged. 
But if the Hittites were Mongols it is only natural to suppose 
that their language also was Mongolic, and that the key to its 
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assign arbitrary values to the Hittite emblems, ignoring the 
known sounds of the Cypriote syllabary, and not defining even 
the class of ‘the language or making use of any comparative 
methods, can never carry conviction to the minds of scholars. 

Your correspondents are no doubt correct in speaking of a 
Hittite “ Confederacy” rather than of an empire. The Hittites | 
were only one of the leading tribes of such confederacy of 
Mongol chiefs. But Dr. Flinders Petrie, on the other hand, is _ 
certainly right in denying that the Amu of the Beni Hassan - 
pictures (who were Edomites) are to be reckoned with the | 
Hittites. As to the horned head-dress, however, it is curious | 
that he should regard it as Western, when it so constantly 
appears on Babylonian bas-reliefs, and on Akkadian: seals in 
Mesopotamia. The close connection of the Hittites with | 
Babylon has been shown, yet more clearly of late, by the dis- | 
covery 77 stfu of a fine Hittite text and bas-relief at Babylon | 
itself. As to the date of Hittite emigration to Syria, we have | 
no evidence that it may not have occurred before 2000 B.c,, | 
and it was clearly accomplished not long after. Dr. Cheyne 
regards the Southern Hittites as “non-existent,” but says | 
nothing of the discovery at Lachish, in the south of Palestine, | 
of a seal which bears Hittite signs together with Egyptian, and | 
which, by its position in the ruins, appears to be as old as the 
time of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. If the king of| 
Kadesh, conquered by Thothmes III. at Megiddo in the 
sixteenth century B.C. was a Hittite, as appears probable, since 
Kadesh on Orontes (now Kades) was the objective of his 
campaigns, and was certainly a Hittite capital, we have also | 
evidence of the presence of Hittites far south before the exodus ; | 
and there appears to be no sound reason for questioning the | 
existence of Hittites in the south, as stated in Genesis. 

The discussion is of interest to me, because the view put | 
forward from the University of Liverpool is that which I pro- | 
posed in the Zzmes in 1887, long before De Cara had written | 
anything on the subject, and which I have been allowed, from 
time to time, to advocate ever since in your columns. The: 
evidence of the texts found by Chantre in Cappadocia, to the’ 
same effect, was published by you on October Io and | 
October 24, 1899 ; and the bearing of the question on the de- | 
cipherment of the Cretan texts on April 16, 1901. ‘The letter | 
which you have now published is entirely in accord with the 
view which I have advocated in my volume on the “ Hittites | 
and their Language,” published by Messrs. Blackwood in 1898. | 
There can, to my mind, be no doubt (especially since the dis-) 
covery of a Hittite text at Babylon), that this important tribe| 
belonged to the same Mongol race which (as Akkadians) first, 
became civilised in Mesopotamia, and spread to Cappadocia, 
Ionia and Egypt; that their language also was Mongolic, and) 
that the Etruscans, who reached Italy from Lydia, were an! 
offshoot of the same energetic stock. | 


| 
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THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARKS. — 
CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman in Venice, who! 
has carefully followed the efforts to erect a new campanile, 
in his last communication refers to the laying of the first stone 
of the new campanile of St. Mark’s on the foundations of the 
old campanile, when no excavation had been made round these 
foundations to ascertain what their state was under the level 
of the Piazza of St. Mark’s. When that excavation was made) 
in order to broaden those foundations, it was discovered that) 
they were not below ground what they were above it. Their, 
condition was discovered to be such that they could not “4 
built upon. The stones were loose, as the lime had been 
washed away from between them, and these stones themselves 
were laid irregulariy, apparently in water. The result was that 
the architect Beltrami, who had charge of the work, hastily; 
threw it all up, and left Venice. Since then it has been at 2 
standstill. At last, however, it has been resumed, not that 
anything quite definite has been yet settled by the five archi-_ 
tects who have taken the place of Beltrami, but their hope is 
that they may be able to go on without either taking the old 
foundations entirely away or building on them as they are. As, 
in any case, the foundations must be enlarged, that work is 
being proceeded with. The old foundations cover 255 square 
metres; the three metre broad trench that has been dug round | 
them contains 275 square metres, which would make the 
enlarged foundations to cover 525 square metres. This’ 
trench has been carried four metres below the level of the, 
Piazza, so that its bottom is on a level with the tops of s 
piles and the two platforms of wood on which the old founda- 
tions are placed. But before anything can be done the miry, 
wet bottom of the trench must be made firm and solid. This: 
is being done now by the driving in of larch piles, stron§ tree 
trunks, 4 metres long, and sharpened at one end. They are 
not being driven in touching each other, as was done im Dat 
paring for the foundations, of palaces in olden times, : 
intervals are left between them to be filled in with cement. 
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is, 4,009 piles will be required. Four battering-rams are in 
se, and the work of driving goes on apace. In bygone times 
e strokes of the battering-rams were tuned to the music of 
ypular songs that described the work being done. This has 
sen prohibited, as complaints have been made to the authori- 
as that the singing gave annoyance and attracted crowds. 
till, as the men must sing to regulate the pull up and the drop of 
ie iron ram, which weighs 250 kilogrammes, they do it almost 
-an undertone. Some of the lines of the song are such as 
ese :—“ Up to the cupola and down to the sea vs Ts gone 
| seek its companion, where there’s neither sun nor moon.” = It 
a pity that anything so characteristic of Venice should be 
\odified. It is losing its old character fast enough. 

_ When these piles are driven home, and the platforms of oak 
‘id on them, then pieces of the old foundations will be re- 
1oved, and the new platforms of oak properly joined to the 
id, and the foundations also solidly united. The hope is that 
\is may suffice, and thus the shame of having to take all down 
ad begin to build new foundations altogether be avoided. 
[owever, all depends on what the partial removals of the old 
vundations may reveal. Several months must elapse before 
1e pile-driving is completed and the time come to touch the 
onework. During these last ten days of high tides and 
‘eavy rains it was found almost impossible to keep the trench 
ear of water, and indeed the pile-driving was frequently 
iterrupted. 


\LASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Ne the second ordinary meeting of the Glasgow Architec- 
tural Association, held in the rooms, Pitt Street, Glasgow, 
‘n Friday last, a paper was read by Mr. C. Ernest Elcock, 
ntitled “Through York with a Camera.” The audience was 
aken on an extensive tour through the old city. The cathedral, 
minster, came in for a large share of attention, the lecturer 
apidly sketching its rise from about the middle of the seventh 
‘entury to the present day. Some good slides of portions of 
he streets and houses not usually photographed were also 
hown, not omitting the “ Bars,” or ancient gates, of the city, 
vhich are in a remarkably good state of preservation. In the 
ourse of the paper the lecturer made several pointed allusions 
o the imitative and “slavish copying of antique detail,” which 
; unfortunately the prevailing style of much of present-day 
rchitecture. In closing, he strongly encouraged all his hearers 
0 endeavour to express in their work the customs and require- 
nents of modern life, not cloaking their buildings with an 
rchitecture which belonged to other climatic conditions and 
eeds, but erecting buildings instinct with the life and vigour 
ff our own times, yet free from the outrageous torturing of 
wnaterial which is supposed by some eccentric individuals to 
ye the acme in architectural design. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


RESOLUTION of the Government of India directs that 
in future the annual reports of the purely departmental 
work of the archeological surveys shall be distinct from the 
teports of the progress of archzological research in India. 
The latter are in future to be prepared with the aim of supply- 
ing the public and students of archzology with interesting and 
‘readable accounts of the archeological work being done in the 
‘country year by year. In the words of the resolution, they are 
to contain clear and accurate accounts of the works of restora- 
tion and preservation of important buildings and sites of 
excavations and fresh discoveries, and will be illustrated. They 
will also give a résumé of the epigraphical, numismatic, ex- 
ploratory and other work of the department compiled from 
special reports of the provincial surveyors and from personal 
observation. The preparation of drawings should continue 
‘slowly and methodically, and they should be given to the 
public as soon as they are ready, but the free use of the more 
economical process of photography is inculcated for the illus- 
trative work of the archzological survey. “ Whenever scaffold- 
ing is erected to carry out repairs to a building the opportunity 
should be taken to photograph any architectural details which 
‘would otherwise be inaccessible to the camera. A complete 
series of photographs should also be made of both the exterior 
_and interior of buildings selected for extensive repairs before 
the work of conservation is commenced. In the case of 
Structures of a perishable nature or in an advanced stage of 
decay, it is specially desirable that complete photographic 
illustrations should be obtained without delay. It should 
farther be the aim of the department to make its photographs 
| freely available to students of archzology, for which purpose 
a catalogue of them should be published periodically.” As to 
_ the preservation of ancient monuments, the Government does 
_ Rot think that this work is sufficiently attended to at present ; 
| 
| 
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and accordingly, rules are laid down requiring the surveyors 
to advise on conservation and restoration within their districts, 
as well as to make lists of the ancient monuments there, and 
to assist and supervise the officers of public works in the task 
of repairing and preserving them. In respect to ancient sites, 
local Governments are desired to permit no excavations except 
by thoroughly competent persons, and to disturb ancient sites 
only under the supervision of the local archzological surveyor. 


USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PUBLIC meeting of citizens “who consider that com- 

petitive plans should be invited for the construction of 
the Usher Hall,’ was held on the 6th inst. Sir Colin G. 
Macrae presided. 

The Chairman said it was certainly of the utmost importance 
that the desire of Mr. Usher should be carried out to the best 
of the ability of those in charge of the matter. There were 
sufficient reasons why the proposal of the Town Council should 
not be adhered to. He would be the very last man to say one 
word in disparagement of the city architect. Hehad no doubt 
that the city architect discharged his duties with efficiency 
and ability, and certainly to the satisfaction of his employers. 
If it had been a case of erecting a police station or a fire 
station, or some work within the natural administration of the 
Town Council, there could have been no question raised, but 
when it came to the matter of the Usher Hall they got on 
exceptional ground. It was of the utmost importance that the 
building erected should be one that would adorn and beautify 
and not discredit the city. It was a most important matter, 
if they wished to encourage the talent and genius of a country, 
that public works should not be confined te officials. He 
quoted what happened in the case of the Scott Monument, 
which was the work of an obscure and little known architect, 
who was successful out of fifty-four competitors. The Town 
Council, he thought, would do well to reconsider the resolution 
they had come to, and possibly to withdraw it. 

Mr. Will. C. Smith, K.C., moved “ That this meeting of 
citizens strongly disapproves of the proposal of the Town 
Council to entrust the preparation of the plans for the Usher 
Hall to the city architect, and urges that competitive plans be 
invited therefor; and that an independent assessor of un- 
doubted standing be appointed to adjudicate upon them.” He 
said the resolution had not been brought forward in any spirit 
of criticism or depreciation of the works department. He 
did not know what experience either Mr. Morham or Mr. 
Williamson had in the designing of a large public hall such as 
was now proposed to be erected in Edinburgh, but he was quite 
sure that if the work were entrusted to either of them they 
would get their best efforts in the matter ; but the principle of 
the resolution was that this was the business not of a temporary 
body like the Town Council, it was the business of the citizens 
of Edinburgh who were to enjoy the hall in all time to come. 
If Mr. Usher’s gift were used wisely his good example might 
possibly be followed by others. The site was one of the most 
interesting and beautiful in the city, and upon the wise use of 
it would depend whether they added to the beauty of the city, 
or, possibly, impaired it for ever. ‘However excellent the 
city architect’s department might be, why on earth should the 
citizens of Edinburgh in this matter confine themselves to one 
source of inspiration and ideas? 

Professor Baldwin Brown, who seconded the resolution, said 
that as a matter of fact competitions for designs had recently 
led to no very satisfactory result, but that was because the 
honourable understanding upon which these competitions were 
based and intended to be carried on had not been fully ac- 
complished. The game had not been played according to the 
rules. It was nota perfect system, and a committee of the 
Institute of British Architects were considering whether it 
could be improved; but he did not know any other system 
which gave any young and untried architect his chance. The 
site was in a magnificent situation, but it was obvious that it 
did not offer an opportunity such as it would if the building 
were on the open Meadows. At any rate, there was a facade 
to Castle Terrace, in full view of a considerable part of Princes 
Street. If it were only that, he would feel pretty confident in 
handing over the work to the excellent architects in the office 
of the works department of the city, because in these matters 
they had a tradition in Edinburgh. He did not think any 
architect could go very far wrong if he followed the Edinburgh 
tradition in monumental facade, but they had to consider the 
interior, where questions of colour, wall-painting, and decora- 
tion and material had to be considered. The public taste and 
artists’ opportunities had very much advanced. They wanted 
an architect of genius who would set the fashion for the future, 
who would show what it was possible to do in an interior with 
the use of the comparatively new material which was now 
available. With all possible respect to the works department 
he should not like to say that there was there either genius or 
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originality. He did not think genius and originality were in 
their place in the Town Council or in any department of it. 
As a matter of principle they should express the opinion that 
in a matter of that kind, which lay entirely outside the routine 
work of the Town Council, the members of the architectural 
profession generally should have their chance of showing what 
they were capable of doing. i f 

Mr. John Sanderson said he had many conversations with 
the late Mr. Usher on the subject of the hall, and he knew 
Mr. Usher’s feeling was that there should be open competition 
for the design. On one occasion Mr. Usher promised a young 
architect that when the plans came to be prepared he should 
get a chance of competing. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘A T the annual meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, Mr. Butler Wilson, the president, in 

the» chair, Mr. H. S. Chorley (hon. secretary) presented the 
‘twenty-eighth report, which is a detailed account of. the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the past eighteen months. The 
aggregate membership, it appears, is 141, namely, thirty-one 
‘honorary members, sixty-one members and forty-four associates, 
‘as against a membership of 137 at the date of the last report, 
showing an increase of four. The Council express regret that 
Mr. C. R Chorley, one of the oldest members of the Society 
and a past president, has resigned his membership on account 
of his leaving Yorkshire on his retirement from business. 
Regret is also expressed at the resignation of Mr. J. Tweedale, 
and at the death of Mr. E. Birchall, also a past  presi- 
‘dent. At the preliminary and intermediate R.I.B.A. examina- 
tions for the North-Eastern Division of the country, in June 
and November, twenty-one candidates presented themselves. 
The competition among the associates for the prizes offered by 
the Society was keener and more enthusiastic than in the 
immediate previous years, and the work submitted was judged 
to be of a better and more even quality than had been the case 
in the three previous years. The silver medal and prize of 
5 guineas given by the President for the best measured drawing 
of any ecclesiastical or domestic building erected anterior to 
1800 A.D, was awarded to Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs for 
measured drawings of. Swinsty Hall, Yorkshire. A special 
(prize of 3 guineas was awarded to Mr. P. A. Horrocks for 
measured drawings of Hall i’ the Wood, Bolton; the prize of 
3 guineas for the best design of an entrance-lodge and gateway 
to Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the prize of 2 guineas for the best essay 
on “ Modern Street Facades in Leeds” to Mr. Martin Shaw 
Briggs, and the sketching prize of 3 guineas to Mr. J. C. 
Procter. The Council report that no further steps have been 
taken to create a chair of architecture at 'the Yorkshire College. 
Mention is made in the report of the Council’s active 
interest in the proposed laying-out of Victoria Square, and 
also in the improvement of City Square.’ In regard to the 
former it is pointed out that the first essential is the enlarge- 
ment of the square on its southern side, the present area being 


totally inadequate to receive any architectural treatment which | 


would be in scale with the town hall, In regard to City 
Square, the President formed one of a deputation from the 
Society to the improvements committee, and asked that a new 
frontage line at the south-west corner between Wellington 
‘Street and Quebec Street should be adopted corresponding to 
and exactly repeating the building» line of the Standard 
Assurance buildings on the opposite side of the square, and 
also. that the building to be erected on the vacant ground 
should harmonise, and as far as possible correspond in. outline 
and skyline with the Standard Assurance buildings. It is 
satisfactory to record that. this suggestion has been adopted. 
“The Council express their gratitude for the valuable collection 
of architectural works bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Mr. E. Birchall, and notify that steps are being taken to deposit 
the Society’s library with the City Library authorities for better 
‘security and supervision. 

The report was adopted on the motion 
‘Bowman, seconded by Mr. R. P. Oglesby. : 

Mr. W. H. Thorp (hon. treasurer) read the statement of 
accounts, which showed a balance in hand at the end of the 
‘financial year of 95/. 5s. 2d, as compared with 96/. 8s. 1d. the 
‘previous year. 

The balance-sheet was adopted on the motion of Mr. H. 
Perkin, 


Of Mr iG oF. 


_ Dr. Charles Waldstein is now delivering a short course 
of four lectures at the University of London, South Kensington, 
under the University’ Extension Board. He ‘will’ deal with 
the excavations in Greece since 1870. Dr.’ Waldstein “has 
undertaken to supplement the lectures by one on “The Art of 
Praxiteles ” some time early in the new year. 
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The King is about to present to the British Museum and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum a great many objects and 
kooks which belonged to Queen Victoria, including sculptured 
slabs and a version of the “ Book of the Dead.” 

The Housing Committee of the London County Council 
are responsible for 4,363 tenements, accommodating 22,222 | 
persons. The number of tenements unlet at present are 116 
The total rent last year was 81,0007. The amount unrecovered 
was 1032, 

The Institute of Builders announce that a lecture en | 
titled “A Comparison of English and American Methods in | 
the Erection of Buildings” will be given by Mr. C. Heathcote. | 
of Manchester, in the hall of the Society of Arts on December 1. | 

A Statue of the Saviour, about 17 feet high, sent from | 
Denmark, has been erected on the right of the steps of the 
approach to the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, near Windsor | 
Castle, at the expense of Queen Alexandra, in memory of | 
Queen Victoria. 

A New Church in the Early English style of architecture, 
designed to accommodate 450 worshippers, was dedicated last | 
week at Elland, in Yorkshire. The scheme has cost about’ 
12,000/., and when completed the total outlay will have been | 
15,0007. Towards this sum a loan has been raised by the | 
rector among the parishioners at 4 per cent. on his own re- | 
sponsibility. 

The Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary Buckfast, which is | 
situated in the valley of the Upper Dart, has narrowly escaped - 
destruction by fire. The abbey was founded before the | 
Conquest. . It was suppressed at the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII, but came into possession of 
the Benedictines again some twenty-three years since, 


The Central Society of French Architects will give on | 
December 9 a ball for the benefit of the charitable funds of the 
Society and of the Society of Fraternal Assistance of French 
Architects. > a 


The Church of St. John, Leeds, built in 1631-33, the 


finest ecclesiastical building of the city, has been reopened | 
after restoration at a cost of 1,500/. 


The Bibliothéque St. Geneviéve, which is opposite the | 
Panthéon, was one of the first buildings in Paris in which iron | 
was employed architecturally. "When it was proposed to intro- 
duce electric light there was some hesitation. M. Henri Beau, 
the electrician, has been able to convince M. Dufrasse, the | 
architect, about safety, and the installation will soon be | 
commenced. } || 

M. Roukhomovski, the son of the Russian artist who | 
prepared the tiara of Saitapharnes recently in the Louvre, has 
become a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His two brothers 
are likely to imitate him. __ 

The London County Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the main drainage committee that the expenditure 
of a sum_not exceeding 291,c00/. should be sanctioned in 
respect to the construction of a second section of the proposed 
new sewers between the Crossness outfall and the Plumstead 
railway station, and ‘that the work should be carried out | 
without the intervention of a contractor, and that the drawings, | 
specifications and estimates should be referred to the works | 
committee for that purpose. | 

MM. Verlet, the sculptor, has prepared a model of the | 
statue of Prince Henry of Orleans, which is to be erected in 
the French colony of Indo-Chine. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee have decided to — 
proceed, in the first instance, with the main fabric of the 
building, including the choir and the cross of the transepts. 
This part of the building will accommodate a congregation of | 
3,500, and the cost will approximate to 240,000/. The super- 
ficial area to be occupied by the cathedral when com- 
pleted will, it is said, exceed that of any similar building in ) 
Great Britain. It is hoped His Majesty will be able to lay the | 
foundation-stone in the spring. | 


Beethoven’s House in Vienna, the last he occupied, is to | 
be demolished Photographs of the rooms will be sent to 
various museums, : Pe: aoe. : 

Viscount Portman, Lord Howard de, Walden and the 
Borough Council are alike engaged in an effort to solve the 
problem of decently housing the working-classes in Marylebone, | 
at reasonable rents Lord Portman has already completed — 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings in Queen Street, on his estate,and 
Lord Howard de Walden is providing similar accommodation — 
in St. John’s Wood. Jointly with the London County Council. 
the local municipal authority is about to clear the insanitary 
Devonshire “Place area, ‘in preparation for, the erection Ol | 
improved industrial dwellings thereon ; and, under part 3 of. 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, the Council will 
become ‘the owners and managers of a block of artisdns 
dwellings to be built on a site already acquired in John Street. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

new of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any guestions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LE GAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, £.C. 

" Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
_ may be interested. 

| authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

j communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

\espondenis are requested to make their communications 
ad brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
| communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

| As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


|BRAY.—Nov. 30.—The committee of Bray Pavilion and 
|iter Gardens invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
‘lensat Bray. First prize, 30/ ; second prize, 15/.; third 
ye, 102; with three prizes of 5/55. each, Messrs. Frank 
jhell, Edw. Lee and P. Macdonnell, hon. secretaries, Town 
-1, Bray. 

\LonDON.—Dec. 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
jut to erect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
l\Herne Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
yin the borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
|| plans for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
| Herne Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
»k, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
sember 16. General information as to the extent and 
lure of the accommodation required in the proposed library 
| residence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 
SCOTLAND —Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
lite competitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
/90l buildings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
be 340 pupils. Mr. Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board, 


_ SELLY OAK.—Dec. 7.—Competitive plans and designs are 
invited for public baths at Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Full 
particulars of the site for the proposed baths, limit of maximum 
expenditure, &c., with copies of sketch plans showing the 
accommodation required, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Urban District Council’s surveyor, Mr. A. W. Cross, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 21.—Designs are invited for pro- 
posed additions and alterations to the town hall. Premiums 
tool, 507. and 252. will be offered for the first, second and third 
designs respectively. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works, Mr. R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield. 

WINDSOR.— Jan. 15 —Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 12. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E. A, 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BIRKDALE.—Dec. 4 —For the erection of a hospital, with 
the necessary isolation houses, administration block and other 
outbuildings at Birkdale, Lancs. Mr. J. F. Keeley, clerk \to 
the Urban District Council, Town Hall, Birkdale. 

BLACKPOOL.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a parish church 
for the new parish of All Saints. Mr. Frank H. Gorst, archi- 
tect, 7 Birley Street, Blackpool. 

BoorTLe.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of a dwarf brick wall, 
stone coping and gate piers, and the supplying and fixing of 
wrought-iron railings and gates to enclose the Stanley Garden 
in Stanley Road. Mr. B. J. Wolfenden, borough engineer, 
Bootle, Lancs. 

Boston Spa.—For the erection of banking premises and 
manager’s house at Boston Spa. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 16.—For additions to the central offices 
in Manor Row, Bradford, for the Guardians. Messrs. Empsall 
& Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

CAIRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CRoyDON.—Nov. 17.—For the construction of about i,100 
yards of brick culverts, 2 feet to 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, at 
Norbury. Mr. F. C. Lloyd, town clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 

DopwortTH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction of a brick 
culvert through or under land near Keresforth Road, Dodworth, 
Yorks. Mr. George Strutt, surveyor, High Street, Dodworth. 

DORCHESTER.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Herringstone, Dorchester. Mr. J. Feacey, architect, South 
Walks, Dorchester. 

DROXFORD.—Nov. 23 —For repairs in the master’s office 
at the workhouse. Mr. Francis Clark, clerk to Guardians, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 

DURHAM —For the erection of new printing works at 
Stanley. Mr. T. E. Crossling, architect, Front Street, Stanley. 
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DURHAM.—F or thezerection of coke ovens, boiler seats and 
chimney at Tanfield Lea'Colliery. Messrs, James Joicey & Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DURHAM.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs of dwelling- 
house at Heworth. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council Buildings, 
Felling; Durham. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of an additional 
house at Felixstowe Coastguard station, Suffolk. Particulars 
and bills of quantities will be supplied on application to the 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Nov. 18.—For plastering, colouring and 
painting at the Galley’s Field school. Mr. H. C. Crummack, 
borough engineer, Hartlepool. 

HINDLEY.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a palisade wall 
near the grammar school, Park Road, Hindley, Lancs. Mr. 
Alfred Holden, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

HorwIcH.—Nov. 25.—For the construction of a storage 
reservoir at Marklands, catchwater reservoir on Wildersmoor, 
the laying of cast-iron pipes, also the construction of sewers, 
with manholes, &c. Mr. Peter Taverner, clerk to Urban 
District Council, Council Offices, Horwich, Lancs. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—Noyvy. 19.—For alterations to and 
the provision of a fireproof room at the union offices, Houghton- 
le-Spring. Mr. John Geo. Baty, clerk, Union Offices, William 
Street, Houghton-le-Spring, R.S.O. 

IPSWICH.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a new out-patients 
department at the Ipswich and East Suffolk Hospital (Dr. 
Bartlet’s gift), Mr. John S. Corder, architect, Wimbourne 
House, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Noy. 16.-—For alterations and additions ‘to 
premises, Castletownbere, to convert same into<a hotel. Mr. 
Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 71 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Nov, 24.—For the erection of coastguard and 
signal stations at Aranmore, county Donegal. Specification 
ean be seen at the District Office of Public Works, London- 
derry. 

KEIGHLEY.—Nov. 23.—For additions and alterations at 
Eastwood schools. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 

KENDAL.—For refronting the shop, 6 Cheapside, Kendal. 
Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction of a 
purifier-house and lime shed. Mr. J. E. Walker, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Knaresborough. 
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LEEDS.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of a Wesleyan schc 
hall, Lidgett Park, Roundhay. Mr. W. H, Beevers, archite 
26 Bond Street, Leeds. i 

LEEDS —Nov. 18.—For the erection of a bridge over ¢. 
Wortley Beck at Brown Lane. Particulars can be obtained | 
the City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


LICHFIELD.—Nov. 27.—For the taking-down of the « 
houses, stables, walls and outbuildings in Upper St, 
Street (the site of the proposed workmen's dwellings). 
Emerson Brooke, city surveyor, Stowe Street Depét, Toned 


LINDAL-IN-FURNESS.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of | 
branch library, The Green, Lindal-in-Furness. Mr. iI 
Richardson, surveyor, Council Offices, Dalton. | 

Lu Nov. 16.—For the erection of sheds and pigger; 
at the workhouse. Messrs, J. R. Brown & Son, architec, 
Castle Street, Luton. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 19—For the erection of t) 
temporary lodges on the infirmary site. Particulars may : 
obtained at the offices of the City Architect, Town Hall. [ 


MANCHESTER.—Nov, 19.—For setting-back entrance gat, 
walling, railing, &c., and_taking-down two entrance lodges; 
the Royal Infirmary. Particulars may be obtained at t 
offices of the City Architect, Town Hall. 


MIDDLETON.—Nov. 16—For the erection of ladi? 
lavatory ; the erection of a urinal; building of gable ends) 
Dane Street ; painting of three houses in Chester, Essex al 
Dorset streets ; supply and fixing of wrought-iron railin) 
Rhodes recreation ground, &c. Mr. W. Welburn, boro 
surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. 

NANTWICH.—Nov, 19.—For the erection of an infirm) 
and nurses’ home at the union workhouse, Nantwich. JN. 
C. E. Davenport, architect, 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. | 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Nov. 20.—For alterations al 
extensions at Arthur’s Hill Council school. Mr. Alfred Gc- 
dard, secretary, Education Offices, Northumberland Ro, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


NoRMANTON.—Nov. 16.—For alterations and adciecens | D} 
Normanton police station, for the West Riding County Coun‘, 
Yorks. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, Wakefiel 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 16.—For alterations and additions) 
the epidemic hospital, Bagthorpe. Mr, Frank B, Lewis, c/ 
architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 1 
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OLDHAM.—Nov. 16.—For the erection of a proposed 
yrary in Middleton Road and Victoria Street, Chadderton, 
essrs. A. R. Groome & J. Lindsay Grant, architects, 2 St. 
ster’s Square, Manchester. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 16.—For the construction of a wait- 
g-room and additional bedrooms at the lunatic asylum, Mr. 
‘exander Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall. 


| PoRTSMOUTH.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a school in 
eginald Road, Eastney. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 
‘ctoria Road, N., Southsea. 

| PupsEY.—Nov. 18.—For additions to Prospect Mills, 
idsey. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, architects, Calverley 
‘ambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


| RADCLIFFE.—Nov. 30—For the erection of butcher’s 
smises and manager’s house at Radcliffe. Mr. J. G. Crone, 
‘shitect, 26 Cloth Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
| SALFORD.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of a retaining-wall 
| Lower Broughton Road. Mr, L. C. Evans, town clerk, 
‘wn Hall, Salford. 

ScoTLAND —Nov. 19.—For the erection of Dennistoun 
\itrict library, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City 
(ambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Noy. 23.—For the erection of a villa in For- 
{th Avenue, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town and 
(unty Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of sale-shops and 
jisans’ dwellings on surplus land in Snig Hill. Messrs. Gibbs 
(Flockton, architects, 15 St James’s Row, Sheffield. 


STOCKPORT.— For the erection of a church for the 
|ithodist New Connexion at Cheadle Heath, Stockport. 
ists. J. Wills & Sons, architects, Victoria Chambers, Derby. 


| SUNDERLAND.— Nov. 24.—For the erection of offices near 
| Wheatsheaf tramway depot. Mr. F. E. Coates, architect, 
/ Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
|THORNHILL.—Nov. 23.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
tindary walls and other works in Savile Road, Savile Town. 
), S. W. Parker, surveyor, Council Offices, Thornhill, Yorks. 
TOTTENHAM.—Noy. 23.—For the erection of an infant 
cvartment for 600, cookery-room and caretaker’s residence, 
2| alterations to the existing departments at the Lancasterian 
sools, Church Road. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


WALES.—Nov. 16.—For the erection of a 
Montpelier, Llandrindod Wells. 
architect, Llandrindod Wells. 


WALES.—Nov. 16,.—For the erection of a caretaker’s 
house, with boundary wall and outbuildings, near the Council’s 
offices at Ebbw. Vale, and for alteration of the building 
formerly used as a pattern stores on the drill-ground into a fire 
brigade station. Mr. T. J. Thomas, town surveyor, District 
Council Offices, Ebbw Vale 

WALES.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of a gallery in the 
Richmond Road Baptist chapel, Pontnewydd. Mr. L. D. 
Jones, Cromwell Place, Pontnewydd. 

WALES.—Novy. 23.—For (a) rebuilding wall in front of 
Bethel chapel, Glyn-Neath; (4) repairing churchyard wall. 
Mr. J. Stanley Thomas, secretary, Stanley House, Glyn-Neath. 

WALES.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of two business pre- 
mises at Pengam. Mr. Davies, Coal Hole inn, Gellihaf, 


sun parlour at 
Mr. R, Wellings Thomas, 


Maesycwmmer. 
WALES.—Nov. 26—For rebuilding 59 High Street, 
Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—Nov. 26—For the erection of a school 
250 infants at Edwardsville, Treharris, Merthyr Tydfil. 
J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Aberdare. 


for 
Mir, 


SERIOUS FIRES. 


THE close of the past week has once more demonstrated the 
absolute need of the use of fireproof materials in the erection 
of not only public buildings, but also all workshops and manu- 
factories, and for this reason we would urge upon architects 
the absolute necessity for using fireproof material in the 
erection of these buildings. In cases where building owners 
have been misguided enough, and still are, to erect important 
premises without the assistance of a qualified architect, great 
responsibility is being incurred. The Building Act partially 
offers protection, but quite inadequately. The fires which 
have so disastrously broken out last week at Glasgow, in 
the Euston Road and the Bethnal Green Road, London, 
and also at Accrington, have been one more warning of the un- 
protected state of many of our works and factories. We do not 
wish here to recommend any particular material, but a perusal 
of our advertisement pages for the past month will suggest so 
many materials of service in this respect. 


ELECTRIC 


‘DRO- EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.) 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


FoRM or Block 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every {information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


_ GRANITE ‘or BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 


Telephone, QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 
cova. DRESSED GRANITE 
London Wall, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 
SUPPLIED. 
| 


‘THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 


| FINEST “HYDR A 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices ot 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’ 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


PREACH ASFHALTE oD PARQUET 


FLOORS. 


DE. 
|, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


» Catalogues Free, 
THER 


Ss 
ATLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


| Series, 
_ (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


at 6d. each. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 


all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, 


H. BASSANT 
&. CO. 

Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 

Te’. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, ‘t Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


are now charged 


LAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


KD & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


» Cees 
<< 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


eee WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELI-BOoRING Tools IN THE Krincpom. 


\UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


* 


GILBERT WOOD & GCO., Ltd, 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London E.O. 


ICHARD D. BATCHEL 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


"The removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
5 are special features that no other systems possess, 
Yay 


Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


#9 “ang” oes, VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
"om 2a,” & Ya | And 34 OLD.BROAD STREET, E.G. 
%, 2 2 ey Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Rm 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATH AM, PAULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


of THE CATHEDRALS whick have been 


|UXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. published on Application to The Publisher. 


i0 
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TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 


BATLEY— continued. 
For the erection of boundary walls at the sewage outfall wor! 
7 


Bradford Road. 


iS 


I 


For the erection of office and. stable buildings at Victoria ey ae , “ae 190 
Works, Pitt Street, Hooley Hill. Messrs. BURTON & E. Chadwick @ Son ‘ ; 12/0 
PERCIVAL, architects, 150A Stamford Street, Ashton- Boas 05 13/6 
under- Lyne. ae os auecne 530 O( 

All trades except plumbing and glazing. r Ree sa ea ; : a ab 
Fitton & Bowness,  Ashton- aides -Lyne G. F. Hepworth . aa 
(accepted ) . eins wee vet is tees . . £855 9 © T. Mortimer i es «2 
Plumbing and glazing. Grayshon & Pickles 473 19 

J. W. HEGINBOTTOM, Droylsden (accepted ) foe 22 5 0 G. & J. MORTIMER, Coal Pit Lane, Carlinghow | 
BATLEY. es pled) . ae ae Aart 2 

For street works in Purlwell Hall Road, North Bank Road | For excavation work and the erection of rotate and fe: 


and Yard No. 9 off Cross Bank Road. 


borough surveyor. 

H. PARKINSON, pyres Lane, Soothill, 
Yard No. 9 (accepted ) i 

G Whitehead & Son 

W. Yates . 

A. Graham & Sons 

D. T. Speight & Co. 

C. Waterhouse . 

Garforth Bros. . 

F. Crabtree 
G. & J. Mortimer 

M. Hall. 

S. Coop & Son . ; 

H. & W. Barraclough 

KENYON bBros., 
Halifax, streets (accepted ) 


For the erection of an approach tower 
Methodist chapel, Cambridge 
borough surveyor. 

G,. Whitehead 
Gayforth & Day . 

A. Graham & Sons 

S. S. Baines 4 : 
Humphreys & Green . 
Chadwick Bros. . 

B. Farrar 

G. F. Hepworth . 


G. & J. MORTIMER, Carlinghow (accepted ) 


William Street, King Cross, 


Street. 


Mr. ©. J. Kirby, 


walls in Carlinghow Lane 


Wall. | 
Bally, S. Coop & Son. + 5 - 4h aat ch 
AMO 20) On ad J. Oldroyd . 944 Ic) 
1.277) 12) 10 B, Farrar . F oP aODy |. 
1,227 14 7 J. Ackroyd & Son 5 anaes |. 
192513. 3 A. Graham & Sons . sp eesOr ¢| 
i, 15 Oma gO S, Exley Bros. «ase. Tc| 
1,055) 10:08 J. Crossley, jun. : fon oye 
AE EMR OO = ©) T. Mortimer . 664 « 
sl COlgn Oeir G. & J. MORTIMER, Coalpit Lane, Catlinghow 
SamTROOO) 7ae4 (accepted) P 616 1 
. 1,048 19 6 Excat vane Ss wee | 
1,034 II 3 S. Coop & Son. ; : 764 (1 
1,009 '¥Oi07 B. Farrar . : EG. «| 
T. Oldroyd 5 : 7A 1 
894 5 4 J. Ackroyd & Son i 693 1 
to the Independent J. Oldroyd | . . 692 1) 
Mr. O. J. Krrpy, J: Crossley, jun, es G3r | 
T. Mortimer . - 561 || 

. £380 0 0 S. EXLEY BROS. (accepted ) 558 
OO LO: BRADFORD. | 
362 © o| For the erection of district baths, Wakefield Road, radio, 

328 14 O Accepted tenders. 

298 18 7| M. Booth & Sons, Clayton, excavator, mason and brickla' 
273 ao R, Raper, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. | 

261, 40-0 R. F. Dewhirst, Bradford, ironfounder and smith, 
2AS OLO DR Nelson & Son, Bradford, slater. | 
197 I0 O J. Grew & Son, Bradford, painter. | 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOG RAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH, 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates, 
cage al and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Ruaritition: Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDACRES & CO., ‘62 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “oldscres, London.”’ 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS 


OATALOGUH SHNT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Sauares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
'8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED,| 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectrie Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “'Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


0 R CLI ij KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 

9 in Building Works or 

Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 

Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N. Ww. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.” 


Materials of every description. 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St. Fleet St., E.C. 


ROBT. J. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


Teepone,606King' Cross egramncloketahhowton”) 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPI 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


COOK & HAMMO 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


| DRAWING came: 
|POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, ! 
‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different ki i) 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paper’! 

3inches wide). 

‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

| Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and in 


‘GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD.; LIVEP 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTCO: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


Ww. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spir 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NorrinGHAM. a 


JOHN CLARK, LT 


BLoomsBuRY Brass & 
46 & 47 HIGH STR 
NEw OXFORD STREE 


ri a in 
of Ti, “sess 
i came 
Sieves, Lime Seree 
Kk 
TTL **"* case, tits. 
HINNNAULANANAUNAE 


ped pe of 
‘or 8 
i 


ee on applica 
nite 2495 GE 


7 


Nos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westmilste 


Telephone No. 


551 Victoria. 
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| 


CANTERBURY. 


;tephen’s and Broad Oak Roads. 


jhe construction of a 33-inch cast-iron trunk sewer about 
1,860 yards in length, with manholes, &c., under St. 


CHRISTCHURCH. 


For (1) alterations to the roof of the Board-room at the work. 
house, and (2) construction of a platform. 
(1) G. A. DRAKE, 49 Henville Road, Bourne- 
mouth (accepted ) ; 7 £33) I .O 


(nn & Gor . . ' e F . 3 AX1,255 OFn0) (2) G. A. DRAKE (accepted ) : ZO EoLao 
‘rner & Co. . . . : . : II,000 90 oO ELLESMERE. 

]W. Dean, Ltd. ‘te A 1a68 as . For laying a line of 39-inch diameter cast-iron pipes, extending 
1W. ‘oa . : . oe eae from Oswestry to Lion Lane, Ellesmere. 

ee . ey. ae ie W. POLLOCK, Glasgow (accepted). 

fos&Foad.  . 8,860 9 o GODSTONE. 

[ vies, Ball oa CO. « 8,800 © ©} For street works in Salisbury Road, Godstone: Barfields 

be ; ne : : Read, Bletchingley. Mr. J. GEORGE-POWELL, surveyor, 

4G. Osenton . 9352 odstone. 

| L. Wallis & Co. | $162 16 8 Saiihery Road 

|: T. Binns . + 7,971 Pile) cH. Su Watlineas) \-5 4 (umn! £0 ba) 6. o 

y kinson Bros. OO eae 27 Bes 752 O20 G. S. Faulkner. ; : : ; ae Sea 5. 6 

§CooKE & Co., 16 Victoria Street, S.W. S. Kavanagh . 539 0 0 
eae) 0 a as ee 2 e Mott & Sons : tee Un atc TORO: G 
; Rutter : ed) oe A. C. Soan ‘ : : : : 470 0 O 

Barfields Road. 

rie construction of detritus and septic tanks and other “ : as : : ¢ : 2,850 0 Oo 
orks at the sewage farm, Sturry Road, ott ons . . . . 1,059 9 0 
be , POR G. S. Faulkner. 1,017, 6 4 
Be a : : . 4 Doh ee = noveua? 994 0 O 
ries, Ball & Co. 3,020 0 Oo Raga id Ahi 
“Roberts . 3,502 0 oO GRIMSBY. 

:{. Smith 31352 © © | For the construction of subway under Great Central Railway 
. T. Binns 3924 tO at East Marsh Street. Mr. H. GILBERT WHYATT, 
aes ang 3;162 7 o borough surveyor. ; 

ea a ie 8 ap a8 Scheme with steps. 

ie ee , seg met Re Waterman Mr (Gs. I Al, 624° 20.6 
i]. eck 2 886 rs e Watling . : : 1,400 0 O 
i aa 2876 aa Hewins & Goodhand : c é byte tai Le, 
‘Shee 8 ; mite Face W. BURKITT, 7 Brecon Street, Buckingham 

‘ell : aon S P Street, Holderness Road, Hull (accepted ) 983 10 4 
‘ner & Co. 2,800 ° Oo Additional for slopes. 

imoeoO,  . 2,779: 0 Oo Watling . é : : ; : 950 © Oo 
} 00ke & Co. A rps * ; OL TOMO T. R. Waterman F 80I 0 o 
\L. WALLIS & Co., East Side Road, East- Hewins & Goodhand 632 19 6 
yurne (accepted) . f : : . m2, GO0e TON. 7 W. Burkitt é F 526 11 8 


, C:. W:. HOBMAN’S 
| IMPROVED KENTISH 


i TAR PAVING, 


jicial Stone § Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


ZABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
| Manufacturers & Contractors. 


ww. HOBMAN & CO. 


| ONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.. 
| ter 


| RUBBER STAMPS, 


| ng Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
; facsimiles and all business purposes. 
2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 


iefe} RAM Ss, Complete, with box, pad 


ets 8d. extra. Full names, in neat type 28. post 
| ists free. 


RKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 
ee 


| 


| 


2CK-JAW 
IFING TILES 


i GRIP, . DOUBLE GRIP. 
MMS, HZ 


( Biss OF Gat. 
i 
le BEST AND CHEAPEST 
OOF oF THE DAY. 
—_—— 
criptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


; D. PHILLIPS, Newrort, Mon. 
| 
| 


SECTION IPFA oF Grip. 


» deme 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSEin the TRADE 


ESTABLIgHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & Hey) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


———— throughout. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
——— 


|| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


VENTILATORS 


Sr ea 
PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF, 


JOHN KING, 


REG. No. 321530, 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Fn Paths, FI Roofs, Stables, Gowsheds 
aths oors, Roofs a 5 
ENGINEERS, 4 Coach-houses, &c. ; 
BENSON STREET, 
CONTRACTOR TO Se, | ESTABLISHED 
LIVERPOOL. [nx covernwenr.2° 0) 1851. 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S. 
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IPSWICH—continued. 


For an extension of the water-main and fixing of hydrants ( 
valves at the Ipswich Borough Asylum. Mr. EBook 


GRIMSBY —ontinued. 


For asphalting footpath, Lambert Road. Mr. H. GILBERT 


Wuyatt, borough surveyor. 
borough surveyor. 


Watling. ; , ; : ° . c 5 LY OS 
J. Guy . : ; : A ; : ; Me is ez Ss A. Stearn & Son. , ; : . a i 
ERY White cr 2G east eet ae ae ert OL LO SS Crisp & Smith . . . = 5 5) 00s 
Burkitt: eae oe a ae Ae ae ei 5 O10. 7 F, H. ORVIS, Bishop’s Hill (accepted ) Sg? 1 
PARRY & SON, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire For the erection of a a conven a at Alexandra Ir 
a Z Sat : : : : : Ue 256 Mr. E. BUCKHAM, borough surveyor, 
Peg gr te yard), Oo chee pam eee ea “o a i W. Grayston he : ; ; Pm 
W. H. Death ‘ : 3 A Rees.) 310) 
S. A. Kenney f : EE oc mph azo, | 
HAWORTH, A. Sadleriy= : ; : 3 : a RO. | 
For painting and decorating Haworth (Yorks) Wesleyan chapel. G. Grimwood & Sons . : : f : 1307 . | 
Messrs. J. Lb. BatLEY & SON, architects, 3 Scott Street, C. Borrett . : : 5 : : ; eEgOO: .| 
Keighley. C. A. Green. : ; : . ’ : 7eze0. || 
S. HARLAND & SONS, Bradford (accepted). G, Burgoyne : : ; : : : Peed | 
S, SKERRITT, Woodbridge Road (accepted) . 241 | 
IRELAND. . 
RA, aad ee For the erection of cells for prisoners at Enniskillen <: 
For the erection of the first block of six shops, and flats over, : 
: = % : house, Fermanagh. | 
in High Street, Hounslow. Mr. W. A. DAVIES, architect, . 
re 3 Jno. Bloomfield, jun. . : : . on egezOS, , | 
Town Hall Chambers, Hounslow. Quantities supplied. Berard taches 264 
de aie i : é ; aR = PA James Hynes & Son . 4 : : : » 258 | 
T. Hiscock sot tt tat eR oo | , James Donnelly = eect conn 
©. Rminett : 8,550 AG JAMES TRAYNOR, Kesh (accepted). : . 239 | 
Wisdom Bros. . : : : ; : ; 8.3c0 ° oO ee See , Bee | 
For providing and laying about 530 lineal yards Itn 
A. & B. Hanson ; , é : , Ho LOA OnLO : . ; +f 
° E, o 1 >”) i « 
Teche eae 81470 0 earthenware pipes, 2,470 lineal yards 12-inch earther’ 
Sheffield Boos : ; ‘ : : CAPS TEGO IRG pipes, 620 lineal yards 9-inch earthenware pipes, tog'| 
j. Ferguson Maren mune ‘ ; } ; 3 8,045 aia with the construction of manholes, flushing tanks, ‘) 
E Pins ; ; ; ; ‘ : 7.859 5 ae overflows, &c. Messrs. SPINKS & PILLING, engiik 
; zs pea oy : , : oe? 20 Park Row, Leeds. ‘ 
W. Irwin, Islington (accepted ) “ - RAGS H. ARNOLD & SONS, Doncaster (accepted). | 
LINCOLN. ; 
IPSWICH. For the erection of operating-rooms, &c., at the Lit 
For piling at Alexandra Park. Mr. E, BucKHAM, borough County Hospital. Messrs. W. WATKINS & SON, ic 
Sear L e tects, eve Street, Lincoln. 78 | 
Moran & son c 0 5 : 4 ; ~ £290 0 0 owman «& sons. ° A : ° . » £790 | 
G. Double . ; ; ; ; : . 20271 OnEO S. & R. Horton . : u 7 : : 5 Rl 
A. Fasey & Son . : , ‘ ‘ : . ' 216) 50) 10 F. Messom . : : 5 3 ; . eeO5* 
S.A Kenney . . . 2) + «213 0.0| W.& M. Halkes |. 7.00 
S. SKERRITT, Ipswich (accepted ) : A eal 7G Ono LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, Tanner's 
G. Burgoyne (wzthdrawn) |. : é ; ‘ oD Lane, Lincoln (accepied ) . : : 643 ) 


——— 
eS 


AM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. — 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., i 


| 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavi 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, & 


ARTIFIGIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, W 
; pu sings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Sta’ 


lig 


FOR ALL cLIM r¢ 
WATER-PROOF. _ROT-P\ 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. ‘ For LAYING ON Jotsts. Placed under Floor Boards 
DAMP.and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. . ESTABLISHEL! 


WW. SALTER & C 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALT 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— : 


D 587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, 


For Imdex of Advertisers, see page Ke 
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a SS 
LIVERPOOL. 
pt a railway between Lever Park and Rivington reservoir. 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., Wolverhampton, 115. 1d. 
a per lineal yard. 
yr carrying-out of the Malpas, Beeston, Delamere and Sutton- 
Weaver railway crossings on the Malpas-Norton sections 
of the second pipe-line from Lake Vyrnwy. 
JowETT Bros, Burscough (accepted ). 


LONDON 


yr street works at Winchmore Hill, N. Mr. C. G, Lawson, 
surveyor. 


Dunmore . : . Ll 7GomOn20 
Grounds & Newton . OP Tata cs 
Adams . 1,688 o o 
| Kitteringham 1,574.00 
Griffiths : - : : : : AOE sate), ile, 
Bloomfield s i oe ‘ ; D peteuyy ee 


PADDINGTON. 

yr the extension of the boiler-house at the workhouse, 
Harrow Road, W. Mr. F. J. SMITH, architect, Pailiament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


-T. Holloway. : 7,0, 5 LOs t2eno 
H. A. Hollingworth. se 6.470 CES 
General Builders, Ltd. 6.398 0 oO 
R. H. B. Neal . 6,289 0 oO 
Abbott’*& Herbert 6,230 © Oo 
Stimpson & Co : : 6,195 0 oO 
-Patman & Fotheringham . 640m On so 
H. Roffey . : 6,100 0 oO 
G. Newton é - 6025 0 oO 
W. Lawrence & Son. 5,993 0 oO 
\J Ivory . A ; 5.987 10 oO 
|G. Godson & Sons 5,986 0 oO 
_F. G. Minter 5,980 0 oO 
Dearing & Son 5.9712 ONO 
J. Ferguson & Co. 5,990 0 O 
8. E. Nightingale ; . : se ROA ORONO" 
J. APPLEBY & SoNs, Cornwall Works, Lam- 

beth (accepted ) ; a 5 O40 OO 


: POOLE. 
For making-up a portion of the Springfield Road. Mr. JOHN 
ELFORD, borough surveyor. 
G. T, BUDDEN, Newtown, Poole (accepfed) a Ros Serie |O 


PORTLAND, 
For the erection of a stone wall, cast-iron railings, bandstand 
foundation, &c., in Easton Square. Mr, R. S. HENSHAW, 
surveyor. 


G. T. Conway .£826 6 8 
Wakeham Bros. . ; : : 673 IO oO 
F. T. BARNEs, Portland (accepted) 645 0 O 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For the construction of a pumping station, gas-engines and 
pumps, &c, at Eastney. 
W. W. Evans, Brougham Road, Southsea 
(accepied ) . ; : : - £8,999 II Io 
For the construction of a high-level relief sewer, manholes, 
penstock, screen chambers and accessories. 


G. BELL, Tottenham (acceffed ) . £37,988 oO oO 


PUDSEY. 


For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses in Bank 
House Lane, Pudsey, Yorks. Mr. C. S. NELSON, archi- 
tect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 

Accepted tenders. 
T. Wood, mason. 
R. Farrer, joiner. 
J. Scarth, plumber. 
A Wood, plasterer. 
F. Thompson, slater. 
Armitage & Driver, painter. 
Total, £597. 


ROTHERHAM, 


| For painting and graining the property of the Rotherham 


Equalised Order of Druids in Chapel Walk and James 
Street, Masborough. 
R. SNELL, Masborough (accepted ). 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


Hi\S0N PHILLPS CABLES 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


TESTED 


GUARANTEED ~ 


WRITE FOR PRicE Lists AND SAMPLES, | 


| SON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
| OLD CHARLTON, KENT. | 


‘ELDON STONE. 


| WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | 
i eforall kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


| testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. | | 
/ON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 
) With GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


| 

. Por Prices and other Particulars apply to | 
{OOKE, WELDON, STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 

| 


la 


Jublin Bossi 


Maid Marble MantelePieces. 
lis beautiful long-lost art revived. 
| Examples accurately Restored 


By SHARP & EMERY. 
| Great Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. 


EMPLES KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET 
| OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


-HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


TENT GLAZING 


| WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
| IN OFFIGE’ 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W._ 


Um @i| 


HYDRAULIC, 


dandsomely bound in C} i : 
oth, Gilt Lettered, price, 12s. €d. 
+Hperial Buudiugs,* Luugare Circus ae J 


= LXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| 
| 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & 


HAND POWER. 


BALDWINS, L 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


(2% COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
He ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 
Ned 


= GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 

_ TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 

IRON ROO 


IN 


GALVANIZERS 
OF ALL |KINDS OF ; 


 JTRONWORK. 
CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE -~ 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.O. 


STEAM, OR 
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QUEENBOROUGH. 
For providing and laying about 409 lineal yards of 4-inch cast- 


iron water-main, with valves, hydrants, air-valves, &c. 

Mr. H. SMALL, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Queen- 

borough, Sheerness. 
Jiacokerl aa. ; ‘ : . . 5 £239 12.3 
C. | silarnis: 3 4 é . ; : 220 O10 
J. T. Murry , : : ’ ’ RO To 2 eZ 
W. Lodder . A ; 4 : A : OZ 416 
H, Statham . F 5 . 4 ; 5 As LS 10 
J. Bligh 5 : : : 3 : ALSO 12 ono. 
A. T. Catley : : F . ; ; sorts 5 Os 
G. Hancock . 1250) 0 
MILLEN & CHRISFIELD, Sittingbourne (accepted ) 119 15 0 


ST. ALBANS. 


For drainageeworks in Boundary Road, Upper Culver Road 
and Heath Road, St. Albans. 
J. Dickson, Townsend (accepted) . Ss, TY SO) 


sT. AUSTELL. 


For laying pipes for an additional water supply to Fowey, 
St. Austell, Cornwall. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Tywardreath (accepted) . Ors4at7 20 
SOUTHWICK. 
For sewerage works. Mr. GEO, W. WARR, surveyor. 

J. Parsons & Sons A 3 ; £449 roe) 
E. King : : ; : : 421 15 6 
Saunders Bros. é : 402) 710. 0 
W. Whiteman . é : 389 0 O 
J. Whittington : 379 OO 
CoMayor= ». 5 EVAR Coyne 
estan BROS., Albion Street, ‘Southwick (ac- 

cepied) ., : : 5 35905 LO 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 


For the erection of a fire-brigade station in Hollings Mill Lane, 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Turner & Sons, mason. 
J. Sutcliffe & Sons, joiner. 
J. Kershaw & Sons, plumber. 
T. Dyson, concreter. 
W. Robinson & Son, slater. 
A. Siddal, steelwork. 


UXBRIDGE ROAD. 


For the erection of shops and residential flats. Messrs, PaL- 
GRAVE & Co. , architects, 28 Victoria Street, S.W, 


Bath Siac Terra-cotta, 
J. W. Dean . ° ° ‘ - £21,030 £21,000 
Kellett & Sons, Lidl. . . - 20,025 194750 
Chessum & Sons. . fi 5 » 19,625 19,625 
Leslie & Co. : . . : - 18,861 18,861 
H. G. Holloway . . 3 : « 183763 18, 1823 | 
WALES. 


For the erection of new schools for 1,2c¢0 children, with 
boundary walls, playsheds, latrines and caretaker’s house, 
Llanishen Street, The Heath, Cardiff, for the Cardifl 


School Board. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, architects, 

Cardiff | 
Shepton & Son 0 fe £18, 623 0 ¢ 
David Davies . : : : 18,239 0 ¢ 
W. Thomas & Co. : A : 16,417 0 ¢ 
E.R Evans & Bros. . 0 . A + 162770. | 
Jas Allan ; A : A : + 15,7240 cl 
@-Cx Dunne. ; - : 4 é 15,600 0 ¢ 
Symonds & Co. . 5 < E F «THAT: | 
Knox & Wells. . ; A A | + 15,400 0 ¢| 
W. T. Morgan ee : 15,0500 ¢| 
Lalley & Co., Ltd., Cardiff* 3 14,832 @ .¢ 


* Accepted subject to approval of the Board of nee 4 
For the widening and improving of a length of about 209 yards 
of the district road leading from Portheawl to Pyle, and on 

the Pyle side of Nottage. 


| 


Barnes, Chaplin & Co. ‘ A  £3430me 2 
E. Powell ‘ 0 : 5 : 2909 9 ¢ 
David & Howell . 5 . 337.12 4| 
R. JONES, Coychurch (accepted) . ‘ ; < <2 020 §) 


WATFORD. 
For the construction of 306 lineal yards of 9-inch earthenware! 


sewer and 217 lineal yards of g-inch earthenware surface. 
water drain, with manholes, &c. 


W.E. Bushnell . Fi “ : - £539 18 & 
Siddons & Freeman . ‘ 5 : 5 » 426-9) cl 
W. Halsey & Son 4 ; 5 : on AOR TT 
G. R. Mann < ‘ - 403, ar 3 
Bracey & Clark . 351 9c 
A. B.-‘Champniss . 286% 3 
H. BRown, Watford (accepted) . 277.< 10) 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN 
. ; s 5 s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON: 


ESTABLISHED 1861. | 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.c. Tolaghon/ Ae) 


cei Tte ay ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, ” Poil 
Leeds; and 14 King Street, Leeds. | 
Quesnhtro!, <a CONTRACTORS FOR etiggy SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS 


OF THE 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildin 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


Over 100,000 supers Yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. 


a c= For use in 

il = =i TIMBER’ YARDS, 
\ SAW MILLS, 
STONE YARDS, 
FOUNDRIES, 
CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, 
WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. 


SELF-$ USTAINING HAND- -POWER 
TRAVELLER, 


In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal on Works, West Corton, MANCHESTE 


D rae “VAUNTING, MANOHESTHR.” 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


BRADSHA 


Bradshaw & Co., 


LONDON: 
52. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | 


S es | 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. . 


PORTSMOUTH: 
E. Bradshaw & Son, . 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


COUNTRY. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Lee;. 


Also Makers of 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
CRANES, 


Overhead Travelling Crane: 


OVERHEAD ROPE 


CRANES; SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons, 


CRANES. 


Telephone, 5113 OENTRAL. 


ESTABLIS 
1844 


BRISTOL: | 
Cc. Bradshaw & son, | 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Mé 
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| WILLESDEN. 


‘) extension of the new infirmary in Acton Lane, Willesden 
Junction, N.W., for the Guardians of the Poor of Willesden 
. Parish. Mr. ALFRED SAXON SNELL, architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON & NICHOLSON. 
|, Somerford & Son : - £5,629 ore} 
*& B. Hanson : : , : 52700 O. 80 
: ‘erridge & Shaw. - : ‘ : spb; 203050 RO 
| Gray Hill : . : ¢ : 5,230 OGO 
pwley & Drake Bo he OLD 
fae (Crore oe 5,153) OenO 
"Laurence & Son . 5,149. 0 Oo 
Ferguson & Co. 5,120.40)" 0 
’, Reason Akola or eo 
| Chamberlain 4,965 © oO 
_ Appleby & Son Ps - +4947, 2.00 
_Gopson & SONS, Kilburn Lane, W. (ac- 
cepted ) 2 ; : c s : 7 104;930800 © 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘oNTRACT for steel tram rails, which it is estimated will 
¢ ome 90,000/., is one of the requirements of the London 
<aty Council. Tenders will be shortly invited. 

New Primitive Methodist premises, to cost 3,000/., are to 
¢uiltin Memorial Road, Walkden, to supersede a mission- 
2 school. 

‘HE Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram has contributed 30,oa0/. 
yirds the cost of a new church and vicarage at Holbeck. 
(1 Halifax laid the corner-stone of the edifice on the 7th 
] 

‘HE memorial-stone of a new Masonic Temple which is 
eg erected in Cadzow Street, Hamilton, N.B., at a cost of 
y 7,000/,, and is now nearing completion, was laid on 
é rday last. 

(HE designs for the new Waldorf hotel, and the two theatres 
tit to be erected in Aldwych, the new thoroughfare from the 
tnd to Holborn, have met with the approval of the London 
(ity Council. 
dk. F. W. M. KING, architect, has been re-elected for the 
4) time to represent South Norwood on the Croydon 
iacil, This represents some fourteen years’ service, part of 


— 


which has been spent as chairman of some of ‘the most 
important committees of the borough, ; 

A NEW Presbyterian church is shortly to be built at 
Croydon. For that purpose freehold land was purchased some 
two years back, and temporary buildings erected. Last week 
a bazaar was opened by the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie for the 
purpose of providing the necessary funds. 

THE foundation-stone of the new town hall at High 
Wycombe was laid last week. The hall, which will cost about 
11,0c0/., will be the largest public building i in Buckinghamshire. 
The site is in Queen Victoria Road, which Earl Carrington 
recently constructed in commemoration of Her late Majesty’ s 
reign. 

THE Urmston District Council have confirmed a resolution 
of the general purposes committee to the effect that Messrs. 
Hopwood (chairman), Hill and Scholfield be a sub-committee 
to inquire into the question of the provision of new Council 
offices for the district and report to a future meeting as to how 
and when such premises can be erected. 


Mr. W. H. LEVER is building a new Congregational church 
at Port Sunlight at a cost of 25,0007. An important reservation 
in the trust deed is that, in the event of the premises ever being 
required by Mr, Lever’s firm for business purposes, he will re- 
purchase them at a sum of not less than 50,000/7., which shall 
be expended by the trustees upon similar property on another 
site in the same town. 

FOR three months a young woman, Mrs Earl F. Boutwell, 
kept her sex a secret from her friends at Niagara Falls, and 
masqueraded the while in male attire. She worked as a 
carpenter with her husband, who gave his name as E. F. Bell. 
They secured a job to put upa verandah at the Central Hotel, 
and performed the contract very creditably. The disguised 
woman, we learn, was smooth of tongue, good- looki ing and very 
popular, 

A NEW Wesleyan school is in course of erection at Carrville, 
Durham, the foundation-stone laying ceremony taking place on 
the 31st ult. The building will cost about 4oo/. ‘lt adjoins 
the chapel on the high side of the village, and will accom- 
modate 300 children. Communication will be obtained with 
the chapel by means of folding doors, and on Sundays and 
other occasions when required the room will be utilised as a 
vestry. The work is being carried out by Messrs. Draper & 
Sons, contractors, of Leamside, from plans by Mr. J. Gradon, 
of Durham, 


1c BATH STONE FIRMS, L' 


TELEGRAMS: 
“OOLITE, 
ls OOLITE, 
: OOLITE, 
¥ OOLITE, 


LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


| 
me iy 


te Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W, 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


WKS Py 
o 
* 


| 
QUARRIES. lO woe QUARRIES. | 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul gh8O™ pREr ES: BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. eo yo & are COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gotvc YP 1, 4, | STOKE GROUND. 
= FARLEIGH DOWN. en) obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | , 
DE MARK, Bee DEORD. \ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND. | Re ae 


MMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WNERS OF THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 
“Wherever the Pasteur Finer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 


SEND FOR LIST “A.Q.’’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


JEFRIES & SONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. E.¢, 
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Av the annual meeting of the Hanley Town Council, the 
town clerk stated that he had received a communication from 
the postal authorities to the effect that the plans of the Hanley 
new post office had been considered by the Postmaster-general 
and had now been approved. The contract drawings were 
well in hand, end it was hoped that they should be able to 
make a commencement with the work at an early date. The 
original plans, he said, were on a much larger scale than those 
which kad now been adopted. 

Tur foundation-stone was laid last week of a new church 
for Broadheath, Worcester, for which great need has arisen 
owing to the rapid increase of the congregation, which has 
hitherto worshipped in a small chapel of ease erected in 1836. 
The new building, which is estimated to cost about 3,050/., will 
consist of a nave, chancel, tower at the west end, and an ambu- 
latory on the south side, which will afford an easy means for 
extension. Seating accommodation will be afforded for 210 
people. 

THE erection of the first section of Christ Church, Whaley 
Bridge, which will be a chapel-of-ease to Chapel-en-le- Frith 
parish church, is progressing, and it has just been decided to 
add a spire to the present structure. It is expected to be 
complete by Easter next year. Another new church for the 
Peak district is shortly to be built within three minutes’ walk 
of Chinley station. Land for the site has been purchased, 
and is situate in the parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith. It will be 
designated St. John’s Church. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. ARTHUR WALMISLEY, engineer, of 9 Victoria Street, 
S.W., has been elected Mayor of Dover. 

Tue Free Public Library, Stoke Newington, is being 
altered and enlarged. Mr. Sidney G. Goss, of Broad Street 
Buildings, E.C., is the architect. 

THE new Wesleyan Methodist church and Sunday schools 
erected on a site adjoining the new County Council’s buildings 
in Old Elvet, at a cost of about 11,0co/., were opened on the 
28th ult. 

‘A. MONUMENT to the late Cardinal Vaughan is to be 
erected in Westminster Cathedral, and a committee, of which 


| the Duke of Norfolk has consented to be president, has }y 


formed to carry out the arrangement. 
THE Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company desirel 

; Z ‘i : : 0 
caution their numerous clients against unauthorised pers 
who apply for the renewal of policies under their key regis 
tion system. All the company’s agents are furnished wh 
official credentials and receipts. 
THE British Chamber of Commerce in Paris has deci 

to form an Anglo-French Club, with suitable premises for 1) 
purpose in both London and Paris. The object is to br! 
into closer touch the manufacturers and merchants of Hh 
nations, . | 
THE new school which has recently been erected by \ 
London School Board in Kingsgate Road, Hampstead, \: 
opened for the admission of children on Monday last. | 
building, which has cost over 17,700/, provides accommoda jj 
for 452 boys and girls. Be I 
A ‘REPRESENTATIVE meeting of commercial traveller's 
Leicester recently passed a resolution in favour of suc}; 
change in our present fiscal policy as would secure for Gh 
Britain a freer and fairer system of trading than at prein 
exists. A similar meeting and resolution was passeda 
Portsmouth last week. 
THE American company which is building the railway fr 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Quito, has opened the statiora 
Guamote, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and 126 miles f{ 
Guayaquil. The most difficult part of the work on the rail 
has now been accomplished. With the exception of Lhassi 
Thibet, Quito, in Ecuador, is the only capital in the world | 
to this day can cnly be reached for a considerable part of 4 
journey from the sea on mule-back. 
MEssrs. SILK, W1LSON & SONS, of Manchester, ly 
constructed an excellent model of the Assouan Dam, whic 
intended for the forthcoming St. Louis Exhibition. The mi 
was prepared at the request of Sir Benjamin Baker, the engir: 
and Sir John Aird, the contractor. “Its dimensions are 16 
by 4 feet, and as it is built exactly to scale it affords a spleii 
idea of the magnitude of the engineering feat which has le 
so satisfactorily completed. The model has been construe 
with a careful eye to accuracy, both of detail and of colom); 
one of the engineers having visited Manchester for the exp): 
purpose of supplying all the necessary information. 
AT Wrelton, near Pickering, Yorks, on the 28th ult. a )1 
siderable number of Wesleyan Methodists attended | 
dedication of the chapel which they have recently had renove: 


FOR INSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. . 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS. COVERING: PROPERTIES. : it gai 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINCD! 
Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. — 


ASPINALL’S ENAME 


HIGH-CLASS | 


ew AWE as 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PARBARPAEWDASP CAA AAA 


“QO” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUAL 


' MANUFACTURED BY 


L, Ltd. New Cross, London, S. 


NUF 4, %y 


| 
IT 


FOR OUTSIDE USE. 
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|) TEDRAL SERIE?-EXETER: NORTH TRANSEPT AND CLOCK. 


{ITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC.: 
GENrRAL OFFICE. 


COWLEY MANOR: DINING-ROCM. 


N FOR CITY OF LIVERPOOL BATHS, TRAMWAY AND 


a OTHER OFFICES. 


———————————— 
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/hoolroom has been built at the south end of the chapel to 
,mmodate about fifty scholars, there having, up to this 
;, been no accommodation of the sort, and it will also be 
, as a vestry. The interior of the chapel has been re- 
riged, new pews have been provided and a well-designed 
um has Leen erected at the south side of the building. A 
- porch at the entrance on the north side gives an improved 
rarance to the exterior. 


ye Benedictine Abbey of St. 
{jted in the valley of the Upper Dart, narrowly escaped 
eruction by fire on Wednesday, Nov. 4. The stable and 
/ r outbuildings contiguous to the church were burned down, 
- had it not been for the prompt assistance rendered by the 
rorigade belonging to an adjoining woollen factory,, it is 
sed that the whole of the buildings would have been 
eroyed. The abbey dates far back in English history, being 
) ded before the Conquest. It was suppressed at the time 
fie dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIIL., but came 
possession of the Benedictines again some twenty-three 
§ since. Under the guidance of the Lord Abbot, the 
1 ks are rebuilding a portion of the ancient monastery at 
(jiderable cost. 

Ar Caersws last week Mr. Jones, of Trewythen, laid the 
1 stone of the handsome village hall which has been erected 
| cost of close upon 2,00c/ , and later, his sister, Miss Jones, 
{8rynhafren, unlocked the front doors and declared the 
jding open.. The hall, which is the joint gift of Mr. and 
/s Jones, occupies a large piece of land, given by another 
ior, Mrs. Davies, of Plas Dinam, in close proximity to the 


fary Buckfast, which is 


main street of the village. The hall has a handsome frontage, 
and bears some resemblance to the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture ; it contains a fine suite of rooms, the main hall, 
which includes a gallery at one end and a platform at 
the other, being 70 feet long by 32 feet and 25 feet 
high. This room is flanked on the left by a commodious 
reading-room and the right by a games-room, while at 
the north end there are the usual cloak-rooms, and at the 
south end the usual offices and tea-making-rooms. The outer 
walls are of Sweeney brick and the front elevation is of Ruabon 
brick with freestone dressings. The hall is well lighted by 
means of a dozen or more windows of cathedral glass, a 
number of hanging lamps being available for evening meetings. 
A number of artistically-designed open fire-grates are provided 
for heating purposes. The boundary wall is also of Ruabon 
brick, and is surmounted by some handsome wrought-iron 
railings, designed by the architect, Mr. Parke, of Newtown. 
The building is well furnished with pitch-pine convertible seats 
and desks ; in fact, it is lacking in nothing, and the villagers 
are to be congratulated on the possession of one of the finest, 
if not the finest, village hall in Wales. 


THE report of the Bishop of Manchester’s Commission for 
the provision of sites and buildings for churches and mission- 
rooms in the five rural deaneries of Manchester and Salford 
was prepared for, but not presented to, the Diocesan Confer- 
ence. New subscriptions to the amount of 835/. had been 
received since January, including a further liberal donation of 
sco’. from Mr. C. J. Heywood. The following amount was 
paid in grants for sites and buildings in the year 1903 :— 
St. Hilda (site) 30cZ, ditto (portion of 300/. grant, church), 
soZ.; St. Werburgh, Chorlton-cum-Hardy (church), 1002; 
St. James, Gorton (part of 50/. grant, site), ay ples OF. 
St. Mark, Levenshulme (site), 50/.; St. Agnes, North 
Reddish (site), 15c¢/.; total 687/. 125. 6d. A loan of 100/, 
has also been made to the parish of St. James, Gorton, 
towards the purchase of a site. Grants promised condi- 
tionally and not yet paid are as follows = St PL bilip; 
Bradford Road, for mission-room, 2co/; St. Hilda, Old 
Trafford, church, 250/.; St. Cuthbert, Trafford Park, site, 
1,200/ ; St. James, Gorton, balance (site), 12/7. 7s 6d. ; total, 
1,662/. 7s. 6¢. The present estimated deficiency in the fund is 
goo/. New parishes are to be formed at once. St. Philip, 
Gorton, out of the parish of St. James; Holy Trinity, Fails- 
worth, out of the parish of St. John ; and St. Saviour’s, Cheet- 
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ham, out of St. Alban and the Cathedral district. New 
parishes are to be formed in Newton Heath and Levenshulme, 
and for the former the Dean and Chapter have given a site for 
a church and rectory. In consequence of the bishop’s resigna- 
tion the duties of the Commission terminated at the close of 
the end of October. During the past seven years seventeen 
new districts have been formed on the recommendation of the 
Bishop’s Commission, and seven others also recommended by 
the Commission are waiting formal sanction of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


THE Marylebone Borough Council instead of (as at first 
proposed) seeking fresh Parliamentary powers enabling the 
Borough Council of Marylebone to complete the purchase of the 
local property of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, 
a course already decided upon as “expedient,” will probably 
appoint a committee ‘to confer with the company with a view 
to an arrangement being arrived at to remove the present 
deadlock.” The position is that, according to legal ruling, 
the Borough Council cannot raise the money to buy until they 
are the electric-lighting authority, and they cannot become 
that authority until they have bought. It is proposed to apply 
to Parliament to cut this Gordian knot and empower the 
Council to raise the requisite money of a million and a quarter. 
On the other hand, a minority are opposed under the circum- 
stances to the completion of purchase. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs, R. Waycoop & Co., LTD. of Falmouth Road, 
London, S.E., inform us that they have removed their Glasgow 
address to 116 Hope Street, the premises of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, where three of their 
electric passenger lifts have been fitted. 

IT may be of interest to architects to learn that the Sprague 
Elevator Company of New York have recently completed 
negotiations with the Metropolitan Engineering |Association, 
of 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., for the sole representation of 
their interests in the British Empire and Europe. The splendid 
work which the forty-eight Sprague elevators ,installed in the 


| in lift construction. 


Central London Railway are doing is generally known, and. 
Sprague elevators now embody the very latest improverne 


Messrs. WILLIAM Potts & SONS, church clock ma|. 
facturers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received inst’. 
tions to fix a Cambridge quarter-chime clock with two exter) 
dials at Killamarsh Church, Derbyshire. They are also cy. 
pleting a new church clock for Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporat 
at Christ Church, Shieldfield, Newcastle, and have just finish’ 
large clock with two dials for Colonel Hope Edwards, J P \; 
Netley Hall, near Shrewsbury. All the above are from Lg 
Grimthorpe’s plans, for whom they have made clocks for c}; 
half a century. 

THE British Uralite Company, Ltd., of 50 Cannon Str't 
have received the following testimonial from Messrs. Hj}, 
Baird & Sons, Ltd., maltsters and hop merchants, of Gs 
gow :—‘‘ Dear Sirs,—Regarding our recent fire at Springb| 
maltings, we have very much pleasure in stating that we || 
in connection with this a very practical demonstration of |< 
value of Uralite as a protection against fire. In one partici\; 
instance we had a 5-horse motor which was placed tight; 
the centre of the building which was burned. We had tal; 
the precaution of having this carefully cased round with a |); 
and then covered with Uralite, and it was found that after 
fire was over the box and motor were absolutely intact, }; 
the slightest injury by fire having been done.—For Hub 
BarrD & SONS, LTD. (signed), Montacu M, W. Baip 
managing director.” | 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A BROCHURE from the Fram Fireproof Flooring Co.) 
Trafford Park, Manchester, contains handsome illustrations) 
the numerous important public and other buildings in whit 
this method of fireproof construction has been adopted, |: 
many of our readers are aware, this system of fireproof floori: 
not only totally different from any forra of construction hith¢ 
in use, but also possesses entirely new and distinctive meritp 
its own. One of its great advantages is the extreme rapic’ 
with which the floors can be laid and the immediate usi 
which they can be put, there being no occasion to ol 
concrete drying, owing to blocks being supplied perfectly « 
The “Fram” arch block floors are constructed with ordin) 
rolled steel joists, placed at certain distances apart, ai 
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i these the “ Fram” arch blocks are laid. It is claimed 
e have been designed to give the greatest possible 
. that can be obtained in a concrete floor, and that they 
fore being introduced into the market, subjected to 
severe tests to establish their practical as well as their 
al carrying capacity, the blocks, we are informed, 
ctually sustained a load of over 34 tons on the square 
ore giving way. “ Fram” arch blocks were first 
sured by Mr. Rud. A. Stoffert, of Glasgow and Edin- 
‘ad were so successful and largely adopted by architects 
{tthe manufacture has been gradually extended and 
| in various parts of the country, including Manchester, 
y Newcastle and London, where already a considerable 

yf work has been done. The Fram Fireproof Flooring 
I, among other recent work, just completed the new 

juired in the alterations of the Lyceum, Bold Street, 


i 


1 the Safety Lift and Elevator Company (M. T. Med- 
Albert Works, Rolt Street, Deptford, we have received 
tively got up illustrated catalogue wherein are described 

| ous kinds of lifts of which the firm are manufacturers, 

ych range from the simplest dinner lift to the most 

{: passenger elevator or that for the carriage of the 

, goods. In the manufacture of the various lifts every 

; ken to make each part simple and strong. Cages and 

ea are manufactured expressly for the firm of special 

| suggested by a long experience. Guides are of well- 

1 and selected timber, braced together, and of a special 

> ducive to silent working. 


irs, HAYWARD Bros. & ECKSTEIN, LTD., of Union 
sorough, are sending out a new catalogue, also illus- 
/f casements, sashes, collapsible gates, fireproof doors, 
jall these various goods a large selection will be found, 
1 the catalogue gives in most cases dimensions and 
, will be found very useful by architects and others, to 
| will be sent on application. 


EDITHWESTON STONE. 


‘dof freestone, though situate just within the parish 
ly of Edithweston (Rutland), from which it derives its 
rms part of the same hill, and lies very close to and 
) me level as the old Ketton quarries. Thus it is not 


surprising that this stone is in every way a reproduction of the 
famous “ Ketton” which was quarried many years ago, and 
which has been proved by time to be worthy of the confidence 
placed in its remarkable qualities by those who specified its 
use. 

Edithweston stone possesses these valuable features:—It is 
easily worked when quarried, but becomes very hard after a 
short exposure to the weather, and combines exceptional 
durability with a very pleasing colour. Its oolitic grain is 
very fine and distinct, enabling the stone to be worked to a 
very sharp “arris,” which it will retain, thereby making it a 
desirable material for the monumentalist as well as for the 
builder. 

It has been used for many important buildings, among 
which may be found the following :—London City and Midland 
Bank, Peterborough ; new cemetery chapel, Leicester ; Mid- 
land Counties Bank, Peterborough ; hospital for infectious 
diseases, Leicester ; London City and Midland Bank, Nun- 
eaton; Barclay & Co.’s Bank, Peterborough ; Kettering free 
library; additions to Angel hotel, &c., Peterborough ; Tower of 
London (repairs) ; Burghley House, Stamford (new chimney, 
gables and repairs), originally built with other stone; restora- 
tion of Earl Manvers’s church, Thoresby Park, and numerous 
other churches, originally built with other stone ; the Prince 
Christian Victor Memorial, Windsor. 

It is satisfactory to note that almost any quantity can be 
supplied at short notice and at a very reasonable price. It is 
being largely used for church building work, for which its 
features specially recommend it. The proprietors are Messrs. 
Woodforde & Wing, 37 St. Peter’s Street, Stamford. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of this Association held at the Carpenters’ Hall 
on Saturday, Mr. L. Young, chief sanitary inspector of 
Battersea, delivered the annual address. He expressed the 
hope that, at an early date, the obstacles in the way of there 
being one sanitary inspectors’ association only for England and 
Wales would be overcome, and he added that Sir James 
Crichton-Browne had consented, at the unanimous wish of the 
council, to be their president for the ensuing year. The 
important question of the practical training of candidates for 
the office of sanitary inspector had, for several years, engaged 
the attention of the Association, but without, he regretted to 
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say, any very encouraging results. At the Sanitary Institute’s 
Congress at Bradford, last July, he suggested that the only 
satisfactory remedy for the present state of affairs was the 
recognition by the Local Government Board of the appoint- 
ment of assistant inspectors. While still of the same 
opinion, he considered there was also an excellent oppor- 
tunity. for this Association to show its interest in pro- 
moting the cause of public health, and improving their status 
as sanitary inspectors, either by instituting, on its own 
account, a system of technical and practical training, or by 
uniting itself for this purpose with the present recognised 
teaching bodies. The percentage of persons appointed to the 
office of inspector who entered upon their duties only partly 
fitted for the work was in this respect considerable. The 
Council had appealed in vain for representation upon the 
Examination Board of Inspectors, and also upon that 
of the Sanitary Institute; but, so far as he was aware, 
they had never asked the first-named body to appoint a mem- 
ber of this Association as one of its examiners. He had not 
lost hope that even upon the examination board they might 
ultimately secure representation, but, as a stepping-stone. they 
must first take up their position in the training of candidates 
and secure the appointment of some of their most experienced 
inspectors as examiners for the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examina- 
tion. Board and Sanitary Institute. Referring to the Public 
Health Bill, he understood it was again to be introduced in the 
next session of Parliament, and he appealed to all present to do 
their utmost to induce members of Parliament to support the 
measure. Among the matters which ought at no distant date 
to receive the attention of the Association was the proposed 
amendment of the by-laws under the Public Health (London) 
Act, and the probable amendment of the London Building 
Act, both by the London County Council. 


A NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR YORKSHIRE. 


THE York City Corporation are erecting a lunatic asylum at 
a cost of some 92,oco/. It will be situated in the Naburn 
Road, just outside Fulford The land purchased by the Cor- 
poration as a site comprises 156 acres on the east side of 
Naburn Road, between Captain Key’s Fulford estate and Mr. 


Harrison’s Naburn Lodge estate, and before speaking of the 
progress that has been made up to the present time, it may be 


ee 


as well to outline the scheme that has been decided upo 

which is not generally known by the public. The main ‘ 
ings will cover an area of about 249 yards by 147 yar 
nearest point of the asylum itself being about 100 yardfy 
the road, and access will be gained by a drive. A lod, 
be built at the entrance to the drive, and further | 
the right of the drive, will be the medical superintere, 
house, and the chapel will be on the other side The <} 
buildings proper will comprise several large blocks, 

centre being the assistant medical officer’s block, wi| 
wards for male and female patients on either side. }, 
blocks will include wards and quarters for three descript ): 
patients—sick and infirm, recent and acute, and epilept ; 
chronic, with day-rooms, dormitories and some single 5 
as well as accommodation for attendants In the rearf 
assistant medical officers’ block and occupying the cei 
the site, will be the administrative building. Then the), 
be the dining and recreation halls, and the various |, 
mess-rooms, laundries and other departments necessar tc 
large an establishment Nearly the whole of the buli 
will be in communication by corridors. The adminisa: 
parts of the isolation block, which will be 200 vards \5t 
from the ward blocks, will be a permanent building of 
while the patients’ wards of the isolation block will be 1jJ 
galvanised iron. i 


THE ITALIAN VisIT. 


THE City Corporation have decided upon an elaborate si 
of decoration, specially designed by Messrs. Defries &}: 
Ltd, for the City streets on the occasion of the reception 
King and Queen of Italy. The whole line of route ill 
decorated, extending from the east side of Gray’s Innic 
and including Holborn Circus and Holborn Viaduct. ¢ 
entrance to the City boundary at Gray’s Inn Road, inc 
by the granite obelisks bearing the City arms, there jl 
erected large floral obelisks, carrying Florentine hie 
the arms of Italy and the C:ty. Immediately in front} 
fire-station in the centre of the road will be a hanj 
pedestal surmounted with real chrysanthemums, palms, fly 
&c. Special care will be taken in decorating Cheaps'e 
entirely new scheme of decoration having been prepai 
the purpose Venetian masts will be conspicuous bit 
absence. A prominent feature in Cheapside will ben 
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painted banners, supported by Venetian streamers 60 feet 
, banging in graceful festoons, and being caught up to the 
y ings on either side. Whole series of tapestry banners 
yaining the arms of Italy and appropriate mottoes in Italian 
‘ 5e exhibited in the same street. _Other prominent points 
je novel features of decoration will be exhibited will be at 
5 statue, the junction of Cheapside and King Street, King 
tet and the Guildhall Yard, Holborn Bars and the crossing 
‘resham Street. It is expected that the City will present a 
ayer and more artistic appearance than it ever has on 
_jous occasions when it has been decorated. Many of the 
~ features have been carried out at the suggestion of 
Sount Horncastle, the Chief Commoner, and chairman of 
) pecial committee deputed to settle upon the decorations of 
 vity streets. 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


pw weeks ago an alarming telegram appeared in the 
«don papers, says a correspondent of the Zzmes, to the 
ét that in consequence of hot springs having been 
tuntered in the tunnel the heat was insupportable, and 
) probably the work would have to be abandoned. The 
eler of this telegram little knew of the skill, the persever- 
1s and the ready resource of the able engineers directing this 
,;t work when he despatched his message. Difficulties of 
i ommon kind have been encountered, but they are all in 
4:ess of being solved and satisfactorily solved. 

‘The total length of tunnel will be 12} miles, of which 
| ance 63 miles have been penetrated on the north or Brigue 
', 44 miles on the south or Italian side, leaving only 13 mile 
| to be executed. Owing to the great height of the mountain 
ive the tunnel—some 6,009 feet—the pressure is great, and 
| temperature of the rocks and springs of water correspond- 
jy high. The greatest heat which has been encountered is 
| degs. Fahr., but it is now falling as the tunnel progresses 
\hward, and at the present time is 126 degs. Fabr. Were 
| water to be allowed to fall on the workmen, injury would 
“alt. But the very simple expedient is-adopted of diluting it 
41 cold water from the hydraulic mains, thus reducing its 
( perature to a comfortable and harmless point. 

Jn order to cool the air in which the men are working, an 
jhirable system is adopted by which a large volume of fresh 
, cooled by means of high-pressure water spray to some 


20.deg. to 25 deg. Fahr. below the tunnel temperature, is sent 
right up to the working face. 

This point in other tunnels is generally foul and oppressive 
toa degree, but inthe case of. the Simplon.is cool and fresh, 
and it 1s due to these excellent precautions that no sickness 
exists amongst the men. The use of the Brandt drill im- 
mediately suppresses all dust, and there has not been a single 
case of miners’ phthisis, although some 3,coo men have been at 
work for five years. 

The advance galleries from Brigue have now passed both 
the summit of the tunnel and the frontier line between Switzer- 
land and Italy ; they are now on the descending gradient, to 
meet the workmen coming up the corresponding ascending: 
gradient from the south end of the tunnel. 

The monthly progress of the northern and southern ends of 
the advance galleries added together approximates to a 
quarter of a mile, and consequently it is anticipated that if no 
further or greater difficulties present themselves a junction will 
be effected in May or June 1904, with a maximum error in 
direction of 7 or 8 inches, and trains will be run through by 
the end of that year. 

The organisation of the entire work is beyond praise, and is 
carried on with military precision. The humane arrange- 
ments for the welfare of the men have been described ina 
former communication, but there is one thing which very 
forcibly impresses itself on the attention of all visitors, and 
that is the enthusiasm and alacrity with which the men carry 
on the work. 

In England, unfortunately, many working men are misled 
by the idea that the quantity of work to be done by the entire 
nation is a fixed amount, and that therefore no man must do 
more than he can avoid in order to leave work for others to 
do ; the result being that great waste, both of time and money, 
occurs, and the cost of work is unduly enhanced. This 
effectually prevents many enterprises from being entered upon 
which would give ample employment to all who desire it. The 
workmen in this tunnel labour under no such delusion, and 
know that if this work be accomplished quickly, well and 
economically, other great tunnels will be undertaken. The day 
of 24 hours is divided into three shifts of eight hours each of 
actual work, and no man stops work until the corresponding 
man of the succeeding shift steps into his place. It was most 
interesting to observe that even the drills did not stop for a 
second—the incoming men stepped up into their places, laid 
hold of the various handles and valves before the outgoing men 
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let go, and the, drilling proceeded without intermission, 
Whatever additional time is required for the train-loads of men 
to reach the centre of the Alps is allowed for in the time table, 
as also for the outgoing men to reach the open air, the net 
result being that eight hours of effective work at the face of the 
tunnel are secured. The men receive full wages for the eight 
hours, also a certain payment for time in going and returning, 
and a bonus in addition if the progress be good. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE second annual dinner of the Glasgow local section of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers took place in the Grand 
Hotel, Glasgow, on the 4th inst. Mr. W. A. Chamen, electrical 
engineer to the Glasgow Corporation, president of the section, 
occupied the chair, and he was supported by Messrs. Henry A. 
Mavor and John M. M. Munro. The loyal and patriotic toasts 
having been honoured, ex-Provost Wood proposed in felicitous 
terms the “ Lord Provost and Corporation of Glasgow.” The 
Lord Provost, who had a very enthusiastic greeting, acknow- 
ledged the toast. We lived, he said, in an electric age, and 
going on to speak of the electric cars, he remarked on the 
transformation they had made in Glasgow life. They had 
resulted in the growth of districts on the outer circumference 
of the city, aud had thus contributed something to the physical 
well-being of the community. Their rapid transit along the 
street was a sort of material embodiment of the onward march 
of the day. We owed that condition of things to the electrical 
engineer. But his lordship looked to far greater development 
in the conditions of city life from electrical science. There 
was, for example, the smoke problem. At times our city was 
rendered gloomy and oppressive owing to the smoke nuisance, 
but that evil was, he thought, on the verge of solution. Indeed, 
he said confidently that the smoke problem ought not to 
exist; science had demonstrated that it could be settled. 
The Corporation had taken an onward step in one department 
of it—the domestic pollution of the atmosphere. They had 
reduced the rate for heating purposes to the power rate. But 
more might be done. His Lordship had been told that in the 
blast-furnaces which fringed the city were hundreds of 
thousands of power going to waste in the air that could supply 
electrical energy for heating purposes. If such improvements 


were carried out the more desirable would the city become as 
a dwelling-place, and the more, therefore, could its commercial 
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potentialities be increased. He was a short-visioned ma: 
added his Lordship, who complained of the cost. There w, 
an expenditure that could be wise and prudent if it purchase 
for every citizen what he could not purchase for himself as 3 
individual, and in that region of municipal enterprise h 
Lordship would ever be found in the ranks of those wi! 
advocated advancement. 

Mr. W. R Copland proposed “ The Institution of Electric 
Engineers,” and the toast was acknowledged by Mr. Robe 
Kaye Gray. He testified to the favour with which the pare) 
institution viewed the development of the local sections, [| 
claimed for the profession of electrical engineers that it was ; 
well equipped as any other profession in Great Britain, Oth, 
divisions of engineering had to contend against certain dj| 
advantages. It was difficult for those older bodies to fx 
themselves from past practice. Glasgow, he continued, wi, 
the cradle of the electrical industry. In this connection } 
referred to the work of Lord Kelvin, who, he said, had bee! 
able to continue his service in various spheres. 

Mr. W. G. M‘Millan, secretary of the Institution, propose 
the “Glasgow Local Section.” He put the local sections {| 
the relation of colonies to the parent institution, adding th; 
the latter was anxious to do its duty to keep the colonic 
together, and to assist them in every way. ‘Thus electric; 
engineers would be banded together in all countries, and th! 
interests of the profession advanced. The Glasgow loc: 
section he ranked as one of the strongest in the country; nc 
was that surprising when they remembered the distinguishe 
men who had been connected with it. Among these he mer 
tioned Lord Kelvin, who was the first president of the sectioy 
and he paid also a warm tribute to Mr. Chamen, the preser| 
occupant of the chair. The work of the section wa 
economically and excellently done, and that it was so was du| 
in large measure to the services rendered by Mr. Tidd, th) 
secretary. 

Mr. Chamen, who replied, agreed that the local sections ¢ 
the parent institution were somewhat in the position of th 
colonies and the mother country, but he pointed out that th 
work of the sections differed in some respects from that of th’ 
parent institution. There were in the sections a large numbe! 
of the members of a less highly technical kind, and it becam 
the duty therefore of the local sections to encourage th’ 
reading of papers of a less technical character than thos 
printed in the Proceedings of the Institution. But if the loca 
sections did no more than keep the members together ani 
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Jie them with pleasant evenings, where over a smoke and 
, of coffee they could discuss matters of professional 
«st, they would accomplish a great deal in the way of 
ag the outlying branches of the great Institution together 
ncouraging young men to join the sections. This con- 
/d the speech making. Between the speeches songs were 
‘buted by members of the company, and a very enjoyable 


ng was passed. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


ALBERT Buck, president of the Institution, delivered his 
«ng address on Monday evening. One of the subjects 
which he dealt was public roads. He could not, he said, 
| ‘hinking that the country was on the eve of great changes. 
‘ he purposes of haulage, the horse seemed doomed to dis- 


ir, as in the early railway times, when his days were held 
NM ‘numbered. The motor and the traction-engine were 


«; to take possession of our highways, most of which, 
jole enough for traffic of ordinary speed or weight, were 
ill-adapted for the swifter and heavier forms of locomotion 
1 were apparently imminent Many of the roads would 
sto be increased in width. Awkward corners would have 
rounded off, gradients made easier and road surfaces im- 
(:d. The evidence given before the departmental com- 
se on “Highway Authorities and Administration,” 
jinted by the Local Government Board, emphasised the 
; nence of this question and of the demand for the con- 
‘tion of relieving roads at points where the traffic had 
«ne, Or threatened to become, so congested as to render 
(oads impossible for the lighter kinds of vehicles. The 
| mileage of main roads in this country (exclusive of those 
jrised in the county boroughs) was 26,598 miles, of which 
(: were 3,819 miles in the urban districts, and consequently 
1x sole control of the urban authorities, and 22,779 miles 
e rural districts under the control of rural district councils. 
< consequence there was no uniformity of administration 
Ja0 probability of conjoint action. The great North Road 
; London to Edinburgh, for instance, was divided for 
j\nistrative purposes among seventy-two authorities who, 
10 possible assumption, would be likely to co-operate fer 
(purpose of widening or improving that great artery of 
+e One was forced to the conclusion that the committee 
( right in their suggestion that the great highways should 


be removed from the control of the present subordinate 
authorities, and placed under the jurisdiction of county high- 
way boards, and that certain highways which were of more 
than county importance should be declared to be “national” 
roads, maintainable out of Imperial funds. Except by the re- 
introduction of the system of tolls, which would be intolerable, 
there seemed no way of meeting a demand for new trunk roads 
but by the expenditure of Imperial funds or by the imposition 
of the abandoned “van and wheel tax,’ to which so much 
exception was taken when it was proposed as a feature of the 
Budget some years ago. They were told that there were 
already 10,000 motor cars on the roads (to say nothing of 
traction engines), and that 10,000 more were in course of con- 
struction in this country. If this were so, and he had no doubt 
it was'the case, the improvement and widening of the roads 
must soon form the subject of comprehensive legislation, for 
the problem had already become acute in suburban districts, 
and would rapidly become so all over the country. 


THE RAILWAY HARBOUR OF TROON. 


THE interests of most of the railway companies are deeply 
bound up with shipping, and within recent years quite a 
number of them have not only acquired fleets of passenger- 
steamers, but are now (says the Scofsvzam) going in for cargo- 
boats and harbours as well. As far as the first and last-named 
are concerned, the Glasgow and South-Western Company is 
no exception, In August 1901 a Bill promoted by the company 
passed the House of Lords as an unopposed measure, and the 
harbour of Troon, which had been the property of the succes- 
sive Dukes of Portland for ninety-six years—having been 
purchased by William Henry Bentinck, the fourth Duke of 
Portland, in 1805, from Colonel William Fullarton, the last of 
a line of Fullarton lairds which could be traced back unb oken 
for nearly 600 years—went out of the hands of William John 
Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, sixth Duke of Portland (the 
present Duke, who succeeded to it in 1879), into the possession 
of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company. The 
purchase price was 167,500/., with a toll on exports and 
imports of 3¢. per ton for the first 1co,030 tons exceeding 
700,000 tons, and after that a toll of jd. per ton over 800,000 
tons. Troon Harbour, which is the safest and most accessible 
of any of the Ayrshire ports, is formed at the extremity of a 
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cocky promontory which extends fully a mile into the sea. 
The rock, before it was touched by art, could be approached 
by large merchant vessels so near as to enable a crew to land 
‘by a plank. Within this creek, sheltered from every wind 
except the north-west, with ten feet of water at lowest ebb 
tides, there was ample space for a whole fleet. In the 
smuggling days many a French and Dutch lugger and High- 
Jand wherrie was familiar with this canny cove. From the 
time of the formation of the harbour up till the year 1870 all 
the ballast—in those leisurely days taken out in wheelbarrows, 
the men who did the work also acting as pilots—that came in 
vessels from all parts of the world was utilised in the making 
of ground where nothing but rocks previously existed, and in 
forming a large bank, which stretches along the north-western 
part of the promontory in the vicinity of the harbour. The 
Ballast Bank, as it is called, is now a popular promenade, 
unsurpassed in the west of Scotland, and with attractions equal 
to the famous Hoe at Plymouth. It is about 700 yards in 
length, 60 feet above sea-level and from 20 to 30 yards broad. 
Seats are placed upon its grassy top at suitable distances and 
along the massive stone wall which, extending from end to end 
of its base, protects it from the ravages of winter storms, and 
also serves as alower promenade. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, when the Clyde between Dumbarton and 
the city could only float a few smacks, Glasgow sought to 


purchase the embayed marine space embraced by the bold ; 


curvature forming the far-famed natural harbour of Troon and 
circumjacent property for the erection of quays. One of the 
Fullartons of those days refused the site, because he thought 
the making of a pier would have the effect of raising the price 
of butter and eggs, which he might have occasion to use in his 
family. A successor, however, who had more public spirit and 
appreciation of his own interests, obtained a charter from 
Queen Anne, dated Windsor Castle, August 5, 1707 (exactly a 
hundred years before anything was actually done), ‘“ consti- 
tuting the port of Troon a free seaport and harbour, with 
power to lift anchorage and other customs.” Colonel William 
Fullarton, who was born (1754) at Fullarton House, ‘Troon— 
now the residence of Sir Matthew Arthur, Bart.—and who, 
during the French war, raised a regiment known as Fullarton’s 
Light Horse and was afterwards Governor of Trinidad, applied 
to Parliament for sanction to proceed with a great scheme, 
including a canal from Kilmarnock to Troon, for the develop- 
ment of the place, when—fatal obstacle—means failed him. 
He was constrained by circumstances in 1805 to sell the 


property of his fathers to the fourth Duke of Portland - 

years previously. the Duke had married Henrietta ci. 
daughter of General Scott, through whom he aneme 
possession of the Kilmarnock estates, and a strong ‘ah 
ment to the purchase of Troon was that it was an exces, 
place for the formation of a harbour as an outlet for the : 
from these estates. Three years after taking possession (b 
the Duke commenced a series of vigorous Operations, inch 
the erection of a pier 800 feet long nearly at right ‘angles | 
the rock, to render the place fully available for comm 
The Kilmarnock and Troon Railway—the first in Scotla’ 
was constructed almost concurrently with the harbour 
cost of 50,000/. The company was prompted by the Tk 
and consisted of the landlords of the different estates thr 
which the railway passed. It was leased from them by 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company, but bei| 
the absolute property of the latter a few years ago The} 
engine constructed by Stephenson te order after the “ Ki} 
worth” model was made for the Duke of Portland jn } 
for use upon this tramroad or railway, ten miles long, ex), 
ing from Kilmarnock to Troon Harbour. Until the adve 
steam power the 30-cwt. capacity coal waggons were draw| 
horses (mostly supplied by farmers) all the way from} 
collieries right into the loading hurries, each horse, of y| 
there were quite a number, pulling four waggon-load, 
extensive coal-fields the Duke wrought himself, under! 
management of Mr. Guthrie, a daughter of whom ma| 
Lord Oranmore and Browne, whose son still retains | 
Guthrie’s estate of The Mount and other properties 3 
Kilmarnock. These coal-fields were latterly wrought e} 
sively by Messrs. Archibald Finnie & Sons, of Kilmart’ 
But the enterprise of “the good old Duke,” the patron i 
of Troon, did not stop here, for, having got the harbour) 
tramway made, with his ample resources he then start 
shipbuilding yard and built vessels to carry the coa! 
Ireland. These were brigs of small dimensions, and 5 
names chiefly of a local character. The older people t 
remember the Sarassie, Beattock, Cessnock, Dundoi\ 
Galston, Good Intent, Kilmarnock and Tarbolton, The Dx 
besides, was a yachtsman, and built a number of yact} 
amongst them being the fore-and-aft schooner Clowz, a fly: 
for himself. He also built the Pazztaloom, a square-rigged r 
of about 309 tons, which he presented to the Governnt 
The historic harbour of Tzoon, which is now part of! 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway undertaking, is of } 
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ile extent. The outer harbour has a water area of 
wes, with a depth ranging from 23 feet at high tide to 
at low tide, and has 4,140 feet of quayage. There is 
tidal dock, hewn out of the solid rock, with an entrance 
, wide and a depth over the sill at high water of 19 feet 
| ay wall of the dock is 1,100 feet long, and as there is a 
j longside of 20 feet at low water, large vessels are afloat 
cages of the tide. The first steam crane that was used 
| shipment of coal in Scotland was erected in the forties 
dock by Messrs. John Yule & Co., of Glasgow. It was 
,t by a stationary engine with shafting and clutch. 
sare two graving docks, the larger, opened by the 
jis of Portland in June 1899, and which cost 25,030/, 
365 feet long, 48 feet wide, with a depth of water over 
, at ordinary tides of 16 feet 6 inches ; while the smaller 
eet long and 37 feet wide, with 11 feet of water. Both 
, are equipped with modern appliances for the speedy 
(cient handling of ships. The inner harbour extends to 
¢s, and is used for the wintering of vessels and storing of 
, The harbour is provided with seven 30-ton loading 
¢ each capable of dealing with 150 to 200 tons of coal 
jar, and nine ballast cranes, which can each discharge 
)> tons per hour. Since the harbour was taken over the 
jay have substituted a new tug steamer, specially built on 
jie for use at Troon, and they are at present expending 
-, on rebuilding the quay walls, raising the crane founda- 
ssrecting a new 50-ton crane for heavier traffic at the 
jad berths, lengthening by 70 feet the ballast quay 
rze and superseding the horse haulage of waggons from 
4; to the cranes by the introduction of hydraulic capstans. 
‘lief imports consist of iron ore and limestone. Large 
Jies of timber, both home and foreign, also enter the 
|The exports comprise coal, pig-iron, and general 
-ndise. The districts chiefly served include the coal- 
<f Hurlford, Galston and Caprington, the ironworks of 
i lington, Lugar, Muirkirk, Eglinton and Glengarnock, 
| as the extensive ironworks and collieries of Lanark- 
2 Within the harbour area is situated the extensive yard 
| Ailsa Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., employing five or six 
idmen. This yard comprises five launching slips, which 
arcely ever been empty since the yard was leased in 
| Over one hundred vessels have been launched, many of 
jnagnificent specimens of naval architecture. Close at 
| the sleeper saw-mil], with slip in the inner harbour, of 
:, Alex. Bruce & Co., who import sleeper blocks in large 


quantities from Russia and cut, adze, bore and creosote them 
on the premises, afterwards despatching them to all quarters. 
Messrs, Adam Wilson & Son also carry on a large timber 
trade at the Harbour Sawmills. The managers of the harbour 
under the Duke of Portland were Mr. fohn Wilson, Mr. 
William Wilson, C.E. (son of the foregoing), Captain M‘Innes, 
Captain Maynard, Captain Boland, Mr. James Wood and his 
son, Mr. Adam Wood. The harbour is now managed from 
the head offices in Glasgow, and is therefore under the direct 
supervision of Mr. David Cooper, the general manager, and 
Mr. Henry Evans, the goods manager, the local superintendent 
being Mr. William Frew. 

With the development of the mineral resources of the 
immediate neighbourhood, coupled with the well-known 
efficiency of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany’s management, a new lease of prosperity may be 
looked for at this well-situated, safe, and historic harbour. 


STAFFORDSHIRE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


ON Saturday evening Mr. Walter Macfarlane, of Wednesbury, 
addressing a meeting of the above Institute at Dudley, delivered 
a lecture entitled ‘“ British Improvements in Iron and Steel 
Making.” Mr, Walter Somers (president) occupied the chair. 
Mr. Macfarlane said that in regard to iron and steel making 
we were in a good position at present in many respects, and 
the future was full of hope. The latest advance in pig-iron 
making had been made by Mr. J. W. Foster, of Darlaston, 
who was the inventor of a new arrangement for water-cooling 
the tuycres. The modern system of hoisting was American, 
but the fundamental feature of the new method was the travel- 
ling skip, which was in use in the famous Low Moor Ironworks 
a century ago. British iron castings were stronger to-day than 
formerly, and that district had done its share in carrying for- 
ward the improvements. Professor Turner had done work 
which had won the approval of practical American authorities 
in iron-founding. In regard to high-blast pig-iron, involving a 
change in puddling, he would remind them that Mr. Joseph 
Hail, of Tipton, had made a lasting reputation as the chief 
pioneer of the new method, which was known as “pig boiling.’ 
He hoped something might be done to mark their apprecia- 
tion of his genius and generalship. In making alloy steels the 
Britisher had carried his name high. There were certain 
specialties of British make in the iron trade which continued to 
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be unsurpassed. The good qualities of cold-blast Staffordshire 
pig-iron were appreciated abroad as_well as at home, and 
nothing the world over could beat Staffordshire “treble best ” 
for certain purposes, whilst Yorkshire iron still held its own. 
Metallurgy as a science had its origin in Britain, and Dr. 
Percy’s work on the subject was the best which any metallur- 
gical authority had given to the world. The question was, 
“How do we stand now?” In regard to mén we stood, 
he maintained, in a _ leading position. They had 
heard much of the superior scientific training of the 
foreigner, but what, he asked, had been the practical 
outcome of it all? Much theoretical research with the micro- 
scope in examining the structure of iron had been done 
abroad, but nothing had been done in this direction which 
could be said to be epoch-making. From first to last in the 
latest scientific advances we had held our own, and still main- 
tained it. No country competing with us could show sucha 
galaxy of iron and steel men of high reputation, and we had an 
unsurpassed metallurgical record. How much more we might 
have accomplished with superior education-no mortal could 
tell. All the newest British improvements had been effected 
by men who had been carefully trained in theoretical know- 
ledge, and if we were to Continue our supremacy as a “ brainy 

nation we must encourage the best educational system. 
Technical education was making substantial progress amongst 
us, and was being on all hands more and more highly 
appreciated, and in every respect the outlook was decidedly 
encouraging. There was, it was true, a huge amount of 
apathetic humanity, but there was also an increasing number of 
earnest technical students. In regard to the supply of the raw 
material it was only natural that, in a comparatively small 
country like this, which for a very long period had been the 
abode of an iron-producing people, a shortage mnst be 
expected. We raised over 12,000,000 tons of iron ore per 
annum, and imported about 5,000,coo tons, From north to 
south of the adjoining Continent, however, British enterprise 
and capital were being brought to bear to insure a continued 
supply of iron ore. Despite the lamentations of our backward- 
ness in industrial competition, they found that not only did this 
country lead the way in the production of power-gas ona large 
scale, but we had to-day the largest steel foundry in the world, 
the largest steel mill in the world, and the most powerful steel 
press, which was in the Park Head Works, at Glasgow, and 
was capable of exerting a pressure of 12,009 tons. In the 
matter of conveying minerals we were awake, and he was 


‘last begun to run largertrucks. In respect of improved blo: 


pleased to say that two of the largest railway companies 4 


engines at blast furnaces, there was an important extensio| ; 
British works. Eleven new blowing engines had been su 
to Midland works in recent years byone firm. Much prosts 
had also been made with the use of charging wine 't 
reheating purposes and rapid strides were being mad 
electric installations for machinery in steelworks, whils¢}j 
Benjamin Talbot and Bertrand Tiel processes were fin 
their best developments in British works, Taking quality p 
other points into consideration, there was every reaso)|; 
believe that plates were being rolled cheaper in the we , 
Scotland to-day than in America, even with the large outp 
American mills. Taking unit for unit, our machinery }; 
distinctly better designed than that in America. In conch 0 
he said he hoped they would see with him that there was r\¢ 
cause to be of good cheer. 
Professor Turner said that they as Britishers were } 
proud of the record they had in the iron and steel trades i} 
last oo or I50 years. At the same time, they must remei) 
that other people had done a great deal. There was no dil 
that they could measure the progress of civilisation of ; 
nation or district by the progress made in. metallurgical ir; 
tries. Whilst he was proud of what we had done in the i 
he thought it would be very unwise to shut our eyes to 4 
was being done abroad. When they considered that we e 
making about 8,000,000 tons of pig-iron in a year, and th 
America they were making 20,000,coo tons, it was pit 
obvious that however large and well equipped our works 1 
their works were larger and better equipped. One of the 
remarkable characteristics of the American was his facultf 
taking hold of an idea and improving upon it. In rega| 
Mr. Macfarlane’s lecture, he should like to point out thai 
Talbot came from that district and was a member of} 
Institute. Some of the ideas which Mr. Talbot had embck 
in his process were obtained in discussion on papers wi 
were read in that room some ten or twelve years ago. 
Mr. Tucker referred to the large quantities of ore vi 
were irretrievably lost through careless minding, and i 
Kirk thought that one of the reasons we did not make} 
same progress as in America was the lack of co-operatic « 
the part of our workmen. 4 
Messrs. T. Ashton, W. Brooks (vice-president), M. Mi 
and R. Edwards also took part in the discussion, and a ve) 
thanks to Mr. Macfarlane concluded the proceedings. 
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soveries Of M. Homorre at Delphi will appear 
narkable if we remember the condition to. which 
| ned a city was reduced. The ancient name was 
(and the town which occupied the site was known 
When Dovwett visited the place at the 
'z of the nineteenth century the inhabitants were 
j, and travellers were so rare, he was regarded as a 

He says :—“ They were so much pleased with 
‘that every one begged a little bit, and it is diffi- 
yescribe the surprise which they manifested when 
me use indiarubber to efface some pencil lines. 
gidren ran away, and said I was the devil.” 
f. impatiently sought the site of the Temple of 
,which, as PAusANIAS said, stood near a theatre, 
¢ fore ought to be easily identified, as theaties were 
| hewn out of the solid rock; but he could dis 
| positive traces of temple or theatre. ‘‘ The far- 
mple of Apollo,” he said, “must be sought for 
t humble cottages of Castri.” At a distance, near 
1, he saw some ancient foundations which he con- 
_2re those of the lesche which contained the paint- 
oLyGNotus. Delphi, we are told, was plundered 
ties before the reign of Nero, who carried off 500 
itues from the temple. Yet Pausanias was able to 
37 which still remained, and he refers to a great 
jners, According to Luctan, gifts were sent to 
y other peoples besides the Greeks, and he 
i the Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, 
cns, Italians and even the Hyperboreans. Indeed, 
ile of Apollo was supposed to be an international 
1 “commune humani generis oraculum,” It was 
| as circular, but the French explorations do not 
jhat theory, and on a coin it is represented as 
ur, with six columns on the sides and two in 
ome have thought that the Apollo Belvedere is a 
| bronze statue which stood in the temple. What 
ODWELL was the general absence of marble frag- 
ough it must have been largély employed. He 
I that ‘several curiosities are no doubt buried 
‘village, though the soil in general is so thin and 
\ hat great masses cannot be concealed beneath the 
“The French have been able not only to deter- 
site of the temple but of the theatre, the lesche, 
altar, several treasuries, the gates, the Sacred Way 
byl’s rock. 


] 

{parently nothing can be perfect in this world, it 
| be unwise to assert that in most things there are 
In constructive works they may escape. notice. 
‘of an engine ora watch is its performance of a 
dtion. If the motion is irregular or is suspended, 
(vateh or engine is defective. It does not matter 
} ion the maker holds, or the sum paid to him, or 
jilty of discovering the defect, the irregularity or 
|S sufficient evidence of imperfection. A house is 
lof a larger number of pieces than an ordinary 
(watch, but there is no such definite test as can 


tn the foundations for a great number of years, 
both owners and occupiers be unaware of the 
lt often happens that new houses are surrendered 
‘$ as complete whilst accessories will be omitted 
“ent that is often incredible. The practice of 
part of the contract amount for a certain time 
le that there may be oversights with builders who 
| and have had a long experience. The house 


amined by one or more experts without discern- 
_ Shortcomings, 


or other side, or it 
| h, are acting dishonestly. A week ago 
‘4 the excellent magistrate at Westminster, de- 
Car expert witnesses who were prepared to give 
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evidence as to whether a certain large building was or 
was not adapted to serve as a common lodging- house. 
Mr. SHELL is reported to have remarked :—“ Any one who 
had been at the Bar for any length of time knew how to 
appreciate scientific and expert testimony at its proper 
value. All one had to do-was to pay people on one side 
or the other. They would flatly contradict each other for 
the sides who retained them.” Some years ago an out- 
burst of that kind was quite familiar to those accustomed 
_to attend the Court of the late Vice-Chancellor Matins. 
But it was supposed to arise from natural irritability. If 
there are certain defects in a building which are apparent 
to a sharp-sighted witness, why should he be forced to con- 
ceal them because a respectable but careless or dim-eyed 
Witness on the other side has advanced the contrary ? 
Some witnesses take what is called a broad view of things, 
and are indifferent to trifles; while others realise that 
minor defects often grow into serious dangers. It is only 
necessary to compare the evidence given by medical men 
with that of architects or surveyors, and it will be found that a 
universal rule prevails, and that creation’s noblest work has its 
apparent and concealed defects just like a cheap suburban 
villa. The fault is not with the witnesses, but with the 
thing examined, and a judge should allow to witnesses in 
cases relating to the constitution of men and of buildings the 
right to differ, because it is unavoidable. 


THE church of St. Thomas-d-Becket at Winchelsea is 
by some authorities declared to be the most important 
example of the Geometrical period in the diocese of 
Chichester. It is picturesque within as well as without, 
and the tombs of the ALarps, who were admirals of the 
Cinque Ports in the fourteenth century, are exceedingly 
interesting. The figures resemble those seen in the Temple 
Church, London. It is now proposed to repair the 
building, a work which will cost 7,000/,; but as it is to be 
done under the direction of Mr. MICKLETHWAITE, there 
need be no apprehension of the introduction of incongrui- 
ties. The works that call for immediate attention are the 
repair of the roofs and fabric ; the removal of ‘a wall inside 
the church which now cuts in two one of the monuments ; 
the restoration of the original vestry, the walls of which 
still exist ; the repair and preservation of the monuments 
and their canopies. All old work is to be carefully pre- 
served, new being substituted for the old only in those 
places where the old has perished or is no longer able to 
perform the work it has to do.” The nave at one time 
extended all along the churchyard, and what we’ see is no 
more than a part of a great building, viz the chancel and 
its aisles. Altogether it is a church which appeals to lovers 

of Medieval architecture beyond the limits of the parish or 
of Sussex. 


_Ropert Burns was never above taking a hint from 
another poet, and his dialogue between the Auld Brig and 
the New Brig of Ayr is likely to have been inspired by one 
between the Plainstanes and Causeway of Fercusson. It 
would be more correct to say that the dialogue. is between 
“The Sprites that owre the Brigs of Ayr preside.” The 
poem was composed at a tirme when he was suffering. great 
depression, and, when his friends were endeavouring to 
obtain for him an appointment in the Excise. The kil- 
marnock edition of his, poems had appeared, but he. had 
not as yet made his visit to Edinburgh where his genius 
was recognised. BuRNS-contrasts very fairly the charac- 
teristics of the Medizeval and the later architecture which he 
had seen. But the effect of his poem was to keep the old 
bridge standing. Nearly 120 years have elapsed since the 
dialogue was written, and again the bridge is exhibiting 
signs of decay. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has appealed to the Ayr Town Council to be 
expeditious in carrying out the works that are necessary. 
That was no more than one of those formal acts which seem 
to be intended to show that the Society has still some life 
in it. The Council did not need such a reminder. Before 
receiving the letter a special sub committee had- been 
appointed to deal with the subject, and, indeed, any 
Scottish burgh would under the circumstances preserve so 
interesting a memorial. 
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THE SCOTTISH BOARD OF MANUFACTURES. 
HE different treatment which Scotland received from: 
the English Government, if compared with Ireland, 


was explained by THOMAS CARLYLE as arising from the’) 


presence of a’ hero in ‘one country and the:absence of: 
such an exemplar in the other. ‘‘If,” he said, “ the union 
with England: be, in fact, one of Scotland’s chief 
blessings, we thank WaLLaceE withal that it was not the 
chief curse. Scotland is not Ireland: no, because brave 
men rose there and said, ‘Behold, ye must not tread us 
down like slaves, and ye shall not—and cannot*!’” The 
inconsistencies of legislation in respect of trade would by 
themselves bear out his argument: A number of measures 
were passed from time to time to prevent any increase of 
the woollen manvfacture in Ireland. Wool was allowed to 
be exported in ‘a raw state to England, but in the form of 
cloth it could only be smuggled to France and Spain. The 
result is that even at the present time it seems impossible 
to revive the industry, and 'the greater part of what is 
known as Irish frieze is, we believe, produced in Germany. 
In the Treaty of Union between Scotland and England it 


was agreed that a sum of 2,0002, per annum should be | 


applied for the space of seven years towards encouraging 
and promoting the manufacture of coarse wool in certain 
counties of Scotland. That sum, which now appears so 
insignificant, was the foundation of the Board of Manu- | 
factures, an important body that, in addition to supporting 
various industries, has exercised vast influence over the 
fine arts in Scotland. It is not necessary that we should 
explain the development of the Board. The first effort 
was, however, made:as far back as 1760, when a drawing 
academy for manufactures was established in Edinburgh, 
which has had an interesting history. The Board also ac- 
quired in course of time the maintenance and management 
of the National Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery. 
The Applied Art School, recently opened mainly through 
the exertions of Sir R. RowAND ANDERSON, was affiliated to 
the School of Art. The Board also exercises control not 
only over the buildings used for those institutions, but also 
over the restored Dunblane Cathedral. 

There can be no question concerning the excellent 
work which the Board has done. Before South Kensington 
introduced its malign system into Edinburgh nearly every 
Scottish painter from WILKIE to ORCHARDSON had received 
his training in the Board’s art school. But in our time 
every official body must sooner or later be subjected to 
scrutiny, and the Board of Manufactures was not to be 
exempted. Last year a departmental committee was. 
appointed to inquire into. the constitution, powers and 
duties of the Board, with special reference to the adminis- 
tration of the grants made by Parliament for purposes of 
art in Edinburgh, and to report whether and in what way 
such administration may be improved. ‘The members con- 
sisted of Mr. A. AKERS-Douctas, M.P., Sir JOHN STIRLING- 
MaxweELL, M.P., Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Sir KENNETH 
Joun Mackenzig and Mr. THOMAS RYBURN BUCHANAN. 

The Board of Manufactures is composed at present of 
twenty-four members, nearly all of whom are nobles, baronets 


or lairds, and there are four vacancies. There used to be | 


two or three representatives of the Royal Scottish Academy 
on the Board, but since Sir GrorcE REID resigned there 
is no artist among the members. Recollecting the im- 
portant influence the Board is supposed to exercise over 
art, the deficiency is serious. The committee declare that 
‘from their own observation, apart from the evidence, the 
composition of the Board is unsatisfactory. It is too un- 
wieldy a body, the members are not selected with sufficient 
consideration. and their responsibility is indefinite. The 
National Gallery and National Portrait Gallery are, it is 
alleged, mismanaged in consequence. The School of Art 
has ceased to be a success. There has been’ friction 
between the Board and the Royal Scottish Academy. But 
what probably was the most grievous fault on the part of 
the Board in the eyes of a departmental committee com- 
posed of Scotsmen, is that more demands were not made 
for money from the Treasury. It is considered that grants 
should have been obtained for the purchase of pictures, and 
that the hesitation to put forward the claims “amounts to a 


marked the action of the Board throughout its hist 


‘ 


the Royal Institution was erected at a cost of xf 


was contributed towards the formation of the N\ 
Portrait Gallery, and at the present time the Board’s } 
is 36,4812 It should also be allowed that the Boa 
not narrow minded in dealing with what might eal 
regarded as rival institutions. For instance, the Sci 
Applied Art could be presumed to be an opponent} 
Board’s School of Art. Yet in the address delivered) 
opening by Sir R. Rowanp ANDERSON he was i 
announce :—‘‘I am glad to say that our hopes of «p 
from the Board have been fully realised. They are) 
us aid in the form of accommodation, rent free, ar_ 
in administering and carrying out the work of the sc) 
It should not be forgotten that the Board a 
resist the influence of circumstances any more thank 
institutions which have been modified from time | 
throughout Great Britain. It was impossible to res 
power of South Kensington. King Coxe, with thi( 
at his: back, would have annihilated a Board th; 
supposed to be legally concerned with woollen) 
facture only, if it showed any opposition to his wil’ 
character of the school was altered, and instead of br 
historic academy. it became merely one among t: 
vincial schools of the Science and Art Department. |} 
is more remarkable is, that at a time when this sch) 
believed to be devoted to fine art it was more u/ 
supplying designs for manufactures than when it » 
part of a system that was supposed to keep i 
industrial art alone. As evidence of the failure of 
South Kensington system, the Scotch Education § 
ment having now the control of art schools are endi 
ing to effect changes in order to accomplish the p' 
for which the Science and Art School was unfitted. 
In other cases inquired into it is obvious ti 
institutions fostered by the Board have outgrow 
original proportions. ‘The buildings, which at the} 
their erection were considered to be suitable, are ) 
circumscribed or ill adapted to their use on vari 
counts. But elsewhere official buildings are alter 
necessary without bringing any discredit on those ir 
of them. The Art School is without a side light, wh 
not thought indispensable in old days. The Royalr 
tion erected by the Board has’ become too lini 
dimensions. The library of the Royal Society has ur 
and there is a larger attendance at meetings, nl 
commodation being therefore required. The a 
Gallery is overcrowded. The Royal Scottish /4 
did not. establish a life school until afte) 
and as a symmetrical Classic building does nt 
allow of additions, a room over the portibo | 
front of the building was assigned for the purp« 
necessarily it is 


“stuffy, small and quite ‘inad 
There are far more works of art to be exhibited ea 
and 'the wall space which was sufficient half a cen! 
will not serve in our time. The Board, as we hava 
mentioned, aided in establishing a National Portraits 
But there are no funds for its support. The Si! 
Antiquaries and the Royal Geographical Society 
that they are not treated equally well with similar: 
societies ; but this arises from the influence of 4 
ditions. ‘Both societies have grown, and naturally § 
be liberally dealt with by the Exchequer. The » 
Manufactures contains an excess of amateurs. Bu 
of the witnesses, a designer, said, the members are | 
biassed class of men, perfectly liberal-minded ; anc 
had been’ sufficiently or properly reported to, the 
have seen where errors were taking place, and wo} 
had the courage, I have no doubt, of their opinion’ 
not to be supposed that the departmental comm” 
discovered anything that can be considered in the ‘ 
discreditable to the Board. The original purpos |‘ 


dereliction of duty in a Board to which the art interests of 
Scotland were confided.” 
Undoubtedly a praiseworthy spirit of economy has 


body is no longer sought after. The efforts of 
manufacturers to have the money applied to the 
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of a technical school will meet with little support. 
sequence of the change, the pliancy of the Board 
the endeavour to meet new conditions have been 
; kable. 
jit the departmental committee have arrived at the 
susion that a radical change is necessary, It is pro- 
| to reconstitute the Board of Manufactures, to reduce 
umbers, and to transform it into a Board of Trustees, 
sare to be only fifteen members. The President is to 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy, and there- 
n artist, and there are to be two other Academicians, 
lure not to follow the same branch of art as the Presi- 
The Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
, Council and the University of Edinburgh are each 
lve a representative. The remaining eight members 
. be appointed by the Secretary of Scotland. The 
1 of office is to be eight years, and the members to be 
le for re-election. The duties of the Board are to be the 
nistration and management of its accumulated funds, 
che application of its income from all sources, so far 
ot specifically disposed of under these recommenda- 
| to such purposes as in the Trustees’ opinion would be 
) conducive to the advancement of art in Scotland. 
vier, the Board will exercise a general supervision over 
ultimate control of the National Gallery and the 
mal Portrait Gallery. They are also to continue to 
lin trust Dunblane Cathedral. A new School of Art, 
)1 as far as possible is to be on the same lines as the 
{row school, is recommended to be established. It is 
Bia that the Applied Art School promoted by Sir 
anD ANDERSON should be incorporated with the new 
i but remain as long as possible under his control. 
jconstitution of the National Gallery should be assimi- 
to those of London and Dublin, and an application 
»ade for a grant in aid of the purchase of pictures. 
recommendations apply to the Portrait Gallery. The 


ion or acquisition of a new National Gallery, as sug- 
sd by Mr. Honeyman, is declared to be essential. The 
«dof Trustees will contribute 20,0007. from the accu- 
jited funds towards its cost. The whole of the building, 
|’h is now partly occupied by the National Gallery and 
iy by the Royal Scottish Academy, is then to be handed 
/ to the Royal Scottish Academy to be used by that 
}' exclusively for art purposes, such as exhibitions of 
‘s of art and art education. The Academy, it is said, 
jit fairly be bound at such times as they were not hold- 
(heir own exhibitions to allow the Society of Scottish 
its and the Scottish Water Colour Society to hold 
bitions in the building. A grant towards the cost, of 
jitenance and upkeep of the building should be made 
he Treasury. In return the Academy should convey 
ie nation the whole of those works-of art at present lent 
Jad exhibited in the National Gallery and the National 
ba Gallery. The Society of Antiquaries is also’ to 
jin a permanent grant of 200/. a year for the purchase 
intiquities and 200/. a year for the increase of salaries 
fe museum staff. 

|The’ historic grant of 2,oooc/. per annum, which by 
tle XV. of the Treaty of Union, 1706, was to. be 
plied towards encouraging and promoting the manu- 
Jire of coarse wool within those shires which produce 
} wool ; and that the first 2,000/. sterling be paid at 
‘tinmas next, and so yearly at Martinmas, during the 
}e aforesaid, and afterwards the same shall be wholly 
led towards the encouraging and promoting the fisheries 
| such other manufactures and improvements in Scot- 
euaensy most conduce to the general good of the 
j ted Kingdom,” is to be transferred to the consolidated 
fie ' We suppose money advanced under similar exalted 
|umstances must be supposed to be lying fallow or applied 
so otherbeneficent purpose. But it would be premature 


axpayers rejoiced at the change. Scotland loses 2,000/,, 
sbgihe very least the expenditure contemplated will 


unt to 4,200/., which the departmental committee con- 


*r “a moderate demand and one eminently justified by 
| evidence laid before us.” The question, however, is, 
| the greater part of the money be expended in Scotland 
n Edinburgh alone? At the present time an impartial 
‘rver would say the most promising place, through having 


nburgh but Glasgow. It would not be unreasonable 


Mysterious influence which is like good air, is not. 


to, speak of a Glasgow school. It is no creation of 
yesterday, for it has been in existence for more than half 
a century, but officially the commercial capital had to give 
way to the official capital. Glasgow has been self-reliant, 
for the greater part of the funds required for the erection of 
a School of Art has been obtained locally. No doubt for 
the support of the school as an institution having buildings 
and masters, and liability for varied expenses, the manage- 
ment is willing to accept contributions from officials. But 
that school is only one of the agencies at work and through 
which satisfactory results are obtained. In proposing the 
Glasgow school for a model the departmental committee 
are suggesting more self-reliance than was witnessed hereto- 
fore in Edinburgh. In that city people have become 
habituated to look up to the Board of Manufactures as if 
it were a nursing mother, and there was disappointment 
because the funds were not equal to all demands. The 
late reports would, however, appear to indicate that the 
Edinburgh students are more eager than formerly to take 
advantage of any opportunities offered to them, and the 
alterations proposed may therefore lead to the success 
which is to be desired. 


AS!IA MINOR AND GREECE, 


HE boundaries of the modern States of Europe are 
so rigidly determined and interference with them 
is sO serious a crime, it is easy to understand why it should 
be imagined that in ancient days a similar condition of 
things prevailed. It was impossible to fix divisions with 
any definiteness unless nature had provided landmarks in 
the form of mountains, rivers or streams. In the case of 
small seas there were many contests about lines of demar- 
cation. Anyone who will glance at a map of Greece can 
see how often claims were likely to arise for possession of cities 
along the coast of Asia Minor, ranging from ‘rnos on the 
north by the plains of Troy to Halicarnassus on the south. 
There is no doubt the Greeks, who were not indisposed to 
fighting by sea, gained a footing in Asia even’ if they had 
no ancient rights to the territory. 

One of the consequences has been that, seeing buildings 
in various parts of Asia Minor which exhibited a close 
relationship to those in Greece, it was supposed by some 
authorities that the course of art, like that of empire, 
was westwards, and that Greek architecture was derived 
from Asia. On the other hand, if Hreropotrus and some 
early writers are to be credited, the Greeks founded settle- 
ments along the coast and erected buildings many of which 
exceeded in size those which are found in the cities of the 
islands. 

Up to the end of the seventeenth century Western 
Europeans avoided Asia Minor. Greece itself, in spite of 
all its historical associations, was an unknown region. 
There were fewer advantages awaiting those who ventured 
to visit the lands on the east side of the Wgean. Occa- 
sionally an English merchant who found himself in Smyrna 
was tempted to make excursions along the coast, but they 
never extended to any great distance northwards or south- 
wards, and the inland journey seemed more hazardous. 
PocockE was, it is believed, the first Englishman who by 
pen and pencil endeavoured to suggest there were ruins 
worth notice. But his description of his travels is not as 
satisfactory as is desirable. The accounts given were, 
however, sufficient to excite interest among amateurs in 
England, and in 1764 the Society of Dilettanti sent out an 
expedition under the direction of Dr. CHANDLER, and 
including Revert the architect and “Pars the painter 
among the staff, in order to prepare descriptions and illus- 
trations of the ruins of Ionia. . Another expedition was 
subsequently despatched by the Society under Sir WILLIAM 
GELL. JouN PeTer Ganpy, afterwards known as DEERING, 
who was a member of Parliament and architect for Exeter 
Hall and other buildings in London, with Mr. F. Beprorp, 
also an architect, were. members. Among the places 
visited by them was Cnidus, but they had not sufficient 
means to undertake excavations. The third volume of the 
“Ionian Antiquities and the unedited Antiquities of 
Attica” represented labours of the expedition. About the 
same time Captain Braurort, R.N., who was a great 
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geographer, prepared a chart of the coast line showing 
some of the cities to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Colonel LEAKE was also a traveller who extended know- 
ledge on the subject, and he had the benefit of some of 
C. R. CockrRELL’s observations. The necessities of 
ecclesiastical history were not without their influence in 
prompting a desire to gain information respecting lands 
mentioned in the early apostolic records. ARUNDEL, who 
was British chaplain at Smyrna, for that purpose made 
several excursions. There were geological problems which 
also incited Hamitton and SrricKLanp to undertake 
explorations. Sir CHARLES FELLOWEs’s journeys enriched 
the British Museum with the Xanthian marbles, and various 
other travellers were able to convince people that Asia 
Minor was a less dangerous part of the world than was 
‘generally presumed. 

The interest aroused by the fruits of Lycian expeditions 
of FeLLoweEs inspired the authorities of the British Museum 
to exert their influence in securing more examples from 
Asia Minor. The appointment of a vice-consul at Mytilene 
was obtained for CHARLES NEwTon in order that he might 
occupy a positicn that would facilitate his explorations. 
Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE was then omnipotent in 
Constantinople, and he was enthusiastic in promoting the 

enterprise. NEwTon was ambitious to ascertain where the 
sepulchre of Mauso.us was erected, and came to the con- 
clusion that the site must have been at Budrum, which is 
on the shore of the Gulf of Cos. In 1855 he visited that 
place, and he saw enough to warrant him in applying to 
the home authorities for assistance. A frigate was sent to 
him with a party of Royal Engineers under Lieutenant 
Murpocye SmitH. The operations were commenced, and 
before long Newron was able not only to reveal the plan 
of the monument but to unearth the pieces of the colossal 
sculpture which are now to be seen in the British Museum. 
The figures will convince any sceptic that the descriptions 
of the old writers which were supposed to be entirely 
drawn from their imagination were not exaggerated. At 
the end of 1857 CHARLES NEWTON went to Cnidus. 
Fortunately he was possessed of the means which were not 
at GELL’s disposal. He made excavations on the site of 
the Lion Tomb, the Temple of Venus and the lower 
theatre. He was happy also in obtaining the services of a 
-most able lieutenant in RicHARD POPPLEWELL PULLAN, 
the architect, who found the great lion we now see in the 
British Museum., Evidently Cnidus was a place that de- 
served to be represented in D Iphi. Nerwron also was 
most successful at Branchidz, and was able to secure the 
seated figures which once lined the Sacred Way. 

The Society of Dilettanti were, in consequence of so 
much success, contemplating the equipment of a third 
expedition, which would continue the work of CHANDLER 
and GeLt. Mr. PuULLAN was requested to undertake the 
preliminary arrangements. He was able to complete the 
exploration of the Temple of Bacchus at Teos, the Temple 
of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad, the Temple of Minerva 
at Priene and the Temple of Apollo Branchidz at Miletus. 
In ‘the course of his journey he “ visited the whole coast 
northward to the Troad from the point that had been 
reached by Mr. Newron; and in this manner from the 
Gulf of Mendelefto Cape Lectum, on the north side of the 
Gulf of Adrymittrum, completed a survey of the coasts of 
Caria, Ionia and ®olia, where we know the finest 
buildings erected by the Greek colonists formerly existed.” 
Mr. PuLLAN was then instructed by the Dilettanti Society 
to excavate the site of the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. It 
was not a large structure; the interior dimensions were 
31'r5 feet by 19°85 feet; the wall was 3°8 feet thick; the 
columns were Corinthian of Greek character. Several 
fragments of the architrave were found, but no frieze. A 
bluish marble obtained in a quarry about three miles from 
the site was used for the building. Outside the town walls 
were the remains of a small Roman temple, with cornice, frieze 
and architrave from one block of stone. There was also a 
square building, apparently a mausoleum. Parts of a rich 
Corinthian frieze were found, but no traces of columns 
and pilasters. The core of the building was of rag-stone, 
the casing of white marble. 

_ In the period of about forty years which has elapsed 
since NrwTOoN, SMITH and PULLAN were engaged in ex- 
plorations the interest attached’ to Asia Minor has widened. 


Archzological Societies testify to the increased num 
travellers who have been attracted to Western Asia. 'T 
Americans also have exhibited their usual ene 
endeavouring to clear the historic darkness which hat 
enshrouded that part of the world: It is needless j ; 
that there, as elsewhere, the Germans haye obke 
materials for learned investigations. But in revealir| | 
buildings no people have done more than the Fip 
They have some right to precedence, for it wasa Fin 
man, PauLt Lucas, who was the first to suggest to nid 
Europe that Asia Minor was not to be regarded 1 
beginning of the Arabian desert. For men who haveti 
so much attention to Classic art as the French arche 
the buildings which are in the vicinity of the Aigei| ‘ 
must exercise a fascination. It is not always easy to et 
mine the action and reaction between Ionia and (>< 
But whenever Greek architects found themselves iA 
Minor, they appeared to consider they were entitd 
show a liberty denied them in their own cities. In jn 
proportions, planning, ornamentation, we see vari 
which must have shocked Greek purists. Whetheih 
variations can always be approved by the logic of rc 
tecture we need not inquire. But there is no 0 
imagination was allowed fuller play on the eastern tln 
the western side of the A‘gean. What is novel | 
always an improvement, and we might suppose th 
luxuriant architecture of Rome was inspired by h 
buildings in which efforts are made to combine cu 
teristics belonging to different races and different bik 


The proceedings of the ro ie nota 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND SLAD 
SCHOOLS 
MONG the witnesses who gave evidence befc} 
departmental committee appointed to inquire in 
administration of the Board of Manufactures (Scotlancu 
Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A., keeper of the Royal Acadeni : 
Professor Frederick Brown, of the Slade School, Unite 
College, London They described the systems adopted. 
respective schools :— 
Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A. a 

Mr A. Akers-Douglas, M.P., Chairman: Will you expii 
the committee kindly the constitution of the Royal Acte 
schools ?—As I am not a very good speaker, if I leave til 
and regulations of the Academy schools with you, j/k 
that will make it clearer 

Certainly, if you will put it in?—That contains 4 
rules and regulations, and also the management of the sic 
except that I might explain one or two terms. I 
understand what a “visitor” means? 

In the ordinary sense ?>—I meant in the academic see, 

Yes, I think so —No visitor is a Royal Academicia‘o 
associate of the Royal Academy. The masters and the t 
are paid officials, and not members of the Royal Acle 
and I am the only official who is a Royal Academician 
schools. 

You are the keeper?—Yes ; my duties are just to sje 
tend the schools and give instruction in what we cl 
elementary school, which is really not an elementary i 
as our students, when they come to the Academy, | 
highly trained. a 

You do not admit any one who is not highly trained- 
In old days the Academy did train students. There wasi@ 
any otner place, but now there are such excellent insti\t 
outside, and they receive good training there. _ 

Where do they come from—South Kensington ¢ 
where ?—All over England and Scotland ; we have theif 
all parts. We think our duty only consists in’ trainin:tl 
students who are likely to become artists—not technica 

Can you tell us at all the average numbers attend 
school ?—About 160, that is, including architects and jit 
and sculptors, male and female. f 

You have got, of course, ample accommodation f 
number ?—Yes, a fair accommodation. Of course the th 
are not what we should like them to be, but of course 
the middle and centre of London, and the space 1s so 
that it is an impossibility. ae 

Where are they ?—Piccadilly, at the back of the Act 
and they are very much hampered in light by the galler 
them. Our lighting is not so good as the South Ken: 
schools. * 

You find’ considerable difficulty, I understand, frori¢ 
sources with regard to light—the want of light hampers | 
Yes; the schools are good enough, but in the dark 
are more subject to fogs, I think, in Piccadilly than they 


th Kensington. _Then we have in the summer a good deal 
‘eflected light from the buildings at the back—the schools 
4 on the ground floor. They really ought to have been built 
wre the galleries are—higher up ; and then we should have 
g ided the reflection of the London University which is at the 
bs. I might say our system of teaching is very bewildering 
«che ordinary student, because each month he receives 
ipruction from a different professor. A Royal Academician 
97 gives instruction for one month at a time, and can only 
+} instruction once in the year ; consequently to a student 
w) is not a very capable student, it is most bewildering, but 
« clever one | think it has its advantages. 

{ 


You have the probationers as well as students, have you 

3 ?—The probationers are those we admit from their draw- 

3; butthen we have to test them because, of course, they 
get gradually coached up to make very good drawings out- 

si ; and, of course, a great deal has been the influence of the 

x ter, and that we have to test. 

You have to make them draw ?—We have to make them 

jv in the Academy ; of course there may bea little undue 

4 stance outside 

{s that a preliminary stage to the student? Does everyone 

4 € as a probationary student ?—Yes ; everyone 

‘And he has to pass?—If he does not pass, we reject him 

i] gether. 

And if he passes?—Then he enters in the lower school, 

yre he has practically to go through again what he had 

l\2 outside the school. 

With regard to the course of study ?-—That is very similar 

¢ 1€ course of study in ail art schools, chiefly antique to start 


4 demy lectures, which are lectures on anatomy and painting 
i chemistry, as far as it touches on painting. Then when 


upper school, where he still continues drawing from life, 
also three days in the week painting from the living model. 
2n he has passed that examination successfully he is passed 
the upper school, where it is nothing but painting all the 
i; and drawing from the nude models in the evening. 
Then you have various competitions for prizes and medals ? 
es, I have brought you lists. Annually we have a great 
ly prizes, and biennially we have a gold-medal year, and 
I scholarship of 2co/. for the painters and 2o00/. for the 
¢ptors It would be as well ifI left this document with you. 
_What fund produces that ?—That comes out of the Academy 
1; we receive nothing from anybody. 
You receive no grant whatever from Imperial sources ?— 
\; what we did have was the grant of the site—at least, on 
4 ase. 7 
\[ wished to make it clear; that is all.—Yes, we have no 
3)1ts at all, and the galleries the Academy itself built. 
|The Academy has never had any grant at all since its 
Cidation ?—I am not so certain that it did not have 300/. in 
rge III’s reign. 
/5ince then it has had nothing at all ?—That is so. 
JAs I understand, really the only thing you have from 
3 ernment is the site ? —Yes. 
And the old building of Burlington House ?—Yes, 
fou have that on a long lease ?—Yes. 
free entirely?—No, I think there is a peppercorn rent. 
) are on a different footing to the other societies. 
Do you pay rates and taxes ?—Yes. 
And do all repairs ?—Yes, everything. 
The Royal Academy built all the galleries ?—Yes. 
: pat of their own funds ?—Yes ; and, of course, the schools 
ree, 
fave your funds come largely from bequests ?—Some 
t1 bequests and some from the exhibitions—mostly from the 
 bitions. 
Mostly from receipts at the exhibition?—Yes; we have 
i many bequests from elsewhere, and Turner medals and 
¢ arships which are awarded to the students. 
ie do not contribute anything towards the other part ?>— 


And you have free use of the courtyard ?—Yes. 
it does not belong to you ?—No. 

There have been suggestions for covering it in. You could 
ide that?—No; our property ceases with the wall and front 
Were alterations made in the entrance not very long ago? 
pot recently; not within the last ten years. 

. think the entrance to the Academy building has been 
! ed ?—]. thought you meant the entrance to the schools, to 
' Diploma gallety. There was one doorway, a doorway 

ch led into the Diploma gallery. That was bricked up, and 


t 


you have to go in the main entrance. 

Was that done.by the Royal Academy ?—Yes. 

‘At their own expense ?—Yes. 

, What does the school cost you; were you going to tell us 

1:2 hat, I am afraid, is rather out of my province; but we 
very glad to let you know. - 


=, 


,* 


y, and painting from still life, and then to attend the | 


Wee the examination he is passed up into what is really a | 
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Have you any idea, roughly ?—I really should not like to 
say. That is more the Treasury’s business. I am never on that. 

Do the students pay fees ?—Nothing at all. 

It is absulutely free ?—Absolutely free. The only thing we 
expect them to bring are their easels, but even those they 
do not bring, as we have many left, bequeathed by forme 
students. 

Does the Academician in charge for the month come every 
day ?—No, three days a week. He may come every day if he 
likes, but three or four times a week is thought to be enough. 

Can you tell us the distribution of work ‘between the per- 
manent teachers, the salaried teachers and the visitors? You 
have a professor of painting, have you not, and a professor of 
drawing, and so on ?—The professor of painting literally takes 
no part in the school. He simply delivers six lectures 

{ did not mean the Royal Academician ; I meant Stannus? 
—He was in the modelling, but he is no longer there. 

How do you distribute the work between those paid officials 
and the visitors?—In the upper school the visitors do all the 
work It is only in the lower school the teachers do any duty. 

The students in the upper school only get the advice of the 
visitors ?—Yes. 

There are no teachers there ?—Except myself. When ihe 
visitors are ill I undertake those duties, but only in the absence 
of the visitor. 

Is there a school of sculpture as well ?—Yes, and architec- 
ture. 

I suppose the visitor does not have anything to do with the 
lower school? — Nothing at all. 

The visitors do the upper school 7—Yes, and the paid 
masters do the under school. 

Have you painting and architecture in the lower and upper 
schools?—Yes. You will find that very well stated in this 
book. 

Will that give an account of the course of teaching ?—Yes, 
it tells you everything. It does not give you the names of the 
masters, that is the only thing. 

You say your probationers are already almost as high as 
any other school of art in the country can take them ?— Yes, 
really they are very capable when they come there. 

What you do is to give them——?—The very highest 
polish—at least it is supposed to be the highest polish—-an 
artist can have. Amongst the various visitors he is sure to 
meet one who is in sympathy with his style, and that is the 
advantage of the Academy teaching. 

And, of course, the good they do each other ?— Yes, amongst 
themselves too. 

Can you give us an account of the accommodation, or 
plan, or anything by which we could tell the space you require 
for your 160 students ?—I could get our architect to send you a 
rough one, 

We should be glad to have it?—Should I ask Mr. Spiers 
to come ? 

We are going to sit for another two days. 

I think it would be very valuable to know that. 
sketch plan would be quite enough ?—Yes, 

Also showing the mode of lighting. It is a slanting light, 


I think a 


| is it not ?>—Yes, 


The whole of it is a slanting light, is it not >—Yes, there is 
hardly any top light ; in fact, we have none. 

How long do the students stay ?—That is all in the book. 

It is a regular course?—Yes, five years altogether. Of 
course they can be sent away at the end of the first three years 
if they do not show proficiency. 

Are the numbers limited?—No. 
students than we have got. 

Have you room for more?—Yes. And then there is no 
compulsion on their attendance: they attend very much as 
they like, except those that have scholarships, and these we 
keep a check upon. But otherwise it is very much like a 
university. They come and go as they like. Of course the 
good students attend regularly, and the bad ones we are very 
pleased to be without, 

But you have no means of getting rid of them?—We can 
get rid of them at the end of three years. } 

But suppose you geta slack student ?—He drifts away. 

He comes when it pleases him? —Yes. 

And you have to let him come for the three years ?>— Yes, 

You have a limit time now ?—Three and five years, 

It used to be seven ?—Yes, 

And ultimately ?— Unlimited. 

A man could stay there all his life?—Yes. 

You consider that both side and top lights are essential in 
a really good place ?— Yes. 

It would be absurd to build a place for a school without 
both ?—Yes, Iam afraid you cannot take our buildings as a 
sample of a well-lit academy. 


We could still take more 


Professor Frederick Brown. 
You are a professor at the Slade school ?—Yes. 
Will you give us a description of the practice at that 


ee 


“the living figure 


836 


school ?--I will try to do so; You- must first: understand that 


» the schuol is essentially what is called a fine art school, that 


++ does not deal with anything apart from the study of the 
haman figure and subjects connected with it. There is no 


\ ¢echnical instruction of any kind there, except that applied to 
- fine art 


The school is composed of men and women study- 
ing from the antique and from the life. They commence from 
éhe very first by drawing some portion of the human figure, 


from the cast that is, and continuing’ till they are considered 


fairly proficient in giving a general idea of the structure, 


attitude and proportion of the human figure from the cast. 
Then at the very earliest moment they are put to draw from 
In some cases they are put up within a 
nvonth or two of their arrival at the school. In slower cases it 
is perhaps a question of six months. One very important 
point of the systém of the school is at once, or at least as soon 
2s possible, to put them to draw from an object which is living. 
{ think that is perhaps the note which distinguishes it from all 


_ other schools, at any rate in this country, of which [ have ever 


had any experience. The usual system is to keep people 
dxawing from the antique figure for years. I have known 
them in some cases go on for three years. In my view that is 
a very childish and stupid thing to do, if I may use strong 
ianguage, I think it leads them into a mechanical way of 
drawing, that constant working up of the surface of the cast 


- without any comprehension really of the- principles which 


underlie the construction of the figure, which is the point we 
inake the most of. They should constantly study the move- 
ment of the figure and its organism, the way it is built up, and, 
in fact, get at the principles of the thing before they begin to 
finish or elaborate at all. The consequence is all the finished 
work of the school is done at the end and not at the beginning. 
The life class, of course, is first of all rather'a long study of 
drawing from the figure, sometimes lasting for two or three 
year's, sometimes less, a couple of years perhaps, and then they 
are allowed to paint. Then, when they have gone through 
with the painting and have got proficient and we can do no 
more for them, they are considered fit to start on their own 
account 
_ Do you have any test on entry?—None whatever ; in fact, 
we prefer them to know nothing, to have them young. 

‘You take them directly:you can get them ?—Yes, it is much 
better that they should kwow nothing than come with ideas 


‘ that are all wrong, which is generally the case. 


Especially if he is from another art school ?—Yes. 

How many pupils have you room for ?—Two hundred about, 
annually, varying a little, one side or the other, sometimes 
piare, sometimes less 

How many years do they stay?—I think a very capable 
student gets right through in about three years, and gets as 
much as we can do for him—possibly four years at the extreme 
in.the case of an able student 

How are your students divided between men and women !— 
All life classes, of course, are separate, There is only one large 
antique room, which is a common room to both sexes. 

} suppose your building makes it necessary there should be 
2 certain proportion between them. What sort of proportion ! 
—No, we do not maintain any kind of proportion. Of course, 
we always accept men students when they come. Sometimes 
it has been necessary to limit the number of women, but 
there is no fixed proportion between the two. We have got 
so much accommodation that we desire to fill the accommo- 
dation. 

You have never filled the men’s accommodation ‘—Not so 
foll as it might-be. ; : 

And the women, | suppose, are generally overflowing ?— 
The women: are overflowing rather, yes. I think we average 
about fifty men, sometimes sixty. The women, of course, make 
up the remainder, a total of about 200. 

_ Are there any studentships?—There are six scholarships, 
four of which are running every year. The scholarship is for 
two years I think it has a very slight value—about 35/. The 
amount of prizes is not more than 7o/. in all, in addition to the 
scholarships—about 70/ worth of prizes. 

The school is supported by fees?—Entirely, except that 
there is a small endowment. ' 
E ee for the school ?—No, for the chair only, not for th 
school. 

.For the professor ?—Yes.- I believe there is a very small 


sum of money for meeting odd expenses, but it is very slight - 


I have never been able to get more than ro/, a year for that 


poxpose. 


You do not get anything from any grant of any kind ?—No. 

You do not attempt to earn anything ?—No. 

You simply go by the fees ?—Entirely. 

What time do your students stay with you?—The best of 
them stay about four years. That is a very complete course 
for a student. : 

Taken from the very beginning?—Taken from the very 
beginning. 

‘fend practically they all come*from the verywbegimning '— 
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Not all, of course. It is a mere preference that 
come and not have ideas which we have to get rid of, 
I suppose most of ther: do come on from other: 
Yes. Phe 
Very few of them you get at the beginning ?_We get ; 
number of young people who come direct from the ordi 
school at the age of fifteen, sixteen, seventeen and so o 
very fair number. I should think at least fifty or sixty ¢ 
haps, out of the total. But, of course; a large m 
come from other schools. Pua 
Can you tell us the amount of the fees per annum ?— 
sessional fee is 18 guineas. That means three terms of ip 
three months each. oe 
Are there any extras or: anything ?—The anatomy lec 
are, I think, one and a half guineas for the course extra, — 
If you have a student.come in simply to learn to pait!| 
has to pay a fee of 18 guineas and provide his matea 
I suppose ?—Yes, his materials, but not such materia| 
easels, for instance ; but paint, brushes, paper and all that; 
of thing he has to provide. But materials which yor 
fixtures, of course, we provide—easels, stools and that sc) 
thing. an?| 
Then about the buildings ; you have a certain top ; 
I suppose?— We have side lights mainly. ao: | 
They are high side lights ?—They are fairly high, a4 
consider they are the best, much superior to top lights, » 
vided they are sufficiently high. ; 
The side light in your life school is very high, I remenie 
—Ves, but every room hasa side light. In the case ait 
lower life-room, it also extends obliquely into the rj 
little, but not much. It is practically a vertical light. | 
You think a very high light is a s¢e gua nont—Yel 
not a top light. A top light is objectionable in many res 
I think a high vertical light is the most desirable form of 
Would you say that anybody who said that a school | 
could be perfectly lighted from the top was making at 
mistake ?—I think so. 5) aN 
Then the teaching; how is that done?—The tea 
throughout the school is carried on by all the msenae 4 
to say, the work is not divided up, at least with an exce i 
which I will explain directly. The teacher who teaches | 
advanced life class also teaches in the elementary clas‘ 
we consider that a most important thing that the same 
or at all events a man of the same capacity, should »: 
beginners as well as advanced students. I think that is wv 
desirable and important feature in the teaching of a schot 
You have more than one—you have an alternatin 
teachers, do you not?—I have a staff of three people f 
from lecturers; they are really artists working outside: 
they come to the school on certain days of the week—sci 
them come three days a week and one one day. 


i 


It is a modification of the visitors :—Yes, practically i 


Have you any permanent salaried teachers who sta 
all the time and do nothing else but teach ?—No, I am no? 
there myself the whoie time, but when I_am not there | 
the staff is there, so that the school has always som) 
there during the work—at least two of our staff are ¢ 
present. : ae 

You have not a school of architecturep—No. 

It is only painting and sculpture ?—It is painting 
at the present moment. We have given up our scu) 
school. | 

You have three teachers of painting, three visitors ¢ 
staff, consisting of three people and myself, do all that 
be done; only in one or two -cases—for instance, in on 
one of my teachers comes exclusively for painting. - Af 
has done his work with the painting, he assists with the 
ing and.so on. i ee 

~ Any student comes under them all?—Yes 5 at dit 
times hé comes under all the teachers. ae | 

‘For all purposes, from the beginning of his course ) 
end?—Yes. -At least that does not apply to the teach 
comes to teach the painting, but he goes round the adit 
drawing classes too when he has time But as regard " 
you might call the staff, three parts of the staff are con't 
in teaching the whole school from beginning to end — 

Will you tell us the names?—Mr. P. Wilson ‘Stet 
Henry Tonks and Mr. W W. Russell. . Then there § 
course, lecturers—lecturers on perspective and on anatol 


Re 


The Westminster Council have asked the Cos 
Common Council to support the following ‘resolution :— 
in view of the damage to health and property cause® ” 
smoke, the London County Council be urged to underté 
inquiry into all the methods of cooking, so as t0 =A 
whether there is any form of apparatus which is smo 
and at the same time practical and economical for § 


i use,” . 
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HESTER SOCIETY OF ‘ARCHITECTS. 
PAPER on “Modern Domestic Architecture” was read 
fore the above Society on November.12 by Mr. Alfred 
Diet swho said‘that' the advance during recent’ years in 
art of architecture “had been greatest,in domestic work, 
had been latgely influenced by the feeling that modern 
tecture must be founded more on sound and straight- 
ard construction, and the suitable treatment of materials, 
on the forms of buildings erected to fulfil the require- 
4s of some bygone century, although careful study of 
12 old buildings is a necessity to every architect. Noting 
nis points as to the choice of materials and methods of con- 
tion, stress was laid on. the advantages of solid construc- 
sof floors, &c., and details given of some varieties of solid 
iigeor wooden floors. A double cavity wall was mentioned 
robably having some advantages. Speaking of various 
¢ ments of wall surfaces, half-timber work, when used merely 
; casing in front of a brick wall, was condemned as being a 
ss and more or less perishable deception. The aspect 
) planning of the chief rooms, and of the house as a whole, 
« briefly commented on, and illustrated by examples of 
3 by Mr. Norman Shaw and others’ Referring to the 
“nal treatment, it’ was insisted that the scheme must be 
py realised as a combination of materials of certain 
irs and textures, not merely as a pleasing arrangement of 
) on paper, and that local material should generally be 
(rred. While moulded brick is a useful material, terra- 
), was thought to be quite unsuitable for country houses. 
| remainder of the paper consisted of comments on lantern 
iis showing over fifty views and plans of good modern 
jestic work by leading architects. 
fter a few words by Mr. J. W. Beaumont, the president, a 
) of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. W. A. 
se and seconded by Mr. J. S. Hodgson. 


(YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
|| Monday evening last, Mr. John Slater, B.A, vice- 
‘dent, in the chair. 
he Hon Secretary announced the death of Mr. Silvanus 
tail, elected Fellow in 1893. 

)1 J. T. HOMOLLE, director of the French School at 
tns, read a paper on 
‘Che Treasury of Cnidus and Ionian Art at Delphi. 

‘1. Homolle, in his introduction to the description of the 
(: and excavations at Delphi, paid a tribute to the memory 
‘ie late Mr F C. Penrose, and he thanked the members 
aah him as a corresponding member. In the choice 


‘is subject he wished to associate the work of English 
eologists and architects who had by their continuous 
ts collected together in the British Museum valuable frag- 
(is of the monuments of Asiatic Greece, and who had 
)igaciously interpreted their meaning as to be enabled to 
nstitute them in the original forms By the aid of draw- 
by M. Tournaire he would briefly describe the sanctuary 
\pollo. The Treasury of Cnidus was situated by the 
aed Way in the enclosure of the Temple. It was a type 
nian architecture of the sixth century, B.C, and exemplified 
ae richness and originality, all the vigour and beauty of 
| period. In order to give an idea of the discoveries at 
hi and to locate the position of the Treasury, M. Homolle 
nmibed the plan of Delphi and its approaches, and especi- 
a view of the site and its monuments as, restored. The 
\\sury of Cnidus, he said, was found in complete ruin, and 
estoration presented was carried out from the collection of 
nents found under the dédris. Many of the sculptured 
Ss were deposited at a distance from the site, and 
+might perhaps belong to other monuments. The style 
however, the same throughout. To justify the interpreta- 
‘attempted of the original monument, lantern views of 
‘ographs of the fragments were shown upon a screen, 
\ the relation of each part and the mo¢if of the orna- 
itation carefully considered. During the progress of the 
vation the details of seven temples were discovered, and 
value of the find could be appreciated when it was known 
1 in the restoration of the Treasury of Cnidus they had 
ee to light Greek work which was of greater antiquity 
| beauty than the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia. It was 
Onument which gave new importance to Ionian art at 
Hee and in general to the history of ancient art. The plan 
he Treasury was that of a temple zz aztis, measuring 
30 by 8 m. 80. The restoration began with the enta- 
we. They discovered details of a frieze and bands of 
‘mentation which greatly helped the work The relation of 
Ornament to the frieze was believed to be true, because 
rever a part of ‘a figure in the frieze encroached upon the 
‘er the detail of the ornamentation had been cut away to 
it it, In all cases the several parts were connected 
ther by reason of the relationship they evidently bore to 


ry 
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each other. In this way the‘architraves were placed in posi- 
tion, the height of the nionument being ‘suggested by the 
discovery of a caryatide with its base. The base was found in 
three parts, but its character was apparent since a representa- 
tion of a short column was found in a portion of the frieze they 


had excavated. The casement of the door was suggested by a 


fragment of sculptured moulding, and the lower portions, of the 
monument were thus completed in one whole., The richness 
and the extent of the decoration of the Treasury were' mods} 
remarkable, for when the space did not admit ‘of sculpture, 
painting was introduced. There was a uniform mo//f through- 
out the entire monument, varied by an appropriate adaptation 
of the different architectural details to the office which they 
served, carried out with admirable execution, full of vigour and 
possessing great decorative dignity, and giving a ‘unique 
character to the monument. The Treasury:of Cnidus,. like 
some Greek monuments, did not follow a general rule in its ° 
position. It faced the west, but could be seen from all points 

of view. The sculptural frieze was continued round the Your 

sides, that on the west front representing the,‘‘ Apotheosis of 

Hercules ;” the south, the “Rape of thé Daughters. of 

Leukippos ;” the east, the “Contest between (Greeks and 

Trojans round the Body of Euphorbos ;” and the north, the 

“Fight of the Giants.” In style and technique the bas-reliefs . 
formed two groups. ‘The treatment was either angular or soft, 

flat or round. The proportion and form of the figures were 

archaic, and the style was that of the sixth century. The 

figures were short and heavy, and the treatment and the groups 

were evidently subjected to a rigorous rule of symmetry, the 

grouping showing a corresponding number of figures on ‘each 

side: of the principal one, and the attitudes being analogous. 

They would be found, however, sometimes wanting in unity. 

The portion of the frieze showing the combat between the 

Greeks and Trojans before the assembled gods was a’ notable 

example. In the treatment of the figures could be observed an 

influence like that seen in the black figures painted on vases. 

The pediment showed the “Contest between Apollo. and 

Hercules for the tripod of Delphi.” In ‘conclusion, M. 

Homolle said the name of the monument. was arrived. at 

by the discovery of inscriptions found on it, and. by an implicit 

allusion to the monument in the writings of Pausanias. 

In conclusion,,the Treasury was declared to be’ Ionian 

in spirit and execution, having an exuberant richness,‘ -a 

vigour that was somewhat heavy originality of invention’ and 

marvellous execution. Details of the polychromy were .illus- 

trated by water-colour drawings by M. de Fonseca, and which 

represented the coloured ornaments, friezes and figures. The 

colours were red, white and blue. Metal was sometimes 

substituted for marble. 

Dr. ALEXANDER S, MURRAY, who proposed a vote of thanks 
for the paper, said he need not assure the meeting of the great 
compliment M. Homolle had paid them in coming all -the 
way from Athens to give a description of the most charming 
Greek building ever seen, with a fascinating argument for-its 
relationship to Ionian art. He would rather call attention to 
their great obligation to him, who from the beginning to the 
end had been the life and spirit of the excavations at Delphi, 
which had produced results never equalled. and, in conclusion, 
he cordially wished that M. Homolle might be able to finish 
his task with all the success that had attended ‘his first labours. 

Mr. G. MACMILLAN, who seconded the.‘vote of thanks, 
said he most cordially echoed all that Dr. Murray had said 
concerning the lucid and eloquent description, not only of the 
general plan and site of Delphi, but, in particular, of the 
excellent monument. Perhaps he would be allowed also to 
congratulate the Institute on their brilliant success in having 
M. Homolle to give a first account of his great work, and’ he 
could only feel sorry that the paper had not been given to the 
Hellenic Society. He-hoped, however, that as the Society next 
year completed its fiftieth anniversary, M Homolle, would be 
persuaded to make a second visit to London and lecture upon 
another point in his work. ; aS 

Dr. A J Evans said only those who had been to Delphi | 
could thoroughly realise the magnitude of the work carried out 
there They felt that in Delphi had been discovered the 
beginnings of a Greek religion and an influence which had 
affected the whole of the civilised world The work of excava 
tion at Delphi had entailed the expendi'ure. of vast sums, of 
money, and the conduct of most diffi-ult n: gotiations with a very 
difficult Government, which, however, appreciated the results | 
obtained, and they could only the more admire, the. work — 
M Homolle had carried out and the great public spirit of ‘his 
Government. 5 

Mr. J L Myres and) Sir L. ALMA-TaDEMA, R‘A, ctip- 
ported the motion. f P i NI akg 

The CHAIRMAN, in conveying the thanks of the meeting: to + 
M. Homolle, said that several years ago the IfStitute had. heen’ 
honoured by M Schliemann, the celebrated explorep . ofthe 
ruins of Ilion, and-now they were proud to: be, able to offey a 
hearty welcome and thanks to the revealer and reconstructor 


of a building that was of supreme interest to thé architect: :” 


Bon 
= . NOTES. AND COMMENTS. 


“ww report of the’ Royal Scottish Academy)? refers to one 
subject which is worth attention by those who have charge 
of public galleries and museums. Lady SuemEns bequeathed 
a portrait by RazBuRN to the Academy, which was to be 
delivered free of Government duty. The Inland Revenue 
authorities in England exacted payment from the executor 
of estate duty and legacy duty on the value of ‘the portrait. 
The Finance Act of 1894, however, empowers the ‘Treasury 
to remit the estate Guty or any other ‘duty ‘leviable in 


respect of such portraits, prints, books, manuscripts, works 


of art or scientific collections as appear to the Treasury to 
be of national, scientific or historic interest, and to be 
given or bequeathed for national purposes. By the Act 
39 George II. cap. 73, legacies of prints, pictures, statues 
and other specific articles given or bequeathed to or in 


trust for any body corporate, and not for the purposes of 


sale, are exemptéd from certain duties imposed on legacies. 
The provisions of the Acts weré brought by the Council of 
the Academy under the notice of the executor, who claimed 
repayment of the duties that had been exacted in respect of 
the bequest. The claim was allowed. This establishes a 
principle which may be of importance in relation to any 
future legacies, more especially if the bequests should not 
be made free of duty. The part of the report relating to 
the library says that the aggregate attendance (185) shows 
a considerable diminution on that of the past three years, 
though it is well over that of many previous sessions. As 
in past, and especially in quite recent years, the attendance 
has been mostly of students or of those who have recently 
passed through the Academy’s class. The bulk of the 
works lent out have been borrowed by students, and it is 
pleasing to be able to add that:such volumes have been 
returned in good condition and within reasonable | time. 
Mr. and’ Mis. Carnecig have endowed the Academy with 
gold bonds of the United States Steel Corporation to the 
amount of 12,000 dollars, for the purpose of providing 
scholarships to enable students of the Acadenty’s life school 
to study for a time abroad and to visit the great art 
centres. 


Tur competition of facades in Paris is an advantage for 
architects, aud consequently the more often there are 
records of them the greater will be the gain to those who 
design as well as to those who possess the properties. It 
suggests the extent of the interest taken in the subject when 
the French journal Za Mature, which is supposed to be 
devoted wholly to science, published an article on the 
competition. The article was illustrated. A reprcduction 
from a photograph of one of the successful buildings did 
not satisfy the architect, M. LecriEL, and accordingly an 
action was instituted against the journal. There is a diffi- 
culty in finding a basis for such a claim, and it was there 
fore charged that the reproduction was a forgery. The 
tribunal dism'ssed the case. It was laid down by the 
judge that everybody had the right to reproduce a public 
way, and consequently the houses which were to be found 
alongside ; moreover, a critic of art had the right to give 
evidence. in his article by views which became graphic 
information and corresponded with literary quotation. 
Whenever there was an abuse the judge could intervene if 
called on. The case, we suppose, was experimental, and it 
has been decided in favour of the principle of encouraging 
whatever affords information to the public. 


THerE are some landscape painters. who do not believe 
they can do justice to themselves or to their art by 
occasional visits to the country. London is no doubt a 
pleasant abode for an artist, but it is exasperating to be in 
the midst of the turmoil at a time when the fields are 
inviting and skies are showing themselves under delightful 
‘aspects. One of the painters who for over thirty years had 
preferred to establish his home amidst the quiet attractions 
of Sussex was Mr. A. F. Gracr, who was buried on 
Saturday last at Amberley. He lived at Steyning, which 
still retains a good: Geal of evidence of its antiquity. Last 
year he exhibited ‘a water colour of the High Street in the 
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Royal Academy.. He. had.- removed - to. Steynin: 


[Nov. 20, 190 7 


Amberley. He was an Academy student and 
Turner Medal. He caught the spirit of the Su 
scape and was able to suggest the true appear 
Downs. During a great part of his life “he su 


year he was unable ‘to use his hand. Under the circum 
stances death was a merciful release, for he must hay 
suffered at his inability to represent what was aroun 


“ Cees | 
Tue ‘Luther of Architecture,” as his countrymen use| 

to term Kart FRIEDRICH SCHINKEL, diéd in Octobe 
1841, and his reputation is supported by selecting subject, 
of a hazardous kind for the prize bearing his name. Th| 
Architects’ Union of Berlin do not propose anything ¢ 


a Chateau-en-Espagne class. 


that possess practicable qualities. As the preparation ¢ 
designs requires time as well as careful study, the subject: 
for 1905, were arranged,on Friday last. The first is 
museum of architectural sculpture. The site assigned is on 
adjoining the technical school in the Hardenbergstrass¢ 
Berlin.! The museum will not only be supposed to form 
part of a\group’ with the existing ‘buildings, but it is t 
become suggestive of ‘the whole history of architecture an 
sculpture. ~ The’ successful competitor must possess nc 
merely encyclopedic knowledge, but will have to be skilft 
in representing details, of all’styles. A second subject is 


bridge which will convey the Rhine-Elbe Canal over th 


As the site is supposed to be in the vicinit 


river Weser. 
of Minden, the possibility of harmony with the building 
will have to be ‘considered. The third subject will be fo 
an engine building in connection with the railway statio} 
on the Savignyplatz, Berlin. It will be allowed that th 
subjects afford excellent tests of constructive skill as wella 
designing power.’ ‘They are, moreover, not too muchabov 


such commissions as any architect might have to undertak« 


Ps 


Amonc the French painters who were recognised a 


Individualists, and were therefore difficult to classify 


CAMILLE Pissarro held a prominent place. By bitth — 
West Indian, he was accepted in France as a true nativ) 
He studied under Corot and for'a time he carried on 'th 
master’s. principles. 1 
Montmorency and followed it with others, in which ‘th 
scenery on the banks of the Marne was utilised. But b 


became acquainted with the Impressionists, and not eve 
Coror’s influence could prevent a change in PISSARRO) 


treatment. The dreamlike representations of the countr 


were superseded by visions of cities and towns, as if th 


mission of the landscape-painter was to come nearer { 
humanity than was possible in the fields, where trees an 
clouds offered rival fascinations. 
French cities were shown in a manner which was derive 
from no earlier master. PisSARRO was not afraid to attac 
London, and one of his most remarkable. paintings is 
view of the railway bridge at Charing Cross. 
artist in Paris who was more beloved, and he deserved t 
be, for PissaRRo could be considered as an honorary prt 
fessor whose skill and experience were always at the servic 
of younger men who were feeling their way and _ believe 
there was much to be known which was not taught 1 
academies. Foi 
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BREWERIES HALL, NEW CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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illness and in’ painting he found a clave tat me ears 


POs, Sree 


They take requirements ¢) 
an everyday kind, and which can only be met by design’ 


In 1859 he exhibited a scene ¢ 


Paris, Rouen and othe 
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“THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


4 first meeting of the cession 1903-4 was held at St. 
mes’s Hall, Piccadilly, W.,on Thursday, November 19. 


_ The late Mr. Silvanus Trevail. 

4 President, Mr. WALTER THOMAS, in opening the pro- 
js, said the beginning of the session had been clouded 
| nlooked-for death of their late president, Mr. Silvanus 
4, The news had come as a great shock, and the 
tances tinder which so useful’a life had been suddenly 
‘ed was a matter for the deepest regret to the Society, 
vich he had been connected for eighteen years, and no 
(the senior architectural body, the Royal institute 
h Architects, with which Mr. Trevail had been associ- 
42 Fellow for ten years. , 
ote of condolence to the relatives was unanimously 


(ing the evening the following gentlemen were elected 
» ership and studentship :— “ 

1 Honorary’ Membershif. — Past President Colonel 
.Mison = For Menbership—Franklin Joseph Bellamy, 
,er Burnett’ Brown, Percy Martin du Feu, Samuel 
jeade Edmunds, William Longfield Hill, Herbert 
Hillier, Aubrey Burton Houchin, William Herbert 
sowland Lloyd Jones, Charles Mitchell, William John 
ams, George Meek, William Henden Winder. For 
» hip.—Clive Ewart Ardley, William Heather Evans, 
¢ Scott Mackintosh, Joseph Peascod, Oliver George 
, Jerbert ‘Longstaffe Webb, Evelyn Shirreffs, Isaac 
1 er Simpson, John Stalker, James Stewardson. 


President's Address. 


(lect a man to the office of President is to bestow upon 
| highest honour which it is in the power of the members 
ssiety to confer, and to place upon him many respon- 
not the least of which is the preparation of a pre- 


t! address © 
€me say at once that I greatly appreciate the honour 
'me, not merely from a personal point of view, but as 
rresentative, as it were, of that large body of country 
foners which is the backbone of the Society, and to 
(support it is largely due that the Society holds its 
| position in the architectural world. 
} result of the existence of so many architectural 
{3 is that about this time of year there is somewhat of a 
( of presidential addresses covering much the same 
1 so that it becomes a matter of difficulty to prevent 
it, ee, on the other hand, one may perhaps learn 
avoid. 
| very few remarks which I shall address to you to-night 
ll as far as possible with the practical side of our pro- 
) more particularly with the various questions taken up 
(ociety, and indicating some of the directions in which 
jt extend its sphere of utility, for the welfare of the 
is surely a member’s first care, seeing that the stronger 
j1es the more advantages it will be able to give him 
{1 fortunate in coming into office at a time when the 
is in SO prosperous. a condition, a state of things for 
te have to thank those who in the early days of diffi- 
ind in the face of much adverse criticism and strenuous 
sion stood by and supported it. 
Society has arrived at a stage of its existence when its 
of utility and influence has been demonstrated beyond 
! 1, and when it might well essay to stand alone, not only 
gd to such matters of general interest as registration, 
| questions which more particularly affect the members, 
| a scale of charges, a form of contract, articles of 
*, conditions under which alone a member will com- 


| 
} . 
ms first deal with one or two matters of general 


Wy Architectural Education. 

ing has done more to promote the advancement of 
'ture in this country of late years than the gradual 
| ment of schools of architecture and the institution of 
‘of architecture in connection with the universities of 
fol and Manchester, the former being the first of the 
this country, and the latter owing its existence largely, 
le, to the efforts of the Manchester Society of Architects: 
| the allied societies afford facilities for gaining know- 
eae Leeds and Yorkshire Society being perhaps the most 
lent with a new scheme which has every indication of 
= uccessful. And I trus: before long the University of 
qe Aberystwith, will have its sch: ol of architecture, 
i vill have my hearty support if established. 

Rew School of Architecture in London in connection 
|; Architectural Association has just completed a most 
‘ful first year’s work, and is deserving of the hearty 
| of the Profession ; its curriculum is unique and its 
| a 


scheme admirable, providing as. it does a means. whereby a. 
man may test his adaptability for the profession before binding - 


ry x) 
” hy 


himself down for a term of years, thus enabling- him to with- 
draw in good time if he finds that his abilities are such as 
would have better scope in some other profession. 


vf 


oA 


_ The great fault of the usual system of pupilage to my mind 
is that in many cases a youth is bound down for a term of 


years, only to find at the end that he has mistaken his vocation 
and wasted time and money. 

In Ireland also this question is receiving consideration, but 
after all, these praiseworthy efforts to raise the standard of 
architectural education do not much more than touch the 
fringe of the profession, for the reason that the system is a 
voluntary one, and until schools of architecture are State sup- 
ported, or, in other words, a system of statutory education is 
established, it is hopeless to expect that more than a small 
proportion of students will avail themselves of the advantages 
now open to them. 

A system of compulsory education would do good in two 
ways—it would show to the intending student exactly the 
course of study which he must necessarily take if he ever 
aspires to be more than a subordinate, and-so would enable 
him to shape his studies from the first with a definite object in 
view, while the mere fact of a certain standard being set up, 
which all must reach, would tend to stop the ever-increasing 
stream of incapables who are now attracted to the profession 
by the fact of its being open to all. 

This question naturally brings one to a matter in which the 
Society is particularly interested, viz. :— 


Statutory Registration, 


Does it not seem to be not only common sense, but common 
justice, that a man who has entered the profession by legitimate 
means—that is, by spending his time and money in properly 
fitting himself for its duties and responsibilities—should be pro- 
tected against the bogus practitioner whose only‘claim to the 
title of architect is the fact that it appears on his door-plate ? 

The principle of registration is one against which a valid 
objection has never been made;; it is only when it becomes a 
question of carrying into effect that principle that objections 
are raised on certain points by those who are so bigoted and 
prejudiced as to be unable to consider the matter from any 
point of view other than their own narrow one, and who 
endeavour to obtain a cheap popularity by the easy way of 
indiscriminate condemnation of a measure of the clauses of 
which it is evident they know nothing at all. 

Very little to my mind is gained by controversy, but much 
may be accomplished by persistent and continued effort 
towards a definite end. No amount of argument can get over 
the fact that the profession is practically solid on the principle 
of registration, and when it comes to fighting out the details, 
the common-sense of the majority must win. 

It is not my wish or intention on this occasion to go deeply 
into the Zros and cons of the question, but I should just like to 
take one point. If I understand our opponents rightly, their 
main objection to the Bill is based on the assumption that it 
will be the means of indiscriminately registering all and sundry 
without question, and that thereby the evil which they admit 
now exists will be increased ; this only shows what irrespon- 
sible statements ‘can be made and what inflated nonsense is 
talked in the hope of stemming the tide. 

It is true that Parliament will not pass any measure which 
does not protect properly vested interests, and quite rightly, 
but that is a very different thing from registering indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The Bill provides for registering only those who can prove 
to the satisfaction of the General Council that they were before 
a stated date and are still actually practising architecture, the 
General Council being composed of a body of architects in the 
nomination of whom the RI.B.A. has the preponderating 
influence, and the choice of who shall be registered rests 
entirely with the General Council, which might be supposed 
capable of properly adjudicating on the claims placed betore it. 

The President of one of the allied societies recently said in 
effect that an imperfect Bill was better than no Bill; this is 
perfectly true, because the least that a Bill would do would be 
to stop admission to the profession except by legitimate 
means, and for that reason alone it would deserve every 
support, ‘ ; 

Uhe position of an objector who is already a member of 
any architectural body is an untenable one, because he has 
already admitted his agreement with the principle by voluntarily 
registering himself, and that objector forgets that though he 
may to a certain extent protect himself by so doing, yet so far 
as the public are concerned he cannot prevent those persons 
he may consider unqualified from inserting their names along- 
side of his in the public directories and other lists, so that he 
is to all intents and purposes compelled to submit to be classed 
in the public eye with all and sundry who may care to assume 
the title of architect, so that he at present suffers the indignities 
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which he pretends to fear would be the result of a Registration 
Bill. 


Every man has a right to his opinion, and if there are a few 


who are genuinely satisfied with the present state of affairs or 
who are unable to express an opinion one way or the other, 
there are very many others who are not content and who will 
agitate until they get what they want. 

It is understood that the architectural societies generally 
are in favour of registration, and that some of them have urged 
thé R.I.B.A to take the matter up. That is as it should be. 
The senior body is the right one to take the lead in this, but 
because it does not do so that is no reason why others should 
not, and the support that the Society has’ lately received shows 
that it is recognised that it is not fighting for its own hand, but 
in response to a generally expressed feeling in the profession 
that the time has come when the matter should be taken up in 
earnest. d 

The tendency of the times is towards federation, and in 
matters architectural there is the same feeling and desire for 
consolidation and for some strong central authority to control 
the whole. | 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and recent events 
in Ireland and elsewhere make it plain that the senior body is 
acting against its own interests in not fairly and squarely facing 
the question of registration. It is encouraging to find the 
President’ of the R.I.B.A. making registration the principal 
theme of his address, and to have his assurance that the Royal 
Institute is in sympathy with every effort to raise the status of 
architecture and architects in this country, which of course 
includes the registration movement ; but it is evident that the 
only practical way of obtaining the desired end, viz. by Parlia- 
mentary powers, will not be sought by the Institute until it has 
tried every other possible scheme. 

The proposal to form a Board of Architectural Education, 
if carried out, may be useful in focussing and controlling the 
efforts of the various schools of architecture throughout the 
country, but it will do nothing at all to remedy the grievances 
which it is admitted exist in the practice of architecture. 

As usual, the Institute fears to definitely pledge itself one 
way or the other on the question, though it admits that the 
large body of opinion in favour of compulsory registration 
cannot and must not be ignored. The Institute is apparently 
on the horns of a dilemma; anxious to propitiate those few 
leaders who object, and at the same time knowing that the 
general body of practitioners must be reckoned with, it proposes 
a middle course—that of a scheme of voluntary education, 
which, however good and desirable in itself, will be unable 
from its very nature to deal effectually with the question. 

Such a scheme will not at all appeal to practical men, who 
are aware that nothing less than statutory powers will enable 
any authority to deal effectively with such an important ques- 
tion as the education and consequent necessary registration of 
architects. 

The present situation may be summed up in a few words. 
It is admitted that grievances exist which should be remedied ; 
the question is how? Very many of us know and say that 
there is but one practical way, while a few others are anxious 
to try various schemes before accepting the inevitable ; but Jet 
those who think they can by any means effectually hinder pro- 
gress in this matter remember the legend of the Saxon king 
who was taken down to the seashore and told what a clever 
fellow he was. He showed his advisers however that he could 
not stop the advancing waves, and if our opponents care to see 
a parable in that, the advancing water is the tide of progress 
which they can no more stop than could the wise old king the 
waves. 

Public Improvements and Building Restrictions, 

There must necessarily be certain restrictions and condi- 
tions imposed upon those who propose to erect buildings, but 
one would naturally think that when these conditions emanate 
from the landowner who is presumably anxious to dispose of 
his sites, that they would be of such a character as to 
encouraze rather than put off an intending buyer. The 
opposite seems to have been the case in the Holborn to Strand 
improvements. 

Those who have read the conditions of sale willsee at once that 
they are of a character calculated to make the boldest hesitate. 
The decision on any point afterwards arising is in the hands of 
the Council’s architect, from which there is no appeal. The 
objection is not a personal one to the architect as such, but to 
the principle which places so much power in the hands of an 

official. 

There must be something wrong when the opportunity to 
secure sites in so valuable a centre fails to attract purchasers. 
I think the conditions should at any rate be subject to an 
arbitration, in case of dispute. 

This is a question not only for lessees but for architects 
who have to advise their clients who propose to take sites. 
If there-is no reference to an arbitrator in case of a dispute, a 
client: may.be mulcted in a large additional expenditure he 
never contemplated, and which may bring him to ruin. 


| 


Conditions of Contract. 

It is. satisfactory to find that after negotiations extenc\s 

over eight years a form of conditions of contract has }), 

arrived at between the RI B.A. and the Institute of Build, 

which contract defines as definitely as may be ‘the rela} 

positions and responsibilities of the building 
tect and the contractor. 


HIGGS RES 
Architectural Competitions, — 
-It is a sign of the times that a few architects s 
been obliged: to form themselves into a Competitio 
Society with the object of ‘blacklisting ” competitior 
conditions of which they do not agree, and they have ¢}, 
good work in this way ; but why was it left to them to taki; 
up? Here again is shown the want of the strong hand. a 
present system of putting out designs to competition is ) 
which has come to stay, and it is not to the credit of the 5 
fession as a whole that, in spite of protests and requests 
architects should not compete in certain instances, there r 
always found some who will disregard such requests, an ; 
must lower those who enter in the eyes of the promoters th» 
selves to find that there are men willing to quote. terms; 
which they will undertake the work in the event of their b) 
successful. Such practices want putting down with a sti 
hand ; but who is to do it? Were there a statutory authit 
it could absolutely control these matters by making it a ques): 
of professional conduct. Promoters would then quickly e 
that it was waste of time to come before the profession withh 
invitation to compete, the conditions of which were noj 
accordance with professional usage. ‘ ere | 


Assessor as Joint Architect. 

There is a matter in connection with the Liverpool Caie 
dral competition which I think has not received the atteno 
it deserves, and that is the appointment of the assessor tex 
as joint architect with the author of the selected design 
maintain that the principle is an entirely wrong one | 
opposed to the best interests of the profession, and I cons| 
the attention of the profession should be called to it, and | 
steps should be taken, say by the Competition Reform Soc! 
to bring the matter to the notice of those in authority. ‘s 
the competition for the Liverpool Pierhead Baths and Ty 
| 


ways Offices, which in the first instance proved a failure 
there were found six or seven firms of architects to enter 
a second competition for baths only, without any asse( 
being appointed or any premium offered. Then there was 
competition for the housing of the poor upon the site know 
the Hornsby Street area, Scotland Road—another failure- 
work being afterwards carried out by the Corporation’s 
officials Surely this state of things can only have one re|l 
and that is to drag the profession through the mire. If 
profession does not respect itself, what can it expect from 
public and public bodies? You cannot find any other « 
fession that would submit to this sort of treatment in the. 
the architectural profession does. I am glad to say thath 
firms of architects who act in this way are getting fewer ej 
year, and the sooner they are wiped out the better fork 
profession ss! 
Having expressed my disapproval of certain things, I / 
give credit when credit is due. The Liverpool City Coic 
and the citizens have done their share to advance architect 
and public improvements. 


Liverpool Cathedral. Me 
One of the most important works of modern times wil 
the cathedral it is proposed to erect in Liverpool, the propé 
dimensions of which are quite equal to any of the ant 
cathedral: buildings of England. In fact, the two towers! 
probably be higher than any church or cathedral tower 
British Isles. His Majesty the King has recognised the 
portance of the work by intimating his willingness to lay 
foundation-stone in the spring The area of land covere 
the buildings without cloisters will be about 10,209 st 
yards, a greater area than which only one or two, if.) 
cathedrals in England occupy. The committee has 
exceedingly well in accepting the decision of the referees 1 ! 
competition recently held It hada precedent for appoit 
so young an architect as Mr Gilbert Scott, for Mr. 
Elmes was about the same age when he won the So gns 
for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. This leads me to say tht 
hope that a memorial to Elmes will before long be erecté ! 
St. George’s Hall. : i 
But the cathedral is not the only great building that L? 
pool is about to erect. The Liverpool Dock Board 3 
recently had a competition and a very satisfactory concluc 
was come to when they accepted the designs of a local fir!’ 
architects. The Liverpool Corporation has completed 
opened a new technical school built from the designs ( 
Londonarchitect. The Royal Insurance Company has rec 
erected a magnificent pile of buildings of the most mot 
construction. Then there is the new Church House in It 
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xt. The banks and the large steamship companies and 
nen appear to find their own offices ard shops too small ; 
se old buildings are being pulled down and palatial new 
sjons taking their place, amongst them being new offices for 
Alfred Jones. — ; 
*he city to which I belong has always been in the fore- 
¢, I might almost say has Jed public opinion with regard to 
juestions for improving the conditions under which the 
ring classes have to live. The housing question has been 
a up in an enthusiastic spirit and made a special study of 
ye housing committee and the Council. Although many 
jrable schemes have been brought to a satisfactory com- 
on in the past, it is only a few days ago that a further 
me was inaugurated by H.R H. Princess Louise to erect 
Jarers’ dwellings at a cost of 150,030/. 
‘he Liverpool School Board, which has now ceased to 
, have made a particular study through their various 
itects of the highest standing in Liverpool of school build- 
‘and the most recent one erected, Birchfield Road school, 
|suppose as complete an elementary school building as will 
y be erected. 


Architects and the Education Act. 


(Whilst speaking of elementary education I would par- 
‘arly like to draw the attention of architects to their 
re under the new Education Act. Most of the committees 
» formed of sub-committees of city councillors or county 
neillors or urban district councils. Now most of these 
« lemen seem to think the persons they ought to employ as 
( itects and surveyors for their future new buildings are their 
| surveyors, land surveyors, county surveyors, road surveyors 
other gentlemen whose particular qualifications are more of 
nature of land stewards, bridge-masters and road surveyors 
\ architects. Now there are gentlemen in our profession 
/ during the last thirty years have made a particular study 
{chool building, and it appears to me that valuable expe- 


unity if the principle I have just indicated is per- 
i:d in. 


iding. Therefore it is very important that we, as the 
( ety of Architects, should bring before the notice of these 
{ous:authorities the importance of appointing architects of 
)srience in school construction to look after the supervision 
{heir’schools in the future, and not leave them in inex- 
fenced hands, with results that will mean disaster and 
1 eased rates. 


Ancient Lights. 


A question in which the Society of Architects is particularly 
t rested is that of “ Ancient Lights,” which is to form a subject 
jliscussion at our next meeting. y 

[te Bill which has been drafted by the joint committee of 
(RI.BA. and the Surveyors’ Institution does not seem to 
|much more than take the matter out of the hands of the 
ayers to put it into those of the surveyors, so that the benefits 

(he building owner are not increased—rather the opposite in 

(, cases, 

a The Future of the Society 

‘Turning now to matters which more particularly affect the 

imediate needs of the Society and its members, I need only 

(wt youto the report presented at the last meeting and the 

be aed which has been put before you for evidence that 

|| Society is in a thoroughly sound position and entitled to 
ke forward with some confidence to considerably extending 
|scope within the immediate future. 

It is within the province of every member to assist the 
ety in developing its resources to the utmost extent ; its 
wth and influence depend on individual effort, and no 
ortuhity should be lost of making the Society fully repre- 
tative, particularly of that important section of the profession 

‘which it especially appeals, viz the provincial practitioner, 
ohas more difficulties to contend with in his endeavours to 
tourably carry out ‘his professional duties than perhaps the 
tropolitan architect has any conception of. Particularly is 

ts thé case with the architect in the smaller towns, where 
haps: the scope is not great and where he has to meet en- 

‘achment on his legitimate sphere of practice. 

| Membership in any corporate body not only confers certain 
vileges on those who gain admittance, but it also entails 
m them certain obligations, one of the greatest of which is 
‘tof forwarding in every possible way the aims and objects 
which that body was founded. Especially is this the case 
Aa young and growing Society such as ours, which actively 
€S up questions it believes to be for the general good ina 
A which no other architectural society has attempted. 

it speaks well for the Society that, in spite of r perhaps 
Pause of the institution of a stiff entrance examination and 

ler tests as qualifications for membership, our numbers go 
steadily imcreasing ; but there is yet great scope in this 


(ce that they have gained during that period will be lost to | 


é Most of the county and city surveyors have as much | 
/ as they can possibly personally attend to, and they have | 
{ in the past no practical or personal experience of school | 


direction, and it should be the duty and pleasure of every 
member to recommend for membership those whom he knows 
to be fully qualified, and so to enlarge the influence of the 


Society, and by this means show his practical interest in its 
welfare. 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


HE Rhind Lectures, which are delivered in Edinburgh 
generally treat of subjects relating to a very remote age. 
This year the course is devoted to “Scotland in the Time of 
Queen Mary,” and the lecturer is Mr. P. Hume Brown, M.A, 
LL D., Fraser Professor of Ancient Scottish History and 
Palzography 
In his opening lecture it was pointed out, says the 
Scotsman, that the title of this course might suggest expecta- 
tions which were doomed to disappointment. Who could 
think of the times of Queen Mary without thinking of her as 
the central figure to whom all contemporary persons, events 
and circumstances are but the setting in which she worked out 
her destiny? It was her dramatic story that had made the 
sixteenth century the one period of our annals that had 
commanded the attention of the world. Yet it had to be 
remembered that the period of Mary Stuart’s reign possesses a 
larger interest than her individual character and fortunes. In 
strictest truth it might be said that it was the most momentous 
period in the history of the Scottish people. It saw the begin- 
nings of a new society, the birth of new national ideals, the first 
distinct awakening of the nation to a sense of its own destinies. 
This development was not bound up with the existence of 
Mary Stuart, and apart from her the period of her reign 
presented a field of interest at once wider and more important 
than the incidents of her personal career. Questions of religion 
and politics would be leit out of account in the lectures as 
subjects that had been so often and so voluminously treated 
and as inappropriate to the present occasion. The subject of 
| the course therefore would be the physical, the social and 
economic aspects of Scotland in the time of Queen Mary. 
In studying any period in the history of a nation the question 
we first naturally asked was :—What were the physical condi- 
tion and aspect of the country in which its people lived their 
lives and performed the actions which it is the business of the 
historian to chronicle? In the case of a period so remote 
as the sixteenth century the question could be answered 
neither so definitely nor so comprehensively as we could 


wish. 


No contemporary had such a knowledge of his 
native country as would have enabled him to present 
a picture of it as a whole. By piecing together the 


different descriptions of native historians, however, and from 
the notes of foreign visitors and casual references in public and 
private documents, we were enabled to form a tolerably precise 
notion of the general appearance of Scotland in the time of 
Mary. There was one peculiarity in the appearance of the 
country which struck all foreign visitors, from AZneas Sylvius 
in the fifteenth century to Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth—the 
genera! absence of timber in every part of the country through 
which they travelled The disappearance of timber in Scotland 
had been a gradual process, which we could trace in the 
successive statutes passed for its preservation Writing in 
1617, the year of James VI.s visit to his native kingdom, 
Sir Anthony Weldon declared that Judas could not have found 
a tree in Scotland oh which to hang himself. But this 
was only one of the senseless gibes of that splenetic southron. 
It was true that throughout the southern half of the country 
wood was so scarce as to give its distinctive character to the 
landscape, but even in the time of Mary, trees were not so 
absolutely non-existent as Weldon would have us believe. 
Successive Acts of Parliament had made it compulsory for 
landlords to rear plantations in the immediate neighbourhood 
of their seats, and we had the testimony of visitors that such 
plantations were frequently to be seen, especially in Fife and 
the Lothians. Besides the general absence of wood in the 
Lowlands, there were other features in the landscape which dis- 
tinguished the Scotland of the sixteenth century from the 
Scotland of to-day. Everywhere there were numerous mosses, 
lochans, and even lochs which have long since disappeared, 
and the disappearance of which had materially altered the 
general aspect of the country. It was in consequence of the 
numerous mosses and waters in the flat country that the slopes 
of the hills were so generally cultivated by the Scots—a custom 
which the southern visitors regarded as one of the peculiarities 
of our remarkable country. Another peculiarity which struck the 
English visitor to Scotland in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the total absence of enclosures or fences throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. We should be greatly 
mistaken if we imagined the Scotland of Queen Mary to have 
been a land of swamps and stony wildernesses, which knew not 
the diligent hand of man. Even by the reign of David I. we 
know that the process of bringing the land under cultivation 
! had been strenuously begun, and from his day onward legisla- 
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tion and private enterprise had gone hand in hand in prose- 
cuting the good work. 
of its most productive districts adjoined its “old enemy of 
England.” Crossing the Tweed, the invading host could at 
once begin its work of devastation, for the Merse, though 
excelled in fertility by certain other parts of the country, reared 
abundant crops of oats and barley. When the enemy chose to 
enter the country by Teviotdale rather than the Merse a still 
richer spoil awaited him, as he could then overrun the culti- 
vated lands of the great abbeys of Kelso, Jedburgh and 
Melrose. But it was when the invader made his way into 
Lothian that he could satisfy his rapacity to the full, since, 
according to contemporary testimony, it was “the chief of the 
provinces of Scotland by the plentifulness of its ground and by 
the decking and apparelling of its houses and the fairness of 
their building.” In Tweeddale the number of sheep that fed 
on its hills extorted the admiration of strangers, single sheep- 
owners possessing as many as five hundred or even a 
thousand. Nithsdale was another of the fertile districts in the 
south of Scotland that presented a tempting spoil for the 
invader. 
army found luxuriant quarters, but it filled its place in 
the national economy by supplying the Lowlands with 
cattle and ponies and eels. 
is described even in the fifteenth century as “that country 
plentiful and fair,” and Clydesdale was named “the paradise of 
Scotland.” Fife, according to the testimony of natives and 
strangers, was'a veritable Land of Goshen—Mary of Lorrain 
declaring that she had nowhere else seen “so many good faces 
in so little room” From the earliest period of which we have 
record the Carse of Gowrie had been cultivated like a garden, 
and had been called “the youngest sister of Piedmont.” To 
the fertility of Angus and the Mearns there is concurrent 
testimony, at least from the fifteenth century. 
of the country it was Moray that had the greatest name for the 
fecundity of its soil and its high cultivation, and when strangers 
visited Scotland they were told that they must go to Moray to 
see what the country could produce. From a contemporary 
description of the western islands their present inhabitants 
might be justified in regarding the sixteenth century as the 
golden age of their country. From the general survey that had 
been given it might be inferred that the most fertile parts of 
the country now under cultivation were largely under cultiva- 
tion in the time of Mary The principal crops reared were 
oats, barley, wheat, hemp and lint. English visitors were 
impressed by the fact that Scotland was a corn-prowing 
country. Fruits had been reared from the early Middle Ages 
in Scotland, but this had been mainly in connection with the 
religious houses. At the close of the sixteenth century a 
friendly observer had said “that of flowers or fruit there are 
little or none in Scotland,” and it was not till the close of the 
following century that fruit-growing became a more general 
industry. 


IMIG 


Having described the general appearance of Scotland, Mr. 
Brown said they would now glance at the villages and towns 
—specially noting the peculiarities that struck the traveller 
from other countries. A Pomeranian noble who visited Scot- 
land in the sixteenth century had noted that “the Scottish 
villages looked very poor, the houses having stone walls not as 
high as a man, upon which the roofs were erected and covered 
with sod.” Another visitor about the same period described a 
typical abode in a Scottish village as built of “one course of 
stones, another of sods of earth, and with a door made of 
wicker rods.” Englishmen spoke contemptuously of the 
houses in Scottish villages, but the Spaniards, who visited 
England in the reign of Mary Tudor, spoke with equal con- 
tempt of the houses of the English peasantry, which they 
described as being made of “ sticks and dirt.” The Spaniards had 
expressed their surprise that the English peasant, who lived in 
such a wretched hovel, could afford to feed so well, and we had 
a similar testimony from foreigners as to the fare of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Scotland Satisfactory evidence would 
seem to show that the condition of the Scottish peasantry in 
the time of Mary compared favourably with that of the same 
class in France and Germany. The towns of Scotland ap- 
peared to have made a more’ favourable impression on 
strangers than the villages. One peculiarity of Scottish towns 
had struck all strangers—the absence of walls of defence. 
Native writers had explained their absence by saying that the 
Scots were too brave a nation to need them, but this flattering 
explanation was not borne out by facts. The real reason tor 
the absence of walls in Scotland was the expense of construct- 
ing and maintaining them. Perth was the only town in Scot- 
land that possessed defences after the manner of continental 
cities. As some bulwarks were necessary, however, both for 
fiscal purposes and purposes of defence, the Scottish towns had 
to be content with dykes instead of walls, which, however, but 
inefficiently served their object. Generally they were of the 


{most rickety description, and were constantly under 


Galloway was not a county where an English | 


The district of Kyle, in Ayrshire, | 


But of all parts | 


It was unlucky for Scotland that some | 


_ order :—Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, St. Ane: 


| bridges was considered an even more pious work thait 


After Flodden a hasty attempt was made to surround Edi 
with a stronger lineof defence than it had hitherto possesse 
all through the sixteenth century there were renewed 

construct a wall that would effectually serve the desired pur 
but the town records showed that the work was never sat 
torilyaccomplished. The best known description of Scottish; 
in the sixteenth century was that of Pedro de Ayala, the 
sentative of Ferdinand and Isabella at the Court of 7 
Ayala’s description, however, must be taken with some re} 
Thus it was not strictly true that all the houses in Sc}. 
towns were built of hewn stone, nor was it true that they/e 
generally provided with glass windows. From such de}; 
uons as we possessed of Scottish towns in the time of |g 
it seemed that some of them had not improved in appeain 
since her day. Glasgow, which held only the eleventh |g 
in point of taxable value, was generally considered the }c 
beautiful of all the Scottish towns, while Edinburgh impr's 
the stranger as the most striking and peculiar It wat 
length, spaciousness and cleanness of the thoroughfare ey\p 
ing from Holyrood to the Castle that specially arreste|} 
attention, but he also admired the “plain and fruitful fies 
corn” to the north and south of the city, and Holyrood x 
abounding with “hares, conies and deer.” On the other jr 
the inhabitants of the city were described as a “sluttish, \s 
and slothful people.” It was impossible to determine 
precision the population of the whole country, or of its dif 
towns. We should -probably not be far from the mark,o 
ever, in estimating the whole population at about 50 
Edinburgh might have contained about 30,000 inhabin 
Aberdeen at the close of the sixteenth century had about / 
at the same date the adult population of Glasgow was jc 
2,250. Wehad more exact data for determining the reti 
wealth and national importance of the towns. From supe 
sive tables of taxation drawn up in Mary’s reign we ascertn 
the contributions from the different burghs, and fromtl 
evidence we could arrange the principal towns in the follci 


and Haddington, Cupar-Fife and Montrose, Stirling, \) 
Glasgow, Brechin, Dumfries, Inverness and Linlithgoy 
we left out Dundee, Aberdeen and Perth, Edinburgh 0 
tributed as much as all the other towns taken togia 
In Mary’s reign the clergy contributed a half, the bo 
a third, and the burgh a fifth to the national al 
Owing to the nature of the country, communic 
between the different parts of Scotland was atte 
with greater difficulties than elsewhere. From the x 
Middle Ages, however, many public highways had exte 
Highways ran from Berwick to Inverness, and from Gally 
through Ayr, passing through Lanark to Edinburgh. (: 
domains, lay and secular, lay the obligation of the tro 
necessitas, which involved the maintenance of roads, brg 
and fortifications. But this obligation had always bee}! 
perfectly fulfilled, with the result that in Scotland, as in I 
countries, the roads were impassable at certain seasons ¢ 
year. Yet an English visitor to Scotland had said tha 
highways there were “tolerably good, which was the gri 
comfort a traveller met in that country.” The buildiy 


t 
t 
( 


making of roads, and it was by ecclesiastics that the \ 
important bridges were erected. It was incumben | 
neighbouring proprietors to build and maintain bridges aiv 
as to make and repair roads, but this obligation wasil 
perfunctorily fulfilled, with the result that most of the brg 
in the country were in permanent disrepair. One of ows 
knavish classes in the community were the ferrymen, afi! 
whom, in Scotland as in other countries, the Legislature vi 
passed laws to protect the lieges from their extortion, Pi: 
ment did its best to encourage the establishment of hoste! 
but for two reasons its enactments had not much eC 
travellers were few, and when Scotsmen did travel they wi 
the habit of taking up their quarters with their kinsfolk. 
great war.derers of the time were the beggars, who must 
made up little less than a fourth or a filth of the popul: 
and who, from the terms of the various statutes dir't 
against them, might be compared to an invading host takir | 
free quarters in an enemy’s country. [t had to be remem 
however, that the “plague of beggars” was not confin 
Scotland; in England the “valiant beggar” was as frece 
and as formidable a personage as the “sturdy beggat 
Scotland. Travel by sea was attended by still greater § 
and discomforts than by land. The rascality of cus?! 
house cfficers, the squalor aboard the boat, and the teri’ 
pirates, as Erasmus had testified, made a crossing tc 
Continent a nightmare to haunt the memory Even in 
of general peace the seas swarmed with pirates, anda v | 
at all times was a veritable running of the gauntlet. 
the Earl of Bothwell, after casting his last die at Car 
betook himself to the trade of pirate, he was but follow 
common and profitable calling of his time. bas 
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Mee III. 
‘nhis third lecture Professor Hume Brown said they would 
take a closer glimpse of the conditions under which 
)j2n Mary’s subjects lived their lives and carried through 
| revolution which involved such a complete breach with the 

and changed the destinies of the kingdom. It was in the 
11s that the most intense life of the nation was concentrated, 
it was by the towns that the breach with the old religion 
»| mainly effected. It was to the life of the towns, therefore, 
( attention would for the most part be directed in the 
iining lectures of the course. A glance, however, must be 
ato the conditions of life in the country, at the various 
jes of society who made up its inhabitants, and at any new 
elopments that distinguished the reign of Mary The 
al lord of the sixteenth century still kept up most of the 
,sements of his ancestors, but he had acquired some other 
ss and accomplishments besides. The spread of education 
i followed the revival of learning had affected the nobility 

ell as other classes of the community. A Scottish noble 
he sixteenth century, and especially of its latter half, could 
clonger glory in the ignorance of a Bell-the-Cat, and, 
: int of fact, the lords who played a leading part in the 
31 of Mary generally possessed all the attainments re- 
vite for the new statecraft and diplomacy. Most of 
11 still continued to live in the grim abodes of their 
,ers, but they had begun to deck their apartments, to 
jish their tables, and to adorn their persons in a fashion 
\‘h had been unknown to their ancestors; and the same 
tige had passed over the manners of the lesser barons and 
¢ry. But the most notable change in the upper classes was 
- found in their increasing desire for a more social life 
1 had satisfied their fathers. It now became a common 
Lom for baron and laird, and even bishop, to take up their 
jJence in the nearest village or burgh and settle there with 
i household for a considerable portion of the year The 
Jislature vainly endeavoured to check this custom, to the 
inuance of which they must partly ascribe the genial rela- 
5 which subsequently subsisted between the different social 
j2rs in the country. An important change had to be noted 
ie condition of the tenants of the greater and lesser barons 
the beginning of the sixteenth century John Major had 
y-essed his regret that the landlords would not let their 
Is in perpetuity, but by that date this practice had already 
jun, and in Mary’s reign it had become general Though 
jnded by some disadvantages, the tenure by feu-farm was 
(ally in the interest of the landlord and tenant. Secure in 
!rholdings, all that was wanting to the farmers asa class was 
troved husbandry, but the day was yet far off when 
j roved methods of tillage were to convert the inferiority of 
] soil into a stimulus for enterprise and skill. In Sir David 
Jidsay’s “ Satire of the Three Estates” we hada vivid sketch 
) he class of cottars in the portrayal of pauper From that 
| cription we were led to believe that but for the extortions 
heir superiors the cottars as a class contrived to live with 
(rable comfort on their single field with their one horse and 
) or three cows. Still, the condition of the poorer tillers of 
l soil was such that they had begun to look with longing 
1s to the towns, and by the period of Mary’s reign the im- 
jration from country to town had already begun The 
(ns in the time of Mary, however, did not throw open their 
es to all and sundry, but guarded themselves by conditions 
j\ch kept outsiders at arm’s length. What these conditions 


: would afterwards be described, but meantime they might 
| 


| to realise what a Scottish town in the time of Mary was 
i, In this attempt it must of course be only the general 
je they could have before them. Even under the rigid 
iformity imposed by Medizeval conceptions of society and 
} individual there was abundant scope for national and even 
(al differentiation In approaching any town they should 
[ within its precincts when still at some distance from 
| town itself, for it was a peculiarity of Scottish as 
tinguished from English towns that they owned a con- 
erable extent of land in their immediate neighbour- 
od. At any time between sunrise and sunset they would 
‘e the numbers of cattle and sheep browsing on the town 
mon—the one detachment under the charge of the town 
(vherd, the other under that of his fellow, the shepherd. for 
the case of Jarger communities one herd was found insuf- 
€nt to look after the whole stock. In the moss, which was 
wise the town property, men and women might be seen at 
| rk digging and stacking peats for the general supply in the 
uing winter, and in the town warren and fishings there 
uld be similar signs of activity Passing through the midst 


the “town acres” they should arrive at the town gate, | 


er€, as likely as not, they should find its guardians «sleep 
it were early morning when they set foot in the town, their 
*s would be greeted by the sound of the “ swesch,” or drum, 
ich Summoned the inhabitants to their daily avocations. 
it if their ears were thus pleasantly greeted, it would be 
lerwise with their senses of sight and smell, for except it 
r€ a Sunday morning there would be pungent exhalations 


from the multitudinous middens and the equally numerous 
pig-styes. As they entered the town they should have a vivid 
impression that it was in a general state of dilapidation, 
though it had to be noted that in many English towns of 
the period the same state of things prevailed. Among 
the edifices that would specially attract their attention 
would be the parish church with its burying-ground, the 
latter being the favourite haunt of all the town beggars, the 
general grazing-ground, the place into which superabundant 
refuse could most readily be shot. At an earlier period the 
church had been not only the centre of religious life, but the 
centre of the social, civic and political life as well. Owing to 
the erection of tolbooths, however, the church had ceased to be 
the common meeting-place for the transaction of business, 
public and private, though it was still frequented more “for 
malice ard mischief than for God’s service.” Progress through 
the streets of the town would be attended with considerable 
difficulties, at once from the numerous dust-heaps, the roving 
swine and the spacious gutter, sufficiently broad and deep to 
form the common sewer of the community. A striking feature 
in the vista of the street would be the numerous projections from 
the main buildings, consisting of outside stairs and the wooden 
shops of the various tradespeople. Two prominent objects would 
not fail to attract their attention—the town cross and the tron or 
weighing-beam, the one the symbol of the spiritual, the other of 
the material life of the inhabitants The tolbooth would also 
call for note, for by the time of Mary tolbooths were to be 
found in all the more important Scottish burghs, and, like the 
churches of the Middle Ages, were put to curiously miscel- 
laneous uses_ Behind the main street they should discover a 
succession of houses with the invariable forestair, and behind 
each the yard or garden, in which flourished the universab 
“kale,” occasionally a little corn and even a solitary tree. 
Progress through the town had its risks by day, but by night 
these risks were considerably increased by the feeble illumina- 
tion even of the principal thoroughfares. It was a stringent 
regulation that every booth and forestair should be lighted 
with a lamp, and that every passenger after nightfali should 
carry a light on pain of being housed in the Netherhole ; but 
these regulations were systematically disregarded. Asa general 
rule, however, after ten o’clock of a winter’s night the solitude 
of the streets was only broken by the tramp of the watch as. 
they went their rounds through the slumbering town. 


HISTORIG HOUSES. 


HE historical records and buildings committee of the 
London County Council report that they have had 
under further consideration the question of indicating by 
means of memorial tablets houses of historical interest in 
London, and that they considered the following three houses 
worthy of commemoration, namely—(1) No. 56 Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place, a residence of Sir J Herschel, the 
astronomer ; (2) No 1 Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place, a 
residence of Charles Dickens ; and (3) No. 12 Clarges Street, 
Piccadilly, a residence of Edmund Kean, theactor. They had 
carefully verified the facts connected with the houses in 
question, and had also in each case obtained the necessary 
consent of the ground landlords and the lessees to the erection 
of the memorial tablets. They accordingly recommend that 
the three tablets be immediately placed in position. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

VISIT by the members of this Association was paid on 

the 16th inst. to the new nurses’ home in connection 

with Cork Street hospital. A very fair muster of members 
turned up for the occasion, including Mr. C. H. Ashworth (the 
president) and Mr. J H. Webb (the hon secretary of the visits 
committee). The visitors were received by the architect to the 
building (Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R.H A_), who, having exhibited 
the drawings and made a brief explanatory statement, after- 
wards conducted them through it, pointing out the various 
objects of interest therein. The new home is very advan- 
tageously situated opposite the hospital, with Cork Street 
intervening. The main front enjoys a sunny aspect, 
overlooking a lawn of considerable extent bordered by 
trees, which was formerly used as the burying-ground of 
the Society of Friends No interments, however, have taken 
place there for nearly half a century, and it will shortly be 
transformed into a verdant garden for the rest: and refresh- 
ment of the inmates after their arduous duties at the hospital. 
Accommodation is provided in the building for about fifty 
nurses, each having a separate bedroom, while large, airy day- 
rooms occupy the ground storey. The floors, partitions, &c., 
are fireproof throughout, and an external wrought-iron stair- 
case is provided for emergencies. The entire building is 
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heated. by hot water, and electric lighting has been adopted. 
The sanitary wing, which is connected with the main building 
only bya corridor having cross ventilation, is fitted with the 
most approved type of baths, lavatory basins, &c. The build- 
ing and sanitary contractors respectively are Messrs 
H. & J. Martin and Mr. H. MacGarvey, both of whom have 
given great satisfaction, while. Mr. Hynes, the clerk of works, 
efficiently discharged the duties of his office The hospital 
committee will require a further sum of 3,000/. to enable them 
to discharge the debt which will be incurred by the erection 
and-furnishing of this building.. We trust there will be no 
difficulty experienced in obtaining the necessary funds for this 
purpose. 


NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


LTHOUGH not embodied in their report, the Treasury 
committee which has just reported on art matters in 
Scotland had under consideration the question of a site for the 
suggested new National Gallery. One site which, it is under- 
stood, was spoken of is that occupied by the Royal High 
School, at the foot of Calton Hill; and it is understood that 
inquiries were made as to the adaptability of the school build- 
ings to the purposes of a National Gallery. These, it is 
believed, were satisfactory The matter was not carried 
further than inquiry, but it is understood that members of the 
Board of Manufactures and the Treasury committee had 
before them the result of measurements made by Mr 
‘“Lippolyte Blanc, R.S.A, of both the High School and the 
present National Gallery buildings at the Mound. It appears 
that the superficial floor space of the whole building at the 
Mound in which the National Gallery and the Royal Scottish 
Academy are housed is 12,490 feet, while the floor area of the 
main buildings of the Royal High School, with its fine central 
hall, amounts to 13,914 feet The gymnasium recently built 
has a floor space of 8,896 superficial feet, so that between them 
the floor space is 22,810 superficial feet, as against 12,490 for 
the National and Royal Scottish Academy Galleries, an increase 
of over 9,009 feet. There are-also at the Royal High School 
other buildings, which give an additional area of 2,346 feet, 
which might be suitable for minor exhibitions ; and there are 
possibilities of extension of the main building, without in any 
way destroying its beautiful architectural features, which would 
give 3,000 to 4,000 additional superficial feet of space. Built 
in 1829 from designs by Thomas Hamilton, the High 
School has always been considered one of the most perfect 
Classical edifices in the country, so that from an artistic point 
of view the buildings on their splendid situation would be per- 
fectly suitable for a National Gallery of the arts. The Royal 
High School, which was originally the property of the Corpora- 
tion, is now vested in the School Board ; and should anything 
come of the proposal, which it is evident will be discussed, to 
acquire it for a National Gallery, the educational interests 
which it now serves would, of course, have to be duly considered 
and conserved. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR THURSTON. 


@)*= of the authorities on the strength of materials whose con- 

clusions were accepted in Europe was Robert H. Thurston, 
who died suddenly on the 25th ult The circumstances were 
particularly sad It was his sixty-fourth birthday and his wife 
had arranged an informal dinner to celebrate the occasion, to 
which Andrew D White, Dean Huffcut, Joseph C. Hendrix 
and Professor Hewett were invited. While waiting for these 
old friends and fellow-workers for the good of Cornell, he sud- 
denly fell asleep and never awoke, for heart failure carried him 
away almost instantaneously. 

Dr. Thurston, according to the Ezginecring Record, came 
from a family prominent in mechanical work in New England. 
Soon after graduating from Brown University in 1859, he 
entered the service of his father’s firm, Thurston, Green & 
Co, of Providence, and there obtained that intimate prac- 
tical knowledge of engine building which distinguished him 
throughout his life. On the outbreak of the civil war he joined 
the engineering branch of the navy and served with such dis- 
tinction that at its close he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy at the Naval Academy, where he remained until 
June 1871. 

In that year he was called to the chair of engineering at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, where the late Dr. Morton was 
gathering together a small group of eminent men, which has 
probably never been excelled since.! Stevens Institute became 
a training school for professors as well as students, and the work 
Dr Thurston did there soon made him famous. Not only did 
he turn out students well grounded in those subjects which he 
taught, but he also, through’ his abundant energy, attracted the 
attention of manufacturers: throughout the country to the im- 
portant work the school was carrying on. A demand soon 
arose for graduates of the school, which was largely due tovhis 
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business shrewdness in advertising, in a legitim ; 
was being done, During this period hei guceeaieae 
write many papers and to serve on the United States Scientit. 
the United States Commission to investigateithe cause 
boiler explosions and a similar commission to test metals. __ 
In 1885 he severed his connection with Stevens Institute a 
become the director of Sibley College at Cornell Universit 
Hon. Andrew D. White, president of the university: at th, 
time, has made the following statement concerning I 
Thurston’s connection with the College:—“Up to that tin 
everything had been tentative ; there had been in that deépay 
ment excellent professors and thoroughly good instructors, b 
a College of Mechanical Arts was, in those) days, an entire 
new thing. What the demands upon it, were to be no o. 
could say ; it was all an experiment. There. were differenc, 
of opinion as regarded both the theory qf such an institutir 
and the practice which it was to adopt. There was much | 
certainty and even discouragement in the Board of Truste 
regarding it when, discussing the matter with Profess: 
Thurston, then of the Stevens Institute at Hoboken, I found : 
was willing to come to us and accept the whole responsibil): 
of Sibley College provided the proper power.and support we: 
given him. He was immediately called to the position and | 
first meeting with the Trustees greatly encouraged us all Wy, 
Hiram Sibley, who had already shown himself very genero. 


| to the College, made increasing donations; men eminent | 


mechanical engineering throughout the country began to ta; 
an interest in it; a large number of the foremost of them car; 
and delivered lectures; the student body grew steadily a| 
rapidly ; the faculty was increased in numbers to meet tl; 
new demand and the prosperity which: thus began has be, 
continued from that day to this. While giving ‘full honour } 
his associates, it is not too much to say that this wonder'| 
result which we now see has been due mainly to Direct: 
Thurston’s power of organisation, his knqwledge of the whe 
field to be covered, his skill as a teacher, and. a certain powr 
which he developed in a remarkable degree to prevent or) 
allay all friction and difficulties between departments | 
individuals. In addition to these qualities should be Feironl 
the high standing in his profession which enabled him to enlt 
its leaders in the work of Sibley College, and his amazi; 
ability in work, which was a perpetual surprise.to all” 
When Dr. Thurston took hold of Sibley College it bac. 
register of sixty students, to-day it has nearly a thousand. t 
is doubtful if such a record has ever been made by ay 
technical school which confines its coursesi of instruction 
mechanical and electrical branches solely... Dr. . Thurstos 
reports to the university president concerning the needs of 5 
College were startling at times, owing to the ‘absolute freeda 
with which he criticised the way the Trustees supported it, t 
is in this fearlessness that is doubtless to be found the secretf 
his great success in securing the co-operation of the governs 
of the university. No one can read these reports witht 
feeling absolutely certain that the man who wrote. them \s 
thinking wholly of his College and not at, all. of self. 
Thurston has been accused of pushing himself to the front, It 
this is not true ; while he occupied a foremost place in méey 
gatherings of engineers and of business men, he did so solelys 
the representative of a great mechanical college © 
The remarkable literary output achieved by Dr. Thurs! 
has caused astonishment to those acquainted with his work 1 
other directions. His “ Materials of Engineering,” “ Hist: 
of the Steam Engine,” ‘Manual of Steam Boilers” al 
“ Manual of the Steam Engine” are probably his most notae 
works, but his books number about twenty volumes and s 
papers before technical societies and in the scientific press © 
nearly three hundred in number. One reason for this rema- 
able fertility in literary work is to be found: in the method 
habits of Dr. Thurston. His daily work moved ewith the p 
cision of a machine He spent so much time over each dij. 
At his home certain hours were devoted to- writing, and as‘ 
early learned the use of a typewriting machine and was able 
turn out copy at a far faster rate than with.a pen che was ai 
to accomplish what many men would consider impossible. 
He invented many pieces of apparatus, introduced imprc? 
ments in the steam engine and conducted elaborate resea® 
work for which special machines had to be designed. He |: 
one of the pioneer investigators of the properties of alloys, " 
studies of friction and lubrication are known everywhere, i 
his appreciation, of the importance of experimental yee 
in engineering subjects led to the organisation 1 1872 of 
now famous engineering research laboratory of the Co i 
His knowledge in the department of: steam engineering 
for him many years ago an international reputation. a i 
thus busily engaged in professional work both for the 5 
and of a national character, he found time to perform the oe 
of a true citizen He was an alderman of Ithaca for a 
years, and only r cently resigned his membership in the i 
Board for that city, No one ever came to him for a oh 
was turned away without receiving the best thought of a gt 
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‘ticeable in any gathering for the remarkable energy which 
5 appearance clearly indicated He was a born leader, and 
éngineering profession has great reason to be thankful that 
is quality of leadership was exercised for its good, rather 
an in some other field. ; i 

It is proposed to commemorate his works. at Cornell.in a 
ting manner. President Schurman has indicated its nature 
follows :—“ His last letter to me—written on October 20-—was 
the subject of a large and costly new hall or laboratory for 
bley:College, now greatly overcrowded. I propose that the 
j students, alumni and friends of Sibley College and of the 
iversity undertake the erection of this memorial to our much 
mented friend. The building should be called Thurston 
all”. In view of all the good work done by this eminent 
gineer and broad spirited citizen, it is to be hoped that not 
lyComell graduates but also the many men and corporations 
y0 have received the benefit of his advice will unite in making 
is building a structure worthy of the man honoured. 


| 
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A RELIC OF OLD LIVERPOOL. 


\URING the, excavations which are now taking place at 
iB, the upper end of South Castle Street, near Redcross 
treet, a,portion ofa large vault built into the solid rock has 
‘gen laid bare. The close proximity to the site of the Castle 
f Liverpool naturally at first suggested to those in charge of 
ie work, says the Liverpool Courier, that this vault might 
‘ave formed at one time part of the cellars of the Castle. Not 
ishing to destroy any important traces of ancient Liverpool, 
ie city engineer (Mr. Brodie) made inquiries on the subject, 
‘ad entered into communication with Mr. W. Fergusson 
evine, of Liverpool, hon. secretary of the Historic Society of 
vancashire and Cheshire, to whom we are indebted for the 
jlowing interesting information :— 

The vault in. question, Mr. Irvine points out, lies too far 
‘outh to have formed part of the old Castle cellars ; in fact, 
‘he southern edge of the moat ran across Derby Square pro- 
Jably to or 12 yards to the north of the present excavation. 
\\n examination of Perry’s map of Liverpool (1769) shows that 
‘t that date the fish market was located on the site of this 
jiscovery, and in its centre stood a structure known for many 
earsas Tarleton’s Obelisk. This obelisk was a sort of glorified 
ywn’s pump put there during the year in which John Tarleton 
‘as mayor (1764),.and at his suggestion, for the purpose of 
‘eeping a constant supply of water for scouring and flushing 
ae fish market and stalls. 

In “Gregson’s Fragments” (Harland’s edition, p 160) an 

‘ccount is given of this pump, and the statement is made that 
Ihe cistern which supplied the pump was fed by the rain-water 
collected on the roof of St. George’s Church. It is obvious 
‘hat such an intermittent source of supply would necessitate 
vonsiderable storage capacity, so that it. is not surprising to 
ind that this cistern, which is now being unearthed, is a large 
line, Only a portion has been excavated, but there are indica- 
ions that as much more still lies buried under the roadway 
)pposite Old Castle Buildings. If confirmation were needed 
of this explanation of the original use to which the structure 
\vas put, it is found in the fact that the city engineer reports 
‘nding at the base of the central pier of masonry an outlet 
‘rom the tank running up the centre of the pier, and evidently 
ommunicating with an iron pipe still 2 s¢¢, which was no 
loubt the original suction pipe of the pump. 
_ Though the discovery is not of great importance, it is in- 
‘eresting to know of this relic of Liverpool in the days when 
he town was dependent upon such curious devices as this in 
order: to supplement the totally inadequate water supply 
erived:from wells and local springs. To all interested in the 
‘telics of the old: city it will no doubt be a welcome item of 
ews that a suggestion from the Historic Society to mark the 
site of some portion of the old Castle in a permanent manner 
has been-favourably received by the City Council, and the 
question of the way, in which this can best be done is now re- 
ceiving consideration. : 


| it . 
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| The German Ambassador sent a letter to the housing 
committee of the Liverpool Corporation, intimating that the 
Kaiser had noted the visit to Liverpool of the Princess Louise 
‘to lay the foundation-stone of a block of municipal dwellings 
for the poor. The letter proceeded :—“ His Majesty, taking a 
great interest in similar projects, has commanded me to ask 
‘the proper authorities kindly to let him have, if possible, some 
designs or plans of the buildings. Under these circumstances 
I should be greatly obliged if you could assist me in the 
matter.” The committee have agreed to forward plans and 
otherdocuments illustrative of the scheme n= in progress in 
Liverpool, the cost of which is estimated at 1 50,0304. 
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TESSERA. 
Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 


HE work of. Wykeham and Waynflete in Winchester 
Cathedral was. continued by Bishop Fox. He added to the 
fund established by Cardinal Beaufort, and determined to give 
a new exterior structure to the choir of Winchester Cathedral. 
Britton conceives that the works erected by him. are the two 
turrets of the eastern extremity of the presbytery of Winchester 
Cathedral, with the magnificent window between them and the 
whole of the ornamental wall over. it, terminating with an . 
elegant tabernacle ornamented by the pelican, his. favourite 
emblem, and containing his statue in stone, &c. His own 
chantry is a masterpiece ofits kind. Of the architectural 
works of this bishop, Dr. Milner, his biographer, says we - 
cannot fail in particular of admiring the vast but well-propor- 
tioned and ornamented arched windows which surround the 
eastern part of the cathedral at Winchester and give light to 
this sanctuary ; the bold and airy flying buttresses that stretch 
over the side aisles support the upper walls; the rich open 
battlements which surmount these walls, and the elegant sweep 
that contracts them to the size of the great eastern window ; 
the two gorgeous canopies which crown the extreme turrets, 
and the profusion of elegant carved work that covers the whole 
east front, tapering up to a point where we view the breathing 
statue of the pious founder, resting upon his chosen emblem, 
the pelican. Ina word, neglected and mutilated as this work 
has been during the course of three centuries, it: still warrants 
us to assert that, if the whole cathedral had been finished in 
the style of this portion of it, the whole island, and perhaps all 
Europe, could not have exhibited a Gothic structure to equal it. 
Britton seems to think that this prelate built Bath and Wells 
cathedrals. There is a singular passage in Speed, which 
seems to transfer the credit of the design of King Henry VII.’s 
Chapel to the King himself and Bishop Fox. After speaking 
of the Savoy Hospital and the six religious houses built by 
Henry VII., he says :—“ Of his (Henry VII.’s) building also 
was Richmond Palace (built in the Burgundian style, according 
to Dallaway) and that most beautiful peece, the chappel at 
Westminster, which forms of more curious and exquisite 
building he and Bishop Fox (as it is reported) learned in 
France, and thence brought with them to England.” This 
peculiar architecturg (the Burgundian) was effectually promoted 
by Henry VII., whose enormous wealth enabled him to under- 
take the most sumptuous buildings; and in most instances his 
avarice directed that they should not be paid for till after his 
death. By his executors, in the early part of his son’s reign, 
the chapels of Westminster, King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Windsor were completed. King Henry VIII. contributed 
nothing. Bishop Fox died in 1528. 


The Ancient Theatre. 


Goethe has observed that the ancients were to the moderns 
what a remarkably clever and intelligent child is compared 
with an adult of common understanding. Superior as his 
intuitive faculties may be, he is, and must be, inferior to the 
man in knowledge, for a few grains sown in the most fertile 
soil will not produce an abundant harvest. This childish 
inexperience manifests itself to us in almost all that the 
ancients have left us. Let us examine their theatres, for 
instance, and how ill do we there find the means adapted to 
the end? So long, indeed, as the drama was considered rather 
a popular religious solemnity than a scenic representation of 
real life, the utter want of anything like illusion could not have 
been prejudicial, imitation being entirely out of the question ; 
but invention and improvement in dramatic exhibition certainly 
did not keep pace with the advance of the drama_itself—that 
is, in a literary point of view, for in other respects its progress 
was exceedingly limited, and the business of the scene con- 
tinued to be confined almost to monologues and dialogues that 
would either send an English audience to sleep or rouse them 
so vehemently that the manager would be apprehensive of his 
house falling about his ears Without having recourse to 
translations of the Grecian tragedians, the mere English reader 
may derive a tolerable idea of this—we had almost said som- 
niferous—form of the drama from Milton’s ‘“Comus” or 
Johnson’s “Irene.” When an audience could tolerate a 
chronicle from the mouth of an actor by way of exposition of 
the story of the piece, they might easily put up with other 
incongruities by wholesale, and be content to draw very largely 
upon their imagination to furnish out all the accessories indis- 
pensable to scenic effect. It has been asserted by some that 
the ancients were not unacquainted with the use of theatrical 
mechanism and stage properties, yet, although their pieces. 
occasionally required ;something of the kind, we may fairly 
doubt whether they had made even a tolerab'e degree of pro- 
ficiency in scenic decoration, it being evident that the stage 
was not at all adapted to change of scenery in any part of it. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Deus ev machina was only a 
fellow let down ina sort of basket by ropes, which might be 
sufficiently substantial without thereby diminishing the illusion ' 
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or offending the eyes of the spectator. Illusion, in fact, must 
have been entirely out of the question where the performance 
was by daylight and in the open air, and when above and 
‘béyond the scene the audience could view the actual trees and 
hills, or other objects surrounding the theatre. There does 
not appear to have been the least attention paid to what may 
be called the background and perspective of the picture ; while 
the casualties of daylight, and the impossibility of preventing 
some part of the stage being obscured by shadow, must have 
tended very materially to destroy the illusion, and would have 
xendered painted scenery inapplicable, even had its manage- 
ment been understood. Palladio’s Olympic Theatre at Vicenza 
has been extolled as a perfect model of an ancient one: it 
‘certainly exhibits all the inconvenience and defects of its 
‘prototype, and is so far an argument decidedly in favour of the 
superior contrivance shown in a modern playhouse Never- 
theless, in speaking of the stage and permanent scene of 
‘columns, the Italian’s biographers and critics have indulged in 
the most hyperbolic praise, and actually seemed at a loss for 
‘superlatives to express their admiration. The sad and sober 
truth is that this piece of decoration, whether designed by 
Palladio himself or by Scamozzi, is quite a burlesque of archi- 
tecture, a mass of unmeaning nonsense and bad taste. 


Sixteenth-century Barge-boards. 


Wooden gables were usually more profusely ornamented 
than those of stone, from which they likewise differ materially 
in more than one respect, for in the latter mode of construction 
‘the upper edges of the gable rise above the roof, so as to form 
a slightly elevated ridge; and the face of the gable has seldom 
more ornament than one or two series of inclined mouldings 
resembling those employed for string-courses. Here, on the 
contrary, the edge of the roof rests upon the sloping sides of 
the barge-boards or gable-boards, as they are indifferently 
termed, which form a deep projecting border, and the face of 
which is entirely filled with carving, either. forming some archi- 
tectural pattern or representing foliage, grotesque figures of 
animals and other whimsical shapes. Sometimes these gable- 
‘boards were worked into a species of perforated tracery, and 
the lower or inner edges, instead of being straight, were in- 
‘dented in various ways, either by divers combinations of foils 
and cusps or by a continuous wavy line, by which means a richer 
and more decided effect was produced, together with an air of 
considerably greater lightness and delicacy. Although not a 
universal, the pinnacle was a common ornament of the wooden 
-gable, and this was not unfrequently prolonged downwards till 
it formed a kind of pendant In France this part of the gable 
assumed altogether a different character, for there it was by no 
means unusual to form a vertical post descending from the 
apex where the gable-boards unite, bearing the same relation 
to them that the king-post of a roof does to the principal 
rafters. This was again intersected by a transverse horizontal 
piece, giving it the appearance of a cross, the upright part of 
~which was ornamented with a figure in alto or mezzo relievo, 
above the intersection of the two pieces, and sometimes with a 
-second figure or other carved work below. The faces both of 
the tie-beams and upright studs were also occasionally en- 
riched in a variety of ways, although they were frequently left 
plain even when the gable-boards were remarkably rich, or 
-else the former alone were ornamented, while the studs were 
either left plain or suppressed. It frequently happens, too, that 
neither tie-beams nor studs appear externally. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. W. C. Manning, of Newmarket, has been instructed 
to take out quantities and prepare a specification upon which 
a contract may be taken for the erection of a new stand at the 
‘Brighton race course. The total cost will probably be about 
73,0002, 

The Governors of St. Bartholomew-the-Less will make an 
application to Parliament in the ensuing session for an Act 
authorising them to pull down the church of St Bartholomew- 
the-Less and “to build over and use” its site and also that of 
the adjoining burial-ground. The church in monastic times 
served as a chapel to the hospital. 

The King has sent a donation of 10/7 towards the fund 
‘being raised to complete the payment due on the work of the 
restoration of St Mary’s Churcb, Swaffham Prior, Cambridge- 
shire. The church was reopened for service a year ago. 

The Jury in the Concours de Facades in Paris com- 
menced on Thursday their examination of the 104 buildings 
submitted for the competition. The members consist of four 


architects, MM. Pascal and Charles Girault (members of the | 


Institute Bouvard et Sauger) and five municipal councillors, 
MM. Ernest Caron, Froment-Meurice, Quentin-Bauchart, 
Balli¢re and Chéricux. 


Chichester Market Cross, which is being restored as q 
memorial of the Coronation of King Edward, will soon resume | 
its normal. appearance. Some difficulty is being found in 
obtaining a clock dial in harmony with the structure and yet. 
distinct. 


A Statue of Cervantes is to be erected in Paris, and 
application has been made for a site in the Champs-Elysées, 


Beaux-Arts comprise M. Mounet-Sully, the tragedian: | 
Clauss, architect ; M. Comte, former director of civil buildings: 
> 


National Library. 


The London County Council, for the purpose of the | 


‘The Candidates for the vacant chair in the Académie des 


M_ Charles Normand, archeologist; Dr. Richer, sculptor, | 
medallist and physician ; M. Berger, director of the Exhibition | 
of 1889; M. Leygues, former Minister of Fine Arts: yy, | 
Bouchot, conservator of the department of engravings at the 


early reconstruction on the conduit system of electrical traction 
of the first 22 miles of the Council’s northern tramways and for 
lines in the south, are going to invite tenders for 12,500 tons of 


rails, conductor tees, fastenings, &c., at an estimated cost of | 


go,ooof, An estimate of 13,850/. for the purpose of construct- 
ing new termini at Tooting has been agreed to. 


Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., manufacturers of 
steel joists, &c., have announced a profit of 57,476/. for the 
past year. 

Herr Kamillo Sitte, an architect and writer on art topics 
in Vienna, died on Monday, in his sixtieth year. 
author of the work entitled ‘‘ The Construction of Cities upon 
Artistic Lines,” which has been translated into French and 
English. ag 

A New senior mixed school was opened on Monday at 
West Hampstead for the accommodation of 450 boys and girls 
in the higher standards, together with a special school for about 
sixty mentally defective children. The buildings have cost 
about 18,c02/. and the site nearly 10,co2/, Messrs. Lawrance 
& Sons, the contractors, completed the buildings several weeks 
within the time allowed by the contract. The designs were 
prepared by Mr. Bailey, the architect to the London School 
Board, and the work has been carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. Westcott, the Board’s clerk of works. 


Street, Brighton. 
M. Raffaelli is holding an exhibition in Paris of his works, 


chiefly landscapes, executed by his new process of solid oil- 
His invention is exemplified by other artists, among — 


colours. 
whom are MM. Steinlen, Fritz Thaulau, Chéret, &c. 


The International Art Exhibition in Venice has been 
closed It was visited by about 405,00) people, and the pur- 
chases amounted to 375,000 lire. ; 

The Place formed by the Rues Auber and Scribe, on the 
west side of the Paris Opera House, is henceforth to be known 
as the Place Charles Garnier, and it will indicate the position 
of the architect’s memorial. 

The Canadian Club, of Toronto, has during the past five 


their successors which possess any historical value. 
Dr. Grenfell stated at the last meeting of the Egypt 


excavations in Upper Egypt altogether. The chances of acci- 
excavations were worth undertaking, even if they were prac- 
ticable, unless there was a reasonable prospect of finding 
something important. The Egyptian Delta, from Cairo to the 
Mediterranean, was too damp for the preservation of papyri. 
The Wesleyan Chapel Building Fund have acquired thirty 
sites for building in and near London. Seven churches are 
about to be commenced The Stepney Hall will cost 46,000/. 
An Exhibition of repoussé work in silver will be open next 
week in the Quest Gallery, New Bond Street. The collection 
includes bowls, loving and wine cups, rose-water dishes, confetti 
boxes, mugs, as well as many smaller pieces. ae 
A Bill has passed the Danish legislature for the restoration 
of the castle of Christiansborg, which was destroyed by fire in 
1884 : 
Sheriff Gutbrie, of Glasgow, in a recent judgment in a 
builder’s claim, said “(it might not perhaps be wise in all cases 
_for owners of property to put themselves entirely into the 
hands of their architect, but if they did so, they had themselves 
to blame, and if the architect had exceeded his powers 1n 
d+ ling with contractors who had been allowed, as in this case, 
to suppos ti at his powers were unlimited, the remedy was 
against him and not against the innocent contractor.” 


late of Adelphi House, 
Hazlitt 


Mr. George Evans, ‘urveyor, 
| 10 Duke Street, WC, announces his removal to 24 
| Road, West Kensington, W. 


Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects and surveyors, | 
have removed from 152 North Street to 10 Prince Albert | 


Exploration Fund that another ten years or so would probably | 
see the end of excavations in Egypt for papyri, and indeed of _ 


dental and sporadic finds would remain indefinitely, but no — 


He was the | 


years placed inscribed bronze tablets on ancient buildings or _ 
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| J, OSWALD, Architect. 
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THE nature of the accommodation required in the proposed library 
. : : and residence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 
Architect and Contract Aeporter. _ ScorLanp —Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
invite competitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
—— school buildings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
about 340 pupils. Mr. Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board, 
Elgin. 
_ SELLY OAK.—Dec. 7.—Competitive plans and designs are 
invited for public baths at Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Full 
particulars of the site for the proposed baths, limit of maximum 
expenditure, &c., with copies of sketch plans showing the 
accommodation required, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Urban District Council’s surveyor, Mr. A. W. Cross, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works, Mr. R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield. 

WINDSOR.—Jan. 15 —Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 1/. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
I view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
| yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
| ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
| Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works tn progress in which they 
may be interested. 
" authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
| communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
,espondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
\ spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
| communications. 


=| = -£e SE = eee 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLINGTON.—For rebuilding the Old inn, Allington, 
Wilts. Messrs. John Harding & Sons, architects, Salisbury. 

ALNWICK.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
in Swansfield Park Road, Alnwick. Mr. Temple Wilson, 
architect, Alnwick. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a refuse destructor 
at the electrical-generating station, New Ing Fields, Mr. J, 
H. Craik, town clerk, Town Hall, Batley. 

BIRKDALE.—Dec. 4 —For the erection of a hospital, with 
the necessary isolation houses, administration block and other 
outbuildings at Birkdale, Lancs. Mr. J. F. Keeley, clerk to 
the Urban District Council, Town Hall, Birkdale. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of waiting-room 
and car-shed to accommodate eight cars, &c, Mr. A. W. 
Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of the super- 
structure, internal finishings, &c, of the new university build- 
ings at Bournbrook. Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—For the erection of boundary walls, 
gates, making footpaths, &c., to new cemetery, Evenwood. 
Messrs. Pegg & Farrow, architects, 7 Market Place, Barnard 
Castle. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—Dec. 2.—For the erection of a new 
branch co-operative store at Evenwood. Mr. F. H. Livesay, 
architect, Bishop Auckland. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 1.—For renewing the sanitary appliances 
and other work connected therewith in the main building of 
the workhouse, Elm Grove. Mr. H. S. Reed, Parochial 
Offices, Princes Street. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

4 As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E..C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


)RAY,—Nov. 30.—The committee of Bray Pavilion and 
) er Gardens invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
Jensat Bray. First prize, 30/7; second prize, 15/.; third 
i, 102; with three prizes of 5/7. 5s. each. Messrs. Frank 
clell, Edw. Lee and P. Macdonnell, hon. secretaries, Town 
«\ Bray. 

)RDINGTON.—Feb, 1.—The Urban District Council general 
| oses committee invite designs for new council house and 
> ibrary buildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
i xphanage Roads, Erdington. Premiums of 50/., 30/. and 
will be awarded for the designs placed first, second and 
| respectively. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
{eer and surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 
ONDON.—Dec. 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
(- to erect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
cierne Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
tn the borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
(lans for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
:lerne Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town BRISTOL—Dec. 16.—For alterations and repairs to the 
| Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on ! workhouse at Clutton. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 
-mber 16, General information as to the extent and Norton, Somerset. 


NEW GATALOGUE A239 
JUST READY. 


SOLVED BY : E. a? 


RTEVANT ENGINEERING Go., Lta., | 
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CAIRO.—Feb* 1, 1904—F¥or the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CONSETT.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of eight dwelling- 
houses in Garden Street and Clarendon Street, Consett. Mr. 
E. Huntley, secretary, Consett Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Newmarket Street, Consett 

DODWORTH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction of a brick 
culvert through or under Jand near Keresforth Road, Dodworth, 
Yorks. Mr. George Strutt, surveyor, High Street, Dodworth 

DROXFORD —Nov. 23 —For repairs in the master’s office 
at the workhouse. Mr. Francis Clark, clerk to Guardians, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 

DURHAM.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs of dwelling- 
house at Heworth. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council Buildings, 
Felling, Durham. 

EASTBOURNE.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of a fire-station 
in Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. H. W. Fovargue, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

EVESHAM.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of a building at the 
gasworks, Evesham, for the reception of a sulphate of ammonia 
plant. Mr. Thomas A. Cox, town clerk, Evesham. 

FINCHLEY.—Noy. 25.—For the erection of a small cottage, 
lavatories, &c , at the recreation ground, Long Lane, Finchley. 
Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Council Offices, Church. End, Finchley. 

FULHAM.—Noy. 25 —For terra-cotta bandstand to be 
erected in the South Park. Mr. Francis Wood, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

GALLOWS PLAIN —Dec. 11. — For alterations and addi- 
tional buildings and incidental works connected therewith at 
the isolation hospital, Gallows Plain, near Hertford, Mr. Geo. 
H. Gisby, clerk, Ware, Herts. 

GREENWICH.—-Nov. 39.—For the erection of a mortuary 
with post-mortem room, &c., between Lamb Lane and Church 
Passage, Greenwich. Mr. Alfred Roberts, architect, 18 Nelson 
Street, Greenwich, S E. 

HALIFAX —Nov. 30—For alterations to premises in 
Commercial Street and Old Cock Yard. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, 
architect, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

HALTWHISTLE.—Dec. 9.—For the erection of Board-room 


and offices for the Guardians. Mr. John M, Clark, surveyor, 
Haltwhistle, 


SSS 
HEWORTH —Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs of 
dweiling-house at Hewortb, Durham. Mr. H. Miller, architect, | 
Council Buildings, Felling, Durham, ? 
HORWICH.—Nov. 25.—For the construction of 
reservoir at Marklands, catchwater reservoir on Wil 
the laying of cast-iron pipes, also the construction of sewers 
with manholes, &c. . Mr. Peter Taverner, clerk to Urban 
District Council, Council Offices, Horwich, Lancs, | 
IpswIcH.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a new Out-patients- 
department at the Ipswich and East Suffolk Hospital (Dr. 
Bartlet’s gift). Mr. John S. Corder, architect, Wimbourne 
House, Ipswich. 
IRELAND.—Nov. 24 —For the erection of coastguard. and 
signal stations at Aranmore, county Donegal. Specification 
can be seen at the District Office of Public Works, London- 
derry. 
IRELAND.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a church at 
Murroe, co. Limerick. The Very Rev. J. J. Duan, Murroe. 
KEIGHLEY —Nov. 23.—For additions and alterations. at 
Eastwood schools. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield | 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. | 
KNARESBOROUGH.—Nov. 28.—For the construction of a. 
purifier-house and lime shed. Mr, J. E. Walker, surveyor 
Town Hall, Knaresborough. 


LICHFIELD.— Nov. 27.—For the taking-down of the old | 
houses, stables, walls and outbuildings in Upper St. John 
Street (the site of the proposed workmen’s dwellings), Mr, 
Emerson Brooke, city surveyor, Stowe Street Depdt, Lichfield, 

LIVERPOOL.—Nov. 25 —For the erection of the district 
post office at Bootle, Liverpool, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works, | 
General Post Office, Liverpool. | 

MORLEY —For the erection of St. Francis’s Church and. | 
school, Morley. Rev. F. Mitchell, Westfield Road, Morley. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Noy, 27.—For the erection of a plant. | 
house at the workhouse, Bagthorpe, Nottingham. Mr. G, | 
Muncaster Howard, clerk. 

PENWITHICK —Nov. 24 —For the erection of new Sunday 
school buildings at Penwithick Stents, St. Austell, Cornwall, 


Mr. William J. Jenkins, architect, Bodmin. 


_PLyMoUTH.—Dec. 1 —For the erection of warehouses on | 
Trinity pier, Great Western Docks, Plymouth, for the Great | 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G, K. Mills, secretary, | 
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PopLaR —Dec. 3.—For the erection of library buildings at 
Cubitt Town, Poplar. Mr. C. H. Norton, architect, 14 Bedford 
Row, W.C 

PORTISHEAD.—For the erection of buildings in connection 
_with the Nautical school, Portishead, Bristol (training-ship 
Formidable). Mr, Edward Gabriel, architect, 42 Old Broad 
| Street, London, E C. 
| RADCLIFFE.—Nov. 30—For the erection of butcher’s 
_ premises and manager’s house at Radcliffe. Mr. J. G. Crone, 
_architect, 26 Cloth Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ROCHESTER —Nov. 23 —For alterations to the centre tower 
_of Rochester Cathedral. -Mr. -C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 
, The College, Durham. 

_ SCOTLAND.—Nov. 23 —For the erection of enclosing walls 
and forming a new cemetery at Newmachar, Mr. William 
Buxton, architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of a villa'in For- 
'teath Avenue, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town and 
County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov 27.— For the erection of the proposed new 
generating station and tramcar shed at Kilmarnock. Mr, 
Robert Blackwood, burgh surveyor, Market Bridge, Kilmarnock 
| ScoTLAND.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of a stone lifeboat 
house and stone and concrete slip upon the quay near the site 
of the existing lifeboat house in the harbour of Anstruther, in 
‘the county of Fife. Mr. W. T. Douglas, architect, 15 Victoria 
‘Street, S W. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov 23 —For the erection of sale-shops and 
artisans’ dwellings on surplus land in Snig Hill. Messrs. Gibbs 
& Flockton, architects, 15 St James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD —Dec. 1.—For the erection of a maternity 
hospital at the workhouse Mr. J. R. Wigfull, architect, 
14 Parade Chambers, East Parade, Sheffield, 

STRETFORD.—For reflooring the Stretford Wesleyan day 
school, Edge Lane. Mr. W. A. Rushworth, 1,283 Chester 
‘Road, Stretford. 
| SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of offices near 
the Wheatsheaf tramway depot. Mr. F. E Coates, architect, 

41 Fawcett Street, Sunderland, 

SWADLINCOTE —Nov. 25 —For the erection of a boundary 
wall 319 feet long by 6 feec high, with necessary foundations, 
Mr. W. A. Musson, clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 


SWANAGE —Nov. 30.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall along Shore Road, Swanage, Dorset. Mr. Thomas Randall, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Swanage. 


THORNHILL.—Nov. 23 —For pulling-down and rebuilding 
boundary walls and other works in Savile Road, Savile Town. 
Mr. S. W. Parker, surveyor, Council Offices, Thornhill, Yorks. 


TOTTENHAM —Nov. 23.—For the erection of an infant 
department for 609, cookery-room and caretaker’s residence, 
and alterations to the existing departments at the Lancasterian 
schools, Church Road. Mr G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
22 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


WALES.—Nov. 23.—For (a) rebuilding wall in front of 
Bethel chapel, Glyn-Neath; (4) repairing churchyard wall. 
Mr. J. Stanley Thomas, secretary, Stanley House, Glyn-Neath. 

WALES.—Nov. 23—For extension of the intermediate 
school at Porth, Glamorgan. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, 
County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Noy. 23—For rebuilding the Rum Puncheon 
and adjoining premises, Waterloo Street and Orange Street, 
Swansea. Mr Henry C. Portsmouth, architect, 6 Fisher 
Street, Swansea. 


WALES.—Nov. 25.—For excavating and levelling the site 
and building retaining walls of the proposed Park hotel, 
Glandwr Road, Abertillery. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, 
Station Road, Bargoed. 


WALES.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of two business pre- 
mises at Pengam. Mr. Davies, Coal Hole inn, Gellihaf, 
Maesycwmmer. 

WALES.—Nov. 26—For rebuilding 59 High Street, 
Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr TydAl. 


WALES.— Nov. 26—For the erection of a school 
250 infants at Edwardsville, Treharris, Merthyr Tydfil. 
J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Aberdare. 

WALES —Nov. 28 —For the erection of an hotel and thirty- 
one cottages at Merthyr Vale. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
Glebe Land, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WALES.—Nov. 30 —For the erection of a gymnasium in 
connection with the county school, Bethel Road, Carnarvon. 
Mr. Ronald Lloyd Jones, county architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon. 

WALES —Dec. 1.—For the erection of a waiting-room, &c , 
at Victoria station, near Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, for the 
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Great Western Railway Company. 
Paddington Station. 

WALES.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of a librarian’s house 
adjoining the library, Cymmer, Porth. Mr. William Thomas, 
secretary. 

WALTHAM ABBEY.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of public 
buildings on site in Waltham Abbey. Mr. W. T. Streather, 
surveyor, Highbridge Street, Waltham Abbey. 


WARGRAVE.—Noy. 23.+-For the erection of a cottage 
and an engine-house at Wargrave, Berks. Ir eWVeG, As 
Hambling, architect, Queen’s Road, Reading. 

WHITCHURCH.—For the erection of Alexandra Temperance 


hotel, High Street, Whitchurch, Shropshire. Mr. Walter 
Webb, architect, Bargates, Whitchurch, 


WREXHAM,—For the erection of show-room, stores and 


new fittings to offices of the Wrexham Gaslight Company, 
Salop Road, Mr. M. J. Gummow, architect, Wrexham. 


Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, 


HEALTH AND DRAINAGE. 


SOME few years since some successful experiments were made 
with the Merryweather hydraulic flusher in the sewers at Mile 
End and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, as well as at 
Liverpool, Eccles and other places in the country, A recent 
article in the Datly Telegraph on “The Health of London” 

contains figures which prove that the heavy rains of this year 
have had a remarkable effect on health by keeping the sewers 
well flushed, and thus doing the work which the invention 
referred to was designed to accomplish, The late Mr. Walker, 
the eminent surveyor of St. Martin’s, was of opinion that 
there is no more efficient way of cleansing the tops of the 
sewers than by the Merryweather plan, This system only 
requires water under pressure to be led into the sewer by hose | 
pipe and distributed by means of a perforated tube on wheels, 

which is drawn through from manhole to manhole ina simple 
manner. The pow erful jets thoroughly cleanse all parts of the 
pipe or culvert, and speedily discover cracks in brickwork or 
pipes, faults which are often responsible for the discharge of 
sewer gas into house or roadways. The record rains of this 
year are not likely to be repeated, and some such system as 


that described will have to be adopted sooner or later by our | 


eae 


TENDERS, 


ACTON GREEN, W. 
For the formation of a new road in continuation of Weston 
Road, and laying of pipe sewers and building manholes in 
line thereof, on the Fairlawn Estate. Messrs. Monson 

& SONS, architects, Grosvenor House, Acton Vale, WV, 
Bull & Co: ‘ ; c ‘ ; 


- LEO eo 
Kavanagh & Co. wreoen : ; : - 1,166 © o 
Wimpey & Co. . . : : ; ° «TGR MRO) 0; | 
Woodham & Sons . : K ; : » 071 10 0 | 
T. Watson : err | 
R. Ballard s ; A : ; . <i OR ZREOS..0; | 
W. H. Wheeler ; 3 » . ; «LOR gaES: 6 || 
Nowell & Co. , 4 : ; : p + aOS2eor 0: | 
A. C. Soan : : i 8 : : 9 GAS IE: :O1| 
Killingback & Co. . : 4 F ‘ ; 1 ORI |O | 
R. W. ” Swaker : ‘ 914 Io oO} 
H. MORECROFT, Acton Green (accepted ) «| FORSEa?: 6 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
For the erection of office and stable buildings at Victoria | 


Works, Pitt Street, Hooley Hill. Messrs. BURTON & | 
PERCIVAL, architects, 150A Stamford Street, Ashton- | 
under-Lyne. 
All trades except plumbing and Slazing. 

FITtoN & Bowness, Ashton-under-Lyne (ac 
cepted) . : : : : Z : £855 0 a} 
Plumbing and glazing. | 

J. W. HEGINBOTTOM, Droylsden (accepied ) - 4215 0 


local authorities to keep our drainage system in proper order. 


BARKING. | 

For street work, including sewerage at Morley and Howard | 
Road continuations, and the making-up of Boundary | 
Road West, Boundary Road East, Eldred Koad, Nelson 
Street, Trafalgar Street and Trafalgar Place. Mr. C.F. | 
DAWSON, surveyor. 
H.S. Watling . £3,308) 5 
J. Jackson . : - : : 3,069 5 oO) 
W. B. Glenny ; : : : : . 2,780. Te 10 | 
W- Tles 22 2 : 3 : ; ‘ ». 2,720720" 0 
Parsons & Parsons . : : 5 2 2,699 19 5 | 
W. Manders . : Z : : Hi 2,607/96° 4 | 
W.. Peters &€o) Jar, 2,651 © 1 | 
G. J. ANDERSON, North Street, Poplar, E. (ac- 
cepted) . ; 5 ‘ 5 5 2255S emaetT | 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and rns, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, ac., HITHOGRAPHED| ,oo2.22A WING, OFFICE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


’S Patent Transfer Provess, 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), | 


73inches wide). 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. MIE TCHIM & SON, |P0°RK’S Continuous Drawing Papers ‘i 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


tastef sf 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


8PRAGUE'S TABLHS, upon application, or stamped directed _ 


envelope, 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices onal 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates, 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


“Quantities 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. 


LONDON, 
Box, 14”x9"”x 5”, 2s. each, 
Telegrams, “‘Oldacres, London.” 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS, Established 50 Years, 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies | - 

Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, Set 

Souares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Condon—Creat Now Si. Fleet St., E.6, 


‘62 Coe ONE: | 


|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434. Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST "FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop, Teleg. Add., “'Tribrach, London.” 


ZT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No, 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” 


0 R C LI N K = screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
¥ in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, Clokeful, Lonion, > 


TWIN STOP-COCK. an 
As used by War Office and down, 


GARRATT & , CC 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, | 


Send for Pariiculars, and send for Catalogues VERPOL 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO 


JOHR CLARK, LTD. 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE Wort 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 

Nuw OxrorD STREET, W.0 

Manufacturer of every descrix)r 

of useful and ornamenta! 


WIREWORI, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, D!l 
Rails, Wirework for j 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wire's 
for the protection of Windows 
Skylights. ; 
1 Hatimates and Illustrations 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


HNN 
UN 
I 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


London Schoo! Board. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BASINGSTOKE. CHORLEY. 
‘or the construction of about 220 yards of g-inch sewage | For the construction of a steel roof, with louvre ventilator, at 
sewer, with manholes, in Worting Road, and about the refuse destructor works, Sturnp Lane. 
482-yards of 9-inch surface-water sewers, with gullies, in | Ginger RT, THOMPSON & Co., Victoria Buildings, Temple Row, 
ane Road, Essex Road, Hackwood Road and Station Birming gham (accepted ). 
Hill. Mr. F. REGINALD PuIpps, borough surveyor. 

Nisarris: ¢ - 5 c : £397 10 Oo 
, T. Free & Sons ‘ d : 283008= 400 CORNWAL-L. 

Mussellwhite & Sapp . ‘ ‘ . a28 ° °| For reconstructing the workhouse infirmary, building new 
_ A. G. Osenton . . : . ‘ 319 45,2 wards, industrial trainer’s room, mortuary, bath-rooms, 
| Cunningham, Forbes & Co. : , *, Feat TOG &c., and for carrying-out a sy stem of dr rainage at the 
| A, WILCOX, Andover (accepted) . : « 252 10 6 workhouse, St. Columb, Cornwall.. Messrs, I ENNOR & 

SONS, architects, Newqu ne. 
| BOVEY TRACEY. W. S. Tippett . -£2;:725 0 O 
or completion of the construction of an open reservoir to hold C. Payne % ve 2,030 0 0 
about 3,490,020 gallons, about 2} miles from Bovey = Te Sloe F ewauay * 2,035 0 O 
Tracey. Messrs. FOX & TATTON, engineers, 5 Victoria| W- Hooper, drainag m beng Pi 
Street, S.W. J. Perberthy, Newjuay, sanitary fittings 135; OO 
a * Provisionally accepted, 
|W.E. Blake . Ser - 44,579 9 0 

Wilson & Co, - 4,226:12 8 
.J.S.Ambrose.  . 4,188 2 Io DARENTH. 

i “| ‘ 129.0 0 a 
i ietcon eae g | For sanitary and other works at the asylum, Kent. 

7. @iPayne 33747 ad H. Munn & Son £16,380 0 o 
G. M. Callender & Co. 5 3,507 £1 M. Batchelor . 11,285 0 o 
©. Waris 34489 7 0 Gardner & Hazell 10,561 0 o 

* . . e . . 7: > Cc 

|Hawking & Best . 3,266 18) 3. bh Co. se eae Fie a peices 
J. C. LANG, Liskeard (accepted ) 3,169 13 2 Ne Dee waa hed 10,266 15+ 2 

M. Bridgman 5 > ir 3142 0 3| J-Lonsdale .  . Lena ey 

2E Doulton & Co., Ltd. 080 0 o 
W. Titmas & S 6 

. Titmas & Sons . 702 OO 
| BRICKENDON. T. Cole : - 7,335 (0) %, 
or the erection of a bridge and piling at Brickendon. Mr. Enness Bros. Tee ca at et Ano fOr 
| J. W. Biccs, surveyor, St. Elmo, Fanshawe Street, Bengeo, A. H. INNS, 36 Camomile Street, Bishops- 
| Hertford, gate, E.C. (accepted) . : ; © 5-560 ef a 
iW. So Henshaw ‘ F : £08 Jove W. O. Collingwood (withdraw 72) 6,760 0 oO 
(A Seales . 92 0 Oo 

ee KEMP, Rainham Road, Hertford (ac scopted ) 72 Oo O ENFIELD. 

For street works in St. Andrew’s Road, Fyfield Road and 
CHELMSFORD. River Front. Mr, RICHARD COLLINS, surveyor. 
dr Sewers and river crossing. Mr. CUTHBERT BROWN CE, Accepted tenders, 
engineer. G. J. Anderson, for St. Andrew’s Road, £630, and Fyfield 
G. é. RAYNER, Croydon (accepied ) » £2,346 Io 5 Road, £530; T. Rowley, jun, River Front, £368 155. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


AG TAR PAVING, 


rtificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


iV SEABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
jalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


oC. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
\LIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 
a 


- 


ITCHELL & CO. 


tt Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
AN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


1 description’ of ironwork for the Exterior and 

i! of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

1 and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


_ PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


| .OCK-JAW 
ne TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


bes 


LE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
| ROOF OF THE pay. 


Ulldeseriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


(LES D, PHILLIPS, NewrorT Mon. 


ies 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General, Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CQ. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co,, Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF | 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 


Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which deca Vie. 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


ional a TO H.M. QFFICE OF WORKS. | 


WALTER'S ,=" 


mproved | 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 


Also Makers of WALTmR’s Patent 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- | 
ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) | 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Condon Representative :— 
MR. H. J. HORTON. 
85 Graceehurch Street, 


i et 
Wl 
i 


Ant 
Mi 
fi 
ji 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- -clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, £.C. 


INSURANCE GOMPA 


LIVERPOOL. 


ee Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARGHITECTS for introduction of Business, 


Total Security, £3,700,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT ; f 
FARNBOROUGH. IRELAND. ; 
For sewerage works, with manholes, &c., Farnborough, Hants. For sinking, lining and pump-fitting to new wells at Bluebe 
Mr. J. E. HARGREAVES, surveyor. and Ballyfermott, South Dublin, Mr. T. J, Byrne 
W H. WHEELER (accepted) 6 wu 255 18 5 surveyor, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. F 
Accepted tenders. 
GREENWICH. ie Grace, 124 Coombe, Dublin, for Bluebell. 
For the erection of new depot buildings, Blackheath. Py Healy, Leislip, Dubimeig Ballyscmon A 
F_ J. GORHAM, Greenwich (accepfied) . A230 OWO 
. ISLE OF WIGHT. 


For an extension to sewer at Arthur’s Hill, Shanklin. 
_ HANLEY. W. PHILLIPS (accepted) . . a Lee 
For (t) erection of a sixteen-bed pavilion and two single-bed Fbe th : fa fi 1 Fs : 
wards ; (2) additions and alterations to administrative Mg oy erection of a fence-wall at the town yard, Shanklin. 
block ; (3) additions and alterations to boiler and engine- J. MATTHEWS (accepied) . +. + 1 +49 10 0 
house, &c.; (4) additions to covered ways ; (5) erection of wee 


two cottages, near hospital; (6 and 7) provision of a : : 2 9 
Lancashire boiler and steam fittings and appliances ; (8) For carting and laying complete a 9-inch water main, about | 
provision of a cooking apparatus ; (9) additions to electric two miles long, from the Wortley district to Beeston. 
light ; (to) furnishing of. eighteen-bed pavilion and addi- T. Younc & Co., Wakefield (accepted) . . £598 © © | 
tions to administrative block ; (11) drapery; (12) iron- | For the erection of a range of urinals at Woodhouse Ridge. 


ROLE EE (13) bedsteads ; (14) oy td) panne J RICHARDSON, Leeds (accepted ) A 3 £85) 1310, 
the whole of the present buildings of the Hanley, stoke . oe 4 Pa q 
and Fenton joint hospital. Mr. ELIJAH JONES, archi- Por lesa painting, &c, the detectives (oitGs aa 
tect, Albion Street, Hanley T, E KNOWLES, Beeston Road (accepted) . .£13 15 0 | 
Accepted tenders. For cleaning down, painting, &c., at the Holbeck cemetery. | 

J Bagnall, King Street, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent T. G TowERs, Leeds (accepted) . : - ~ £45.12 © | 


(Contracts Nos. 1 to 5) . , : £5,816 oO . 
W..Hill, Ltd, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent (6 and 7) 500 0 LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


fo) 
oO 
W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd., Keighley (8) 249 12 6| For enlargement of Essendine Road school, Maida Hill. 
G. A. Steinthal, Cooper Street, Manchester (9) 484 15 6 G. S. S. Williams & Son . ; : ‘ . £6,970 80" 0 | 
W.S Sherratt, Waterloo Road, Burslem (10) Agel CO C. F. Kearley . : i : ‘ : . 6,85 2a Ono | 
G. Fleet & Co, Stoke-on-Trent (11) : : 175.05 10 J. Simpson & Son . . : F : . 6,804.60 | 
J. C. Schoefield, Piccadilly, Hanley (2 : 7 Wl ne9 Johnson & Co. . ‘ 5 4 : . 6,763 0 0-| 
J C. Schoefield, Piccadilly, Hanley (13) . : Chal EO Marchant & Hirst . i R , g . 6720 ORTO . || 
G. Fleet & Co (14) . : ‘ : ‘ ; Saasa 40 H. Wall & Co . : 3 ; ‘5 ‘ . 6,657 aero. | 
R. Birchall & Son, Hanley. (15) ; : ; 230, 10) 10 W M Dabbs & Son 5 “ ; « 6,042) ORs O: | 
G. Neal . 5 : : : - ; . 65595795, 0. | 
Rice & Son : : F : i ‘ . 6,549 20) 0, | 
ILFRACOMBE. McCormick & Sons . A ; 5 : .  6azaateeo, | 
For excavating and filling embanked roads and dry stone Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : . 6,283 50)", | 
walling between the village of Challacombe and Wistland Stevens Bros. . : , : : : . G25 GumomEO «| 
Pound, Kentisbury. Treasure & Son é A ; 2 3 <= 6,027 ORO: 
J ALDERMAN, Wick House, Kentisbury, near General Builders, Ltd.* . : j : . 6,074.50)" | 
Barnstaple (accepted : : 4157.0 10) 40 * Recommended for acceptance. 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


1 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 4 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 7 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRA 


TUBES 


AND Y SAAN | \\ \ a | — 
FITTINGS 2eeesnsnmprt a AAR Nae 


S THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 84 


“wna YTRESCO ™ 


aw 
A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. ; R\ 


“colour Cards, &¢., ton MAYFIELD BROTHERS; oe 
N 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SCULCOATES, HAULL. 


a 


WILLESDEN PAPEF 


FOR AUuL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underining on ‘hv Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt bas 


WILLESGEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


id 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee Sareea = t 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. : LONDON—continued. 
or the erection of higher-grade school and improvement of Grove hospital.— Completion of boundary wall. 
_ existing graded school, Mina Road, Old Kent Road. Cropley Bros., Ltd 8 
J. Grover & Son. . : £18, 354 0 O ie oesoan. ye! : : ; ; - £498 0’ 0 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. ; - : 18,1co O oO Gardnerk Tareliewe ‘ ‘ } : ; pdaeehe 
- : : - ; a7 OREO 
IJ. Marsland & Sons : Z i A : 18, Hoyty? (eo) (e| H. Kent . i WtOwourd 
J. Greenwood, Ltd . - : : ; 6 MGR Sty aCe) te, W J Coleman & Co. ¥ : ; : ; OBO oS 
Johnson & Co. : 2 : : : L053 O Enness Bros. . j : : “> eae alts 
W. pee & Son : ‘ : ; i 2 17,000.80n 0 EiWall -. f ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ane Bee 
| racey. .”. : ; - : : : . 5 
{eRe AA an ; hick a : aCOLE, Barnsbury, N. (accepted) | : 7 BER © 
|silaipeon & Co. a ee es i vs 2 Leavesden asylum—A lerations to windows. 
_J. Carmichael . : : : - ; 5 GRIER). to) fe. J. Hill & Co. . . : : : : - 1,560 0 0 
‘J. & M. Patrick , ; ’ ‘ : . 17,304 0 0 E. Spencer & Co. . : ; ; : a J,2208 O0G 
Treasure& Son. c : : ; 5 LE 7OASmROMLO M. Pearson. ° ° . . . y 1,175.00 
L. H. & R Roberts TES yes, os se 16,9080 0.0 Howard&Co.. . 9 .. . ee hed *) Po 200.) OF 2G 
‘Jj. Garrett & Son. : : : : = 510,077) O70 R, Iles, Ltd. . . . . . . . 887 I0 o 
Thomas & Edge. ; : : 3 2 ApLOy325,. 0110 H. Martin : : . . : : . 810 0 oO 
W.Smith& Son. 3 ; : ; - 16,058 © o ep loes Wott sae : F ; : : : {52010 
W. J. Mitchell & Son. ; . : . 16,020 0 0 Gardner & Hazell. : ; : : . 763 0 Oo 
¥ & H.F. Higgs . : - . : . 15917 0 O J. S. Kimberley . ; . . . . 744 10 oO 
iW. Downs * 3 ‘ 4 2 2 2 : 15,739 oOo W. Moss & Sons, Ltd, . . . . . 695 15 II 
* Recommended for acceptance. G. & J Waterman . : ; : : . 664.0 0 
W. Sampson . E ; ; ; 660 I0 o 
Parkstone Steam “Joinery Co. : F : : 650 0 o 
King & Co. F ‘ ‘ . F tj : 597 10 Oo 
T. Robinson . * ‘ : ; . ‘ 596 9 o 
LONDON. Enness Bros. . 3 : ; : ; 566 0 o 
or various works to hospitals, &c. E. Chamberlain. 500 0 0 
Jorthern eee moliton of temporary wards 18 and 19. G. WicGs, 90 and 92 St. Albans Road, ‘Wat- 
: ford (accepted) . - ‘ 463 0 Oo 
\Retles, Ltd. * : : : é : . ESS ator O 
A. Monk . : : : : : - : 150 0 Oo 
W. Marshall. : c : : : : 135 0 20 
|E. W Laurence j : ; - : : 130/080 
H. Stuart . : ‘ 5 - : - : 125 0 0 PLY MOUTH. 
‘R Harding & Son . : = y - : 108 © o| For the supply and fitting of a 30-feet length of 41-inch steel 
Tagole °.. : : : ; : : : I0o5 © O boiler tube to the existing cast-iron funnel at the boiler- 
Davis& Co. . : : : 3 ‘ 5 By Gy house of the workhouse. 
W J. Lewcock. : : . : é : 90 12 0 Willoughby Bros. . ; : : es -£45 0 oO 
Gardner & Hazell . ; : : < 7 84° 0; 0 Ellacott & Sons . 5 : : . A Adele G 
J. Ashton . A 47 10 O Willey & Co. Anam O 
W. DownTon & Co, Neville Yard, Neville Dine Co., Millbay Docks, Plymouth (accepted ) 345 5.0 
Koad, Kilburn (accepted). : : : 43 0 0 Willoughby Bros., cast-iron firebars, 7s. 6d. per cwt. 


MAHOCANY. WAINSCOT, AND T'MBER MERCHANTS 

s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London."' LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 

ee Telegrams," Bnewin, London.” LONDON, B.C.” Tolophone, 274 Holborn. 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Ke G 


AS 8 
SLOP, 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. ge 
Largest and Cheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals, A NONNS Ah 
PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Specialties—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAICHT OAK FLOORING. fi PLOY 
Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out. 


[Se 


Sole Agents: MARBLE.’ 
PARTY oF WALLS EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
WAREHOUSES, &c. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


: = Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 
= FRED*:BRABY:.CO. MANUFACTURERS OF 
aR Wonks beefrons, se, LONDON. GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
mines 2 Pt ee 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


i | i 
"TE RR A-C (| Baik Works: MOIRA, ASHBY- DE. LA-ZOUCH, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria,” 


AN ITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. National Te'ephone, No. 17 Swadiincote, 


R 
‘J 
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ROCHDALE. WALES. 

For the erection of the first portion of the Church of the | For oe erection of an infants’ school at Maindy, near Cardiff, 
Good Shepherd. Mr, E. H. LINGEN BARKER, architect, Ar. G. E, HALLIDAY, architect, Y High Street, Cardiff, 
Hereford A. ae Cadwallader . ‘ 3 . £2,993 ron | 

Hatch & Son . ; H . WESTON SEO MTO W. Cox . é : ‘ : : «25547 ONO 
Ashworth & Woolfenden . 0 ; : = 733190 OV 10 Lattey & Co; . A at : ; : E 2,164 a8 
G F. Halliday . ; : 5 : : «-3,059)-, 07. © Blacker Bros. . : : ~ ee. | 
W. Elopkinsigi; saan : : ; : W2990: 0) “0 C. C. DUNN, Cardiff (accepted ) é ‘ «25346 13-7 
G. F. Endersby en : : : - 2,965 © O| For additions to the Nantyglo school. Mr. R. L. Roperts | 
Nicholl & Son . : aye : : 262,042 ORO architect, Abercarn. : 
T. PICKLES, Luddenden Foot (accepted). “3 2,020..01 7,0 Smith Bros Lighomelo 
4 2 x eitsts . . : ‘ j eee 
G. H. Eastwood . . : : . EZ OLS BO 50 W. Jenkins : ; : ; f 3 . OAD mee, | 
a | J. Jenkins Fe - 2 OGOEOn 6 | 
t Se a es J. T. Morcan & SON, Nantyglo (accepted ) . . O6R SrA 0: | 
For paving work at the cottage homes. 
A. BULLOCK, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) . . £386 17 7 | For sewerage works, with manholes, &c., in Mill Road, | 
eee og Llanishen, Llandaff. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, engineer, | 

For repairs to Franklyn’s farm. Llandaff Chambers, 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

MEIKLEJOHN & SON, Stoke (accepted) .4£134 0 O| + TR, Williams . ee. | 
STREET. | E. REES, The Elms, Whitchurch (accepted )  GOMEGr aD. || 
For the construction of a high-level service reservoir (capacity WEST NORWOOD. 


150,009 gallons) and other works. Mr. A. P. I. COTTRELL, 


: : , | For repairs and redecoration at the school infirmar | 
engineer, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. S a 


é gu Woollaston Bros. . ‘ : R : . £1,96 cee | 
Ms Dunthorne . : A : ; 4 £1278 TO. 9 B BustewieSousse 4 : : : : 168 ae 
a5 Sele gl + Gh EROS A. ec RRCye BoA ae (anitvl Ue en Me Ven RIVA CACM eaten aoe): fo 
x aie Se . . . ‘ : : pe P 2 Dawson, Swainston & Co. ; ; : Ay ESESTON 0 | 

or : Y 5 ? A Reais R. E. Williams & Son , ° F : > ,160)Mam 0 || 
= Ambrose ss é ¢ . oe EL OOMOwnG = aa 2 

. HUISH, Street (ac cepted ) : : : 073 4 II ES eoesh ee i : : 2 ; : 2a | 
. Ze y A ne 3 : c 5 : : : 971 8 0 | 

« G. Mallett 3 a A r - “ 947 @ Oo 

; TOOTING, GRAVEREY. : Vigor & Co.. . : : : ; i ‘ 396 (oa) 
For the erection on the Sellincourt Road site, Mellison Road, G. Jennings, Ltd. . ; 4 & ; ‘ 890 0 0 | 
of two iron buildings to be removed from West Hill site, Harvey, Coney & Co. i ; ; : . |S SERRE | 

Wandsworth. Nixon & Son . ; é : : ; S50 uta. | 
T. Cruwys. i 5 : : i ‘ SLI q, OO Leonard & Mason . s 5 . é i $45 @ 9 
A. Leather . . : : : : - 1,183 90 0 W T. Harris . : a F : i 4 820 0 0 | 
F.Smith&® Co... .. . . . en a Oa sO uO Hammond & Son... . 6 4 | 
T J. Hawkins & Co. Be URN rie tay et tein NL Oe AO W.A.King .. 5. | 
Humphreys, Ltd. .. . . . - 997.9 0 H. Bragg & Sons . MGs CC 
T.MoManps) 1) senha ae Cia suey: hn CORR CLI W. Young ; Pe UU; 
Croggan & Co. . ° Saye : . - 98 0 oO Excelsior Painting Co. : ; ; c : 675 @ oO 
W. Harbrow* . : : Soar ike ; Ce OFOR ONO: F. W. Hardy . 630 0 oO | 
Mitson & Harrison . ; ‘ sg OOS U0! LO E. MILLs, W ectcombe Hill, Blackheath (ac- 

* Recommended is ac cept ance. cepted) . : : ; 3 : " 5 532 40.0 | 


eS | j | 
American Maple Flooring. 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduces, 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 163,19 178 DRUMMOND, STREET, I 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL = WHITE GLASS TILES 


®  Pat,-No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, 3/G@; 21-o0z. Glass, 4/= per Yard super, at Works. 4 


NEWELL BROS., Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.. 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars on application. 
a ee 


: 


Te Of OFFICE @ Se .-* TESTED: BY -~— SSS i 


| : FIREPROOF- oo eas - SOUNDPROOF- 


| PATENT SLABS & BLOCKS B _ = | -FLOORS-CEILINGS:Erc 


| SA KINGeC ge | eee 


a ses 


| 

i} 

6 HOLYWELL ROW, | FiNSBUR 
LONDON, E.C. | 

NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


MAUGHAN’S PATENT aeRT 
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Stubbs-Alexander, Ltd. 

Harding & Son. 

Patman & Fotheringham . 

| Davis & Lennett 

Sabey & Son . ; 

| Hall, "Reddall & Co. . 

ae Ferguson & Co. 

| B. E. Nightingale i ; 
| DOULTON & Co., Ltd. ee4) 

Electric ligh ting. 

/Slatter& Co. . - y : 
| Bolding & Son. : 

Laing, Wharton & Co. 

A.B, Woop (accepted ) 


WEASENHAM. 


WESTMINSTER. 
or the reconstruction of slipper baths at the Marshall Street 
establishment, including the provision and fixing of new 


baths, valves and supply Pipes, also new floor and sanitary 
work. Mr. J. W. BRADLEY, engineer. 


B 
Oo 
° 
Oo 
0, O° @O7O"'0.'O 020 
o0o0000000 


No Guin 
“NI 
oo0o0°0 
Oreo 6 


or alterations and additions to Weasenham Hall, Norfolk, 
for the Right Hon the Earl of Leicester, K.G. Mr. C, 


SMEDLEY BECK, architect, Norwich. 


A. J. CHAMBERS, Norwich. 


Quan itities by Mr. 


/R. Dye . ; : ‘ : GT 1,4358°Om.G 
jS. Smith & Son . 2 ‘ : 11,065 © oO 
G. Riches : : ‘ 10,795 © oO 
J. Youngs & Son 10,780 © oO 
W. #H. Brown . ; 10,759 © Oo 
|Mussellwhite & Sapp. . 10,6704 0.206 
|G. E. Hawes &. SONS, Norwich (accepted )- 9,999 0 o 
/ WINDSOR. 

or the erection of a shop and dwelling-house in ‘the St, 


Leonard’s Road, Windsor. Mr. 
architect, 14 Alma Road, Windsor. 
/H. Burfoot & Son : s 

A H. Reavell . 

W. Bishop 

Butcher & Hendry . i: 

D. Dowsett & Son 

T. SLAUGHTER, Windsor ( (ac. cepted 

J. H. R. Atkins ; 
G. Chesswas 


Percy H. Grove, 


« £1,080 o o 

. 998 90 Oo 

° 935 10 o 
goo o oO 

2 879 16 Oo 

‘ 868 o o 

é 320) Oo O 

799 10 Oo 


WOOLWICH. 


For adaptation of premises for centres for physically and men- 
tally defective and blind children at Powis Str reet school. 


> Ot 


J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; 5 : ‘ ULEZIC. OO 
E. Proctor’& Son. : é : ‘ . 4176 s0n6 
Johnson & Co. . ; . : , - 4,099 0 O 
W. J. Mitchell & Son . : : . . 4,087 0 oO 
J. & C. Bowyer. : : ‘ : 184,900. 05r0 
Lathey Bros, : : : £33930" .0..40 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ; : S@QOT8. 0. e 
a Du pLeng:) >, Shaye ei WE RUTS.ty bin ok FON ae 0 
PERS OO kes? he ey wee ee GOR Gute 
Thomas & Edge F - : : . 3,628 0 o 
H. Groves : : : : : “a5 O2t OL O 
E. P. Bulled & Co.* SAT. OG 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
NEW Primitive Methodist premises, to cost 3,0007., are to 
be built in Memorial Road, Walkden, to supersede a mission- 
hall school. 

THE Local Government Board have held an inquiry con 
cerning the proposal to borrow 2,000/. for acq uiring a ponies 
of the Gyllingdhane estate at Falmouth for a carriage drive 

EXTENSIVE repairs are about to be carried out at Atherton 
parish church, which has become seriously damaged by coal- 


mining operations underneath. Over 1,000/. is required for the 
work of restoration. 
RAPID progress has lately been made with the work of 


promenade widening at Blackpool. Over 500 men are 
employed and the expenditure is NOW averaging over I,50c/. a 
week. 

Mr. UNDER-SHERIFF BURCHELL and a speci al jury having 
sat to hear aclaim by Mr. W. E. Brown and Mrs. “Rowe, the 
freeholders of 23 acres of land adjoining Brixton prison 
required by the Home Office for the extension. of that instite 
tion, a verdict by consent was given for 7,550/. 

THE Norwich city coroner (Mr. R. W. Ladell) held an 
inquiry last week at Lakenham Terrace, City Road, as to the 
death of Mr. John Downing, aged 74, of the firm of J. Downing 
& Sons, builders and contractors, who suddenly expired on the 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS: 


weottre vevoon BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. London Dna 


My OOLITE, BATH.” 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


i ae PORTLAND.” L. & SWR., NINE ELMS, s.W. 
| Beet’ Eadneoon Head Offices: BA TEL. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
le LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST, 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 4 ohkS Pa b 
QUARRIES. qal® gitig¥® QUARRIES, 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul Re aS: BOX_ GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. £0F AG & ae | COMBE DOWN. | 
CORNGRIT. otic ai eae Bi GROUND. | 
fas —_ | FARLEIGH DOWN. eet ntained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
Istere | | R 
ADE MARK, Noah ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. + SE eS 


UMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


‘OWNERS OF THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
se REAR 


HIGH- 
FIRST 


CLASS, 
pay 


MOULDINGS 


MANUFACTURED By 


EEQROFT WIGHTMAN, LZ. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS, MERCHANTS & S AWMILLERS. 


~ Our Plant at HULL is one of the Largest in the North of England. 


SAWMILLS, YARUS & RECISTERED OFFICES, 
HARRIS STREET. 
Telegrams, “ Beecroft Wightman.” 


SAWMILLS & YARDS, 
BURLEICH STREET, 


Telegrams, « Casings,” 


c Tel, 874 Hull, 


Nat. Tel. 412 Bradford, 
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Ol 


6th inst. 
returned. 
Av Winsford Mr. MK. North, Local Government inspector, 


held an inquiry into the application of the Urban Council to 
borrow 1,10c/ for the extension of the water supply at Bradford 
Wood, for widening and the improvement of Dingle Lane, 
and for a sewerage scheme for Ways Green. There was no 
opposition. 

A PROJECT is on foot to renovate the interior of the parish 
church of Olney, Bucks, a church that is inseparately asso- 
ciated with the memory of the poet Cowper and the Rev. Jobn 
Newton The scheme of renovation includes reflooring and 
reseating, the removal of a gallery and repairs to the tabric. 
The total cost will exceed 1,39¢/. 

Tur foundation-stone’ of Christ Church, Broadheath, 
Worcester, was laid on the 6th inst. The church, which will 
cost about 3,050/, is being erected from designs by Mr C. Ford 
Whitcombe, in red sandstone, and fronts the Martley Road. 
It will consist of a nave and chancel, with a tower at the west 
end and an ambulatory at the south side, which will easily allow 
of extension. It will seat about 210. 

Dr. Maney, Local Government Board inspector, held an 
inquiry at Ormskirk respecting an application by the joint 
Hospital Board for sanction to borrow 300/ to defray the cost 
of the erection of a caretaker’s cottage adjoining the infectious 
hospital and 8c/. for the furnishing of the nurses’ rooms in the 
administration block. It was stated that the loans were 
required for forty years. 

THE housing of the working classes committee of the 
London County Council recommend that the tender of Messrs 
Kirk & Randall, amounting to 17,8847, be accepted for the 
erection of Vallette Buildings, Jerusalem Square, Hackney. 
The total estimate is 19 20cZ_ The buildings are to be erected 
for the accommodation of persons of the working-classes dis- 
placea by the Mare Street improvement They will consist of 
one block of five-storey buildings and will provide accommoda- 
tion for 416 persons in 39 tenements of two rooms, 34 tene- 
ments of three rooms and 7 tenements of four 100ms, and 
according to the terms of the rehousing scheme approved by 
the Home Secretary, they must be completed by May 8, 1905. 

THE Ayr District Lunacy Board have selected a design for 
the proposed new hospital at their asylum. Twenty designs 
were submitted for the work, and were reported upon by 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, Edinburgh, as assessor. The 


A yerdict of “Death from natural causes” was 


Board offered three prizes of 757. 50/. and 25/. The assessor | 
placed the designs as follows :—First prize, Mr. John Arthur. 
13t West Regent Street, Glasgow ; second prize, Mr J, K| 
Hunter, architect, Ayr; third prize, Mr. John B. Wilson. 
g2 Bath Street, Glasgow. After carefully considering the | 
designs in view of the -measurer’s report, the Board haye 
selected the design presented by Mr. John B. Wilson, 


THE Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, | 
Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E., which was founded in the reign 
of George III., is now in course of reconstruction, reorganisa- | 
tion and enlargement. The Board are in hopes of establishing | 
cots, and, if possible, entire wards to be supported by various | 
public bodies. Owing to the fact that the new Union Jack 
Club will shortly be erected in the immediate vicinity, they 
hope to establish a military ward, with the assistance of the 
various London corps The name and regimental crest of 
each regiment to be fixed at the head of each cot, and devoted 
to the sick children and wives of the rank and file ; 630 shill- | 
ings, or 3) guineas annually, will support a cot, or the capital 
sum of 1,coo guineas. Already one ir dividual has generously 
promised to endow a cot on condition that five others will do 
the same. | 

Mr. F. H TuLtocu, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at the public buildings, Oldbury, into the 
application by the Oldbury Urban District Council tor sanction 
to borrow 620/, fur the purchase of a piece of land in Dudley | 
Road for the purpose of a tip in connection with the sewage | 
disposal works, and 1,650/. -fur the purchase of three shops in 
Freeth Street, with a view to extending the public buildings. | 
Mr. W Shakespeare (clerk to the Council) explained that the 
public buildings were erected in 1890, and at that time the | 
accommodation was sufficient for the requirements of the town. 
Since then the staff of the Council in the various departments, 
had greatly increased, and the Council had recently become, 
under the new Education Act, the local educational authority, | 
It was necessary that the offices should be increased, as many | 
of the officials were compelled, through lack of accommodation, 
to utilise the committee-rooms as offices. Evidence was given | 
by Mr. T. H. Shipton (surveyor), who spoke of the details of | 
the scheme | 


THE London-and North-Western Railway Company have | 
under consideration a scheme for the enlargement of their | 
Manchester Exchange station, which occupies so important i 
site opposite the Manchester Cathedral, just across the banks | 


L 


Sote ParTNeRs: MAURICE GRAHAM and JOSEPH MORTON. 


TrELecRams, ‘ ACCOUPLE,” LEEDS, LONDON & GLASGOW. 


Head Office & Works: HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


Granam, Morton & Co. L° LEEDS. 


ROOFS, STEEL STRUCTURES & BRIDGES 


For BUILDINGS, 


THEATRES, 


CoPYA/GHT. 


&e., &ec. Say: 


Nov. 20, 1903.| 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: NAVE, LOOKING EASD. 
BIRKBECK BANK, ENTRANCE HALL. 
DESIGN POR PROPOSED CONSUMPTIVE SANATORIUM. 
HOUSES, WINCHMORE HILL. 


BREW£RIES HALL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
| 


2 


» he Irwell, and consequently in Salford. It is proposed to 
yg the front of the station forward and nearer to the river 
»k. The plan will involve the demolition of much of the old 
) serty between the station as it now stands and the river, 
4 will be a great improvement to the district. The extension 
» perhaps renew the interest in a scheme which was dis- 
+;ed in the city not long ago. The suggestion was then 
rle that the whole of the river opposite the Exchange station 
the cathedral might be covered over and made into a piece 
 rnamental ground. This would no doubt add to the dignity 
Naat part of the city. There are now three ways of approach 
cae station. The principal is from a point nearly opposite 
} Cromwell monument, which leads to the sloping bridge 
«oss the river. The second is from Chapel Street, near the 
yom of Blackfriars Street, up a slight incline along the 
ire length of the station oa the Chapel Street side. The 
td is at the east end of the station, and was provided a 
@ years ago as a more convenient means of access from 
}ughton and Strangeways. The station now covers an area 
9,000 square yards, and this will be largely added to. 

| 

| 

THE Engineering Standards Committee have appointed 
Visrs. Crosby Lockwood & Sn, of 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
f., as official publishers to the committee All the reports 
| Specifications published by the committee may be had 
ra the official publishers to the committee or direct from the 
Nes of the committee, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury recently dedicated the tower, 
clock and bells of the parish church of Beckenham, thus com- 
pleting one of the finest modern churches in the diocese. 

ST. JOHN’s CHURCH, Leeds, which was erected in the year 
1631 and following years, has just been restored. The cost 
was 1,500/. 

THE ceremony of opening the Lyveden ward of the Lady 
Margaret ‘hospital, Bromley, Kent, was performed by Julia 
Lady Lyveden. 

THE fine new church erected by the Wesleyans on Chorley 
Old Road, Bolton, was forinally opened on the 11th inst. The 
building is of an entirely new character so far as Bolton is 
concerned, the mosque design being adopted, and it is lighted 
by electricity 

A NEW church in the Early English style of architecture, 
designed to accommodate 450 worshippers, was dedicated on 
the 6th inst. at Elland, Yorkshire. The site was given by 
Lord Savile. The scheme has cost about 12,000/., and when 
completed the total outlay will have been 15,900/. 

THE fine mosque at Larissa, which stood near the bridge 
over the Peneios, and was such a familiar object to all who 
were in that part of Thessaly during the Greco-Turkish war, 
has been destroyed by an accidental fire. The most pic- 
turesque relic of the Turkish period in Greece has thus dis- 
appeared 

THE London County Council having again asked the 
St. Pancras Borough Council to give its consent to the con- 
struction of tramways along Tottenham Court Road to form a 
junction with the existing Hampstead Road tramways, a pro- 
posal will be made at the local Council’s next meeting to accede 
to the request of the County Council. 

AN overhead travelling bridge and electric tramway is to 
be erected to connect Portsmouth with Hayling Island. The 
span will be 509 feet, with a carrying capacity of 60 tons, and 
tbe whole will be woiked by electricity. The scheme is 
estimated to cost over 60,000/. Mr. Kennedy, a Glasgow 
contractor, has agreed to carry out the whole contract and be 
responsible for the capital. 

THe Hounslow town hall will shortly be offered for sale. 
Built thirty years ago by public subscription, it was afterwards 
acquired by a company known as the Town Hall Company. 
It has been used by the Heston and Isleworth District Council 


a Designers and 


WARING & 
GILLOW Lo 


Manufacturers 


Fe a a a a a a ee a le a i ee a Cae 


Weer OVS, VILLAS, FLATS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 
| Peo I VGLERAPARTMENTS 


4 PURNISHEDOAND DECORATED 


ITH ECONOMY AND _ DISTINCTION. 


IARCHITECTS’ OWN -DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


: 

| | 2 

| CALLERIES :-— 
LONDON : 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


( 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
( 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W 


| é Atso at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN 
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as offices since the formation of that body, but they have 
recently decided to build! more commodious premises, and in 
twelve months’ time the hall will be empty. The company, in 
view of this contingency, have decided to wind up and sell 

their property. | 

IN connection with the recent competition of the Paviors’ 
Company for essays on the question of the provision of street 
subways, to allow gas mains and water pipes to be laid without 
tearing up the roadway, an exhibition will be held at the 
Guildhall on Monday next of the drawings sent in. The three 
prizes of 100, 30 and 20.guineas were won respectively by 
Mr. R. M. Parkinson (Peterborough), Mr. A. J. Price 
(Lytham), and Mr. F. M. Royle (Nottingham). The exhibition 
will remain open during the week. 

THE discovery of a sedilia of the Perpendicular period in 
the south wall of the church chancel, Walton-on-Thames, is 
being investigated under the careful supervision of Mr. A. E. 
Gough. The sedilia, which is of grey stone and measures 
4 feet high by 2 feet wide, is situated between the aumbry 
previously discovered and the piscina, but is not nearly as 
ancient as the former, which is of very crude workmanship of 
early style, and may not be as modern as the latter, which is 
partly of freestone. The three niches form a very picturesque 
group, and are of much archzological interest, owing to the 
different periods of their construction, and the marks and in- 
scriptions cut in the seat and sides of the sedilia. 

THE strike of the Penrhyn quarrymen, which has lasted 
over three years, was terminated at the close of the past week. 
Although all the men were not out during that period, it has 
cost the district the sum of 364,cc0/.in wages alone. Prior to 
the strike, which commenced in October 1900, scarcely any 
slates were imported into this country. For the quarter ended 
March IgoI the quantity imported amounted to 15,7c2 tons, 
and for the quarter ended September 30 the figures reached a 
total of 31,581, showing a steady increase, which has con- 
siderably alarmed the North Wales quarry-owners. It is 
feared that the slate trade of North Wales has been permanently 
injured by the dispute. 


AT a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association— 
Associates’ Section—recently held at 117 George Street, Mr. 
J. A. Arnott in the chair, Mr. Ramsay Traquair delivered a lec- | 
ture on “ Notes on Later Scottish Gothic.”’ The lecturer briefly 
traced the rise and progress of Gothic work in Scotland, point- 
ing out the manner in which the earlier English style was 


| Hamilton, B.Sc, London. 


replaced by a mixed school influenced both from Fran 
England. Great stress.was laid on the need of stud 
simpler examples of the earlier style as a base on 


paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 
THE Corporation of Wolverhampton have issued the neces) 
sary notice of their intention in the ensuing session to ap ly tl 
Parliament for an Act to enable them to do a variety of thing: 
They intend to ask for powers to construct tramways int) 
Heath Town and Wednesfield; reconstruct, widen and improy| 
a bridge over the canal at Wednesfield; erect new buildings. 
supply electricity; transfer to the Corporation the power c| 
vestry, abolition of offices of vestry clerk and collectors of poor ; 
rate; and deal with markets, streets, sewers, drains, sanitar! 
provisions, infectious diseases, milk, provisions, commo. 
lodging-houses, collection of rates, borrowing of money! 
extension, application, incorporation and amendment of Act 
and other matters. Power is also sought to run omnibuse| 
within and without the borough ; to supply electrical energy j) 
bulk to local authorities, companies and persons outside th| 
borough; to accept a transfer of an electric-lighting unde1| 
taking in an adjoining district, and to supply energy withii| 
that district. J 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers hay 
made the following additional awards in respect of papers deal 
with in 1902-3:—A Telford gold medal to George Deuchar:| 
London ; Crampton prizes to A B. Brady, Brisbane, and G 
Maxwell Lawford, London ; Telford premiums to T Johnston 
Bourne, Tientsin; R. H. Rhind, London; H. T. Hinck 
Marikuppam; G. A. Hobler, Cairns; A. J. Goldsmiti 
Brisbane; F. H. Frere, Derby; R. Appleyard, London; F 
For students’ papers the award) 
are :—The “James Forrest” medal and a Miller prize t 
Waude Thompson, Burton-on-Trent ; the ‘‘James — Prescot 
Joule” medal and a Miller prize to I. V. Robinson, Wes| 
Hartlepool; Miller prizes to H. A. Bartlett, London ; J. D 
Morgan, Glasgow; H. S. Watson, London; J. V. Thomas 
Gloucester ; O. B. Rattenbury, Doncaster ; and C. M. Skinner 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 

THE Durham City Field and Research Club held their las 
outdoor meeting of the season on Saturday, the 7th inst 
visiting, among other places, Witton Gilbert, the old hospita 
for lepers, founded by Gilbert de la Sey in the time of Bishoj 
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sey, where there remains an interesting window, which has 
isted of two Pointed lights within one arch, the moulding 
@hich contains the ball ornament. In the spandrel is a 
: quatrefoil The church was next inspected, and Mr. 
ts pointed out many improvements which have been 
ed out, and gave a deeply interesting account of the archi- 
ral features of the church. The pulpit is a beautiful 
imen of carved work, and Mr. Watts suggested that it may 
+come from the cathedral, the living of Witton Gilbert 
ng often been held by a canonof Durham. An interesting 
ij dish, of seventeenth-century date, was handed round for 
jection. It bears a representation of the spies returning 
4 the Promised Land carrying a huge bunch of grapes, but 
iP interesting to note that the spies were clad in armour. 
eatly parish registers were admired for the beautifully 
yen entries, Mr. Watts reading extracts of extreme interest. 
} outside work being concluded, the party adjourned to the 
ry, where they were entertained to tea by the rector and 
i Watts. 


TRADE NOTES. 
3 new Savoy hotel extensions will be equipped with nine- 
4 “Otis” electric elevators. The installation comprises 
# powerful passenger elevators, four luggage elevators and 
jiervice elevators ; all are electric, with “ Otis” controllers, 
iwith the exception of two or three smaller short-rise ones 
peed of the elevators will range from 250 feet to 300 feet 
sninute and upwards. Regard being had to the speed and 
fig capacity, the hotel as a whole when complete will have 
gating the eight “Otis” hydraulic elevators in the existing 
| buildings) probably the largest hotel-elevator installation 
is country. 
HE chapel schools, Cavalry Barracks, York, are being 
gned and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
ter stoves with descending smoke-flues. 
‘HE parish church at Crathie has just been reroofed by the 
is order and at His Majesty’s expense, terra-cotta tiles, 
jlied by Messrs. Stanley bros , of Nuneaton, having been 
jitituted for the grey slates which previously served. 
iar. A. HicGiIns and Mr. S. Griffiths have entered into 
Jiership to carry on the business of electrical engineers and 
Jractors, at Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W., under the 
ae of Higgins & Griffiths. 


THE firm of Goddard, Massey & Warner, of Nottingham, 
have secured the contract—s,$86/,—for the furnaces for the 
new dust destructor about to be erected at Croydcn. 

THE Heckmondwike public clock committee have decided 
upon erecting a new clock, showing the time upon four external 
dials, in the centre of the market-place from where the electric 
cars start, and have placed the order with Messrs. Wm. Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

THE new hotel which forms part of the Leeds Corporation 
New Central Market bui'dings is being equipped with an 
electric passenger lift by Mr. Robert Middleton, Sheepscar 
Foundry, Leeds, the town’s main 2-phase current supplying 
the motive power. It will carry six persons ata speed of not 
less than 129 feet per minute 

WE have received from the London and District Westrumite 
Company, Ltd., an illustrated pamphlet descriptive of 
‘““Westrumite,” the new disinfectant road-making and dust- 
laying agent. In this we are informed that ‘ Westrumite” is 
a preparation for laying the dust in roads, streets and open 
spaces, and is composed of oily substances rendered soluble 
in water by certain patented chemical and mechanical pro- 
cesses. It is to its property of solubility in water that the great 
value of * Westrumite” as a dust-layer and road-preserver is 
due, for undoubtedly the practical solution of the dust problem 
was found directly it became possible to evenly disseminate on 
roadways oil or oily substances capable of dilution with water 
to any required degree, which is what “ Westrumite ” accom- 
plishes. Any process attempting to deal with so vast a 
problem as the effectual laying of dust must necessarily possess 
such qualities of cheapness and facility of application as will 
render its general adoption feasible from an economical point 
of view. Until the advent of “‘ Westrumite” there were only 
three agents which could lay any claim to some consideration 
as possible dust-layers, although none of them offered a true 
solution of the dust problem ; these were water, tar and crude 
oil. In ‘“ Westrumite,’ however, which is a combination of 
the serviceable qualities of the three, the solution has been found. 
As showing the permanent efficiency of “ Westrumite,” atten- 
tion is drawn to the following extracts from a report made on 
September 9 of the then state of the roads in Ireland which 
were treated on June 30:—‘ Apropos of the recent Gordon- 
Bennett race, I have no hesitation in saying that what 
contributed in a great measure to the absence of any serious 
casualty during the progress of that great event was the 
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dressing of sections of the track which were considered 
dangerous with ‘Westrumite.’ It’ was perfectly apparent that 
when the cars, which were enveloped in clouds of dust else- 
where, passed over the sections so dressed not a particle of 
dust was to be observed. This was very material for the 
safety of the competitors, which has been clearly demonstrated 
by the absence of accidents.” The sole agents are Messrs. 
Freeman Hines, Ltd., Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Many districts in Flintshire are to be connected by electric 
railways and tramways, and powers will be applied for from 
Parliament for that purpose. 

THE Wednesbury (Staffs) Town Council have decided to 


acquire the tramways, and will start the electrification of them 


very shortly. 

THE installation of the electric-lighting plant in the Whole- 
sale Market, Smithfield, Birmingham, has been completed, and 
the whole of the market will be electrically lighted this 
morning. The electricity will be supplied from the power- 
station at the New Meat Market. 

THE Cheshire coroner was apprised of the shockingly 
sudden death on the 11th inst., at Middlewich Electrolytic 
Alkali Works, of L Page, a Liverpocl electrician, aged thirty. 
Deceased only went to the Electrolytic Works on the Monday, 
and on Wednesday night was found lying unconscious on the 
floor of the diaphragm cell-room. He had fallen presumably 
in a fit, but no one was present at the time. Death took place 
before the arrival of a doctor. 


A FURTHER extension of the electric tramways at the West 
End will probably be put in hand before long, and will, when 
completed, enable residents in London to travel on electric 
cars all the way from Shepherd’s Bush or Hammersmith to 
Taplow, and one of the most beautiful stretches of the 
Thames, the London United Tramways Company having, on 
Saturday, given notice of their intention to apply for powers in 
the next session of Parliament to extend their system in that 
direction. They wish to connect the Brentford, Hounslow and 
Ealing lines with towns and villages in the county of Bucks, 
including East Bedfont, Stanwell, Feltham, Ashford, Staines, 
Harmondsworth, Slough, Farnham Royal, Burnham, Taplow, 
Hitcham and Colnbrook No part of Surrey is yet served by 
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oo } 
the company, but they possess powers as far as Kingston 
Surbiton and. Wimbledon, and are now seeking properties id 
those places for the widening of the roads, with a view of ar 
early extension of their system there. As far as possible they E 
will construct double lines to insure the best possible service | 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION 
TuHE first general meeting of the above Association was hely_ 
on Wednesday, the 18th inst. at the Holborn Restaurani 
There was a numerous attendance of both London xl 
Provincial members of the profession Mr. W. Hoffman Wood 
of Leeds, was voted to the chair 

The proposed Memorandum of Association having beer 
read by the hon. secretary, Mr. F. B. Hollis, was unanimous}: 
adopted by the meeting. : 

The following officers were elected :—President—Mr Walte 
Lawrance, F.S.1_ Vice-President (London)—A. J. Gate, F.S 1 
Vice-President (Provincial)—W. Hoffman Wood (Leeds), anc 
a council of twelve, consisting of the following eight Londo 
and four Provincial members :—London : W Lawrance, F S.I. 
A G. Cross, F S.I.; A. J. Gate, F.S.1 ; W. Ri Hoods |) 
R L. Curtis, H. England, H. W. Crickmay and F. B. Hollis 
who was also unanimously elected hon. secretary and treasurer) 
Provincial: H. Curtis-Card, F.S.I., of Lewes ; H. L. Beckwith) 
F.S.1, of Liverpool; R. J. Tollit, of Cambridge ; W. Hoffmat 
Wood, of Leeds. 

The hon. secretary, F. B. Hollis, 17: Bedford Row, Wwe, 
will be glad to receive further applications for membership, o 
for particulars of the Association. | 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE CITY. 


THE decorations of the City in honour of the visit of thei 
Majesties, the King and Queen of Italy, were most effectivel; 
carried out by Messrs Defries & Co, of Houndsditch, anc 
possessed some pleasing features of novelty. In Cheapside 
jor instance, an entirely new scheme of street decoration wa: 
introduced. Richly decorated vertical banners were suspendec 
above the centre of the roadway, supperted on eitner side by 
special Venetian banners 40 feet in length bearing the Italian 
British and City colours These were carrizd to the buildings 
on either side, and large flags were placed at each extremity 0} 
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> /pes. Floral rose garlands surrounded the centre banner, 
, carried down to the side buildings, and caught up in 
ful festoons. The centre banner on the first line of deco- 
;-bears the Italian Arms, and these are followed by the 
» | Arms, the City Arms and various Colonial Arms. These 
wverse lines of decoration are interspersed with lines of 
and festoons Of streamers, each supporting a*handsome 
, basket above the centre of the roadway. The electric 
iLrde are also appropriately decorated to harmonise with 
seneral scheme. In the West End a number of the lead- 


, ubs and firms illuminated for the occasion. 
> 


CHURCH REPAIRS IN JERSEY. 
ch parish in Jersey there is (1) an ecclesiastical assembly 
(2) a civil assembly, composed of the same persons, 
)| the “ Principaux” of the parish, and who are all the 
ayers in the parish rated above a certain sum. In 
‘Bis last ata meeting of the Ecclesiastical Assembly, at 
) 1 the rector of the parish of St. Saviour’s was in the chair, 
) posal was made as to the repairs of the parish church, 
¢his was referred to the Civil Assembly. The Noncon- 
st principle of the Ecclesiastical Assembly did not appear 
alive to the fact that the object of this reference was to 
¢ivour to place the cost of such repairs upon the Civil 
nbly, and therefore on the parochial rates. The Civil 
«nbly met under the presidency of the constable a few 
: later, and decided by a majority that plans should be 
cied and an estimate given by an architect for the 
ving out of the work at the cost of the Civil Assembly. 
‘al of the principals present protested strongly against 
;ourse as an illegal appropriation of public moneys, but 
ewere outvoted. The estimate and plans were subse- 
(ly at a meeting in August brought first - before the 
»ssiastical Assembly, and then in September before the 
, Assembly, who voted 2.0co/. to be charged upon the 
t for the purpose of repairing the parish church. 
wo of the principals appealed in the Royal Court of 
ry to upset this, as they argued, illegal appropriation of 
lc moneys. The Judge of this Court decided against 
e, on the ground that they had been present at the meeting 
{: Ecclesiastical Assembly in February. A further appeal 
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is now pending on behalf of another of the principals, who was. 
not present at the February meetings. The matter will very 
probably in the event of an adverse decision in. the pending: 
action be brought before the Privy Council. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE formal opening of the Dutton science wing, an exten-— 
sion of the Newcastle-under-Lyme high school, which has just 
been completed and named after the late Mr. WH. Dutton, 
the first chairman of governors of the Newcastle Endowed 
Schools, took place on the 6th inst. The new wing is attached 
to the old buildings at the south end of the large schoolroom, 
and consists of chemical and physical laboratories, a lecture-- 
room, a preparation and store-room, with communication 
with the chemical laboratory and the lecture-room, a_ balance- 
room, private laboratory, dark-room and cloak-room and lava- 
tory. All the rooms are commodious, well lighted and venti- 
lated, and the floors are laid with red deal blocks on a good 
bed of concrete. The external elevations are faced with red 
stock facing bricks and stone dressings to windows, &c, and 
the roofs are covered with dark brindled tiles, the work being 
carried out to correspond withthe old buildings The chemical 
laboratory is fitted up to accommodate thirty-two students. 
The physical laboratory is fitted up to accommodate forty-two 
students, and is provided with six working benches, two appa- 
ratus cupboards, &c. Sliding doors divide the dark-room from 
the physical laboratory. Doors of communication give access 
to the new wing from the corridor, and from the large school- 
room of the old buildings, and an outer door is provided for 
the use of evening students. The total cost of the new build- 
ing was about 3,600/. The laboratories have been designed 
for teaching chemistry and physics, and to foster the scientific 
method in the boys from their earliest youth. Around the 
physics laboratory and in the adjoining corridors is stored the 
apparatus for making measurements of various kinds, and for 
studying the laws of motion, of mechanics, hydrostatics, heat, 
sound, light, magnetism and electricity. All this comes under 
the head of physics. A great advantage over less modern 
laboratories is comprised in the wonderfully perfect arrange- 
ments in the new chemical laboratory for getting rid of all 
odoriferous fumes as fast as they are formed. At one end of 
the chemical laboratory is a muffle furnace, a gas furnace which 
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will heat a crucible up to the melting point of cast-iron, and | 


other varieties of combustion furnaces, besides an automobile 
arrangement for the continuous distillation of water. The 
science work taught in these new buildings will range from the 
most elementary principles to the most advanced research 
work. The fittings and equipments are available for work in 
all branches of chemistry, technical and industrial. [t is 
anderstood that a number of young men working in the 
smanufactories of the district are about to prosecute research 
work in this building in connection with the local industries. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS IN LONDON. 


AT a recent meeting of the County Council it was stated 
that the absence of offers for leases of plots of land in the 
Strand, Kingsway and Aldwych was to be accounted for by 
the fact that disputes as to buildings were to be settled by the 
architect to the Council instead of by arbitration. The matter 
was referred to the corporate property committee of the 
Council, who have considered whether the building conditions 
should be modified. The committee report that as the con- 
ditions stand at present there is no provision made for arbitra- 
tion, and they go on to say :— 

“We have made inquiries as to the practice which obtains 
in regard to the letting of land on the estates of the large 
ground owners of London, and we are advised that the con- 
ditions in use on these estates are generally more onerous than 
those imposed by the Council, and that no provision for 
arbitration is made in the conditions. It does not appear that 
the Council’s conditions have hitherto restricted building 
operations on its land. From figures which have been sub- 
mitted to us it appears that the building work on the Council’s 
freehold has increased nearly sevenfold since the year 1897, 
and we are of opinion that the inability to dispose of more 
surplus land is not due to the conditions, which have been 
practically the same for many years past. We are further 
informed that while the standard of work insisted upon is 
sufficient for its purpose, the Council does not press this 
beyond what is believed to be consistent with the circumstances 
of the case. That the tendency is towards leniency rather than 
the strict letter of the conditions is in a measure confirmed by 
the large increase in the building work on the Council’s land. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, we do not think that 
the Council would be well advised to make any alterations in 


its building conditions, and we are of opinion that, alt} 
there were no bidders for the plots of land in connection y 
the Holborn to Strand improvement at the last auction 
Council will not experience any difficulty in event 
posing of the plots under the existing conditions,” — 


HOUSING IN SALFORD. 4 


THE proposal of the Salford Corporation to build w, 
dwellings on land in Seaford Road, Pendleton, was th 
of a Local Government Board inquiry in the Salford to 
Major C. E, Norton. The application of the Corporatio, 
for sanction to borrow 47,7372. under the Housin 
Working Classes Act, 1890, for the purchase of the sit 
erection of houses. 

The town clerk,{Mr. L. C. Evans, in his opeaing sta 
explained that the Corporation, under an order of 
Government Board of 1909, were bound to provi =f 
commodation for 1,500 persons who were dispossessec 
of their homes by the demolition of insanitary DI 
in various areas. The Corporation had already by si 
schemes provided housing for 2,432 persons, and had : 
fore exceeded their obligations. One of the sites on which, 
under the order, the Corporation had to build houses was kr oa 
as Block 3, a piece of land off Chapel Street, near Trinity! 
Church ; but after an inquiry, in December 1901, the 
Government Board relieved the Corporation of the obl 
to build on this particular site, on condition that they p 
dwellings upon the Seaford Road site. It was the pro 
fulfil the condition which was the subject of the present inquir 
The scheme prepared provided accommodation for 4,155| 
persous. When this had been carried out, the Corporatio 
would have provided for 3,587, or for 2,087 more than they we 
obliged to. The Seaford Road site had already been apy 
of by the Local Government Board, so that he underst 
scope of the inquiry that evening was limited to the de 
the scheme and the suitability of the proposed buildings, 

Mr. M‘Ivor said he was instructed that the hous 
really being built for the accommodation of the 
employes, that the rents proposed were too high for the 
who had been dispossessed, and that the site was too far 
from the No. 3 block to allow the people to get conve: 
to their work without paying tram fares. The Inspector 
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jd not hear any objections to the site, because that had 
dy been approved of. 


h 


fr, Corbett, the borough engineer, explained the scheme. | 


‘wrtion of the site, he said, was land which was acquired by 
ltramway committee for the purpose of a tram shed, but 
h it had not been necessary to use. This was to be trans- 


ncluded in the amount for which borrowing powers were 
ht, It was proposed to erect 231 dwellings. The esti- 
4d rent of 200 of these was 3s. 6:7. per week, four at 6s., 
xen at 7s. 6@., one at 8s, seven at 8s. 6¢, and three shops 
lis. The 5s. 6¢@. houses would consist of two rooms up and 
‘\downstairs, passage, scullery, water-closet and conveni- 
3. 
as cross-examination by Mr. M‘Ivor, Mr. Corbett said he 
4 not designed these houses for the convenience of the 
way men, but he did think some of these men would be 
ytogointothem. He thought the houses at 5s. 6 were 
ible for many of the people turned out of Block 3. The 
wth site was a mile and a quarter from Chapel Street. 
i) M‘Ivor asked a number of questions with the object of 
Wing that $s. 6¢. a week was a much higher rent than had 
| paid by the occupants of the condemned property. Mr. 
g ett admitted that in some cases this was so, but he thought 
| generally speaking, the property was suitable for the 
;mmodation of the dispossessed persons. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


NTuesday a conference between the Plumbers’ Company, 
gyepresentatives of the larger water authorities of the 
try and the Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
je Guildhall, to discuss the question of the technical educa- 
yand registration of plumbers and the efficiency of plumbing 
generally in connection with the public supply of water. 
)Robert Crawford (warden of the Plumbers’ Company) 
(ded. Delegates from the water authorities of Birming- 
i) Glasgow, Sheffield, Hull, Bradford, Cardiff, Dublin and 
lh’ towns were present. The Royal Institute of British 
fitects was represented by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
11homas Blashill and Mr. W. D. Carise, and the British 
;ciation of \Vaterworks Engineers by the secretary, Mr, 
ey Griffith. 


4d to the housing committee at cost price, and the cost was | 


The Chairman remarked that the Plumbers’ Company had 
done a great deal towards stimulating public interest in the 
matter of good plumbing, more particularly from the health 
point of view. Undoubtedly the country had been thoroughly 
aroused to the advantage to be derived from an increase of 
responsibility and skill on the part of the plumber. On its 
sanitary side much that was of value had been done in the 
training of plumbers, and the attitude of local authorities 
towards plumbing had greatly changed as compared with what 
it was a few years ago. Of late, however, another department 
of the plumber’s work had come into prominence—that relating 
to the prevention of the waste of water in domestic use. In 
convening the conference to consider this subject in particular, 
the Plumbers’ Company did not suggest that the water authori- 
ties did not know how to manage their own affairs, but it was 
thought possible that the company might act as a sort of line 
of union for the discussion of the means to be adopted in order 
to secure greater uniformity in respect of by-laws, fittings and 
the skill and qualifications of plumbers. He concluded by 
moving a resolution approving the efforts of the Plumbers’ 
Company to secure the more efficient training of plumbers and 
the registration of qualified men, and pledging the conference 
to support the company’s endeavours to obtain the necessary 
legislation in furtherance of that object. 

Mr. Hind, in seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
effect of the company’s efforts was visible in the improvement 
which had taken place in plumbers’ work during the last 
twenty-five years. He hoped that architects and others would 
support the company by employing registered and qualified 
plumbers in preference to others. 

The Chairman mentioned that the Bill promoted by the 
company for the registration of plumbers had been viewed 
favourably by the Local Government Board, but the Govern- 
ment had not seen their way to afford the necessary time to 
secure its passage through Parliament, 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Searles-Wood said that as architects they strongly 
sympathised with the movement for the better education of 
plumbers. He did not think, however, that they could pledge 
themselves to the sole employment of registered plumbers, 
because architects did not interfere between the contractor and 
his men. Heafterwards proposed :—“ That, with the object of 
giving practical effect to the previous resolution, the represen- 
tatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
water authorities present recommend that preference be given 
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“to the employment of registered plumbers to carry out and 
inspect plumbers’ work executed under architects and water 
authorities.” In the course of further remarks, he said that the 
Institute deprecated any interference with the apprenticeship 
system. It was one thing to execute specimen joints and other 
things under the direction of a master in a highly fitted-up 
shop at a technical school and another matter to do it under 
the ordinary conditions in which the work had to be done in a 
‘building. 

Mr. Holdsworth (Bradford) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. E. A. Lees (Birmingham) said that in Birmingham 
there were a good many firms of the highest repute who had 
not allied themselves with the registration movement, and the 
Water Board could not shut their eyes to the fact that those 
firms carried out their work in a way to which no exception 
could be taken. 

Mr. Atkinson (Hull) said that the same difficulty would 
arise in his town. If registration was to be adopted it should 
be optional for a period and only compulsory after the lapse of 
several years. 

Mr. Holdsworth observed that registration gave a status 
to a plumber, and was an inducement to men to register them- 
selves 

Mr. Hind said that they could not at present hope to make 
registration compulsory, but they could make it desirable and 
to the advantage of plumbers to register themselves. 

After further discussion the resolution was carried. 

The question. of uniformity of regulations and the 
-standardisation of fittings was afterwards discussed, among the 
speakers being Mr. Blashill, Mr. Gale (Glasgow), Mr. Askwith 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. O’Dowd (Dublin) and others, and it 
was decided to appoint a small committee representing the 
Plumbers’ Company, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the water authorities and the water company engineers to 
consider the question. 


THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL. 


THE parks and open spaces committee of the London County 
Council report that they had arrived at an agreement with 
Sir J. Whittaker Ellis as to the terms upon which the action 
brought by the Council against him for the enforcement of his 
promise not to build upon certain Jand in the line of view 


from Richmond Hill and generally for the protection of the 
Council’s interests in relation to the preservation of the vie i 
from Richmond Hill might be settled. The agreement it 
effect provided that no buildings except conservatories or othe, 
buildings of that nature for garden purposes were to be crectesd 
between the river Thames and a certain line on the plan, tha’ 
no dwelling-house might be erected above that line, that ne 
other building (except those now existing) should be allowec. 
between that and another line, known as line B, and that ni 
manufacturing building or chimney-shaft should at any time by 
erected on the land above line B. The agreement also pro| 
vided that, as between Sir J. Whittaker Ellis and the sani 


owner on the south-west, the existing line beyond which builc 

ings might not be erected should be maintained, and that 1 

alteration of it, so far as the adjoining land was concerned 
should be agreed to without the concurrence of the Counci) 
A deed of covenant embodying the agreement had been pre 
pared and approved by Sir J. Whittaker Ellis and thi 
Richmond Corporation, and the committee now recommenda 
that it be approved by the Council and be sealed in triplicate, i 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN DUNDEE, ; 


THE Dundee Advertiser calls attention to the unfortunate con) 
dition of the local building trade It has been found, it states 
from careful investigation that the number of workmen who, i 
ordinary circumstances, earn their livélihood in the business| 
but who are meantime unemployed, is much larger than hal 
been known for many years. The operatives chiefly involve 
are masons, joiners and labourers, but others, such as plasterers 
plumbers, painters, glaziers and heating engineers are als 
feeling. the pinch. Within recent months hundreds of youn; 
workmen, unable to find scope for their energies at home, hay: 
sought the wider fields offered by the colonies. Indeed, thi 
departure of the emigrant train on Friday evenings has comi 
to be numbered among the events of the week, and it is one o 
the commonest spectacles to witness on those nights vas 
crowds assembling at the railway stations to take farewell o| 
departing relatives. This is an altogether new phase of Dunde: 
life. Before the war it was unknown. The cause of thi 
extraordinary depression is difficult to ascertain, but its root) 
seem embedded in the dual circumstance that tenement pro| 
perty has been over-built, and that no structures of a publi 
chajacter are meantime in course of erection. Within recen| 
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~s a feature of the trade which has forced itself upon the 
ze of those concerned has been the steady and increasing 
ency of those occupying central flats to move towards the 
tbs. This exodus from the more thickly populated parts 
sgarded by the municipal authorities as excellent, but 
nngst investors, whose capital is sunk in property, it is a 
jer for concern Tenements, as a natural consequence, 
|; suffer depreciation in value. From the strictly industrial 
at of view, however, the movement has advantages, inasmuch 
st will lend an impetus to the erection of self-contained 

lings. The inevitable result of this shifting has been a 
| epondiog movement of weekly tenants into better-class 
y/erties, to many of which the system of weekly rents has 
atly been applied. This, in turn, has involved the desertion 
fe older and less salubrious localities, in the heart of which 
- e moment hundreds of one-roomed houses are vacant. 


\ 
iy 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT WORK. 


H annual report of the Local Government Board which was 
sd on Saturday states that during the year consent was 
41 to the borrowing by county councils in 176 cases of sums 
yanting to 714,4612. Of this total, 392,569/. was required 
1 urposes of lunatic asylums ; 1 18,8352. for the provision and 
jovement of police stations and court-houses and other 
9 ty buildings ; 76,2777. for roads and bridges ; 74,704/. for 
ction hospitals ; 21,5307 for purposes of the Technical 
j -uction Acts ; 15,203/. for contributions to the cost of pro- 
ig open spaces ; 11,193/ for the acquisition of land under 
‘Military Lands Act, 1892; 3,550/. for industrial schools ; 
; for a highway depot; and 25c/. for purposes of the 
j riates Act, 1898. The largest item of expenditure in the 
‘unts of county councils, other than the London County 
cacil, relates to main roads. Thecounty councils themselves 
jired during the year ended March, 1992, 16,292 miles of 
y roads, of which 15,785 miles were situate in rural districts 
| amount expended by the county councils, otherwise than 
af loans, during the year on the maintenance, repair and 
n ovement of these roads was 1,077,695/. The total length 
femain roads in England and Wales maintained during 
year ended March 31, 1902, was 27,115 miles, Sf which 
(| miles were situated in urban districts and 23,101 miles in 
1. districts There were 828 councils of urban districts who 
iitained the main roads in their districts during the year. 


The total length of main roads which they repaired was 3,597 

miles, and the amount of the contributions received by them. 
from the county councils in respect of these roads was 729,585/. 

In 250 of the 672 rural districts the main roads were during the 
year maintained by the rural district councils. The total length 

of main roads which they repaired was 7,316 miles, being nearly 
one-third of the total mileage in rural districts. The amount of 
the contributions received by them from the county councils 

during the year in respect of these roads was 454 ,639/. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE first meeting of the session of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers was held at the Institution of Civil Engineers on the 
12th inst. 

The president, Mr. R. K. Gray, in his inaugural address, 
referred first to the condition of the Institution. He said that 
developments in the near future might permit of an alliance 
with kindred societies for the erection of one large temple of 
engineering, where the various branches might find their homes. 
A temple of engineering, costing a quarter of a million, would 
be a fit home for the engineering bodies of the country. 
Electrical legislation was in urgent need of reform. In spite of 
legal impediment, however, substantial progress had been made 
in the utilisation of current for lightand power purposes. Some 
300 towns were now enjoying an electricity supply. The tram- 
way work of the London County Council in South London was 
excellent. He strongly preferred the conduit system to the 
overhead system. The extra money involved in the construction , 
of the conduit was well spent. Of wireless telegraphy there 
were no new developments to report, and there seemed to be, 
no immediate prospect of this competing seriously with the: 
existing cable companies. 

He believed electrical industry in this country was almost 
entirely in the hands of engineers educated in England, but he 
doubted whether this could be said of chemical industry. In 
the calico, printing and dyeing trades, for instance, Great 
Britain had practically been the home of the raw material and 
one of the greatest consumers of its products, but through the 
application of greater knowledge and skill, Germany could 
furnish our printers and dyers with the greater proportion of 
their requirements. We were being beaten in 4 race in which 
the foreigner was handicapped. He believed this was due to 
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the want of those opportunities which the foreigner possessed 
rather than to our natural incapacity. With wisdom we 
opened our arms to the skilled man of other countries, and 
through his skill we could, in certain directions, maintain 
supremacy. We must, as a policy, continue to welcome all 
comers, but while so doing we should continue to equip our- 
selves so that by sheer skill we might conquer in the end. The 
equipment we wanted was technical education. In this con- 
nection he was informed that there was under consideration the 
formation of a science guild whose fundamental object would 
be the encouragement of application of scientific principles to 
industrial and general purposes. He trusted the scheme would 
be adopted. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, November 10, Sir 
William White, K.CB, F.R.S., president, in the chair, the 
paper read was “‘ Tensile Tests of Mild Steel and the Relation 
of Elongation to the Size of the Test-batj” by Professor W. C. 
Unwin, B Sc, F.R S., M.Inst.C.E. 

In the case of steel, the engineer relied on tests of samples 
for assurance that he was obtaining suitable material. It was 
important, therefore, that the information given by tests should 
be definite and comparable. Mechanical tests were for the 
engineer the most important, but as usually conducted they 
were not wholly satisfactory, and had to be supplemented. The 
object of the paper was to consider some conditions which 
affected the results of tests, especially as regarded the measure- 
ment of ductility. Ductility was probably the most important 
quality in the material for working purposes. 

Some conditions were then discussed. The time effect was 
only negligible, provided inertia forces might be neglected. 
The method of gripping the test-bar and the form of fracture 
as affecting the results were discussed, and the influence of 
enlarged ends on the elongation. The effect of the position of 
iracture between the gauge-points was examined, and some 
numerical results were given. Next, the effect of small varia- 
tions of cross section, which was greater than was ordinarily 
supposed, was shown. 

The total elongation was shown to consist of a general 
stretch, nearly uniform along the bar, and a local stretch As 
geometrically similar bars deformed similarly, the percentage 
of ultimate elongation was the same in similar bars of the 
same material. The law of percentage of elongation in 


| geometrically dissimilar bars was then examined, and it w; 
shown that for bars of any given material, of gauge-length | 
and cross-section A, the percentage of elongation was given t 
the equation i ie, 


ie 


where the first term on the right was the local and the secor) 
the general extension, c and 4 being constants. This equatic 
was first verified by application to some results obtained | 
Mr. Barba on bars of varying gauge-length, cross section an 
form of cross section, The proportion of local to gener| 
extension in certain cases was determined, 2 ae 
An account was then given of a series of tests on ship an 
boiler-plates of different thicknesses, made for the engineerin | 
standards committee. The results were first discussed }) 
using plotted curves without assuming the elongation equation 
Taking from the curves the elongations for bars of a Standar 
form, the real relative ductility of these bars was found, Th 3 
was compared with the elongations for bars of constant wid() 
such as were generally used in testing. It was shown that th: 
elongations in the latter case were very misleading as to th 
relative ductility. In the case of similar bars the ductilit!. 
decreased as the thickness of the plates increased. But th! 
results on bars of constant width would lead to the conclusio. 
that the thickest plates were the most ductile, me 
The constants in the elongation equation were then give| 
for the bars in each of six series of tests and for plates of +t! 
1} inch thick, with a detailed comparison of the elongation, 
calculated by the equation and observed in the tests. 
A further series of tests on plates with varying percentage 
of carbon was given. The constants c and @ in the elongatio, 
equation decreased as the percentage of carbon increased. | 
Lastly, a series of tests was made by Mr. F. C. Fairholm¢ 
of the Cyclops Steelworks, on short test-bars cut from tyre 
and axles. It was shown that the elongation equation wal 
applicable to these short test-bars. The forms of short test\ 
bars which could be used in such cases was discussed, and uf 
very simple recommendation was made which would secur 
that in alf such tests the elongations would be comparable. | 
The question of quality figures for materials was thei! 
examined. It was pointed out that if quality figures were t) 
be of value the tests must be made on similar test-bars, or thi 
results must be reduced to equivalent results on similar bars| 
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» values were examined of the quality figure for the whole 
jithe tests described in the paper for test-bars of different 
jas of section. 


2MINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


— ordinary annual general meeting of the members was 
1 on the 12th inst. at the Grand hotel, Colmore Row, 
Wmingham, Mr. Albert S. Smith presiding. The annual 
ort expressed regret that the depressed condition of trade 
syed to twelve months ago has continued during the past 
r, After again meeting the operative plumbers in concilia- 
ji, the committee had been unable to come to any satisfactory 
Jangement as to the code of working rules, the operatives 
jliming to sign for less than three years. There were, 
| efore, no rules in existence. with this branch. In view 
the unreasonable demand of the National Association of 
‘erative Plasterers in various parts of the country, that 
ynbers should be paid on works in districts where a lower 
4s of wages prevailed the current rate of the districts 
sre the contractor’s chief office was situated, the committee 
|. given notice to the operative plasterers to abolish all 
dsting rules after April 1 next. With this exception the 
“amittee had, after careful consideration, decided not to dis- 
1) the trade by serving notices for alteration of rules, 
jiough, in their opinion, the present state of the trade fully 
tified notices to reduce the existing high rate of wages. 
Je dispute with plasterers at Marle Hall, Llandudno, on'this 
| stion had been before the committee on several occasions, 
|, also before the National Federation, and was not yet fully 
jposed of. On several occasions deputations had interviewed 
;-committees of the Architectural Association on matters of 
portance in the interests of the trade, notably the interpreta- 
in of the prime cost clause in the conditions of contract, and 
‘ams of making good after other trades.” The balance- 
Jet showed total ordinary receipts for the year 2109/., which, 
ie the balance from last year, made a total of 39017 The | 
jious disbursements amounted to 204/., and there remained 
/1 to the credit of the Association. 
In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, the 
4sident said he wished that the opening paragraph of the 
qort had been different in tone. Trade last year was bad. 


ce then it had visibly declined. The decline was small in 
/ime, which also meant that the builder’s profits had been 
portionately fine. 


They could not say that prices were low. 


| but it must be observed by both sides alike. 


Materials had not come down to any great extent. Labour 
was at the highest point it had ever reached ; and so they could 
not quite say that building prices were low. Nevertheless, the 
committee, after carefully considering the question, had refrained 
from giving notice to the operatives for a reduction of wages, 
hoping that trade would soon show a turn for the better. The 
relationship between masters and men had been good through- 
out the year, with the exception of one branch. He referred to 
the plasterers. With them, as with other branches, a code of 
working rules was drawn up and signed by masters and men. 


| These rules applied over a radius of five miles; but the 


National Association of Operative Plasterers had sought during 
the year to extend the radius to 120 miles, under cover of a 
by-law of their own union. He thought this needed no com- 
ment for him to show its flagrant unfairness and one-sidedness. 
If they sent a plasterer into a district wh2re the rate of wages 
was lower than theirs, they must pay him their rate of wages ; 
if they sent him into a district where wages were higher 
they must pay him the higher rate of wages. It was- 
thought by the committee that if the signed rules of the 
plasterers were to be contravened in such a way—by by-laws 
made to circumvent them—it would be better to be without 
them at all. It was hoped and confidently expected that other 
towns would follow their example in giving notice to the 
operative plasterers to abolish the existing rules after April 1 
next, Until rules could be made which would be loyally 
abided by and fairly kept by both sides it would be better for 
them to have none. If the builders broke the signed rules 
they were quickly brought to book. Fair play was a jewel, 
With the excep- 
tion of this branch of the trade the rules had been honourably 
adhered to. They had, he thought, reason te congratulate 
themselves upon the progress of the Association, and he held 
the Birmingham Association was one of the strongest and 
most loyal outside London. 

Mr. William Sapcote seconded the motion, and endorsed 
what the President had said in reference to the plasterers. 

The motion was carried unanimously. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnsley was unanimously elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. J. B. Whitehouse vice-president ; Mr. G. Twigg 
was reappointed treasurer, Messrs. Thomas Johnson & J. S. 
Surman auditors, a strong committee was elected, and Mr. 
E, J. Bigwood was re-elected secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. J. B. Whitehouse, seconded by Mr. 
C. Copeland, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Albert 
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SUPPLEMENT \ 


bs 


S. Smith for his services during the past year in the position 
of president 

Mr. Smith having responded to the compliment, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 

A dinner followed in the Grosvenor Room, and was largely 
attended. The chair was occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Barnsley, and among those present were Mr. Ebenezer 
Parkes, M P., Councillor F. G Whittall, Alderman J. Bowen 
(ex-president National Federation), Alderman Bigwood, Messrs. 
C. H. Barnsley (president Midland Federation), A. S. Smith, 
G. Squires, F. F. Jefferson, A. Rowse, J. B. Whitehouse, 
A. Harrison, and many others. After the loyal toasts had 
been honoured, the toast “‘ The City and Trade of Birmingham” 
was submitted by Councillor Whittall, who gave an interesting 
account from a builder’s point of view of the work carried on 
in some of the departments of the Corporation, mentioning in 
particular the Public Works Department and the Drainage 
Board. He also attached much importance to the education 
side of the work of the Corporation, and in this connection 
referred to the splendid results obtained at the technical 
schools, which had recently been described in such glowing 
terms by Professor Perry, the well-known engineering expert. 
If manufacturers were to satisfactorily compete in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world it was imperative that the 
greatest attention should be paid to the scientific and technical 
training of students. He mentioned that in the building 
trade there were no fewer than 580 students, while a great 
many applicants had had to be rejected owing to the pressure 
on the school accommodation. As a Builders’ Associa- 
tion they were always glad to adopt any policy which was 
calculated to add to the efficiency of the working men. 

The toast was well received, and Mr. Ebenezer Parkes, 
M.P., whose name had been coupled with the toast, responded. 
‘He recalled the fact that he had taken a part in the municipal 
life of the city, and bore testimony to the public spirit and self- 
sacrifice displayed by so many of its citizens for the good 
government of the city. People had to go away from Bir- 
mingham to fully appreciate it. In his travels he had heard 
the praises of the city more than within its boundary. He 
warmly commended the work that was being done in the 
secondary, technical and art schools of the city. In the present 
stress of competition in commercial life their importance could 
not be over-estimated. _He believed that the educational work 
of the city so recently taken over by the Council would be well 
performed. He thought it could not be denied that it was 


SSS _ 
advantageous that it should be in the hands of the peo - 
Touching on municipal enterprise, he pointed to the impartanc} 
of a judicious restriction of the public debt, especially havin; } 
regard to the increased facilities for loans. He incidental] 
alluded to his visit to America, and said he was much a 
pressed by the loyalty and affection shown to the mothe 
country by Canada. i 
Mr. Thomas Barnsley proposed the toast “Success to th 
Birmingham Builders’ Association,” giving an interestin 
account of the successful work carried on by the organisatio 
during the past year. That work had been advantageous tl 
employers and workmen alike; between both there was _ 
better understanding, and by means of the Associatio| 
employers had been able to meet workmen when friction aros| 
and to satisfactorily settle their differences by conciliatory. 
conferences. The toast was acknowledged by the Presiden 
who also testified to the better relations existing | betwee 
employer and employed, which was the result’ of a bette 
understanding and was largely attributable to the influence an. 
operations of the Society. He incidentally touched on th 
fiscal question, and pointed out that one important matter | 
affecting the building trade related to how importations, suc’ 
as steel and timber goods, would be regarded —whether as ra)! 
material or manufactured goods. a) 
The toast ‘‘ The Architects and Surveyors” was Propose | 
in fitting terms by Mr. J. B. Whitehouse, and Mr. Arthy| 
Harrison and Mr. Anthony Rowse responded on behalf of th| 
architects and surveyors respectively. 
Mr. A. S..Smith, the new president, proposed the toas 
“‘ National Federation of Building Trade Employers of Grec 
Britain and Ireland,” and referred to the excelient work whic! 
had been performed under its auspices, especially during th) 
past few years. 
The toast was well received, and response came fror| 
Alderman John Bowen, the ex-president of the Nations 
Federation, and Mr. C. H. Barnsley (president of the Midlan| 
Federation). Mr. Bowen explained that for the last two year 
their organisation had been federated—-a circumstance whic. 
he hoped would prove beneficial to the trade and th| 
community at large. He believed it to be a step in the rigt| 
direction. 
The other toast honoured was that of “The Visitors, 
submitted by Mr. George Squires and Mr. Fred Jefferson. | 
At intervals vocal selections were given with much accep] 
ance by the Moseley Quartette. 
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Ole Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


tRE has been some excitement in Paris, which news- 
er correspondents have communicated to other parts of 
, world, concerning the “ sensational discovery ” of M. 
oN, the architect, that the Louvre extends for more 
1 24 feet below the present ground level. He has 
ribed the building as a colossus which is buried up to 
nknees. M. REDON considers that PERRAULT and his 
emporaies were guilty of a gross act of vandalism in 
ing and abetting the burial of the ancient palace. The 
jich have brought forgetfulness to as much perfection 
s itwere an art. Not quite twenty years have elapsed 
1@ a predecessor of M. REpon, the late M. GUILLAUME, 
9 effected a similar discovery. A correspondent of The 
| utect, writing on June 13, 1885, gave the following 
sunt of the subterranean part which he was privileged 
jvisit: —“‘On Tuesday the place was lighted by 
lies, which were held by attendants, and probably 
an only be visited under special conditions. It 
wvident from the columns and remains of groins 
\ there was a great hall on the site, and judging 
1m masonry it may be considered to have been erected 
je thirteenth century. There have been many altera- 
¢3 about the Louvre in the course of six centuries, and 
{ugh it is now so much below the ground level, the 
) of the hall may have been a few feet above the level 
ye Seine. A large circular opening suggests an oudiiefte, 
recalls the legends of the Tour de Nesle on the other 
of the river, which has been supplanted by the respect- 
) building of the Institut de France.” The discoveries 
{red to arose out of the arrangements for heating the 
(ture galleries. All that M. Repon has done by 
cing trial excavations outside the building in another 
1ition is to confirm the conclusions which would be 
<n by any architect who visited the subterranean part 
885. That French architects and archeologists will 
{2 a noise about the recent “ discovery ” is not surprising 
jyone who knows how rarely their views extend beyond 
“rday. 


\N The Architect of September 4 it was stated:—‘ Unless 
nistrative changes occur in Paris in 1gto, the Eiffel 
er will share the fate of numerous other structures, and 
de sold as old metal. The difficulty of disposing of its 
jbour of the same age, La Galerie des Machines, sug- 
« that seven years hence there will be a similar scarcity 
eculators, and the tower may continue to dominate 
That likelihood has been 
gthened. The Society of Civil Engineers, possessing 
(influence in France, has protested against the removal 
© two structures, which exemplify in a remarkable way 
can be done by means of steel. It is also noteworthy 
1M. Pascal, the French architect, and a member of the 
grate has sided with the civil engineers. There will 
‘quently be a contest between those who consider that 
ssallety of Machines wili prevent the realisation of 
 OUVARD'S project of a fine park and other improve- 


} 


‘Sand those who are inspired by utility alone. 


‘greater part of Paris.” 


- 


WWERY visitor to Edinburgh is aware that the city 
“sss not only one Acropolis, but two. On one side 
€ Castle, crowning a rocky hill; on the other, the 
mn Hill, are the uncompleted National Monument, 

Was to be a copy of the Parthenon, an Observatory, 
monuments to DucaLtp Stewart, PLAYFAIR and 
ON. Itis to be regretted that so noble a site does not 
imsome grand structure that would be suggestive of 
tt Or literature of the Scottish Athens. The Royal 
ution, which is one of the buildings which were made 
‘abject of the departmental inquiry, or the adjacent 
nal Galleries, should have been erected there if archi- 
‘ral effect alone was considered FERGUSSON, in speak- 
pf the former building, which he greatly admired, 
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—*The great defect is its situation, being so low as 
> looked down upon from the approaches either 
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in front or rear. From George Street the spectator 
Is on a level: with the cornice, and so loses all 
effect of perspective, and from the Castle Hill he 
has a revelation of skylights and chimney-pots sadly 
destructive of the illusion produced by the purity of 
the external architecture. Placed on the Calton Hill, or 
on any height, it would have been one of the most faultless 
of modern buildings. Where it is, it fails entirely in 
producing the effect which is due to the beauty of the 
design.” It will be found in the report of the evidence of 
Mr. Honeyman, R.S.A., in the present number, that there 
would be an opportunity to remedy the mistake made in 
the selection of the site by re-erecting the National 
Galleries on the Calton Hill. The two buildings on the 
Mound being in Classic style lost much of their importance 
when the Scott Monument and _ the Royal Bank of 
Scotland were erected in the neighbourhood. But the 
elevation of the buildingsin Princes Street and the immense 
structures erected in connection with the improvement of 
Waverley station have rendered it still more difficult for two 
Classic buildings of a single storey to assert themselves. 
On the Calton Hill either or both would have a chance 
of appearing effective when seen against the sky. Any 
difficulty there is in approaching the summit could easily 
be diminished by an improvement of the roads. 


WHEN we published our first illustration of the Indian 
scenes of Mr. Epwin Lorp WEEKS we pointed out the 
strangeness of an American painter utilising so vast a field 
for subjects which English painters ignored unless they 
were sent out to [ndia on a public commission. His works 
were always viewed with interest in the Salon. The sub- 
jects were novel to Frenchmen, and no brighter colouring 
was to be found in the works of any of the French artists 
who treated Oriental subjects. Sometimes, as in_ his 
Three Mendicants of Cordova, he suggested the relationship 
between scenes in India and in other lands where the sun 
triumphed. It is with sincere regret we have to announce 
that Mr. WEEKs will no longer enrich the world with his 
works, for he died a few days ago in Paris, where he 
resided for the greater part of his life. He was a native of 
Boston, and he owed his selection of subjects. and their 
treatment to the instruction received from M. GEROME 
and M. Bonnat. He was deservedly recognised as one of 
the ablest of the band of American artists who have con- 
stituted Paris their home. His death was due to the con- 
sequences of a fever which attacked him in India. 


UNLEss wood pavement is kept in the cleanest state it 
may become injurious to the public health. An apprehen- 
sion of that kind has been an obstacle to the use of blocks 
in many places. The question was raised in the Court of 
Appeal on Monday whether cleaning might not be carried 
to excess, or, in other words, an unnecessary quantity of 
water be employed in the operation, and therefore mainten- 
ance became more expensive to the contractor. The pave- 
ment of Westminster has been for some time a subject. for 
newspaper criticism, and one of the latest incidents was an 
application to Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE for an Injunction on 
behalf of Mr. Atcott, the contractor, to restrain the 
Council from watering excessively the pavement laid down 
in Whitehall. His lordship having refused, an appeal was 
brought. The plaintiff was to maintain the pavement he 
had laid down for the long term of fifteen years, but under 
varying conditions. For the first three years all the repairs 
were to be carried out at the plaintiffs expense. He 
asserted that the blocks were never allowed to become dry 
and that the concrete foundation was softened by the water. 
By the contract deed the Westminster Council were allowed 
to wash the pavement, and indeed it would be strange if 
liberty of that kind was withheld. The Master of the Rolls 
affirmed that the case was not one in which the Court 
could interfere in the form of an injunction. It was a 
question of damages which must be fought out unless the 
parties could arrive at some solution of the difficulty. The 
case is important, and it is to be hoped that the proposed 
application to the Lord Chief Justice to have the trial 
expedited will be successful. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS OF BUILDING. 


N the discussions relating to technical education which | 
are now common, it is not sufficiently recognised | 


how wide is the difference between the school or college’ 
system and the system of apprenticeship. There. are 
some advocates who would have the latter superseded by 
the former. There are others who would combine them. * 
There is a third class who still favour apprenticeship, 
especially when it can be supplemented by occasional 
attendance of technical classes. po 

In the evidence of Professor FREDERICK Brown, of the 
London Slade school, which we published last week, he 
said that he preferred to have his students caught young, | 
for “it is much better that they should know nothing than 
come with ideas that are all wrong, which is generally the 
case.” The meaning was that the methods adopted in: 
other schools were not appreciated in the art classes of 
London University College. The heads of many. business 
establishments would agree with the Professor. “T'urn-over 
apprentices have a hard life and are rarely welcomed, ' 


whether they find their way into architects or ‘éngineers’ } 


offices or builders’ workshops. In other callings we see the 
same belief that instruction of any kind is not cf uniform 
excellence in all places. We even can hear it among 
representatives of regiments and crews of the Army and 
Navy. 

When, therefore, people speak about the superiority of 
a foreign method of training, or vice versa, it is possible 
that only partial views are taken of the students, and’ there 
is no real comparison between the finished products. For, 
instance, it would not be difficult to meet with a student 
who, after being only a few terms in a technical school 
in Germany, could calculate the diameter of a gas-pipe that 
would afford light to a single room, and the result would be 
worked out to a remote decimal degree. A student might 


be double the time in an English architect’s office, and yet | 


would be incompetent to set about such a problem. But 
he would know what sizes of gas-piping are to be had in 
the market for immediate use, and how far experience has. 
decided the ratio between them and the number of lights 
required in a house. ‘The German student would imagine, 
at least until the time arrived when he had to encounter 
actual practice, that his calculated diameter, with its array 
of decimals, would be adopted by the builder, and the 
piping would be rolled or manufactured according to his 
figures. That is mere ignorance of the conditions of busi-' 
ness. Yet an educational investigator who examined the 
two representatives would feel no hesitation in declaring 
that the German student was the better, and was eventually 
more likely to become a thoroughly competent architect. 
The difference between them arises from theory being 
adopted in one case as a basis, while experience is the 
foundation in the other. 

If we could suppose the two students arriving in a 
colonial town, there is little doubt the Englishman would be 
the more competent to undertake the carrying out of a 
building. Being aware of the economy of utilising the 
materials which were to be found in the market, and of 
adapting his plans to them, the building would be far 
advanced under his direction before his competitor dis- 
covered how costly and tedious it is to have things specially 
manufactured, and how a slight increase in size or weight 
has compensatory advantages. Our German might then 
reflect how few of the great buildings he was taught to 
-dmire were constructed by means of data which cor- 
responded with those he had acquired in his college classes. 


Classic, Gothic and Renaissance structures would all be ° 


found to be incorrect if tested by the constructional 
formulx which are presumed to lead to perfection in build- 
ing. It is only the metaliferous piles of the cities of the 
United States which can be considered as the truest 
exponents of advanced theories in building, and of the 
close connection between theory and practice. fan 

There is consequently an impossibility for any collegiate. 
system to properly equip a student to be an engineer, 
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l &c., led to surprising deductions, especially when we 
remember the poverty of the man. But they were only 
misleading, and are now of no use in practice. Doubtless 
a professor who has gained experience in practice will be 
able to point out to his students the shortcomings of — 
‘specimens or of models. But it is only under exceptional — 
circumstances men of that class drift into lectureships, and. 
perhaps less often in Germany than elsewhere. Yet the 
tendency at the present time is to make technical. instruc- 
tion take the place of apprenticeship. — Bet ee 
~ It may be granted that the old conditions of apprentice- | 
ship were onerous. It was possible in the majority of, 
trades for an apprentice if treated fairly to become a,com- 
petent workman in less than seven years. ‘Instruction, 
however, was not the aim of the system. _ Every trade was 
a close corporation and selfishness dictated that entrance 
should be difficult. Hence it was that the rules and regula 
tions in England were condemned by that great judge, 
Lord MANSFIELD, as being against the natural rights of 
man and contrary to the common-law rights of the land. 
In some trades the period of apprenticeship was extended) ; 
to ten years, and it is believed a still longer servitude was. . 
occasionally exacted. At a period when all the operations. 
of a trade were performed by hand seven years was some- 
times not excessive. A country carpenter or blacksmith of — 
the old school was expected to deal with wood or metal in 
so many forms, his versatility was not easily acquired. 
There were no books of instruction to give him hints, and’ 
he had to derive his skill mainly by a course of failures for 
which he .was made to suffer. The punishment of | 
apprentices by a master was allowable according to English | 
law. © But in our time, when division of labour is adopted _ 
to a temarkable extent, and in every trade materials are: | 
partly or wholly prepared by the aid of machinery, the 
seven years’ term is unnecessary. One of the causes for its — 
continuance arises from the dislike of workmen to the , 
admission of others on easier terms than were enforced 
from them. he ON 
Equality is one of the objects of English trade unions, 
‘and consequently there is no provision in the system which 
would encourage working men to become foremen Or: | 
general overseers. As a rule carpenters have been selected 
in cases of building, and the Carpenters’ Company, taking 
advantage of the custom, hold examinations of would-be 
foremen ; but there is no reason why any one trade should | 
enjoy a monopoly. A carpenter may be longer on a job, 
but there is no economy in choosing him, for it is only on» 
small buildings he could work at his trade and serve as. 
foreman. ‘In Germany, where military discipline prevails, 
the haphazard method of obtaining foremen, which was. 
similar to that of England, gave rise to discontent about 
seventy years ago. Men who were ambitious to acquire 
the knowledge were obliged to take lessons from private, 
teachers, foremen, or even from architects. Accordingly a 
building-trade school was founded in Stuttgart in #952. 
There are now about fifty such institutions, and twenty-two 
of them are in Prussia. In some cases they are State: 
schools, in others municipal or provincial schools, or they 
may be State, municipal and provincial schools ‘combined. 
Originally most of them were intended to afford instruction | 
in building operations. But as time went on new courses: 
were added, and the majority of them are now building and 
engineering trade schools. A report by Dr. Rose, the. 
British Consul-General at Stuttgart, gives particulars of the 
instruction followed in them. : et 
‘The literary history of Germany reveals the sacrifices 
which were made by students who became renowned in 
order to acquire learning. Everyone has heard of HEYNE, 
the great Classical professor and editor, artiving at Leipsic 
to study all. learning without having enough to | pay 
professorial. fees or to buy a loaf, and he, was sometimes 
compelled to subdue hunger by eating peas-cods he found 
in the streets. In his eagerness for study he for a time 
allowed himself only two nights of sleep in a week. The 
majority of the students of the mysteries of building live 
in extremely modest circumstances, and sometimes, they 
meet their expenses by working at a trade and studying 10 
alternate terms. Dr. RosE supplies tabular information 0! 


Tat 
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architect or builder. The. professors have to deal with 
examples on a small scale. TREDGOLD’s conclusions about 
the strength of materials, the dimensions of parts of engines, 


the average expenditure of a great number of ee 
The following relates to the winter term, which lasts abo 
four and a half months :— PEA ed 
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- The next is an approximate estimate of the annual (or 
for two terms) expenditure at Stuttgart :— piety 
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_ The Stuttgart school has threé sections, viz. building, 
"engineering, surveying and drainage and irrigation, There 
are twenty-nine professors and, thirty two assistants, or 
_ masters for special subjects, making in alla staff of sixty-one 
teachers. Out of that number ten professors. and ‘four 
_assistants deal with building and. architecture. 
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There are’ 


“six successive classes for building besides a préparatory | 


class, and the average number of hours varies from forty to 
forty-six per week. The subjects taught in the preparatory 
class are German, physical geography and history, arith- 
metic, geometry, geometrical drawing, freehand drawing 
and caligraphy. In class 1 algebra is substituted for arith- 
_ metic, stereometry for geometry and geometrical drawing, 
_and building drawing for physical geography. In class: 2 
descriptive geometry, physics and chemistry are introduced. 
In class 3 are mathematical exercises, theory of the strength 
of materials, graphical statics and building construction. 
In class 4 perspective, building materials, supervision of 
building operations, general details of buildings, building 
‘styles, designing of buildings and modelling of ornaments 
are treated. In class 5 firing, heating and ventilation; road 
_and bridge-building and book-keeping are new subjects. 
The tasks for class 6 are-the following :—Mathematical 
exercises, stone-cutting, building mechanics and | construc- 
ton and designing of same, designing of buildings, building 
‘estimates, building laws, exercises in road and _bridge- 
building and prevention of fires. ‘As each class takes half 
@ year, Z.¢.a hundred days’ actual, work, to go through 
‘the curriculum, in those schocls.. where the instruction 
Is given during the winter months only the course 
‘would extend to six years, but where there | are 
{summer and winter courses the dutation would be three 
years. There is a supplementary inspection of buildings in 
the neighbourhood of the school. Sometimes more distant 
excursions are organised which may extend to a week, and 
the travelling expenses are defrayed by the school. If the 
‘students can show certificates of a satisfactory preliminary 
education they need not pass through the elementary 
‘classes As the monetary condition of the majority of 
students is realised, they are not required to attend. the 
‘classes in uninterrupted succession. The breaks are 
allowed in order that they may earn money. For the same 


‘teason building instruction is generally given in winter to | 


enable the students to engage in actual operations during 
the summer. “Additional consideration is shown when the 
students are clever but very poor. In the winter of 1902-3 
no less than 270 pupils were dispensed from the payment 
of fees in Stuttgart. The King of WURTEMBERG and the 
| Freemasons have established scholarships. As the fees are 
only about 2/. 10s. per term, or 5/)a year, a student who 
can live with his family in Stuttgart is happily placed, 
Having passed examinations and obtained. a diploma, a 


student becomes eligible for an official appointment, or can | 


‘find work in other forms. se a bra: le. siolep 

_. The number of students in the winter term +1Q0I-2 
/Was 1,049, of whom g1s were natives of Wiirtemberg}"'95 
| belonged to other German States, and 39 were foreigners. 
Some of them went through courses of engineering, sur- 
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ae veying and drainage, but 458 are described as masons.and 


stonehewers, and 165 as carpenters. _ It is remarkable how 
many of the students already possessed practical know- 
ledge. In the returns,172 were described.as building over- 
seers, foremen and draughtsmen ; 673 had served appren~ 
ticeship in some technical branch, and 166 were apprentices, 
while 38 had already received certificates of the “Tech- 
niker” class. The larger number of the students ranged 
between twenty and twenty five years of age. Of these 
there were no less than 377. The lowest age was 144 and 
the highest 353. The principal professors’ salaries are 
200/,, 2207. and 240/. per annum, and 15/. for house rent.; 


32. per hour per week is received for every extra hour 


beyond the limit agreed upon in the contract of appoint- 
ment. The assistant professors are paid 3/. per hour per 
week of instruction given. Thirty hours per week would 
accordingly yield 907 per term and 18o/. per annum. 
Assistants obtain roo/. to 1157 per annum, together with 
10/. for house rent. The pension for professors is 40 per 
cent. after ten years’ services, 60 per cent. after twenty 
years, and go per cent. after forty. 

In the Karlsruhe school there is no department for 
surveying as at Stuttgart, but railway technical science is 
taught, and there is training for students who wish to bé 
masters in industrial schools. It has also been arranged to 
open a section for electro-technics. ‘The fees are only 
I/, Tos, per term, or 3/, per annum for all subjects, and 
some students are exempted from paying those modest 
sums. The Nuremberg school gives instruction from 
November 22 to May 31. The remainder of the year is 
devoted to practical work in connection with the school. 
After a couple of years manual work is not insisted on, but 
the students are expected to obtain engagements as 
draughtsmen or assistant overseers. The fees are 1/. 16s. 
per term. As the school cost in 1900 5,891/. and the fees 
amounted to only 816/., the State, province and municipality 
were obliged to subsidise to over 5,000/. There are twenty 
professors and twenty masters. The programme of in- 
truction is very extensive, and includes not only design 
and construction, but building legislation, regulations and 
commercial book-keeping. The fees of the Prussian schools, 
according to Dr. Rosr, are higher than those of other 
German building schools. They amount to 4/. per winter or 
summer term, or for the preparatory classes. A further fee 
of t/ per term is levied for the use of drawing-boards 
and materials, of writing materials, of technical instruction 
books and for medical treatment during illness. Foreigners 
are required to pay five times more than Germans. 

The interest taken in building by German Governments 
requires no great astuteness to explain. In the first place, it is 
considered desirable to exercise as much control as possible 
over all classes of business, and foremen or overseers who 
hold Government diplomas, and by whom official appoint- 
ments can. be acquired, are likely to be loyal to authority. 


‘Then, again, it is well known there has been a very earnest 


competition “for the favours of the working classes, in the 
expectation of outbidding communist leaders. A circular 
issued by the Prussian Government in 1877, urging the 
erection of building-trade schools and promising State con- 
tributions, explained the new zeal by saying. that the 
majority of builders, building foremen and overseers were 
either unwilling or unable to give the workmen and 
apprentices any other than a purely manual instruction. 
There were several private building-trade schools, but so im- 
portant a branch of instruction should not be left to private 
speculation, of which the results had not always been of a 
satisfactory nature. 

As it was not intended to scare the workmen by too 
extensive a programme, a course of three successive classes 
was arranged. ‘The German master-builders, however, 
appealed to have it lengthened to four courses, in order that 
more proficiency in the designing of buildings could be 
acquired. The meaning of the move is that builders are 
now able to obtain designers who possess a knowledge of 
building construction on much lower terms than would have 
to be.paid to a young architect from one of the technical 
high schools or universities. The architect’s work in 
Germany seenis therefore likely to be restricted to im: 
portant buildings, whilst those of an ordinary class will be 
designed and superintended by students of the building- 
trade schools. : 
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RATING OF. PROPERTY.*.. .. 
*T HE list of law cases referred to in Mr. .Farapay’s 
‘. yolume fills nineteen pages. , If all those which have 


been heard in various courts relating to rates were. printed - 


in alist, nineteen hundred pages at least would be required. 
The manner of determining the value of property, and 
therefore the amount to be paid in rates is so lax, and there 
is so little uniformity in different places, it is surprising that 
litigation on the subject ever ceases. . According to 
JoHNSON “a rate is a tax imposed by the parish;” and now 
as well as formerly the word ‘‘imposed” does not always 
mean fairly assessed. New candidates for office. generally 
profess, to. be advocates of economy, and resolved to bring 
down the. rates, but. they sometimes suggest in a friendly 
way to voters that they would be able to reduce. the 
valuation of particular premises, for where is the occupant 
or owner who believes he is fairly treated ? 

It would be an advantage if the property of the country 
could, be valued by men who have been specially. trained 
for such work. The Poor Law. Amendment. Acts give 
authority to guardians to appoint a.competent person to 
assist the assessment:committee, and the remuneration is 
to be derived from the common fund of the Union. But, 
as is pointed out by Mr. Farapay, “‘it would appear to be 
necessary where a valuer is appointed by a Union to value 
certain ‘properties in that Union that he should have a 
separate agreement with the guardians for each parish in 
which the property he is valuing is situated.” This is 
enough ,to show how, easily obstacles. can be raised to 
valuing on a definite basis. One reason is that in old 
times the vaiue of property was supposed to be a matter of 
common knowledge in a parish, and the variations which 


might arise were never much above or below an average. | 


The custom is suggested by some of the enactments 
framed with regard to taxes payable to the king. Thus, in 
the reign, of Epwarp IIIJ..an Act .was passed for the 
creation. of “commissions of review,” who were to go 
through; the country in’ order to ascertain whether the 
levies in-money were obtained without abatement, or if any 
were ‘passed over. It was then commanded that “from 
henceforth the people shall be taxed after the old manner, 
and not otherwise.” In fact, it was a principle of the law 
of England that no one was to be twice charged for his 
property. To attain that end local knowledge was reckoned 
preferable to any skill a stranger might possess. 

Rent.,is assumed to be a sufficient standard for adop- 
tion for valuation purposes. But efforts are often made by 
those who have to fix rates to compel a tenant to pay on a 
higher basis, on the ground that the rent then paid was fixed 
by considerations which should be taken into account, for 
they were not altogether just to the Union or parish. If the 
rent paid by a tenant at an earlier time was. higher, an 
endeayour is made to assess onthat amount. Or it may 
even be stated that by fully utilising the. property it would 
be easy. for an occupier to derive from it far larger sums 
than those required to meet an increased taxation. The 
judgment which was delivered by the late Mr. Justice 
LusH should always be kept in view when such cases 
arise } or, in other words, the present value is to be 
considered rather than the past or the future. Accord- 
ing to, his Lordship:—‘‘ The rateable value of pro- 
perty.js,.not to be determined by what it once was 
or may hereafter become. If a piece of fertile land 
were to! be covered by the ashes of a volcano or by an 
inundation, it would have no rateable value so long as it 
continued in that condition. So also, on the other hand, 
a barren rock, so long as it remains a barren rock, has no 
rateable value, but the moment it is worked as a quarry it 
becomes. rateable. The rateable value of property must be 
determined by what it is at the time the rate is made.” 

It. would be useless to question the equity of the 
adoption of house-rent as a standard of income. MILL 
maintains that no part of a person’s expenditure is a better 
criterion of his means, or bears on the whole more nearly 
the same proportion to them. ‘“‘ A house-tax,” he says, ‘‘is 
a nearer approach to a fair income-tax than a direct assess- 
ment on income can easily be.” But circumstances which 
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are not easily defined. often compel. people ‘to line Ga: 
residences .which are..more costly.than prudence would. 


dictate. About. half.a century ago the then Duke of. 
DEVONSHIRE is reported to have said that he could not — 
afford to live at;Chatsworth for longer than a month in the - 


year, and many agents and sufveyors assert that large 
houses are always obtainable on cheaper terms than those 
of moderate size. The outcry raised on. the discovery oa 
at one time houses like Belvoir and Chatsworth were rated 
at not more than 200/. a year was, therefore. not altogether 
justified. In the same way the ground-rent is sometimes 
supposed to bear an insignificant proportion to thé rent of 
the building, and that it falls always on’the landlord: Buy 
it will be found that a leaseholder, in addition to his annual 
ground-rent, often pays a sum equivalent to what would be 
required to change the building plot from a leasehold into 
a freehold. This is easily managed. When the sites are 
“ eligible” a speculative builder is sure to add: to the cost 
of erection a liberal sum to represent ‘the advantages of the 
position, and which is all profit to him. The building-rent 
and the ground-rent “in ‘reality differ from what the 
economists mean by those phrases. Me 


The old-fashioned system of regarding rent as a basis 


hardly corresponds with the arrangement now enforced, by 


which all houses from 40/, upward are treated as one class. 
As Mr. Farapay points out, “there is a maximum rate of | 


deduction from the gross value or rental value to arrive at 
the rateable value, and notwithstanding that the Act says 


that the rate of deduction shall not be more than it pro-— 


vides for, there is no clause which says it shall not be less.” 

The assessment of houses is exceedingly simple, and on 
that account when a poor rate was first established it was 
not anticipated there would. be any difficulty in determining 
the valuation. But in the course of time buildings were 
erected for purposes which were unknown in the Elizabethan. 
period, and their assessment demands _ considerable 
judgment on the part of valuers. In theatres, for instance, 
there may be boxes which are held on lease and which 
have to be treated as separate properties. 


percentage on the value of the site. Private lunatic asylums 
are valued at a high rate; and what seems most extraordinary, 
workhouses, which may be considered as representing a 
part of that provision for the poor which originated rates, 
are not necessarily exempt.. Indeed, the apparent 
anomalies are so numerous it is strange that the assessment 


of property should ever be allowed to be conducted by 
ordinary shopkeepers, who in the majority of cases prepare 


lists without any professional aid. 

Mr. Farapay’s volume justifies the promise of the title, 
for it deals with “Principles, Practice and Procedure.” 
It is comprehensive and an earnest -effort is made to 
impart some unity to subjects which are sometimes regarded 


as too diversified for classification. - He has had the 


assistance of Mr. VuLiiamy, who isa solicitor, and has 
been long engaged with the duties of assessment. It will 


be found a most useful addition to a practitioner’s library, 


as well as to land agents and others who are connected with 
rateable property of all kinds. . cen . 


NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


"THE following evidence relating to the inadequacy of the 
existing National Gallery and the necessity of the erec- 

tion of a new building was’ given by Mr. John Honeyman, 
R.S.A., before the departmental committee of the Board of 
Manufactures :— 
You have come forward to give evidence 


question of space for the collections ?—Yes. . 


I may take it, from what we have seen ourselves to-day, 


that there is practically no room for expansion, even if there 1S 
sufficient room for the existing pictures?—That 1s my 
opinion. 


What would be your view as to how the extra space should | 


be acquired?—There are three proposals’ made by the 
Academy, one of which is the erection of new galleries on @ 
new site. Another is the making of an addition to the present 
gallery, and the third is to give the building to the south oy 
the National Gallery, and this building for the use of the Roya 
Academy. : fas hei! 
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on behalf of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, I think, specially with regard to the 


Some charitable _ 
institutions are only nominally rated. But hospitals are — 
assessed by a percentage on their structural. value anda 
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Turning this building in which we are now into galleries ? 
ves, gutting it out entirely and turning it into galleries, 
[ink it will probably be considered for your convenience if | 
grten my evidence as much as possible and not go into 

‘ters of detail very much, unless I am asked. 

Certainly; if you give us the general lines, and if members 
the committee wish for further information they can ask 
_ for the details?—Well, I have come to the conclusion, 
4 very careful consideration, that neither of these latter pro- 

als should be entertained. 

The latter proposals are those dealing with this building ? 

—‘he second and third—that we would require to fall back on 

tl first, that is, the erection of a building for the National 

lery on a site where expansion would be possible. My 

y v is that for the purposes of such a building, as has been 

a ndantly proved—especially in London, where enormous 

stis have been expended to gain a little addition from time to 

tie—it should be an essential condition that the possibilities 
othe future should be provided for, especially with the hope 
whave that under better conditions the National Gallery will 
¢ w at a much more rapid pace than it has hitherto done. It 
s¢ns all the more essential that provision should now be 
ale for its extension to a very considerable extent, so that 
tk site might be retained probably in perpetuity without diffi- 
ely. There is another objection to the conversion of this 
bi ding which I might just refer to—to the gutting out of this 
biding and spending a lot of money on it—that after all it 
wild be merely a temporary expedient which would not be 
wth the large expense involved in doing it, and also that 
tHe is some doubt in my mind about the advisability of 
sjading much money on this building, because it is a very 

w -ascertained fact that the foundations are not in a satisfac- 

ic’ condition. It rests on wooden piles ; it depends on them 

at ll events chiefly, and these have reached a stage of decay 
in hich _-we may expect the progress of decay to become much 
ne rapid. 

_[ take it incidentally that this building is not fireproof ?— 

N it is not fireproof. 

And it would be desirable in housing a National Gallery of 
piures that the building should be fireproof ?—Yes, so far as 
(sible—indeed, it is quite practicable ; it would be decidedly 
cisable. Without touching further on the existing arrange- 
mits, if there were no other reason for going out, there is 
h, that it is quite impossible to add to the National Gallery 
v ther you house it in the present building or in this one here 
ut convert this for its use. I may pass on to say that an idea 
% occurred to me which would probably meet the require- 
nits of the case, and also conduce to economy in the first 
nance, and that is to remove all this building entirely to the 
- on Hill, and transfer the location of the National Gallery 
Orat position It is a very superior position in every respect 
‘pt one, and the objection to removing the building is 
sly a sentimental objection The Calton Hill, from our 
(it Of view in Glasgow, at all events, is a very central posi- 
‘A _We are accustomed to greater distances. The Calton 

1s within ten minutes’ walk of the very centre of Edin- 
sh, and the very centre of bustle and traffic in the 
1hbourhood of the Post Office and Register House ; and 

1 if you take the boundaries of Edinburgh, which now 

And to Portobello and almost to Corstorphine, and from 

Lh to the very south side of Morningside, the position is 

ély very central, and entirely different from what it was as I 

n elf remember Edinburgh more than fifty years ago, when 

h prevailing notion was that it was a very out-of the-way 

y e€. In fact, it is not. It is a place of easy access, and it 

vild be entirely free from a disadvantage which exists at this 

i here, and that is the dust from the road, which almost 

1 rcles the buildings, and the smoke and the dust from the 

© motive engines: passing below. There are none of these 

1 ctions to the Calton Hill, and there is ample ground there 

Oransfer this building, which would save a great dea! of 

*¢nse€ in the erection of a new building, and would preserve 

| ailding which is justly appreciated by everyone in Edin- 

se It would also effect a very great improvement here in 
| part of Princes Street, which might be a consideration 

"Some of those interested This building was rather a 

‘ninent and important building when it was erected, but at 

) time there were few houses west from here, unless in 

‘| ces Street, and the houses that did exist were two-storey 

upes ordinary dwelling-houses with areas in front of them 

id therefore this was a very imposing building, but now it 
‘ ntirely overshadowed—and dwarfed, in fact—by those 
T mous hotels and drapery establishments which go along 
h other side of the street. That has imparted a rather 
" gnified and low appearance to it, and therefore it would be 
Ty great improvement if it were raised io what might be 
ada More dignified position, where it would look down 
ay those buildings ; and it would also have the effect of 
ang up the full vista from west to east of Princes Street, 
vIch is now obstructed for a considerable distance by the 
ence of this building. It would also improve the facilities 

| 
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for traffic along the front of it, which projects awkwardly inte 
the street. That is a thing which I see no difficulty whatever 
in doing The building, stone for stone, could quite well be 
transferred to that site at the Calton Hill. 

May I ask, incidentally, to whom does the Calton Hil! 
belong ?>—I am not sure. 

Would the site have to be acquired ?—I have not the least 
doubt it could be acquired from the Corporation. I think they 
are the proprietors or custodiers. 

Do you think they would place the ground at your dis- 

posal ?—] think they certainly would, in exchange for the very 
great Improvement that would be effected here. I have no 
information on that subject, but I assume that that would be 
the case. If this building were properly cut up into galleries 
that would provide not far short ot double the accommodation 
the National Gallery has at present, and that would certainly 
do for some years, and it would be permanent. The money 
spent upon it would not be merely for a temporary expedient. 
So far it would be absolute gain, and if the circumstances 
required, of course it could be extended there to any extent. 
It would make ample provision for all the growth of the 
Academy for this century, at all events, and perhaps for ever. 
_ You would place in the new building you suggest on the 
Calton Hill both the Academy and the National Gallery ?— 
Yo. I beg your pardon, I should have said only the National 
Gallery. 

Because you mentioned the word Academy ?—It would 
leave it practicable to give the whole of the existing building to 
the Academy. 

Would you house the Royal Society in the building on the 
Calton Hill?—No. That would hardly suit the members, I 
am afraid ; but I must say I have not much sympathy with the 
Royal Society. I think they are quite in a position to do what 
the corresponding Society in Glasgow did a good many years 
ago. The Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, which is 
quite a similar institution, built a place for themselves, and 
they did so without any Government grant or without any 
assistance of the kind, whereas I understand the Royal Society 
has a yearly grant of 320d. 5 

They pay 300/ a year for their rooms?—Yes, I think they 
probably apply it in paying the rent of the rooms; but witlr 
such a subsidy they ought surely to be able to provide a place 
for themselves if the other Society could do so a good many 
years ago without any subsidy at all, because, of course, the 
3co/. would be a very great advantage in the way of money 
negotiations in doing a thing of that sort. Therefore, for my 
own part, I think it would not be advisable to allow any con- 
sideration of that sort to interfere with the proper accommoda- 
tion for art purposes in Edinburgh 

Don’t you think that the Royal Society of Scotland should 
be housed in a public building ?—The Royal Society of Euin- 
burgh. 

Well, it occupies rather a different position, and has always 
occupied a different position, from the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow ?>—Nominally I admit it does 

And in the general opinion of scientific men too?—Yes. 1 
do not mean to differ from that opinion at all, and it has also 
a sort of prescripiion, you may say, in having accommodation 
here for so many years. All these things, I quite admit, are 
worthy of consideration, but at the same time my position 
simply is that the mere question of giving them accommoda- 
tion, when it could be got elsewhere, should not interfere wiih: 
Carrying out a great and beneficial change in regard to the 
other institutions. 

What would happen to the schools that are carried en in 
this building at present?—The schools, I think, are generally, 
admitted to require more drastic treatment. That is to say, 
there must be some other institution for the tuition in art than 
exists now, properly organised and properly equipped according 
to modern ideas, and that could not be done here. 

And _ that would require fresh buildings elsewhere ?—That 
would require fresh buildings. ; 

Then your claim is one of financial magnitude ?—Yes, if 
the building of a school of art is connected with it ; but that is 
a matter that is required in Edinburgh quite apart from any- 
thing that is done here, and quite apart trom anything that ts 
done by the Board of Manufactures. It is generally admitted 
to be an absolute necessity ; 

Don’t you think there would be an irresistible outcry about 
such a proposal as to take down this building and cart it away 
to somewhere else ?—I do not think so. 

As matter of fact, in spite of its being surrounded so closely 
by the buildings of Edinburgh, it is a very famous example of 
a famous architect, and it has been very much admired in its 
time. Do you think it would be practically possible to carry 
through such a proposition as you make, to take it down'‘and 
build it up somewhere else ?—I do not contemplate destroying 
the building, but preserving every bit of it, and preserving it 
really on a better foundation and in a very telling situation. 

But don’t you think that in the present state of opinion 
such a modification of the outline of Edinburgh, and such 
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drastic treatment of a building which has been known to two |: 


or thrée generations of people, would be opposed so strongly 
that it could not be carried out as a matter of fact ?—I think it 
would be opposed by a certain section, but I think the more it 
was looked into the better chance there would be of people 
agrecing to it. For the purpose of giving an indication of the 
treatment that could be made of the site, I shave prepared a 
rough block sketch which I have no doubt you, Mr. Chairman, 
will at once understand. The idea,would be to sweep this 
building away entirely, and treat the space between Princes 
Street. and the building on the south side of the Mound (the 
present Royal Academy and National Gallery) symmetrically, 
taking the centre of that building as anaxis That leaves the 
road up the Mound untouched, and the boundary of Princes 
Street’ Gardens untouched, and there would be, just a clear 
space between Princes Street and the National Gallery 
building, which would then have a very good effect, and the 
vista along Princes Street would be enormously improved. 
You would see the Scott monument from a much greater 
distance west, and you would see west from a much greater 
distance east. If people look at the thing as it actually stands, 
and smagine the change, I think they will see that this building 
has got out of its intended position altogether. 
-. Still, its transformation into a National Gallery would 
involve the displacement of the Board of Manufactures, or 
whatever succeeded it, and it would involve the displacement 
of two schools, and it would involve the displacement of the 
Royal Society of Scotland, besides the building itself ?—These 
woud all be displaced if the third proposal were entertained, 
that the National Gallery should have the whole of the 
building behind, because you would require to make a clean 
sweep of the inside here to provide galleries for the Academy. 
That is, if you remove this building for the purposes of the 
National Gallery ; but would not all these requirements be met 
if a new gallery could be built, giving the space occupied by 
the National Gallery to the Royal Academy, and leaving this 
building for its present purposes?—Yes, that would equally 
wek solve the difficulty 
It would solve the difficulty the same as your scheme would 
do, but you say that yours would add to the public improvement 
of Edinburgh ?—Yes 
Bat so far.as the committee are concerned, in making a 
recommendation: for the benefit of the galleries of Scotland, 
surely if, for the sake of argument, a National Gallery were 
erected on the Calton Hill,.and'this building left to its existing 
purposes, and the placé:now occupied by the National Gallery 
handed ‘over to the Royal Scottish Academy, you would have 
all you wanted ?>—That would meet all we want. 
“And a building on the Calton Hill, on that, supposition, 
could be adapted to the Calton Hill?—Yes. 
ui And.we would not be tied to having buildings suitable to 
one site and not suitable to another site ?—No, that has much 
to recommend it from an architectural point of view as well; 
‘but my suggestion was rather with the view of economising to 
“=,somhe extent, as we have been rather pushed for money to 
carry out-improvements in Scotland for a good many years, 
and also with the view of preserving this building and putting 
it in-a more telling position than it is placed in now. It is 
very'much overlooked and dwarfed by the existing buildings 
here: But, so far as we are concerned, what you suggest 
» would amply satisfy us. 
., Would there be very much difference in the cost of taking 
¥ down this building and removing it, and putting it up again on 
the Calton Hill, compared with building a new building with 
simflaraccommodation on the Calton Hill ?—-Not a very great 
dealz-not many thousands. 

Do you think there would be any at all ?—Yes, there would 
be some , every stone would be used. 

But the whole structure would have to be reconstructed, 
because the arrangement of the rooms at present would not be 
suitable for a National Gallery ?—Yes. 

\ ou save a lot of hewing ?—Yes, a building of this character, 
with all its columns, involves an enormous amount of hewing, 
and that would all be saved. 

But you would not necessarily put a copy of it on the top of 
the Calton Hill ?—Certainly not. 

Can you tell us anything more about the foundations ; that 
staick me as very important?—In regard to that, I may say 
th-£.some years ago, in conversation with Mr. Stevenson, C.E., 
o the Northern Lighthouses, he told me that this building—in 
tact,.both inese buildings—were a source of constant anxiety 
(o him , He was never sure of what was, going to happen next 
“There was always some settlement appearing or some diffi- 
culty about the foundations ; and I have since heard that idea 
confirmed by statements that were made to me in Edinburgh 
by architects and others. 

Who is the architect in charge of these buildings now ?— 
‘The Stevensons were employed professionally. 

Was this communication in recent years ?—Within about 
fen years. 


Of course in early days there was a good deal of troub|. 
with the foundations?—Yes, this corner was rebuilt not lon 
ago, and a foundation of piles is ‘not an easy thing to put righ 
—to extract old piles and put in others with a proper bearing; 
Still, if the building is retained here for its present purposes, _ 
may last for a great many years just asitds, 9 

Does the Calton Hill afford a good’site for a Nationz 
Gallery ?—I think it does. It affords many advantages. 

You mean as to space?—As to.space and prominenc 


because every stranger almost goes up to the Calton 
the National Gallery would be kept in sight, as i 2 
very prominent way, and it would be ‘no trouble for anyor 
visiting. Edinburgh to get up. The approach might be in 
proved, but even as it is, itis no great matter, 4 
I have stepped it, and there is space between the Nation| 
Monument and the east side of the observatory ?—It would | 
possible architecturally to group itawith the National Monumer 
if there was a chance of the building being built, but I do n 
think that would be advisable,.and it would not interfere with tl! 
building at all. There would be plenty of room for it, and 1 
necessity for interfering with the picturesque look of the H| 
as it is. : ot 
It might add to it immensely ?—It might add to it ir| 
mensely, building a proper gallery,there. i a | 
I was going to ask whether, if the Academy were to obta 
possession of the whole of the buildings, which they have no 
a part of, much alteration would be required ?—None would | 
absolutely required, but there is an objection to these octagon 
rooms. It would be more convenient to have them squai 
but that is a mere matter of having partitions run across t] 
corners. There would really be no necessity for any alter 
tion. Another idea that occurred to me was that in the eve 
of the National Gallery being transferred to the Calton Hi 
the offices of the Board of Trustees might still be in t) 
building up here. It would be more convenient to t) 
members of the Board to have their offices there—that is, . 
the space occupied by the sub-curator now. That could eas’ 
be made into offices for the Board of Trustees. ia 
The departmental committee, in their report, say | 
Having asserted the need for a new National Gallery we fi 
bound to indicate the sources from which the money shot! 
come for its construction. It has already been pointed c: 
that.the Board of Manufactures, out of savings from i 
annuity under the Treaty of Union, built the Royal Instituti 
at a cost of 47,000/., contributed 20,c09/, towards the cost f 
building the National Gallery, and has expended out of } 
capital on these buildings and the National Portrait Galle 
large sums In London and Dublin the expenses for buildin; 
and for extensions of buildings for the national ees 
have been defrayed from the public exchequer ; and Scotla 
might quite fairly claim that her new National Gallen pet 
be built out of public money-exclusively. Still we are prepar’ 
to suggest that, in the event of our other recommendations 3 
regards the National Gallery being adopted, a sum of 20,0C' 
might be advanced from the accumulated capital of the Boi 
of Manufactures towards the construction of the new galle, 
the rest of the cost to be borne by the Exchequer. We hie 
no doubt that the Town Council of Edinburgh would bes 
generous towards providing a site 


for the new National Gally 
as they were fifty years ago towards that of the existing one, 
We would only make this addition to our recommendati} 
A National Gallery will take several years to build. The 4 
of space, already noticeable, will be more keenly felt year | 
year. We would strongly urge, therefore, that steps be A 
mediately taken by the Board towards the acquisition of a ‘¢ 
and the commencement of the construction of a new Natioy 
Gallery. 
| RECENT. DISCOVERIES, AT= KNOSSOS. 
| QO) Tuesday Mr. Arthur Evans addressed a meeting? 
the Hellenic Society on “The Last Campaign: 
Knossos” During the last season he had expected that | 
work would be finished in a month or two, but there wi 
unexpected developments, and he lighted on the remain) 
outlying buildings adjacent to the palace. These provec: 
have been structures of an earlier period, and constitex 
interesting additions to the first discoveries. There were : 
closed one or two houses apparently of high officials of 
court. On the north-east side of the house there a 
characteristic room with a square pillar in_ the middle. Tlt 
was also a window in. the outer wall, and on the portals | 
discerned -a beautiful fresco of lilies. . There was also a si 
column of porphyry or similar material, and close at pane 
wall-painting of olive or myrtle sprays. At the back he fo 
a columnar chamber on the floor of which was 4 quantit< 
curious pottery which appeared to have been dedicated 
sacred purposes The house itself, with its double colonni< 
was in fact a kind of miniature of the palace, On the oF 
east of the palace there was a sort of royal villa, The s! 
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, hill was tunnelled, and going through the passage he struck 
son a stone staircase from which two smaller staircases 
tinched.off. More searching investigation disclosed a perfect 
‘noan house, the elevation of which might be seen in elaborated 
-ailonthescreen. The main entrance was froma terrace above, 
-itraces of upper storeys were discernible. There wasalso a 
“ible doorway which led direct into the largest hall of the 
Jace. This system of open halls which might'be shut off at 
<1 secured coolness in summer and warmth in winter. One 
«the most remarkable features was a recess in which were 
{md the remains of a throne—indeed in these early times 
re were many of the features which marked a Christian 
‘silica It was.clear that this tribunal was a seat of honour. 
| elaborate system of lighting had also been devised There 
yre other rooms which, like the one to which he had referred, 
}1a pillar in the centre. The roof was made of timber more 
ssive and solid than any now found in the island. -Many 
jeresting objects were found in the house—among them, vases 
‘ wholly different character from those in the palace itself, 
ad wall-paintings of designs like those of the vases. Two of 
t: latter were specially beautiful, with papyrus relief forming 
god examples of the later palace style. The house itself was 
tilt against the rock, and in it there was a system of corridors, 
Jht wells and other arrangements for excluding the damp 
* ere were marked evidences of the careful attention bestowed 
4 sanitation by Minoan builders. During the season pits were 
ik, and they came to a lower pavement and a large stepped 
‘1a, The remains were.in a decayed condition, but the, line 
the outer wall could be made out and the general dimensions 
arly ascertained. The stepped area was, it would seem, a 
jmitive theatre, though it was hard to conjecture the 
aracter of the performances. A dance of the workpeople 
\s given in the course of the work, and they danced in 
‘andering fashion, recalling the maze of ancient days The 
«ertainments could hardly have been bull-fights, but there 
\s probably boxing. Near at hand were very singular minia- 
e frescoes of gaily dressed women Close by was a building 
great ‘complexity of wall, and on the ground were many 
jects illustrating the local cult of the double axe A group 
(fine bronze vessels was also found with a foliated design and 
iefs of an Egyptian style not unlike those of Thothmes III. 
je ornament was of a lotus and papyrus development. On 
élower level were vases of an earlier period, which might 
jthaps be assigned to the third millennium 8 C., when Crete 
1s in communication with the Egypt of the twelfth dynasty. 
"\is might be termed the middle Minoan period, and the work 
\s of elaborately beautiful design. There ‘was also a 
(posit of earlier times, which might be ‘called Early 
jmoan, ranging from the sixth to the eleventh dynasties 
( Egypt. The ware was incised, and appeared to fit on 
ith late Neolithic work. There was altogether a depth 
| about 25 feet of deposit at Knossos of different periods. 


Ne -cists of the earlier period appeared to have been | 


sed, probably after some revolutionary movement. It might 
| stated with reasonable probability that the latest part of the 
jlace was of the date of 1500 BC. Many: of the objects 
jberted to be religious emblems, and the goddess and the 
ns frequently appeared. These were found in what might 
l presumed to have been a sanctuary disclosing the relics of 
shrine The pottery was like the early work of Melos. The 
jigious character was found on many of the seal impressions 
| which the goddess and the lions were seen and snakes held 
the hands It was a surprise to come upon faience figures 
{ women in a strange costume beautifully embroidered. 
)tive rites with snakes were figured in this faience, which 
{owed the extraordinary perfection of the art of the middle 
jniod. There was also a very remarkable faience relief of a 
‘Id goat and kids. The Italian mission had discovered a 
jialler palace and sarcophagus, which also illustrated the cult 
(the double axe to which he had referred. The inference 
‘is that the kings, like Minos himself, had ‘a sacerdotal 
\aracter—were priests as well as kings. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
(HE annual general meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
»_ Architectural Society was held on the rgth inst. The 
es taken by Mr. Butler Wilson, the president of the 
dciety. 

| The President’s prize of five guineas and the silver medal 
¢ measured drawings of Whitby Abbey were presented to 

H. Winterburn ; Martin Shaw Briggs took the first prize for 
sign, and Ralph Thorp the second. ‘The prize for con- 
yuction was won by P. A. Horrocks, for sketching by Ralph 
iorp, and for essay by P. A. Horrocks. 

In the course of his address the President referred to local 
‘erations. He said :— 

During the last few years Leeds has seen the sweeping 
vay of vast blocks of dilapidated and insanitary property and 
© upraising of structures, whether beautiful or no, at least 
ted with every modern convenience and appliance. Broad 


. 
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thoroughfares have appeared, some of them leading to nowhere 
in particular. The electric tramways have created, whether 
legitimately or not, an inclination on the part of the authorities 
for rounded street corners ; an inclination which has developed 
into a mania, born, I presume, ofa passion for the curve of beauty. 

Whilst upon the making of new streets, one is constrained 
to consider whether our arteries of traffic can be diverted by 
the tempting prospect of a broad thoroughfare which is even a 
little off the main line The answer is emphatically .‘‘ No.” 
It is easier to turn the course of a river thar to divert the 
natural stream of a city’s traffic. That stream will pursue its 
natural tenor however restricted the confines. The moral 
would seem to be that it is wiser to spend money upon widen- 
ing the existing natural veins of traffic rather than upon the 
creation of new thoroughfares in the midst of which one may 
stand, secure from harm, and listen, amid their spacious 
silence, to the rumble of traffic in the: congested . but 
natural artery only a few yards away. It is_ pleasant, 
of course, to possess these fine streets, so quiet and 
peaceful, where one is enabled to indulge in musings so far 
and yet so near the madding crowd. But I submit that it is 
somewhat expensive. Piecemeal imp:ovements are’ futile 
unless they form part of a pre-arranged scheme. After the 
Great Fire, London missed its chance for evermore .of rising 
from its ashes and taking the shape of a nobly planned city, 
owing to its neglect of the admirable plan for its re-formation 
which was prepared by Sir’ Christopher Wren. No such 
mistakes were made by Paris and Washington. | do not 
suggest for one moment that we are in a position to follow 
their example to the full, but surely we can do something in 
such direction. As a means of thoroughly realising the posi- 
tion, | would propose that a map of the city be prepared with 
the streams of traffic shown and the varying density of such 
traffic indicated by distinctive colours. Street improvements 
should be guided by that record Do not railway companies, 
when asked for additional trains, commence by checking'the 
number of passengers they are carrying and so arrive at a 
decision? 

An interesting paper on this question was read beforeus 
last. session by Mr. Musto, one of our members, who went to 
great trouble in preparing. plans illustrative of his ideas. One 
of these, referring to the widening of Vicar Lane, is exhibited 
here this evening, from which it will be readily seen that this 
street instead of pursuing its present aimless wanderings could 
with a little forethought have been constructed ‘in a perfectly 
direct line from the dispensary to the new markets without 
additional expense 

Our Society has been twitted with the remark.that it always 
raises its voice after the event, when it is too late to adopt our 
suggestions. We contend that we cannot suggést improve- 
ments in schemes of which we have no clear.and definite 
knowledge, and that such intentions should be frankly made 
known to both profession and public The City Council reply 
that they must conceal their intentions, or owners will unduly 
inflate the price of land which it is ultimately intended to 
purchase. 

They do not work on this principle of secrecy in’ Paris. 
They pursue a directly opposite course, with’ results’ the 
success of which is beyond contention We will see how 
much secrecy enters into their mode of procedure, which 
is as follows :—Pians are prepared to fully demonstrate »the 
scheme, and it is announced by means of placards -and 
newspaper advertisements that an inquiry will be held. — For 


fifteen days the plan is publicly exhibited in order that citizens: 


and others interested may examine it and record their obser- 
vations in writing. One would think that this would suffice’ to 
ventilate public opinion ; but they court still farther criticism. 


For three additional days a specially appointed agent attends’ 


to record all verbal observations made to him ‘regarding the ' 


scheme. ‘The agent also prepares a full report, giving his own 
opinion on the scheme, which is forwarded with all other docu- 
ments to the City Council, and should it be ‘determined to 
modify the scheme a revised plan iseexhibited. The plan and 
reports are then submitted to the Ministry of the Interior 
which controls the whole of the thoroughfares of France. 
approved the scheme becomes effective by the signature of the 
chief of state to a declaration of its “ public utility ” me, 

The idea that the proposals of our City Council. can be 
altogether concealed is, I contend, fallacious.. If I am’wrong, 
and it is a fact that there is successful concealment, then 
Leeds ought to feel proud indeed in the possession of':a 
corporate body and an official fersonnel from whom nothing, 


short of rack or torture chamber, can drag prematurely ‘the, . 


secrets which they have sworn to keep inviolate 


Mr. G B Bulmer proposed a vote of thanks to the President, . 


for his address. ; 


ite 


Mr. H. S. Chorley (hon. secretary), in seconding the vote’ 


of thanks, said that during the three years that Mr. Wilson had 
occupied the office of presiderit the membership 6f the Society 
bad increased from 110 to 130, and the Society showed every’ 
sign of continuing to increass. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Aw important report by Professor Unwin has been issued 
by the Fngineering Standards Committee. It relates to 
the “influence of gauge-length and ‘section of test-bar 
on the percentage of elongation.” It was a ‘common 
ptactice to cut strips 2 inches'wide from plates when tests 
were required. But as in the case of cement briquettes, it 
is wow supposed uniformity of width is not desirable. 
Professor Unwin has come to the’conclusion that a normal 
test bar should have more width at the ends than in the 
middle. He represents one with two ends 4} incheseach 
in length and a central part having parallel sides of 9 inches 
or 8 inches gauge; for, as he says, ‘nearness of enlarged 
ends to the gauge-length diminishes the percentage of 
elongation ; hence the parallel part should be rather longer 
than the gauge-length, and curves ‘should join the parallel 
part to the enlarged ends.” fer plates from % inch to 
1 inch in’ thickness it is suggested the gauge shall be 
8 inches and the cross section of the test-bar shall not 
exceed 1 square inch. The maximum width of the bar need 
not exceed 2 inches. 


A.trHoucH the University of Liverpool is only a young 
institution it possesses a department of Egyptian archeo- 
logy. We also learn that an opportunity is about to be 
offered for exploration in Egypt.. A firman has been 
obtained authorising the resumption of work in the necro- 
polis of Beni-Hasan, where Mr. JoHN GARSTANG was 
engaged in excavations last winter. Objects derived from 
the place are in the museum of the university. Beni-Hasan 
has long been known to explorers. Columns seen there 
were supposed to be the prototypes of the Doric shaft. It 
was also believed that the arch was recognised in construct- 
ing the ceilings of tombs. The coloured figures imparted 
an additional impetus to inquiry, and ethnologists discussed 
whether some of the figures were not representations of the 
Jews. Beni-Hasan has afforded materials for many volumes, 
but it is far from being exhausted. Archeology has 
demonstrated the value of objects formerly little prized. 
It is proposed to undertake the exploration of a great tomb 
near Negadeh, a place where a Roman temple was dis- 
covered by M. Presse. The tomb is by some thought to 
have been that of Menes, the first king of Egypt and the 
creator of Memphis. 


THERE was a time when the name of QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy was familiar to architects in England. His specu- 
lations about the Principles of Taste, especially with refer- 
ence to buildings, were studied with respect. He was 
also fond of making designs to suggest the character of 
famous works of art, such as the cbryselephantine statue of 
Zeus by Parpias, or to attempt the embodiment of 
imaginative works like the ‘‘Shield of Achilles.” He made 
a model of the western pediment of the Parthenon from 
NoINTEL’s drawings, and was the first to demonstrate that 
the remains of the principal figure belonged to a Neptune. 
He was also one of the earliest to explain the system of 
\polychromy as applied to sculpture and architecture by the 
Greeks. His name is now rarely mentioned, but he de- 
serves remembrance, for he was one of the few zestheticians 
who possessed a knowledge of the processes of art. On the 
rath inst. an effort was made by the venerable M. WaLLon 
to revive an interest in QUATREMERE DE Quincy by reading 
a paper on his life and works at the annual meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. It is remark- 
able that M. WALion was his successor. Quincy died in 
849, and consequently the same chair has been occupied 
by the two savants for a century. 


A vesicn has been prepared by Sir S. S. JAcor, super- 
intending engineer, Jaipur, Rajputana, for the canopy to be 
placed over the statue of the late Queen VICTORIA at 
Ajudhia. The style, it is needless to say, will be Hindu, 
fer the designer is well known for having directed the pro- 
duction of the‘noble work on Indian art which was brought 
out ‘at the expense of the Sultan of Jarpur. The founda- 
tions of the canopy will be of brick masonry on a bed of 
concrete. The terrace will be 4o feet square and raised 
64 feet above the ground, the approaches b-ing by a flight 
of steps 13 feet 6 inch s wide. At the corners will be 
kiosks. The canopy will be of Jaipur marble, supported by 
four bracket calumns with capitals projecting 5 feet. The 


| outer covering of the canopy is fermed of horizontal rings 


| 


terminating in a-sikkar or ‘spire. 


“The estimated cost is 
49,997 rupees. | : ,' 


; isla’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | 

CATHEDRAL SERIES.-EXETER : THE NAVE ARCHES, 
‘STOKE NEWINGTON “S¥vAGOGUE. | 

| HE new synagogue in- Shacktewell Lane, Stoke | 
Newington, was consectated in September of this 
year, being the fifteenth and latest constituent of the United | 


Synagogue. The ‘synagogue aad schools, with forecourt — 
and outbuildings, stand on a site of 135 feet frontage by a | 
depth of about rxo feet, the synagogue building being i! 
95 feet long by 58 feet wide, and the internal dimensions | 
of the place of worship 64 feet by §4 feet. The gallery and | 
roof are carried on iron columns. ‘Qn the gallery level at | 
the west end of the: building is a committee-room, separated | 

| 

Y 


from the synagogue by shiftable shutters, so that this room | 
can be used as part of the gallery by the poorer female | 
portion of the community during the high days, the ladies | 
occupying the gallery floor while the men use the ground 
floor, as is customary-in Jewish synagogues.- At the east 
end of the gallery.on both sides is-an emergency exit | 
leading into the garden outside the building. The seat- 
ing accommodation is for 434: males and 295 females, 
the seats being of pitch pine made by Messrs. HARBROW, | 
The Almemar, or reading-desk, and gallery front are of © 
pitch pine and oak, made by the builders, Messrs. Perry | 
Bros., of Whitecross Street, City. The pulpit has been | 
specially designed by the architect. It is in the Ionic 
style, is five-sided and made of Carrara marble, the base, | 
steps, balusters and electric-light newels being all of the 
same material. The small capitals and fluted pilasters | 
are carved and polished in high relief, the front panel has | 
the Shield of Davrpalso in high relief, and with diminishing | 
dentils with trusses on either side. The side panel records | 
the fact that it was presented by Mr. Gustave Tuck. The | 
whole of this work was carried out at the works of Messrs. | 
Harris & Son, under the personal superintendence; of the 
architect. The steps up to the Ark, with the balustrade | 
on each side, are also of marble wrought by Messrs. | 
Harris & Son. The two tablets containing the prayer | 
for the Royal Family have been made by’ the same 
firm, The Ark, which corresponds to the altar in a 
church, has been made by Mr. BorkBINDER, of Pratt | 
Street, Camden Town, from full-sized drawings supplied by | 
the architect. Mr. BorKBINDER has also carried out all) 
the internal plastering work. The floor space in front of | 
the Ark is of marble mosaic, and the floor of the entrance » 
hall is of terrazzo mosaic supplied by Messrs. EBNER. | 
The stairs are of composition stone, and of course comply | 
with the Building Act as regards safety from fire. The 
front of the building is of red Ibstock bricks ornamented | 
with terracotta. ‘The heating of the building has been | 
done by Messrs. BuRROUGHES & Son, and is arranged so 
that the synagogue shall be warm during the coldest weather. | 
The electric-light fittings have been supplied by the General - 
Electric. Company, and the electric installation has been | 
fixed by Mr. Crewe, of Chapel Street, Cripplegate. At | 
the north.end of the synagogue site is a school divided up © 
into four rooms by movable partitioning, so that the whole 
room, which is 64 feet by 20 feet in the clear, can be) 
turned into a place of worship for some 250 children during 
holy days, or can be divided up into four classrooms tor the | 
Sabbath classes. This school has a flat leaded roof, with | 
glass movable light in the centre, so that it can form a- 
Succah during the Feast of Tabernacles, 32 feet long by} 
20 feet wide. At the west end of the schoolroom is a small 
room for the master’s use. The architect is Mr. Lewis 
Sotomon, of 55 New Broad Street. The synagogue has | 
been built mainly for poor members of the community who. 
inhabit the district. ‘The architect has therefore not spent | 
any money in elaborate ornament. The whole of the build- 
ing is finished in white, which gives a very light app arance | 
to the structure The cost of the site and building together | 
is about 12,5007. 
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PURLEY LODGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE RED HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. R. S. Balfour, vice-president, in the chair. 
he following were elected as members:—Messrs. H. S. 

g2ll, J. A. Wilson, F. S. Chesterton, C. W. Lucas, G. 

ward, R H. Browne, L. Velasco, H. de A. Broun-Morison, 

. Collard, S Murray, S. L. Steane and L. G. Rayner. 

rv. H. Field was reinstated a member. 

r. H. M. CAUTLEY read a paper on 


j' sie Farm Buildings. 


will be within the memory of a few of you, and I hope 
(-ely very few, that but twelve months ago I read a similar 
to this before the Discussion Section of this Association, 
s the practice of farming does not vary so rapidly as to 
shanged much in that time, I am afraid that much of what I 
said must be repeated now; but I have been at pains since 
osolicit fresh facts from my farmer friends, and to settle my 
ctions on several points, which I did not then dare debate, 
cler to fit myself for and fill the wider scope enjoyed by 


aper - 
i fully aware of the diversity of conditions under which 
rng is engaged upon in this country, and that the problem 
tisfactorily solved in the west country would require a 
y different solution to be equally satisfactory in the east, 
tie underlying principles are essentially the same, so that 
tilspeak to-night wholly from within my practical experi- 
¢ gathered on farms and amongst farmers in the eastern 
yies; and as the one condition that does not vary is that of 
: riculturists’ finances, I shall restrict myself to the descrip- 
rf that'type of buildings and fittings in which the truest 
y mies are effected; and. thus made most suitable to meet 
quirements of those to whom farming is a real business. 
/is so easy to be elaborate, so difficult to exercise economy, 
y10 difficulty will be experienced when one has to build a 
yrm for a rich hobby-rider’ in introducing the porcelain 
jad the cataloguer’s nickel-plated fittings for the humbler 
1, the principle remaining the’ same, and the only impor- 
), being that they are entirely suitable for their purpose. 
nd now as to the site and position of the buildings. The 
3 ssential, of course, is a good water supply for both house 
dards. You will, no doubt, have noticed that this necessity 
srovided for by our ancestors by grouping all the buildings 
¢ some good pond, and though no ‘doubt picturesque in 
« days of windmill-power and hydraulic rams, some further 
uns must be adduced for planning the buildings about 
ie water The next most important point, in my estima- 
rs to get the building quite close to some hard metalled 
maintained at the public expense. A farmer’s private 
in and about his holding are a perennial source of ex- 
nto him, and I have rarely seen them except in such a 
ntion that the labour of carting is doubled. In_ this 
érous year, when I have seen corn unable to be carted 
tthe land owing to its heavy state, there seems an added 
ptance to this point. - 
3 to the position of the buildings on the holding, in an 
!2 one they should be as near the centre as possible, unless 
2 slope of a hill, when it should be nearer the top to save 
+phill carting of manure. Of course, it will be thought 
is left the uphill carting of the crops, but with the im- 
)d machinery of to-day, threshing and winnowing can be 
-aplished all in one performance, and thus there is no 
“sity for bringing all to the stack-yard adjoining the barn, 
tiuch can be stacked in the field it is cut in and marketed 
d 
) 


ht from there. In dairy farms, however, the buildings 
d be near the centre of the pasturage part of the holding, 
ito avoid fetching and feeding the cows from long dis- 
is. And further good points one might look to find in an 
2 homestead would be a dry, healthy soil, easy drainage 
| sheltered southern slope. 

ne best aspect for stock is no doubt south with a touch of 
}in it; but when building on a slope, unless the aspect is 
¢y wrong, the building should perhaps be placed across 
Irection of the slope, or some very awkward steps will 
to be dealt with 

‘nally, in rebuilding old homesteads—and in England 
) of our work must be with such—do not accept it as an 
1 that they should be rebuilt on the old site. Some of the 
{ong advantages shouid be looked for on the holding, and 
(nd in greater measure at some other point rebuild your 
(stead there. Do not be afraid of leaving one or two 
ngs too good to be pulled down isolated ; they will prove 
=| for a variety of objects. 

nd now, having to erect a new homestead, what should be 
‘Tangement and construction? Of-the conditions which 
Yn it we are sure. It should be built with an eye to 
fal economy of construction and maintenance in the most 
) r-saving and convenient manner possible ; but, above all, 
ee Provide fo: the most suitable and sanitary housing of 
stock that they may be maintained in the most healthy 


| 
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and therefore profitable manner. Shou!d the solution of this 
problem seem easy to anyone, I am afraid its appearance will 
be found very deceptive, for Ihave never seen any group of 
buildings for‘a mixed farm even when I have visited so-called 


“model” buildings which were not teeming with defects, 


I have not come with any perfect plan, noram I prepared ~ 


to tell you how it may be attained, but I believe that it will be 
found somewhere between the two extremes presented by the 
old-fashioned and modern or “model” homesteads. But perhaps 
it would be most helpful to glance at the advantages and disad- 
vantages of both. - Inan old homestead there will generally bea 
large rambling old barn of flail-threshing memory, with perhaps 
the cow-sheds ranged about same ; then the stables will be in an 
entirely separate block, the piggeries in another, the granary, 
chaff-cutting house and cart-shed in another, and various out- 
lying loose bo::es and small cow-sheds wherever there isan odd 
corner. In addition to this, the yards are nearly always of a 
much too large size, rain-washed and wasteful of litter, all 
tending to the making of bad manure, whilst apparently the 
aspect was rarely studied at all. This is obviously not of a 
labour-saving character, or suitable to the modern practice of 
farming. It means carrying todder from the granary to both 
the cow-sheds and the stables, from the mixing floor to isolated 
stock scattered about the homestead, and straw from the stack- 
yard and barn to all the various departments, which, besides 
entailing endless labour, keeps all the roadways in a constant 
litter, 

But to turn to the modernised type, which common usage 
designates as “ model.” Here all the buildings, even down to 
the fowl-house, are grouped in one large parallelogram, the 
outside walls'of which arise square and gaunt, with scarcely 
an opening to be seen. I am not urging its ugliness, though I 
believe it to be the outcome of one of its most practical defects, 
namely, that everything is approached from within, frequently 
from internal roads and alley-ways. Were it situated on some 
of our bleakest wold lands I should find excuse in the pitiless 
winds and rains which drive across them, but why’ when on 
some sheltered hillside or sunny valley? Did it save roadways, 
as its exponents urge? I should not even then think it counter- 
balanced its disadvantages, for think of the indescribable filth 
into which these internal approaches must be churned, the in- 
sanitariness of it all, and on a heavy winter’s night or sultry 
summer’s day the stagnation of the exhalations so enclosed. 
But it does not save roadways ; the sparse openings are dis- ' 
tributed on all sides and they must have approaches, so I 
believe the system is even wasteful of cartway. 

I cannot believe either that the buildings so grouped can 
be as healthy and sanitary as those built in more open forma- 
tion, for the large deposit of manure which accumulates in the 
yards must have a deleterious effect when in so confined an 
area, whilst the ravages of disease would be much more 
difficult to check. The internal alley-ways also make inde- 
pendent walls just as necessary as they are in more open 
formation, so I do not believe there is any economy effected in 
construction. In case of fire, too, the whole range of buildings 
is endangered, and unless the removal of the stock was under- 
taken early in the conflagration many must inevitably be lost, 
whilst in any case their rescue would be seriously hampered. 

In designing a complete homestead myself I should cer- 
tainly have as few internal approaches as possible, but every- 
thing, as far as possible, approached from a common farm 
roadway, and whilst grouping the cow-sheds, stock-yards and 
piggeries under the shelter of the barn, granary, &c., keep the 
horse-yards, stables and cart-sheds distinct. The staffs that 
work these two departments are entirely distinct, and if over 
the cart-sheds a roomy loft was constructed, into which a stack 
cculd be threshed direct, the extra labour involved is nothing, 
as only chaff and corn would have to be carted from the 
granary block, which is but a small operation, and even if the 
departments are grouped in one block it is impossible to get 
them all adjoining the barn and granary so closely as to save 
all labour and carriage. 

But I will proceed to the practical details in connection 
with the various buildings, only reminding you again that I 
shall treat of each in its simplest form, believing so thoroughly 
as I do that all repairs should be capable of being undertaken 
by the estate carpenter, or else whatever is broken or missing 
is sure to be neglected till some serious mishap arises through 
it. For this reason, and for the reason that on most estates © 
enough timber is felled and steam-sawn sufficient for the 
purpose of repairs, { am strongly in favour of the simplest 
wood construction in everything but the main fabric. Where 
it is only a question of nailing a plank up a tenant will always 
do it himself, but should it be anything less simple, it is either 
neglected or the landlord burdened with it. 

In cart-horse stables it is very desirable that eaca horse 
should be provided with a separate division, which must in no 
case be less than 6 feet wide. In old-fashioned stables it was 
not at all unusual to find all the horses standing together with 
no divisions between, but this is much to be regietted. It is 
but seldom, perhaps, that one. horse Cam2ges another, but it 


will be found that under such circumstances some of the horses 
will never lie down, much to the detriment of their working 
powers, and, what is worse, the stronger horses will prevent 
the weaker from getter their fair share of food. Here then isa 
strong plea for separate stalls, but it will be found, I am afraid, 
that many farmers shrink from what.they consider such ex- 
travagance, when, perhaps, the best compromise is to divide 
up for pairs, the divisions with 10 feet centres, and the weak 
horses can then be put together, The width of stables may 
be arrived at by allowing 2 feet for inanger, 7 feet for standing, 
12 inches for gutter and 5 feet for passage way behind. The 
cubical contents necessary, 800 feet per animal, applies to both 
stables and cow-sheds. 

No general rule for determining the number of horses re- 
quired to be provided for can be given, as to-day many farmers 
go in for stock so largely that, laying down much grass, the 
quantity of arable land is greatly reduced, and not so many 
horses needed. Roughly speaking, a horse to every 25 acres 
is what is generally needed. The manger should be of 13-inch 
plank, and about 3 feet high, with stout, rounded, hardwood 
chin-piece, preferably in oak, as I believe the acid in this wood 
makes them most averse to crib-biting. The divisions should 
have hardwood heel posts, 1 foot in front of gutter and 5 feet 
out of ground, with, it will be hardly necessary to add, all the 
arrises taken off, as should be done to all fittings, and the 
boarding to them may be I inch rough, but in any case should 
not be tongued, neither tongued into the rails (as. this makes 
repairs difficult at once), but nailed one side only, and kept off 
the ground to prevent decay. I will say nothing about feeding 
passages behind the manger, as there is not the objection in 
feeding horses from the front there is with cows, but should 
it be possible to indulge in this extravagance, there is no doubt 
that horses would do better with their noses further from the 
wall. 

The doors should be 4 feet wide, and at least 7 feet 6 inches 
high in two heights, and capable of being hinged right back 
and there fastened, as should all farm.doors, whilst the windows 
should be of the hit and miss pattern, with glazing over, unless, 
having a lofty stable, you can put your light in front, but well 
above the horses’ heads, or better still, can bring yourself to 
put plenty of glass tiles in the back slope of the roof, than 
which, I suppose, there is really no better way of lighting (at all 
events for cow-sheds) or of avoiding breakages. But unless the 
roof is pantiled and glass tiles are being used, large sheets 
should be employed, as every joint forms a lodgment for dirt 
and eventually obstructs the light For the paving in stables 
a very hard brick will be required, or the iron-shod feet of the 
horses will make short work of it. Blue bricks on edge will 
make the -cheapest efficient paving, or there is a red brick 
made at Skier’s Spring, near Barnsley, which I believe to be 
just as good. The fall would be at least one in forty, and the 
gutter can best, perhaps, be made with bull-nosed bricks, and 
of sufficient width to allow the free passage of a shovel. 

To insure the all-important ventilation I think the best and 
safest form is still that employed by our ancestors, namely 
carrying the eaves well over, leaving out all filling between the 
rafters’ feet and raising every fourth or fifth ridge tiles. A 
fodder and harness-room combined should be in connection 
with the stable and approached from same. A small compart- 
ment opening out of same for chaff is a great convenience, 
especially if arrangements are made for filling it from outside 
by a small door high up. Lofts running over the stables, with 
arrangements for bundling the hay down into overhead 
racks, are to be condemned on every score. They cannot be 
as healthy, and even if we do not think the overhead rack a 
faulty arrangement in itself, filling. them from above so that all 
the dust of the loft gets into their eyes is evidently wrong, 
whilst the very ease of the operation conduces to the greatest 
wastefulness, enough stuff often being put down to last a week. 
If, on the other hand, hay racks by the side of the manger are 
adopted, and the hay has to be carried separately to each 
manger, it is far less likely the men’ will be troubled with this 
spirit of wastefulness. Yo form these racks the chin-piece 
should be carried through, bars let into same and carried down 
on ts a brick pinning about 9 inches high, and.the bottom 
sloped up’ to the back so as to let out all the hay-seed and dust. 

The stables should have direct access to a horse-yard, with 
shelter sheds in same, in the construction of which it must be 
remembered that the manure is allowed to accumulate to a 
depth of about 2 feet before removal, so that the eaves must be 
kept high enough -to allow of it and for the horses to pass 
beneath; about 8 feet is usual. They are often also made far too 
shallow, so that little protection is afforded the animals ; 
14 feet must be the minimum depth, and 2 feet or 3 feet more 
may be added with advantage. All the eaves should be 
spouted to prevent the manure being more rain-washed than is 
necessary, but I would not advocate horse-yards being entirely 
covered. In the eastern counties we turn the horses out at 
night, and attribute their hardiness to it, which will make 
evident my objection to doing so. 

In all shelter-sheds, cart-sheds, &c., where one has to 


attempts to obviate this. An ingenious one, based on th 
of posts always rotting at the ground level, was to set them 
a drain pipe, the top of which was kept 6 inches above ¢} 
ground and filled in with cement ; but the best I think. 
seen is the use of steel joists bedded into a block of cement an! 
attached to the roof-plates with angle-irons, but should the: 
be used there must be bolted to both sides of the web, at lea! 
for a height of 6 feet, a chamfered block: of wood, or serio, 
injury may happen to the animals. Cast-iron columns oug'| 
never to be used owing to their liability to fracture; a ca|, 
backed up against them would in many instances be sufficie! 
to break them, and I have even seen a 4-inch one broken by! 
bull which found it in its way. ly Easeineingee 4 
The gates of all yards should be 10 feet wide and hung |; 
open outwards and fall right back. When there are gat, 
between two yards they must, of course, be hung at lea|. 
2 feet up to clear the manure as it rises; and so, if the yan 
are ever to be used for pigs to run in, the bottoms must || 
fitted with elm slips, constructed like miniature gates, to wo! 
in grooves formed in the gate posts. Palings make very b: 
fences between or around yards, but should they be necessa; 
on the score of economy, do not point the tops and let them | 
close, or an animal may get hung up and seriously damage) 
For the same reason keep the top rails of gates close enou; 


is 


to prevent animals ever getting their heads through. 


Cow-sheds, : aaa 
In treating of cow-sheds, we come, perhaps, to the mo) 
important buildings which go to make up a homestead, Ty| 
kinds of sheds are in common use—those for single fest 
cows and those where they stand double. Nolfpreference ¢; 
be given to either system, except that in the latter, for a lar 
number of cows, it will be cheaper if the building stan! 
independently, as then one roof takes the place of two; b 
generally it is possible to arrange some of the sheds | 
lean-to’s against a barn or some higher building on the nor 
side, thus giving them welcome protection and making cal 
economical the roofing. of a single shed. — ieee 
In a shed in which there are two rows they may either | 
arranged head to head with the feeding passage in the centr , 
which is perhaps most convenient, as the stockyards natural 
flanking the shed, the manure can then be thrown straight 0} 
into them (though this arrangement makes it difficult to g) 
fresh air to the heads of the animals), or tail to’ tail, with t|) 
dunging passage in the centre and the feeding passage | 
either side, in which case, however, the manure has to i 
bundled all the way down the dunging passage to the op) 
door; but as far as space is concerned, neither of the; 
arrangements is more economical than the other, as may } 
deduced from the following figures:—The feeding passa’ 
rust never be less than 3 feet in width, the manger will ta! 
up 2 feet, the standing 6 feet 6 inches from manger to edge / 
gutter; the latter must be 12 inches wide, and the dungii 
passage at least 4 feet. eal 
I know to some the above length of standing may see. 
short, but should you make it more the cow will be ne 
tain to foul its bed, under which circumstances, not only is t? 
litter wasted, but the milking carried on under unfavoural 
conditions, for I should think it would be difficult to find am) 
who would trouble to clean his cow before milking it. I wou! 
even advocate a still shorter standing for Alderneys or oth 
small breed of cows. It is usual to tie the animals in pais, 
which case the divisions need to be with 8 feet centre 
6 inches, or even 12 inches less, is often given this, but 
leaves the cows very cramped and also hampers the milke 
The divisions may be constructed in much the same manner 
those described for stables ; but the heel-post is better not 
far back, or it will get in the way of the milker It shot 
certainly be 2 feet in front of the gutter and only about 3 ft 
6 inches high, whilst if it rises to 5 feet at the back of t 
manger it will be ample. f } 
The construction of mangers is important, but little und 
stood, I am afraid. Thereis, in my mind, little question, ho- 
ever, that each cow should be provided with two bins, whit 
means four bins in each of two-stall divisions, each bin capa 
of holding a bushel easily, and the bin next division im ¢4 
case fitted with ventilated lid to hinge back and fix with butt. 
against it. This arrangement permits of the two feeds beis 
put in at the same time, and allows of the cows being fed t 
first thing in the morning without delaying the milking. § 
will also be found that some cows will not let their milk do» 
unless feeding, so that a bin one can open for a short time ¥ 
be found convenient At haysel, too, and harvest @ zeit 
bin will allow of the men getting into the fields to help, wh 
with a single bin only it would have been necessary for tha 
to have been feeding their animals still, The height shot! 
certainly not be more than 1 foot 9 inches, or the front ple” 
will seriously incommode the cow’s dew lap, and it W 
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srience a greater difficulty in rising should. it not be able to 
ts head over it. As to the depth, the usual custom is, 
wits ease. in construction, to use an 11-inch plank for the 
¢3. They sliould.be constructed of 14-inch plank, and the 
_ plank at least should be well canted., Of course, no chin- 
2 need be provided. .There will, however, want to be a 
vort half-way between the divisions. The food placed in 
yins, such as brewers’ grains, chopped roots, &c., assisted 
ae dripping of their noses, keeps them rather damp, so that 
» oints should be painted in. A canted fillet is often placed 
, e angles to enable them to clean their food up better. 

jow to prevent the cows pushing out the food into the 
ing passages is_a very difficult problem, and one which I 
Seer seen satisfactorily solved. If you puta roll edge 
rrojection at the back it would prevent a large-horned cow 
«1 getting at the bottom of the bin. I thinkif you can spare 
h room a ledge at the back with small curb or a-canted 
j,k, as shown on my section, is best. The cow will then be 
£ to get at what it throws out. Of course, this difficulty 
(3 not arise where there is no feeding passage, a canted 
¢d against the wall throwing the food back In this 
at case it must be remembered, however, that the bin 
nt not, be put close up to wall, or the large-horned cow 
ned in just as awkward a case. The cows are invariably 
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ned up nowadays, but the chain should not be fixed to the 
«ut of the manger, or they might damage each other with 
hr horns and get each other’s food. It will be best with a 
yiing ring on.a stout upright iron bar, fixed on division near 
niger. With quite a short chain, the cow then has perfect 
dom when lying down, as the chain drops with it. 

far away the most common mistake in cow-shed_ con- 
{ction is the paving of the whole area up to the manger, 
1 letting there be a continuous fall from manger to gutter. 
[: whole of the cows’ excrement falling behind, there isin the 
i] case no need for it, and when, added to this, we consider 
4” averse a cow is to lie on a slope, and that the best 
tiding is rammed chalk or clay, it will readily be seen that 
t paving in front of the heel-posts should be level and of the 
ger substances. If you have observed cows lying on a 
1 3ide you cannot fail to have noticed that they invariably lie 
yoss the slope, and should you go into a cow-shed where the 
siding is sloped right up to the manger you will see the cows 
stiding or lying as far back as the chain allows, vainly trying 
«get on a more comfortable level. Not only is this poor 
aitment for the cows, but poor policy as well, for lying over 
} gutter with their hindquarters unsupported is likely to 
big about abortion. Of course, if by chance a single cow 
s)uld be chained up in a double stall, it will lie across it close 
uler the manger and foul the standing above the paving, but 
tis is a chance not worth reckoning with. 

As to the paving of cow-sheds, if it were not for the expense 
[hould use V-grooved bricks, the grooves running -only in 
} direction of the fall, as in economising litters it is very 
niessary that the liquids should pass rapidly to the gutters ; 
as a cheap paving-I do not suppose a good bed of cement 
cicrete finely faced can be improved upon. The gutters are 
siperortant, as in all districts the local sanitary authorities 
‘now empowered to control the construction of cow-sheds, 
al they will not allow any covered drains, but insist on the 
¢:n channel being carried right outside the shed a distance of 
linches before the liquid manure is disposed with in any way 
Ing lengths are thus made necessary, which should clear 
timselves with a small flow as rapidly as possible.. I have 
tirefore adopted as the most satisfactory type that which I 
Ive shown in my section. The standing next gutter is 
tminated with a stone slab slightly rounded on edge, and the 
«nging passage, which is all at a lower level, is sloped to 
¢ne with a steeper incline as it approaches it. This’ system 
ts; many advantages. It forms a platform of the standing, 
ad the dung falling on a lower level keeps the bed clean, 
jilst the litter falling from the platform is less liable to choke 
t: channel. It is also easy to clean, conducive to‘a rapid 
tw and easily detected... Of course, an ordinary channel 
‘ch as described for stables may be used; but the litter 
évays bridges it, making a platform for the dung which will 
iil the cow, and its presence is also obscured. “The paving 
( the feeding passages may be of rammed chalk or clay, 
‘less trolleys are to be employed, when a concrete floor is 
icessary.. It might be here mentioned that it does not seem 
‘cessary to have an elaborate system of drainage connected 
‘ toone big tank. I should say its benefits are more than 
<ubtful. It is the custom now to have liquid manure carts 
th a pump and length of hose attached, so that small 
‘mented tanks near the separate buildings with channels 
jwing direct into same are practicable. They should, how- 


+at one end of the chamber into which to put the hose. 

| The width of the door to the cow-shed should, I think, be 
Jout 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 10 inches. If you make it less, 
cow forward in calf may be seriously injured, whilst should 
ik Make it more, it would probably be equally - dan- 


(er, not be made of too large a size and should have a small’ 


gerous, as then two cows will try to.push in at once. Doors 
must be provided from sheds into the stock-yard, and: then 
cattle will generally be let out this way, for voiding nearly 
always takes place immediately after they are loosed, and the 
roadways are thus saved being fouled. The sheds will naturaily 
be built adjoining the yards, and unless you have covered yards 
with only dwarf walls between them and the stalls (it is difficult 
to foresee the action of draughts with the arrangement), it will 
be found convenient to have low doors somewhere at the ends 
of the sheds, opening into the yards, for throwing out the 
manure (the space beneath the windows can generally be 
utilised), and here again it must be. remembered that the 
manure is allowed to accumulate to a depth of 2 feet or more, 
so that the floors of the sheds must be kept up from the yards 
and sloped ways made to the doors 

Provision for calves should be made in conjunction with 
the cow-sheds. Very often a space at the ends of the stalls is 
partitioned off for this purpose, particularly now. that the 
custom of weaning those young bull calves to be reared on their 
mothers is so much in vogue for the fine points they develop 
under that treatment Calves, however, are very liable to 
scouring, and great care must be taken to insure a dry bed for 
them. If the site is dry, they will no doubt do well on a well- 
drained floor, but if there is any possibility of damp, a stout 
slatted floor, with 1; inch spaces, will be necessary, and a 
dished floor beneath,; all the voidings will then fall: through. 
The slatted floor must, of course, be easily removable for 
cleaning purposes Calving boxes should have at least 180 
square feet, and, if drained, the floor should but slightly fall 
all one way to a gutter underneath one of the divisions kept up 
for that purpose ; no gutter or other irregularity of the floor 
must be allowed, and a rammed chalk floor is preferable. The 
angles may have racks and mangers fitted across same. 

Bull-houses should be entirely independent, and open into 
stock-yard. Mention should be made ot cattie-boxes for fatting 
beasts ; 80 feet to go feet super is allowed for each box, and they 
should be built in ranges, divided by gate-like divisions capable 
of rising with the manure in grooves on either wall and entirely 
removable The beasts then rise on the manure they are 
making during the fatting period, and the manure generally 
attains a depth of about 3 feet The end of the building 
should be capable of being opened, so that with the divisions 
taken away a cart can back right in and clear away the manure. 
Of course, ordinary stalls answer for this purpose, but these 
boxes are very useful, as should they not be required for fatting 
purposes the division can be taken away and the shed used 
as a covered yard for young stock or any other purpose. 

As to the desirability of covered yards, I know there is a 
wide divergence of opinion amongst those who should be the 
best judges, but when you think of the general use now made 
of cake foods, and the high manurial value of the excreta of 
animals so fed, it would seem to be most unwise to. abstain 
from taking precautions to avoid the waste of it in rain- 
washed yards. Warmth, too, with stock takes the place of 
food,.and one of the few disadvantages that can be urged 
against covered yards is the thinness of the coat on-young 
stock engendered'by their use. In constructing them 160 feet 
super should be allowed per animal, free ventilation should be 
provided in the roof, which should be of one span, and the 
gable ends should be covered in. 

I will only further state that the average annual amount of 
manure produced by cattle is 16 tons per head, and that the 
estimated value of manure from 1 ton of decorticated.cotton- 
seed cake is 5/. 10s., from a similar amount of meadow hay 
255., and from roots about 5s. As fattening beasts are largely 
fed on cake, these figures will enable you to estimate the fine 
quality of the manure formed in the cattle-boxes just 
mentioned. 

Coming to what may be termed the administrative block, 
namely, that which contains the straw-barn, food-stores, &c., 
this is generally a two-storeyed building stretching east and 
west, with the stock-yards, &c,, grouped and sheltered under it 
on the south, and the stack-yard on the north. The food 
factory thus comes in its rightful position, between the food to 
be consumed and the consumer. The straw-barn now does 
not want to be of the size of the old threshing-barns, but only 
commodious enough to store about one day’s threshing. It 
should be carried up the whole height, and have large doors 
14 feet high for access, whilst, if possible, I like to see it 
arranged myself that waggons can pass right through and out 
the other side through one of the stock-yards. The floor may 
be of concrete, but the cartway would soon get broken up if of 
this material, and may best be made of wood. I have seen 
the sawn off butts of felled trees used with advantage. At the 
blank end, doors high up in the walls are useful for passing 
the threshed straw through. Next the barn is generally placed 
the mixing-floor, with the root-store adjoining, and only 
divided by a dwarf wall, over which the roots’can be served 
into the pulper which stands just insice the mixinhg-floor. 


Both these departments should have wide doors so that carts 
| may back right in, in the one case to dump the roots, and in 


the other to load up.the ready-mixed-food when'required about 
the farm. It will-be very evident that the root-house must 
have blank walls opposite the doors, against which to stack. 
the roots, and in the same way the mixing-floor should have a 
blank corner against which to stack the prepared food 

Over these departments are placed the cake-room with its 
crushing machine and chaff-cutting machine, with their shoots 
to the mixing-floor, and beyond the granary, all connected 
together for the convenience of trucking right through. The 
end next the barn should be open, and a cart under cover may 
then be loaded up with chaff, cake or corn and meal from the 
granary, as may be required. The floors of these upper de- 
partments should be grooved and tongued ; any skirting should 
be in cement, and the end of all joists and the spaces above 
roof-plates filled up solid, and the ceilings should not be 
plastered, lest there should be any hidden. harbour for vermin. 
The roofing to these buildings must be quite weather-proof, 
and I do not consider pantiles sufficiently ’so. 

If a fall of the ground can be utilised, or by banking up 
a cart may be drawn level with the floor of the granary, so 
that everything can be barrowed straight in and all mechanical 
or other lifting dispensed with, it will be found of the greatest 
convenience.’ It is difficult to give an exact rule for determin- 
ing the size of a granary, but they are very useful of a good 
size, and 2} feet super per acre should be the minimum 

Dutch barns are very deservedly growing in favour amongst 
farmers ; their cost of construction is so little and their useful- 
ness so great that they must be a good investment. Not only 
is all the cost of thatching «avoided by their use, but in wet 
weather loaded waggons can be drawn beneath, and it is said 
1icks dry much better under them owing to the free passage of 
air over the top. The waggons draw between the bays, so that 
these should not be less than 12 feet in width, and as cost is 
the only thing which governs the length that they may usefully 
be made, any multiple of that figure will do; whilst to admit 
of topped-up waggons passing through, they should be 14 feet 
high to the underside of plate, and to afford protection to the 
load they would best be 20 feet wide. As much space as possible 
should be left in the roof, and the whole fitted with gutters 
and down-spouting, with the gable ends closed in. 

Cart-sheds should, if possible, have a north-east prospect, 
and.the openings not less than 9g feet in the clear ; the height 
of these should be not more than 8 feet, in order to keep out 
the weather as much as possible. As‘to depth, a single waggon 
or two tumbrils will require 20 feet, but 30 feet will accom- 
modate two waggons or four tumbrils. Knocking stumps 
should protect the posts at entrance, and a guard-rail should 
be placed in front of the back wall. An implement shed for 
the more expensive implements is necessary, and should have 
an opening Io feet wide, with doors to lock up and provided 
with windows. Ifa tool-house is provided—and it is very useful 
for storing ropes, rakes, forks, &c.—it may be best placed in 
conjunction with this 

Before designing piggeries, some thought should be given 
as to whether they should take the old form of covered sty and 
run or the more modern box or pen. If the former is adopted 
the chief necessity is to keep the covered lodging well above 
the level of the run to insure its being dry. But I would rather 
describe the boxes, as I believe them to be most useful. They 
should, if possible, ke placed adjoining the stock-yard, so that 
the manure may be flung out into the same, and the store pigs 
allowed to run when the cattle are at pasture. This practice 
will greatly improve the quality of the manure in the yards. 
The boxes should have an area of froin 80 feet to go feet super, 
with perhaps one or two rather larger as farrowing pens, and 
be separated by walls about 4 feet 6 inches high. If a feeding 
passage can be provided at the back leading to the boiler-house 
at the end of the range, it will make a most compact depart- 
ment. A further labour-saving device will be to have the 
feeding troughs midway between the pen and the feeding 
passage, with a swinging shutter hung centrally above same so 
that it may be bolted on the pen side in filling the troughs, and 
then swung back and bolted next the passage, throwing the 
whole into the pen. It has a further advantage in not allowing 
the pigs so easily to get into the trough, fouling and wasting 
their food. The shutter, however, must be very strong. A 
guard rail 6 inches wide and g inches above floor should be 
placed round the farrowing pens to prevent the sow lying on 
her young. Pigs will soon rout up a brick floor, and I believe 
the best is again concrete, cement faced, as this is more im- 
pervious, and will carry off quicker the large amount of liquid 
voided by these animals, and for which good drainage should 
be allowed into the yards. The boiling-house should provide 
accommodation for several meal and swill tubs, and have a 
good-sized copper and furnace fixed in it. ' 

One or two good-sized loose-boxes on the premises will be 
found useful for foaling and to act as sick boxes, and perhaps 
in one of them may be fitted a beam capable of sustaining a ton 
for slinging an injured animal or slaughtering those past 
veterinary aid, 

I think now I have mentioned all the more important 
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buildings:about a farm for housing stock, as I do not 
to waste your time with fowl-houses, and, of course, ‘perma: 
sheep-folding yards are now acknowledged as a’ mistake a 
become obsolete. La ae 
My paper might not seem complete, however, without so 
slight allusion to dairies. I shall make it slight, for ther 
would be almost enough matter for a separate paper’ did | 
discuss boiler-houses, refrigerators, separators, and all th 
complexities which go to the making of a modern dairy — 
shall only, therefore, mention one or two details of a hous, 
wife’s dairy, where butter is made but occasionally and in sma! 
quantities. Of course, it should have its main window nort]. 
but to get a fresher current of air I like another window east ¢ 
west, which can’ be sheltered by bushes grown outside should 
prove too hot. To maintain an even temperature, the wall 
should be hollow and the roof of thatch or plain tiles. 
certainly not slated oi BaP “sh 
A settling-room should be provided with wide slate shelve! 
around the walls, but not close up to same, a little space bein | 
left for the freer passage of air about the pans. It iscustomar 
to whitewash dairies throughout, but the whitewashing ha! 
better not extend down to the shelves; or, the pans bein’ 
pushed carelessly back, will flake it off, and give you the 1 
comic-paper article of milk with chalk in it. Two rows of an! 
kind of tiles will obviate this: It is impossible, of cours 
without artificial heat to maintain a temperature of 58 degree! 
but this temperature should be striven for as nearly as possibk 
as at it milk gives off 30 per cent. more cream than the sam} 
quantity at 30 degrees Fahr. “2 ee 
The butter-making department must have no drain insid 
the building, but the floor should slope to a channel outsid 
the building, conducting into a gully. The ceilings in al) 
cases must be ceiled, and everything conducive to the areates) 
cleanliness. The gauze should be on frames fixed outside th 
windows and easily removable for cleaning. = aaa 
I feel that it hardly falls within the province of ce 


to discuss farmhouses and their‘cottages, so will content myse 
with throwing out only two or three hints for your guidanc() 
Do not waste your clients’ money in providing a second sitting| 
room and laying on hot and cold water for a farm of a hundre}. 
acres. It will never win a tenant from the class of men wh) 
would wish for’ so small a holding. On the other hand, yo) 
will never get a tenant for a farm of larger acreage unless mos 
of the luxuries to be found in a modern two-sitting-room hous 
are present. — : fe tas 

Do not again, in striving after compactness, put your hous” 
so close to the stock-sheds that after its erection one or other i 
proclaimed by the sanitary authorities uninhabitable. Thi 
may sound very superfluous advice, but I have known suc 
cases, and remember that there is in this country a very tende 
bias towards progressiveness, so that in twenty years’ tim) 
it may be deemed necessary to have the malodorous pig) 
sty 50 yards from the dwelling-house instead of 39, as a 
present. | 

Finally, in labourers’ cottages do not put in less than” 
24-gallon copper or they will not be able to brew enough to fil. 
an 18-gallon cask at a time, a serious inconvenience, and oni 
which I feel the importance of, having had to remove in som) 
cottages that I built the smaller coppers provided and put u 
larger. aes 

ve H. P. G MAULE, who proposed a vote of thanks, aa 
the paper was exceedingly interesting and full of matter.  H) 
wished to discuss some points raised, but: the ‘remarks, hi 
hoped, would not be taken as criticism All the objections 1) 
the paper to the so-called “ model” farm buildings were to th : 
point A considerable number of this kind had been built, ani’ 
in most cases they were quite unsuitable for farming, although 
the work of an.architect Nothing had been said about savinj 
rain-water. A supply of rain-water was valuable on stock 
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farms, being more healthful than hard water. The large are’ 
covered by the roofs of the buildings afforded an easy mean) 
of catching rain, and storage tanks could be made to hold thy 
supply. In the choice of a site for a farm it was important i 
have a position sheltered by trees, because animals were liki 


plants ina garden, and protection from the prevailing wind 


was necessary to their well-being. In dealing with stable 
the paper adopted dimensions which allowed of a harness-roon 
in connection with them! The measurements might be greater 
and it was doubtful ifthe harness-room was necessary, becaus’ 
farmers often preferred to have the harness of each hors) 
hanging on the wall behind it. The argument against tht 
arrangement was that the leatherwork decayed quickly, but 1 
the stable was properly ventilated the effects of ammonia wou ¢ 
be carried away, and the harness could not perish. In th 
construction of piggeries the speaker advocated an arrange | 
ment of plan which allowed ofa feeding passage being ma' et 
because it saved labour, and when connected with the ponte . 
house gave easy access in serving the troughs. Pigs shou 
be kept warm, and as.a brick floor was warmer than concrete 
and more easily repaired it was well to use the former. M 
conclusion, he said farm buildings were not beneath the dignity 
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hcture, and the treatment of roof and. gable ends offered 
* scope for artistic effect. 4 


jolicity of construction should never be overlooked In 
ldings it meant economy of labour, an all-important 
successful farming. 

rs. C. H. HOOPER, M. G. PECHELL, H. TANNER, jun., 
», MEARS also joined in the discussion. 


| “THE RHIND LECTURES. 


fourth lecture of the course by Professor Hume 
‘own, LL.D., as reported in the Sco/szan, on ‘Scotland 
s/ime of Queen Mary,” related to towns. The external 
is of a Scottish town in the time of Queen Mary 
geen described, they would, he said, now glance at its 
% organisation, at the principles on which its common 
fees, and the conditions under which the individual 
a ed his functions as a responsible member of the com- 
3) What had been said of the external appearance of 
ga equally applied to its organisation: it was still 
t ly Medizeval, alike in its scope and the aims to which 
; rected. From the town records of the time one con- 
vas forced upon them—that the prime consideration of 
91 policy was security and self-defence. The. security 
91 required was of a double nature—protection from 
| olence, and protection from the conflicting interests of 
comunities. Of every candidate for citizenship it was 
¢ as the first condition of his receiving it that he should 
sthe full equipment of weapons and armour prescribed 
laws of the burgh. As a guarantee of his ability to 
ts condition, he had to appear before the Council with 
isuccoutrements, and give a pledge, moreover, that they 
i own property. Nor in the time of Mary was the 
ta of military service a merely formal one, as was con- 
« proved by plaintive petitions from burghers to be 
¢from its burden. Another proof that security was still 
nous concern of the burghs was found in the fact that at 


athe time had they been so zealous in their attempts to 


their bounds with effectual lines of defence. But 
€ security from open violence, there was that other 
ii which had just been noted—security namely from the 
¢; rivalry of other communities, and the consideration of 
4t brought them face to face with the fundamental con- 
xunder which the town-dwellers had roofs over their 
found food for their mouths and raiment for their 
«| Originally, it had to be borne in mind, the territory 
bh the town arose formed part of the domain of some 
_ perior—king, baron, orecclesiastic. For the tenements 
jer erections on the town territory therefore dues had to 
io the superior, whoever he might be. At first each holder 
91 his own fee directly to the superior from whom he held 
liiment, but as the town grew in extent and population, 
wi found to bean inconvenient arrangement, and by the 
the fourteenth century most of the Scottish burghs 
élered into a new agreement, which had long been 
tin England and other countries. . The superior granted 
jtual lease to the burgh, on condition that he should 
3 stipulated annual sum, as the collective rent of all 
Cn territory and the subjects that pertained to it. To 
ts annual collective sum was thus the first and all- 
nt consideration that determined the manner in which 
(imunity should be organised and governed. From one 
tf view the town was simply a collective unit which 
€ to pay dues to its superior. How, then, was the annual 
ised, and from what sources was it derived? By the 
ims under which the town held its tenure there could 
private property. All its territory and its adjuncts 
1d to the superior, and were leased to the community 
ia collective body. There was thus but one method 
| t raising the annual contribution for which the town was 
oible The Town Council, or the representative bodies 
(sted before town councils, let the town territory and its 
®3 to the highest bidders, who retained them on condition 
41g the stipulated rent to the common purse __It was this 
> of letting, therefore, that determined the entire scope 
2 of the constitution of the burgh It prescribed the 
bis of the various officials, regulated trade and commerce, 
lined the life of the individual townsman, and determined 
Nitions of each burgh to its neighbours But the system 
‘ing out whatever contributed to the common good had 
'¥ application, which revealed another aspect of the 
Muic life of the community Besides the rentals from the 
‘“mitory and its adjuncts, the superior claimed a further 
mae from its occupiers. In return for certain privi- 
‘f trade he enacted an impost on all commodities that 
° and out of thetown gates. In the earlier period of the 

of the towns it had been the function of the chamberlain 
3 subordinate Officials to levy directly the customs due 
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rN. C.. WEYMOUTH seconded the vote of thanks, and: 
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to the Crown But when the town received its perpetual 
lease, the town itself took over the levying equally of the ‘petty 
customs taken at'the town gates and the market, and of the 
great customs enacted from commodities shipped for foreign 
countries. The methods of raising’ the petty and great 
customs were then described, and it was pointed out how these 
affected the administration and organisation of the community. 
A condition which affected all business transactions was the 
fixed idea of the Middle Ages, and still prevalent in the time of 
Mary, that every article had an intrinsic just price which was 
not to be altered either at the caprice of the individual or by 
competition in the market. Originally it had been the privi- 
lege of each burgh to fix the prices of all commodities that 
changed hands within its own precinct, but. by the reign of 
Mary the privilege had to a certain extent been curtailed, 
though not to the same extent as in England. The rigorous 
supervision necessitated by the fiscal and commercial arrange- 
ments did not insure honest dealing on the part of buyer and 
seller. Everywhere—in England and the continental countries 
alike—the same regulations were promulgated, and everywhere 
the experience was the same. Burghs and Parliaments passed 
endless laws to enforce their application, but legislation was 
futile against evils that were inherent in the economical 
system. In the case both of home and foreign trade indi- 
viduals, and even communities, constantly sought to evade 
restrictions which were yet generally recognised. as necessary 
in the interest of the general welfare. The most -lucrative 
exports were barley and oats, hides, skins, wool, coal, salt, 
coarse cloth and fish, and of these sheepskins, wool, herring, 
salt and cloth were the most valuable. The chief manufactures 
were plaiding, salt, linen, knitted hose and gloves, of which by 
far the most important were plaiding and salt—the two national 
industries. The foreign trade was mainly carried on with 
Campvere in Zealand, Bordeaux, London, Newcastle and the 
ports in the Baltic Sea From Zealand corn was chiefly 
obtained in return, from Bordeaux wine and walnuts, from the 
Baltic flax, hemp, iron and tar; and from England mainly 
wheat and oats. 


Vv 


The general conditions of town life in the time of Mary 
having been described, they would now, said the lecturer, con- 
sider the community that was gathered withinits precincts. In 
the first place, it had to be noted that with the exception of 
Edinburgh, the number of indwellers, even in the more 
populous burghs, amounted only to a few thousands. In such 
a society every one was more or less familiar with his fellow- 
townsman, and as he had scarcely any interests beyond -the- 
community of which he was a member, his feelings were pro- 
portionately keen regarding all that concerned it. If the 
records of the burghs were to be trusted, we must conclude 
that a sixteenth-century Scottish town was a sufficiently. 
lively place, and could on occasion be the scene of humorous 
and dramatic incidents, which the march of civilisation had 
made impossible with so many other things. In the town 
community there was a deep line of cleavage which divided 
the inhabitants into what were virtually two hostile camps. 
On the one hand there were the burgesses or freemen, and on 
the other the non-burgesses or unfreemen. According to the 
laws of the burgh, though they were not unfrequently broken, 
the unfreemen could not follow any handicraft, could not 
engage in any form of trade or merchandise, could not be 
taken into partnership by any freeman, nor be employed by 
him in any business capacity either at home or abroad.. But. 
if the freeman had valuable privileges, he had also weighty 
responsibilities—so weighty indeed that he often became con- 
vinced that he had made a bad bargain in accepting 
them. He had to pay a considerable sum for admission to- 
burgess-ship, he had to take his share in watching and warding 
—everywhere rigorously enforced, and hardest duty of all, he hadi 
to be ready at any moment to.don his jack and take his hagbut 
and halbert, and march with his fellow-burghers wherever 
his king might require his services. Besides the deep: 
cleavage between burgesses and non-burgesses, there was a 
further subdivision in the ranks of the burgesses them- 
selves. The. freedom of the- burgh was shared by two 
classes of persons, who in Scotland, though apparently not in. 
England, were in bitter and chronic antagonism. The one 
was the class of merchants, the other the class made up of the 
more or less numerous crafts that were to be found in the free 
burghs. By the beginning of the fifteenth century the various 
crafts had attained such numbers and influence that the- 
merchants were unable to maintain undisputed influence in the 
affairs of the burghs. By the same period, in England as well as. 
in Scotland, the crafts had begun to attract the attention of the 
executive by their restless activity and by what were deemed their 
revolutionary teudencies. The conflicting legislation regarding 
them showed the embarrassment of the authorities in the pre- 
sence of this new power in the commonwealth. The question. 
at issue was whether the crafts should have deacons or masters. 
over them, and what powers should be assigned to them. The 
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that “they were the cause of great trouble in the burghs,” and 
gave occasion to'* raising of the king’s lieges.”" On this ground 
the office of deacon was abolished in 1555, during the regency 
of Mary of Lorraine, but so’ powerful had the crafts become 
in all the burghs that the very next year the Government was 
forced to cancel this Act. In the reign of Mary the long con- 
troversy between the crafts and the merchants mainly turned 
on one point, and it was one of far-reaching importance. 
Having gained the right of appointing their own deacons, the 
crafts now set themselves to procure representation in the 
town councils—in this following the example of the same class 
in other countries. To this demand of the crafts the merchants 
offered. the strongest opposition,’'and it was only from 
sheer compulsion that in 1560’ the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh admitted two craftsmen into its: body The victory 
of the crafts, “however, was’ still far from being won, 
and it was not till the close of ‘the sixteenth century 
that they gained their point in the leading burghs of the 
United Kingdom. In the conflict between the crafts and the 
merchants great national issues were involved. Under one 
aspect it was a conflict between the democratic spirit on the 
one hand, and the spirit of exclusive’ privilege onthe other. 
It was in its economic bearings, however, that the conflict had 
the greatest significance. The! question essentially at issue 
between the crafts and the merchants—and it was the great 
economic question of Mary’s reign—was what authority should 
possess the power of fixing the prices at once of raw products 
and of manufactured goods. The attainment of this authority 
underlay all the strivings of the crafts, and the conflict that 
arose in connection with this privilegé: moved the inhabitants 
more deeply than the change of the national religion. The 
fact that the struggle did not fill a larger place in the general 
history of the period had a simple explanation: owing to the 
isolation of the burghs from each other, the issues at stake 
could not give rise to a collective struggle in which the whole 
nation would be cleft in twain as in the case of the religious 
revolution. Up to this point they had been mainly concerned 
with the more serious concerns'of the people, and they must 
now try to see them when relieved from the pressure of duty, 
and when they looked about for such pleasures and enjoyments 
as the conditions of life offered’ them. The call of the watch- 
man at hours determined by the’ authorities sent burgher and 
villager to rest at night and summoned him to his avocations 
in the morning. Such was the rule of ‘life among the respect- 
able members ofall classes,. but ‘there was a number of 
the population’ who made ‘the tavern their daily and 
nightly resort, and indulged ‘in gambling, roystering and 
all manner of! disorderly conduct, Sunday being the 
day, when the ‘taverner drove his best trade, as was 
the case in every other country at the period. It was the busi- 
ness of the town authorities to provide amusements for the 
inhabitants. Each town had its staff of musicians, and they 
heard of performers on the big and little drum, the pipes, the 
fiddle, the trumpet, the cornet and the German whistle. The 
most popular amusement was the annual frolic of Robin Hood 
and Little John, on which the Government in vain laid its 
interdict. Within doors, cards, diceand backgammon were the 
chief games, and betting was'a general practice. Outdoor 
games were catch-putty or tennis, football, golf and shooting 
with the long-bow, cross-bow and’ culverin; though this prac- 
tice was hardly regarded as an’ amusement. Most of the 
burgbs had also ‘their annual horse-raceé, the prize being a 
silver bell or cup’ presented to: the winner by the Council. 
Both from the literature and the public documents. of the 
period we gathered that in the reign of Mary there was a 
rapid increase in luxury of living. The dress of the different 
classes of the’ people was then’ described, and the futile 
attempts of the Legislature to regulate it. In the case of the 
mass of the people cabbage: and colewort, pease and beans 
were the principal vegetables, salted mutton and geese the 
common meats. ‘In the towns wheaten bread was to be had, 
but it was only the wealthy who could afford to buy it; the 
bulk of the people had to be content’ with oatcakes. Wine was 
the beverage of all persons of substance, but ale was the 
general drink of the people. Visitors to’‘Scotland charged the 
upper classes with intemperance, but this was a charge which 
each nation brought against every other. 


AVANTE 


The Professor, in the sixth and last Jecture, said that in the 
importance of its contribution to the national’ development the 
reign of David I. was the only one in our history to be com- 
pared to the reign of Mary. ‘The reign of David definitely 
created the social order under which the Scottish nation existed 
throughout the Jater Middle Age} and the reign of Mary broke 
up that order and gave a new direction to the nation’s ideals 
and aspirations. ‘Mary’s reign abounded with’ picturesque and 
tragic incident as well as with striking individualities, but it 
was as an epoch at once of violent revolution and of gradual 
transition that it commanded our special attention in any 
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serious view of the national’ destinies. Besides the ral 


Yet-in the reign of Mary, and still ‘more in th 
her immediate successor, there were many indications th 
nation was fully alive to’ the economic’ developments 
countries. The most striking characteristits of'the M 
society were to be found in the position ‘held ‘bythe nob 
the Church, and in the conditions undér which 
dustry had been conducted in every countty."In Engl \ 
and Spain the power of the feudal ‘nobles’ had’ been compl s 
broken when Mary began to reign.‘*'But,’as th 
of Mary’s reign signally proved, the nibbles’ of Stcotl 
by no means been so completely *shornof ‘their’ 
Nevertheless, but for what might be called’ actidenta 
stances, the Scottish nobles would have ‘shared the 
as their order in other countries. In ‘S¢otland'the 
feudal tendencies were at work as in the ‘fest of 
and the Scottish sovereigns as deliberately aime 
power by the suppression of the nobility as'the ¢ 
rulers of England and France. In‘ such''a policy 
aided by the tendencies of the time, and conspicuous 
the part which the nobles played throughout the reign’ 
their power was in reality no longer what it'had been ~ 
old feudal ties which bound the man'to'His lord could 
retain their strength in the presence of the new religious: 
and of the new developments of commerce and industry. ’ 
feudal lord, who had hitherto lived a sélf-sufficing life o1! 
produce of his domains, now required a’ supply of current) 
to enable him to keep pace with the ties and rdck-renh 
tenants as he might; the Scottish baroti''was ‘usually’ or! 
wrong side of-his account. A noble with broad domains ej 
scanty purse was 'a stranded leviathan, impotent to put f 
his strength in the new conditions in which he found hin 
On the other hand, under the néw ecohoinic ‘condition; 
rich burgher and the flourishing town came to a nf 
increasing importance in the social and'political’order, Mi 
being now the prime essential in’ the ‘conduct of affairs 
wealthy merchant who could supply a ‘heavy'loan was a's 
important person in the State than the impecufiious baron. 
the close of the sixteenth century these’ various influe 
borne their full fruit, and James VI. effectually pared 
of the once formidable order, and thericeforward 't 
nobles sank into what they had ‘long ‘been 
and France—the creatures or ‘nominated 
an all-powerful Court. A second’ characteris’ 
Middle Age had been the immense ‘place 
Church had filled in the ‘social order. ‘The 
gious in 
had been a great economic organisation ‘as well. 


humanity. 
been—the principal ministrant to maté 


the ancient Church, it was assailed from 
obtrusive but not less deadly set of fots. eet! 
Reformers was of but recent growth, and impressed the f 
only of that limited section of a people ‘who' in “all ages 
profoundly influenced by religion. — But'the’ spirit’ of ‘maf 
progress had been of slow, unconsciots ‘and ifievitable 8: . 
and was, in truth, but the spirit of acttew epoch thal 
dawned, and which in the end was to’ substitute’ purely sel 
considerations for those theological ‘conceptions which 
been the first and last reference in’ the ‘conduct of hi 
affairs. A third characteristic of the Middle Ages had be 
economic system which arose out 0 


of the’ conditions: on ¥! 
the Medizeval society was based. Under’ ee at 
town had formed an isolated economic , centre, regul 
its own interests and its relations © o thé rest of! 
world. One of the great developments of ithe sixteenth ce 
was the transition from a merely municipal to 4 nat! 
basis in the operations of trade and commerce. Thus} 
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the power of each town to determine the prices of all 
ities without reference to any external authority. In 
“jn the sixteenth century this power was withdrawn 
{towns, but of Scotland they could only say that there 
‘dications of State interference in the regulation of 
In-another direction they found England breaking 
ym the Medieval economy, while Scotland held fast to 
In the Middle Ages none but burgesses were 
through the suppression of 
possessed the requisite 
i i In Scotland, 
,ontrary, the crafts were never more powerful than in 
seenth century, 
weness towards “unfree” craftsmen 
trade, they found the same contrast between the two 
ys In Scotland the hard-and-fast regulations which 
md the Medizeval merchant were as stringent as ever, 
;in England the door was virtually thrown open to all 
idry who might desire to put their capital to profitable 
The: backwardness of Scotland in the new economic 
ments had a simple explanation. It was through the 
i rovith of capital that these developments had taken 
.3, England and other countries, but in Scotland there 
'n no such growth—a fact sufficiently explained by its 
atea, the character of its soil and climate, its unfriendly 
jsiwith England and its remoteness from the trading 
ofthe Continent. 
James Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of-Arms, proposed a 
tyote-of thanks to Professor Hume Brown for the series 


‘fessor Brown, in acknowledging the compliment, said 
i i the 
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if TOYNTON CHURCH. 

12. church of Toynton. All Saints, in the deanery of 
Bolingbroke, Lincs, which is now under repair and 
cition, has been found to contain a thirteenth-century 
) in the south wall and a Norman arcade in the north 
|, These were not discovered till the plaster was removed. 
. rth arcade, which is much damaged by fire, is in a weak 
end needs underpinning, but the bishop, the rural dean 
“e rector are of opinion that it would be a great pity that 
rades should be built up again for lack of funds. To 
jy them will add 250/ to the cost of the restoration, and 
als this the Bishop of Lincoln has sent 5/. After con- 
sole effort 6207 has been raised locally towards the 
(ation fund, and the rector, the Rev D, Carey, will be 
ie for any contributions. The architect is Mr. Harold 
, of Newark-on-Trent It may be added that the south 
4, which is of the Decorated style, consists of four bays. 
2 are two limestone pillars, octagonal in shape, but stand- 
| square bases. Three of the arches are quite perfect, 
Je has at some time been cut away to make room for a 
ie give light to the west gallery. The Norman arcade, 
i is, probably two centuries older, has five bays of about 
“each. The pillars are round with carved capitals. The 
)'ches which have so far been cleared show traces of the 
ran custom of coating sandstone with plaster and then 
rag the plaster. When the arches were built up in the 
renth or fifteenth century the brickwork was plastered and 
‘aster adorned with ornamental lettering. 


, CLAIM FOR REINSTATEMENT. 
i Monday Mr. J. Troutbeck, high bailiff for Westminster, 
and a special jury concluded the hearing of the case in 
ii Messrs. Vacher & Sons, Parliamentary printers, of Great 
‘1 Street, Westminster, claimed from the London County 
cil 25,600/., as compensation for the compulsory acquisition 
it leasehold interest in the premises, 20 and 22 Millbank 
t, \Westminster, required by the Council in connection 
the improvement of: that thoroughfare. It was said that 
laimants’ case was based on the principle of reinstatement, 
having erected large and commodious premises in Great 


(and above the 500/. paid for the old premises of 1,619/. 
iinnum. On this sum they claimed ten years’ purchase, 
the other items inciuded—value of machinery, 3,849/.; 
years’ net profits, 4,700/.; and removal of stock, 500/ 
ort evidence in support of these figures was given by Mr 
son, Mr. Trollope and Mr. John Esson. Sir Edward 


h Street at a cost of 27,000/., incurring an extra rental’ 
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Clarke described the claim as an extravagant one, and said 

the County Council refused to recognise it on the basis of 

reinstatement. For the County Council Mr. Samuel Walker 

stated that the utmost the claimants were entitled to was 4,3642. 

He could have housed them in a nearer and. more suitable 

building for 5,000/. Mr. Howard Martin said he thought 

4,048/. would amply compensate the claimants. The High 

Bailiff said that unless the jury thought the ordinary mode of 
compensation would do the claimants an injustice they ought 

not, in his opinion, to adopt the basis of reinstatement. It was 

a very serious and important case, as the adoption of the 

principle of reinstatement might create a prohibitive cost of © 
carrying out public improvements. The jury awarded the 
claimants 8,4132. 


HITTITES AND ETRUSCANS. 


{ie a second communication to the Zzmes on the above sub- 
ject, Major Conder writes :—The arguments of De Cara 
are not linguistic ; the suggestions of Drs. Sayce, Hommel and 
Jensen as to the sounds of the emblems are mutually contra- 
dictory, and are not founded on comparative study or on the 
sounds of the Cypriote. The name Tarkon is neither Semitic 
nor Aryan ; it isnot found in Armenian, Georgian or Vannic, 
but only in Etruscan and Turkish and Hungarian It sur- 
vived in Cappadocia down to the Christian era, and was 
known to the Byzantine emperors as a Turkish title. The well- 
known double-headed eagle, found among Akkadians and 
Hittites alike, was the Seljuk emblem of the Turkish 
conquerors, and may still be seen carved by them at Erzerum, 
Trebizond and elsewhere in Asia Minor, as early as the 
eleventh century A.D. It may be noted in passing that the 
Hittites were not exterminated in the eighth century BC., for, 
according to a recently-found text of Nebuchadnezzar, their 
princes were still to be found in Syria as late as 600 BC. 

One or two other comparisons are worthy of notice. The 
Hittite gods stand erect on their animals, just as do the 
Assyrian deities at Bavian and at Samalla. The demon head 
of the Etruscan Charon—the infernal deity—recalls those of 
Babylonian demons, especially as regards the protruded 
tongue. The labarys, or double axe, which is generally 
regarded as distinctive, occurs on the ancient slate carvings of 
Egypt, though it was not an Egyptian weapon in later times. 

The horse and chariot were, no doubt, known to the Hittites 
before the Egyptians adopted them, and also adopted Semitic 
names for both, but the chariot is found yet earlier among the 
Akkadians, from whom the Semitic race took so much of its 
civilisation. Lydian traditions and customs point no less 
clearly to Babylonia and to Mongolic rather than Semitic 
origin. The strange custom of the Couvade appears in Lydia 
as well as in Bretagne and in America, and the tracing of 
descent from the mother was common to Lydians and 
Etruscans, and survives among Mongolic tribes in Eastern 
Asia. The magnificent Etruscan sarcophagus in the British 
Museum represents an Etruscan lady, whose appearance is 
most remarkably Mongolian. The Etruscan masonry called 
“cyclopean” is found at Tiryns and Troy and throughout Asia 
Minor, where it continued (with the false arch) to be used even 
down to Roman times. It was attributed by Classic writers to 
the Cyclops, or “‘round-faced people” from Asia, who built 
Mycenz. It is not, I believe, to be found in Egypt The 
Lydians also used Babylonian weights, and built in brick, and 
traced descent from Ninus. 

All these indications serve to strengthen the argument 
founded on language But the Etruscan emigration to Italy 
occurred apparently about 1000 B.C., when the alphabet, 
derived from the older syllabary of Asia Minor, was super- 
seding earlier scripts, which only survived in islands like 
Cyprus and Crete, among the Greeks. Thus the Etruscans 
brought with them apparently an alphabet only, yet not one 
directly derived from Phoenicians, since they do not use the 
Pheenician letter-names according to the evidence of the 
abecedaria of Etruria. The history of Mongolic dispersion 
thus rests on many considerations more definite than art com- 
parisons would by themselves be considered. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


[* 1894 a number of artists who had been engaged together 
1 upon the work of the World’s Fair at Chicago established 
“The American School of Architecture in Rome.” Their 
object was to enable American students of architecture who 
had passed with honour through leading technical schools, or — 
who had been equally qualified by private instruction, to 
develop their powers more fully under the most favourable 
conditions of direction and environment. The students of the 


school were selected by competition and received pecuniary 


aid. The school was wholly supported by the artists referred 
to and their personal friends. 
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The rapid improvement in the work of the students and 
‘their enthusiasm convinced those who were interested that the 
scope of the school should be made broader, and should 
include the allied arts of sculpture and painting. To this end 
representative sculptors, painters and architects, together with 
‘other persons: interested in the subject, decided. in 1897 to 
found, on the lines of the French Academy in Rome, a school 
which should be open to American students of sculpture and 
painting, as well as of architecture. ; 

In pursuance of this design the American Academy in 
Rome was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York in June 1897. A constitution was then adopted, and 
suitable rules made for the government of the institution. All 
these steps were taken under advice of competent legal counsel. 
In 1901 the Secretary of State for the United States authorised 
the Ambassador at Rome to accept the position of trustee er 
officio of the Academy, and directed him to secure for it “all 
the privileges and exemptions that are accorded by the Italian 
Government to like institutions of other countries.” 

The Academy is therefore legally established and com- 
petent to receive and hold any moneys that may be donated. 

The Academy, like the School of Architecture, has been 
until the present time supported solely by the incorporators 
and a few of their friends ; to the end that the usefulness, im- 
portance and practicability of the undertaking might be fairly 
‘demonstrated before any public request was made for funds 
for a permanent endowment. For this reason the number of 
‘scholars sent to Rome has of necessity been small, and the 
facilities and conveniences for work have not been such as 
would be afforded by an older well-equipped and well-endowed 
institution, 

But now the work of the Academy has justified its existence. 
It is no longer an experiment. It is an established institution, 
working along the same lines and for the same end with the 
French'Academy, whose pre-eminence in the world of art has 
‘been proved by the experience of more than two hundred 
years. The incorporators feel that the time has come when 
they have the right to ask the friends of art in America for a 
permanent endowment, and to ask them also to become 
members of the Corporation, in order to help provide funds for 
current expenses until such time as the income of the endow- 
ment fund 1s available for this purpose. 


GENERAL. 
The Council of the Royal Academy wi'l on December 15 
elect a Cooke annuitant, who will receive 357 a year. Applicants 
are to be painters in oil or water-colour, not less than sixty 


years of age, and in distress from age, sickness, or some other | 


Cause, 


The Rev. D. Carey, rector of Toynton All Saints, Lincs, 
the discoveries in which are described elsewhere, has received 
‘from a vice-president of the Lincoln Architectural Society an 
offer of 10 guineas if twenty-nine others give the same. 


Notification is given of an intended application to Parlia- 
ment next session by the City Corporation for an Act em- 
powering them to rebuild and maintain Southwark Bridge, 
‘with approach roads and accesses thereto, to alter, &c., the 
levels of the streets and roads, and to authorise them for the 
purposes of the Act to raise further money on the credit of their 
Bridge House estates. Clauses will be inserted in the Act to 
empower the Corporation “to stop up and to discontinue” the 
use of the high-level footway forming part of Tower Bridge. 


Professor Schweinfurth has left Berlin in order to 
undertake additional explorations in Egypt, especially in 
respect of the Stone Age, which engaged his attention during 
the winter of last year. 


The City Lands Committee of London Corporation 
‘has decided not to recommend a scheme of municipal fire 
insurance. 


The Leighton House Executive Committee will hold an 
exhibition at the house during the next three months of studies 
and sketches in colour by the late Lord Leighton. The owners 
of e amples of this character are requested to allow them to 
appear in the exhibition. 


Carrington House, which was opened on Saturday on 
‘behalf of the London County Council, is a lodging-house 
accommodating upwards of 800 men. : The new buildings, 
which have been erected in Mill Lane, Deptford, on the site of 
an insanitary area, are estimated to have cost 51,5007, The 
building, of red brick relieved with Portland-stone dressings, 
1S SIx storeys in height, exclusive of basement, the five upper 
storeys comprising 814 cubicles The Council have also 
erected twenty-four cottages, each self-contained, with a small 
garden in rear, and providing accommodation for 144 persons, 
on land adjoining, also forming part of the scheme for dealing 
with the condemned area. These have cost 4,7672. 


The Site selected for the memorial of Goethe in Rome; 
in the park of the Villa, Borghese, which is henceforth 14. 
known as the.“ Villa Umberto.” pa 
Sir Henry C. Burdett will open a discussion on « Lond, 
Hospitals and Medical Schools and their Sites” at a meeti: 
of the Hospitals Association on Thursday, December 3) at 4, 
in the Board-room of Charing Cross Hospital pai 
The London County Council have had erected at t 
cemetery at New Southgate a memorial to the memory of {) 
patients who lost their lives at the fire at Colney Hatch Asylu, 
It is a grey Aberdeen granite runic’cross on die and plin, 
the front of the shaft and wheel being decorated with cary} 
interlaced work of tne Anglo-Saxon type.. Underneath js th 
following inscription :—‘“ Below this stone are interred {, 
remains of the fifty-one patients who perished in the lame. 
able fire at Colney Hatch Asylum on January 27, 1903.” 
The Prefect of the Seine has decided against the EAepsi| 
in Paris of the overhead-wire system for the tramway lir; 
proposed by the omnibus company of that city. The Municiy| 
Council and the Minister of Public Works will have to uph«| 
this opinion before it can be enforced on the company. 
The Chambers in the Vatican which are known as th 
Appartement Borgia having been assigned to Cardinal Me; 
del Val, the papal secretary, will be closed The rooms cc. 
tain wcrks by Pinturicchio, which were recently restored, _ 
The Dean and Chapter of Rochester have decided , 
rebuild the central tower of the cathedral.. The design will | 
in harmony with the rest of the building; it will close 
resemble the original tower, and will be capped by a spire _ 
oak and lead. The donation of 5,000/. recently given to t| 
Dean and Chapter by Mr. T. H. Foord will be applied towar, 
this work. [ is. | 
The Royal Military College, Sandhurst, is to under, 
extensive alterations. The accommodation for cadets will | 
doubled to meet the recommendations of the special committ| 
on military education. The sum of 350,000/. will, it is state 
be spent on the buildings, &c. A new wing will be added, ai 
the quarters for married people in the basement will be adapte 
for bath-rooms, &c. A block of officers’ quarters is also to | 
erected at the rear of the existing college. 
The Church of All Saints, Penfai, near Bridgend, whic 
has been built at the cost of Mr. R. W. Llewellyn, was CO) 
secrated by the Bishop of Llandaff on Monday The chur( 
has been built to Mr. Llewellyn’s own designs, and contai 
sculpture which he brought from Florence and an alabast 
reredos, of which the central panels were designed by y 
Goscombe John, A.R A. 
The Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
Water-Colours will be opened to the public on Monday next. 
Professor H. Louis, of Newcastle, who was sent out | 
the Government to investigate the asphalte deposits 
Trinidad, recently affirmed that he has proved that the s| 
called pitch lake from which 120,000 tons of asphalte were du 
annually is exhaustible ‘The level of the lake had sunk to 
degree corresponding exactly with the quantity taken from / 
If they knew the depth of the lake they would know to a tc 
how much asphalte was in it. : i 
_ Messrs. Waterman & Abrahams, architects ani su 
veyors, 7 Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C., have dissolve 
partnership. , Mr. Abrahams will continue the practice at tl 
same address on his own account. 
The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Enginee 
will be held on Monday next, November 30, at the Roy, 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will I 
read, entitled “ Mechanical Stokers for Electricity Generatin 
Stations,” by Mr. Albert Gay, M.I.E.E. 
Dr. T. H. Tristram, chancellor of the London Dioces 
has granted a faculty to the Rev. Thomas Smith, vicar of ¢ 
John the Baptist, Green Hill, Harrow, authorising the erectic 
of a new church to take the place of the existing one. “Accor! 
ing to Mr. J. R. V. Marchant, who appeared as counsel for tl) 
petitioner, the present church was built in 1866 as a chapel-¢ 
ease to St. Mary’s, Harrow, the parish church. At that tin 
the population was not quite 1,coo, and the seating accomm’ 
dation (470) provided by the church was then sufficient. No) 
the parish has a population five times as great, and it | 
necessary to have more accommodation. : 
According to the architect’s plans for the new Unic 
Railway station at Washington, U.S.A., just published, it is | 
be the largest and most ornate in the world. It will co 
14,coc,oco dollars. Inside the building will be a huge plaz 
with fountains, balustrades and terraces in the Romanesq' 
s yle of architecture, harmonising with the Capitol. The) 
will be | 1¢e exits, one constructed especially for the Preside! 
and guests of the White House, for whom a suite of apartmen 
is provided. Among the novel features is an invalids’ roon 
where a physician will be in constant attendance. There al 
to be several mortuary chambers, a Turkish bath and a larg. 
swimming pool. Ca 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
wion with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
lorkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
14 VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who kas 
ble subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
jolumns of this paper any questions relating to the 
sated matters arising from the provisions of this 
qf Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
y any legal question that may be of interest to our 
g. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
\SER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
judgate Circus, London, E.C. 
4 will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
ve Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
ger particulars of Works in progress in which they 
(interested. 
\s of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ily be held responsible for their contents. 
ytcatton can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
snd address of the writer—not in every case for 
(ton, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
ints are requested to make their communications 
ras possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
dice will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
ntications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
nt disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
amce of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ay requested that information of this description be 
aled to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
t London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


_ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


/Nov. 30.—The committee of Bray Pavilion and 
dens invite plans for proposed pavilion and winter 
Bray. First prize, 30/; second prize, 15/.; third 
with three prizes of 5/. 5s.each. Messrs. Frank 
iv. Lee and P. Macdonnell, hon. secretaries, Town 
y 

YfON.—Feb. r.—The Urban District Council general 
<mmittee invite designs for new council house and 
‘ouildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
éage Roads, Erdington... Premiums of 50/., 307. and 
\awarded for the designs placed first, second and 
[ctively. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
al surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 
¢.—Dec, 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
ct a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
dill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
- rough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
ta public library, with residence for librarian, in 
| ill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
tsth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
5 - 


December 16. General information as to the extent and 
nature of the accommodation required in the proposed library 
and residence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 
_ SCOTLAND.—Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
invité competitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
school buildings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
about 340 pupils. Mr. Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board, 
Elgin. 

_ SELLY OaK.—Dec. 7.—Competitive plans and designs are 
invited for public baths at Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Full 
particulars of the site for the proposed baths, limit of maximum 
expenditure, &c., with copies of sketch plans showing the 
accommodation required, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Urban District Council's surveyor, Mr. A. W Cross, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 1.—Competitive designs are invited 
for the proposed reconstruction of the Wakefield cattle market. 
Premiums, 50 guineas and 25 guineas, will be offered for the 
first and second selected designs respectively. The 50-guinea 
premium to be merged in the commission in the event of the 
person sending in the ‘first selected design if employed to 
supervise the carrying out of the works. Mr, R. Ernest 
Langhorne, solicitor, Wakefield. 

WINDSOR.—Jan. 15.—Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas, Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 1/, returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


.CONTRACTS OPEN, 


BATLEY.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a refuse destructor 
at the electrical-generating station, New Ing Fields. Mr. J. 
H. Craik, town clerk, Town Hall, Batley. 

BATLEY.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of new classrooms 
and lecture-hall .at Broomhill church, Taylor Street, Batley, 
Yorks. Mr. F. Ineson, 18 Bradford Road, Batley. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Dec. 7.—For rebuilding house and 
shop, 106 High Street, Mr. Wm. Gray, architect, 2 Ivy Place, 
Berwick-on-T weed. 

BIRKDALE.—Dec. 4 —For the erection of a hospital, with 
the necessary isolation houses, administration block and other 
outbuildings at Birkdale, Lancs. Mr. J. F. Keeley, clerk to 
the Urban District Council, Town Hall, Birkdale. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Nov. 3c.—For the erection of waiting-room 
and car-shed to accommodate eight cars, &c. Mr. A. W. 
Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of the super- 
structure, internal finishings, &c, of the new university build- 
ings at Bournbrook. Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BIsHoOP AUCKLAND.—Dec. 2.—For the erection of a new 
branch co-operative store at Evenwood. Mr. F. H. Livesay, 
architect, Bishop Auckland. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 30.—For additions and alterations to 
the Hutton school at Eccleshill, and erection of an infants’ 
school and caretaker’s house. Mr. Tho. Garbutt, clerk, School 
Board Office, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Nov. 30.—For repairs to roofs of old car- 
shed, Thornbury. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 
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LAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L” 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


tARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
AOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


lakers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


sses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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BRIGHTON.—Dec. 1.—For renewing the sanitary appliances 
and other work connected therewith in the main building of 
the workhouse, Elm Grove. Mr. H. S. Reed, Parochial 
Offices, Princes Street. 5 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 16.—For alterations and repairs to the 
workhouse at Clutton. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 
Norton, Somerset. 

BURSLEM.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a generating 
station at the gasworks, Longport. Particulars may be obtained 
at the offices of the borough electrical engineer, Town Hall, 
Burslem. 

CAIRO.—Feb. 1, 1904—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CANTERBURY.—Nov. 30 —For the erection of oak stairs to 
the outside of workhouse infirmary. Mr. G. Smith, architect, 
Station Road (West), Canterbury. 

CARLISLE —Nov. 30.—For the ‘erection of additional out- 
offices at Ashley Street schools. Mr. Henry C. Marks, sur- 
veyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of two relief stations 
in Church Road and Sanderstead Road, Croydon. Messrs. 
Wills & Anderson, architects, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

DEAL.—Dec, 5.—For rebuilding the Five Ringers’ inn, 
Deal. Messrs. Jennings & Duthont, architects, 6 Claremont 
Place, Dover. 

DURHAM.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs of dwelling- 
house at Heworth. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council Buildings, 
Felling, Durham. 

ERITH.—Dec. 1.—For repainting and repairs to the roof, 
&c., of the main boiler-house at the Crossness outfall works, 
near Erith. Particulars can be obtained at the Engineer’s 
Department, L C.C. County Hall, Spring Gardens, Siw: 

FELIXSTOWE —Nov. 30.—For the erection of three public 
conveniences. Mr, F. B. Jennings, clerk, Town Hall, Felix- 
stowe. 

GALLOows PLAIN,—Dec. 11.— For alterations and addi- 
tional buildings and incidental works connected therewith at 
the isolation hospital, Gallows Plain, near Hertford. Mr. Geo. 
H. Gisby, clerk, Ware, Herts. . 

GoLcar.—Dec. 4.—For the erection of three dwelling- 
houses in Station Terrace, Golcar, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, 
architect, Golcar. 
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GREENWICH.—-Nov. 30.—For the erection of a mois 
with post-mortem room, &c., between Lamb Lane and ck 
Passage, Greenwich. Mr. Alfred Roberts, architect, 18 N&p 
Street, Greenwich, S.E. } 

Hatirax —Nov. 30.—For alterations to premis: 
Commercial Street and Old Cock Yard. Mr, Thos, Ker!, 
architect, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank Chambers, Halifax, | 


HaLirax.—Dec. 1.—For alterations to the bakery bp 
rooms, stabling, &c., in Pear Street, Halifax. Mr. 4¢ 
Kershaw, architect, Lancs and Yorks Bank Chan 
Halifax. i” 

HALTWHISTLE.—Dec. 9.—For the erection of Board jo 
and offices for the Guardians. Mr. John M, Clark, Sur yc 
Haltwhistle. aay 

HAMMERSMITH.—Dec. 2.—For the erection of a c\tt 
free library in Brook Green Road. Mr. H. Thompson, by 
clerk, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 


HEwortH—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repai 
dwelling-house at Heworth, Durham. Mr. Hi. Miller, arc :e 
Council Buildings, Felling, Durham. 


IpswicH.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a new out-pear 
department at the Ipswich and East Suffolk Hospita(I 
Bartlet’s gift). Mr. John S. Corder, architect, Wirt 
House, Ipswich. a’ 

IRELAND.—Nov. 30.—For enclosing the proposed rf 
tion ground, Letterkenny. Mr. John G. Larkin, town @ 
Town Council Office, Letterkenny. 7 

IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs tojfi 
brook House, Glendermott, Londonderry. Mr, R. | 


Buchanan, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. [ 
‘ ay 
IRELAND.— Dec. 7.—For the erection of two artisan 


ten labourers’ dwelling-houses, with out-offices and [th 
appurtenances at Clonmel. Mr. James J. M’Auley, arce 


| Town Hall, Clonmel. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a chur 
Murroe, co. Limerick. The Very Rey. J. J. Duan, Murr. 
IRELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of a chui) 
Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, architect, 1 
Street, Coleraine. : sl 
JARROW.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions | 
Dunn Street school. Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, U. 
Board, Jarrow. 


THE GHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘nil 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. 
ih» Wrooke @ $c 


(BRANCH OF tHE LEEDS FIRECLAY co., Ltd.), 
MANUFACTURER 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT GLAZED BRICK 


Hipperholme Works, 


16 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTE 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 


7 BRITISH 


VENTILATORS. — 


LEICESTER, & 


ARCHITECTURAL 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneilé 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C- (FR 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


SPECIALTIES, trp. 


713 Farringdon Rd., LONDON, E.C. 
TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. ~ 


=-DFORD LEMERE& 


HULL: B 


HALIFAX. 


TEAM 


X - 


SS 


For SEATS, 


ae 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORAT, 
y 


ie 


if 


= 


i. 27,1903.} THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 9 


SUPPLEMENT 


p1S.—For the erection of three-storey warehouse 82 feet 
ft, and alteration of two houses and shops and house 
hiz houses and shops and lock-up shop in Leicester 
. 21 St. Mark’s Road, Leeds. Messrs, Mosley, 6 Wor- 
v, Leeds. 

/EHAMPTON.—Dec. 11.—For the erection of a new 
d station at Littlehampton, in the county of Sussex, 
ti of houses for an officer and twelve men, watchroom, 
oy and outbuildings, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
hi Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 North- 
f Avenue, W.C. 

) 

1€ 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of a stone lifeboat 
house and stone and concrete slip upon the quay near the site 
of the existing lifeboat house in the harbour of Anstruther, in 
the county of Fife. Mr. W. T. Douglas, architect, 15 Victoria 
Street, SW. : 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of a maternity 
hospital at the workhouse Mr. J. R. Wigfull, architect, 
14 Parade Chambers, East Parade, Sheffield, 


SHIPLEY —Dec. 15 —For the erection of an inclined retort 
house and other works. Mr. T. G. Wilcock, manager, 
Gasworks, Shipley, Yorks.’ 

SOUTHSEA.—Dec. 2.—For alterations {to the Royal Naval 
Reserve battery, Southsea. Plans and sp2cifications can be 
seenjat the Coastguard Office, Southsea. 

SWANAGE —Nov. 30.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall along Shore Road, Swanage, Dorset. Mr. Thomas Randall, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Swanage. 

TIPION.—Nov. 30. — For asphaiting playgrounds and 
alterations to out-offices at Burnt Tree Council school]. Mr. 
E. Richards, secretary, Education Office, Tipton, Staffs. 


WALES —Nov. 30 —For the erection of a school at Willow- 
town, Ebbw Vale, Mon, including boundary walls, playgrounds, 
drainage, &c. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a gymnasium in 
connection with the county school, Bethel Road, Carnarvon. 
Mr. Ronald Lloyd Jones, county architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon, 

WALES —Dec. 1.—For the erection of a waiting-room, &c, 
at Victoria station, near Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. Mr.G, K, Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station. 

WALES.—Dec, 2.—For the erection of forty-two houses at 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T. Richards, 1 Foundry Terrace, Mountain 
Ash. 

WALES.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of a librarian’s house 
adjoining the library, Cymmer, Porth. Mr. William Thomas, 
secretary. 

WALEs.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of house and business 
premises close to railway Station, Llanberis. Mr. Henry 
Thomas, architect, 7 Castle Ditch, Carnarvon. 

WALES.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of bakehouse, slaughter- 
house, stables and coach-house, at Ynysybwl. Mr. D. Dalis 
Jones, secretary, 45 Robert Street, Ynysybwl. 


Cc The LIMMER ASPHALTE __ 0, sive ano crev 
Tne aT AATTE  GUNLHING 


pee PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 


IN.—Dec, 15.—For the construction of a river wall 
yundations of a chimney-shaft at the proposed power 
, \d Barge House Wharf, Blackfriars, S E. Drawings, 
cgon and a copy of the conditions and form of contract 
e|en on application to Mr. J. Wager, His Majesty’s 
oiVorks, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


\NIESTER.—Dec. 12 —For the erection of an exhauster- 
np-house and workmen’s dining-room at the gas- 
iichdale Road station. Mr. C. Nickson, superin- 
t,,as Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
"\ UTH.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of warehouses on 
‘yt, Great Western Docks, Plymouth, for the Great 
mRailway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
g/2 Station. 
*L%’ —Dec. 3.—For the erection of library buildings at 
Tn, Poplar. Mr. C. H. Norton, architect, 14 Bedford 
Vi, 


“1 10UTH —Dec. 2.—For constructional ironwork to 
nifloors, and new flooring to dining-rooms of the 
vsiome, St. Mary’s Road, Milton, Portsmouth. Mr. 
: ie architect, 79 Albert Road, Southsea. 

2HBOROUGH —Dec. 11.—For thé erection of a coast- 
taon at Queenborough, in the county of Kent, consist- 
hises for officers and four men and a boathouse. 
gind specification, &c., may be seen at the Coastguard 
a) Jueenborough. 

)ND.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and repairs to Eton 
Piadise Road, Richmond. Mr J. H. Brierley, borough 
town Hall, Richmond. 

H/—Dec. 5 --For erection of cattle-house, root-house 
diand barn and cattle-house at Little Brynn, in the 
dtdehe, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan 


Tro. 


2 SIMMER BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
Telegrams, LASPHALTE ill! Telephone, QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


‘wo. on > DRESSED GRANITE 


COMPRESSED & MasTIC ASPHALTE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


i Foot Floors, Roofs, SARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
“Aa Sit ae Bad Bd at let fon Ot BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c.., 
Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | SUPPLIED. 


GATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. | pa aint Fe is 7 
aes i; THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


PL APL agen 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of F LOO RS. 


iE MADE. the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
SELS & WILLIAMSON,| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


HERWELL. 
Late of 87Charlotte St., W. 


( 6 g ‘ $ 
Oats vce 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C X 
= H/ Linhope Street Works, 
| For FLOORS, Wl Dorset Square, N.W. 
WALLS, | Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
HEARTHS, Tel. 2697 Paddington, . Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 
FURNITURE, ————— 


h FIRE CLAY CO, PLEASE SPECIFY 
) ROAD, LEEDS. /The TRENT ART TILE CO. DEARDS’ 
Y ALT GLAZED BRICKS SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. SAN stent Zh! 


“ SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 
ARD D. BATCHELOR, = soci es N 


t are spevial features that no other systems possess, 
a os Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. i am Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing, 
pos ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. a Liens VICTORIA WORKS, HAR LOW, 
® 2 3 , 
~ WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. "B53 ny ey, *% And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
8 4 “ee | Guaranteed 5 Years. 
LARGEst Sram Wuxtr-Borma Toots IN THE KINGDOM. O» 


a ° | ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
ICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM H of THE CATHEDRALS which hee bee 
THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. vublished on Application to The Publisher, 


me 
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SUPPLEMENT 


* 


WicAN.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of swimming-baths in rae 
Library Street. Messrs. J. B. & W. Thornley, architects, | For sewerage works in Fulwich Road. Mr, W. Hars)) 


Library Street, Wigan. 


York.—Dec. 2.—For the erection of a pulley repairing Parsons & Parsons . : pie) re ia 
shop at York carriage works, for the North-Eastern Railway | TT, Adams. ; ' *&3150 
Company. Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, at Davis, Ball & Co. . d Y ; : 308 

yen! be 


York, 


‘YoRK.—Dec. 4.—For the erection of auction mart, offices, J. Jackson : 


pens and additional roofing at the cattle 
Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 


TENDERS. 


BRADFORD. 


For the erection of branch stores and two through houses at | 


Chapel Green, Little Horton. Messrs. 
Son, architects, Queensbury. 
Accepted tenders. 


O. Booth & Son, 16 Bartle Lane, Great Horton, 


mason. : . : 0 
J. Towers, Great Horton, joiner . 


S. E. Jackson, 103 St. Stephen’s Road, Bradford, 


plumber 


F, Crabtree, Southfield Lane, Great Horton, 


- 
} 


DARTFORD. 2! 


engineer, 8 High Street, Dartford. 


2 ° he ° 4 \ 2,964 6 


Gellar : 5 : : 0 4 + 12,301 

| é ae k : tow) 
market. Mr. A. W. H. WHEELER, Blackfriars Road, London i.” 
: (accepted) . ; : : + Tk ean 3 


/ 


ENFIELD. sey 

For supplying about 1,410 lineal yards of fencing, 6 feet P 

eae with two pairs of gates to match, delivered free at 1 
Lock station, Great Eastern Railway, and about 660 | 

JOHN DRAKE & | yards of fencing, 4 feet 6 inches high, with two pa) 


gates and two swing footpath gates, all to match, deli' 
free at Brimsdown station, Great Eastern Railway, | 
RICHARD COLLINS, surveyor, 


al 
2 | Albany Park, 


. £876 
431 12 0 
Dougall ; F F , : 5 i £875 

240 0 0 Pope & Co. . : e ' : . 2 ROS) 


Naylor Bros. ; : aes : + S70 || 


slater 3 5 ; : 4 5 5 :  OONIO MEO Smith & Co. : ; : 4 : i Oso | 
W. H. Charnock, Cardigan Street, Queensbury, Hodgson - . 2 . 640 | 
plasterer . . . . . . . 555) ORO Staffordshire Fencing Co. . - . eee 22; | 
H. Mitchell, 161 High Street, Great Horton, Clarke, Hunt & Co. . : ; . os 
painter - : : , : 5 ria Fate’ Sy ey OK) Vaughan Bros. . 5 ; Z ; ‘ mod { 
Priest & Son F s ; . «TS 


BROADSTAIRS. 
For additions to Bleak House, Broadstairs. 


Bain & Co. . : : ; ¢ : Ree cc Gye 
McVez. : : , 3 : i «eee 
Miller & Sons. : : ; 4 2 

Mr. WiutiaM A. | Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss . ‘ ‘ : = 5523 


BuRR, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Elwell . : maes52) 

Rowlingson . é ; $ ( = : 551) 

Accepted tenders. Rubery & Co.» es 

J. May, Broadstairs, new boiler-house, &c. . £160 10 oO Hayward & Sons. : 5 : ‘ : - 549? 
Pearce & Co., Holloway, greenhouses SUMey Soy baile) Raybould & Co. . iim: 


Keith & Blackman Co, Ltd., hot-water w 


ork . 100 0 0! HILL & SMITH (accepted) . : : + eS | 


SPRAGUE & CO. Fea |OANTITIES, &c, LITHOGRAPHED ,,,,,.2B&BUNG OREIC 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications an a Reports| 8 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING surveyor guy aug. Pes i oe De 6d., ee Td.3 | Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue : gues a} 
eather, 1s. elephone No, Vestminster. a 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 


ee,  |FERRO-GALLIG@ aa 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


SESE 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED | 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specif- Telephone No. 371 Hop elec, Add., *Tribrach, London ” 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. S 
OLDACRES & C0 52 OHANOBRY LANE, 
ay LONDON, W.C. 
“ Quantities *> Box, 14”x9" x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 
SS 


TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIED. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32. PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WATTS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Souares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, : 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, W. J. FUR 


nN 
Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1022 Hop. | i et WIRE Tt 
[= . a s 


WASHED COKE BREEZE [| stoves, tim 
= screened and graded | nie ; 
OR GLINKE to suit all purposes ? ean 
3 in Building Works or Special low quoval” 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own tor the protection © 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. skyligh 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, | Estimates and Il) 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, | free on 8D) 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. renepHoNs 2495 


| 
- 
i 


Accurately and with Despatch. ‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different li 
METCHIM & SON, POORE’s Continuous) I 
i lnche: . fr 
PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,| pooRE’S Traeing Cloths (8 differenti 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. | POORE’S Sensitised Papers, oa Sh 


BLUE and = a 


P R I N 4 S 2 Wholesale Manufactur 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 'T, N 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. | a. TRAFFIC Se ae 
q : y apie a so Li mne dN 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. Trace “FURSE, NomnINGHAw ‘ 


TT. A. HARRIS, JOHN CLARK, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 


56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. | neon 
Manufacturer of every description of eee 
SANITARY APPLIANCES me ry 


39 | 
) 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAI 
O0-LITHOGRAPE 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOT M AC 


ROBT. J. COOK & 
Draftsmen and Lithographers; 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, os. 2 § 3 Cothill Street, Broadwad, 


London—Creat New St.. Fleet St., E.C. 


iestmits 


Telephone No. 554 Victoria. 


™ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
4 
ENFIELD— continued. HARROGATE. 
Ponder’s End. For drainage works, commencing at a point near the railway, 
: : , : £o88 wena crossing Starbeck Station, passing along the Knares- 
ce , ee Core borough Road, and terminating near the property of the 
tos Bros : 202) cae Harrogate Golf club. Mr. Epw. WILSON DIXON, engi- 
Veh & ae 231.10. 0 neer, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
"rke, See & Co. 229 9 6 W. Appleton c £100 0 oO 
i Gegeon 228 8 6 E. Long a . GTL1On oO 
Digcan 225 19 0 C. H. Dickison fleet : : : PENG? ake) 
ee a 224.15 o G. PARSONS, Harlow Hill, Harrogate (accefted) 83 0 0 
fer& Sons . 213 5 0 
ao. Cl 208 10 o IRELAND. 
t foeere Fencing Co. 207 15 9 | For the erection of a labourer’s cottage, Drumcollumb, Sligo, 
ist & Son : mets for the Rural District Council. Mr. A. T. HERON, B. E, 
A ez eco aa ey Ae Union, Ballisodare, co. Sligo. 
hes . ees i a J. Anderson, Ross Riverstoun, co. Sligo = £202.0. 10 
{on . F 3 193 10 o| For sewerage works in the Main Street and Strand Street, 
[ & Smith 192 0 0 : Wicklow, Mr. JOHN PANSING, surveyor. 
[ ward & Sons ae 192 0 Oo aan gmc Mas Pod £884 18 6 
JLISS, JONES & BAYLISS (accepted ) 188 19 6 2 7ixon ' aoe OTR 
4LISS, J ao 2 W. Carroll 7 ee ee 687 0 0 
W. Rose, Abbey Street, Wicklow accepted ) Fete iyi 


GERMOE. 


rks in connection with a water supply at the Church 


wn, Germoe, Cornwall. 


dy, Meneage Street, Helston (accepted ) 


GILLINGHAM. 


{2 erection of twenty-six cottages in 
\llingham, Kent.. Mr. ERNEST J. 
jral Road, Gillingham, Kent. 

| Davison - : 
hilby. 
a1 & Co. 
1288 Bros. 
.. Galer 
.farris. 
ordan . 

|, Ingleton . 
'V. Hammond : - 
ILFORD, Snodland («ccepied ) 
7. Filley (withdrawn) 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH. 
For the construction of waterworks at Irthlingborough. Mr. 
» 452 10 o J. WAUGH, engineer, Bradford. 
Contract No. 1.—Cast-iron pipes, 

Staveley Co. . , ARG BO 
Clay Cross Co. . +) 1.51281 50rO 
Burnt Oak Terrace, Stanton Iron Co. EonlanOneO 
HAMMOND, 21 Bal- Cochrane & Co. TolLOm 2a O 
Watson-Gow . 1/02 e170 
- £7,100, OW 6 J. & S. Roberts 157 74 
: 6/500 0.0 Sheepbridge Co. 1757201 BO 
6,295 0 0 PARSONS (accepted ) . LZ Asel2 

5,958 0 oO A. G, Cloake : f : ; et. 707 aS 

5,623 I0 o Contract No 2.—Suice-valves, air-valves and hydrants. 
5.434 0 o Glenfield & Kennedy 458 10 6 
5,070 0 o Alley & Maclellan A536 Fue 3 
45875 0 0 Lees & Sons Asda 2O 
4,023) On © Birtley Ironworks 418 oO o 
4,810 0 o Lister & Co. . : : : 398 4 0 
4,485 0 o BLAKEBOROUGH & SON (accepted) . 383 IO o 


ic. W. HOBMAN’S 
_ IMPROVED KENTISH 


( TAR PAVING, 


cial Stone § IRosaic, 
doulded or Plain, 


(ABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
( Manufacturers & Contractors. 


WZ. HOBMAN & CO. 
NVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


YN T. CHAPMAN, 


IRA-COTTA WORKS, 
| CLEETHORPES. 


ter of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
. CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
5 Cc. 


}ialitt—WINDOW HEADS. 
, 


1IILLIPS’ PATENT 


1CK-JAW 
FING TILES 


i) GRIP, 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. | 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


| Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, B.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMN 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIG, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSEin the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


Successors to 
OHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 


———— throughout. 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


|, Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c,, forwarded on 
application. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. | 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


DOUBLE GRIP. 
WSS LLL 


1 sy = et Grip. 
Ds Section Aq OF GRIP. 
ps BEST AND CHEAPEST 
‘OF OF THE Day, 
V————— 


Tiptive Catalogue, addres; the Patentee— 


: D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


| 
| 


WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, | 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors Roofs, Stables; Cowsheds 
ENGINEERS, | ; Coach-houses, &c. i 
BENSON STREET, a Se 
| CONTRACTOR TO- AS: Ay ESTABLISHED 
LIVE RPOO L. jw.M. GOVERNMENT. CRED OS 1851. 


}, Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON 


}_LIVERPOC 
WARMING 
LS 


12 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. — [Nov. 27,1903 
SUPPLEMENT 
LEEDS. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD~vcontinued. 
For alterations and additions to Oakwood bakery, Roundhay. | For heating apparatus, Ashburnham new senior mixed i 
Messrs JAMES CHARLES & SONS, architects, 98 Albion Chelsea. a 
Street, Leeds. Wenham & Waters, Ltd. . : ‘ 3 £466 « 
Accepted tenders. Stevens & Sons . ; ; Pee [ae 
B. Dixie, Leeds, bricklayer and mnasonwork. Wippell Bros. & Row . : . : : aes a 
10% Davey, Leeds, carpenter and joiner. Palowkar & Sons . . : . : 7384 | 
F. L. Armitage, Leeds, plumber and glazier. G. Davis. 2 eae . nypg0o 1 
W. Watson, Headingley, plasterer. J. Wontner- Smith, Gray & Comme 2 So 1 
Sharp & Harper, Holbeck, slater. C. Kite & Co. : . . . eso. || 
H. Lambert, Leeds, painter. Bates & Sons +) Bane . p29 I 
GOH BRADLEY (avcepted ) ; meee iaep | 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. a heating apparatus, Telferscot Road new seen Balha | 
For erecting three brick structures for temporary school J. Sloper & Co. 2 i ‘ £8 5 
accommodation in the first instance, Torridon Road site, Stevens & Sons . : ; o : ; : a i 
Catford. Adams & Son. : ee | 
J Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; ; ‘ : £47 53). 10) 70. Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. 5 s moss. | 
Thomas & Edge : . : j : 4,310 © © I] Defries & Sons, Ltd. : ; S . 648 
T D Leng 5 : ‘ : ; : A107, EO. BO R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd. i 4 - 5 Gay 
J. & C Bowyer : : ; 4 F A052 SOLO J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Con® ; : . 619 1| 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . 5 : ; hs an 4,047, OLRO W. G. Cannon & Sons : +0598 
iDavcalals Ichi « : . ; : . 3,946 0°0 Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Lidane 597 
W. Downs*  . : Nok) © J. Esson & Son . ; . 596 
For sanitary works, prosbect ome: fener Gray’s Inn G. & E, BRADLEY, ‘(accepted ) . -_. a) eee 
Road. a additional heating in girls’ department, Belvedere 1) 
Barrett & Power . : : c 5 3 420 7a ONO school, Borough Road. 
T. Cruwys . : ‘ 4 ; = 1258 50 uO Wippell Bros. & Row : : ; - £205 1 
Durbin & teem : ; 5 : 247 ao O Palowkar & Sons ‘ ; : 5 : Bh Gee 
J Peattie . : ; : : ; : , 1 2289) 0) 50 J. & F. May. ; : 5 , oo | 
Stevens Bros. . ; 5 : ; : 5223 ao J. Defries & Sons, Ltd... + eee 
R. P Beattie ; ; ; : : ; REZ LOMO PEO, J. Grundy . : 5 : : . I40 | 
F. Bull* | % ; : nett 5 : 5205 se OenO W.G. Cannon & Sons. 
* Recommended for acceptance. Rosser & Russell, Ltd. : : : oc Ges. | 
J. Esson & SON (accepted ) . : - spat 20. 


For heating apparatus, South Grove new school, Mile End. 


Adams & Son. : é ; : - £993 o o| For additional heating, Canterbury Road “boys and | 
J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. i ; : 4 928 2 9 school, Old Kent Road. 

& F. May - 910 © © Teale & Somers . 3 : : epee 8 YA 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co, Lada: 893 0 O J. Sloper & Co. . ron i} 
CKitec Cor, - S50 NO mnO Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd 69 
Comyn Ching & Co. . j . 4 : . 808 10 oO J. C. Christie , 5) 105 
B Harlow & Son . : : ; 2787 OmeO J. Esson & Son . : : é : : sme 4) 
J. Williams & Sons, Ltd. . : 3 : ee Cr © W. Simmonds f ; : : : SAGO 
J. Grundy . : : sHEOS5DOMO W. G. Cannon & Sons : : : ; > 
W. TRUSWELL & SON =, Truswett & Son (wceeped) 5 . . 64415 9 G. & E BRADLEY (accepted ) 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STO ONE 


(Incorporting The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ois 


| 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavi 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &¢ 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heats, 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stai3 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, | 


FOR ALL CLIM4 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PI) 
INSECT-PROOF. | 


For UNDERL NING Slates, Tiles, lron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JorsTs. Placed under Floor Boards ‘ 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. x Me 


_ WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. _EsTaptisheD} 


Ww. SALTER & CC 
<a, SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTE 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; ox any other 


Asphalting work, All communications to— 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN. 


iva 
el 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 
‘For structural alterations at various schools to be carried out 


LON'!‘ON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
York Road, Finsbury. 


during the Christmas holidays. Hetineta +15 per cent. on schedule 
Sirdar Road, Chelsea. Sheffield Bros. ee Se eee Te 
| Thompson & Beveridge. 5 : -£709 0 oO G. S. S. Williams & Son stom Ono 
| London School Furniture Co, 2 ROSA TONSO C. Dearing & Son 330 0 G 
Cowley & Drake . 654 0 0 McCormick & Sons 322 0 0 
W. Hammond . : 640 0 Oo M Pearson . : : Z key oy Xe 
General Builders, Ltd. : F 609 0 Oo London School Furniture Co. . 201 Thao 
Stevens Bros. . : . : . 603909 0 W DENsHaM & Sons (accepted ) - 205 OG 
W.R. & A. Hide : 6c6 15 Oo Battersea Park Road, West Lambeth 
F. T. Chinchen & Co.. + 597 1550 North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd... £450 0 o 
| G. Neal S| aa - 574 0 0 R E. Williams & Sons : ; ; : 5) 205, 0 40 
| Marchant & Hirst 509 sco ommonald@ri ce V7 2500. a 
_ EB. Tucker ; . 508 0 Oo R A. Jewell ees ke ar ; Sah a Io oO 
| E. TRIGGS (accepied) . . . . . 497 9 0 Lathey Bros. ; : : : : 72035, O1NG 
Newington Green, Finsbury, IDE dWalyase t d 199 0 o 
| Parrott & Isom .£796 0 oO E B. TUCKER (accepted ) d 199 0 oO 
_ E. Lawrance & Sons . - : - Gin Om O Baker Street, Tower Hamlets, 
|GS.S.Willams& Son .  ., 429 09 CO) WieParroth dé fsoms 8 fo sk Lan. G 
| J Grover & Son . ; : 573 0 oO A. J. Sheffield ly heme: 
| McCormick & Sons 5320 GC A. E Symes 134, 010 
| A. Porter 2 513 0 Oo G. Barker . F 149 0 O 
| a on Roberts 507 0 oO H. BOUNEAU (accepted ) : : ; 142 0 0 
| Shefhie ~ ; ¥ 497 @ oa Gill Street, Tower Hamlets 
C, DEARING & SON (accepted ) 474 0 0 Parrott & Isom , 2 . : é ; £561 Py ee 
Chatham Gardens, Hackney. Vigor & Co. 435 9 0 
\aiecine . +15 per cent. on schedule H. Bouneau 439 0 O 
Parrott & Isom . : . : : : 47021 ORLO G Barker 418 0 Oo 
_ North of England School Furnishing Co. Ltd...” 710 0 o A. E. Symes : - 399 0 oO 
| E. Spencer & Co. : 5 : : ; eS oon LOnEO A. J. Sheffield . é : 388 0 oO 
| Vigor & Co.. 580 0 Oo J. F. HOLLIDAY (accepted ) . ; 314 I0 oO 
| os 522 0 0 MARKET BOSWORTH. - 
| W. ee : : ‘ ag 5 4 For drainage works in the parish of Barlestone, Market 
J. Hayvpon & Sons (accepted ) , oAGET Ste Gaeta Mr. WALTER MORTON SYKEs, surveyor. 
2 4 . Crane & Son, : : é a Om OMG 
Sayer Street (special school), East Lambeth. R. Shipman. I24 10 oO 
| Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . E : : 757k OO W. Moore . - jmtey Wey Ce, 
/W. Downs . A : i Thies Hep ME, T. Daniel : 108 9g 6 
| General Builders, Ltd. 592 0 oO F. C. Hewes , 104 10 oO 
J. Marsland & Suns 545 0 O Beresford & Son . : ‘ : : ; TO4nIONO 
| E,Triggs . ‘ ; J ; : Bety Ke) We) H. W. BeEcK, Market Bosworth, Nuneaton 
W. V. GOAD (accepted ) : ; : 497 © O (accepted ) : - ; : : ' 3s On O 


“ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


}HNSON & PHILLIPS [ABIES 


a2) STESTED. GUARANTEED - 
| WRITE FoR PricE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


DISON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
__OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


(‘ELDON STONE. 
i WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
ile for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


8 testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
[0N STONE tools with facility, ant combines CHEAPNESS 
With GREAT DURABILITY and BVEN COLOUR. 
} For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


OOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING: 


‘VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
(CK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


LORGE CREENWOOD & SONS, 
irete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
EW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 

| COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

\L WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
sAddreas, “CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” Telephone No. 300. 


Dublin Wossi 


Uaid Marble Mantel=Pieces, 


is beautiful long-lost art revived. 
Examples accurately Restored 
By SHARP & EMERY, 


| Great Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. 

> MPLES KEPT aT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
| OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
LR 
STS of ART PLATES and of 
eR UBALS, published in THz ARCHITECT, sent 


GILBERT WOOD & OO. Ltd., I ial 
i Ludgate Circus, London, ror is 


. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


HYDRAULIC, 


b 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


BALDWINS, 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Lta. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


a 
“= GALV CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP.. 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


GALVANIZERS 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS OF ALI KINDS OF 
DIRECT COUPLED IRON WORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE , 
5 FENCHURCH STREET. E.O. 


; ; 
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MENSTON. SALISBURY. 
For the erection of two pairs of semi-detached villas at | For the erection of new business premises, &c., The Canal, . 
Menston, Yorks. Mr. WILLIAM H. SHARP, architect, Salisbury. Mr. F. BATH, architect, Crown Chambers, 
239 Rooley Lane, Bradford. Salisbury. 
Accepted tenders. ee & Sons, Ltd. a £9093 Oo | 
M. Cowling .& Son, Menston-in- Wharfedale, B. E Nightingale, y ; ‘ : ee g P 3 
aCe S: ES ous apne Hollida & Greenwood Ke i. 
Scott & Jeffray, "Menston-i in- Wharfedale, joiner 550 0 0 Webb ey Co : : ; : $ 777. © O 
J. H. V. Clapham, 314 Bowling Old pane 4 holland... 770 Goo | 
Bradford, plumber 239:17 0 ae den A ee ie . : Pes ee oo | 
R. & T. L. Nelson, Leeds Road, Ilkley, slater. Toh COW Ae) George a Harding 5 : “ : : . Ae, 2 4 
Walsh Bros., Cassfield, Guiseley, plasterer . 120 0 0 ¥ 5 
A. Bramley, Weeton, Haby, near Leeds, deco- Peace Bastow & Co, L1D., Bristol (ac- 
TatOleuar ; ; : 2 By 2800 cepted) . ‘ : : ‘ ; : » 8,364 0 0 
SCOTLAND. 
NANTWICH. For street works in Market Street. Mr. WM. WATSON, burgh 
For the erection of an infirmary and nurses’ home at the union surveyor. 
workhouse,. Nantwich. Mr. C. DAVENPORT, architect, P..Soutar oo.) - £659 T4"1o | 
ep Hospital Street, Nantwich. D..Shaw _. «a 554 3 6 
C. W. Davenport . 4 : : : bh ov7 40-40" 0 Re Wavyloread ; . 2 i i » Siosrer x 
Micklewright & Sons ; , = : aoe OmEO Martin & Macfarlane : : : : ‘ - -$02112 9 
J. Williams ; : : ; : i148, 108. 20 TO W. Wilson . : : : ; : ; - aati | 
J. Morrey . : p : 0 88;027.140| FO R., Laing & Co. . : : : ; , . eaeeoeen 
W. Townson & Son, Ltd. . ‘ : . TRO SOV OMRO y. Strachan & Son ; - 383913pr9 
F. Matthews . : : : ; : A pGheey Ce) T. S. DICK, Broughty Ferry (accepted) 3 « -S6ommES 
eS Bullock : ‘ ; : 4 : 4 fey) @ SWADLINCOTE. 
Buchall Bros. . A c A : 4 A op ksfoxenoe 1) : : 3 ; 
Cox & Vaughan : E P ; ; . “7,420 08 0 For the erection of a fire station, dwelling-house, stabling, | 
T. Huxley . ; i E . E ; . 7,300 0 0 shedding, &c., in the Darklands Road. Mr. THOMAS | 
P. Manley. : 5 é : ‘ 4 73220) FOO KIDD, surveyor. 
j. Gallimore. ; . 7,168.50 40 J. Godfrey fee . . . 5 £2732 ty 22 
J. T. GRESTY, Nantwich (accepted) . 5 2273579 TORO W. Goole . : : : t : : 2,578 07 6 
T. Barlow. : : : : : + (2:380aes | 
T. Boss. : ; 3 : : 5 « BAG saeme7. | 
8T. AUSTELL. J. F. Price : } 3 : : : 23220 Onno | 
For the carriage and trenching and laying of about 3,000 yards J. Waterfield. : ; : 3 z . 2 TGOMEs 
of 3 3-inch diameter cast- iron water-pipes from Tywardreath G. Hodges 5 : ‘ : i 5 - TAO ao 
to the Tresare reservoir of the Fowey waterworks. Mr. Clarke f : é 3 : . + 22145 eyelo 
T. H. ANDREW, cnEiee: 1 Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell. C. Jones : Z ‘ z i . 2 See || 
T. Doney . é ; ; £488 13° 4 Cartwright Bros. . ; : : : » 260"tamo 4 
Oliver & Menear. 027.0 #50 eno A.Brown & Son. : : : ; - 12,047 3Oir0 
W. H. SMITH & SON, ‘Alma Vale Road, Clifton Cuthbert . e 5 5 : . x 2,043 RR arL 
(accepted ) . 5 : 179 3 4 E. Clarke . 4 : : Q : ‘4 . 2,c0f 86 5 | | 
J. H. Mitchell . ; : : ; ‘ etQA gO LowE & Sons, Burton-on-Trent (accepied) . 1,967 9 0 


} 

| 

| 

MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON R 

Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. | Telephone, sa 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


R dein 7 Upper dames St., Golden Sq., London, W. pe 
[= ALFRED WALKER & 014 °~ reece = 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 


i 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Teleeranti ce Walkers, 14 King St, 3 


Overhead Travelling Granes 


= ? For use in Also Makers of a 
oe f TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 2) 
ote SAW MILLS, ,  ‘GRANES, 
‘ STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE - 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY GRAN} 
TRAVELLER, CONTRRGTORS = YARDS, OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to,5 tons. | 
In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. | GRANES. ; 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal ron Works, West Gorin, MANCHESTE 


Poms “VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” Delephone, 5113 CENTRAL. | 


—BRADSHAW'S. ASPHALTE “= 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: 


BRISTOL: © 
Cc. Bradshaw &. Son, 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, 
Chapel Street, St. PhilipsoMars! 


52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 
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WALES. 


For the’construction of a storage reservoir and filter-beds of 
about 262,500 gallons capacity, the construction of a 
service reservoir of 50,000 gallons capacity, the laying of 
about 6,160 yards of cast-iron socketed pipes, with valves, 
hydrants, “c., at Llanwrtyd Wells, Brecon, Mr. R. L. 
BAMFORD, surveyor, Wildemarsh Street, Hereford. 


. M. Willis 5 é ‘ £5488 5 
Laie Acetylene Co.. rl Sie 17 : 

| Bridgman. ; é , 4,718 2 10 
_. Johnson Bros, 44940 5. 6 
| Fitzmaurice & Co. 3 4177 5 6 


WINSFORD. 
‘For cutting 3,077 yards trench (3 feet deep) for water-main in 
Over Winsford, Cheshire. Mr. JAMES WILKINSON, sur- 
veyor, Market Place, Winsford. 


Bennie & Thompson . £163 7 4 
J. Burnham. ; . 13412 4 
| J. Downham = . 129 7 0 
7. Rowland 4 co 8 5 
S. Hutton : 87 16. 6 
T: Dooley . : : 75 30 
H, Garner & W. Owen 71 15 0 
J. Gott e 7 : 7 - 5 66 2 6 
| J) Fow.es & Sons, Winsford (accepted ) 49 10 oO 


WORCESTER. 
for the construction of sewage disposal works for the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. T. CaINk, engineer. 
Contract No. 2.—Construction of disintegrating tanks, distri- 
buting tower, effluent carrier, &c. 


| R. H. B. Neal 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR,—Our business, originally started for the manufacture 
and sale of the Li. & S. patent folding-gates, has increased to 
such an extent, and other productions introduced by us now 
form so large a proportion of our business, that our title, “ The 
B. & S. Folding Gate Company,” is now a misnomer, and the 
cause of misunderstanding. In the future, therefore, the 
business will be conducted under the personal name of 
Arthur L, Gibson & Co.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR: L, GIBSON. 
19, 20 and 21 Tower Street, Upper 
t. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


VARIETIES. 


AT Bangor on Monday the new operating theatre and board- 
room erected in connection with the Carnarvonshire and 
Anglesey infirmary were formally opened. 

IN the course of carrying out repairs to the roof of a 
residence at Loud Sutton, in Lincolnshire, the workmen dis- 
covered a large hole in which the bees had deposited a 
quantity of honey. Over two pailfuls were taken out in a fine 
condition. 

THE massive granite pedestal for the statue of Queen 
Victoria, which is to be erected in Wellington, New Zealand, 
was shipped from Aberdeen on Saturday. It is 17 feet high, 
17 feet 10 inches square at the base and weighs gotons. On 
the sides of the main block will be four fine bronze subject- 
panels, The granite comes from the Kemnay quarries. 

THE town clerk of Leeds (Mr. W. J. Jeeves) has tendered 


- £14,430 0 o}] THE tov 
Jj. & T. Binns. . 14,056 0 o | his resignation to the finance committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
| A) G. Osenton 13,826 5 o| tion. Mr. Jeeves, who was formerly town clerk of St. Helens, 
| J. Dickson 13,436 6 o| Was appointed town clerk of Leeds on May 3, 1899. He has 
Stokes Bros. 12,470 © o| just been called to the Bar, and it is his intention to practise 
| GeBell - ; i 11,921 o o| at the Parliamentary Bar. 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 11,710 Io II THE eighth winter meeting of the British Association of 
| Bentley & Lock : ; 11,020 6 10} Waterworks Engineers will be held on Saturday, December 12, 
| Ri W. Fitzmaurice & Co, Ltd. 10,879 8 6! at the Geological Society’s rooms, Burlington House, W., at 
| Johnson & Langley ; 10,750 I 9 | 11 o'clock, A.M. The Council and officers for 1904 and new 
| A. Jewell. : 3 10,465 If 2 | members will be elected. Professor Henry Robinson will read 
PVale& Sons, Ltd. . : : : 9,983 I2 9 | a paper on the “Storage of Flood Water.” Mr. Alfred il 
| A. BRAZIER, Bromsgrove J. & (accepied)| 9,589 13 9! Jenkins will read a paper on the “New Reservoir for the 
| T2 
HE 
' eee GRAMS ae Depots— 
| {QOLITE, Lonoon BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, gun. wore eert 
“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” ‘ L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w. 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATEZ. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. z 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. WKS Py 
G . 4. 
QUARRIES. UE yergt QUARRIES, 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul gh8O™ pee? AS | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. wh no & axe | COMBE DOWN. | 
CORNGRIT. Qo e. To Be | STOKE GROUND. | 
| R isi i FARLEIGH DOWN, se8% Gy obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
| Registere Reéisfered 
rape Marx. | BRADFORD. wh The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, PORTLAND. TRADE MARK 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “ 


OFFICIAL COVERNM 


‘’ Wherever the Pasteur Fitter has been 


.DEFRIES & $ 


HE PASTE 


HE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


THE ONLY FILTER 


LTD.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


Rew 


ENT STATEMENT. 
applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 


SEND FOR LIST “A.Q."’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.c. 


UR FILTER 
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Hoylake and West Kirby Waterworks,” and Mr. Neil J. Peters 
will also read a paper on the “Cogan Extensions of the Cardiff 
Corporation Waterworks.” After each paper a short discussion 
will take place. 


At the inquest held on the bodies of the four men who died 
in consequence of injuries received owing to the collapse of the 
viaduct on the Cheltenham and Honeybourne new railway 
at Stanway on the 13th inst., the jury returned a verdict of 
* Accidental death” in all four cases, adding, however, the 
following rider :—‘ We are of opinion (1) That, considering 
the state of the weathe, sufficient time was not given for the 
lime-mortar to set before the centres were removed ; (2) that 
arches of this kind in the winter months especially should be 
set in cement mortar; (3) that the steam crane was carried 
further on to the centre of No. 10 arch than was advisable, 
having regard to the fact that the support of the crane road- 
way did not extend to the next pier.” The inquiry was then 
closed. 


IT is a great satisfaction to single out an article of real and 
lasting utility that one can choose as a Christmas present for 
any friend young or old. The “Swan” Fountain pen is a gift 
which will not be merely admired on Christmas Day and then 
put away and scarcely ever looked at again ; on the contrary, 
:t will be placed in the pocket or on the desk, and its first use 
will probably be the dashing off of grateful thanks to friends 
for their. kind remembrances The convenience of this 
valuable pen will grow daily more apparent and indispensable, 
and as it is good for years of writing, the recipient will often 
regard it asa mark of the donor’s regard. Mabie, Todd & 
Bard’s goods are famous for their quality, while the obliging 
system of exchange insures every “Swan” possessor being 
perfectly suited. A fully-illustrated catalogue of pens, ranging 
from Ios. 6d. to 20/., will be sent post free on application to 
93 Cheapside, London. 


A NEw reredos has been erected at a cost of over 700/. by 
the subscriptions of the congregation in St. George’s Church, 
Edgbaston, and has just been dedicated by the vicar (Canon 
Mansfield Owen). The reredos, which is of oak and covers the 
whole of the east wall of the chancel below the window, is 
divided into five parts, the centre being higher than the sides. 
The top is 20 feet above the altar steps. There area number 
of niches with canopies, and it is hoped that all will in due 
time be filled with figures. In the centre niche has been 
placed a beautifully carved figure of Our Lord in the act of 


blessing, the gift of Mrs. W. N. Fisher. The side niches and 
canopies will contain figures of the four evangelists, two of 
which have already been given by Mr. Joseph Barrows and 
Mr. C. Rainsford. The lower portion of the reredos is filled in 
with tracery in panels, and a bold moulding about a foot 
wide, richly decorated with shields and vine leaves, runs on 
the two sides and top of the centre portion. 


THE cottage homes erected by the Salford Guardians at 
Culcheth were opened on the 19th inst. The village consists 


of twenty-four homes, each designed to accommodate twelve 


children The homes are arranged in eleven pairs of semi- 
detached cottages .and two single cottages. Each cottage 
contains a kitchen, day-room, lavatory and bath-room on the 
ground floor, and two dormitories, having six beds in each, a 
room for the foster-mother, anda spare room on the first floor. 
Near the entrance gates are placed the schools—a mixed 
school for 180 children, and an infants’ school for tco, con- 
nected by a covered way. The offices and workshops’ block 
contains superintendent’s offices, board-room, st 
groceries, hardware and milk, bakery, tailors, shoemakers, 
plumbers and carpenters’ worxshops, engine and dynamo- 
room, where. electrical energy for lighting purposes will be 


generated, boiler-house, laundry and swimming-bath.' Water — 


has been obtained on -the site, and the water-tower forms a 
prominent feature of the buildings. .Near the offices is the 
superintendent’s house, and not far away is a small hospital of 
four wards having four beds in each ward. 


COUNTESS CARRINGTON opened on Saturday last another 
portion of the County Council’s scheme for housing the working 
classes, The new building, which will be known as Carrington 


House, is a lodging-house to accommodate 800 men Ithas | 


been erected in Mill Lane, Deptford, on the site of what was 
once known as an insanitary area, and has cost 51,5007. The 


site bas an area of about 39,793 superficial feet, with a frontage | 


to Mill Lane of about 300 feet. The building, of red brick 
relieved with Portland-stone dressings, is six storeys in height, 
exclusive of basement, the five upper storeys comprising 
814 cubicles. In the lodgers’ section of the ground floor have 
been provided spacious dining, reading and smoking rooms, 
&c. In addition to Carrington House, which has been named 
after Lady Carrington, wife of the present chairman of the 


housing of the working classes committee, twenty-four cottages, | 
to be known as Sylva Cottages, each self-contained, with a 
small garden in rear, and providing accommodation for 144 | 


SLE 


BRITISH 


PPAPRAPAANVWAAAAAY 


A SANITARY 


DISTEMPER 


|ANUFAGTURE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 


OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE. OR 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 


applied over it. 


age ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTO. New Gross, L 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


stores for | 


ondon, S.E 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIEs’.—EXETER: THE NAVE ARCHES. 


STOKE NEWINGION SYNAGOGUE. 


COWLEY MANOR: BALL-ROOM—BIL1IARD-ROOM. 


} PURLEY LODGE, BOSCIMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE RED HOUSE. BOURNEMOUTH. 
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sons, have been built on land adjoining, also forming part 
‘ye scheme for dealing with the condemned area. These 
a, cost. 4,767/. 

"HE new church of St. Barnabas, which has been erected 
1 odge Road, Southampton, was consecrated by the Bishop 
fNinchester on the 14th inst. The church, which is of 
rsed stone, is of Gothic design, and was erected at a total 
5 including fittings, furnishing, fees, fencing and all ex- 
ees, of 7,100/. The seating of oak pews provides for the 
~mmodation of 624 persons, and 150 chairs can be utilised 
;ccasion requires. Among the gifts which serve to em- 
esh the building are an oak altar reredos, carved stone 
sia,communion rails and brass standards, electroliers for 
ytuary, chancel and week-day chapel, cross and candle- 
i:s for the chapel, marble font and oak pedestal, stone steps 
fanctuary, some stained-glass lights of the east window, 
rs altar desk, sanctuary carpet and brass carpet-rods, vases, 
3:Is of the pulpit, oak choir stalls, bishop’s oak chair for the 
utuary, oak clergy chair for the chapel, oak alms dishes, 
trchwardens’ staves with mountings, embroideries and altar 
ri, and other cushions and vestures to the value of 1222. A 
‘able font for the church has also been promised. The 
fet hedge for the whole outer boundary, shrubs for planting 
r the carved stone paterze round the sanctuary and at the 
ch are also gifts. The external work is not yet completed, 
( will be within a few weeks. Messrs. Mitchell, Son & 
;teridge were architects and Messrs. Jenkins & Sons the 
uders. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE have received from the Metallic Paint Co, Ltd, of 
Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff, samples of their paints. The 
“FE. G.” solution, which is specially adapted for painting 
laundry, hospital, asylum, conservatory, engine-house fittings, 
radiators, laundry appliances, hot and cold water-pipes, &c, 
has been used with marked success at the Newport and 
Monmouthshire, and many other hospitals, corporations, and 
railway companies’ engineering works Ithas a silvery appear- 
ance which is most attractive. When used on radiators or 
hot-water pipes it has no smell, a matter of vast importance, 
as many other paints used for this purpose are often very 
objectionable ; it will stand constant washing without injury. 
The Metallic Paint Co. also supply a particularly good black 
enamel, known as “ Phcenix ” black enamel, and a superior red 
oxide which they term “No. 1 Special” The price of the 
“FE G.” solution is reasonable and the covering properties of 
the paint satisfactory. The result is undoubtedly successful, 
the silvery appearance of the finish being most effective. They 
warn their customers against spurious and worthless imitations, 
and it is well to see that packages bear the signature of the 
inventor—‘‘ H. Moreton.” 

MARBLE arrolithic has been selected for the paving of the 
new operating theatre at Guy’s Hospital, and is being laid by 
Arrolithic Ltd, 18 Berners Street, London, W. 


THE Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., are to be 
congratulated on the result of working for their financial year 
ending on September 30 last. The company is able to continue 
the substantial dividend of 10 per cent, with 2} per cent. bonus, 
and to apportion the remainder of its profits as follows :— 
Debenture sinking fund, 14°5 per cent.; reserves,.19°4 per cent ; 
balance carried forward, 19°7 per cent. 

Apropos of a fire which occurred two or three days ago at 
the premises of Messrs. Hamilton & Manson, Melville Street, 
Glasgow, which was successfully extinguished by the “ Titan ” 
patent automatic sprinkler with slight damage, Messrs. George 
Mills & Co, proprietors of the “ Titan” sprinkler, have received 
the following letter from Messrs. Hamilton & Manson :— 
“ Your favour of the 21st inst. to hand this morning, and we 
have pleasure in testifying that at our recent small fire the 
‘Titan’ sprinkler acted very promptly and extinguished the 
fire with very little damage. We may say we have always 
found your sprinkler most satisfactory.” This is the third fire 
which has occurred at these premises, all of which have been 
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Sort PARTNERS :—MAURICE GRAHAM and JOSEPH MORTON. 


TELEGRAMS, “ AOOOUPLE,” LEEDS, LONDON & GLASGOW. 


& OO., Ltd. 


/ Head Office and Works—HUNSLET, LEEDS. 
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Granam, Moron & Co. £ LEEDS. 


erected by ourselves. 


The above Photogravr shows our new Engineering Works at Leeds. 


First sod cut May 16, 1902. 


TEEL STRUCTURES & ROOFS 


Copyaremr. 


The whole of the Steel Structural and other work has been mad? ant 


Works opened Oct, 30, 1903. 
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successfully extinguished by the “Titan” sprinkler with little 
or no damage. 


Messrs. SAM DEARDS, LTD, of 34 Old Broad Street, and 
Victoria Works, Harlow, Essex, have lately secured and carried 
out the following orders :—Messrs. Brooks & Co., Farringdon ; 
Selwyn Avenue schools, Walthamstow; parade shelters, 
Bridlington; Royal Engineers, reconstruction of barracks, 
Colchester ; Windsor Street gas works, Birmingham, for meter 
repairing shop and stores ; Brimsdown electric-power station ; 
ironwork and glazing at Bromley, Kent; Hornsey Urban 
District Council depdt; Charing Cross Hospital extensions ; 
Messrs. Foy & Gibson, Finsbury; Messrs. Seward & Gor 
Gloucester ; Sudbury destructor buildings; iron buildings, 
Croydon; Hare & Co, Holborn, &c., &c., for their patent 
“ Superior” glazing system, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AFTER considerable opposition the sanction of the Local 
Government Board has been received by the Clacton-on-Sea 
Council to the borrowing of 15,2257. for an’ electric-light 
installation. 

THE Croydon Rural Council are about to promote a Bill in 
Parliament for powers to extend the Croydon electric tramways 
from Purley to Smitham Bottom, and another branch from 
Purley to Whyteleaf. 

THE most considerable gap left in electric tramway com- 
munication between Liverpool and Leeds is on the Yorkshire 
border. Ata Local Government Board inquiry at Todmorden 
relative to the application by the Todmorden Corporation for 
borrowing powers for 21,000/ for electric lighting and power 
purposes and 6,o00/. for an electric refuse-destructor it was 
stated that there was no intention of laying electric tramways 
at present, but something might be attempted in the way of 
electric omnibuses, There was no opposition to the scheme 

“THE Practical Electrician’s Pocket Book and Diary for 
1904” has just been published, price 1s. This admirable little 
work has now reached its sixth year, and shows a record of 
steady progress and improvement, never failing to keep pace 
with the most recent developments of electrical practice. In 
this, as in previous issues, pains have been taken to keep it 
abreast of the times, and’ many alterations and additions have 


| the acquisition and demolition of the historic Vine Hous| 


LL... 
been made to it. Copies may be obtained from the publishe, 
Messrs. S. Rentell & Co., Ltd., 36 Maiden Lane, Strand, Ww 
THE Clyde Valley Electrical Power Company will apply . 
power to supply electricity for lighting and power purposes) 
the burgh of Johnstone, N.B. The gas is under the power! 
the Municipal Corporation, the capital is over 20,000/, a} 
the town has completed considerable extensions for fut) 
demands, while the price has been reduced to 25. 8d. per 1,0, 
It is understood that the village of Howwood is about to; D 
to Johnstone for the supply of gas, while the Corporation | 
at present, besides supplying Johnstone, lighting Elders|\ 
Quarrelton, and lately they have added Brookfield, a new suby| 
of Johnstone. Many are in favour of the new illuminant, 
THE lessees for the electric lighting of Hamilton, N, 
under the Town Council (Edmundson’s Electricity Corporatic f 
Ltd.), whose resident engineer and manager is Mr, 7. 
Colson, announce that owing to the liberal patronage C 
tended to them, having connected 9,000 lamps to their mai 


: 


in nine months, they have been able to effect a very consid 
able reduction in their scale of charges both for elect 
lighting and power. The reduced rate for lighting, whi 
comes into force as from November 1, is a flat rate of 4d. p- 
unit, and for power 2d. per unit for the first hour, 2d. per ur 


| 
| 

THE finance and Parliamentary committee of the Stepni 
Council has decided to recommend the Council to apply to th 
London County Council for loans amounting to nearly 50,00¢| 
for the purpose of effecting improvements in the boroug 
12,400/. is required for the improvement of Narrow Stree 
Limehouse, in the vicinity of Eagle wharf; 3,200/. for tt) 
widening of Dean Street ; 2,288/. for the widening of Bell Lan| 
Whitechapel ; 18,246/. in respect to Blyth’s wharf and th| 
widening of Narrow Street in that neighbourhood ; 6,000/; fc 


Mile End. Owing to the disinclination of the London Count 
Council to pay anything towards the cost, other improvement) 
are to be postponed for the present. | 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
erection of the new Corporation Halls, Langside, 
).z0W, which are situated within part of the Camphill 
nds, at the corner of Pollokshaws Road and Langside 
' ue, is rapidly nearing completion, and it is expected that 
ie will be ready for occupation early in December. There is 
}ize hall to accommodate about 750, a lesser hall to accom- 
cite fully 300, with buffet-rooms and kitchens for each hall 
she necessary artistes’ rooms and cloak-rooms. There are 
number of smaller rooms suitable for holding classes and 
ings of societies and committees. | The whole buildings 
reveling lit throughout with electric light and ventilated by 
n¢18 Of electrically-driven fans. It is intended to have a 
. of Corporation recitals on Saturday afternoons in the 


q as soon as they are ready for occupation. These hails 
¢ formerly the National Bank buildings in Queen Street, 
5 the masonry has been taken down and re-erected just as it 
i¢1 in Queen Street in perfect condition, only one or two 
12s requiring to be renewed. Of course, the whole interior 
4 deen rearranged to suit the purposes to which the building 
; w to be put. 

“we London and North-Western Railway Company’s plans 
4) regard to the proposed improvement of the Exchange 
tgon, Manchester, are, according to the statutory notice 
th was published in the Cwze¢¢e, as follows :—To extend 
| distance of 5 yards or thereabouts, on the south-eastern 
i¢ thereof, the bridge carrying the company’s Liverpool and 
{chester railway over Bury Street. To extend fora dis- 
sje of 7 yards or thereabouts, on the south-eastern side 
hizof, the bridge carrying the said railway over Legendre 
‘tet. To make a new bridge over Gravel Lane, Trinity 
{ket and Blackfriars Road, commencing at a point on the 
oh-west side of Gravel Lane, 32 yards or thereabouts north- 
award from Bury Street, and terminating at a point on the 
oh-east side of Blackfriars Road, 32 yards or thereabouts 
oh-eastward from the bridge carrying the said railway over 
h street. To extend for a distance of 23 yards or there- 
kits, on the south-eastern side thereof, the bridge now 
aying Salford approach over Greengate, and to stop up and 
jjontinue and extinguish all rights of way over the under- 
n. tioned streets, roads, highways and places, and to appro- 
ite and use sites or portions of the sites thereof for the 
noses of the company’s undertaking—that is to say, Union 
Set, Harding Street, Salford Approach, King’s Head Yard 
4 all other streets, roads, thoroughfares, courts, passages and 


places situate within the area bounded by Blackfriars Road, 
Chapel Street, Greengite and the Company’s Exchange 
station. To acquire, by compulsion or agreement, and to hold 
certain lands lying on the south-east side of and adjoining the 
company’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway and Exchange 
station between Deal Street, Chapel Street and the Cathedral 
Approach. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 
THE value of the artistic quality in advertisements is now, we 
believe, generally recognised, and whereas but a comparatively 
short time ago painted lettering, not always too perfectly 
executed, used to suffice, we now look for something of a much 
more elaborate nature. 

Mr. W. G. Pether has made it his mission to supply the 
need thus created, and at his works at Nos. 58 and 69 Banner 
Street, E.C., may be seen an extensive assortment of newest 
designs in “ Brilliant” glass, metal, wood and other letters, in 
all of which quality and good workmanship are evident. 

One of Mr. Pether’s latest introductions is his ‘‘ Empire” 
letter, which is of notably handsome design. The body of this 
letter is cast in a special metal alloy, while the face, which may 
be in brass, copper, tin or even silver, and can be enriched 
with stamped or repoussé ornament, is cast on, thus forming a 
homogeneous whole, the example which we admired at the 
works being a bold and effective rendering in “‘ Empire” style. 
This period, however, although it gives its name to the pattern, 
need not necessarily be followed. The “ Carrara,” which is 
another of Mr. Pether’s recent introductions, is also a hand- 
some and effective letter. It is made in porcelain, and can be 
finished in any colour to order, and gilt either wholly or in part, 
An attractive form of this letter is in white and gold, the face 
being in lustrous white, with the deep-bevelled shade and sides 
finished in highly-burnished gold. 

A specialty of Mr. Pether’s, who is introducing several new 
kinds of tablets, &c, is that he is able to work to architects 
own sketches, and retains designs so produced as the exclusive 
property of such architects, to whom alone they can be 
supplied in any quantity. Another improvement introduced 
by Mr. Pether is his method of fixing wood letters, by which 
the expense and unsightliness of iron rails across the backs of 
the letters are dispensed with, and the face of the letters is 
protected from the effects of the weather, the rain draining 
down behind the letters without coming into contact with the 
gilding. 
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THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, BRIGHTON. 


AMONG the various objects to be seen at the Inventions 
Exhibition, which opened on Wednesday last at the Grand 
Aquarium, Brighton, under very favourable auspices, special 
mention may be made of the exhibits at the Stand occupied by 
Diespeker, Limited, of Holborn Viaduct, comprising interest- 
ing specimens of their patent British glass mosaic, which, 
owing to its comparative cheapness, should now, it is claimed, 
enter largely in the decoration of theatres, restaurants, hotels, 
churches, public and other buildings, where rich-looking mural 
decoration is deemed essential. The applicability of the 
principle to the outside as well as the interior of buildings is 
amply demonstrated, and evidence is moreover afforded that it 
can also be adopted with advantage in the manufacture of 
glass mosaic sign letters, which are so extensively used for 
shop fronts and other purposes. The introduction of this 
British glass mosaic is regarded as an invention of a significant 
character, inasmuch as it is a new home manufacture of an 
artistic kind that will tend to the beautifying of homes and 
public buildings at a relatively small cost. The specimens 
exhibited of this “Opus Tesselatum” comprise, among others, 
an “Allegorical Design of Venice,” an ‘“ Allegorical Roman 
Frieze,” and a representation of “ St. Nicolo di Bari.” 

Some capital specimens are also shown of Diespeker’s 
patent marble mosaic stairs, which, besides having a nice 
appearance, give a good foothold and are very durable. 
We understand that these staircases have been supplied 
by the firm in question for the Walthamstow Theatre, Chel- 
sea Palace and South London Music Hall (Messrs. Wilson 
& Long, architects); the National Hall and the Pavilion 
Theatre, Glasgow (Mr Bertie Crewe, architect); the Empire 
Theatre, Newcastle (Mr F. Matcham, architect); the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster (Mr. E. J. Stubbs, architect), and 
the new Board schools, Canterbury (Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
architect), An example, moreover, is shown of Diespeker’s 
patent mosaic inlet steps, which have been specially designed 
to meet the requirements of a staircase where the noise of busy 
tramping feet is undesirable, and where a good foothold is 
likewise assured. 

Nor should mention be omitted of other specialties ex- 
hibited, such as Diespeker’s patent mosaic bath, mosaic wall 
lining and dado, besides specimens of Venetian marble mosaic 
floors and of a dome treated in plain gold, &c., the whole of 
which present an artistic appearance, 


ee 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

IN view of the constantly increasing number of enormous bloct 
of buildings, such as hotels, flats, schools, warehouses, &c., an 
the great height to which they are carried, the need that ‘the 
construction should be entirely fireproof becomes daily mo 
pressing. It is not sufficient that the materials employed j 
the actual structure itself be fire-resisting ; it is also essentia 
for true safety, that the whoie of the joinery and fitting 
be of an uninflammable nature. Hitherto this desideratur 
has been difficult, if not impossible, of attainment, th 
employment of wood chemically rendered fireproof hayin 
entailed largely increased expense, to say nothing of the Britis, 
workmens’ well-known unwillingness or inability to depart frot 
the old well-worn track in favour of anything new. This diff 
culty is now, however, thanks to the energy displayed by 7) 
Non-tammable Wood and fabrics Company, Ltd., of Townmea| 
Road, Fulham, S.W., overcome, and more than this, a Ppositiy 
saving can be effected by the use of the prepared wood, as w_ 
shall demonstrate later. ‘i 

The Non-flammable Wood, &c., Company, is about to b! 
reconstructed on very much wider lines, and the director. 
have already erected on their extensive riverside premises a) 
Fulham a large range of workshops, which they have fitted u| 
with the latestand most improved woodworking machinery, al. 
of which is electrically driven. 

Here they are prepared to turn out every description o 
carpentry and joinery in fireproofed wood of every description 
The process of fireproofing makes absolutely no difference jy! 
the appearance. or durability of the wood, which takes paint! 
polish, &c, exactly the same as untreated wood, and ai! 
extremely important fact to note is that while the doors, stairs’ 
window-sashes, mantels and other joinery made of fire-resisting| 
wood can be supplied by the Non-flammable Wood, &c,! 
Company at a cost of only 15 per cent. above that of ordinar) 
wood, insurance companies will allow @ rebate of 39 per cent 
on all buildings, including hazardous risks, where the joy! 
flammable wood is employed. ) 

The Non-flammable Wood and Fabrics Company, Ltd, ar¢ 
now in a position to contract or sub-contract for all the wood, 
work (carpentry and joinery) of a building complete and fitted 
up as required, and will be glad to supply estimates for jobs o! 
any Magnitude. 


Iris intended to erect a new Primitive Methodist chapel in 
Croft Street, Lincoln, to replace the present wooden structure) 
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ELECTRICITY AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


CoLonEL A. G. DURNFORD, R.E.., of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry last week at Stoke-on-Trent with 
respect to an application by the Town Council for sanction to 
borrow a sum of 38,781/, viz. 30,6407 for an electric-lighting | 


scheme and the provision of a refuse destructor in connection 
with the electricity works, 1,877/. for the purposes of public | 
walks and pleasure grounds, 5,550/. for the improvement of 
High Street, 42/ for works of sewerage, 336/ for the provision 
of a steam fire-engine, 221/. for the provision of a steam dis- 
infector, and 115/. for the construction of a wharf wall to the 
canal at Field Place in connection with the proposed destructor 
works. The town clerk (Mr. J. B. Ashwell) stated that the 
electric-light works were to be erected on land already belong- 


was the area of the borough. A memorandum in favour of 
providing electric lighting for the borough had been signed by 
88 per cent. of the manufacturers and most of the tradesmen, 
and there was likely to be a large demand for the light and for 
electric power. Mr. A Burton (borough surveyor) and Mr. 
C. J. Tiddeman (electrical engineer) explained the plans for the 
puildings, and described the plant it was proposed to lay down 
for the production of electricity and for the destruction of 
refuse In reply to Mr. J Massey, the town clerk stated that | 
to guard against loss on the undertaking during the first few 
years two years’ grace in the repayment of loan and interest 
had been asked for. The town clerk explained, with regard to 


was necessary owing to the Board of Trade having allowed the 
Potteries Electric Traction Company to lay a double set of 
rails there, notwithstanding the opposition of the Town 
Council. Mr. Moncur (county surveyor) stated that the 
County Council was in accord with the proposal, and was of 
the opinion that, as the Tramway Company had brought about 
the necessity for widening the road, they should be made to 
contribute something towards the cost. Formal evidence was 
given in support of the other proposed loans, some amusement 
being caused by the statement that the manual fire-engine, 
which it was intended to replace by a steamer, was probably 
one hundred years old. In reply to an appeal by Mr. C. Es 
Robinson, the Inspector promise: to send in his report as early 
as possible, and said that no doubt the Local Government | 
Board would do all it could to expedite the matter. The | 


{ minster, on Saturday, December 12. 


Inspector subsequently visited the sites of the proposed works 
and improvements. 


THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB. 


UNDER the foregoing title a new association has been formed’ 
for the promotion of social intercourse between members of the 
engineering and allied professions. The programme at present 
arranged includes a smoking concert at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Friday, November 27, and a children’s party, 
followed by a Cinderella dance, at the Caxton Hall, West- 
An attractive list of 
other social gatherings to follow is being prepared. The club 
has been founded under the auspices of the Junior Institution 
of Engineers, but membership is open to the profession 
generally upon proper introduction. Itis hoped, in the future, 
to be able to engage permanent rooms so that members may 
enjoy the usual advantages of a club-house. Mr. Fred. S. 
Pilling, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., one of the joint- 
hon. secretaries, will be pleased to answer any inquiries. 


CONTRACTORS’ CLAIMS. 


In the King’s Bench Division, Dublin, application was made 
before the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Kenny, Mr. Justice 
Barton and Mr. Justice Wright, in a case in which Messrs. 
H. & J. Martin, Ltd., builders and contractors, are plaintiffs, and 
Messrs. Arnott & Co, Ltd., of Henry Street, are defendants, 
and which was several days at trial before Mr. Justice Madden 
and a city special jury. 

Serjeant Dodd, on behalf of the plaintiffs, said he had to 
apply to the court to reverse an order made by Mr. Justice 
Madden at the trial, and to allow judgment to be given for the 
plaintiffs. The case proceeded upon a trial of issues of fact, 
and if the matters of fact had been determined in such a way 
as to lead to the assessment of an amount of damages, it was 
arranged between counsel and assented to by the judge that 
the matter should be sent for adjudication, and that details 
should not be given until the question of principle had been 
discussed. ‘The action was by the plaintiffs against Messrs. 
Arnott, with Mr. George P. Beater, who was their archi- 
tect, as a second defendant. The case arose out of a 
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contract for the building of Messrs. Arnott’s new premises 
in Henry Street, the contractors for which were the 
plaintiffs, who proceeded with the work on a signed contract 
and specifications. It appeared that Mr. Beater wrote to 
Messrs. Martin telling them about the contemplated erection 
of the buildings, and suggesting to them to tender, saying that 
the bills of quantities had been made out by Messrs. Gribben 
& Butler, who could supply them to plaintiffs. Accordingly 
the latter got the documents on payment of ro/., and their case 
now was that these bills of quantities obtained from Messrs. 
Gribben & Butler were taken out on a different specification 
from that which Mr. Beater said they were taken out on. That 
was the short matter in the case, and plaintiffs claimed 5,0007, 
damages in respect of the extra work imposed upon them in 
fulfilling the actual contract, which was for 18,4007, They 
struck at the root of the contract, while defendants maintained 
that they were bound by it. The question for the court, 
therefore, was whether there was evidence to support the 
findings of the jury, and whether on those findings the plaintiffs 
were not entitled to an inquiry by a proper officer as to 
damages, or to a new trial in the alternative. No evidence was 
called for the defendants, and the jury found that Mr. Beater was 
a partner with Messrs. Gribben & Butler in taking out the quanti- 
ties ; that the work provided by the contract and specification 
differed from the bill of quantities ; that Mr. Beater knew the 
quantities were taken out on the document relied on by the 
plaintiffs ; that Mr. Beater represented to the plaintiffs that the 
quantities were taken out on the specifications, but that he did 
not do so fraudulently. They also found that Mr. Beater 
acted as agent for the defendants. On these findings a verdict 
was entered for the defendants, and Mr. Justice Madden 
allowed either side to move for judgment on the defendants’ 
counter-claim, which was for 1,850/., being for penalties at the 
rate of 25/.a week for seventy-four weeks’ delay in carrying 
out the contract. Counsel maintained that on behalf of the 
plaintiffs they had proved not actual fraud, but what was 
equivalent to fraud, and that the case should not have been 
sent to the jury without hearing defendants’ case and their 
explanation. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, K.C , stated the case for the defendants, 
who maintained that the plaintiffs were bound by their con- 
tract. If this case was to be carried at all by the plaintiffs it 
could only be carried on the direct issue of fraud. There was 
no halfway house. The case had been confused by raising the 
argument that defendants had to do more work than they 


imagined they would have to do, but in the end it came round 
to this—whether the claim made by these plaintiffs could be 
sustained in point of law. The party who alleged fraud must 
prove it as he alleged it, or in substance as he alleged it, and 
he (counsel) submitted that the plaintiffs had failed to do ‘that 
here. There was nothing to show that they had not entered 
into the contract with their eyes open, and in the action they 
had entirely failed to sustain the allegations set out in their 
statement of claim, because admittedly the plans showed every. 
thing that was required to be done. Counsel contended that 
there was no evidence tc show that the specification called 
Mitchell’s specification, on which the plaintiffs relied, was, as 
plaintiffs alleged, the original specification or had been copied 
from it. Unless it could be shown that it was, plaintiffs had 
really no case. It was the only thing they had to take them 
out of the rule which bound them by the contract. Counsel 
pointed out that the principal witness examined as to. this 
document had only given two or three instances of similarity 
between it and the contract specification, and a comparison of 
the two would show that there were more matters in the con- 
tract specification which were not in Mitchell’s than there 
were in Mitchell’s which were not in the contract specification, 

Mr. Henry, K.C, in reply for the plaintiffs, dealt with three 
questions which the Lord Chief Baron suggested, viz. the 
proper measure of damages ; secondly, the three items—the 
alleged alterations in the specification for the heating chamber, 
for the extra work arising out of the extra height of the pillars 
wrongly supplied by independent English contractors, and that 
arising out of an alleged alteration as to the amount of plaster- 
ing work ; and thirdly, as to the counter-claim for penalties for 
delay. The Court reserved judgment. 


ARCHITECT'S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


AT the City Sessions, Dublin, before the Recorder, a case was 
heard in which Mr. Mathew Farrell sued Mr. George Tighe 


Moore, architect, to recover 50/. damages for injuries sustained 


by the negligence of defendant—who was employed by the 


plaintiff to superintend and see certain work done by a builder 
and give certificate for it—in giving certificates for work not 


done. 
The case for the plaintiff was that he employed Mr. Moore 
to certify the building of a house at Glasnevin by Messrs. 
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Scott & Co., which was to be finished in June 1902. Instances 
were given by the plaintiff in which he alleged that the work 
had not been carried out in accordance with the specifications. 
He was kept out of possession of the house for nine months. 
The contract price was S8co/, while the law costs in an action 
he brought against Messrs. Scott in connection with the matter 
were 700/. / 

- Mr. Butler, an architect, said he believed 100/. better house 
could be built for the money. 

For the defence, Mr. Moore stated that the matters com- 
plained of had been dealt with by allowances or by the defects 
being afterwards put into repair by the contractors. 

Counsel for the defendant submitted that no action could 
lie against the architect after he had given his certificate unless 
fraud was proved. 

The Recorder pointed to the hardship that an unfortunate 
man should have to pay 7c0/. for having these matters now 
before him tried. He did not think their jurisprudence was so 
faulty as to say that if a builder and an architect were alike 
guilty of gross negligence there was no remedy if the architect 
gave a certificate. He gave a decree by consent for twelve 


guineas. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tuis Society held its usual monthly meeting, the first of the 
present session, on Thursday, November 19, at the Society’s 
House, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. 
Canon J. Erskine Clarke in the chair. There were also 
present Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. G. H. W. Windsor-Clive, 
the Hon. Richard Strutt, the Revs. Canon J. Allen, D.D., 
S, A. Donaldson and Canon Utterton, Messrs. E, Lee Warner, 
C. K. Norman, J. E. Ollivant, Basil E. Richardson, F. H. 
Rivington, Lewis Wigram and the Rev. W. B. L. Hopkins, 
secretary. Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz.:—Building new churches at Bristol, St. Aidan, 
130/., for the first portion ; Catford, St. Andrew, Kent, 200/.; 
Clydach, St. Mary the Virgin, near Swansea, 175/., and 
Kippington, St. Luke, near Sevenoaks, Kent, too/., and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Bettws Evan, St. John, Cardiganshire, 15/.; 
Brechfa, St. Teilo, near Carmarthen, 20/,; Feckenham, St. John 
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the Baptist, near Redditch, Worcester, 20/.; Haverfordwest, 
St. Mary, Pembrokeshire, 757.; Hornsey, St. Peter, Middlesex, 
507, making in all 175/.; Leicester, St. Mark, 50/, and 
Thornham, All Saints, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 4c/. Grants 
were also made from the Special Mission Buildings Fund 
towards building mission churches at Aldersbrook, St. Gabriel, 
near Wanstead, Essex, 50/., and Gorefield, near Wisbech, 
Cambs, 20/7. The following grants were also paid for works 
completed :—Cotteridge, St. Agnes, King’s Norton, 2002.; 
Tilbury, St. Chad, Gravesend, 100/.; Darwen, St. George, 
Lancs, 143/.; Upton Park, St. Alban, Essex, 15¢/.; Saintbury, 
St, Nicolas, Broadway, Worcs, 1o/.; Cardiff, All Saints, 10o/.; 
Waverley Park, St. Silas, Surrey, goo/., on account of a grant 
of 1,c00/.; Muswell Hill, St. Andrew, Middlesex, 3co/.; 
Weston-on-the-Green, St. Mary, near Bicester, Oxon, 1o/.; 
Hartshorne, St. Peter, near Burton-on-Trent, 20/.; Haslemere, 
St. Christopher, Surrey, 120/.; Penrhiwceiber, All Saints, 
Glamorgan, 4o/.; Gosberton, near Spalding, 30/.; Weaste, near 
Manchester, 4o/.; and Tranmere, St. Paul, near Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire, 30/7. In addition to this the sum of 557/. was paid 
towards the repairs of twenty-eight churches from trust funds 
held by the Society. The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of a sum of money as a repair fund for the church of 
St. Columba, Bradford. The grants voted at this meeting 
have nearly exhausted the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. Liberal contributions are earnestly invited to enable 
the committee to vote substantial grants, and to continue the 
valuable work which this Society has so successfully carried 
on during the past eighty-five years. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE. 


At the Surveyors’ Institute on Monday evening a paper was 
read by Mr. Herbert T. Scoble on “ Industrial Decentralisa- 
tion an Important Factor in the Solution of the Housing 
Problem.” The lecturer considered that a review of present 
circumstances with regard to economic production was 
singularly opportune. Past conditions were -briefly examined, 
Mr. William L. Madgen’s pamphlet on “ Industrial Redistribu- 
tion” was favourably commented on, and a criticism of the 
“ Garden City” project from a business point of view followed. 
Like many other schemes (More’s “ Utopia,” Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward” and Blatchford’s “ Merrie England,” to mention 
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a few of the best known), the practical carrying out of the 
theorist’s view presented, he said, great difficulty. A city, he 
argued, must be complete in every respect, and until ali the 
varied parts worked harmoniously together nothing much 
worth doing could be accomplished. Some points in Mr. 
Howard’s garden city scheme were considered in detail, the 
lecturer arriving at the opinion that owing to the enormous 
expense attached to the realisation of the scheme it was 
practically impossible, His comparison of the advantages and 
disadvantages of town and country with regard to factories 
and labour showed a substantial balance in favour of the latter, 
though exceptional cases would occur from time to time and 
should not be taken into account. Short descriptions of two 
recently-erected factories, one rural and one suburban, :lent 
weight to the lecturer’s contention that decentralisation paid, 
and that most substantial economies were made in the handling 
of goods, in rent, rates, insurance against fire, &c. 

Bournville, he said, dated from 1879, but it was not until 
1895 that any great progress was made with the village. It 
was now administered by a Trust, and it was satisfactory to 
learn that notwithstanding the provision of large gardens, the 
erection of semi-detached houses, or of groups not exceeding 
four in number, a return of 4 per cent. was secured after pay- 
ment of all outgoings. In constituting the Bournville Village 
Trust (the lecturer went on) the founder, Mr. George Cadbury, 
stated that he was desirous of alleviating the evils arising from 
insanitary and insufficient accommodation, and of securing to 
workers in factories some of the advantages of outdoor village 
life, with opportunities for the natural and healthful occupation 
of cultivating the soil. The operations of the Trust not being 
confined to any one locality, various suggestions as to the use 
to be made of the funds were put forward, amongst others such 
dwellings as may be erected to occupy about one-fourth of the 
sites on which they stood, the remainder to be used as gardens 
Or open spaces and factories and shops, to be limited to one- 
fifteenth of the total area of the estate From a private census 
taken in December rgo1, Mr. Scoble had learnt that of the 
householders living in Bournville 41 2 per cent. worked in 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers’ factory, 40'2 per cent. in Birming- 
ham, and the remainder, 18°6 per cent., in the Villages of 
King’s Norton and Selly Oak. The provision of comfortable 
homes and good gardens was sufficient to attract numbers of 
workers in Birmingham, and that the gardens were successfully 
cultivated was borne out, he said, by the following comment 
from the Economic Review :—“There are 435 acres under 


ee 
cultivation, and at the ascertained average yield per 
acre of 59/. 8s. 8d. per annum this gives a total of 
2,585/. 7s. per annum. Under ordinary methods of farming 


the yield was previously less than 52. per acre per annum—that 
is, the total yield of the 77 acres which are at present opened 
out used to be about 385/. per annum. Thus atthe present time 
these 77 acres produce more than six times the value of their 
former produce, and in addition, at the same time, house under 
ideal conditions a population of nearly 2,000 people” The yield 
per acre, the lecturer resumed, was worked out from the return 
per garden, which after making allowances for all outgoings 
showed a net gain of 1s. 11d. per week. The average garden 
covered some 600 square yards, and the estate gardeners pre- 
pared and planted the same so that the tenant on entry had 
not to convert a howling wilderness, brought into undue subjec- 
tion in parts by building operations. The rows of fruit trees 
at the end of the gardens formed a very pleasant screen 
between opposing backs. The cottages built before 1901 had 
mostly parlour, kitchen, scullery and three bedrooms, and the 
usual conveniences, while some of the larger houses had an 
extra bedroom and a bath-room. Latterly several cottages ofa 
different type had been erected, and these contained one large 
living-room, scullery with bath embedded in the floor to 
economise space, three bedrooms, and in some cases an attic, 
The rents ranged upwards from ss. 6d. per week, rates 
included. 

In considering the effects of decentralisation as regards 
manufacturers, workers and the community, Mr. Scoble 
quoted a case where by removal to the country manufacturers 
of machinery were enabled to reduce the price of their goods 
by no less than 20 per cent. Mr. Scoble’s view was that by 
migration to rural or semi-rural districts the manufacturer 
would be in a position to produce more cheaply ; that if he 
studied the interests of his workpeople, which by the way were 
no less his own, comfortable houses would be erected for them ; 
and that, by virtue of the lessened cost of manufacture, more 
successful competition in the home, colonial and foreign 
markets may be expected. The establishment of factories in_ 
the country and the housing of labour in the immediate 
vicinity would do more to solve one of the most pressing 
problems that had to be dealt with—namely, the housing of the 
working classes—than the erection by municipal or philan- 
thropic effort of tenement buildings in or dormitory towns near 
our industrial centres, or the provision of transit facilities, 
which must inevitably lead to greater congestion. 
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VENTILATION IN WEAVING SHEDS. 


THE report has been issued of the joint conference of employers 
and operatives held at Blackburn last month to consider certain 
suggestions made by the Employer’s Association relative to 
ventilation in weaving sheds. Captain Hamilton Smith had 
been appointed by the Home Office to investigate the con- 
ditions of the various systems of ventilation and ascertain the 
attitude of the trade towards them. 

The case for the employers was that the trade had done its 
best to meet the requirements of the Act, which fixed the 
standard of purity of the atmosphere in weaving sheds at nine 
volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 volumes of air. Owing to 
| the changes in the atmospherical conditions the employers 
thought they were entitled to consideration beyond what the 
Act laid down for them. They wanted a margin Having 
| spent a big sum of money in having tests made, they contended 
that they were being asked to do what was impossible. They 
never found a shed, whatever ventilation it might have, that 
could be got down to nine volumes and maintained at nine. 

The operatives’ representatives, on the other hand, declared 
that they could prove that at a number of mills the carbon 
dioxide was less than nine volumes, even less than eight, They 
did not object to new tests, but asked that the employers should 
| jn advance bind themselves to abide by the result.” 

Mr. Higson, who presided, said that the employers wanted 

_ to demonstrate that they were unable to maintain a standard 
of nine volumes. If they could not make good that contention 

__ they would haul down their flag. 

With respect to the appointment of an expert to conduct 
an examination, Captain Hamilton Smith said that Mr. 
Scudder was a chemist as to whom there seemed to be general 

/ agreement. 


CHESTERFIELD ELECTRIC-LIGHT INQUIRY. 


Mr. R. H. BUCKNELL, Local Government Boaid insnector, 
held an inquiry at Chesterfield on Friday morning relative to 
the application by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 

| 15,000/. for the electricity undertaking 

/ There were present Councillor C. P. Robinson (deputy- 

| mayor), chairman of the electrical-energy committee, Mr. J. 
Middleton (town clerk), Mr. R. L. Acland (electrical engineer), 
Mr. Geo Broomhead (borough accountant), Mr. C. G. Broom- 


pera acs a overseer), and Mr, C. W. Hadfield (committee 
clerk). 

Mr. Middleton informed the Inspector that the population 
of the borough in 1gor was 27,185, its area was 1,219 acres, its 
assessable value was 92,673/. 8s, the outstanding loans on all 
accounts, remunerative and otherwise, were 80,119/. 1s, 10d. 

The Inspector asked for a short history of the electrical 
undertaking. 

Mr. Middleton said that the “Chesterfield Corporation, 
Electric Lighting Order” was granted in 1894, and on, 
April 16, 1900, an inquiry was held into the application to 
borrow 25,cco/. to start the undertaking. The estimates were 
altered and increased, and the Local Government Board sanc- 
tioned a loan of 29,6747. That was the only sanctioned loan. 
in connection with the undertaking. Operations were com- 
menced, and they began to supply current on October 3, 1902. 
It had been necessary in order to complete the installation to 
add to it in several ways, and at the end of December, 1902. 
they had spent on capital account 31,274/. 4s. 4d. 

The Inspector : Approximately 1,500/. more than the sanc- 
tioned loan. 

Mr. Middleton: Yes. Proceeding, he said that at Decem- 
ber, 1902, there were 192 consumers, who took current equiva- 
lent to 15,208 eight candle-power lamps, and at the end of last 
October there were 291 consumers taking power equal to 
22,855 eight candle-power lamps. The increase was still going 
on. There was no stand-by plant, and last year the Corpora- 
tion were bound to add to the machinery, and it was now 
running and supplying current. The loan now applied for was 
made up of the following estimates :—Extension of boiler- 
house, &c, 1,coo/.; a 2co kilowatt dynamo, boiler and con- 
denser, 5,500/. ; extensions of mains, 7,c0o/.; and meters and 
demand indicators, 1,5¢c/, 

The Inspector: There is only one point, and you know 
what I am going to say, and it is regarding the doing of the 
work before the sanctioning of the loan. The Board are getting 
more and more particular about that every day, for the simple 
reason that often certain authorities get into the habit of at all 
times carrying out work and then applying for a loan. That 
reduces the inquiry to a farce, and the Board very strongly 
object to their inspectors holding inquiries that are farces. 
Seeing the way that the undertaking was growing, it would 
have been easy to foresee that an increase of plant would be 
necessary, and if the Corporation had written to the Board 
pointing out that it was becoming so great that they desired to 
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erect new plant immediately at a cost of 10,000/. or 15,000/., 
some of the trouble would have been got rid of, and the Board 
would have replied, “‘Go on with the work and we will send 
down an inspector as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Acland, in reply to the Inspector, said that close upon 
11,0002, of the 15,000/. applied for had been spent between 
October 1902 and September 1993. 

The Inspector: It was obvious in October 1902 that further 
money was wanted, but it was not until. August 11, 1903, that 
the Town Council passed a resolution authorising the borrow- 
ing of the money. I hope, Mr. Middleton, you will persuade 
your Council to look a little further ahead and give us a chance 
to hold an inquiry before.spending the money. 

Mr. Middleton : We appreciate that, but there is a difficulty 
in getting machinery when we want it. 


not get over the fact that when we come down we find the 
work done—I admit we don’t often have to find any fault—and 
it does not give us any power to do anything. 

Mr. Middleton: It does not, but I think this is the fonly 
instance where we have done anything before holding the 
inquiry. 

The inquiry then terminated and the Inspector proceeded 
to inspect the electricity-generating station. 


IMPORTANT SEWERAGE WORKS IN 
EDINBURGH. 


FOR a long time past the condition of the sewers in Princes 
Street has been a source of trouble to the burgh engineering 
staff, as well as to the inhabitants of that thoroughfare. 
Flooding at various points of the main artery at intervals, the 
escape of sewage gas and the disagreeable presence of rats in 
the branches and on the ivy-clad ridge of the West Gardens 
have been, says the Scotsman, the chief sources of trouble and 
complaint, and in order to rectify these the Town Council some 
time ago, on a report by Mr. Massie, the burgh engineer, 
resolved to improve or do away altogether with the old and 
unsuitable sewers and replace them with sewers more adapted 
to the requirements of the present day. The date of the con- 
struction of the old sewers cannot readily be traced. No doubt 
a commencement had been made with them when the Nor’ 


Loch was drained, and that the work of laying them down had 
been pushed forward bit by bit as Princes Street was gradu- 
ally built upon. These old sewers and the contributing 
branches from St. Andrew Square, Ssuth St. David Street, 
Hanover Street, Frederick Street and George Street were 
originally rough rubble-built, with arched roofs and flat stone 


| sills, averaging in size 3 feet by 6 feet, the branch connections 


and road gullies being small-built drains laid with very little 
attention either to line or gradient. Careful examination 
revealed the fact that the sewers were in a very bad state ; the 
joints in the masonry were open, and there was a considerable 
deposit in the sewers. By the month of May last, it may be re- 
called, what may be describedas the East Princes Street Gardens 
portion of the scheme, extending from Waverley station to the - 


Mount was completed. Here the burgh engineer’s jobbing 
The Inspector: I recognise those difficulties, but it does | 


squad did the work that was necessary, short of total recon- 
struction. ‘The flat stone sills were cut out and new sills sub- 
stituted, composed of half-pipes and concrete, all properly 
graded. The rubble-built branch drains were reconstructed in 
pipes, sufficiently graded and connected to the sewer, while the © 
side walls and arch were picked, pinued and carefully pointed, 
and all the openings at the branch drains built up. In West — 
Princes Street Gardens, on the other hand, matters were such 
that it was found necessary that a new sewer should be put in, — 
and the work, which is being done by contract, was entered ‘ 
upon a fortnight ago, and is likely to be in progress for several 
months to come, The old Nor’ Loch sewer has been rubble. — 
built, varying in size from 2 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches to 
2 feet 9 inches by 6 feet, with arch cover and flat stone sills. 
It drains an area of about 170 acres, and requires to discharge 
in heavy rains 5,626 cubic feet per minute, but, as it is not 
capable of carrying this volume of sewage, it has, as has been | 
indicated, repeatedly burst, with the result that flooding of the - 
Gardens ensued. The new sewer will be of brick and con- 
crete, circular-shaped and 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and the 
junctions with the branches from Princes Street will be recon- 
structed and properly trapped. When the work is completed, | 


which, it is expected, will be towards the end of February 


next, the old sewer will be removed, and the Gardens imme- 
diately restored to their normal condition. The total cost of 
the scheme is about 7,0007, In excavating for the new sewer, 
a sharp look-out has been kept for relics of the old Nor’ Loch, 
but so far nothing has been found but a small toy boat made of _ 
oak, which, possibly, some youngster of old Edinburgh sailed 

in a bygone day. ; 


he 
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THE imposing presence of the late Sir FRepeRIcK BRaM- 
WELL will be missed in Parliamentary committee-rooms, 
‘the Law Courts, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
{nstitution of Mechanical Engineers, the Royal Society, 
be Royal Institution, the Society of Arts, the British 
Association and other places where representatives of prac- 
ical science congregate. Up to a few years ago he might 
ye called ubiquitous, but the rush from place to place did 
jot seem to affect either his health or his good-humonr. 
de was always ready to treat on the varied subjects which 
‘ame within his province, and in civil and mechanical 
ongineering he could claim to be omniscient, It was a 
oleasure to listen to him while giving evidence before a 
arliamentary committee or in a patent case in one of 
he courts. He would have been an ideal professor 
fm an engineering college. He possessed the power of 
‘nventing impromptu examples and illustrations which 
hrew a light on his case. On one occasion when he was 
0 appear as a witness concerning the advantages of subways 
othe Metropolis he saw some labourers digging a trench 
t the foot of Great George Street. On his way to the 
douse he had some glass tubes filled with the earth which 
yas thrown up. Before he answered any questions he 
wroduced his tubes and told the committee they could 
adge of the condition of the earth, which was permeated 
rith gas, close to the walls of the Houses of Parliament. 
Ze went to the table and partly drew one of the stoppers. 
“hat was sufficient. An order was immediately made that 

The counsel for the gas 


ae tubes should be taken outside. 
companies and other opponents of the measure did not make 
auch headway on that day. It was only one instance of 
ir FREDERICK BRAMWELL ’s readiness in bringing evidence 
aat could not be controverted to support his state- 
eats. It is no wonder he was in. demand as a 
itmess, as an arbitrator and as a general consulting 
agineer.. Many inventions have been successful through 
IS suggestions, and none of his contemporaries was so 
idely connected with the engineering of the nineteenth 
entury. . It would, however, be difficult to discover any 
sample of a mechanical or structural kind which will bear 
Ss name. His opinions were accepted as authoritative, 
ad the vast extent of his business is never likely to be 
nown, but hereafter the reason for his prominence among 
agineers may be questioned. He deserved the honours he 
‘ceived and the confidence which investors felt in him. 
-€ was born in 1818; he was the son of a London banker 
ada brother of the late Lord BramweLt. He died on 
‘onday last and the baronetcy is now extinct. 


_ Tue destruction of the Artillery Theatre at Woolwich 
a the 18th ult. may be considered as involving the 
ondon County Council to some extent. It does not in 
‘ly Way serve as a test of the regulations which the 
Ouncil formulated., The building. was mainly intended 
tthe army, and by an Act of Parliament was excluded 
om the jurisdiction of the County Council - The disaster, 
>wever, exemplifies the necessity for stringent regulations. 
he building, it appears, was erected in the early part of 
€ nineteenth century, and for a time served as a chapel. 
or thirty-five years theatrical performances were held in it. 
‘Qe site was a good, one and the building was nearly 
lated. But the arrangements were not of a kind adapted 
{ra structure used for theatrical performances. The stage 
(dd auditorium were practically in one fire risk, the only 
‘paration between them being a screen of wood, plaster 
id canvas, and the stage was enclosed by the dressing- 
‘oms and stores for scenery and properties. The stage 
id auditorium were under one roof, and the premises 
“re lighted throughout by means of gas.. Hydrants were 
fed in various parts of the house, but the pipes with which 
“y Were connected were not charged with water,,and it 
S three quarters of an hour before a proper supply could 
obtained. - Had there been a brick proscenium wall, 
ed with an efficient fire-resisting screen such -as | is 
juired: for modern theatres, there is little doubt that ‘the 
>might have been confined to the stage. It is believed 
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that if the theatre is rebuilt the military authorities 
will adopt regulations similar to those enforced in the 
Metropolis. 


In the annual of the German Archeological Institute 
there Is a paper by Dr. Lupwic BorcuarprT upon the 
condition of the buildings in the islet of Phile. At the 
desire of the Egyptian Government. he was appointed in 
1895 96 to prepare a report on the ruins. His: acquaint- 
ance with Philz is not of yesterday. He says it is impos- 
sible to judge as yet of the effect produced by the water of 
the Assouan reservoir on the ruins. | The larger and higher 
buildings, of which the lower parts only are inundated, may 
long remain. But those on the northern side of the island 
must now be considered as lost to archeology. In that 
part there were at one time a great many houses which 
probably belonged to the Byzantine period. There were 
also the remains of some extensive official buildings, two 
churches, a cloister and a structure that. was erroneously 
described as a triumphalarch of DiocteTIAN. Not’ far. off 
was a temple of Aucustus, which, according to’ a Greek 
inscription, was erected thirteen years before our era under 
the prefecture of Ruprius BaRparus. There was a statue 
of an emperor in front of the temple which ‘probably com- 
memorated Aucustus. A part of the northern wall of the 
cella, in existence a year ago, is now invisible. Whether it 
is overthrown is not determined. 


THERE can be no questioning AppIson’s competency to 
describe the practice of English church-going in his time. 
His account of a Sunday with Sir RoceER DE °CovERLEY 
may be accepted as referring to what was general in country 
churches. According to him, ‘‘as soon as the sermon is 
finished nobody presumes to stir till Sir RoGER is gone out 
of the church. The knight walks down from his seat in 
the chancel between a double row of his tenants that stand 
bowing to him on each side.” The occupation of the 
chancel by the owner of the parish, we may therefore 
assume, was not uncommon in England in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. A paper read by Professor Cooper 
before the Ecclesiological Society of Scotland reveals that 
the ‘‘lairds’ lofts” were often found in the same place. 
Many of these lofts were erected at the east end of the 
church in the chancel, immediately over the spot where in 
pre-Reformation times the altar stood. The reason of this 
was that in the general spoliation of church property the 
rectorial tithes passed into the hands of the proprietor, and 
with them went naturally the chancels of the churches, 
which it had always been the duty of the rector to maintain. 
On that account. as well as for other reasons, the. lofts are 
considered by him to have their historical value as witnesses 
of the relations which throughout the greater part of two 
eventful centuries subsisted between the lairds and the 
Church. . They possess also in many cases no small artistic 
merit, and in the severe exclusion of other ornaments they 
are often the only internal decoration of the churches 
where they are found. 


THE avenue in the Champs-Elysées is probably. the 
finest example of its kind in Europe. The majority of 
visitors to Paris believe it terminates; at the’ Arc de 
Triomphe, but’ it has been continued, although in.a less 
grandiose form, to Courbevoie. It, is now, proposed to 
prolong the avenue to~ the Carritres-Saint-Denis, and 
ultimately to the terrace of Saint-Germain... It would 
consequently have a length of ten English miles, and would 
be the shortest distance between the Place de la Concorde 
and the terrace. which Henry, IV. commenced and 
Louis XIV. finished:. The Chamber has voted a sum of 
700,000 francs to enable the work to be embarked. upon. 
It is needless to add that the-sum will be only a fraction of 
the cost. It is expected that at least ten millions will-be 
required. ‘That amount will not appear excessive in view of 
the fact that it will be necessary to construct three bridges 
across the Seine. At present the usual way for those who 
have time to visit Saint-Germain is by one of the river 
steamboats, and. the journey is repaid by the sight of, the 
scenery-passed through, as well as by the unrivalled view 
from the terrace. In the course of time Saint-Germain 
will be no more than one of the suburbs of Paris. 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

“RCHITECTURE is largely represented in the Winter 

Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. The public, however, is more likely’ to be 
attracted by the collection of drawings by members and 
associates presented to the KinG and QUEEN on the occasion 
of their Coronation than by views of old buildings. . There 
are fifty-nine drawings in that collection, besides an 
illuminated dedication designed by Mr. R. ANNiInG BELL. 
They are arranged in two large frames. Apparently there 
has been no attempt at competition, and it may be said 
there is an average not only of size but of quality which 
helps to give from its uniformity a decorative effect to the 
series. The majority of the artists have presented some- 
thing corresponding with the classes of subjects associated 
with their names.’ Consequently it is a collection that 
hereafter will be considered as fairly representative of the 
Society in 1903. 

At the opposite end of the room the central position is 
occupied by Mr. W. MatHew Hate’s Zhe Passing of 
Arthur. The idyll was the earliest of the Arthurian cycle 
treated by TENNysoN. But ata later time the poem was 
not superseded by any other version. It will be remembered 
that as the wounded king painfully arrived on the shore of 
the level lake “there hove a dusky barge, dark asa funeral 
scarf from stem to stern,” and when the king was placed in 
it the barge “ with oar and sail moved from the brink, like 
some full- breasted swan,” until it seemed like one black dot 
against the verge of dawn. ‘The poet described the scene 
as happening at night, and the lament of the queens in the 
barge rises to the stars. Mr. HALE assumes the time to be 
early morn. The sky shows great red streaks that seem to 
be overspreading the yellowish dawn, and are. nearly sug- 
gestive of ARTHUR'S face. So many detached and strongly 
marked elements excite surprise, and on that account 
rather diminish the mystery which should belong to the 
event. The task, no doubt, is extremely difficult, and more 
effect would have been gained if the red appeared in larger 
masses. On such an occasion some liberty is allowable to 
an artist. ‘The great lake and the dark boat, with the sur- 
rounding mountains, have the qualities that are called for, 
but the poet imagined a moonlight scene, and. Mactise’s 
drawing so represents it. Not far from Mr. Hate’s 
drawing is the single contribution by Mr. CLARENCE 
WHAITE, Solitude— Midst a vast solitude.” We see the 
summits of a mountain range partly enveloped in grey clouds 
and mist, and with nothing to suggest the existence of life 
in organic form. ‘The artist has several times withdrawn 
the spectator to remote places, but we cannot recall any of 
his drawings more suggestive of a primeval world which 
was sublime in its vastness and coldness. Mr, CHARLES 
Grecory’s Where Silence Reigns has also a suggestion of 
aloofness in autumn, but the couple of figures introduced 
give the scene a modern character. 

There are many landscapes, and of varied character. 
Mr. THORNE-WalteE’s Zhe River below Aysgarth, is ex- 
quisitely coloured, but the sky suggests alterations by the 
artist, and a dimmed effect, which is disowned by the rest 
of the work, is the result, Mr. CoLin PHILuiP’s grey 
drawing, A/ist Effects after Rain—Loch Lomond, realises 
its title, and appears to be a genuine record of something 
observed. His principal work is his WZacGillicuddy’s Reeks, 
as seen beyond the clear Lough Caragh. The Sunny 
Summer Day in the Highlands, by Mr. R. W. ALLEN, 
shows a great expanse of low hills, with a stream running 
through the valley. But it is more sombre perhaps than 
is necessary. The land corresponds in colour with that in 
the Worth Sea Coast, as if Scotland never varied. Mr. 
J. W. Nortu’s Trout Stream and Honeysuckle is faithful to 
his customary limitation of colours. The vegetation pre- 
vails, and is so treated as to appear at a little distance as 
if it were a mere bunch of greenery. Warkworth Castle is 
becoming a favourite subject, and is well rendered by Mr. 
Sam Evans. Mr. Roperr Littie’s Sunrise on the Tiber 
introduces one of the old bridges, which, in spite of the 


wear and tear of traffic, is in a stronger condition than the: 


high fort seen on one side. The French school is sug: 
gested by Mr. J. Paterson’s Golden Autumn. There 
could hardly be a greater contrast than is afforded by Mr. 
J. Jessop Harpwicx’s The Banks of the Greta, near Greta 


Bridge, Yorkshire, and Mr. ALLEN’s Worth Sea Coast, which | St. Emilion, as well as from London. 


| mystery is requisite to prevent the two works from beco 


are introduced for the sake of effect than is nec 
‘Mr. R. W. Macseru has three drawings, of whi 


are hung side by side. The English view seems to be 
to another clime, and is rendered with an appreciatio 
beauties. ‘There is another landscape by the artist fro 
same district, besides some delightful drawings of flowers, 
Mr. Napier Hemy displays great force this ye 
Indeed, one would desire to see him express the sea 
quiet mood. Ox the Crabbing ground might be a 
cut out of a much larger drawing, owing to the ener, 
the men in it to whom the sea serves as a foil. 4 De 
would make TuRNER or STANFIELD believe there 
longer naval architecture. It is a type of a scientific. 
than’ an ‘artistic age, and no sea serpent could be : 
hideous than the modern war engine. 2 ie 
The figure subjects are not numerous this year, © 
Original Design for the Painting of Claudio and Ts 
exhibited at the R.A. in 1853, by Mr. Hotman H 
possesses a pathetic interest. It may now seem inc 
that fifty years ago a reform of painting was considere 
possible by means of an intensity of expression for which 
a distortion of the figure was necessary. But her 
the historian of art is likely to say that su 
work. reveals the influence of the Gothic revi 
stained glass and Medizeval sculptured figures whic 
then in their ascendency. In that drawing the effects 
of mental emotion are expressed. The more modern 
system is suggested by Mr. LioNEL SMYTHE’S delig! 
drawing illustrative of a subtle verse of Dante Ross 
another pre- Raphaelite, viz.:—‘‘ The mother will not: 
who thinks she hears her nursling’s speech first gr 
articulate; but breathless, with averted eyes elate, s 
stands, with open lips and open ears, that it may call he 
twice.” It is a charming representation of a field strongly | 
illuminated, with a young woman and a baby, while from. 
its brightness it at once attracts the attention of the — 
visitor. But supposing the verse from RossETTI wer 
at hand to refer to, would any ordinary spectator 1 
what was the subject? Would Rosserrr himself 
approved of the selection of that particular vers: 
painter? We know that mother and child are p 
just as we know something horrible must have been sug- 
gested to the prisoner and his sisterin Mr. Horman Hun 
drawing. But in both cases a certain initiation int 


i 


puzzles. Mr. J. R. WecuELIN’s Z£cho is the nude 
of a girl standing in the open air and repeating sou 
Mr. Hopwoon’s Zhe Village Baker is an argumen 
favour of a rigorous administration of sanitary law: 
once more repeats the old fact that sanitatio 
picturesqueness do not go together. The artist is represe 
by several other drawings, among which an old wo 
Dinner Time, deserves to be pointed out. Zhe Carpe 
Shop by him is admirable for its light and shade, 
deserves commendation, although perhaps more sha 


most popular will be 4 Ray of Sunshine, women with 
baby, which is charming in drawing, colour and sentim 
There are two large cartoons for paintings at Welbe 
Abbey, by Mr. Lewis Davis, the subjects being J 
Active and Love Passive. They appear destined for cir 
panels and have children for figures. Mr. GLINDONT'S 
fleart is not without humour. fc: 
Among the architectural drawings the largest — 
T. M. Rooxr’s West Front and Tower of the Church 
St.-Pire, Sous Vézelay, a work which is always adm 
by lovers.of Gothic.. It has been subscribed for in 
to be presented to the Birmingham Art Gallery, an 
probably the first drawing of a building favoured in 
way.’ Mr. Rooke generally is taken as an expon 
pre-Raphaelitism, but in this case his treatment 18 
guished by unusual breadth. He shows other dr 
from Vézelay and elsewhere, one being the sculpt 
the west front of Auxerre Cathedral. Mr. Ree 
BaRRATT. has five drawings from Venice. It is need 
say that justice is done to the buildings. But the w 
the: canals. is less successful. Miss CLARA. MONTALB. 
tinues to be faithful to the city with which her name shou 
be associatéd like CaNALETTI’s. One of the views 1s f th 
Ducal ‘Palace. Mr. Hirpert MARSHALL derives 1 
tion from Chartres, Saumur, La Rochelle, Rouen, 


The Grey Saumur 


QO 
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likely to be judged the most pleasing. Mr. S. J. Hopson 
is also some foreign views, but the series of City scénes 
1 Whit-Meonday, including S¢. Paul's as Seen from the 
‘oof of St. Bartholomew's the Great, deserve to be secured 
rthe Guildhall Art Gallery. To many they would be a 
yelation of the occasional quietude of the great city and 
_ its busiest part. Mr. WaLtiis exhibits a view of the 
mple at Phil. Mrs. ALtincHAM has also ventured to 
_enice, and has given a drawing of S. Giorgio Maggiore 
ad a view from the far end of the Giudecca, which are 
1expected novelties. 4a 

On the screens are a great many excellent drawings. 
‘, RackHaw, who is gifted with more versatility than is 
ual with water-colour artists, contributes a series of 
ustrations as Greek Stories. The subjects selected are 
ost difficult, being Jason subduing the Bulls of tis, 
Janae, Hercules and Cerberus, Theseus and the Minotaur, 
he Dragon of the Hesperides, Theseus and Corynetes. 
‘ney show vigorous draughtsmanship and an interpretation 
aich does not recall that of the Greeks or of FLAxman, or 
ly modern artist. The Classic scenes usually found in the 
)ciety’s exhibitions are marked by their prettiness. Mr. 
ACKHAM is more vigorous, and would appear to have a 
‘Id of Classic illustration before him which has ‘been 
glected, that is, interpretation in a northern spirit. ‘The 
inter Exhibition may not on the. whole be considered as 
ussessing extraordinary merit, but there are many attractive 
‘tks to be seen on the walls. 


PLINY THE YOUNGER AND BUILDING. 


'‘(“HE reputation of PLiny THE YouNGER has suffered 
because he is supposed to have imitated Pate by 
40wing injustice to be done through his want of decision 
4 character. He was appointed governor of Bithynia and 
yntus. Some Christians in his province were tried and 
(nvicted for acting illegally. Although he was a studious 
in, and had taken a prominent part in the Roman 
(urts, PLiny professed to be ignorant of the doctrines of 
12 Christians, and whether they were injurious to mankind. 
12 acknowledged the torturing of two deaconesses, and 
iled to obtain a confession of guilt. But he ‘did not 
qe the converts the benefit of his doubts. He evaded 
iponsibility by asking the Emperor TRaJAN to instruct him 
<out what was to be done. At the worst Priny regarded 
{2 sect as superstitious, but he was resolute about having 
2 members executed unless they abjured their belief. 
tks other Romans, he was not perfect, and the liberty of 
fa he would allow to other men was exceedingly 
iited. 

| While we admit his moral weakness, we must entertain 
bivew fora man who was an enthusiast about building. 
lis now impossible to say whether he was peculiar in that 
Vy or whether he resembled a great many other: Roman 
fatlemen who were cultured and wealthy. If it were not 
f his delightful letters, which, fortunately, have been 
yeserved, we should know nothing concerning PLINy’s 
lve of building. Some of his contemporaries may have 
fda similar hobby, but accounts of them have not 
tiched us. The historians or satirists would not conde 
nd to notice such an expenditure of money, and no 
Catractor’s bills of the first century have come down to 
Cr time. 

As our readers are aware, there were two Prinys. The 
€ er was distinguished as a credulous lover of science or of 
‘tural curiosities. He was also astatesman. His nephew, 
cled the Youncrr Puiny, was a lawyer, an official, 
ad might be considered a practical philosopher. The 
‘cle conferred his name upon him and _ constituted 
fn his heir. Having held high offices, which in 
tose days were Opportunities for a man to enrich himself 
tyond the dreams of avarice, the second PLiny was 
€ibled by means of his wealth to render many services to 
t: people of Como, where he was born, as ‘well as to the 
imans. He rebuilt the Temple of Ceres, engaging for 
a:hitect Mustius, to whom he allowed the fullest liberty 
bi ge It is doubtful whether he did not construct 
veral other temples. He also erected various public 


‘hs In one town he re-erected the houses which had | 


°n destroyed by fire ; he completed a theatre ;: he made 
1educts, a canal, sewers, and appears to have’ been 
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generous in the promotion of public works. From sur- 
viving inscriptions it would appear that people were 
indebted to him for many structures of which there is no 
mention in the letters. In a communication to a friend 
whom he congratulated on his resolve to erect buildings, 
PLiny says that he possessed several houses on the shore 
of the Lake of Como. One of them was entitled 
“Tragedy,” partly because it stood on elevated ground, 
and partly, no doubt, on account of its dignified appearance. 
Another was known as “Comedy.” He inhabited either 
according to his mood. From one he could see the whole 
extent of the beautiful lake. From the other he had only 
a partial view, but there was compensation in the circum- 
stance that he was able to fish in the waters without leaving 
his chamber. Pxiny endeavoured always to provide suffi- 
cient space in his own grounds to permit him to take long 
walks as well as places for other forms of exercise. As 
became a philosopher, he wished to secure a luxurious 
retirement whenever he desired, but he was not selfish, and 
by temples, schools and libraries he sought to elevate the 
people from whom he shrank. Indeed, in his Laurentian 
villa it was necessary to provide a special refuge to which 
he could retreat. It was a small lodge standing within a 
court enclosed from a garden. It was so secluded the 
voices of the young slaves could not reach it. When the 
period of Saturnalia came round he could there enjoy peace, 
and while the remaining premises were in uproar follow 
his accustomed studies. 

Among P.iny’s mansions we have only descriptions of 
two from his own hand—the Laurentian villa and his 
Tuscan country house. However able a writer may be, it 
is difficult, except in the simplest cases, to realise from 
words alone either the planning or the appearance of a 
building. Several attempts have been made to produce a 
restoration on paper of the two buildings, but it cannot be 
said that conviction has followed the study of any of them. 
M. AmpirRE, who believed there was a close connection 
between Roman buildings and Roman history, imagined 
that the modern viilas closely resembled those of ancient 
times. But the details given by PLiny do not correspond 
with any prince’s house which has survived. 

It is believed that the villa at Laurentum occupied a 
part of what is now the estate of the Cuic1 family, near 
Ostia, which is about fourteen miles from Rome. The 
fragments discovered are not of great importance. Puiny, 
in his letter to his friend Gaius, told him the place could 
be reached in the evening after a day spent in business in 
Rome. A portion of the road was too sandy for carriages, 
but was pleasant for riding. The house was described as 
spacious and commodious, but not too sumptuous. The 
aim was to attain a mean between simplicity and grandeur. 
There seem to have been several courts with buildings 
around, and an analysis shows there were many varieties 
of rooms. The only drawback to the site, according to 
Puiny, was the absence of springs to form natural fountains, 
but as he could employ wells he did not suffer. Although 
so near the sea, the water had not the least saline taste. 
He points out that as there are three public baths in the 
village a guest who arrived unexpectedly could go there 
instead of waiting while the baths in the house were warmed. 

Pury evidently wished to make his friend familiar with 
the course he would follow in passing through the different 
rooms. ‘This manner of description is open to the incon- 
venience of not suggesting what part would appear most 
commanding to a visitor on his approach. There was an 
atrium and then a portico which was supposed to stand 
about a circular court (‘ Deinde porticus in O-litterze simili- 
tudinem circumactz, quibus parvula sed festiva area in- 
cluditur”). However arranged, the portico was safe against 
wind and rain, for it was glazed probably with alabaster or 
some transparent material Then came ancther court of 
larger size surrounded by lodgings. There was also a 
triclinium or dining-saloon, so planned that when the wind 
blew from Africa and the sea lost its violence the waves 
approached the foot of it. On all sides were doors or 
windows which gave the inmates several fine outlooks. 
Evidently the enjoyment of land and sea views must have 
had much influence on the architect. PLiny was evidently 
a great admirer of landscape. There were also rooms 
adapted for use in winter and a gymnasium where: the 
servatits were able to take exercise. It would be necessary 
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to study the assumed site’of, the villa at Laurentum in order 
to arrange the. rooms which were adapted, for residence at 
various seasons. '. As’ became a scholar, PLINY possessed a 
library. ,The wall.was curved ,so,that the sun might pass 
through the.windows. during a great.part of its course. 
Manuscripts were precious in those days, and the cupboards 
to contajn ,them, were placed in the thickness of the wall. 
The: works were of,a, kind which allowed of perusal with 
pleasure more than once. , Near the library was a dormi- 
torium or sleeping place separated, by a passage with a 
partition, which allowed the vapour to be communicated at 
such,a heat as was desired.; There were also rooms for 
freedmen and slaves, and they were kept in a condition to 
be ready for use by guests if required. 

Puiny evidently takes the triclinium for a centre, for he 
says that on the other side of it there is a large chamber 
leading to one, which can be used occasionally as a dining- 
room, and receives light from the sea as well as from the 
sun., ,Then, there was another chamber which, on account 
of -its, height, was agreeable in summer, while in winter it 
was enclosed against all winds In this, part of the resi 
dence; were the, baths on a spacious scale; they, were 
adapted for swimming in addition to ordinary tubbing, the 
water being of varying degrees of temperature. There were 
rooms for perfuming and rooms. remarkable for their rich- 
ness of adornment. ; From one of.the bathing-rooms it was 
possible to obtain a, view of the sea. . After the bath a game 
of ball or tennis could be enjoyed in an apartment genially 
heated.’: Next’ two , pavilions, or summer houses are de- 
‘scribed, which, not only provided means for enjoyment of 
the views, but contained suites of apartments. From one 
triclinium, where the sound of the waves was only heard in 
times of. great storms, there was a view of the gestatio, 
where equestrian or carriage exercise was taken, and the 
garden. The gestatio was enclosed with box or, in places, 
rosemary (‘Gestatio buxo aut rore marino, ubi deficit 
buxus,;,ambitur”). ,It is remarkable that at the present 
time rosemary is still. found in abundance along the coast 
of:Laurentum. In an inner part of the gestatio vines were 
planted, with a walk which was so soft it could be traversed 
without wearing sandals. Fig: and mulberry trees were 
found: to. grow better than any other variety. Another 
dining-room was placed in this part, and near it was a 
crypto porticus, or closed gallery, so long it might have 
served for a public building. . Many of the windows looked 
out on the sea, and they were only opened when the air 
was tranquil and the weather fine. . There was a xystus, or 
place of exercise, which was fragrant with the odour from 
banks of violets, and Piiny believed the ground was not 
only sheltered, but kept warm -by the aid of the crypto- 
porticus. Close at hand were the rooms in which PLINy 
found most enjoyment. He calls them amores met. One 
of the reasons for his preference was, he says, that he had 
them constructed. , We might suppose from the words that 
the vast villa was not entirely PLiny’s creation. His rooms 
were well exposed to the sun, and by means of curtains or 
glazed doors he could have,not only extensive views of the 
gallery and great rooms, but could extend his own sanctum. 
There was his sleeping chamber, where there was always 
profound silence, undisturbed by the noises of the house 
or the agitation of the sea. 

. From the description it might easily be concluded that 
the villa at Laurentum covered a large area. But some 
commentators hold that it was not comparable in size or 
richness either to the great villas of Rome or to those of 
the surrounding districts. Scamozzi considered that the 
plan was rectangular, with a length about two and a half 
times the width; but on that point there can be only specu- 
lation. . What is most important in the account is the light 
it throws on the. commodiousness of a Roman villa. 
Evidently the buildings were: low, but occupied an ex- 
tensive site ; and where, as at Laurentum, there were fine 
prospects care was taken to adapt the house to the enjoy- 
ment, of them. \ Although so much despotic power was 
wielded by a master, it is apparent that quiet was difficult 
to,insure in,a large household. P.iny is said to have been 
kind,to his slaves, but there is evidence enough in Roman 
literature to show that even with. severe masters the slaves 
were not disposed to be silent. 
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_ 0 Itsis not possible to decide where was the Tuscos in 


_which the second house described by Piiny was situated. _ 


It has been'suppased to be near, :Tifernum Tiberinum, the 
siie of, the present town: of Citta: ‘di Castello. Piiny 
said that the place, possessed’ a temperate climate, and as a 
great many old people inhabited the district there could be. 
no doubt of its salubrity. , The. larger portion of the house | 
was exposed to the south. He had a great portico at the © 
entrance which,led by a, vestibule to a vast dining-room, } 
which was suited. for feasts. There were also dizta, or | 
combinations of a bedroom and a dining room, where guests. ! 
and other residents of the house might take their meals in 
privacy. On many occasions they went to the triclinium, | 
In this case also the outlooks were valued, but they con- | 
sisted only of woods, gardens and mountains without any « 
sea view. , A, staircase stood near the baths leading toa | 
gallery, and from the rooms adjoining were other attractive 
prospects., -Although only a private house, there was a. 
hippodrome, which is described as very large. It is evident 
that the trees were clipped in fantastic forms, such as the 
letters of the name of the owner, or the house, or the | 
gardener. Some appeared as if they were boundary stones, 
others as if bearing fruit. In order to heighten the effect 
by contrast certain trees were allowed to grow wild., There 
was also a triclinium in the open air with a trellis supported _ 
by marble columns, and. close at hand was a fountain, In 
the garden were marble benches with a small fountain near 
each. Here also PLiny acknowledges his affection for any | 
house he commenced, and especially when he was able to | 
complete the principal embellishment. , But he tells his ( 
friend APOLLINARIS that any description he can furnish is | 
far below the original. ae ; 

The mansion‘was adapted to his manner of’ living, or — 
vice versd. . Although he awakened early, he says he kept ” 
his windows closed until he.arose.. .Then he summoned | 
his secretary, to whom he dictated or sent away if he had. | 
to work or to meditate. From his bedroom he went either 
to the closed gallery or to the xystus, or -place for open-air | 
exercise. , He next retired for meditation or dictation, or 
afterwards ,was , borne in his litter, and occasionally slept. | 
during the journey., He spent some time in reciting as 
loudly and as distinctly as, he could,some Latin or Greek | 
ora ion, so as to strengthen his chest rather than his. 
voice. Perfumed essences were poured on, him. He took 
exercise, and then he bathed., Next he dined, and during © 
dinner a comedy. was read or some musicians performed, © 
Afterwards he walked about with his guests, some of whom _ 
were sure to be learned men. ; The evening was spent in — 
quiet conversation, and the day thus ‘passed most quickly. | 
His Tuscan house he preferred as a summer residence, _ 
and his Laurentian villa for winter. , . + +t ee 

It is apparent that Piiny desired to own several pro- 
perties, not. from ostentation -but from prudence. He — 
looked to the future, and he considered a man was unwise — 
in'so unstable a world to be confined, to one placx He | 
deemed it.also judicious to buy land which was near his » 
estates. But on one occasion he evidently feared he might | 
be unable to work the property advantageously. The soil © 
was exhausted by neglect, he wrote to a friend, and as he ~ 
never had one of his slaves working in fetters on any of his | 
estates, he was afraid labour would be too costly. ine: 4 
agents, he remarked, asked three millions of sesterces—— 
about 25.000/,—for the property, and there was no doubt. 
five millions had been formerly given. The friend he 
wrote to will, he said, no doubt inquire in the first place, | 
Can Puiny find three million of sesterces? To this he 
answered that although his wealth is mostly invested in 
land, yet there was some lent out on interest and there would — 
be no difficulty in his raising a loan. His mother-in-law 
was rich, and she told him he might regard her money a 
his own. The only question for his friend to decide was. 
whether the investment was advisable i 

In that transaction PLiny resembles a modern Englis 
man who was desirous to enlarge his landed estate in order | 
to .secure himself against, a neighbour who would not — 
be welcome, but at the same time would like to obtain. . 
immunity without loss to himself... Indeed, im ma 
respects PLiny seems to belong to our time. It Is to be 
regretted, however, that he did not condescend to record: 
more particulars of his transactions in building. Al 
letters about his architects and workmen would form 
record which the world “would not willingly let die,” ! 
that class of information is now unattainable | | 
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) © (;THE LATE: E. Js MARTIN. | 
\N Monday the funeral took place at Kensal Green of Mr. 
» Edward James’ Martin, ‘M.Inst.C.E., F.RI.BiA., late 
scretary to the -Government?of: Bengal in the Public Works 
epartmient, who died at Brighton on the 24th ult. Appointed 
» the Indian Civil Service in i859, Mr. Martin served’ in the 
‘unjab’in-the Buildings and Roads Branch as assistant and 
xecutive engineer till’ 1869-70, when he was transferred to the 
forth-Western Provinces’ and posted to the Rajputana State 
‘ailway. He afterwards officiated as engineer-in-chief of the 
‘jrhoot State Railway;’and’ of the Rangoon and ‘Irrawaddy 
alley State Railway, and ‘also’ as ¢x-off.co manager of the 
itter line, being transferred to the Railway Branch ‘in ‘Bengal 
1 November ‘1878, and appointed engineer-in-chief ‘of the 
entral Bengal’ system of State Railways. In January 1880 he 
as promoted to be superintending engineer of the third class 
n’ transference to the Bengal Provincial Branch.” The fol- 
owing year-he was‘employed on special duty under the: chief 
ngineer in Bengal’as Government architect, was promoted to 
ae second-class ‘in 1882, and deputedito. Indore on special 
uty’in 1884._ Mr. Martin reached the’ rank of superintending 
agineer of the first class in December 1885, was officiating 
hief'engineer and secrétary to the Government of Bengal‘ in 
ae Public Works Department from June 1888 ‘till .May 1889, 
hen ‘he was appointed second chief engineer, and from 
anuary 1890 till his retirement in 189t was chief engineer and 
‘int Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


s;HURCH ARCHITECTURE AT TOYNBEE HALL. 
iP subject of a long and interesting lecture by Mr Thomas 
_ Francis Bumpus at the Toynbee Hall on Monday eyen- 
ig last was ‘‘ Some Gothic Cathedrals in England, France and 
ermany of the Romanesque and Early Pointed Epochs.” ' A 
leasant surprise awaited his audience, when at the conclusjon 
ff hig remarks upon: the architecture of. the bier 
‘eriod, Mr. Bumpus, observing that “architecture was frozen 
jusic,” and that by some mysterious agency the two arts were 
ylied; proceeded to the grand pianoforte and played a selection 
f music from the office books of the Western Church, appro- 
nate, as far as possible, to the views presented to the 
idience.. The company was much gratified by this noyel 
2parture, and wishes were expressed that such a selection 
‘ight be introduced into Mr Bumpus’s next lecture, which is 
‘nounced for January 25, the subject being “Gothic Art at 
‘s Height : Its Decline’and Fall.” : 
» Some of our musical readers may like to have the names of 
je pieces played, and the views represented :— , 
| The Kyrie: Eleison, from a Mass according to the Use o 
‘miens. ' (Here a view of the choir of Amiens Cathedral, look- 
\g west, was shown) 
) The Office of Compline, as sung daily in the cathedral a 
aris _ (View of Notre-Dame, looking east.) 
| The Hymn: for Festivals of Apostles and Martyrs, “ Sanc- 
tum meritis” (View of Bayeux Cathedral, whose bells play 
iis melody every quarter of an hour.) 
' “Sanctus” and “Agnus.Dei,” from the “ Missa de Angelis,” 
equently heard’ in French ‘churches. (View in Bourges 
fathedral) > i . 
‘-The* Hymn ‘of. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, “Jesu dulcis 
jemoria.” (Interior of the Cistercian Abbey Church, 
Ontigny) 7+ 3; 
| The‘hymn “ Pange lingua gloriosi.” (Nave of the Cathedral 
\3 Meaux, near Paris), and : . 
» A very’ taking Gallican melody to the hymn, “Iste con- 
‘ssor Domini colentes,” from the Rouen books (View in the 
vuth aisle of Rouen Cathedral. ) 


THE LONDON WALL. 


Ne a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries last week Mr. 
‘X Philip Norman ‘read a paper, illustrated by lantern- 
Ctures, on “The Roman Wall of the City of London at New- 
ite.” “To show the general direction of the Roman Wall, 
gas’s map of about the end of the sixteenth century was 
thibited, and with it a tracing from a recent map, from which 
'€ course of the wall and Medizval gates coula be made out. 
‘appeared that in the Middle Ages the City authorities 
‘ilised'the Roman Wall for defence, raising it by the addition 
«4 parapet.’ An analogous case of adaptation was to be seen 
‘the bastion’at Cripplegate Churchyard’ Mr. Norman dealt 
uefly with a piece of the old wall, about 20 feet long, which was 
icovered in October, and was gradually being cleared away, 
ough' probably some of it would be left for a few days longer. 
© described! the structure of the wall’ from the foundation 


~puddled clay upwards, dealing with the courses on the inner , 


id outer faces’ and the bonding tiles, with the rubble filling 
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between the two surfaces. The wall was 9 feet in height, of 
about the same thickness, and the: top some 18 inches below 
the level of Newgate Street .The south-west corner pf the 
seventeenth-century gateway was ‘then shown, ‘ 


chamfered plinth which had formed part of a Roman bu J 
and this, Mr. Norman said, was the only portion of a ) 
gateway which had- yet been met with. Some. discussion « 
followed, and the author was thanked by the meeting fop hs 
paper. Blocks of stone, fragments of mortar and pieces of ihe 
plinth clamped together with iron were exhibited on the table. 
The small Roman remains met with during the progress of the 
works have been deposited mm the Guildhall Museum, 


PALACOLITHIC ARTISTS. 
| N the course of an address delivered in Edinburgh on 
“Man as Artist and Sportsman in the Paleolithic 
Period,” Dr. Robert Munro said in an environment of 
primitive resources and limited culture, the early wild hunters 
developed a genuine taste for art, and cultivated its principles 
so effectually that they have bequeathed to us an art gallery 03 
some 409 pieces of sculpture and engraving, so true to their 
models that many of them bear a favourable comparison with 
analogous works of the present day. They adorned their 
persons» with perforated teeth, shells, coloured, pebbles .and 
pendants of various kinds » They depicted the animals. with 
which they were familiar, especially those they hunted for food, 
in all their various moods and attitudes, often with startliny 
fidelity. Harpoons, spears and daggers, of horn and bone, 
were skilfully engraved, and sometimes the handles of the lasi 
were sculptured into the conventional form of one or other 
of their favourite animals. They also, in some instances, 
adorned the walls of the caverns they frequented with incised 
outlines of the neighbouring fauna, and made., actua! 
colour paintings of them in black and ochre, or in one of 
these colours. The discovery of so many art specimens is bi 
considerable importance: among the more notable facts dis- 
closed by these anthropological researches, as it proves that 
the origin of the artistic faculty was independent of, and prior - 
to, the evolution of religion, ethics, politics, commerce and 
other elements, of which:our modern civilisation is built up. 
The other characteristic feature in the lives of these people was 
that they lived exclusively on the produce of the chase; for, 
without agricultural and: pastoral avocations, what else could 
they do but organise daily hunting or fishing expeditions? To 
capture the big game of the district was a formidable task, 
requiring, not only great strength and agility of person and 
limb, but also strong and well-made weapons. During the 
later stages of the Paleolithic civilisation their principal prey 
consisted of reindeer and horses, both of which animals then 
roamed in large herds .throughout Western Europe, thus » 
rendering themselves more liable to be ambushed, trapped oz 
speared by ‘their wily. enemies It is not likely that they 
woulditake the initiative in attacking the hyzena, lion or cave- 
bear, except in self-defence That, however, these formidable 
creatures were occasionally captured by them is suggested by 
the fact that their canine teeth were highly prized as personal 
ornaments, or aS a memento of their prowess in the chase. 
The weapons used by these hunters were harpoons, generally 
made of reindeer horn, spear and lance heads of flint ajji 
short daggers of bone or horn. Before these weapons weye 
invented, it 1s difficult to imagine that any member of the 
genus Homo would have the courage to attack such a formij}- 
able animal as the mammoth, armed only with a coup de poing ; 
but yet there are facts which suggest that such was the case. 
When the physical conditions which called these accomplish- 
ments into existence passed away, and the peculiar fauna oi 
the glacial period disappeared from the lowlands of Central 
Europe—some by extinction and others by emigration to more 
northern regions or to the elevated mountains in the nejghbour- 
hood—we find the inhabitants of these old hunting-grounds in 
possession of new and altogether different sources of tood. Find- 
ing the former supplies becoming so limited and precarious 
that it was no longer possible to live a roaming life, now 
gathering fruits and. seeds and now hunting. wild animals, 


they fell somehow into the way of cultivating special plants 


and cereals, and rearing ‘certain animals-in a state of domesti- 
cation. Whether this new departure was a product of the 
intelligence of the descendants of the Paleolithic people. of 
Europe, or derived from new immigrants into the country, is 
a debatable question At any rate, the expedient was eminently 
successful _ lt was in reality the starting-point of Neolithic 
civilisation, and henceforth there was a rapid increase in the 
population. : They cultivated a variety of fruits, wheat, barley 
and other cereals ; they reared oxen, sheep, goats; pigs, horses 
and dogs ; they became skilled in ‘the ceramic art and in the 
manufacture of cloth by spinning and weaying wool and fibrous 
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textures ; they ground stone implements so as to'give them a 
sharp cutting edge; in hunting the forest fauna of the. period 
they used, in addition to spears, lances and daggers, the bow 
and arrows ; they built houses both for the living and the dead 
—thus showing that religiosity had become a governing prin- 
ciple among them. But of the artistic taste and skill of their 
predecessors they had scarcely a vestige, and whatever they 
did by way of ornament consisted of a few linear scratches 
arranged in some simple geometrical pattern, 


; MODERN ENGLISH ART. 
T“HE Hermione Lectures in Dublin were this year delivered 
by Mr. D. S. MacColl. 

The course began with William Hogarth, who was said to 
have started English draughtsmanship in black and white, and 
the lecturer referred at some length to the question of dramatic 
painting and caricature art raised by NHogarth’s practice. 
Having described the youth of Hogarth, who was born in 1697 
of a family from Westmoreland, it was said Hogarth, who was 
orn in the middle class, lived for that class and worked for it. 
Early access to a neighbouring painter gave him an opportunity 
he longed for, and Hogarth himself mentioned one material 
advantage he possessed beyond his competitors, namely, the 
early habit he acquired of retaining in his mind’s eye without 
copying on the spot whatever he intended tu imitate. He 
began work in an humble way by engraving on copper and 
silver, after which he got work to do on the frontispieces of 
books. His illustrations in ‘“ Hudibras” were crude specimens 
of his early work. Next he learned under Sir James Thorn- 
hill, with whose daughter he ran away. In those days there 
was no Royal Academy or gallery, and few schools of painting, 
but Hogarth’s schools were the streets, the churches and the 
theatres. He had an extraordinary talent for seeing whatever 
was grotesque and humorous, and he also possessed the faculty 
of fixing a scene in his mind’s eye, and reproducing it faithfully 
on canvas. The life of London lay around him, and there he 
found his fascination and his talent. In conclusion the lecturer 
mentioned a remarkable criticism made to him by the late Mr. 
Whistler, a man opposed to Hogarth’s views, when he said, 
“Hogarth, there 1s your English master,’’ a remarkable 
testimony. 

The subject of the second lecture was Turner, and the 
lecture included a discussion of the older scenic and historical 
ideas that persist in Turner’s treatment of landscape, and the 
modification of that treatment due to his original study of 
natural forms and lighting. Turner, the barber’s son, who 
became a great painter and afterwards a millionaire, was one 
of those characters who could only be done justice to bya 
great novelist. Turner, on the side of his art, was so keen and 
so fine that the rest of us were blind and blunt and stupid 
compared with him. On another side perhaps’ some of them 
might’ have points in comparison with Turner—that was his 
social side, which he cultivated so little. He cut himself loose 
from anything that did not concern his art, and therefore he 
remained on that side undeveloped. Having referred to the 
extraordinary titles of some of the pictures of the artist, the 
lecturer went on to say that they had to imagine Turner as a man 
of extraordinary development on one side and a man imperfect 
on the other. As to the best book on Turner, he recommended 
Mr. Monkhouse’s book, but there was a more or less official 
life by Mr. Thornbury ; but, above all, he recommended Ruskin, 
who as a critic was first of all the masters of modern painters. 
Ruskin stated that Turner, of all painters, stuck closest to the 
natural facts, and was freest in combining and arranging those 
forms to suit his ideas of a picture. What they found in 
Turner was imitation for beauty’s sake. Perhaps his most 
extraordinary power was that of representing objects not only 
near, but at nearly all distances where they could scarcely be 
seen. Just like Shakespeare and Handel, he was in a sense a 
great plagiarist, and there was a great distinction between his 
water-colour and oil-paintings. It was now believed that 
Turner studied under Reynolds, and undoubtedly he was 
influenced first of all by the naturalistic Dutch school and the 
French seventeenth-century heroic school. The lecture was 
illustrated with views of some of Turner’s works, which showed 
the difference in his style of treatment after his visit to the 
Continent. 

In his third lecture Mr. MacColl read passages from 

Constable’s writings, in which the painter set out his own ideals 
as to what he understood by the “natural” in art. Like 
Turner, Constable had his own followers in the Royal Academy, 
but while Constable thoroughly appreciated Turner’s genius, 
there was a certain opposition of theory and a very marked 
difference of practice between them. Turner was a citizen of 
thé world, and had the 1omantic temperament of a Byron, 
loving all that was most sublime in nature, and evolving, at the 
same time, great scenes and studies out of dreamland. © On the 
other hand, Constable, was a regular stay-at-home, caring for 
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no country but England. Like Rembrandt, he was bo a 
remained the homely millers son. ‘He. was, of course,’ aj 
educated man, but his education only served to send: him h; 
to the scenes and places of *his childhood. In ‘this. 
he resembled Millais. He was -satisfied with the 
fields and pastoral scenery of his native county.* The | 
mainspring of his art was home affection. — A» second 
point of divergence between Turner, and Constable was tha 
the latter avoided historical, legendary and mythological sub- 
jects. He painted one historical scene, “The Openin: “of 
Waterloo Bridge,” but it took him fifteen years to satisfy him- 
self with it. .He believed that the poetry of light and 
and the movement of the clouds was enough to give the simplest 
subject a beauty of its own. He saw fairy-like beauty in the 
squalid banks of the Thames at night, just as he would ‘5 
in Venice or Valparaiso. He found his inspiration wit! 
travelling to famous scenes of history or invoking memories of | 
ancient Rome. Turner's work suggested the bright dawn and — 
the more brilliant sunrise. There was but little of t 
Constable’s pictures. He painted of summer effects. He! 
the rich and heavy green of the summertime. 


fluence of Gainsborough on Constable must have been - 
great indeed. Only the other day the lecturer saw a collection © 
of Constable’s early drawings, and they were entirely in 
manner of Gainsborough. At his death’ some of Consta 
grandest work remained in his hands. It neede re | 
courage to take up local English landscape as ‘a subject, bu iy , 
Constable determined to do it and succeeded. In conclusion, | 
the lecturer showed limelight photographs of some of Con- | 
stable’s most famous works—“ The Hay Wain,” “The Corn- © 
field,” “ The Jumping Horse” and “The Valley Farm.” ~ 5. 
The last of the lectures treated of the freer forms of © 
imaginative painting revived by Rossetti, and some account 
was given of his predecessor, William Blake. Mr. Mac€ 
having referred briefly to the youthful history of Rossetti, sai 
he was so little interested in the study of tone that when he 
saw the works of some modern masters he could not kno 
what they were at, and he described them as all “slosh. 
Rossetti was not, like Rembrandt, content with any casual 
beggar’s face that he met. He went to the world with a pat 
face of his own, and matched it against the heads of 
people he met. In all this he corresponded with Wil 
Blake. Blake made little attempt to represent the actual w 
as he saw it; he drew his own idea. Throughout life Ros: 
did not altogether cast off the superstition, and to him th 
retarding superstition, of oil-painting. If he had continued to 
work without shade or colour he would have been more sui 
cessful. When it was asked how far the world was read 
for Rossetti they had to take into account two currents, bo 
little of the backward order. They might briefly be called 
line of illustrators and the line of decorators. Naturalnes: 
Rossetti meant the putting in of nothing in his work that 
not necessary. He was the poetic one of the pre-Raphaelite 
party of that time, and his conception of things was to paint 
his own view and not things as others might see them, — 


EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. ‘eh 
HE following communication from Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
director of the British School of Rome, has appeared 

the Zzmes :— 
In the Forum, Comm. Boni, whose patient and methodic 
explorations continue to merit the highest praise, has 0 
more been richly rewarded. Work has been carried 0 
different points. In the very early Necropolis, hard by 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, has been discover 
Greek vase belonging to the class of (so-called) “Pr 
Corinthian” lekythi, a proof that burials continued to 
place in this quarter as late as, roughly speaking, 700 


position of almost every fragment of its cornice. 1 
great discovery of the year is that of a large base of concret 
which must at one time have supported a colossal monument 
occupying a central position in the area of the Forum. 7 
base measures about 4o feet by 20 feet, and in its lower pol 
tion some of the beams and planks used in setting the con- 
créte are still embedded. It blocks one of the subterranm 

galleries which Comm. Boni believes to have been constructe 
by Julius Cesar in connection with gladiatorial shows. In th 
upper surface are embedded three large travertine sockets, in 
which the supports of the monument were fixed. What, then, » 
was this monument? Comm. Boni does not hesitate to identify. 
it as the Eguus Domitiani, a colossal equestrian statue OF 
Domitian, described by Statius in the “ Silvae” | The positt 
of the sockets, he argues, correspond with those of the I 
of the Emperor's charger, one foreleg, of course, having ‘be 
raised. There can, at any rate, be no question that the 9. 
occupies precisely the position assigned to it by the poet. 


An 
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In other words, the statue faced’ the Temple of Julius, 
hile those of Vespasian and Concord lay behind it. To the 
ight was the Basilica Julia, to the left the Basilica Emilia, 
hile the Emperor's gaze was fixed on.the Palatine and the 
strium Vestae. The correspondence with the position of the 
ewly-discovered base is so’ exact that it is difficult'to escape 
‘om the conclusion drawn by Comm. Boni. . The statue, which 
las in all probability destroyed after the damnatio memoriac of 
Jomitian, seems to have been about six times life-size. It is 
orthy-of note that, like the subterranean galleries referred to 
ove, the base contains fragments of black marble which 
em to have belonged to the famous “‘ niger lapis.” 

The interest of these discoveries §is, however, far surpassed 
y that which attaches to the excavations begun in August on 
ie site of the Ara Pacis Augustae, which lies partly under the 
alazzo Fiano Uttoboni and partly under the adjoining Via in 
jucina, It should be added that Von. Duhn was the first. to 
scognise in 1881 that the sculptured panels found on the site 
the sixteenth century belonged to the Ara Pacis, and that 
‘rofessor Petersen’s monograph of 1894 was superseded last 
sar by a much more elaborate treatise by the same author, 
ablished by the Austrian Archzological Institute. In this 
-ost excellent and scholarly work the restoration of the monu- 
‘ent, some oi whose fragments have found their way to our 
vn, country, is exhaustively ¥discussed. Had the author 
ferred his publication until the excavations recently begun 
ere complete, many problems for which he was only able to 
‘tnish a solution by acute conjecture would have been solved 
/a much simpler manner. A high tribute to his sagacity, 
»wever, is implied in the fact that, although his restoration 
4s been proved to be inexact in some details, in its main lines 
‘is indubitably correct.» 

The Ara Pacis Augustae,, which incorporated more fully 
‘an any other monument the spirit of the Golden Age, com- 
emorated the return of Augustus from the western provinces 
13BC and the completion of his proudest achievement— 
e establishment of the Pax Romana throughout the Empire. 
oth the day on which the Senate resolved to consecrate the 
ltar of Peace (July 4, B.C. 13) and that on which it was finally 
dicated (January 30, BC. 9) became festivals of the Roman 
lendar. The monument included not merely the Altar of 
ace itself, but also. the precinct in which it stood and the 
sclosing wall, whose sculptured. panels form the masterpiece 
|Augustan sculpture. Along the outer face ran two bands of 
lief, the lower of which consists in conventional systems of 
anches, foliage and flowers, instinct with animal life, while 
upper and more important frieze represents a procession 
‘which Augustus himself, with his family, as well as the great 
\clesiastical dignitaries of Imperial Rome, takes part, as well 
bets of sacrifice or of religious import. The inner face 
s likWwise two bands, of which the lower, if Petersen’s con- 
ture be right, represents. the woodwork of a Roman 
sablinum,” while the upper is decorated with festoons of 
ait end flowers, together with bucrania and instruments of 
crifice. 

The interest of the recent excavations centres mainly in 
‘0 points—first, the plinth upon: which the enclosure-wall 
sted has been rediscovered 2 sztz, as well as the base of the 
jar. Thus the form and dimensions of the monument can be 
‘actly determined. Secondly, numerous panels of the frieze 
ive already been brought to light, and others may be expected 
\follow in due course. The main interest, of course, attaches 
the band representing the procession; and here a slab of 
gh importance has been unearthed in the last few days, It 
\s been mentioned above that the frieze represents Augustus 
jlowed by the chief members of the priesthood and of his own 
inily, and the identification of the extant figures has naturally 
len a fruitful source of ‘discussion amongst archzologists. 
‘te latest views on the subject are given in an extremely 
jute article by Von Domaszewski recently published in the 
Areshefte of the Austrian Archeological Institute. It is 
‘ere shown that the procession represented is that which took 
jace when the precinct was consecrated in 1 3 BC., and many 
\the individual figures are identified in a convincing manner, 
‘ie writer is, however, less successful in conjecturing the sub- 
its of the lost panels. The newly-discovered block fills a 
/p between two slabs at present preserved in the Uffizi at 
‘orence. It isnot completely exposed to view, but it is beyond 
‘ubt that upon it were represented two at least of the greater 
ymines—perhaps the Flamen Quirinalis and the Flamen 
artialis—with their attendants, while Von Domaszewski 
juntained that the Rex Sacrorum (who may indeed have 
Cupied a position on the as yet unexposed portion) together 
th Livia and Julia, the wife and daughter of the Emperor, 
re to be sought in this position. It will be seen that the 
ther progress of the excavations will be awaited with extra- 
‘dinary interest. Unfortunately the work, which is being 
ei on under the able direction of Cav, Pasqui, is attended 
th great difficulties. The base of the monument lies not 
ly 18 feet below the soil, but about 6 feet below the present 
rel of spring water, which constantly streams into the excava- 
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tions. Moreover, the foundation walls of the Palazzo Fiano 
Ottoboni and other buildings which traverse the area of the 
monument must be tenderly dealt with. The excavations will 
therefore shortly be suspended and the necessary work ,‘ef 
underpinning, é&c.,, preparatory to their resumption in the 
spring will be begun, 

In the meanwhile, proposals are heard for a restoration of 
the monument, which are likely to give rise to much dis- 
cussion. The existing fragments have passed into many 
hands, but they might perhaps be re-collected. It'i$ certain, 
however, that the Ara Pacis can never be restored zw situ, 
owing to the change in the level of the Campus Martius. The 
excavations have disclosed thé remarkable fact that ‘at a com- 
paratively early date the Ara Pacis was already some feet 
below the surrounding surface. It was enclosed by a brick 
wall, while a flight of steps led down to the entrance of the 
precinct. The brickwork has been stated with a fair degree of 
probability to be of the early third century A.D.—a fact which 
contains a problem difficult of solution. 

“ While it isto be regretted that these interesting excavations, 
which the director and other managers of the British School of 
Rome were enabled to visit by the kindness of: Cav. Pasqui, 
will be inaccessible to visitors to Rome during the approaching 
winter, the reasons mentioned above render it inevitable that 
work should be suspended until the spring, and the remains of 
the Ara Pacis must, therefore, for the present remain under 
water. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
A? a meeting of the Council of the above Association at 

45. Parliament Street, Sir Wm. Chance in the chair,*the 
following resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

That a by-laws committee, to consider and report on the 
amendments needed in the existing building by-laws be and is 
hereby appointed, consisting of the following members :— 
Mr. W. M. Acworth, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. A. H. Clough, 
Mr. A. Graham, Mr. W. Henman, Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens, Mr. Arthur Newbold, Dr. G. V. Poore, Mr. 
H. A. Powell, Mr. Lacy Ridge, Mr. R. W Schultz, Mr. Tk 
St. Loe Strachey, Mr. E. D. Till, Mr.. Thackeray Turner, Mr. 
C. Turnor, Mr. H. G. Willink, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, 
together with the Chairman and Honorary Secretary. 

That the report of the special committee appointed on 
May 14 last, as adopted by the Council, be referred to the by- 
laws committee with a view to the work being continued on the 
lines therein Jaid down, especially as regards the: following 
points :— 

For the purpose of securing, with as little delay as may be, 
some relief from the more oppressive of the by-laws now in 
force in rural districts, the committee to approach the Local 
Government Board and endeavour to secure their publishing a 
new set of model by-laws for these districts, embodying amend- 
ments which the committee may suggest to the desired end. 
Further, to urge district councils to amend existing by-laws 
accordingly. 

Following on the above, to prepare a set of draft building 
by-laws €arrying out the recommendations of the special 


/committeé that “the by-laws should lay down principles” and 


that “each by-law should provide that, unless the principle it 
enunciates is otherwise given effect to to the Satisfaction of the 
local authority, it shall be considered to be given effect to if 
the requirements set out in the schedule to the by-law are 
complied with.” 

As soon as practicable, to deal with the by-laws of urban 
districts in like manner. 

That the above resolution be forwarded to the members 
of the Association in a circular letter requesting them to inform 
the by-laws committee of any cases of hardship under existing 
by-laws, and asking them to make the Association known to 
their friends, in order that the number of members may be. 
increased as much as possible before the annual meeting in 
February next. : 


A Memorial of Hippolyte Taine, the French writer, who 
was for several years professor of «esthetics in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, is to be erected at Vouziers. The commission has 
been given to M S. Martongan. It will consist of a red 
granite stele surmounted by a bronze bust At the foot a 
female figure of Philosophy leans on Taine’s writings. 

The Paddington Borough Council have consented to 
consider the London County Council’s projected tramway from 
the Marble Arch down Edgware Road to Cricklewood, pro- 
viding the cost of the necessary road-widening is borne by the. 
County Council as part of their tramway policy, and subject 
to the insertion of clauses in the Parliamentary Bill satisfac- 
The County Council required the 
local authority to contribute one-third of the expense of road- 
widening. 
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De NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
AmonG ‘the sections in the Factory and Workshop Act 
of 190r4s-one -rélating to the \repayment of “the ‘cost of 
‘structuralalterations in bakehouses demanded by the local 
authority. Ifthe occupier alleges that the whole or a part 


of the expense ought to ‘be ‘borne by the owner, he*may - 


‘apply to a Court of summary jurisdiction, where such order 


will be made concerning the expenses on their apportion- | 
The Willesden | 


ment as appears to be just and equitable. 
District Council pointed out alterations in -a ‘bakery -at 
Kilburn which would cost 1837. It was admitted ‘that the 


tenant was liable for 26/, But the question*was ‘how the | 


remainderought to be apportioned. The owner or lessor 
was summoned “before Mr. PiowpENn at the Marylebone 
police court. The magistrate ‘said he was of opinion that 
what was required was one or two things before ‘he 
could be called upon “to “make any such apportion- 


ment.as that suggested. Hither the alterations found | 


necessary must in fact be ‘carried out and the bill for 
tnem be brought before the Court, or if the alterations 
were not carried out beforehand, the sum which ‘they 
would cost must be agreed upon between the parties. 
Counsel for the Willesden authorities declared the decision 
would’ have*a ‘far-reaching effect, and ‘asked for a case. 
The magistrate agreed and said it was most unsatisfactory 
to expect him to determine what sum the alterations would 
cost. . It was a question he hoped-he would never be called 
‘upon._to decide. The summons was adjourned in order 
that the parties themselves might come to some arrange 
ment. Of late years a great many responsibilities have 
/been cast on magistrates for which their training as lawyers 
1s insufficient to endow them with competence. The 
apportionment of expenses under the Factory and Work 
shop Act certainly requires the aid of a technical assessor, 
and the Act does not appear to give the requisite authority 
for his appointment. 


ACCORDING to the last report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland the total amount of loans author 
ised for the erection of dwellings for agricultural labourers 
was: 384,304/.. That is not a very largesum to be expended 
in forty years, especially when it is remembered what kind 
of hovels were used by the people. As Moore said, two 
thousand years have passed in vain over the dwellings of the 
Irish peasant, and indeed some of them seem to belong to 
a prehistoric age. The amount of money which an archi 
tect is able to derive from a commission for the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings in any district can only be a very small 
sum. Yet we find Mr. T. W. RusseEtt, M.P., declaring at 
a meeting in Dublin of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society, that if model plans were provided, by the Local 
Government Board instead of employing architects, and if 
the whole system that had grown out of the Acts was taken 
by the throat. and destroyed, they could build the houses 
at a moderate rate, and labourers would be able to 
pay a rent that would not involve anv extra cost. The 
paper which gave rise to his remarks was one hy a 
Mr. Synnott, in .which it. was advocated that instead’ 
of building new cottages the existing hovels should be 
purchased and repaired. The waste lands and ruinous 
walls and buildings to be found in or near every .country 
village in Ireland could, it was said, be procured with less 
friction, and. probably at less cost, than slices of country! 
farms. The majority of the Irish cahins cannot be regarded 
as more than the work of labourers who were neither 
masons nor carpenters. It seems unwise to dream of trans- 
forming them into healthy dwellings. - The materials are 
rarely adapted for use. It should also he: kept in mind 
that the houses erected by means of Government. loans 
become security for the money until the amount granted is 
repaid. We cannot: suppose. the officials of. the Com- 
missioners of Public Works would he satisfied with the old 
ruins under new forms. Tt may be that in some. cases the, 
interests of individuals rather. than. the. necessities of-a 
district are considered in applying: for ‘loans,and it may 
also happen that some tenants are favoured and obtain 
cottages at too low a rent.’ No measures’can put an end 
to selfishness. But it will be a bad day for Ireland if the 
Government will not only approve of shams in building, 


but will construct examples which. 


would be ing 
whited sepulchres. Sao er 


In the competition for a women’s hospital at 
| sixty two sets of plans were submitted. ~Accordir h 
assessor, Mr. G. T. Hine, there «was much merit in th 
designs, and_ they were generally in accordance with th 
conditions. ‘The first: premium has been awarded to 
Denman, of Clifton Terrace, Brighton, and the sect 
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GEORGE ELior says that “GoErHr’s house in We 
is much more important-looking than ScHILumR’s abc 
“but to English ‘eyes far from beiag the palatial residenc 
iption ‘Germa 


the house is not proportionately spacious and elegan 
It is to be regretted that a large sum offered for this 
by the German Diet was refused by the GoETHE family, i 
the hop-, it is said, of obtaining a still larger sum from that | 
mythical English Croesus-—always ready to turn fabulous | 
sums ‘into dead capital—who haunts the imagination of 
continental people.” GorTHE went to Weimar when 
young man on the invitation of the Grand Duke, who 

served as a Privy Councillor. He ogeupied the house a 
tenant for seven years, and afterwards he purchased 
interest. in it from an army doctor who was the own 
GoETHE’s reputation extended: ‘beyond the limits o 
Europe and indeed he once. complained that he 
gained nothing‘ from the ° Chinese ‘ artists’ representing | 
scenes from “ Werther” on their pottery. One result was | 
that strangers used to consider it was necessary to mak 

pilgrimage to Weimar so as to have an opportunity of an inter 
view withthe poet. Heborethe infliction more patiently th 
would: the majority of persons... But- GOkTHE was a m 
who believed it was indispensable to enjoy privacy when-» 
ever he desired. “His own roams, therefore, were at the 
back ‘of the house, and he set nae value on the garden, — 
in which ‘he could. walk, think and experiment. Accordingly 


it is supposed he had a wall. erected in order that he might 
be free from observation. The local authorities, for sot 
reason which is not very clear, have now decided to remove 
the wall. The Grand Duke, as protector of the Goethe | 
Museum, can, it is believed, exercise authority and prevent — 
the removal, but does not seem disposed to interfere. i 
attempt has ‘therefore been: made to obtain as ft 
admirers of GOETHE as possible to protest against the | 
vandalism. It is not easy to arouse Germans, especially . 
a time when foreign trade is in jeopardy, but the agitatio 

is increasing, and the proposal is now looked on as if 
were a sacrilege, for GorTHe’s house is still considered by 
enthusiasts as if it were a temple. In England we have | 
had a sorrowful experience of “improvements,” but 
Weimar the reasons are ‘insufficient for destroying t 
character of a residence which will possess interest for othe 
besides Germans as long as the materials of the house al 
wall hold together. 3 


ILLUSTRATIONS. , . ie 
CATHEDRAL SERIES.EXETRE: CHANCEL, “AND SCREEN TO 


NORTH AISLE, Reet 
COWLEY MANOR._THE HALL. © 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, CROYDON. .,° | 


FIREPLACE TO BILLIARD-ROOM TO HOUSE AT WOLVES 
NEWTON. 


NESIGN FOR A HOUSE AT CUDHAM, KENT. 
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: APPLIED’ ART SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


“NE of the witnesses before the departmental committee of 
the Board of Manufactures was Sir R.. Rowand 


he Chairman : You have been kind enough to prepare a 
ainent for us with regard to the Applied Art School in 
jiourgh, and we shall be very glad to hear your views 
ups it' would be more convenient if 
manguage rather than answering the questions. I think 
e)atter dates back from about 1889 ?—Yes, 

“1¢ citizens then formed themselves into a committee with 
sew of establishing a school in Edinburgh, and from that 
nou will be able to tell us the history ?—From that time we 
y zone on, and I am glad to say we have gone on from good 
t ter, and really we are in a very healthy condition just now. 
y upils are all doing very well, and are all very enthusiastic 
dvery industrious. Our only fault is that we have not 
9|h money and not enough space. The printed statement 
i embodies a good deal of what I would say to you 
ty.’ 

“as the history of this movement in Edinburgh ?—At 
ne this school was started, of course art was under the 

f ation of South Kensington. Those who took this matter 
i not like that system They thought it was injurious, 
it ere was a want of elasticity about it, that it did not go 
e to the heart of things, that it was more a system of pro- 
stn of drawings instead of drawings as the means to 
zr end, that the system of payment by results which 
vled then was a very injurious one, and that the teaching 
3 ot Sufficiently practical, inasmuch as it did not bring the 
dts into contact with old work of every kind. We have 
mhe very first looked upon that as the most important 
i: in our teaching, bringing the students into contact with 
\ks, so that they can see the thing—not looking at a 
eof paper and seeing a thing drawn uponit, but looking at 

ng itself, and taught to measure it, analyse it, and under- 
3 this was done and that was done, and so on. That 
jen the chief feature of our teaching, and we say it has 
ded splendid results. I have no doubt. I speak more as 
ethitect than anything else. If you ask any architect 
‘nding, he will tell you’ that all his learning has 
rom a careful study of old work. Of course, we had no 
uneans to carry on a school of that kind, and we came to 
fard of Manufactures and asked their aid, and they gave 
Vy encouragement except money, as they had not got it. 
y ffered us accommodation here, and they also offered to 
» share in the management of the school, which we at 
e scepted, because we thought it a very good thing to have 
dein a matter of this kind They laid it down that we 
taise money. Well, we put our hands in our pockets, 
ta people to do the same thing, and we raised a 


°) 


si:rable sum of money. Then the Board said, Well, that 
¢ and we will do now what we can for you. They then 
to the Secretary for Scotland, then the Marquess of 
ja, and he was very sympathetic about the matter, and gave 
(sent to the Board taking up this work and going on with it. 
nie town aboutthattime got theresidue grant, and weapplied 
i, explained our case to them, and they were very good 
to us. They gave us 1,000/., which they renewed for 
t years. Then I am sorry to say the town began to get into 
, ad the treasurer laid his hands on every penny he could, 
gradually clipped our allowance until he wittled it all 
y Fortunately we had a reserve fund. Along with Mr. 
{ was successful in inducing the trustees of the late Earl 
Cy, who left a large sum of money for various purposes 
€listributed by his trustees, after explaining the whole 
3) them, to come to the conclusion that it was worthy of 
ugement, and they gave us 1,500/, Then a friend of 
Edinburgh gave 5oo/. and Mr. M‘Ewan, the member 
‘lament, 250/, and a number of others gave various 
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you gave them in your: 


1's, So that we had a good substantial sum to go on with. 
1 € opened a school, and we set out with the intention of 
Iving teachers who were engaged in the work they pro- 
10 teach, because we felt that they were in touch with 
tide world and with the requirements of trade, and so 
€ have carried that on ever since, and we believe the 
tas been a very good one. At. that time we made the 
(um extend over four years That went on very 
!, and then we thought we would lengthen it. We 
t five years, so as to coincide with the usual 
_ apprenticeship, and we have always tried to get 
ven just beginning their apprenticeship, and _ their 
: ceship and the teaching of the school go on together, 

very important feature in our school js this, that we 
em all the time. Take any other school—take the 
\Natt school, for example ; they have at the start 100 
Svut they melt away and they never see them again. 
me for a year or two’s time and disappear. Perhaps 
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150 will begin, and they will finish off with five-and-twenty, 
and even less than that. Now, we keep our students ‘all the 
time, and unless you can do that in an art school, I don’t see 
what good you can do. Then we have also had some very 
good inducements for them ‘to remain with us. , We have’got 
bursaries for them, although small in amount... That is a thing 
to look forward to Any young man who can carty off a 
bursary carries off what will help him all through his life. He 
has only to produce the Certificate or diploma:of our school if 
he goes to an Office to be taken on. I have frequently heard 
from people in London, architects in London,“ We snap up 
everybody you can send us, because they get sucha thoroughly 
good grounding in a practical way.” 

That is one of the reasons you are able to keep the pupils 
better ?—Undoubtedly. We won’t take a pupil unless he 
declares he will stay five years with us. 

Does it come to this, that your curriculum is a longer curri- 
culum than the Heriot-Watt’s ‘—Yes, I should say the Heriot- 
Watt curriculum is only three years at the outside. » 

Is that what. you mean when you say you keep them 
longer ?—For example, in the Heriot-Watt College there are 
197 pupils in for what is called building construction and archi- 
tecture. The course of the class is for three years. .They 
start with 197 and finish with twenty-six. Then for ornamental 
design, the course lasts two years. They start with fifty-five and 
finish off with one Only one applies for a certificate. Then here 
is another statement that might be of interest to you, and that 
is that the total course of architecture, building construction, 
ornamentation and design, perspective and modelling, in hours 
is 824, equal to one year and three-quarters of our school. 

Are they all the same age and the same class of pupils ?>— 
Oh, well, I don’t know about that. These figures are taken 
from their own printed statistics. 

Are you really comparing like with like >—I am comparing 
what professes to be like teaching with like teaching, The 
individuals may be younger ; I don’t know. 

At what sort of age do the pupils commence your classes? 
—Fifteen and sixteen 

It would be fair to assume that those attending the Heriot- 
Watt course would be a good deal younger than that ?>—No, I 
don’t think so. I understand under the Factory Act that no 
one can become an apprentice under fourteen. He cannot 
enter into any contract of apprenticeship under fourteen, and a 
great many don’t begin until later. 

Might those figures you gave of children disappearing from 
those classes and not finishing possibly mean that the children 
were being educated at the Heriot-Watt College and their 
parents removed from Edinburgh and took their children with 
them?—That might account for a certain number, because 
workmen move about a good deal, but I refer to the education 
they offer to architects and designers generally They are not 
likely to move about so much as a lad learning engineering or 
some handicraft 

The two schools are teaching the same thing. That isa 


fair comparison ?—-No, they are nominally teaching the same 


thing, but they don’t teach it in the way we teach it. 
so practical as ours. 

I don’t mean the system—I mean what they are offering to 
do for the pupils ?—I admit there is a certain amount of over- 
lapping of ours. For example, the school upstairs overlaps, 
but we want to get rid of all that. 

Your argument about the attendance and the way you keep 
your pupils comes to this, that the whole time the pupil is with 
you he is learning more and more and acquiring valuable 
knowledge ?—Yes. 

And after he has been for a time under the curriculum of 
the Heriot-Watt tuition he begins to doubt that and finally 
disappears ?—There must be a good deal in that. That is my 
contention In. my statement I say, “Great importance is 
attached to bringing the students into actual contact with old 
work of every kind, and for this purpose the students are 
divided into sections according to their state of advancement, 
each under a responsible teacher, and places and buildings 
within a reasonable distance of Edinburgh are visited every 
Saturday afternoon, and the time is spent in carefully measuring 
and drawing whatever is of art interest.” That is a very popular 
work with the students, and wakens them up in a way nothing 
else does, 

The result is that your diploma or certificate enables them 
to get work at once when they leave you ?—The moment they 
leave us they are certain to get good employment. Then I 
give you also a statement regarding a very important work we 
have undertaken, and that is a national art survey of Scotland. 
Two of our bursars hold a bursary for one year, and they leave 
an office and devote their whole time to this work of measuring 
and drawing, illustrating-work of all kinds, and we are now 
accumulating a collection of drawings that is absolutely unique, 
and which is very valuable and open for consultation for any- 
one. Now, it is not merely a collection of stone buildings, 
but we go into everything—metalwork, woodwork and decora- 
tivework. We have got a most interesting and valuable 


It is not 
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collection of old furniture from many places, and our drawings { 


of plasterwork are simply unrivalled anywhere. = = 
You'are combining the best instructions with the accumu- 
tion of a very valuable lot of material?—Yes, ‘Then we also | 
give bursaries, which enable students for four months to go | 
anywhere they like, subject to the approval of the committee, 
and they have to send in their drawings to the committee after 
the end of two months. Then, if the committee are: satisfied 
that they have been working well, the other half of the 


bursary is paid, and at the end of .that time they send all 
their drawings in’ and they are exhibited. That is having a 
_ marvellous influence on young men. Then we _ have 
accumulated a very considerable amount of property. Our 
assets are valued at 5,000/, and it is our absolute property ; 
and as the town has somewhat deserted us, we are very anxious 


to get on to a permanent footing, and our desire has been 
always, as I say in my statement, to have “one central School 
of Art in Edinburgh, as the present system of separate schools 
leads toa dissipation of energy and resources, and they—the 
committee—feel that the visit to Edinburgh of the parliamen- 
tary committee to inquire into the administration and duties of 
the Board of Manufactures is a favourable opportunity to con- 
sider the possible development of that part of the Board’s duties 
which deals with art teaching, and so bring about the creation 
of a comprehensive art school in the city of Edinburgh. Ifthe 
parliamentary committee see their way to recommend this, all 
monetary difficulties would probably disappear. The combined 
assets for art teaching of the Board of Manufactures and the 
Applied Art School, probably worth 10,000/,, would be at once 
available for the equipment of the school. If the Board of 
Manufactures were relieved of the expense of maintaining the 
buildings now in their custody, by means of a separate grant 
for this purpose, and the funds derived from the ‘equivalent’ 
granted at the time of the Union in 1707 for the improvement 
of manufactures, &c., and afterwards devoted by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the establishment of an Academy of Design, which 
continued up to 1859 under the exclusive management of the 
Board, be again made available for an art school, the Scottish 
Education Department would, it is understood, when satisfied 
that the school was organised on a proper basis, give a sub- 
stantial sum. These two amounts, with a contribution from 
the town and the school fees, would be sufficient to meet the 
wants of a really good school. Elementary drawing is at pre- 
sent taught at the Board and other public schools, and its 
development, in so far as necessary for the complete education 
of a mechanical or electrical engineer, and all who are engaged 
in scientific or technical pursuits, can and should be provided 
for in the Heriot-Watt College.” There isa natural and dis- 
tinct line of division between the two. No engineer or 
scientific man can be said to be completely educated unless he 
can draw. He must be able to understand a plan and section. 
He must be able to draw diagrams of all kinds, and he must 
be able to draw a certain amount of freehand also, so that 
there is a clear dividing line, and that ought to be taught at 
the Heriot-Watt ; but beyond that, I think, and those who are 
along with me believe, they should not go. In my statement I 
go on to say :—‘*The School of Art which we wish to see 
established should be a comprehensive one, providing all that 
education can give to the picture and decorative painter, and 
all whose work calls in the aid of art ; and, in the management 
of this school, representatives of the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture and the applied arts should. be 
called in to act along with a committee of the Board 
of Manufactures, as is at present done in the case of 
the Applied Art School. This school should also have a 
section devoted to the teaching of those who wish to carry on 
and develop their art training, but who do not require or intend 
to follow any occupation necessitating the application of art 
Provided elementary teaching is excluded from the course of 


study, the present building of the Royal Institution, with some 
slight alterations, contains ample accommodation for a large 
and complete art school.” 

You have plenty of room here ?—I think so. Of course, 
the art school could not blossom out into a great establishment 
all at once. It would take time to grow, but there is ample 
room here, provided the two schools were combined into one 
art school. 

You mean that the present School of Art in this building 
should cease to exist in its present form and your School of 
Applied Art should be absorbed in this larger school you desire 
to establish ?—That is so; we desire that there should be only 
one school of art here, and that the existing schools should be 
amalgamated, and there is no doubt there would be a consider- 
able economy in that. j 

What body manages the Applied Art School at present, 
and how is it done?—It consists, I think, of about one dozen 
men—one or two architects, one or two silversmiths, one or 
two furniture people, decorators and bookbinders and myself 
That is the committee. Then they act along with a committee 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Did you originate this scheme that you are describing to 


us, or did this body originate it?—Well, I may say 
great extent, the originator, but at the same time j 
all doue in consultation with this body. . . ~~ 
But still it is an unusual and more logical and d 
than any other that I know. Upon whom does the 
of that idea depend? Was it the committee ?—I sup 
entitled to take a large share of the credit for the who 
and I have worked at it since the commencement te 
ago. I have taken the burden on my own shoulde 
first, we tried to get someone to take the lead int 
but we found that we could not afford the salary 
keep a really good man, and rather than see the 
down, I took on the burden of it, and continue to do so, 
by my doing so that we have been enabled to acquir 
property. We have got a valuable library now and 
collection of casts. "We could not have afforded to | 
were we paying several hundred pounds a year to someon 
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What machinery do you propose, supposing y 
were adhered to, in case of this amalgamation you sug 
Somebody would have to be found to take a Ie 2 
matter, because it would come to be a much larger 
I have too many other things to attend to to tak 
thing as that; but a man should: be: found who is 
organiser, and under him should be teache: 
teachers of the kind that we have—all engaged 
they profess to teach, and a committee of visitors 
associated with the Board of: Trustees, just as we ar 
present. 

But under that committee you think there o 
director or manager who would insure continuity and pn 
control over the whole organisation ?—Yes. as 

Have you any idea what kind of salary would be req 
You have directed this school without salary ?—I ha 
so without fee or reward. As I say, they could never }| 
accumulated this property if I had not; but all that canna 
on for ever. You require to pay a good salary to a 
I do not know if you would get one much under 4o00/, o 
He would have to be a man who makes that his life work, 

He would give up his whole time ?—He would have to }) 
up his whole time, and 400/, or 500/. is not too much 
forward to for his life work, but I would say that the te. 
should not be permanent. I would only keep the 
for a certain number of years. I believe if you 
would have far more vitality and life in the school. 

Do you mean that you would hang dismissal 
heads, or only keep them for a number of years ?—The: 
come on that understanding. You could get very goo 
who would be following out their own life work, anc 
same time do a few hours’ work in teaching. B 
changes you would keep up a flow of fresh blood and 
in the school, but I think the head of the school woul 
be permanent. 

For what kind of subjects would you have these’ 
teachers? I mean, how far would you go into t 
technical part?—I say in my statement, “ Represen 
the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, and 
arts should be called in.” Painting from the lif 
teaching can do for painters, would be included. I 
that certain members of the Royal Scottish Acade 
have a voice in the matter. Probably if they have any 
able figure-painter he could take an interest in the li 
At any rate, I think it would be only fair to give t 
Scottish Academy a representation on this Board 
teaching in the art of architecture and all its varied ran 
tions, you would always be able to get one or 
architects. Then I would like to see bookbindin. 
graphy introduced. We tried bookbinding, but I ar 
say it collapsed, not through our fault, but the Union 
when they were getting on very well. We had al 
with tools and everything, and it was astonishing 
did, and all of them are now in London getting goo 
ment. , 

Why did the Union interfere there 7—I suppose th' 
to reduce everyone to a dead level of mediocrity _ 

Were the men you employed working over Uni 
No ; they could not be said to be working over U 
because they were not working for hire. 

How did they stop them?—The moral pres 
Union. ie 
How was it exercised?—By boycotting so far, ane 
them know that that sort of thing must not be don 
would just be raising up a class of men who might 
snap their fingers at the Union. ; 

You mean, to produce a better class of work than he 
could produce ?—Yes. ea 

Did they actually communicate with you?—No. 

Is it only a general impression which you have 
subject ?—The story comes to me from a bookbinde 
one of our committee, saying that the Union brough 
on them not to remain at this school. 

And had the bookbinder in his employment bo 
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;aschool ?—I am not prepared to say to what extent their 
ci1 went, but the story given to me was that the Union 
g pressure to bear on them not to go on with the work. ' 
7¢ had a practical bookbinder as teacher ?—Yes. 

any coercion put on him ?--I have no doubt there was, 
not prepared to define the coercion. I give you the 
at as given to me by the bookbinder, who said that the 
rrought pressure to bear upon them. 

1 did not come —They did not come. 

yt size of class had you ?—About eight, 

j they all go away :—Yes. 

re they finished their curriculum ?—Yes; well, you 
y{ou cam scarcely say a curriculum, because we started 
¢n experiment. The bookbinding class was not under 
ai2 rules and regulations as the others. 

t is your idea of the governing body of this new school 
‘u desire to establish ‘—The governing body would be 
td of Manufactures and a body of outsiders engaged in 
astrial arts, including painters, sculptors, architects, 
bders and silversmiths, 

‘to be selected ?>—Well, it is pretty well known in the 
yo are the best men for a thing of that kind. 

} ur idea that the School of Applied Art should be 
H into that ?—Certainly. 


icid those who are the governing body on the School of 
D 


e ae continue to be on the governing body of the new 
chool ?—Certainly. 

you would have representatives from) thej Board of 
if:tures ?—Yes. 

a yell you have any other representatives on ?—I don’t 
. I don’t quite see’ what other representatives we 
i quire. We want people interested practically in the 


would they be appointed ?—Well, I would say that 
snt committee had better jist continue. 

a¢supposing you continue, how do you fill up your death 
cs —By consultation among the members, as we have 
done. 

y lection ?—By selection. Last year we had a death of 
four members, and we talked the matter over and 
fice so-and-so would be a very good man, and got him 
1. 


) UU propose that this new enlarged committee should 
nits own members ?—Yes ; I think it would be be tter, 
sivho else could appoint ? 
night say the Secretary for Scotland ?—Let the Secre- 
f tate listen to this Board. The Board might put some 
fore him. 
i¢ would recommend whom to appoint ?—Yes. 

p»sing you have this competent manager of the whole 
ich you propose to appoint, why do you want this very 
ird?—Then the manager would have it all his own 


) wouldn’t the present Board be sufficient to prevent 
ut I understood you to say just now, what was the 
t controlling body if you have this man ? 
, understood you to say that you wanted to increase 
ent Board very much?—No; I think the Board 
bienough as it is. What I would say would be that the 
itioard should appoint a committee of their number to 
Fually with art education, and that committee of the 
( Trustees would be aided by this outside committee, 
lhink would give great confidence to the public, and 
‘only do that, but would bring to bear upon the work 
{1001 an amount of practical intelligence and know- 
ohe wants of such a school which the members of the 
(themselves could not supply. 
* this outside Board be sort of assessors to the present 
ithe management of this school ?—Very much as it is 
if As far as the Applied Art School is concerned, we 
(ry well and derive the greatest help from members of 
| who have acted on the committee of this school. I 
tw if it would be a good thing to have only practical 
lal men managing it. I think it would be a very 
thing to have a certain element of cultured people 
not directly connected with any particular art. For 
ite hand this school over to a body composed exclu- 
ainters or architects would never work. 
contention is that the plan of amalgamating the 
ha certain number of representatives of professions 
is has been successful ’—Yes, eminently successful, I 
T don’t think anything better could be devised than 
thave the old tradition of this place, and you must 
tise that the Board of Manufactures did a great deal 
| their day, and they started and carried on the only 
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Would such a school as you sketch out, if established here, 
be sufficiently different from-the school. in Glasgow or any 
other school in Glasgow to justify the expenditure of national 
funds upon it, as apart from local funds ?’—Well, what I hold is 
that the money granted to the Board of Manufactures was 
given for art teaching. It has, I hold, been granted by Govern- 
ment for that purpose, but some people think it has drifted in 
other directions, wholly or in part. 1 have a very curious ' 
statement before me, an extract from “ Brydall’s History of 
Art in Scotland, 1889,” page 143, in which it is stated that out 
of the proceeds of the forfeited estates there was a sum of 
money given “definitely for the purpose of establishing an 
academy of design in order to promote the taste among the 
workmen and youth of both sexes in Scotland, hence known as, 
the Trustees’ Academy.” That is the public statement by 
him. In any case, the funds of the Board at one time were 
unquestionably destined to an art school, and what I say is 
continue that, only amplify it, and bring it into line with the 
wants and requirements of the present day. 

Supposing there were art schools of the kind you sketch 
existing already in other parts of Scotland, the school esta- 
blished here would really be only of advantage to the district of 
Edinburgh, and the money devoted would be absolutely public 
taoney ‘—Glasgow has a very good school, Dundee has a 
pretty good school, and Aberdeen is getting a good school, 
but on the other hand, why should you take away the money 
that has been already granted for that purpose? If you were 
to ask me if I would go to the Government for a fresh grant 
for a school of art, I say that I don’t see upon what grounds I 
could do so, because other towns would be entitled to do the 
same. I can scarcely think that the people in Scotland will 
object to the money that was voted 100 years ago for this art 
school being still continued. I don’tthink so. I don’t think the 
people in Glasgow are jealous of us in that way. 

What are your financial proposals? Is what you propose 
this, that for this enlarged, school of art in the future there 
should be devoted the 2,000/. a year under the Treaty of Union, 
and all the accumulated funds at present in the hands of the 
Board of Manufactures from that fund?—I would not go that 
length ; no. ‘Supposing that you could devote, say, I,500/ , 
then I am led to believe that the Education Department, if 
they were satisfied that this school of art were a really good 
one, and properly organised, would give a substantial amount. 
Very well, then, on the back of that, I do not think the town 
could refuse to give us a grant. Then you would have the 
school fees, and with that total amount we could run a first- 
rate art school here. 

That is a much more practical financial proposal than what 
is on the paper here ?—Perhaps I should have limited it, but | 
never thought of impounding all the resources of the Board for 
an art school, That was not in my mind. 

Of course, if you concede that this school could be worked 
on an expenditure by the Board of Manufactures of 1,5co/. a 
year, and they are to discontinue the existing school of art, 
upon which they pay 1,oco/. a year, there is some pos- 
sibility of that'sum of money being supplied; but on reading 
your statement in the paper it seemed to me almost an 
impracticable one. In your statement you say, “These two 
amounts, with a contribution from the town.” Ido not know 


lesign in the kingdom for many years, and did a lot of 


1 know anything about the other art schoo in other 
f>otland ?—You have a very excellent art school in 
and they copy us occasionally. I know the head- 
'( know he has adopted some of our ways. 


what ground you have for believing that you will get a 
contribution from the town or from the Scottish Education 
Department ?—The Scottish Education Department have said 
that they are willing to support a central school of art, and the 
town has said practically the same thing. 

Such a school of art as you set forth here ?—Yes. : 

Do I understand that your idea is practically the assumption 
and somewhat wider extension of the School of Applied Art at 
present in this institution ?—Yes. ; 

It does not come to much more than that >—No, it does not 
come to more than that, It means a school where everyone 
from the picture painter down to the bookbinder or the printer 
could obtain an art education. ‘ ‘ 

It largely would be a technical school?—Not technical in 
the sense of working very much with materials, because it could 
never do very much in that way. piss! on 

But still it would be largely a school for giving art training 
to workmen who designed to go into certain forms of employ- 
ment ?—Yes, we could take in any man who really showed any 
ability in that way. 

Is that the sort of art school that is at present apparently 
demanded to be furnished by the Board of Manufactures, or by 
some similar body ?—I think that is the school the public want. 

We have certainly had evidence laid before us showing us 
that it is rather a school in which the man who intended to be 
a painter or a sculptor could get instruction which at present 
he can only get in London or Paris ?—After all, painting is only 
an item in art ; it is not the beginning and end, and Edinburgh 
can never in our day become a centre for advanced students of 
painting and sculpture ; they will always go to the great art 
centres of Europe. 

You do not mean to include that in your scheme ?—Certainly, 
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I would include all the teaching that is given to painters in 
Edinburgh at the present moment. , 

| Anything further ?—Well, I do not know. For example, 
they have no costume class here. That would bea very valuable 
addition. ets 

Your new school of art would be, as Sir John Stirling-Max- 
well has suggested, somewhat upon the same lines as that in 
Glasgow ?—I am afraid all art schools must be more or less 
alike. a : 

_- Do you expect pupils to come to you prepared ?—I certainly 
would think it a waste of resources to teach elementary drawing 
They would get that elsewhere. D 

Do you think that all elementary work should be learnt in 
Board schools or other elementary schools ?>—Yes. 

And that they should know that when they come to you ?— 
Yes. . It would bea waste of time altogether to teach elementary 
drawing. | 3. 

Would you propose to get the co-operation of the Heriot- 
Watt Governors ?—No, decidedly not. 

. Why ?—Because they could not give us any co-operation. 
The Heriot-Watt College was never intended to be an art 
school. and was not organised on such a footing, and what 
could they do for art? I cannot imagine anything. If any 
young man at their school develops any decided art tendencies 
all that he has got to do is to come here The constitution of 
their Trust would exclude the influences which we hold to be 
essential to a living and progressing art school. 

Are they not largely developing their art classes ?—By 
accident more than anything else they have done a good deal, 
but the Heriot-Watt; school was never intended as an art 
school, and they have not the organisation They have not 
the means. For,instance, in my statement I say that the 
equipment of the art school here is worth about, 10,0007, A 
really first-class art school would require that Are the Heriot- 
Watt to start afresh school, beginning at the beginning and 
laying out all those thousands? This is a going concern. 

” The trustees of the Heriot-Watt College are not prevented 
by their Act from starting any such thing?—No, I don’t sup- 
pose so. 

And they are an institution whose funds are increasing by 
leaps and bounds every year by an increase in property ?—You 
know some time ago we were told that the Board were afraid 
they could no nothing more for us, that there were impending 
changes coming on, and that the Education Department: 
wanted the Art School to go over to the Heriot-Watt... We 
said to. the Heriot-Watt, ‘“‘Cannot we come to some kind of 
arrangement and we will hand over all our assets, provided 
you will carry on and-develop the teaching we have begun and 
worked successfully?” It turned out they had not. a penny. 
They were poorer than ourselves. They are in debt. They 
never responded to that invitation. 

Have they not laid out a large sum this last year in build- 
ings for a new school ?—I don’t know the history of that. 

It surely would be a mistake to have two schools practically 
doing the same work ?—I think so. 

Would there be much taught in your school that the 
Heriot-Watt College, at any rate, does not profess to teach ?— 
They don’t profess to bring their students into contact with old 
work as we do, and which we hold to be the life and essence of 
our school , And}then there is the fact that we keep our 
students ; we don’t take a student unless he will declare that 
he is going toremain with us all that time. You cannot have 
that at the Heriot-Watt. . 

Why not ?—I maintain that the merit of our school is that 
we keep the students for five years, and we also claim that our 
teaching is of a much more practical nature than they can 
give at the Heriot-Watt. Of course, if they choose to start all 
our methods, you might say they are doing the very same as 
we are doing ‘They may do that. I maintain that our school 
has developed a system of teaching which is not in vogue to 
the full extent anywhere else, and it is a very practical way of 
teaching. I don’t know if you have looked at this document, 
where a deputation came from Manchester to inspect what we 
are doing. 
them everything Their declaration was this :—This is the 
very thing we have been looking for; we have been to the 
other schools, but here is the very thing we want. Then you 
see what Mr Anning Bell, sent down by the Scotch Education 
Department to inspect our school, says. He gives us the very 
highest character.. Then this work which we are doing in what 
we call the National Art Survey is not merely the making of a 
collection of drawings, but it is the work of making that 
collection of drawings which has such a powerful educational 
effect on the students. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its fourth 
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I remember meeting the deputation and showing - 


ordinary meeting of the fifty-sixth session in the Library of the |, 


Law Society, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool, on Monday next, 
the 7th inst , when a paper will be read by Miss Ethel Charles, 
ARILB.A, entitled “ Reflections on Architecture.” 


| 


‘address Mr. George Higgins, C.E., suggested so 
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7 A MODEL CITY. 
le is not unusual at the present time to hear men w 
» stand the subject expressing regret that Si 
Wren’s plan for rebuilding London after the fire of 1 
carried out. Apparently the principal obstacle was 
culty of raising sufficient money at a time when the 
of the army and navy were considerable. About 130 
wards there was another chance of laying out a city 
determined plan, which some compared to a gridiron, 
political capital of the United States was under considers 
According to the marginal explanation on his pla 
Peter Charles 1’Enfant, the principle he adopt 

follows :— ~ 
' 1. The position for the different grand edifices, 
several grand squares or areas of different shapes, as the 
laid’ down, were first determined on the most advantag) 
ground, commanding the most extensive prospects, anc} 
better susceptible of such improvements as the various in} 
of the several objects may require, , 
2, Drives.or avenues, of direct communication, | 
devised to connect the separate and most distant ob 
the principal, and to preserve through the whole a rec 
of sight ; at the same time, attention has been paid to the 
ing of those leading avenues, over the most favourable gr 
for prospect and convenience. {phe 


»3.. North and south lines, intersected, by others runnin 
east and west, make distribution of the city into str 
squares) &¢., and these lines have been so combined as to 
at certain given points with those divergent avenues, so 
form on the spaces “ first determined ” the different squat 
areas, which are all proportional in magnitude to the 
of avenues leading’to them ~ j » of ved ie 

_The neglect to realise the proposals of L’Enfa 
been advantageous, and efforts are now being’ made 
that in future there will be more attention given to the line 
streets and,open spaces.. The project of the construyctic 
Federal capital for Australia gave occasion for holdi 
Congress of Engineers, Architects and Suryeyors in Melbon 
in May 1901. The report of the proceedings ha only. 
been issued., At the time the’ site for ‘ the ‘propose ¢ 
was not detérmined; and indeed it is doubtful whe 
one discovered by: the ‘Commissioners appointe: 
purpose, will receive the approval of the Commonw 
the Congress at Melbourne could do was to sugge 
selecting a:site care should be given to the possibili 
abundant water supply, having regard to prospect 
ments for water and sanitary services, creation 
lakes, maintenance of public gardens, fountains, &c. 
climatic conditions, physical suitability and centrality of 
tion,’ points which were not likely to be overlooked by 
mission of scientific or business men. With more 
was suggested “that the Federal capital should bel 
the most perfect manner possible, and that, to 
mistakes made in many cities of spoiling the plan 
existing buildings, it is desirable that in any site 0 
obstructions’ be removed that would in any way pr 
adoption of the most perfect design.” In other 1 
engineers, architects, surveyors and allied profess 
to have the clearest field for their operations. | : 

The laying out of a city in the seventeenth or él 
century was’ a’ simple operation if compared with © 
become necessary in the twentieth century In his ins 
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subjects which deserved to be treated at the conf 
the laying-out of the new city, with a view to facil 
and drainage, as well as the attainment of a pleasing 
ance, and promoting health; the arrangement of bre 
spaces, and the methods of planting parks and ‘public 
the most suitable widths of streets and footwalks; 
diminishing congestion of traffic at street crossings 
of pavement best adapted to prevent the formation of 
mud, or, if the formation of dust and mud cannot be 
prevented, then the best ways of laying the dust and ¢ 
the ‘mud; regulations as to lanes and byways; © 
of various systems of tramways; the means for 
frequently removing refuse and waste matters, includ 
and for satisfactorily disposing of such refuse, and f 
ing the formation ot smoke as far as possible ; the questo! 
procurirg abundant supplies of pure water, not 
domestic . purposes, but - also. for fire-extinction ane 
watering ; schemes for architectural adornment, ant 
tions for the prevention of a too glaring want of harmo 
proportion in the various buildings, without, of course 


ajng individual taste; .the choice of suitable, building 
Is ; precautions for fireproofing houses ; regulations for 
ing houses from being too much crowded together, such 
lj ons, for instance, as will prevent houses being so erected 
tur occupants have to live, during the Hours of daylight, in 
ighted by artificial means, a condition’ of things which 
fot to have place in a city where the ground remains 
o|perty of the Government ; regulations also as to: the 
ijion of all buildings, and for providing ample means cf 
n cases of panic ; devices for equalising temperature in 
‘especially hospitals, so that warmth can be supplied 
? Ha ieources in winter, and a cool air service provided 
ner by some such means as liquefied air; again, the 
hWgas and electricity, both for lighting and for power ; 
én for laying wires and pipes underground in suitable, 
ile conduits ; questions of:street verandahs v. awnings ; 
«for permanently fixing the boundaries of blocks of land ; 
{2 important question of housing temporarily the armies 
nen who will be employed in building the city ; these, 
ry other important subjects, may well form topics for 
gon at this and at subsequent conferences 

mpared with so vast a programme the proposals which 
tated at the Congress must appear as no more than 
t dications of what was required The first paper was 
ti. McDowall, the surveyor-general of Queensland, and 
10 “Standard Marks of Reference for the direction of 
i Line of Streets” It is well to remember that in 
~a, as in the East, water is prized, and hence the im- 
r2 attached to fountains as public monuments. Mr. 
all suggested that a highly ornamented drinking foun- 
siuld form the central standard mark of reference, so 
| eodolite could be set over the centre and plumbed over 
tence mark below the surface of the street, with less 
}untains in each of the radiating streets. They might 
pied if desired. 

rR. H. Broadhurst read a paper on the laying out of the 
si the new capital. He said :— 

In designing the streets there are several points that I 
ould be borne in mind. The first one is that long 
in lines of street in the direction of prevailing winds are 
lly pervaded with'clouds of dust, and should therefore 
ped even-at considerable cost ' Another is that there 
jigreat disadvantages to streets running east and west, 
sbeing that the high buildings on the north side throw 
<w across the street, and in winter this prevents the 
ys from drying it satisfactorily, lightly constructed 
sften suffering seriously on this account if subjected to 
ery traffic; the other being that passengers travelling 
als in the early morning and westwards in the evening 
aed by the sun’s rays A third point is being urged 
2d more earnestly by the authorities on sanitation, and 
31e desirability of having sunshine in all the rooms of a 
eeeise It has-been stated that sunlight is a certain 
on to the germs of consumption, and that as long as 
eontinue to live in rooms in which the sun’s rays have 
li for two hours during the day they are absolutely safe 
tction by that deadly disease 

laese considerations point to the desirability of creating 
sunning at an angle of 45 degrees with the true 
i; for as the prevailing winds in Eastern Australia, 
/e capital will be situated, are north and south, they 
* r follow the course of a street running at these angles 
Osh to raise clouds’ of dust’ such as we used to have in 
tae and still have in some ‘of its suburbs. ‘ When the 
*$ are‘ parallel to the course of such a street he is too 
Ie the horizon for his’ rays to dazzle the passengers, 
ig the course of the day he shines fully on to every side 
cse built to face any street forming the angle indicated 
h true meridian. 

Nild adopt too feet as the width of the streets ; this, 
lwing plenty room for an immense traffic, is not too 
Cpedestrians ‘to cross from one side to the other, and 
sa good view of the architectural features of the 
1 abutting thereon. In residential portions I would 
eh the construction of any lanes, as they more 


| ble the expense of scavengering ; every description of 
is being continually thrown into them, which, if they 
Exist, would:be put into the rubbish bin At the rear in | 
© parts I would make lanes 20 feet’ wide, putting a 
ta on the title to prevent them being used as frontages. | 
‘amin allotment must be; fixed, as people, if given: a 
u, will build on anything that the house will stand on,-: 
ls of ventilation and everything else. .The Victorian 
1.ct lays: down 1,650 square feet as a minimum, but to 
appears to be. too ,small—it works out to 16 feet 
« by too feet . Now ventilation in a house built on a 
of 16 feet 6 inches cannot be otherwise than defective. 
mey an allotment of 25 feet by 125 feet is quite as 
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small,as should be permitted, This would allow for a single- 
fronted house and a cart entrance, the latter being a necessity 
owing to jthe absence of back lanes,. With a minimum depth 
of 125 feet it'will generally be possible to have the stable, if 
one is required, at a reasonable distance from the dwelling. 

In his paper on “A Twentieth-Century City,” Mr. J. F. 
Noble Anderson ‘sketched a site like that’ of Athens or 
Edinburgh, which probably would be difficult to acquire in. 
Australia :— | ; 

_. In the architecture (the term architecture is here used 
in its widest sense) of the city the two artistic essentials are 
the strong citadel, the.presence of which gives that sense of 
rest and security which is so essential to the happiness and the ~ 
health of the population, and the emporium which gives that 
sense of civic importance and self-respect which is essential to 
the proper health of. the commercial spirit. In most of our , 
nineteenth-century cities, more especially, those in Australia, 
it is the second element.alone which has been properly , 
developed. To secure the first element it is almost essential . 
that there should be in the precincts of the city some rocky or 
mountainous eminence. - In these hills (of which, using the . 
Hebrew simile, we may say, “from whence cometh our salvation”) 
are naturally placed the cathedrals and temples of justice, the 
Statues, monuments and record’ offices, and in the modern 
town, following the precedent of the later development of - 
the .Roman Empire, we -may place also our. public 
granaries, ,our service reservoirs for water supply, our 
fuel stores, and possibly stored electricity, liquid air 
and whatever- else can _be fitly: stored, so as to regulate those 
fluctuations in the current prices which have always proved so - 
detrimental to the interests of the public at large, and the 
monopoly of whose storage by the few has been the chief 
cause of the growth of? a wealthy idle class in the community. 
At the foot of this citadel the emporium should lie,.on as level 
land as can be obtained ; here the streets should be broad and 
straight, broken up with numerous open spaces which would 
be utilised for the growth of flowers, and in the larger squares, 
where there would be fountains and patches of grass for the 
disporting of the old ‘people ‘and children. | Outside this 
emporium, and within easy access of the citadel, would lie the 
larger recreation reserves of the public parks.: The great bulk 
of the population would of course reside in the emporium, only: 
the official ‘class and those having business in or around the 
citadel being provided with quarters in that select and guarded 
ward. Whereas in the emporium a wide discrimination would 
be given to individual taste in the selection of sites and styles 
for building warehouses and dwelling-houses, official regard 
being had mainly to such questions as the avecidance of shut- 
ting up the poorer quarters in’ back’slums, andthe provision: 
for ample daylight in-all dwellings'and the means of safety in 
all emergencies, in the citadel, on the other hand, the build- 
ings would be erected by the State, and should be in accordance 
with one artistic and predetermined mo/if. 

Mr. G. Sydney Jones in his paper insisted that the archi- 
tecture should be essentially Australian, but subservient to 
such conditions as the following — ; 

It should, I think, be insisted on that, without necessarily 
producing a dull monotony, some uniformity of. spirit of 
design should be compulsory. Nothing worries the eye more 
than in many of our modern cities to see maybe a Gothic front 
here, having perhaps on one side as a neighbour a Moorish 
design, and on the other a fantastic Renaissance front in 
cement. . Each kills the intended effect of its next door 
neighbour, and the combined effect is remote from pleasant to 
the passer-by. To avoid this the haphazard planking down of 
slavishly copied styles should be prevented. Otherwise we 
shall have in our city a magnificent variety instead of the 
varied magnificence which should be our aim. _ a 

The heights of buildings within certain street lines should b 
limited Who that knows New York or Chicago can admire 
the “sky-scrapers” (in themselves, no doubt, good) whose 
lines interfere with and largely dwarf buildings which are’ by 
no means insignificant ; in the vicinity of these “ sky-scrapers” 
the relative lines of nearly all buildings are spoilt.: In our 
Federal city this should be impossible 

- I should like to see it one of the building ‘conditions of the 
city that the main cornices and main string-moulds of. build- 
ings in street blocks, while not necessarily being of the same 
profile, should be at the same level The value of this, though 
perhaps seeming to some but a small thing,’is really. great. >If 
one has in one’s mind’s eye the extraordinarily eruptive and 
zigzag effect, and in consequence the disconnected and restless 
effect which emphasise so many of our modern street fronts, 
the dignity of a street block is impossible ‘under such circum- 
stances. I would not advocate the dull uniformity of a Regent’s 
Crescent, for instance, or that of the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, 
where long blocks are treated as in one: design ; but it is pos- 
sible to obtain connected and distinct dignity, at the same time 
retaining individuality in each building ‘by doing what I have 
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advocated. Instance as examples of what I mean, where good 
effect is gained even where two or three. buildings only which 
are adjacent are treated in this manner, the National Liberal 
Club and Whitehall Court in London (Thames Embankment 
front), as to large buildings, and in a smaller but equally 
effective manner, Heath’s shop in Oxford Street, London, and 
Duveen’s next door to it—the features of each separate 
building are distinct, and at the same time they. are connected, 
but not too prominently so, by the cornices and string-moulds 
being run through at the same level ; a series of connecting 
lines is thus obtained which very much helps the effect of each 
and of the two combined. 

I should like to see the side path arcade a compulsory 
feature in the streets, excepting in special instances. Who that 
knows Bologna, “the city of arcades,” and its arcaded street- 
ways, is not aware of the artistic value of such? In a hot 
climate like ours these are necessary from a utilitarian point of 
view. The Federal city should surely be free from such ugly 
effects as are produced by the ever-varying design and height 
of the iron-roofed, covered footpaths which offend the eye in 
all our State cities. .I would make it a building condition that 
all arcades, though in each street they might be distinct and 
might vary, should be substantial and necessarily part and 
parcel of the design they front. 

Another architect, Mr. Cyril Blacket, treated mainly of the 
building covenants to be adopted in the new city, and in their 
preparation he considered that architects, surveyors and 
engineers of Australian training and experience were best 
fitted to advise. 

Among the “ few suggestions” of Mr. G. C. Inskip, past- 
President of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, were 
the following :— 

The site should be convenient as 
and Sydney, in a healthy position, on 
picturesque surroundings, and one that can be easily sup- 
plied with water and easily drained. If on the bank of a 
flowing river so much the better. Any attempt to remodel an 
existing town would be unsatisfactory. The width of all streets 
and the height of all buildings should be regulated. Perhaps 


regards Melbourne 
high ground, with 
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straight streets would be best, but it would not be advisable to. 


have all straight; graceful curves might be given to some. 
No buildings except public buildings should exceed say 80 or 
85 feet in height. The public buildings should be grouped 
together and placed in a commanding position, and all should 
have large clear spaces in front of them, especially the railway 
stations. In these open spaces fountains should be placed in 
prominent positions, and drinking fountains for man and 
beast should also be placed in various parts of the city. 
Private houses should, as far as possible, be detached, 
with room to move round about them, letting in light 
and air. The housing of the working classes is a question not 
to be overlooked in the erection of the new city. The height 
of the buildings in each street should be regulated according 
to the width of the street. All very lofty buildings should 
stand by themselves, so that light and air would be obtained on 
all four sides, and so that proper means of escape in case 
of fire would be provided. By keeping the very lofty 


buildings separate and away from other buildings the 
appearance of the streets would not be destroyed as 
is the case in Melbourne. Tree-planting in the streets 


is of great importance in a climate like this, but the 
trees should not be planted too near the buildings, as they 
would shut out the light and air. In very wide streets the 
centre would perhaps be the better position for them. Open 
spaces should be provided in a systematic manner. The old 
fashioned mode of building squares with fenced-in gardens 
should not be followed, but all spaces should be left entirely 
open as is now being done in Victoria Parade, East Melbourne, 
laid down with grass and planted with shrubs and flowers. 
The public would soon become accustomed to this mode of 
laying out the ground and neither shrubs nor flowers would be 
destroyed The city should also be surrounded with woods, 
parks and recreation grounds. Kiosks of ornamental design 
for the sale of newspapers, &c., should be erected in all the 
principal streets, and comfortable seats should be provided for 
weary pedestrians. Public conveniences and lavatories, easily 
accessible, but not thrust into prominence, should also be pro- 
vided. Electric power should be supplied wherever possible, 
and coal should only be used where absolutely necessary. 
Factories should not be permitted within the city, but should 
be kept at a distance, and confined to one locality, so that the 
atmosphere of the city would not be polluted. All pipes for 
water, electric wires, &c., should be placed in subterranean 
passages, out of sight but easily accessible, and so prevent the 
roadways from being continually broken up as is now the case 
in most towns. Verandahs, lamp posts, &c, should all be 
erected under proper control. Advertising should not be per- 
mitted upon any public building or railways. 
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buildings close together; he said,.and you make la 
rise, but through telephones, ‘trams and good pav 
necessity for concentration is now, much less than 
While advocating a more liberal spacing of build 
Higgins said that “ to limit the height of any buildi 
enact that its height shall be at least so much, would 
with industry, seeing that the purposes for which bui! 
required determine their heights and shapes,” and hei 
of opinion that it would greatly impede advanceme: 
of designing buildings to prescribe any fixed style 
ture whatever. : Re! 

The director of the National Gallery, Mr. L. Bernard F}) 
spoke about the “ Beautifying of a City.” He referred to | 
examples of the reverse process. Among his remarks were |, 
following :— a: 

In the beautifying of a city an artist’s work only e 
where the architect, and after him, the sculptor, leaves 
The beauty of a city depends upon the finest natural sites b 
chosen, and then—these having in the meantime br 
verted into architectural ones—decorated with sculpt 
painter’s province lies in thereafter decorating the int 
spaces of such buildings. 

According to the’ architectural origin of all ¢ 
work, the principles which guide the artist are iden’ 
those upon which the architect depends, modifie 
the nature of the material used. Symmetry or balanc 
unity, economy of means, colour, scale, repose, richness 


be 


literature, dress, manners or anything else. A sculp 
be half an architect in order to realise the decorativ 
a sculptural site in relation to its surroundings. 1 
virtue of decoration, that it is interdependent—tha ist 
regarded not as an entity (as a merely illustrative picture mi 
be) but, as Ruskin puts it, “related, either in subordinati 
in command, to the effect of other’ pieces of art.” The 
and necessities of the State must be clearly grasped befo: 
play our parts as artists and beautifiers, and it is well th 
is so. It is well that men’s manifold requirements co 
to diversity both in scale and material. It tends to fi 
vary and to humanise all art effort. It is the e 
differentiation, and the original source of forms. 
applied to the thing of use in its simplest form, 
applied in its most magnificent measure is deve 
identical lines, which differ only in degree of orn 
and cost of material. From the artist’s point 
necessary to point out that painting is a represe 
while architecture, like music and dancing, is a present 
If one of the Australian Ministers ‘of Finance were pre: 
at the Congress, it would be interesting to hear his ret 
about the papers which he heard. All undoubted! 
generous sentiments, a desire for the convenience 
generations as well as for the living, and aspirati 
improvements which are not always of the material ki 
it were as easy to lay out symmetrical roads with open 
specified distances as to write papers about them, th 
capital would present few difficulties. But is it cé 
the people who are to come would be satisfied if th 
constrained to adopt a plan which was fixed for th 
beginning of the twentieth century? Much of th 
belonging to cities is that they resemble organic b 
their growth. That signifies there are periodic chang' 
which what becomes obsolete is removed. Indee 
present time there is an excess of efforts to pr 
takes that form. Why should not a similar law be rec 
in Australia? The country is too indebted to be a 
vide for more than existing wants in the new capital. 
Parliament Houses of England were on a modest : 
yet how many events of historic importance were trans 
them? When, through the fire on October 16, 103 
buildings became necessary, the sum assigned for th 
was only 800,000/., including land, embanking, &c. 
has too many unfinished public buildings to be pro 
its Federal capital. 


Mr. John Brickwood, a well-known brewer, 
to present a chapel to the Sanatorium at Midh 
foundation-stone of which was recently laid by 
The chapel will, it is estimated, cost about 20,000 
Knollys has written, on behalf of the King, assutt 
Brickwood that His Majesty sincerely appreciates th 


The paper by Mr. G. Higgins, C.E., on “Eyesores in posal, and that it affords him much pleasure to tak 


Modern Cities,” showed more recognition of actualities,. Pack 
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UNTY COUNCIL BUILDING SITES: 


2 property committee of the London County Council 
“eports that land on the northern side of Aldwych, be- 
Catherine Street and Drury Lane, has been ‘sold to the 
tis of the Duke of Bedford, and that the sum of 
3, 8s. has been paid into the county fund. It will be 
ebered that at the auction held ‘in October last certain 
ae building plots in the Strand, Kingsway and Aldwych 
s ffered,on lease, but no bids were made for them. In 
se1ence of this result, the corporate property committee of 
adon County Council have been carefully considering 
tir the building conditions relating to the leasing of the 
’s surplus land acquired in connection with various im- 
eent schemes should be modified with a view to the 
n of the land more expeditiously. As the conditions 
t, present there is no provision made for arbitration. 
«the conditions provides that in the event of any dispute 
n between the Council and the lessee in connection with 
ction, of buildings, such dispute is to be settled by the 
nl’s architect, whose decision should be final. The com- 
10w report that they are of opinion that, although there 
s ) bidders for the plots of land in connection with the 
bin to Strand improvement at the last auction, the Council 
\ot experience any difficulty in eventually disposing of 
ois under the existing conditions. They were, however, 
‘eed with the desirability of securing a speedy recoup- 
{ connection with the improvement, and they thought 
Cincil would be well advised to make some concession so 
) cilitate the letting of the surplus land. They accord- 
7 commend :—“ That the building conditions attached to 
e ing of the Council’s surplus lands in connection with 
o:ment or other schemes be modified, so as to include 
the following provision :—If, and so often as the same 
| ppen, any dispute shall arise after the plans and specifi- 
have been approved between the Council and the 
6s to any matter connected with the erection of the said 
lit or buildings, or the foundations or drainage thereof, 
hi preparation, laying out, fencing or otherwise dealing 
» said land, which matter is not provided for by ‘the 
o:d plans and specifications,’ or any additions to, altera- 
| | Or Omissions from, the same authorised as aforesaid, or 
4¢ conditions or conditions of approval, every such dispute 
, the parties do not agree, be decided by an arbitrator 
ij2d by the President of the Royal Institute of British 
cts, whose decision shall be final.” 
{ Howell Williams said that the suggested amendment 
eonditions would ke of very little help to builders who 
to build on the Council’s land. There had been no 
5 r this land because of the onerous and irritating condi- 
iawhole. Somehow or other the eighty years’ system 
pt in of recent years, and he would suggest that in 
fr) getithis land leased quickly they might offer it for 
y ine years, and let lessees understand that there would 
) ouble about the extension of the term. It was to the 
| of the Council that every inducement should be made 
i on this land, for while it was remaining unoccupied as 
rent they were adding no less than 3,coo/. a week to the 
o|he improvement. 
liWhite also said the conditions were onerous, and that 
it: measure of relief offered by the recommendation was 
y aly throwing dust in the eyes of those who were desiring 
1 on this land. 
hrecommendation, however, was adopted. 


1, 
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UE STANWAY VIADUCT DISASTER. 
/)ENCE was given by the contractor at the inquest on 
sf bodies of the four men who were killed or succumbed 
es received in the viaduct accident on the Cheltenham 
dieybourne new railway, at Stanway, on November 13. 
; J. T. Middleton, managing director of Messrs. W. 
lon & Scott, of Westminster and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
cg to the Birmingham Daily Post, said he had been 
g. mn the construction of public works for upwards of 
jars. The contract for the construction of the new 
tVestern line from Honeybourne to Winchcombe was 
rien by his firm, and this work had been in progress 
bit a year. Mr. C. T. Scott was the director imme- 
yn charge of this work, and resided in the vicinity. 
1 me to time witness visited the works with Mr. Scott, 
Hie works had been carried out in accordance with the 
"3 and specifications of the engineer of the Great 
_ Railway Company, under the supervision of Mr. 
, the company’s resident engineer. There was not 
iy Special about the works. They included the con- 
(of a viaduct in the parish of Stanway, 2to} yards in 
ind consisting of fifteen arches, the span of each arch 
5 feet, having a rise of 16 feet and a width of 27 feet, 
ig about 4o feet from the ground. On the morning of 
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the 13th, out-of the fifteen arches Nos. 1-to 9 inclusive had 
been completed, and all the centreing removed from: them. 
No. Io was completed, and the centreing (or woodwork) was in 
course of removal,, Arches Nos. 11 and 12 were completed, 
and the. centreing still remained in, and about two-thirds of 
No. 13 was done ; No. 14 was being built, about one-third being 
done, and the centreing in course of removal from No. 10 was 
being set for No. 15 arch, The arches were built of) Stafford- 
shire blue bricks of five rings, and the courses each 44 inches 
thick, making altogether 1 foot 10} inches in thickness. The 
bricks are banded together right through the whole thickness 
of the arch in three places, one on each side and one at the 
crown of the arch. The whole of the work was built with 
mortar composed of Warwickshire blue clay, lime, sand and 
furnace ashes, that being in accordance with the specification. 
As to the method adopted in building the viaduct, this was to 
turn the arches commencing at the north of the Honeybourne 
end, and for that purpose five sets of centres were provided, 
each set consisting of six ribs, these being covered with 3-inch 
planks. The centres were first fixed in openings Nos. 1 to § 
inclusive, and when these arches were completed the centres 
were taken out one set after another, and carried forward and 
fixed in the five spans ahead. A steam crane was used on the 
top of the viaduct for hoisting materials from the ground. and was 
stationed generally at the fourth pier behind where the forward 
arch was being completed. On the 13th inst. this crane was 
standing on No. 8 pier, No. 12 arch being then completed. The 
crane was carried on heavy timber, and was supported by trestles 
on each pier, and on the adjoining arches by four sleepers, two of 
which were placed on each side of the crown of the arch. 
Rails were then fixed to allow the crane to travel over a 
distance of 36 yards. The course adopted for removing the 
ribs of the arches throughout the viaduct had been that, after 
the lapse of a suitable period and the arch being completed, 
the timber roadway had been extended on to that arch and the 
crane travelled forward to such a position as to be able to 
reach the rib, which had previously been moved from its 
position under the arch to a point outside it. The rib was 
then lifted off its supports and brought to the ground by the 
crane. The crane had not become attached to the rib at the 
time the accident happened. After dealing with one rib in this 
way, the crane returned to its hoisting station, to proceed with 
its ordinary work, and was brought back again on to the arch, 
when the next rib was ready for removal. This operation had 
been successfully carried out during the construction of all the 
arches already built, the total number of times it was required 
to be done during the construction of the viaduct being sixty, 
and it had actually being carried out fifty-eight times, when 
the workmen were preparing for the fifty-ninth operation and 
the accident took place. : 

The weight of the crane was 13 tons, and the rib was about 
I ton 12 cwt. in addition. The proportion of the weight of the 
crane road resting on arch No. 10 was about 2 tons. The 
spandrel, and practically the whole of the backing (including 
brickwork and concrete), was in at the time of the accident. 
The collapse of No. 10 arch occurred at 8.15 A.M. on Friday, 
the 13th inst. Four.of the ribs of this arch had already been 
taken away, leaving two to be removed. He understood from 
the foreman in charge of the work that he had called the crane 
up from its station, and that it had been on No, Io arch a 
short time, when the whole thing collapsed and came down, 
When No. to arch fell the adjoining arches on the north side, 
having lost their support, speedily followed, No. 9 falling ten 
minutes afterwards, and No. 8 twenty minutes later. No. 7 
did not fall until the following day, and by this time they had 
been able to support the remaining piers, and thus to prevent 
any further arches coming down. The completed arches— 
Nos. 11 and 12—on the south side of Nb. 10, having the centre 
still in, remained intact. The building of No. 10 arch was 
-ommenced on October 6, and it was finally completed on 
Uctober 29. The plan described was the usual plan adopted 
for work of this kind. There was not anything unusual in the 
design of the arches, or any other part of the work. 

Asked if he had been able to form any opinion as to the 
cause of the accident, Mr Middleton said :—I have formed an 
opinion, and it is that, owing to the extreme wet weather which 
prevailed during the building of the arch, the lime mortar did 
not set as quickly as might have been expected, and that it is 
possible that the working of the crane on the arch on the pre- 
vious day, when there were three ribs taken out, might have 
caused the inside ring to slip down a bit This would probably 
be followed by the second arch slightly slipping ; this would so 
reduce the strength of the arch that when the crane came on 
again on Friday morning and began to work the vibration 
caused these internal rings to drop out. The remainder of the 
rings would not then be strong enough to bear the weight upon 
them, and the collapse of the arch was then inevitable _If this 
were so, the drop of ring after ring would be almost instan- 
taneous, and not observable to the man in charge of the work. 
They would, in fact, fall like a pack of cards. I cannot account 
for the collapse in any other way. The arch could not have 
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come down bodily ;'it would have had to spread '2 feet to do so, 
cand the only way to do that was ‘to push the piers out of the 
perpendicular, but it could‘not’have done’that in the case of 
No. 10 arch, because the centreing was in the adjacent arch on 
the one side and a row of completed arches stood on the other 
side. The arches on either side, as a matter of fact, kept in 
position. We have had the piers examined since, and find 
them perfectly plumb, as they were built, showing that nothing 
had happened to them which could account for the collapse 

I may mention that there has been a slight vertical settlement 
of these piers, which is accounted for by the saturated founda- 
tion, but the amount of the settlement, only about an inch, is 
not enough ‘to account for the collapse of the arch. | 

The rule was to remove the rib when the adjoining arch had 
been keyed in In carrying out this programme conditions of 
weather were taken into account In this case the time that 
elapsed between the keying of the arch and the removal of the 
first rib was thirteen days, and two days elapsed between the 
removal of the first rib and the collapse. Previous centreings 
had been removed within ten days. Having regard to the 
weather that was a reasonable time. The fixing and’ removal 
of the centreing was done under the immediate supervision of 
Thomas Sharp, who had had great experience of this kind of 
work, 

In reply to the jury witness said he did not think the 
accident would have happened if cement mortar had been used 
instead of lime mortar. 

Mr. J. Dee Bank, sub-contractor for the labour of the brick- 
work, stated that the materials used were sound and of good 
quality, but he thought the wet must have got into the middle 
rings of No toarch Had the rings been set in cement the 
accident would not have occurred 

Mr J.C Blundell, resident engineer of the Great Western 
Company, deposed that the work was carried out according to 
the specification, and that he considered the mortar good. 

Mr Middleton, re-examined with reference to the quality of 
the lime mortar, said he took a sample on the’ day of the 
accident, and submitted it to Mr. Bertram Blount for’ analysis. 
He now produced ‘the analyst’s certificate, which stated that 
the figures arrived at were those’ proper for blue lias lime 
mortar Witness’ also stated that he had had the arches 
gauged, and found that’ the joints were 1-inch thick and at the 
collar 3-inch. ‘This disposed of a suggestion by one of the jury 
that, according to a-piece of set mortar now produced, the 
thickness was never 3-inch, 

The jury, after consultation in private, returned a verdict of 
“* Accidental death ” in all four cases. 


‘Royal Hibernian Academy Winter Exhibition, 1903-4. 


S1r,—A few weeks ago a single letter from me, commended 
‘sympathetically to the public by the Dublin press, has been 
‘operative, without solicitation or advertisement, to bring to the 
Royal Hibernian Academy such spontaneous contribution of 
works of the late Walter Osborne as would constitute in itself 
a charming and sufficing exhibition It has been a revelation 
to his artist brethren to realise the widespread affection of so 
tuany persons solicitous for the memory of a deceased friend, 
as well as to find a large number of works produced in a too 
short life by an earnest and thorough artist. The paintings 


and sketches now being hung-will exceed in number. 250. | 


They illustrate in most interesting sequence the artist’s develop- 
ment from the sketches and etchings of Antwerp student days 
of 1872, to his latest powers in exhibited portraits such as those 
of the Rev. Canon Smith, Archdeacon Scott, and the Recorder 
of Dublin of last year. 

The exhibition is intended, as promised, to embrace some 

representative works of the late Catterson Smith, PR.H.A A 
few old master portraits not timed for last year’s exhibition, 
such as two interesting Raeburns kindly offered by Mr. Jameson 
‘of Portmarnock, will find a place. 
_ .Within the last few weeks have come, from some interested 
‘in the revival of miniature painting, suggestions that a show of: 
veven a few old master’ miniatures’ would be appreciated,:and 
could not hurt the other exhibited works. That is ‘true, and 
there would seem to be no difficulty about it if even some few 
‘Of the many private families who hold really fine Irish: minia- 
tures painted between 1750 and 1830 would: be as generously 
helpful as other contributors: The’ Academy knows from its 
traditions and old catalogues of exhibitions how popular.was 
this beautiful art during a past period, how miniature painters 
‘flourished, and how miniatures of the highest merit abound and 
‘survive in Irish households unappreciated. 

I should be very happy to receive such: at 22 Clare Street 
(used as a collecting office.by the Academy for the convenience 
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and reference of those to whom resort to remote. Lower A 

Street has been found a'trouble). I might add thatthe . 
of the Academy should have concession, in the case 
tures, to exercise an expert discretion in selection of & 
which may be offered for exhibition, and to show. a -prefe: 
for those of which the artist and subject are’ known, or. 
indicate intrinsically the high qualities of, as for example 
Irish miniaturists as Comerford, -Hone, Robertson, Chin 
Lover, &c., or of such English artists as Cosway and his 

followers, specimens of whose work are known to be UE n 
down: Ireland.—Yours truly, THOMAS Drew, PRE, 

Dublin : November 26. ee 


i 
\ 


GENERAL. (7 | 

The Distribution of Prizes to the students of the Rr 
Academy will take place on Thursday next. The gall ie 
containing the competition works submitted for the fe 
be open to the public on the 11th and 12th inst. ore || 


The French Chamber of Deputies on Saturday rejie 
the motion to remove the cross on the top of the Panthéob 
322 votes against 203. fers 


M. Sortini, the Italian sculptor, who resides in Paris\; 
been awarded the grand prix and gold medal at the Ip 
national Art Exhibition at Rome, to which he sent two m:;}j 
statues and four bronzes. * ; mete | 


The Basement of the Petit Palais in Paris was flooded, 
Sunday owing to the heavy fall of rain . M. Bouvard, h 
architect in charge, had the water pumped out and has repz: 
the fissures in the foundations. Mee a: 


at | 
The Remains of a large Roman bridge have been fi, 

at Aschaffenburg They consist principally of the foundat 
of piers as well as of piling Some of the latter are shod | 
iron. : It is supposed the bridge was carried on nine piers, | 


The French Minister of Agriculture has obtae 
authority to use three-quarters of the Galerie des Mache 
for agricultural exhibitions. The remaining portion has ts 
let as an arena for sport. The demolition of the galleri 
therefore, postponed. oo 


The City and Guilds of London Institute will || 
their annual meeting at the Mansion House on January 25. |i 
William White, F.R.S., president of the Institution of (7 
Engineers and formerly director of Naval Construction, i 
deliver the address. | 

An Exhibition of French art of the eighteenth cenr 
will be opened in Brussels on January 15. ‘The Fre! 
Government will lend several remarkable examples of Gobea 
tapestry, as well as other varieties of work, = | 

Mr Seale-Hayne has bequeathed about 150,000/. for i 
establishment of a college of! science, art and agriculture in} 
neighbourhood of Newton Abbot, for Devonshire. | 

An Interior Perspective View of Burgos Cathedral 
Mr A.H Haig, wassold on Tuesday at Christie’s for thirty-( 
guineas. 3h ‘: 
.. A New Chain*Cable Store and Testing-House is te 
erected in Portsmouth Dockyard at a cost of 7,800/ ‘' 
requirements of the Fleet render the present establishmi 
inadequate. ts 

The Stained-Glass Window erected to the apo 
Mr. John Hungerford Pollen in St. Mary of the Angels, Ba 
water, has been reproduced from those designed by him! 
1876 for the Marquis of Ripon’s chapel at Studley Royal. 

M. Gorguet has been awarded the first prize of 1,? 
francs in the competition for the 1904 programme cover of | 
Paris Opera House. Te 4 

The Berlin Town! Council propose to expend 500/. 
year for eight years on wall-paintings, showing scenes fit 
German history, for the elementary schools. ; 

At a Council Meeting of the International Society 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, held on December 2, Monsil! 
A. Rodin, the distinguished French sculptor, was elected pre 
dent, in succession to thé late Mr. James McNeill Whistler. 

Baths are to be erected on the St. George's Dock § 
from plans by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, at a cost of about 75,000/ 
_ Mr. F. Matcham has been. commissioned to prep: 
plans for another Empire Theatre in Glasgow, which ¥ 
accommodate about 4,000 people. __ . ee 
‘whe First Prize.in the competition for the Carne 
Library.at Rawtenstall was awarded to Messrs. Crow 
Butler & Savage, of Birmingham. The second was divi¢ 
between Mr. A. T. Butler and Messrs. Stones, and the ! 


=a 


Wo 


| 


¢ 


between Mr. E. J. Williams and Mr. A. E. Dixon. 


The Society of Oil-Painters, Piccadilly, have. clectedt 
following members :—Mr. Charles Sims, Mr. H. Van ic 
Weydon, Mr. E.. Reginald Frampton, Mr A-D. McCormic 
Mr- Philip E. Stretton'and Miss’"Dorothea Leanday. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


wchitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


vw of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
te Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘af A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
sade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
plicated matters arising Srom the provisions of this 
ioult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
wswer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
ders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
DVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build 
gs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

 ditor will be elad to receive from Architects in London 
id the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
id other particulars of Works in Brogress in which they 
sy be interested. 

| thors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
jessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 
cimunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
sme and address of the writer—not in every case for 
plication, but as a guarantee of good Saith, 

wondents are requested to make their communications 
Gbrief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Sndence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
cimunications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
é great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
nearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
larly requested that information of this description be 
iwvarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
¢ us, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lxe.—Dec. 10.—The Clare Rural District Council invite 
| ons from a competent water engineer to advise them 
Mrence to a scheme of water supply for the town of 
population, 1,582, Mr. J. Bigmore, clerk, 24 Queen 
t 

District Council general 


faverhill, Suffolk. 
&NOTON.—Feb, 1.—The Urban 

s committee invite designs for new council house and 
liry buildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
hanage Roads, Erdington. Premiums of 50/., 302. and 
ibe awarded for the designs placed first, second and 


WINDSOR.—Jan. 15 —Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained application to the borough 
ies of the plans on receipt 
; The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 

t y further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


————— 
—————————eSsSSS 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


— 


BARROW-IN- FURNESS —Dec. 9.—For additions to cart- 
shed at the storeyard, Ramsden Street. Particulars can be 
obtained at the office of the Borough Engineer, Town Hall 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BERKS.—Dec. 7.—Fer the erection of a police-station at 
Wokingham, consisting of five cells, quarters for four single 
constables, four residences for officers and constables and petty 
sessional court, with Stabling, walls, &c. Mr. Jos. Morris, 
county surveyor, Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Dec. 7.—For rebuilding house and 
shop, 106 High Street. Mr. Wm. Gray, architect, 2 Ivy Place, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of the super- 
structure, internal finishings, &c , of the new university build- 
ings at Bournbrook. Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BINGLEY.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a branch bank and 
manager’s house at Bingley, Yorks. Mr. R, Armistead, archi- 
tect, 8 Charles Street, Bradford 

BINGLEY.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of a detached villa 
residence in Bromley Road, Bingley, Yorks. . Mr. 'W. Rhodes 
Nunns, architect, Market Street, Bingley. 

BIRDWELL.—Dec. 9 —For the erection of six houses, The 
Walk, Birdwell, Yorks. Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, architect, 14 
Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BRADFORD —Dec. 8.—For the erection of three houses and 
a house and shop at Corban Street, Wakefield Road, Dudley 
Eiger Win Ge Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRADWELL-ON-SEA. — Dec. 28, — For the erection of six 
workmen’s cottages (under the Housing of the Working Classes 


d 


Act) at Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, Mr. Horace G, Keywood, 
surveyor, Maldon. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 16.—For alterations and repairs to the 
workhouse at Clutton. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 
Norton, Somerset. 

Bury.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a hospital at the 
workhouse, Jericho, Bury, Lancs. Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, 
architect, 15 Agur Street, Bury. 

CAIRO.—Feb, 1.—For the construction of three 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo, 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligen 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
CASTLEFORD.—For the erection of free library building 


steel 
Full particulars can be 
ce Branch of the Board 


spectively. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
¢ and surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 


)0N.—Dec 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 


‘erect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
€ie Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
|e borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
“3 for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
*'e Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 
Imbeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by 12 noon on 
nr 16. General information as to the extent and 
| the accommodation required in the proposed library 
‘ence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 
0.AND.—Dec. 7.—The Elgin Landward School Board 
mpetitive plans and estimates for the erection of 
uldings at New Elgin capable of accommodating 
{2 pupils. Mr. Hugh Stewart, clerk to the Board, 


L’ OAK.—Dec. 
_t public baths at 


-—Competitive plans and designs are 
Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Full 
Is of the site for the proposed baths, limit of maximum 
ire, &c., with copies of sketch plans showing the 
"dation required, &c., may be obtained on application 
ban District Council's surveyor, Mr. A. W. Cross, 

ine Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 
‘ AY —Competitive sketch plans and sketch designs 
I'l for the Carnegie public library and proposed new 
buildings to be erected at Phillip’s corner of Upton 
Premium of 50 guineas is offered for the design, 
t, and 30 guineas for that placed second. Mr. 

Hex, town clerk, Town Hall, Torquay. 


in Castleford. Mr. G. H. V. Cale, architect, Birmingham. 

CLEETHORPES.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of a fire station 
and horsekeeper’s house, &c., in Poplar Road, Cleethorpes, 
Lincs. Mr. Egbert Rushton, surveyor, Poplar Road, Clee- 
thorpes. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of two relief stations 
in Church Road and Sanderstead Road, Croydon. Messrs. 
Wills & Anderson, architects, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

DONCASTER —Dec. 10.—For the erection of a house and 
farm buildings at Belton. Mr. Henry Kelsey, architect, Queen 
Street, Epworth. 

GALLOWS PLAIN.—Dec. 11.— For alterations and addi- 
tional buildings and incidental works connected therewith at 
the isolation hospital, Gallows Plain, near Hertford, Mr. Geo, 
H. Gisby, clerk, Ware, Herts. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas in Moor Lane, Illingworth, Halifax. Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax 

HALTWHISTLE.—Dec. 9.—For the erection of Board-room 
and offices for the Guardians. Mr. John M, Clark, surveyor, 
Haltwhistle. 

HERNE Bay.—Dec. 8.—For alterations and additions to 
the town hall, viz. new gallery and dressing-rooms, re- 
arrangement of stage, together with general redecoration of 
the premises, and for the erection of an iron and glass 
verandah in front of town hall. Mr. F. W. J. Palmer, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 

HORSHAM.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of stabling, sheds, 
mortuary, boundary wall, &c, on land adjoining Stanley 
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Street, Horsham. Mr. S. Mitchell, 14 Market Square, 
Horsham, Sussex 

IpswicH.—For additions to the nurses’ wing at the East 
Suffolk and Ipswich hospital. Messrs. Brown & Burgess, 
architects, Princess Street Chambers, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.— Dec. 7.—For the erection of two artisans’ and 
ten labourers’ dwelling-houses, with out-offices and other 
appurtenances at Clonmel. Mr. James J M’Auley, architect, 
Town Hall, Clonmel. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 11.—For the erection of a town post-office 
at Lurgan, co Armagh. Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Son, 
13 Donegall Square, North Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a church at 
Murroe, co. Limerick. The Very Rev. J. J. Duan, Murroe. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of a church at 
Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, architect, Queen 
Street, Coleraine. very 

IRELAND.—Dec. 31—For the erection of two detached 
villas at Hillsborough, co. Down. Mr. Henry Hobart, archi- 
tect, Dromore, co. Down. 

JARRow.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions at the 
Dunn Street school. Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, U. D. School 
Board, Jarrow. 

KEIGHLEY.—Dec. 8.—For additions to the high block at 
the union infirmary, Keighley Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, 
architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 15.—For providing and fixing a dado 
consisting of about 2,584 feet super white American figured 
oak, 855 feet lineal moulded cap and 855 feet lineal of skirting 
Particulars on application to the Borough Engineer. 

LANCASTER —Dec. 18 —For the erection of dining-room, 
dormitory and sanitary block at the County Lunatic asylum, 
Lancaster. Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Clerk of Works at the Asylum. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 11.—For the erection of a United Methodist 
Free church Sunday school, Highfield Avenue, Wortley. Mr. 
C. Fredk. Wilkinson, architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

LITTLEHAMPTON —Dec. 11.—For the erection of a new 
coastguard station at Littlehampton, in-the county of Sussex, 
consisting of houses for an officer and twelve men, watchroom, 
boathouse and outbuildings, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 15.—For the construction of a river @ 
and the foundations of a chimney-shaft at the proposed Die 
station, Old Barge House Wharf, Blackfriars, S.E. Draw} 
specification and a copy of the conditions and form of conic 
may be seen on application to Mr. J. Wager, His Majey 
Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. “i 

Lonpon.—Dec 18.—-For the erection of the superstruiy 
of the parcel office, Union Street, E.C. Drawings, specific 
and a copy of the conditions and forms of contract me 
seen on application to Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Wk 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. ; 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 11.—For the erection of office i 
abattoirs in Tack Street. All particulars may be obtaini|: 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 12 —For the erection of an exhai 
house, pump-house and workmen’s dining-room at the Pt 
works, Rochdale Road station. Mr. C, Nickson, supiit 
tendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MILFORD HAVEN.——Dec. 9.—For the erection of a la’ 
tory at the Milford Haven county school. Messrs. Woc| 
Gaskell, architects, Milford Haven. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Dec. 11.—For extension of post-ofii| 
Peterborough. Bills of quantities and forms of tender ma) | 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.\| 

PORTSMOUTH —Dec. 16.—For the erection of a wall 
door on Corporation land in Woodland Street. Mr, Alexail 
Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. . 

QUEENEOROUGH —Dec. 11.—For the erection of a c's 
guard station at Queenborough, in the county of Kent, cojis 
ing of houses for officers and four men and a boath's 
Drawings and specification, &c., may be seen at the Coastgir 
Statidn at Queenborough, 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of house and clp 
at Whiteash, on Letterfourie estate, Buckie, Mr. A. /c 
Brown, C.E., 12 Low Street, Buckie. f 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of one singltt 
two double cottages at Provan gasworks, Glasgow. i 
Alexander Wilson, engineer, 45 John Street, Glasgow. | 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of a lock-upin 
court-house at Eckington, near Sheffield. Mr. J. Somes Sit 
county surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. | 

SHIPLEY —Dec. 15 —For the erection of an inclined 1 
house and other works. Mr. T. G. Wilcock a 

Sa 


Gasworks, Shipley, Yorks. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, k 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. pi: 


DECOR?" 


CAMEOID, 


Telegrams, 
Linecrusta-Walton, London."’ 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporation: 
ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMIN 


THE 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, F 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thorou 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS Cost! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lrt»p., Sole Manufacturers ano 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. a 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


All parti 


EVERY DESGR 
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LES.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of bakehouse, slaughter- 


stables and coach-house, at Ynysybwl. Mr. D. Dalis | For the erection upon the West Parade of a Coronation clock 
eisecretary, 45 Robert Street, Ynysybwi. tower, Mr. ROBERT HEMBROW, architect, 174 Queen’s 

LES.—Dec 11.—For rebuilding 59 High Street, Merthyr. Road, Hastings. Quantities by SM Yar ie HALLIDAY, 
(M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Bexhill-on-Sea. Accepted tenders. 


BEXHILL. 


Les.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of an arcade and con- Gaston & Ransom, Bexhill-on-Sea, tower . » £232 16 0 
lin Terrace Road, Aberystwyth. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, T. Wright & Son, Bexhill-on-Sea, clock 82 0 0 


uii:t, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. BILSTON. 


LES.—Dec. 15 —For the erection of a minister’s house, | For heating a portion of the town hall buildings on the 


om, &c., at Llansaintffraid. Mr. T. Morris, Cambrian low-pressure hot-water system. Mr. J. P. WAKEFORD, 
ay Llansaintffraid. surveyor. 

.ES.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of sixty-four houses at G. GLypDoNn & Co., 5 Howard St., Birmingham (accepted). 
jyown. Mr. D. C. Evans, Duke of York hotel, Tylors- BIRMINGHAM. 


1. 


F , For escape staircase at the Birmingham workhouse. Mr. 
W AN.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of Swimming-baths in 


W. H. WarD, architect, Birmingham. 


aj Street. Messrs. J. B. & W. Thornley, architects, Piggott & Co. : £1,436 0 Oo 
ai Street, Wigan. J. & A. Law : b F : ; 1,420 0 oO 
——— Moorwood, Sons & Co. . : - i BChOLLOL cS 
G. Lewis & Co. F F : : : é Cy ase ey te 
} TENDERS. | Hart, Son & Peard . . : : : 950 0 a 
_toleeee A. D. Foulkes . ; F ~ : : - 868 Io o 
3] ALNMOUTH. Griffin Foundry Co. ‘ : : : . 827 10 oO 
fing up three chambers in connection with the Howle F, W. Suffield . : : ; ; ? S27" OVO 
Kivsewer at Alnmouth. Lion Foundry Come; 3 : : : : 798 4 0 
_ OWN, Alnmouth (accepted). : : -£410 0 oOo G Wiieht &Coy ; . ; ; : 796 ime" Oh 
ey . St Pancras Iron Co. : - : ; . 7953. Oho 
. ASHTON-UPON-MERSEY. Rowland Carr & Co. ; : : : 2 770 0 O 
t}2t works in Beech Grove, Westbourne Grove, Brighton Hassall & Singleton 3 : i : ¢ 767 10 6 
Give, Howell’s Avenue, passage betweer: Cross Street W. Hayward & Sons 730). 6) .O 
x Howell’s Avenue, passage on the north-east side of Falkirk Iron Co. A . : f 6752108 3 
tees, Are: Bee ine north-west sidé’ of Howell's For cleaning, painting and decorating the interior of the parish 
Vinue. Mr, F. HUTTON, surveyor. ; zo Street Newhall st ac bs 
: 22SON, Church Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey (accepted), offices, Edmund Street, New Sie hago ie dou SRG 
¥ : Street. Mr. .W. H. Warp, architect, Paradise Street. 

| BECCLES. Birmingham. 
hrection of an engine-shed at pumping-station, Pudding | Dixon & Co. - £699 0 © 
fir. Mr. ERNEST A. BRINE, engineer, Elmcroft, Ash- C. Jones. : ; : : : ‘ 57 5) LOnee 
m1 Road, Woking, Surrey. Midland Sanitary and Decorating Company. 53591 Oo 
evans: A : : : : : -4241 5 Oo Reeves : : : : ; : : a 5ST Sy ORG 
O3etts . : : : : : : =8 230) Fouro Chamberlain, King & Jones : . : 500s so 
AKing . E A : : ; 4 220m 7a. G Mattey 3 ; Af é ; j : ee oe: 
HGSon -.  . . : : . ~ DESH Tse Oo Breakspear . : - : : - : - 45010 oO 
Jenson . 5 ‘ ; - : : ~~ 2077s. 6 Seers & Son : : : ; : ; . 349 8 6 
Heb bag. c . . . : - + 2055 0° oO J: Taylor . - : ’ t ; $4goon O..°6 
| ESTELL, Yarmouth (accepted) . : “/ 2040-15) 0 Horton & Son, Birmingham (accepted Te tae aed Octo 
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(I The LIMMER ASPHALTE THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 
WECTRIC PAVING company, (=>! ONE-GREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
|The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing, 


ESTAB, LIMITED. {1sv1. 


Telegrams, EASPHALTE il Telephone, 
I 


|. Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & Co. 


‘iy 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” (11) “ion Watt, (Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER, 
ee London Wall, — 


ForRM or BLoew 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE FLOORIN BLOCK \ 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, a 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Everyinformation to be obtained at the Company’s Offices | OK \ 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. DYN 


THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE co, ( 


ARCHITECTS 
BB Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 0} 

FST “HYDRO” MADE. the Asphalte supplied from the Company’ 

CSSELS & WILLI AMSON,| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


i TRHERWELLX. 1 | " ~ " y n@ 
ic Opa 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. hee 8 pet De, aa ee eertan 
—— een re 


'172!'x3!’ x14" ditto, 6s. 9d. per 100, 
| THR E For FLOORS, Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 
EV FIRE CLAY CO.! ff Cis canaraeteaaet 
HEARTHS, gop ZA Z 
; ofthe Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.) : AL yadabedinet | Z ~~ J Fe Y 
+ Utd,}, Z ZINN g 
) SALT GLAZED BRICKS SWADLINCOTE NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
ee. Bn ; U = 2x4" Wainscot Oak at 56s. 9a. per square, 


; &e. | 
D ROAD, LEEDS. (The TRENT ART TILE CO. 
ECTION IN ROOFING. 2 =: 
IMPORTERS— 


hese prices do not include desiccation, 
N’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. vicers BROS. Tiber Merchants, 


Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. | Head Office Bees hocks A OELEAM STREET E.O. 
Tere of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. Sees ie see ee 


Figured Waiscot Flooring with above special joint to 


‘vis, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1873 Silver Medal, Paris, 1875 
; ° ’ ’ , ULL LIST, and datés' when they appeared, 
ork —BRIDGWATER. SOMERSET. |" of THE CATHEDRALS which have beer 


ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | published on Application to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Drc. 4, 19} 


BLACKPOOL. 
For supply of one new 450-kw. traction 
expansion engine and multipolar gene 


BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE Co, with Browett engine (accep/cd ). 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For laying a 9-inch pipe sewer in Rope Walk. 

SMALLWOOD & SHAW, Bridlington (accepted ) 
For the extension of Royal Prince’s Parade northwards and 
retaining walls, low sea- 
colonnades, asphalted promenade, &c. 


seawards, 


MATTHEWS, borough engineer. 
G. BELL, Manchester (accefied ) 


set (vertical triple- 
rator), 


.£99 18 6 


wall, terrace-work, 
Mr. ERNEST R. 


For the erection of four houses, Green Street Green, p- 
Mr. W. HENSTON, architect, Dartford. 4 
PURTON & JOHNSON, Fulwich Road (accepted), 


For the erection of two houses, East Hill, Dartford, 
HENSTON, architect, Dartford. 
SUMMERS & PEARSON, York Road (accepted) 


E 
ef 
1, 


. A785 


EBBW VALE. ; 


DARTFORD. 


For alteration of the building formerly used as a patterr t 
on the drill ground into a fire-brigade station, M1 


THOMAS, surveyor. 


- #,20,000 O O 
H) 


For the construction of nine timber groynes on the north fore- 


shore. 
HARMAN & LANGTON, Hull (accefted ) 


BRISTOL. 

For the erection of warehouses, &c., Alber 
for Messrs. C. Vaughan & Sons Mr. 
tity surveyor, Bristol. Mr. JOHN A. 
6 Unity Street, cles Green, Bristol. 

T Broad . 
Eastabrook & Sons 
A. E. Longden . 

J Perkins & Son 
A. J. Beaven 
R. Wilkins 
Walkerdine : 
W J. BENNETT, Bristol (accepted) . 


For taking-down and re-erecting the side 
Port Street. Mr. JOHN A WRIGHT, 
Street, College Green, Bristol. 
Perkins & Son. : 

Walters & Son 


J 
IBY 
G. 
W 
J. Bennet 

J. Horton : 
W. E. L. Neale 


E. Clark 
Eastabrook . 


Ww 
E. 
H. 


H. A ForseE& Sons, 143 Ashley Road (accepted) 


Mr. ERNEST R. MATTHEWS, borough engineer. 


.£8c0 c oO estate, Esholt. 


J. NEWCOMBE, Victoria Road (accepted ) 


£136 
ESHOLT. 


For the construction of roads and sewers on the St. Leb 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, 1 


tects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. | 


t Road, St. Phillip’s, 
A. BARRATT, quan- 


J. A. WALKINSON, Yeadon, near Leeds (accepted), 


FRIMLEY. 


WRIGHT, architect, | For sewerage works in Chobham Road, Frimley. MF 
iy UREN, engineer, High Street, Camberley, 
2,370. 0 ON CoMott & Coe, . £5re 
2,368 © ©O| Free & Sons i 2,50C « 
: 2, 3005 OS OTT AN@osoane ieee : 2,384 
2520) OP ale NV EENOETS aumeas : 2,317 
© 1st 5 OO ORE Coker. amen : . 2298\c 
- 2,004 © ©} Streeter & Todhunter 2,283 
1,895 © ©} T, Turner. ; A ae 5 alk 073) 
6) 233779) 0 ORL Sa aR eR ObetEs ar 4 1,966 
wall of 42 Mary-le- J. Jackson. é : » 1,96c. 
surveyor, 6 Unity Cunningham . , - 5 1,88¢ 
H. Prescott S 5 3 a 1,841 
£470 Oo Oo Osenton . i 1,817 
410 0 0 Craig & Son . 1,611: 
304040) 10 H Porter . : 1,586 ¢ 
355 0 Oo WHEELER, Southwark (accepted ) - 1,540. 
329 0 0 Swaker ; 5 1,435 
320) 2050 Ragstone Co. i ; : : 8301 
ane . E ILFORD. | 
o o| For street works at the rear of the Pavemeas Seven i i 
295 
205 0 oO Hford. Mr. H. SHAW, surveyor. 
A)5. oC) © B. W. GLENNY, Clonsingle, Romford (accep £595: 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and een 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


pepies. or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. | 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Ecual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 OHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 

* Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ““Oldacres, London." 
a 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
1 & 2 Castle > Stes Long Aere, London, W.C. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Ties 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 


Sauares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 


Materials of every description, 
HEBYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


| Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


0 4 C LI Ni KE R screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Proinpt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply. CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


tondon-—Creat Kew St. Flest St., £.C, - 


DRAWING OFFIC: 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, _ 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different | 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing” Pal 
Bend for Particulars, and send for To, ih 


73 inches wide). 
GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIN! 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS i 
46 & 47 HIGH : 


fl 
oc 
TT "28 se 
HN 
AN 
my 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Officeand 
London Schoo! Board. 


Telephone, 606 Kivg’s Cross. Tel grame,“Clokeful, London.” 


Dec. 4, 1903. ] 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 
‘or the erection of the superstructure of postal stores at Mawbey Road. 
tangton. ‘ W. Downs . ; : : ; 322) 3000 
E. Brown « son - £68,500 0 0 Maxwell Bros, Ltd. 386 © Oo 
C.North.  . ) BGO70e me ett Williams 
McCormick & Sons’ 65,056 0 oO WalaHowie 246 0 © 
_H. Willcock & Co. . 62,500 © O| Wr Saver & So piel Uh a 
pats & Fotheringham, Ltd. 58,973 Oo oO ja freicc S (a a bad at: Pk 
E. Lawrance & Sons : 57,748 0 O ccepted) . 19 0 © 
Perry & Co. . 57,037 0 O Kilburn Lane. 
Kirk  & Randall 56,834 0 o General Builders, Ltd. £284 0 0 
Dove Bros. . 50,7556O0 10 W. Densham & Sons . 279 10 Oo 
W« i. Lorden & Son 55,897 0 oO C.F Kearley 279.0 0 
-W. Downs - 555433 0 O W. Hammond . 274° 0 © 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd, 5172 ONO F. T Chinchen & Co. . 254°0 0 
|E, D. Pearcy . ; 55,100 0 Oo W R &A. Hide 234815 © 
‘Perry Bros. 54,987 0 o F. Chidley & Co. PE Ato ne, 
C. Ansell. 54,300 0 oO Bristow & EATWELL ‘(accepted EQ74 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale 45320808 O ss 
| Fuge. F r -Higgs . ee oemme) W. Johnson & Co mae are 8 
accept 2647 . Q ‘ 23.°0 © 
W. Kine & CO. (cccepted) 51207 OO] Te Williame & Sores £328 ce 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. J. & M. Patrick . 230 0 0 
1e interior cleaning at the following schools will be executed R. S. Ronald 215 0 0 
between December 19, 1903, and January 9, 1904 :— R.A Jewell 208 0 oO 
j Lathey Bros. 207 10 o 
flora Gardens. E. Triggs po7a 
C. F. Kearley F és 4 - £2570 O C. GURLING (accepted ) 4) : ° 
'W. Hammond . ; “1.245. 0OmO ‘ “ 
IF. T. Chinchen & Co. Z1O= OMnO Evcclesbourne Road. 
'S. Polden . 214 10 oO Patman & Se Ltd. 4447 0 oO 
J & M. Patrick 202 © Oo C Dearing & Son ; 421 0 0 
iG. H. Sealy . 1978 (Ono Macey & Sons, Ltd. 383 14 6 
'W. Hornett . 193 0 O J. Grover & Son . Bos OnO 
Ww Chappell i : : 168 Io o McCormick & Sons 316 0 oO 
IF. CHIDLEY & Co. (accepted ) 160 0 Oo C. & W. Hunnings 284 10 o 
Every. Marchant & Hirst 257 0 oO 
ering ‘ SAsiorl ov.d G, BARKER (accepted ) 242 0 0 
\Lathey Bros. a 24500. 0 Lroomsleigh Street, 
T. &C Bowyer 239 0 0 T. Cruwys : : : £349 0 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 236 0 a H. Bouneau 3037 10! O 
'‘W. Hooper . 207 0 Oo Viney & Stone 276 0 9 
C.G. Jones . 5 205 0) © Stevens Bros. - - 243 00 
H Groves 192 0 0 W, Densham & Sons . 223510 O 
IW. READ (accepted ) 1 7a. OF O W. CHAPPELL (accefied ) 195 0 Oo 


A Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
' IMPROVED KENTISH 


AG TAR PAVING, 


Ptificial Stone § IRosaic, 
/ Moulded or Plain, 


v SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
te Manufacturers & Contractors. 


3. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
eee LL, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, SE 


NTCHELL & CO. 


Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
a , 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

or of Oburches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

and Estimates su 


lied. Trial order solicited. 


| PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


.OCK-JAW 
7 TILES 


a GRIP, 


DOUBLA GRP, 


\E THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
| ROOF OF THE DAY. 


_—_—____ 
a descriptive Catalogue, addres the Patentce— 


ALES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


| 
. 
| 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, £.C, 
Se Sea eee cere kat hates Rete 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
WALTER’S 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

Also Makers of WALTER’s Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
mi i Y London Representative :— 
i BZ MR. H. J. HORTON 
A \) 85 Gracechu tr ch Street, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIG, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and rectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238 
Nottingham. 


—_—_—_ 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 23s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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ksi SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LISCARD. t 
Waldron Road. For ‘the erection of a Board school in Manor Road, Lisca 
R, A. Jewell : : . : ° ° . £26030 °0 . Cheshire, to accommodate 1,000 scholars, Mr, ii 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . . : ; : T2570 0 KIRBY, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool, 
R. S. Ronald ‘ ; 4 a s ; 12200 40750 Hughes & Stirlin . 3 é z Lo ; 
g Bie 4 423,011 0 
Lathey Bros. é c 3 : 0 : 2th 10" .O Richard Allen. : : = ‘ + 23,000 o 
E. Flood. o-Gene : Bae : ae 215,10) ¢O John Bellis”. Meee . ; - ae BOE 0 
BE. Triggs 2. 6+ 2s ee 2s “ee. 5 497 10 0|| Thos. Spencer... 
Hudson IBrOS ae eo é Z LOVE Ono Peter Tyson . : ‘ < oo) aes + 21,438 0 
J. & M. PATRICK (accepted) ei Soe mete: {LOZ OO J, H. Vickers... s 
ae Riad: ‘| John'Gourley . .  . «A 
E. P. Bulled & Co... CSA ors a7 IE LOsO J. Paterson& Son... : : -  « 2O;8RB ve | 
S. Musgrove ene Re Poe: ak he 20197 “5 -0}|4. Sones £2) S0ns; se eee) UlUCUCUCU™C~C*SY 
W. J. Howie ; ore a é : . 172 0 0| Peter Rothwell : : : ; - «20/699 o } 
H. Groves . : 2 , : OLAS AO. 0 Dryland & Preston. : : d : - 20,509 o} 
W. BANKs’ (accepted) . : : Pel 4A WTO! 10 Thos. Huxley 7". : : d + + TOR! 70) 
Eelinton Roa. W. H. Forde... : : : : : + 19,755 | p 
R. Woollaston & Co. . . : ; : aI A etey skey 0) 
W. Jolly : t ; ; : E320) ONO | 
W. J. Howie Zo5avOelO POOLE. | 
Sayer & Son 231°(0 , OW ea f 
3 z ying a surface-water main, North Lodge Rowe Pavisto)| 
ie e508 sa RO Mr. JoHN ELFORD, borough surveyor. 
P. S. Howard 178 ee G, MAIDMENT, Newtown, Poole (accepted). . £2 0) 
HAYTER & SON (accepted) . 174 8 oO 
: Hawley Crescent. 
T. Cruwys ope : SL SOMO PORTS a 
Bate Bros. . agi : : . 256 0 0O| For the erection of an elementary school in three departmes; 
Thompson & Beveridge f : 4 : She EQ EOeO —cookery-room, manual instruction centre and caretake; 
Viney & Stone . ; 6 : 6 é Fer topekels We) lodge—in Reginald Road, Eastney, Portsmouth, for t} 
H. Wall& Co. . 5 ; : ; ; /SeRLOT SOs educaticn committee of the Portsmouth County ‘Borow: 
M. Pearson . aie: - F asey el", Council. Mr. G. E. SMITH, architect, Southsea, Quan- 
MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted). ¢ : O07 tOmnO ties by Mr. CHARLES W. BALL, Southsea, and 11 Buckir- 
Fircroft Road. ham Street, Strand, 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.- . : . : . £289 10 oO pe & Hodgson : ‘ ; 4 : ee 4 
R. E. Williams & Sons : ‘ ; : SH200. "O10 M. Gulthera i j ae ; ase 25a 
A Pp. * cl * " » 26,550 Oo) 
R.S. Ronald. SDE ARSE Me) ef 190 OF ON aes aaelatc ane @ . ae 25,460 0) 
R. A. JEWELL | (accepted) F : : 7 OSE. Ono G. J. Davis . 24,523 0) 
St. fa ped Ree J. Harding : ; ; ee + -24;498 20 | 
H. Bouneau ; 3 Sh OO H. Clark & Son  . : ‘ . E 24,462 0) 
J. F. Holliday. tet wl 6t gg of} 6F.CGorken 2.) 
VIGOR & Co. (accepted ) : : : ; SOMES 5) MO gO J. Crockerell . : ao. ue «24am 10!) 
G. Barker . : : : : : é aS NON PERKINS & DURRANT NT (accepted). «23,983 0 : eountes 2500 Oo 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. .E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven Stal oe 


WILLESDEN PAP 


FOR ALG CLIMATES. z 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


410 CANNON STREET, 
LONG einer 


TE DELTA METAL any, 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DicK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


s 


ROCHFORD. 
7) sewerage works at South Benfleet, Hadleigh, ages. 
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UPPLEMENT 


H 


WALES—continued. 
For rebuilding wall in front of Bethel chapel, 


| Hockley, Rayleigh and Rochford, Essex. Mr. H. and repairing churchyard wall, ati adhe. 
| SIDWELL, engineer, Rochford, J. Price ( oLl0h 626 
athick Bros. . . ‘ . Z ‘ » £3,492 16 8 W. HARRETT (accepted) ‘ 99 Io o 
j Bae & Son : : , . . - 2,990 16 II S. Thomas . a 95 00 
a 5 : é é 2,935 
“entley & i cs 935 7 9) For additions to the Hephzibah Bante chapel, Little Honey- 
|. T, Pearsons A 3 . : 2,929 6 6 y 
‘Ikinson i. ; : . [ 2,863 1 11 borogh, Neyland, Pembroke. Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM 
it Lid eas: ; tana : ; 2 826 6 3 EVANS, architect, Charles Street, Neyland, 
Memeampion oy sl wtCtC;tC; 2,675 10 6 Williams. ae - £496 0 0 
i A, Bwart ral 2,533 18 8 J. H. Cummings . 489 10 0 
 E. Davey 2,526 19 0 L, Davigs, Neyland (accepted) | 423 10 oO 
Jackson 2,503 3 7] For the erection of a public urinal at Hanbury Road, and the 
Tle ; 2,466 0 oO eee ols gre ous 260 feet in length, on the 
T. Catley 2,447 12 9 west side o 10n Road, Pontypool, 
pies 2,436 14 9 J. Bradford . £85 10 o 
.G. Osenton . 2,434 13 oO W. H. Campbell $5 10 oO 
{F.Tomlinson., 2,412 6 5 J. BURGOYNE & Son, Ponty pool Road (accepted ) 350 258 
ee eectinekoen 2,951 a 3 For the construction of a new road (viaduct and bridge) at 
, ea . Pontypridd. 
estmoreland 232 8 6 
hee ; 3 : . a 1 6 Bott & STENNETT, 25 Victoria Street, 
j F. White . ; ‘ ‘ : 2,014 ate, Westminster, S.W. (accepted : . £12,387 0 © 
avi b& Co. -, : : ; 4 2, 
lwies, Bal lp nae WALTHAMSTOW, 
For the erection of a new billiard-room. &c , at The Limes, 
SWINDON. Walthamstow. 
Soli COCE may ARSE G) O 
she supply of about 410 yards run of wrought-iron unclimb- eee 
Able fencing, with gates, to enclose the recreation. ground, Batieranons & Holness Soe SD 5G 
/Zdinburgh Street, Gorse Hill. panes perpat fe Co. Oli BR ry Walt 342 20 
\ MILLER & SONS, Wolverhampton (accepted) £149 19 0 | ‘a rs RDEN, I Oliver Road, Walthamstow si ae 
WARE. 
For street works in Vicarage Road, Ware, Herts. Mr ELLIOTT 
WALES. , 
SMALES, surveyor, New Road, Ware. 
ie on of a gatlery in the Richmond Road Baptist W.Skipp. . . . 4491 17 0 
ee. 4 ‘ E. Lamble . Sr 490 0.9 
i: rit ‘ . . . : F - £144 10 o J. Jackson ; 405 O00 
jcoeee ‘ . . : « 95 O° oO D. H. Porter 410 0 Oo 
['; Howells . orate : Se) Ke A. T. Catley 106 0 O 
0LTON & W. HITING, "Pontnewydd, Mon Wallace & Inns 374 16 4 
ica?) . . . S71O= oC M.S. Kitteringham ; : » 361° 0 oO 
Williams “ 86 0 oO E. DEwsuRY & SONS,§W are, Herts ( (accepied) . 354 10 oO 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


LIFTS 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Governor and Company of the Bank of England have, we 
are pleased to learn, adopted Uralite for ceilings and Uralite 
fire-resisting doors. ; 


THE additions to the Wilts County Asylum, Devizes, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

Messrs. A. W. PENROSE, electrical engineers, of 109 
Farringdon Road, EC., have secured the entire order for 
generating-plant, including engine, dynamos, &c., and also that 
for the two passenger and one goods lift for the new building 
of Messrs, Harvey, Greenacre & Co., Johannesburg. 


THE new baths at Litchurch in the borough of Derby are 
now approaching completion, anda large turret clock has been 
erected on the front by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. The same firm have recently erected a large 
chiming clock in the parish church tower at Irby-on-Humber, 
near Grimsby, both clocks being to the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

MEssrs. WM. Potts & SON, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions to make 
and fix a large illuminated clock with four illuminated dials at 
the Emmerson Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a large 
chiming clock for the West Indies; both of the above will 
have Lord Grimthorpe’s latest improvements inserted. 


THE value of expanded steel in fireproof construction is 
well known to our readers, but architects and others will no 
doubt be able to derive some useful and suggestive ideas from 
a perusal of the handsome volume entitled “‘ Expanded Steel 
in Armoured Concrete and Plaster Construction,” which is 
being issued by the New Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., of 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster. This book, which 
appropriately enough opens with a brief history of concrete 
construction as employed by the Romans, contains a large 
amount of valuable information on concrete construction gene- 
rally and the important part played in it in modern times by 
“expanded metal,” as well as a number of reports of tests of 
various descriptions, including those of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, &c., and is copiously illustrated by diagrams, 
views of buildings and works in course of construction and 
finished, in which expanded metal has been successfully em- 
ployed. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS, 


AT the last meeting of the Folkestone Cham 
merce Mr. W. White presented elaborate plans 
posed winter gardens on the sea-front, at an estimated cost f 
30,000. The whole scheme is to be brought before the Tow 
Council at an early date. It is estimated that the main h 1 
will accommodate 3,000 people. ; , ay 

SiR RaLPH LITTLER presided at a meeting held at the 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, specially convened to con 
sider the question of the establishment of an open-air sana- 
torium for incipient consumptive patients in Middlesex, Sir 
William Broadbent, in supporting the proposal, said that. 
London was the worst provided of any large town in the king- 
dom with sanatoria. A sanatorium for Middlesex would be | 
great advantage, but to share it with London would be of no 
use, as London’s demands were overwhelming. On the motion | 
of the Bishop of Kensington it was decided to establish a sana. | 
torium for Middlesex, and a committee appointed to procure. 
the necessary funds. Lord Rothschild and Mr. Leopold de’ 
Rothschild have given 200 guineas to the fund. 


THE Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women.| 
Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E., is now being rebuilt in three. 
sections, the first of which is rapidly. approaching com-| 
pletion. Ifthe necessary funds are forthcoming this portion 
will probably be in full working order by next May. Owing to’ 
the very rough weather the Board have not been able for some 
weeks to utilise their illuminated captive balloon. They trust, 
however, that during bad. weather the new building itself, which | 
now towers over the surrounding houses and is visible from the! 
Strand and Thames Embankment, will probably draw attention | 
to the noble and urgently necessary duty of helping the poor 
sick children of this densely-populated and poverty-stricken 
district. When the roof, which is now being put on, is com-| 
pleted, the balloon will reappear, weather permitting. | 

A MEETING of the Metropolitan Asylums Board was held 
on the 28th ult, Sir Robert Hensley presiding. With respect! 
to the proposed establishment of sanatoria for persons suffering, 
from consumption, a proposal arising out of a conference of 
metropolitan Poor-law authorities in ‘October 1900, the various) 
borough councils and certain boards of guardians of the) 
Metropolis having expressed opinions on the proposal, the} 
general purposes committee had given the question considera: | 
tion. They were of opinion that the matter was of such vilal| 
importance to the community at large, and a proposal which, | 
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sted by the Managers, would entail so considerable an 
io of their duties and responsibilities and so large an 
se in their expenditure, as to call for some authoritative 
rsion of opinion from the Local Government Board before 
janagers were asked to take any definite action in the 
’, or to make any further inquiries in regard thereto. 
|, C. Scovell said it was a large and difficult question, and 
y ould lay all information on the subject before the public. 
jvever, this matter was to be undertaken at the expense of 
tepayers, the Asylums Board was the only authority to 
yon to do it. Among other difficulties, one would arise 
1 :ference to pauper and non-pauper tuberculosis persons. 
gendment was moved that the question be referred to a 
el committee of the Board. The amendment was lost, 
tin voting for and thirty-seven against it, and the motion 
opted. 


A a special meeting of the Perth Town Council held in 
ttee the question of the fever accommodation for the 
js considered. The report of the sub-committee, who 
eppointed to make inquiries iegarding the erection of a 
pal, was read. Ex-Bailie Grieve moved the approval of 
port, and that the local authority erect a hospital of 
lL or rough-cast or stone for infectious diseases at the 
1on Farm, on the site approved of by the Local Govern- 
30ard, having accommodation for 50 beds and the usual 
« for the proper administration of the hospital, and it be 
izd to the cleansing and sanitary committee to prepare 
9 of general instructions and conditions to be observed 
hitects in preparing competitive plans, and report to the 
luthority. The Convener, in a lengthy speech, pointed 
t: necessity for the erection of such a hospital. Bailie 
lers suggested that they should consider whether they 
e> erect a hospital or not, and leave the latter part of the 
i: alone, and this the mover agreed to. After some dis- 
11, it was agreed by a large majority to erect a permanent 
il. The question of the site was next considered, and 
(nvener of the cleansing and sanitary committee moved 
_e Friarton site be adopted, and this was seconded. An 
iment was moved to the effect that certain sites in. the 
amuir district should be considered, but after an animated 
u3ion the Friarton site was adopted by a large majority. 
- 1estion arose as to whether the hospital should be built 
yid and iron or brick, rough-cast or stone, and on a 
$n it was agreed by a large majority that it be the latter 
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It is understood that the cost of erecting a hospital for 50 beds 
will be at the utmost 15,000/. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of the new mixed 
school for St Saviour’s parish, which is being erected by the 
Norwich Church Schools’ Aid Association. The site of the 
buildings is at the junction of St Paul’s Opening and St. Paul’s 
Avenue, Norwich, the latter being a continuation of St. 
Saviour’s Lane. The plans for the buildings have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A, J. Lacey, diocesan surveyor, and a light, well- 
ventilated and up-to-date school will be erected. The work is 
being carried out by Mr John Hurn, Surrey Street, and it is 
expected that with the internal fittings the total cost will be . 
about 2,000/. The main elevation of the building faces the 
existing infants’ schools towards the south and has a frontage 
of 75 feet The school will consist of one main room with 
accommodation for 104 children and two classrooms, each to 
accommodate 48 ; while at the north-west corner there is a 
vacant site for another classroom when necessary. One of the 
classrooms will be divided from the main room by Wilks’s 
patent sliding partition The boys and girls will each have a 
well drained and gravelled playground, Round that portion 
of the building that faces the playground a plinth of blue 
Staffordshire bricks will be erected, with glazed bricks round 
the other portion. The school itself will be built of red kiln 
bricks and blue lias stone. The pitched roof will be secured 
with iron tie rods, and the roof will be covered with permanent 
green slates. The fireplaces will have glazed and tiled 
chimney-pieces and hearths, and the walls will have a pitch- 
pine dado 4 feet high. The floors will consist of solid coke- 
breeze concrete covered with boards, and inlet and outlet 
ventilators will be provided. A dwarf wall will be built in front 
of the school surmounted by an iron palisading, and the 
playgrounds will be enclosed by a brick wall about 7 feet 
high. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE ancient flour mills at Greenham, Newbury, well known 
to fishermen on the river Kennet, and those at Whitchurch and 
Pangbourne, equally familiar to Thames anglers, have ceased 
to be used for the purposes for which they were erected, and 
both have been purchased by electric-lighting companies, who 
need water-power to carry out their undertakings 
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LINCOLN and district were suddenly plunged into darkness 
shortly after five o’clock PM. on the 26th ult The scene in 
the streets was extraordinary, large shopping establishments 
being temporarily illuminated by candles only. Of course all 
the street arc lamps failed. It has been discovered that the 
failure of the electric ‘current is due to a short circuit in the 
main, an accident which has resulted in serious damage to one 
of the large dynamos. 


A PAPER on “Electric Power Stations” was read on the 
26th ult before the Glasgow University Engineering Society 
by Mr. P. D. Ionides, the more recent developments of this 
important subject being ably dealt with. Interesting contrasts 
were made between the Glasgow stations, which are the 
highest of their class, and turbine stations such as are now 
being erected in London, and it was shown that the latter could 
be completed at a capital outlay of about half that required for 
the slow-speed engine system. An interesting discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Chamen, Pocock & Blackley took 
part, and it was agreed that turbines represented the best 
modern practice. 


Ir has been decided to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the St Louis Exhibition to show to America what 
the electrical instrument makers of Great Britain can accom- 
plish in the latest and most delicate applications of modern 
science. A collective exhibit of great variety will be formed, 
under the guidance of the Royal Commission, and sent in its 
complete form, in one consignment, to St. Louis. The best 
possible position in the electrical section of the Exhibition has 
been secured. Among the exhibits is a platinum resistance 
thermometer, from the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Com- 
pany, capable of measuring temperatures, from that of liquid 
air to 1,400 degrees Centigrade. 


THE recent important improvements in the construction of 
electrically driven pumps has brought them to the front in con- 
nection with fire-extinguishing installations, the ease with 
which they may be started and the small amount of attention 
required being great points in their favour. The Midland 
Railway Company has recently ordered from Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons two sets of their electric “ Hatfield” pumps, 
each of a capacity of 700 gallons per minute These are to 
be fixed at their new depdt at Heysham harbour in connection 
with a complete system of fire-mains and hydrants, and the 
whole will form a very efficient and up-to-date installation. 


SS oe 
A GREAT BUILDING AMALGAMATION, 


THE announcement of the formation of a limited liabilit 

company, with the title of “ George Trollope & Sons and Colls 
& Sons, Ltd,” has excited unusual interest The standing of 
each firm is known not only throughout the Metropolis but 
elsewhere. It would be superfluous to recall their claims to 
confidence. The reasons given for the amalgamation are the 
recent deaths of partners and the wish of the survivors, who 
are all thoroughly practical men, to secure the benefit of each 
other’s assistance in the management of the businesses. As 
the whole of the ordinary share capital of 250,000/, with the 
exception of 3,coo/. taken by directors for qualification, has | 
been taken by the vendors in part payment of the purchase ~ 
money, all that can be offered to the public (and more espe- 
cially to customers) are 20,000 cumulative preference shares of | 
1o/. each, to bear 53 per cent. dividend. There can be no 
doubt the whole capital will be at once subscribed for The 

success of the two firms in the past is the best guarantee of 

the future, for both firms have a reputation for excellence to — 
which the majority of architects in the Metropolis would | 
willingly testify. 7 


VARIETIES. | 


THE Academy of Music, the largest theatre in Brooklyn, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

A NEW school has been opened by the New Monkland 
School Board at Gain, near Glengoig, N B. It affords accom- 
modation for 120 pupils, and has been built to a design by Mr. | 
John M. Arthur, architect, Airdrie, on a site immediately 
adjoining the old school, which it is proposed to take down, 

IT is intended to remove the Catholic church now adjoining 
Prudhoe Hall, Northumberland, and to rebuild it at Prudhoe- 
on-Tyne. The church is a handsome building of stone | 
throughout, interior and exterior, complete with sacristies, | 
tower, gallery, baptistery, chapels and donor’s vault, &c. The — 
direction of this work is in the hands of Mr. Charles Walker, 
architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE Society of Architects has removed from St. James's il 
Hall, Piccadilly, W., to its new premises in Staple Inn ) 
Buildings (South), Holborn, London, WC. The second | 
ordinary general meeting for the Session 1903-4 will be held | 


in the new premises on Thursday, December 17,at 8 P.M. ~ aa 
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fue Manchester Society of Architects will hold its 
ih sessional papers meeting in the board-room of the 
Hnber of Commerce, No 44 Mosley Street, Manchester, on 
h-sday next, December Io, at 6.45 P.M, when Mr Ellis 
‘sland will read his paper, entitled ic The Statutory 
¢ stration of Architects.” 

tue Vienna Vaterland publishes an interview with the 
9:, who said:—“ They say I am turned into a Grand 
2/aeur because by my order two apartments were prepared 
rie. Now it is true that Leo XIII was content to live for 
“ty-five years in one small room, in which he slept, dined 
“worked, but I cannot understand how he was able to do it 
yed an airy, roomy apartment But, abdove all, I must 
y air” 

|v a meeting of the Lambeth Borough Council the finance 
nittee submitted an interesting report from the town clerk 

<:cting the new town hall site, in course of which Mr. Smith 
irked that the vendors may be in a position to offer vacant 
2ssion shortly after Christmas next, and it is therefore 
<3sary for the Council to consider at once the question of 
c ding the purchase money payable to the vendors. The 
es at the corner of Brixton Hill and Acre Lane 

[ESSRS. NEWNES ask us to explain to our readers the 
]' in the issue of the first part of their technological 

>ynary. Owing to the numerous references and verifica- 
a which had to be made the publishers are compelled to 
|’ the publication of the first number until January. 
s;ers of our advertising columns will have seen their 
ytisement, but for the benefit of those who have not done 

essrs. Newnes will send a complete prospectus on ap pli- 
t}1. 

N open competitive examination for not fewer than twenty- 
);ituations as assistant examiner in the Patent Office will 
ld by the Civil Service Commissioners in January next 
2xamination will commence on the 5th of the month, and 
13 of application for admission io it will probably be ready 
‘sue in the course of a few days; they will be obtainable 

quest addressed by letter to the Secretary, Civil Service 
unission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

T Ettington, near Stratford-on-Avon, on Tuesday, Bishop 
4 consecrated the new parish church erected chiefly 
<gh the munificence of the Shirley family The material 
\is the buff-coloured oolite stone so familiar at Broadway, 


mosaic, laid by Italian workmen, and in the chancel the floor 
is laid with black and white marble, the special gift of Miss 
Shirley. Stalls for the clergy and choir have been given by 
Mr. Shirley, and the font and pulpit are those which stood in 
the old church. 

WE note that Messrs Robt. W Mann & Son are holding an 
important auction sale at the London Mart on the 1oth inst. 
when the following properties will be submitted :—No. 42 Eaton 
Place, S.W ,atown residence with excellent accommodation 
which has been oc cupied for many years past by the late Lord 
Colville of Culross, who was Chief Equerry to Her Jate Majesty 
and Master of the Buckhounds, as well as Lord Chamberlain 
to Queen Alexandra’s household for 1901 ; also No. 17 Draycott 
Place, Cadogan Gardens, S W., a modern long leasehold red- 
brick residence of medium size, having six bedrooms and four 
reception-rooms, held direct from the freeholder at a moderate 
ground ient. The same firm will also offer four charming 
double-fronted detached villa residences at Ealing within a 
few minutes walk of the Great Western Railway and the 
London United Tramway Company’s service of electric trams, 
held on long leases with option to purchase the freeholds; and 
an investment at St. John’s Wood, in a capital position near 
Marlborough Road station, of 37/. Ios. a year net, let to and 
occupied by a good tenant. 


PROPOSED WELSH SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 


A CONFERENCE of Welsh county councils representatives on the 
question of establishing a school of forestry for Wales and 
Mormouthshire was held at Haverfordwest last week. The move- 
ment, which was inaugurated by Mr. Edward Robinson, of 
Boncath, had secured the support of the county councils of 
Pembrokeshire, Glamorgan, Monmouthshire, Camarthenshire, 
Cardiganshire, Breconshire and Merionethshire. Sir Charles 
Philipps presided over the meeting. Mr. Robinson explained 
that the object was the planting of waste and at present unpro- 
ductive woodlands in Wales. A school could be established 
with roo to 2co acres of land to start with, and the option of 
acquiring a further 500 or 800 acres, and the total capital 
outlay at the outset ought not to exceed 5,coc/ to 8,o00/., which 


dhe windows are modelled upon those in the old church at 
vr ao The passages in the nave are of marble | 


could be contributed by the councils according to their rateable 
values. It devolved upon the councils to take the matter up, 
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for the Government had not yet acted on the recommendations 
of three committees on the subject. He believed the Govern- 
ment would contribute about half the amount required, and he 
assumed that an annual grant of 100/ or less from each of the 
councils would be sufficient to cover all out-of-pocket expenses 
and give a good return on capital. There were about a million 
acres of waste land in the Principality which could grow timber 
Of theowners half might require assistance and the planting would 
cost not more than 6/. an acre. Spread over thirty years that 
would require a yearly grant of 100,0¢0/. from the Government, 
the money to be repaid in that period by half-yearly instal- 
ments, and by the end of that time they should have planta- 
tions worth from 30,000,0co/. to 40,co0,coo/, In the whole 
country there were 21,000,coo acres of waste land and quite 
8,000,c00 suitable for planting, which in fifty years would be 
worth fully 650,000,000/. sterling. At present we depended on 
foreign countries for our timber, whilst at least 8,000,0co/. per 
annum might be saved if our waste lands were properly 
afforested. It was proposed to teach-forestry on a very limited 
scale at Aberystwith College, but what was wanted was a bold 
and comprehensive scheme. He moved that it was desirable 
to establish a school of forestry for the whole of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Mr. David Jones (Monmouth County 
Council) seconded. The Chairman pointed out that under the 
Settled Lands Act money might be borrowed at 4/. 16s. 11d. 
per annum (principal and interest), spread over forty years, for 
the improvement of land, subject to the control of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the planting of trees was included in the 
definition. The resolution was unanimously carried, and it 
was decided to hold a further conference at Swansea. 


——SSSs 


HOBBS, HART & CO., LTD. 


ALTHOUGH over half a century has elapsed since the first 
great triumph of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd., caused 
excitement, no efforts have been spared by the company to 
add improvement to improvement in their numerous specialties, 
Their latest catalogue of locks, casement bolts, cash, deed and 
jewel boxes, lock furniture and other aids to security is enough 
to suggest the causes of the vast and merited success of the 
firm. There must have been careful deliberation of experts 
before selecting the manufactures of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co, 
for the rooms containing the gold and silver plate, as well as 
the whole of the locks under mastership at Windsor Castle, at 
St George’s Chapel, and the treasure and plate depositories at 
Marlborough House’ Inthe Bank of England, the Treasury 
doors and the reserved bullion safes and special suites for 
different departments and main building are also the work 
of the company. ‘The variety that is shown in the catalogue is 
amazing, for in it are represented locks for all requirements, 
The schedule of patents, which it should be noted is onlya 
selection, contains no less than twenty-six separate “improve- 
ments,” and each is important. There are locks made e7 suite 
for hotels, mansions and public buildings, locks for hospitals, 
infirmaries and asylums, and numerous classes of locks for 
doors and gates. The “Victoria” casement bolts illustrated 
are all of excellent design. The combination bolts and lock 
which are adapted for external doors are produced to “insure 
certainty of bolting by a turn, of the bolt handle on the 
axis. Tue bolts are then thrown up, down and horizontally 
into the door frame, when they may be securely locked in 
position with the key” Even if burglars contrive to conceal 
themselves on premises where the bolts are used, they 
cannot open the doors. There are also automatic panic bolts, 
which are found to be efficacious. The New Century nm 
night latches are both strong and simple. There are many 
infallible locks for the use of bankers. A special class of Jocks 
is also manufactured for police-stations, Government prisons, 
&c. Smaller in size, but no less serviceable, are the locks for 
tills and drawers, cupboards, boxes, desks, portmanteaus, 
books, letter-bags. In connection with the locks we would 
draw particular attention to the character of the “furniture.” 
Knobs and plates are adapted to different styles of rooms, and 
are all pleasing in form It is satisfactory to have so com- 
prehensive a collection of aids to security and safety on which 
reliance can be placed available for general use. The examples 
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+ also genuine English manufacture, for the photographs 
s»duced of the several departments in the works at 
Fgton Street reveal not only how numerous are the trained 
stants employed, but how intricate is the machinery which 
,eded in order to obtain results that will be ingenious and 
fiient examples of mechanism, no matter how small may be 
, scale of the lock, while also enduring in quality and without 
) east cumbrousness. 
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| INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


{ CHARLES HEATHCOTE delivered a lecture to the members 
fe Institute of Builders, at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
r Tuesday evening, in which he stated that Americans are 
tker, but not necessarily more skilled than we are, in the 
rtion of buildings. They had the pull over us because 
nloyés were more keen upon their work. The whole 
tude of the working-man was in the master’s favour, 
eiuse he knew that the better he worked the better it would 
«or him, whereas here we had trades unions with aims 
jch seemed to compel the members to do just as little as 
41d pass muster. The system for the education of the 
ch of America was designed to be of advantage in a busi- 
«life. Thus, in early manhood a youth was trained for his 
ger, which he entered without the suspicion that he was 
«eaning himself. Hopeful enterprise was the spirit with 
ych he began, he believed in his work, and he was 
rid to doit. Yet in spite of these advantages England was 
,otaining her reputation for quality. Being struck with the 
y:llence of the plumbing work of an hotel in New York, the 
s rer made inquiries, and found that the whole of the work 
~ been done by a London firm. Speaking generally, the 
.ericans had methods ahead of us, but in many ways they 
“ as much to learn from us as we had to learn from them. 
) cousins, who were employers of labour, were more con- 
irate in regard to the health and comfort of the workmen, 
many works each man being provided with a locker for his 
| hes. 

{n the discussion which followed, Mr. Holloway described 
h American system of building as showy, temporary and 
yiout genuineness. Skyscrapers were mere architectural 
nistrosities 

Other speakers followed and the meeting concluded. 
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A NEW FIREPLACE LINTEL. 


A NEw lintel which is being introduced by Mr. Louis J, 
Newton, of 21 Ellers Road, Leeds, is worthy of the attention 
of architects It has several points to recommend it, among 
which may be enumerated :—Its cheapness (its cost varies with 


its size, from 35. 6d. to 8s.); that it meets the requirements of 
the London Building Act and the Local Government Model 
by-laws ; that it reduces the risk cf smoky chimneys and down- 
draught ; and that it obviates all risk of settlement, and can 
be fixed by any ordinary labourer, as no cutting of brickwork 
is required 


BIRMINGHAM HOUSING SCHEME. 


ON Saturday the Lord Mayor of Birmingham inaugurated an 
important block of buildings erected for the accommodation of 
the working classes. Something more than a year ago a 
number of prominent citizens, who believe that the housing 
problem can be solved by private enterprise, promoted a com- 
pany under the title of “ Homes, Limited,” for the purpose of 
providing clean, sanitary and cheap dwellings forthe poor. In 
their prospectus they pledged themselves to build flats suitable 
for those earning small wages, and to take steps to insure their 
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being occupied by tenants of that class. If they succeed in 
this respect they will have overcome the great objection to 
housing schemes—that they displace the poorest of the poor 
and provide for a class of comparatively well-to-do artisans 
who are not in need of help The bond-fides of the attempt 
to benefit the submerged tenth was guaranteed by securing as 
directors Councillors G. H[. Kenrick and F. G. Whittall, 
Messrs. W. B. Kenrick and A. Wilson, and by limiting the 
dividend, if any, to 5 per cent. The capital was fixed at 
25,0004., of which 15,0co/. was issued for public subscription. 
After some searching a suitable site was secured in the heart of 
the poverty-stricken district of Deritend. A piece of land abutting 
on Palmer Street, Little Edward Street and Little Barr Street 
was cleared by the demolition of a dilapidated chapel. Plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Hipkiss & Stephens, and two blocks 
of flats, four storeys high, have been erected by Messrs. T. 
Elvins & Sons, of Handsworth. The buildings are divided 
into sixty tenements, twenty-eight of which consist of one 
room each, to be let at 3s. per week; sixteen of two rooms 
each, at 45. 3¢@ ; and sixteen of three rooms each, at 5s. The 
flats are built on a plan which combines convenience and 
economy in an unprecedented degree. The materials have 
been carefully chosen with a view to making the walls and 
floors proof against fire and vermin, and to prevent the accu- 
mulation of dirt and the penetration of sound. The system of 
refuse disposal is a great improvement on the ordinary type of 
ash-shoots, and there is a private lavatory attached to each 
tenement. On every floor is a washhouse containing two 
boilers. There is a ventilated cupboard for food, and water is 
laid on to a sink in each tenement The ends of the corridors 
are open to the air, and through these big openings coal and 
bulky furniture can be hauled by means of pulleys fixed in a 
convenient position. Fire-escapes can be attached to each 
tenant’s balcony in case of panic. Gaslight is provided in the 
corridors and staircases ; whether gas or oil is used in the 
rooms is left to the discretion of the-tenants. 


BRITISH URALITE COMPANY, LTD. 


ON Tuesday, November 24, a fire test of Uralite was carried 
out in Edinburgh by the British Uralite Company. Ltd., on 
ground granted for the occasion by their Scotch agents, 
Messrs. Currie & Co, Ltd, of Edinburgh. 


a a 


The test consisted of an ordinary partition, protected ; 
Uralite, against which afire was made and raised to a tempe;_ 
ture of 1,950 degs. Fahrenheit. The other side of the Partitic. 
on which a thermometer was placed, only reached a -tempei 
ture of 47 degs. Fahrenheit. In the middle of the fre! 
wooden box protected by Uralite was placed ; inside the bl 
were deposited a quantity of papers and crucibles contain); 
sulphur, wax and fusible metal. A small platform was erect 
of wood, and half of it was covered by Uralite, the other hy 
being left bare The unprotected portion was completely co) 
sumed in twenty minutes, whilst that portion having ¢ 
Uralite covering remained intact. After the fire was over t 
box was opened, and the inside was found to be quite cool 
the hand, and the wax had not even melted The demonst; 
tion was witnessed by the firemaster of Edinburgh, a) 
representatives were present from the leading architects’ office 


insurance companies, builders and contractors, 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Roy 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evenin 
November 30, Mr J. Patten Barber, president, in the cha! 
a paper was read on “Mechanical Stokers for Electricj 
Generating Stations,” by Mr. Albert Gay, M.I.E.E., and 
which the following is an abstract :— 
After referring to the general desire and the vari 
attempts to bring about the more economical utilisation — 
energy in general and of electrical energy in particular, t] 
author proceeded to show that in order to obtain the be! 
results from coal perfect combustion was essential. He pointe 
out, however, that though that result might be possible in tl 
laboratory. under ideal conditions, the means of obtaining it | 
everyday practice had yet to be discovered. He observed th’ 
good work, however, had been done, and he proceeded | 
describe the necessary requirements of an ideal mechanic 
stoker. He then described various appliances of the kind, tl 
aim of the makers of which was to approach the ideal as near’ 
as possible. He divided the different kinds of mechanic; 
stokers into two main types, viz. top-feed and under-feed, tt! 
former being divided again under the subdivisions of sprinklei 
and cokers. As their names imply, the fuel in the former | 
fed above the bars In the case of the sprinklers, sm: 
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ntities of fuel at a time are sprinkled into the furnace, and 
“he case of the cokers the fuel is dropped just inside the 
face door on the dead plate, and allowed to coke before 
ag pushed forward into the furnace. The under-feed type 
c2d with fuel below the bars, the fuel being forced up through 


re. 

abies of tests of hand firing and mechanical firing were 

an, some having been conducted by the author and others 
b makers of the appliances, and there was seen to be a 

eral agreement between them. The tables indicate that 

4 coal having a calorific value of 12,0co to 13,000 B.Th.U. 

lb., fired mechanically, the result is nearly equal to coal 
h d-fired, having a calorific value of 14,000 to 14,500 B.Th.U., 
1. that by using a lower-grade coal than could be econo- 
» ally fired by hand, a saving of from 6s. to 7s per ton might 
»2ffected. The author left for discussion the problem of 
hh-grade and low-grade coal where railway carriage (as in 
[idon) forms a large part of the actual cost delivered. 
_ The advantages claimed by makers and the disadvantages 
med by some users were also dealt with, and the opinions 
)central-station engineers of experience were quoted. 
[ersity of opinion characterised these opinions, and while 
| author generally indicated his appreciation of the improved 
enomy of mechanical over hand-firing, he apparently is not 
1 present satisfied with the reliability and cost of up-keep. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. * 


lwould seem to indicate almost mental aberration to seriously 
ystion to-day the. efficiency of the better types of fireproof 
struction. No better proof can be wished for of the fact 
}t fireproof construction really does reduce the fire loss than 
sfforded by the favourable premium rates granted by fire 
yirance underwriters on superior types of construction. 

‘More thrifty men than these same fire insurance under- 
yters may not be found, and when they approve any adjunct 
«heir business to the extent of even a temporary subtraction 
in the profit column of their ledgers, it may be asserted with 


* From a paper by Hon. Perez M. Stewart, late superintendent 
Diartment of Buildings, borough of Manhattan, New York city, 
«| at the annual convention of ,the International Association of Fire 
EH ineers. 


the greatest confidence that such approval is based on an 
exceedingly firm foundation. 

Without more ado, therefore, I shall assume the efficiency 
of fireproof construction as demonstrated, and pass to a con- 
sideration of some of its phases as they are presented to an 
official of a building department. 

Fire protection is a term broad and elastic. Roughly 
speaking, like “ All Gaul,” it may be divided into three parts. 
First, the protection from without afforded by the municipality; 
second, the ability of the building itself, in consequence of its 
structural excellence, to withstand the effects of fire, either 
from within or from without ; and, third, the multitude of fire- 
detecting and fire-fighting devices installed in, but not integ- 
rally a part of, the building itself. 

Concerning the first division, it would be presumptuous for 
me to speak to this audience Anything like a comprehensive 
review of the third division would run far beyond the limits of 
a paper such as this, besides involving a technical familiarity 
possessed only by the specialists. 

A careful consideration of the matter of fire protection 
should convince every owner that the introduction of safe- 
guards against fire will bring a fair return in reduced rates on 
the increased outlay, besides fulfilling a moral obligation 
which he owes to his lessees, tenants, neighbours and himself. 

Several theatres in New York have had their insurance 
rates materially reduced because of changes in their construc- 
tion made at the instigation of the Department of Buildings. 
That the fireproof character of a hotel is a most desirable 
advertisement is indicated by the fact that some proprietors 
who cannot honestly claim that characteristic attempt to 
deceive their patrons by untrue representations One of the 
large hotels of New York maintains a room in a burnt condi- 
tion, as an indication of what can happen in a fireproof hotel 
without the knowledge of any of the patrons or the proprietor. 
A fire that originated in this room nearly burned itself out 
before anyone was aware of it. 

In considering the manner in which construction tends to 
reduce the fire hazard, we find that the subject naturally divides 
itself into three heads :—(1) The use of incombustible and fire- 
proof material. (2) The manner of combining the materials 
of construction. (3) The provision of devices and forms of 
construction that afford protection against fire from the outside. 

The advantage in the use of incombustible materials is 
almost self-evident, as thereby the food for fire is reduced in 
the same ratio in which incombustible materials are used. 
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Among the materials most commonly used in building con- 
struction which are generally considered incombustible may be 
enumerated the following :—Brick, stone, terra-co.ta, wire- 
incombustible 
materials is meant those which will not burn or produce flame 
Incom- 
bustible materials are not necessarily fireproof. It is important 


glass, iron, steel and concrete By such 
when subjected to a heat of 2,000 to 3,000 degs. Fahr. 


that this should be kept in mind. 


By fireproof materials is meant such as not only do not 
burn, but which under the action of fire remain intact and 
preserve their strength or the strength of those parts which 


they protect. 


As a notable example of what has been done in eliminating, 
combustible materials in the furnishing of a building, St. 


Bartholomew’s Clinic, in New York city, may be mentioned. 


In seeking to make the building as absolutely germproof as 
possible, the architect also made it as fireproof as it is possible 
The furniture throughout the building is made of 
Even 


to make it. 
incombustible material, except in the trustees’ offices 
here the architect was desirous of having only iron or stone 
furniture used, but the trustees were too solicitous of their com- 


fort, and had their rooms fitted up with hardwood furniture and 


a soft rug on the floor. As it is, there is probably less com- 
bustible material in this building than any other building in the 
country. 

As an illustration of the distinction between incombustible 
materials and fireproof materials, we need only refer to the 
unprotected as against the protected or fireproof column. Cast- 
iron certainly will not burn, yet the effect of the heat of a fire is 
well shown :n the bulging and collapsing of the unprotected 


columns of the Hackett-Carhart building at the corner of 


Broadway and Thirteenth Street, in New York city, last 


winter, causing nearly the entire roof and part of the floor 


below it to fallin. As against this may be mentioned the case 
of the McMahon Building in Chicago. This was a building 
occupied as a cracker bakery One-half of the building was 


of the so-called slow-burning construction, consisting of 


columns, girders and floors of yellow pine material. At one 
end was erected a bakery, consisting of brick walls and steel 
beam and column construction, all protected by concrete. 

A fire destroyed entirely the portion of the building of s!ow- 
burning construction. As exemplifying the splendid protection 


afforded to steel construction by a properly applied envelope of 


concrete it may be stated that, notwithstanding the intense fire 
existing in the slow-burning section, which abutted on the 


section occupied by the bakery, the bakery Ovens, weighin : 
the neighbourhood of 1,000 tons, and supported upon the Fel 
crete-protected steel columns, remained in position at the en 
of the fire at their original height, extending from the third 4 | 
the fourth storeys. ; | 
A more spectacular example of the efficiency of proper! 
protected ironwork against the inroads of fire has seldom bee 
afforded. IE 
It will thus be seen that the manner of construction or th 
disposition and arrangement of parts of construction is eve 
more important than the use of incombustible material. It | 
contended by many, and with a good show of justice in t) 
claim, that with the proper use of ordinary combustib 
materials (which practically means wood) for the interior wor 
of buildings, a structure can be made as safe against the sprea_ 
of fire as if nothing but incombustible materials were use. 
Where wood is used and is exposed, it should be so place! 
that as little surface is exposed as possible. A fire will sprea 
with greater difficulty when the flames have only one side i 
work on and the supply of air for the combustion js limite: 
The selection of wood is of great importance. Hard wooc 
are much more difficult to burn than softer woods and sustal 
the flames less readily. Oak and yellow pine make the be 
structural materials among the different kinds of wood 
Ordinary paints, and especially varnishes, should be avoided. 
The danger of the spread of fire in a building increase 
first, with the increase in area covered ; and second, in great) 
degree with the increase in height. 
The danger is met in the first instance by providing fir: 
stops in the way of brick walls or fireproof partitions, Ar 
openings that may be necessary in these partitions should b 
provided with fireproof doors and windows. 
The spread of fire in a vertical|direction is undoubtedly mo; 
effectively guarded against by making the floors continuous an 
unbroken ; that is, eliminating all openings in the floors an| 
placing the necessary means of communication, such as stat) 
ways, elevators, pipes, shafts, belts, &c., in shafts entire! 
separated from the rest of the building by brick walls. A clo: 
attention to this detail is very important. In one of our ear| 
fireproof office buildings there occurred a fire some years ag 
in which the greatest damage was done in an office two storey) 
above the one in which the fire originated. The flames in th 
lower storey burned away the woodwork casing around th 
smoke or drain pipes and were drawn up through the opening 
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torey, where they destroyed the pipe casing and set fire to the 
ontents of the room. 

' In this incident, too, is shown the danger in the use of 
furring and casing, especially when of wood. Air spaces are 
thus formed which constitute channels through which fire, by 
creating draught in them, is spread. All casings, wainscotting, 
‘rim, &c., should be solidly backed up with some incombustible 
material; or in case it is impracticable to so back them up, 
x00d and sufficient fire-stops should at least be provided at 
ntervals. In non-fireproof buildings where wood floors or stud 
yartitions are used, a judicious use of fire-stops is very desir- 
ible. In the spaces formed by wood floor-beams the floor and 
seiling act as a flue through which the fire spreads very rapidly : 
io do the spaces between the treads in the soffits of stairs In 
he case of wooden stairways it is very desirable that fire-stops 
fsome incombustible material should be provided. Steam- 
-oal ashes or similar incombustible materials placed flush with 
he floor-beams make not only an excellent fire-stop by pro- 
‘ecting the floors to a great extent, but serve the additional 
purpose of deafening or preventing the transmission of sound. 
n fireproof floors where wood flooring is used secured to 
vooden sleepers, it is very important that the space between 
‘he sleepers up to the underside of the flooring be filled in 
solidly with some incombustible material. 

| Reference has already been made to the elevator shaft as 
4 very frequent means of spreading fire. The shaft in its con- 
‘truction constitutes a flue up which a fire is drawn with great 
force. On account of the necessarily large openings at each 
‘torey, particularly in the case of freight-elevators, the danger 
)f communicating fires is great. The construction of the shaft 
nd enclosed apparatus, therefore, becomes a matter of great 
importance. The shaft walls, in the first place, should be 
\bsolutely fireproof and constructed of incombustible materials. 
{he requirements of the Department of Buildings of New 
York city, to which any construction before being approved 
‘or use as enclosing walls for elevators must be submitted, 
/annot be said to be too severe. ‘These requirements are that 
‘he proposed construction shall practically remain intact after 
veing exposed to a fire maintained for one hour at a tempera- 
ure of 1,700 Fahr, and then subjected to a stream of water at 
jolbs. pressure for five minutes. Any construction that is 
jsed should be self-supporting Such ironwork as is necessary 
jor the construction of the shaft should be thoroughly protected 
vy fireproof covering. No woodwork whatever must enter into 
he construction. The necessary openings must be provided 
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with fireproof doors. For this purpose the Fire Underwriters” 
door is the best, although for offices and residence buildings it 
is generally regarded as impracticable on account of its 
unsightliness. In such cases doors and frames of metal or 
wood covered with metal, the so-called Kalimined process, 
which are now being produced in a variety of shapes and 
finish, can be well used. Door openings should be the only 
ones allowed in shafts. Where it is necessary to provide light, 
and it cannot be obtained by windows opening directly to the 
outer air, it can be secured by window lights in the doors; or 
if that is not sufficient, by stationary metal sashes set in metal 
frames. In all cases the windows should be glazed with wire- 
glass. 

What has been said of elevator shafts applies equally well 
to interior light and vent shafts, except, of course, that in such 
cases the window sashes cannot be made stationary. Pipe 
shafts should be solid for their full length. Provision should 
be made for expansion and contraction, so that the openings 
for service pipes at each storey can be completely filled up by 
the pipes without danger of damage to either pipe or partition. 

But, coming to the third division of our subject, in a closely 
built-up location, no matter how much care, or money his been 
expended upon a building to made it safe against fire within 
itself, there still remains the danger of fire damage, if not 
destruction, from the outside. Insurance underwriters gene- 
rally regard a brick wall increasing in thickness from the top 
down as the most satisfactory protection against the attacks of 
fire from the outside 

If a building can be enclosed in solid brick walls on all sides, 
carried 3 feet above the roof-level, it would be practically safe 
against fire from the outside. ut the public is not yet ready 
to sacrifice the space necessary for the interior courtyard that 
would be required for light and ventilation purposes under 
such conditions. 

One of the most-potent natural conditions tending to 
augment the fire loss is what is known as the exposure hazard. 
This defines the likelihood of a building to become ignited by 
a fire from without ‘the walls. Tables of fire loss, covering a 
number of years, show that nearly one-third of the fire loss of 
the country is due to the exposure hazard. ‘Fire is com- 
municated from one building to another in almost every case 
through wall openings, through doors or windows, and to 
provide against this danger fire protectionists have devoted 
some of their best endeavours. 

Since wall openings must normally be open more or less of 
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the time either to traffic or to the passage of light, the first form Only the barest outline of what is essential in the cons ruc- 
of protection took the cbvious form of a sheet-iron door or | tion of fireproof buildings has been given in the preceding 
shutter, arranged to be closed at night. Practical experience, | paragraphs. To attempt more would be outside of the purpose. 
however, soon showed that any considerable amount of heat | of this paper. A careful application of the general principle 
warped the sheet-iron shutter to such an extent as to seriously | herein mentioned will undoubtedly reduce the fire-haz 
impair its usefulness. A great improvement on the iron | This isnot a mere idle statement based on deductions from 
shutter came with the design of the tin-clad wooden shutter, a | laboratory experiments, but one confirmed as well by fac 
device without a superior for many forms of wall-opening | obtained from actual fires. Fires do, and probably alvw, 
protection. As applied to the windows of mercantile establish- | will, occur even in fireproof buildings, as it is impractic; 
ments, however, the tin-clad shutter shared with the sheet-iron | if not impossible to eliminate combustible furnishings i 
shutter several defects. It did not admit a night fire in a | dwellings, offices and even our workshops. In additio i 
building to be seen from the outside; it did not lend itself | the instances already given, others could be cited where 
readily to the adaptation of devices to close the shutter auto- | originating in fireproof buildings have been positively confine 
matically in the event of fire, and it was very unsightly. to the lofts or rooms in which they started, and in which 
A substitute which eliminates these weaknesses, besides | buildings themselves suffered no further injury than a 
possessing many added advantages, is to be found in the fire- | colouration of the paint, breaking of the window-glass, | 
proof window glazed with wire-glass, set in sash and window- | Such cases, it seems to me, undoubtedly prove that the fire- 
frame covered with metal. This window is made in a number | hazard is reduced by proper fireproof construction and added 
of different styles, some with sash of wood covered with metal, | protection given. 
some with hollow sash of metal. wr 
Wire-glass is made either with an opaque or polished sur- 


face, and the wire reinforcing, embedded in the glass itself, NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


although keeping the window intact against the attack of a fire | THE opening lecture of the session was delivered in the | 
of almost any intensity, may be broken readily by the fireman | Plumbers’ Library, 30 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on the — 
when it becomes necessary to enter the building or introduce a | 26th ult., by Mr. T. P. Henderson, his subject being “ Plumb 
fire stream. Among the recent important fires showing the | Work in Australia, as carried out by the Melbourne Sewa 
efficiency of wire-glass windows in reducing the exposure | Board.” Mr. J. K. Paterson, Elm Row, presided. Mr, Hen- _ 
hazard may be cited the Armour Lard Refinery, Union Stock | derson narrated his experiences amongst the plumbers in _ 
Yards, Chicago ; the Case Plough Works in Racine, Wis., and | Australia during a visit which he paid to the Colonies, and _ 
the Mitchell Wool Warehouse in Philadelphia. In each of | described the system practised in such places as Melbourne, Fle 
these instances the spread of fire to very valuable properties | Dunedin and Wellington in training young men in sanitation 
standing but a few yards distant was prevented through the { and allied crafts. The colonial methods and materials, he 
resistance offered by wire-glass windows in the walls of the | said, were very different from those known in this country, and 
adjoining building galvanised iron, which was specially adapted to the climatic — 
The walls of buildings, wherever practicable, should extend | conditions, entered largely into the composition of work there, 
2 or 3 feet above the roof-level. This is absolutely essential in | They hada very elaborate drainage scheme in Melbourne, the 
the case of parapet walls or walls adjacent to other buildings, | sewage gravitating through a sewer of large dimensions intoa — 
to prevent the creeping of fire along the roofs. well at a station six miles out, from which well it was pumped | 
Roof coverings must always be of some fireproof materials | by two immense pumping-engines to a higher level, andthence _ 
such as tin, iron, slate or tile, and where openings exist a filling | discharged on a sewage farm three miles distant. In Mr. | 
of wire-glass skylights. These materials best resist the passage | Henderson’s opinion, however, the Melbourne Sewage Board | 
of heat from falling embers, or flames lapping over the parapet | was a huge octopus, and like many other institutions under the 
walls. The tile and slate are slower in transmitting heat than | Government, it was made the means of obtaining promotion 
the iron or tin, and for this reason, perhaps a‘ford a better | for one’s friends and relatives. Mr. Henderson was cordially 
protection. thanked for his lecture. ' 
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_ sT. LUKE’S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘pam church of St. Luke the Evangelist, Bristol Street, 
jirmingham, has been reopened for public worship after re- 
juilding. The new church is considerably larger than the 
Jd one, and has seating accommodation for about 809 
yorshippers. It is 135 feet long and 80 feet wide, consisting 
chancel, nave and transepts. The Perpendicular style has 
jeen adapted to the site, with due regard to proportion and 
\tability. To increase the apparent length of the edifice the 
-\sual chancel arch has been dispensed with. The roof of the 
ave is supported on slender arches, which give a light and 
jraceful appearance to the interior. Beneath the organ-lott 
ye three vestries for clergy, choir and churchwardens. 
‘\\nother novel feature is a room for parochial meetings 
‘\nder the chancel. The schools are also connected with the 
hurch. Hollington stone has been used for the building and 
3e woodwork is of oak. A lofty square tower with pinnacles 
; to be added, with a clock and eight bells. At present 
ne bell for the old church is used. The old font and 
ommunion table have been replaced, and a pulpit from 
ughenden Church has been lent by the authorities of St. 
\ndrew’s, Bordesley. The brass of the old foundation-stone, 
tid by Bishop Pepys, has been affixed to the wall of the 
‘uth-west porch. It records the names of the architect (Mr. 
farvey Edginton) and the builder (Mr. George Horton) of the 
id church. Five memorial slabs from the demolished build- 
ig are to be seen at the west end of the new church. 


| THE *‘DUMPING” OF GERMAN STEEL. 


HB following letter has been addressed to Mr. Chamberlain :— 
, Dear Mr. Chamberlain,—A communication in a London 
ewspaper of October 29, headed “From our own Newport 
prrespondent,” claims great advantage to both manufacturers 
jheetmakers and tinplate works) and their workmen from the 
ee import into this country of cheap German steel, and may 
e taken as expressing the views of the free importers and 
oubtless of many manufacturers who use steel billets and 
ars as their raw material. Similar articles have appeared in 
arious London Radical and South Wales papers, and as the 
janufacture of steel forms so large and important an industry 
i this country, or at any rate has done up to recent times, it 
| desirable the subject should be investigated and the real 
cts of the case ascertained. 


The correspondent correctly states that Newport is at 
present the port at which the greatest quantity of this German 
steel is imported, nearly 200,0co tons having been discharged 
since the commencement of the present year, and that it is 
used by manufacturers in South Wales and Monmouthshire, as 
also in South Staffordshire and the Birmingham district, for 
rolling into sheets and converting into corrugated iron sheeting 
tinplates, rivet rods, wire and other things, the difference in 
price between German and British steel being from 5s. to 7s. 6a. 
aton. He, however, then proceeds to state that the importa- 
tion of the cheaper article makes all the difference to the 
English and Welsh manufacturers, who are thus enabled to 
retain their trade and compete at a profit in the markets of the 
world, as but for the fact that they are able to buy German 
steel they would long since have been compelled to close their 
works, He concludes by stating the reason why Germany is 
able to produce steel so much cheaper than the makers of South 
Wales (which he describes as the “home of the British steel 
industry ”) is that the plant of the Blaenavon Company, the 
Tredegar Company and the Ebbw Vale Company has been 
allowed to become antiquated, and if British steel makers 
generally would aim at efficiency and equip themselves with 
up-to-date machinery their cost of ‘production could be so 
reduced as to enable them to compete with the Germans 
without the aid of any protection. 

Now, sir, if the alleged reasons for the cheaper price of 
German steel were fairly stated and were correct, I should at 
once admit that the English steel makers had no just claim to 
any protection ; that “dumping” was an advantage; that the 
ignorant and effete English steel makers must go to the wall, 
and the many thousands of workmen in their employ must look 
to emigration or the workhouse, as I fear furnacemen and steel 
rollers would prove but indifferent makers of jam and pickles. 
Such reasons, however, are unfairly stated and are incorrect 
as I will now endeavour to show. 

They conveniently assume that the German selling price in 
this country is a fair commercial price based on the cost of 
manufacture. 

They scrupulously ignore the fact that on the contrary the 
German price is fixed by an enormous number of trusts (inde- 
pendently altogether of cost) composed of Belgian and German 
makers, who in turn constitute a huge “ring” or “cartel” to 
maintain their own home prices; that their home price is 
enormously higher than their English selling price; that 2 
tariff wall of 30s. per ton secures them in this home price, and 
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their surplus products can be remuneratively soldin England at 
less than cost ; that an elaborate “ pooling” arrangement exists 
by which all the German makers contribute from their excessive 
home profits to a common fund from which a tonnage allow- 
ance is made for all steel sold abroad at less than cost; that 
the fact of England’s trade being protected is at once the cause 
and object of the “‘ring’s” creation and the sole reason for its 
success ; and, finally, that it is only a matter of a few more 
months (it has already continued for over three years) before the 
English steel makers will be crushed out of existence and the 
English market will be at the Germans’ mercy. 

The free importers and such of the English consumers of 
German steel as share their views (many of the latter do not 
do so, as they have either already themselves experienced 
German competition in their finished products, or frankly 
acknowledge the real facts and the looming danger) look no 
further than the present moment. They take no account of 
the near future, either as regards English maker or English 
consumer, as it is manifest that so soon as the former has been 
crushed the German price to the latter will be at once heavily 
increased, On the other hand, the English consumet’s con- 
tinued immunity from German competition cannot be relied 
upon. 

Again, what evidence is there that the British manufacturer 
is enabled to carry on his trade only in consequence of being 
able to buy this cheap German steel? Are we to understand 
that the alleged ignorance, supineness and antiquated machinery 
are the sole proclivities of the English steel makers, and not of 
the English manufacturers? If such be indeed the case, and 
if for the English manufacturer to keep his works going it is 
absolutely needful for him to buy his steel billets and bars at 
less than cost to compete with the foreigner at home and 
abroad, his industry is surely in a parlous state, and he should 
look rather to obtaining proper protection for the finished 
article by a policy of retaliation and by preferential trade with 
our own colonies. He cannot surely imagine he will be able 
to buy his billets at less than cost in perpetuity. 

The actual reason for the low price of German steel sold in 
England is not far to seek. There is no mystery about it. 
Our machinery has been modernised, or we should have been 
long ago out of the running Our managers have made them- 
selves conversant by personal visits and inspection with the 
equipment of continental mills and methods of manufacture 
Our workmen are not drunkards (as an eminent politician has 
alleged), and I believe both managers and workmen are as 
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capable of designing plant and of making steel as any) 
foreigner I have ever seen. It has been contended that XY hl 
rents, royalties and railway rates are responsible ; but howcan 
high rents hurt Dowlais, Cyfarthfa, Ebbw Vale and other 
large makers who have owned the land on which they stand 
for acentury? Railway rates would scarcely be much less if) 
the railways were State owned and worked Nor are our 
mineral royalties responsible, as they are not in any way) 
excessive, and wedo not want to steal our coal. Indeed Boel 
of us own our own freehold coal, so that rent and royalties are 
both out of the question. In any case, if we add the Possible 
rent, royalties and railway charges together, the total is less” 
than the difference between the Welsh price and the careful] i 
regulated undercut of the foreigner. We are fairly conversant} 
with German costs, and find little or no difference between us! 
—certainly not sufficient to overcome the freight, carriage and. 
insurance from abroad—and I say definitely that steel js | 
made cheaper abroad than in the South Wales district. 
The reason, sir, is simply and solely owing to the pre-. 
posterous system of one-sided free trade which has obtained | 
in this country for the last fifty years, the direful consequences. 
of which are only now maturing and coming into full operation, 
as opposed to the high. protective tariffs of other producing. 
nations and the combination or conspiracy of their manu.’ 
facturers by means of “rings” and “ trusts” to take advantage’ 
of the protection of these tariffs and of the undefended English, 
industries. ; h 
The prices speak for themselves :—Price of U.S.A, sheet 
bars at Pittsburg, 5/. 125. 6¢@; price of German sheet bars 
at Diisseldorf, 6/.; price of U.S.A. sheet bars at Wolver-| 
hampton (England), 4/7. 5s; price of German’ sheet bars at| 
Wolverhampton, 42. 5s; price of Welsh sheet bars at Wolver- | 
hampton, 4/. Ios. : | 
_ In normal times, if the Germans have surplus products to| 
dispose of (even a small quantity), by selling them here, 
under cost, they upset the market price and seriously disturb 
trade, and whenever there is a slackness of trade in either 
America (as in 1900) or Germany (as in 1900-3), or in both (as 
to-day), there is no certainty when the best is done that our 
price will not be undercut by the necessary 5s a ton. Indeed) 
the handsome profits which the foreign “rings” must be! 
realising should enable them to repeat the operation if it were 
necessary again and again. 
The Ebbw Vale Company are fairly typical of other large 
South Wales makers. They possess and work their own coal, 
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having their own small coal ready for coking on the spot. 


They make their own coke; they smelt their own pig-iron ; they 
convert it directly into steel, and roll their own billets and bars. 
They have an output of upwards of 3,coo tons of finished steel 
per week, and employ some 3,coo men in their iron and steel 
departments alone, exclusively of the collieries. They produce 
finished steel in the shape .of ingots, billets and bars, rails, 
sleepers, channels, angles, &c. It will be seen that virtually 
their finished material represents four distinct trades or manu- 
factures. During the last few years the company have held 
their own by keeping their mills employed to their utmost 
capacity, by the variety of their manufacture, and by the crumbs 
of business which the foreigner has left them, but have done 
so at a profit which would be regarded as an inadequate one 
upon any one of the four industries carried on to produce the 
finished steel. 

In October last 28,753 tons of sheet bars and billets were 
received at Newport from abroad for consumption in the South 
Wales and Midlands districts, and during the same month 
only 16,1c9 tons of iron ore were received at Newport in place 
of four or five times that quantity a few years ago. Large 
quantities of German steel have been received at other ports 
in this country. The total quantity for the ten months of the 
present year imported into Newport was 200,009 tons, and 
according to the carefully worked out figures of Mr. T. E 
Watson, of Pyman, Watson & Co. (set forth in detail in the 
Western Mail newspaper of June 17 last), the importation of 
this quantity of steel as compared with its manufacture on the 
banks of the Usk involves a loss to our shipowners of 39,0V02,, 
to the dock company of 5,002/, to the railway company of 
32,4007, to labour of 326,000/., and a loss to the public revenue 
of nearly 60,0907, which has to be made up by an equivalent 
taxation of other matters in this country. 

There is nothing that I am aware of to prevent foreign 
manufacturers who are at present exporting their surplus sheet 
and tinplate bars from carrying their operations the necessary 
stage turther and exporting their surplus in the shape of 
finished corrugated sheets or tinplates to this country and to 
our colonies Those who are acquainted with the facts know 
perfectly well that this process has already commenced, and if 
allowed to continue, will speedily shut up most of our finishing 
works, as they have shut and are shutting our local steelworks. 
In various other branches of finished steel products the process 
has been going on for some time. Girders and structural steel 
of all kinds are exported from Belgium and Germany to 


nearly every English town, including such steel centres as- 
Sheffield and Middlesbrough. Finished steel buildings are now 
being erected by German manufacturers in Manchester and 
elsewhere. The Staffordshire market has been invaded by 
German light steel plates for galvanising at about 1/. per ton 
below Staffordshire and North of England prices ; large plates 
6 feet in length from 14 to 10 gauge selling at 6/. 5s. per ton 
delivered at Birmingham, as against 7/7. and upwards for 
Staffordshire qualities, large contracts being under negotiation. 
(See Western Mail newspaper of July 24, 1903) Agents of 
foreign works are establishing themselves in large numbers in 
London and our great centres for the purpose of more readily 
dealing with inquiries. Let any workman glance through the 
pages of Engineering and the Engineer and he will see for 
himself how severely foreign works menace the productions of 
this country. The 28,000 tons of steel above alluded to is 
practically equal to the output of Dowlais, Cyfarthfa and Ebbw 
Vale if working full time, and would have found employment if 
made in this district for some 85,co> tons of coal and for some 
10,000 workmen, equal to a total population of 50,000 persons, 
and this without counting tradespeople, housebuilders, and the 
hundred and one classes of individuals necessary for and 
dependent upon the working-class population. 

The steel trade is not only going—and going rapidly—but 
a great deal of it has already gone. A newspaper column 
would hardly be sufficient to record the names and descrip- 
tions of those iron and steel works which have been closed 
during the last thirty years of one-sided free trade in our own 
district. It is, however, only during the last 3} years that the 
German and American competition has developed and become 
systematised. My own opinion is that even now we have only 
had a preliminary taste of the ‘dumping ” policy, and that it 
is only now the German trusts have had practical and profit- 
able experience of their methods of operation, and have, so to 
speak, ‘felt their feet,” that we shall know what organised and 
systematic dumping really means. 

It is during the last three years that several of the largest 
of our works, including Tredegar and Blaenavon, have had to 
close down—some for very long periods, some permanently— 
and of the workmen once employed several have emigrated to 
America and elsewhere, where they are in active competition 
with their brothers at home. It is worthy of note that more 
money is now being spent on the new workhouse than in works 
development in the Tredegar valley. 

Seeing that the Germans and Americans have for purposes 
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of their own decided to dump surplus products ata loss in 
order to maintain their own home prices, we should be only 
too pleased to exchange courtesies and sell a few sheet bars 
delivered Pittsburg at 5/. 125. 6d, but that we are met with an 
import duty into America of 2/ 6s. per ton (which I am not so 
foolish as to suppose the Americans would pay for us) in addi- 
tion to the freight, carriage and insurance from South Wales 
to Pittsburg. In fact, during the. height of the American 
““boom ” last year, at a time when our own market was being 
invaded by Germany, we could have sold hundreds of thousands 
of tons of steel for America but for their protection tariff. 
They knew how to take care of their “booms,” and not allow 
it to be suddenly swamped, as was ours by the Germans in 
August, 1900.—Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH BRAILSFORD, Chairman of the Ebbw Vale 
Steel, Iron & Coal Company, Limited. 
November 27, 1903. 


GERMAN CEMENT. 


AV REPORT recently prepared by the American Consul-General 
at Berlin describes cement manufacture as one of the great and 
Jong-established industries of Germany, in which the capacity 
for production is excessive and disproportionate to the normal 
consuming power of the people. In rg0r Germany consumed 
14,600,000 barrels of cement, while the producing power of the 
factories was 29,000,000 barrels per annum, so that production 
is double home consumption. What the production really was 
is not known, but it is believed the excess in 1991 was ten to 
twelve million barrels, of which’ the export only reached 
506,652 tons, “leaving a large excess, which broke down the 
market, reduced profits to a pittance, and brought on a crisis 
in the industry from which it has not yet recovered.” During 
the decade ending with rgoo all kinds of construction opera- 
tions, especially canals and river improvements, requiring 
cement were carried on, and the consumption of cement was 
€normous and increasing. The postponement of the work on 
the Rhine-Elbe Canal, for which the cement factories had pre- 
pared, contributed to over-production Efforts were made to 
form an all-embricing cement trust to restrict production, but 
in vain, and war between the competing syndicates and 
factories was bitter and unrelenting; 1902 brought no 
substantial relief, the supply everywhere exceeded the de- 
mand ; the general industrial and| financial depression caused 
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building to slacken, while labour and fuel—two main elements 
in cement production—remained as high as before. Exports — 
formed the only resource, and these increased from 497,7, 
metric tons (2,205 Ibs. each) in 1898 to 641,520 tons in 190: 
Of this the United States took 246,726 tons last year, th 
Netherlands 66,837, British South Africa 36,720, Great Britai 
33,534, and Brazil 18,209 tons. To shut out an import of ab q 
50,000 tons from points immediately over the frontier in 
adjacent countries a duty has been imposed on imported — 
cement, which was formerly free of duty. The Consul-General 
concludes by saying that only the oldest and largest Germat 
factories, with every advantage of position, are able to ear 
substantial profit at present, and many of the newer and 
smaller establishments are working at a loss. At a meeting of — 
the cement manufacturers of Germany, held in Berlin early this 
year, a commission was appointed to report on a scheme for 
organising the whole industry so as to control the production 
and manage the market. The long silence of this commission 
has been construed to mean that the differences between local 
syndicates and individual factories have been found itte- 
concilable, and that no basis of general combination can be 

found. es 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


THE suppressed report of the Medical Council and the opinions 
which they placed before the Mansion House Committee on 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has appeared in the Hospital. Tt 
is as follows :— on 
The Medical Council desire to point out tothe Lord Mayors 
Committee that, whilst they have cordially approved of most of 
the proposed new buildings themselves, they have always — 
expressed the opinion that the site dealt with is as a whole | 
insufficient. They have constantly kept in view the future res 
building and expansion of the hospital, and it was with this 
object that in their report upon plan No. 2 they suggested that 
“there should be in existence some plan dealing with the whole 
site at present available, quite irrespective of any existing” 4: 
buildings.” igh 
In the reports hitherto quoted the Council have dealt almost 
entirely with the new buildings ‘proposed to be erected, and } 
with the insufficiency of the proposed area. : - ae 
The present ward blocks also require consideration. Any” | 
scheme of building must have regard to the future, because the)” | 
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time is probably not far distant when all the existing ward 
blocks will have to be replaced by others more in accord with 
modern medical requirements. They do not forget the efforts 
which the Governors have made to improve the existing wards 
in many ways ; but the final limit to further improvement of 
the present buildings must come, even if it has not come 
already. The modern treatment of disease requires a much 
more liberal allowance of light, air and space, in proportion to 
the number of patients, than was considered to be necessary 
when the present hospital was so ably planned 160 years ago. 


_ It has also been found to be of great advantage to the patients 
that isolation-rooms, day-rooms, and other adjuncts should be 


provided. The modern “ward unit” cannot be evolved from 
the existing ward buildings. 

As a result of the foregoing considerations it becomes 
evident that the present area of six and a half acres is insuf- 
ficient for the erection of the whole of the buildings required by 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. To cope with this difficulty several 
alternative plans may be suggested. 

1. The acquisition of more adjoining land. 

2, The erection of the nurses’ home (which occupies much 


' of the site) as well as of the college elsewhere. 


3. The diminution of the number of beds. 
4. The removal of the hospital to another site. 
Of these alternatives the Medical Council are strongly in 


favour of the first, which would enable the hospital to be 
' retained in its present position. 


As regards the second alternative—namely, the erection of 
the nurses’ home outside the hospital area, as has been done by 
other London hospitals—the Medical Council believe that 


_ although this would not be so satisfactory as obtaining more 


land, it would, nevertheless, permit of the retention of the 
hospital on its present site. It is manifest that it would be 
desirable to build a nurses’ home at the hospital itself if enough 
land is obtainable, but if it be impossible to build it without 
seriously diminishing the number of beds, then there is no 
other proposed new building which could be placed elsewhere 
with so great advantage, and would at the same time supply 
more room by its removal than would this. For it must be 
noted that, as at present designed, the nurses’ home presents a 
longer frontage in its three blocks than co the three ward 
blocks for about 690 patients, which will constitute nearly the 


| whole in-patient department, and may fairly be considered the 


chief portion of the hospital, to which all other departments 
should be subservient. 


The third alternative of diminishing the number of beds 
wouid be the ultimate and necessary consequence of proceeding 
with the plan now before the Governors (plan 3). For there 
would be a loss of from 100 to 200 beds, if, after the proposed 
new buildings were erected, the rebuilding of the wards were 
undertaken on the same site as that they now occupy. As al- 
ready mentioned, the modern treatment of disease requires a 
much more liberal allowance of light, air and space per patient 
than was considered necessary when the hospital was built. Such 
a diminution of the number of beds would probably seem as 
objectionable to the Governors as it does to the medical staff. 

The fourth alternative of a new site is one the Medical 
Council can only regard as a last resort; and it may be 
pointed out that whatever advantages may be claimed for 
other sites, the gravel soil, the excellent drainage and the open 
space of West Smithfield combine to make the present site one 
which is in many respects quite ideal. The situation also is 
admirable and most convenient fer patients ; indeed, far more 
so than any other place could be. For St. Bartholomew’s is 
not only the hospital for the City, with its immense day popula- 
tion, but is also the only large hospital for the adjacent districts 
of Holborn, Clerkenwell and Finsbury, and serves in addition 
the whole of the north and the north-east of London, including 
parts of Hoxton and Hackney, as well as the more remote 
districts—Islington, Dalston, Pentonville, Walthamstow and 
Leytonstone. It is further most accessible, being placed very 
near the stations of the Central London, Metropolitan and 
District Railways, whilst it is also close to many large railway 
termini and to the numerous omnibus and tram lines which 
converge towards the City. 

This accessibility is of importance, for it is altogether too 
narrow a view to take that a hospital should be limited in its 
work to the district in which it is placed, for St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital is free without payment or letter of recommendation 
to all poor people, and its reputation is so widely spread that 
it necessarily draws patients, not only from all parts of London, 
but from much further afield. It may with truth be said that 
there is probably no part of the United Kingdom or Colonies 
which has not sent patients to this charity. The benefits of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital are, indeed, in another sense even 
yet more widely diffused, for the medical men who have for so 
many years issued from its school in a constant stream have 
extended the fame of their hospital to every quarter of the 
globe in which they have practised the profession they had 
learnt within its walls, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


IT is proposed that the new Theatre Royal shall be an imposing 
building, suitable in style and construction to its prominent 
position in the principal thoroughfare of the city. A repre- 
sentative of the Bzrmingham Daily Post was shown the plans 
‘of the new building, the erection and equipment of which is to 
cost upwards of 50,0090/_ The architect, Mr. Ernest Riintz (of 
the firm of Riintz & Co, Walbrook, London), is a gentleman of 
great experience in the preparation of designs for theatres. 
Some of the best theatrical houses in the kingdom, and notably 
the Gaiety, Adelphi and Crown in London, have been erected 
in accordance with his plans, and his experience is a guarantee 
that the arrangements of the new building will be made witha 
view alike to the comfort and the safety of the audiences to be 
accommodated. From the point of view of safety and ease of 
exit the circumstance that the front of the site is so much 
higher than the thoroughfare at the rear makes it a simple 
matter to so arrange the various parts of the house that the 
entire audience may have easy access to the open air. The 
building will be five storeys in height and of red brick or terra- 
cotta with stone facings, the elevation to New Street being in 
a free treatment of the Renaissance period surmounted by a 
group of statuary. The principal entrance—that for the dress 
circle and stalls—will be at the corner of New Street and 
Colonnade Passage, while the four front shops with offices 
above will extend from this point towards Temple Street. 
The entrance leads into a crush-room, 22 feet by 19 feet, from 
which a staircase on the right will afford access to the dress 
circle, and another on the left will descend to the stalls. The 
box office is placed on the right of the crush-room. The stalls 
and dress circle have a wide corridor at the back, in which are 
conveniently arranged commodious retiiing-rooms, and from 
which are the'stairs to the lowerexits. The area of the house is 
divided into stalls, pit stalls and pit, with two exits from the 
former and three from the latter, as demanded by the watch 
committee and the magistrates. There are also large refresh- 
ment-rooms—one immediately at the rear of the vit and the 
other approached from the stalls corridor. Behind the dress 
circle is a large foyer, in whicha special feature will bea raised 
alcove or recess. The upper circle is approached by a separate 
entrance from Colonnade Passage, with a corresponding exit 
on the other side of the building, and the staircases have been 
So arranged that there is not only easy exit at the highest level 
but also at the low level of the various tiers. The gallery is 


| 
reached from the private 20-feet way leading from Stephenson 
Street, and has two exits on the other side into Colonnade 
Passage, three staircases being demanded by the official 
regulations. This portion of the house is also provided with 
a large saloon and the usual retiring accommodation for the 
audience, el 

From these particulars it will be noticed that the Position 
of the auditorium has been changed. In the old theatre the 
audience sat with their backs to Temple Street and faced the 
stage, which was on the Colonnade Passage side, but in the 
new building the stage will be on the Stephenson Street 
side, and the audience will sit with their backs to New Street, 
The seating accommodation is for 2,269 persons, and is 
approximately as follows :—Stalls 230, pit stalls and pit 520, 
dress circle 350, upper circle 440, boxes 48 and gallery 672, 
Provision is made for 12 private boxes, three on each side of 
the stalls level, and three on either side on the dress circle 


level The proscenium opening is 34 feet, and the stage itself 
is 73 feet wide, with a total depth of 48 feet. In the old theatre 
the stage was the largest in the country, with the exception of 
the one’ at Drury Lane, but the new stage will not be so big, 
although it will be much larger than is regarded as necessary 
in the majority of theatres. Ample dressing-room accommoda- 
tion is provided for the largest companies, and they are pto- 


tected by means of fire-resisting staircases to the street, so that. 


there will be no necessity in any emergency for the actors and 
actresses to pass across the stage. The house is to be lighted 
by electricity, and heated and ventilated on the latest Plenum 
system. The proscenium will be fitted with a fire-resisting 
curtain, and there will be an extensive installation of hydrants 
on the various floors, both behind the curtain and in the audi- 
torium. The house is to be handsomely upholstered and 
decorated, but the details have not yet been decided upon. It 


is satisfactory to know that the whole. of the staircases will be. 


of fireproof construction, with suitable handrails and enclosed 
on all sides by brickwork walls. The large number of exits 
will give confidence to the public, and their comfort is farther 
considered by the resolution to provide an awning in Colon- 
nade Passage to.protect the queues from the weather. In fact, 
Mr. Davis is anxious if the authorities will give him permission 
to cover in the whole of the Passage by means of an awning, 
thus transforming that thoroughfare into an arcade. So com- 
pletely have the general details been worked out that it is esti- 
mated that the largest audience the theatre will hold can pass 
into the street within two minutes. 
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THE WEEK. 


"RENCHMEN believe that enormous sums are _forth- 
‘oming in’ England to pay the expenses of archzolcgical 
xplorations. Their own countrymen, it appears, do not 
_ how much liberality towards similar enterprises. The State 
; supposed to vote whatever money may be required, but 
ae finances will not at present allow of expenditure for that 
urpose, and in consequence the excavations by M. GayeT 
{ Antinoe and those by'M. Amérineau at Abydos were 
‘oomed*to be suspended. In order to prevent so un- 
esirable a termination to labours which have proved to be 
uccessful'a society has been formed to continue the exca- 
ations in the two ancient cities, and if sufficient support is 
orthcoming to take up the’ examination of other places. 
“he excellent work performed by M. Gaver, and by which 
ae Guimet Musée has been enriched, was accomplished 
y means of a modest subvention of 4,000 francs. With- 
at enthusiasm it may be said that the exploration of 
acient sites cannot be carried out. The small sums 
/anted are barely enough to pay native labourers, and the 
sercise of the superintendent's office has in most cases to 
2 its own reward. | 

| ON the invitation of Mr. W. Crarkr, the registrar of 
-ambridge University, M. JuLEs TRurrixr, of the Comédie 
tancaise, has witnessed the performances of “The Birds” 
{ ARISTOPHANES by the students. He was surprised on a 
sowy and cola afternoon to see the performers clad in the 
Bae vestments of ancient Greece. He considered the 
enery, decorations, properties and costume in the 
ambridge theatre as archzeologically exact as a member of 
e first troop of players in the world could desire. The 
‘chestra consisted of flutes, oboes, harps, and the overture 
as suggestive of the singing of birds. The old play is 
«tremely difficult to produce, and M. Trurrier doubts 
aether the whole of the audience who applauded the 
tors were able to comprehend the Greek text, and were 
yt simply carried away by the action. Sometimes he 
hed that too much emphasis was given to certain 
jaracters, which was detrimental to the ensemdle, a fault 
‘nich in the Théatre Francais would not be tolerated a 
cond time. But he makes many allowances, for youth, 
| says, is omnipotent, and he never before realised so well 
4 power of the Greek dramatist’s words. 


Tue death of Mr. Wittram FREDERICK HEMSOLL, 
«chitect, took place at his residence, 40 Southbourne Road, 
‘effield, on Saturday. He had been an invalid for several 
ars and unable to attend business since March last. 
it HeMsoLt was a Sheffield man, son of the late Mr. 
{toRGe Hemsort. He was apprenticed to’ the pro- 
{sion of architect, surveyor and valuer, and started on 
1 own account in Figtree Lane when quite a young’ man. 
ie was for ten years in partnership with Mr. JosepH Situ, 
#1 ‘with him: designed and superintended the erection of 
4: Reform Club, various chapels and other buildings, and 
aetwards was associated with Mr. H. L. Paterson in the 
€ction of the Woofindin Convalescent Home and several 
Cincil schools. His partnership was dissolved with Mr. 
‘TERSON twelve months ago, when Mr. F. W. CuapMAn 
ined him. 


2 
SoutH KENSINGTON appears to be resolved to call a new 


rd. into existence to balance the loss of the old. The 
€dence given before the departmental committee on the 
Eard of Manufactures shows what Scotland, in spite of its 
alty, thinks of the system. In the principal towns of 
gland it has ceased to be a power for good or evil. But 
lew region has been seized, and where, for a time at 
it, a semblance of authority may be exercised. That 
dured Jand is.the Transvaal. A provisional code of 
lations for schools has been issued, which could only 
b inspired from one place. According to the Zransvaa/ 

“tc, Standard I. of the Government schools will include, 
A/ong other subjects, brushwork, using blobs and lines 
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and simple floral forms such as can be built up from them, 
and finally modelling in clay or plasticine of simple forms 
such as can be used in free armwork. The writer perti- 
nently asks, “What is the price of plasticine in this 
country that we can afford to give it to babes to 
make mud-pies or mud-animals with?” In other 
standards it is expected the children will practise 
modelling in clay or plasticine, of floral and animal forms, 
applied design, human heads, masks, hands and feet. 
Plasticine, it will be observed, is provided by the ton. 
The Critic further says :— Schedule V. gives a list of art 
material to be supplied these elementary schools, sufficient 
to raise the hair. It embraces such things as water-colours 
in 4-inch tubes, some of which cannot possibly cost less 
than 14s., or even 28s5., here in Johannesburg. When I 
state that cobalt blue and French ultramarine are in- 
cluded, anyone acquainted with the subject will grasp the 
situation.” And all this is in a country paralysed for the 
want of labourers. We have heard of OrpHEUS with his 
lute overcoming savage beasts, but South Kensington, with 
its drawing and shading, brushwork, water-colour, tempera 
and plasticine, endeavouring to Anglicise the young Boers, 
is a stili more amazing spectacle. 


It seems, incredible that the cross surmounting. the 
Panthéon in Paris could weigh six English .tons. The 
Minister of: Fine Arts’ stated in the Chamber that it 
weighed 6,000 kilos, which, reduced to English quantities, 
would be’ nearly six tons. Probably the minister includes 
in the weight a part of the lantern. What was said.about the 
cost of a scaffolding to allow workmen to remove the cross 
being 20,000 francs is less questionable. It is strange that 
Opposition to the cross should be so persistent when it is 
known to all that without the symbol the history of the 
temple would not be suggested When Louis XV. laid 
the foundation-stone in 1764 the building was intended: to 
be a church in place of another dedicated to Saint 
Genevieve In the early days of the Revolution it was 
declared to be a Panthéon which was to perpetuate the 
memory of illustrious men. Hence the _ inscription, 
‘“‘Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie’ Reconnaissante.” » In 
1822 the building reverted to its original use and another 
inscription was engraved. From 1830 to 1851 it was 
treated as a secular building, and afterwards as a church. 
When the decoration of the walls was undertaken the 
ecclesiastical history of France was to be illustrated, and 
the majority of the works have that object. Those desirous 
of the removal of the symbol should be consistent. A 
great many buildings in Paris are permitted to recall the 
Louis, Henris and NapoLeons, and /eurs-de-lis, bees, 
&c., are tolerated. No work of the demolisher can prevent 
citizens from knowing that Paris has had a tumultuous 
history, and it seems no more than childishness to desire 
the substitution of a Gallic cock on the summit of an 
edifice which was so long recognised popularly and 
officially as a church. 


WESTMINSTER HALL, of which the historic importance 
is universally recognised, has been utilised in a novel way. 
The standard yard measure has been long deposited under 
a window on one of the staircases of the adjoining House 
of Commons. ‘There are also standard measures of length 
available for testing in Trafalgar Square. But it was con- 
sidered advisable by the Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade to have a length of 100 feet exactly set out 
in. some place which would be free from atmospheric 
influences. Westminster Hall was accordingly selected. 
The 100 feet are marked on the floor. Some surveyors, 
especially for large engineering works, prefer that measure 
to the ordinary 66-feet chain, and unquestionably the 
longer length lends itself more easily to calculations, for it 
enables the decimal system to be employed without any 
special organisation or running any risks. The position of 
Westminster Hall is convenient, for it will enable chains of 
100 feet to be periodically tested by the numerous engineers 
of the district without much loss of time. TROUGHTON, 
the optician, on one occasion was asked to test two chains 
in a case where there was a great difference in a survey by 
the owners of them. One was found to be 3 inches too 
long and the other 2 inches too short. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


HE death of HERBERT SPENCER on Tuesday morn, | 


ing is not merely a national loss. ,Philosophers like 
him belong to the world rather than to one country, and as 


his works or translations of them are known in all civilised | 


lands, the regret for his removal will be wider than was excited 
by the close of lives which appeared more important to the 
general public. Although he had suffered for a long time 
from weak health—and, indeed, absolute repose was often 
insisted on by his physicians—yet he continued to labour 
assiduously in the hope of completing the work which he 
believed it was his mission to execute. In fact, it might be 
said that it was only through the strong sense of duty he 
had imposed on himself he was able to go on with; his 
onerous labours. Although Englishmen were able to share 
in his reputation, he received at first little encouragement. 
He was philosophically moderate in his desires and adopted 
a most inexpensive course of life. Yet his works, which were 
produced with so much toil, did not bring him in sufficient 
revenue to meet his expenses. <A few friends, however, 
fortunately came to his rescue, and it is through their 
admiration and generosity his system of philosophy 
reached its {present state. It is not complete, but as the 
materials are prepared the final courses can be laid by his 
disciples. 

He was born in Derby on April 27, 1829. His father 
was a schoolmaster, whose whole life was engaged in 
education. The son testified to WILLIAM SPENCER'S 
extensive and accurate knowledge and able teaching... Few 
men of genius are disposed to follow established: systems, 
although supported by parental influence, and HERBERT 
SPENCER was to a great extent his own instructor. Meta- 
physicians commonly appear to be drawn early to 
mathematics, for with their instinctive desire for establish- 
ing laws relating to intangible subjects. they discover ideal 
examples in that science. The eagerness to cover the 
country with a network of railways was supposed to give 
opportunities to young mathematicians. HERBERT SPENCER 
did not realise that in the early days of engineering 
mathematics formed a-very small factor in construction. . He 
wrote a large number of abstruse papers about earthworks, 
arches, surveying, &c., which, like other exercises of the 
kind; were not adopted as guides. He never cared to 
publish them, and we may assume he attached no importance 
to them. 

About 1848 he apparently had had experience enough of 
engineering, and we suppose he found he was not suffi- 
ciently combative to force his way in such a calling. At a 
later time, when structures on a grand scale became 
necessary, he might have made his mark in calculations of 
strength. But like many men of all professions who failed 
in gaining the success they anticipated, he turned his atten- 
tion to -literature. He was fortunate in obtaining an 
appointment on thé Lconomist. .The journal was then 
contrelled. by Mr..Witson, a very able man, who worked 
his way-up until he became a member of the Government. 
His influence was extensive, and HERBERT SPENCER soon 
discovered there was no difficulty in getting his articles 
accepted by: the larger reviews. An_ essay by him on 
“Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, was a characteristic example of his 
competence, and, indeed, it deserved to be accepted as a 
monitor by investors. There were passages in it which 
suggested that he could think of something else besides 
finance, and the meekness of shareholders in submitting to 
any man who posed as an autocrat was described in a 
manner becoming a reformer of the social state. 

For a man like him, who was not contented with the 
spectacle which the life around him presented, the /Vest- 
minster Review of those days offered the best means of finding 
a sympathetic circle of readers. In its pages some of his 
most interesting essays were published. The germ of the 
system associated with his name is to be found in one 
entitled, .‘‘ Progress : its Law and Cause,” and the article 
on English style has been used as a manual in schools and 
colleges where the author was considered to be an arch- 
heretic. The Review was then reported to be the property 
of Jonn Cuapman, who posed also as editor. But the 
duties of the office, as well as others of a more servile kind, 
were performed by Mary Ann Evans, who afterwards won 
renown as GEORGE ELiot, SPENCER was kindly disposed 
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towards the over-burthened woman, who was a few months | 
older than himself, and who also came from Derbyshire, 
In one of her letters she mentions how, soon after making | 
his acquaintance, she was going with him to the Opera, and _ 
adds :—“ We have agreed that there is no reason why we | 
should not have as much of each other’s society as we like, 
He is a good, delightful creature, and I always feel | 
better for being with him.” In the course of the year 
she gave another friend an anticipation of what the © 
biographical dictionaries of 1954, or a century afterwards 
would say about him, viz.:—‘‘ SPENCER, HERBERT, an | 
original and profound philosophical writer, especially known. | 
by his great work .,...which gave a new impulse to-| 
psychology, and -has mainly contributed to the present | 
advanced position of that science, compared with that which | 
it had attained in the middle of the last century. The life 
of this philosopher, like that of the great Kant, offers little | 
material for the narrator. Born in the year 1820,” &c, 
SpENCER’s remark that he felt better for reading “ Adam | 
Bede” was felt by her to be praise worth treasuring. The | 
friendship was upheld to the last. G. H. Lewes was no 
less willing to acknowledge SPENCER’s influence. Tn his” 
diary he wrote :—‘ My acquaintance with him was the 
brightest ray in a very dreary, wasted period of my life, 1! 
had given up all ambition whatever, lived from hand to! 
mouth, and thought the evil of each day sufficient. The: 
stimulus of his intellect, especially during our long walks, | 
roused my energy once more and revived my dormant love: 
of science. His intense theorising tendency was contagious, | 
and it was only the stimulus of a theory which could then | 
have induced me to work.” 2a 

. 


The theorising tendency which impressed Lewes was. 
exhibited in SpENCER’s “Social Statics.” The title of the 
book was reminiscent of engineering. All efforts in) 
philosophy are attempts to discover the meaning of life, and. 
in the work the influence of the founders of the /Vestminster | 
Review could be traced, for, as they believed, the happiness. 
of the greatest number should be the aim of all government. 
SPENCER also suggested that the end of all creation was” 
similar. In it, as in other writings, it was necessary to be 
analytical, and as the old philosophers considered evety- | 
thing of which we know and see and speak to arise from the | 
motion and union of atoms, with SPENCER there were 
similar evolutions of social atoms which were not always of| 
a material kind. a: | 

It was said by ScuHILLER that artists, including, of) 
course, poets like himself, were children of their times. With 
more truth the expression can be applied to philosophers. 
SPENCER was only one of a series. When he began to speculate | 
he may often have heard in the streets the popular song, 
““There’s a good time coming, boys,” and in a humble way 
it expressed the aspirations of thinkers for at least a century. | 
The first French Revolution was only a premature effort to” 
Even the victims of it were sometimes, 
Thus we find 


creed of virtue.” Several German philosophers had come 
to the same conclusion in different ways. What were 
Comte’s stages for the explanation of phenomena—fi 
by supernatural agencies, then by metaphysical . abstr. 
tions, and finally by displaying the succession and simi 
tude of phenomena without attempting to explain) 
the why or wherefore—but a summary endeavour to 
present development, evolution, progress, as a s 
of facts which could not be questioned ? How SPE 
was distinguished from his predecessors was that he 
to work like a parliamentary engineer. He accumulate 
enormous amount of information from all quarters, | 
then he arranged facts in such a way as to become mutué 
serviceable in upholding his conclusions. Foreigners wie 
believed in ideas announced theories as if they cam 
inspiration, and were on that account to be acce 
SPENCER’sS data were as immeasurable as if he wet 
head of a Government department, and had unlin 
control not only over collectors, but over all sour 
information which were to be found in the world: 
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‘wanner of obtaining and contrasting facts is almost unique, 
not only in philosophy but in literature. eo 
Attempts have been made to explain Herserr 
SPENCER'S system in a volume, but they can hardly be con- 
sidered as more successful than similar abstracts. It would 
be absurd to imagine that a single article could serve as a 
clue. Metaphysicians, theologians, politicians, physiologists, 
historians and others have applied special tests to his 
theories, but it is impossible for anyone to formulate a 
system which will be universally applicable and yet infallible. 
We can only glance at his theories as they appear from the 
point of view most familiar to our readers. 
| According to Macau ay, the key to the Baconian philo- 
sophy is to be found in the two words “ utility ” and “ pro- 
gress.” The magic words for the Spencerian system are 
“homogeneous” and “ heterogeneous.” He has shown how 
throughout creation simple things are changed by the 
‘operation of certain causes into others which are more 
elaborate. Architecture affords numerous illustrations of 
‘the law, although in a restricted sense, and to exemplify it 
adequately would be to write the history of architecture. 
‘Whether the changes are always improvements need not be 
considered. The majority of people would prefer a 
Corinthian column to a Composite. But the latter is such 
-a development as would be approved by a people who were 
-wealthy and powerful and ostentatious. As happens in our 
time, an excess of ornament which can be readily purchased 
is imagined to be evidence of superiority, perhaps of good 
taste. The fluting and cabling of columns were illus- 
‘trations of the law. We also find that the mouldings were 
‘sometimes elaborately carved instead of trusting to the 
‘beauty of the contours. That still greater richness was 
“imparted to columns is proved by the drums surrounded by 
figures in relief fromEphesus we can see in the British Museum. 
Without knowing what had been done at Ephesus some 
Renaissance architects worked in the same direction, and 
‘adorned their shafts with bands of figures, wreaths of leaves 
and other decoration. 
__ For a long time Classic art was believed to be exceedingly 
‘severe, while Medizeval art was vulgarised by the exuberance 
of its ornament. The difference between the styles was 
simply in degree. There was more restraining power 
‘among the Greeks and the Romans. The Medieval 
‘Masons were able to yield to the evolutionary instinct. 
‘The Gothic periods are mainly examples of progress from 
‘the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The severe Norman 
arches in course of time were cut into mouldings or covered 
‘with ornamentation, the pattern being repeated as long as 
a space was found. The capitals of the piers were also 
changed, and the piers in some cases covered with zigzags. 
Then in course of time the piers were completely trans- 
‘formed, and instead of a cylindrical mass presented the 
appearance of a cluster of columns. ‘The pointed arches 
jformed lines which should be sufficient to satisfy the most 
‘fastidious. But they are sometimes to be found changed 
‘into foils or cusps, and the cusps may be recusped, by 
which the principal lines are confused. What can be more 
‘elaborate than a rose window in which very little is left 
‘that can be considered as plain? Panels and spandrels 
were formed. Stone was wrought with diapers, which 
‘were painted and gilded, and as it were there was a con- 
/finuoas effort to make the simple appear as complex. In 
foreign examples the original ideas of construction were set 
jaside, and efforts made to cause the stone to appear as 
flexible as branches of trees. 

If we take up a series of plates or photographs of 
| Moorish architecture we seem to have a parallel experience. 
Religion imposed limitations on the Moors which were 
obeyed. But compensation was found in elaboration of 
jother kinds. The lines of arches were emphasised by bands 
of carving. Panels were introduced as if in order to render 
_the ornament more pleasing by enclosing it in a frame, and 
efforts were made in order that the elements in a panel 
“might not be too apparent. 

____ When it is found that in all styles we have exemplifica- 
‘tions of similar laws, it seems absurd to enter into contests 
about which is the most deserving of admiration. In- 
deed it seems to us that one of the consequences 


of the writings of Hersert SpeNcER has been a 
‘greater tolerance among men who assume to be 
the Tepresentatives of different forms. When _ all 


seem to be under the operation of like laws it is 
absurd to be advocating the adoption of any one style or 
the style of any period as perfect. They are all in a 
transition state, and hereafter some sober-minded evolu- 
tionist, assuming that system is not superseded by another, 
as is usually the case in philosophy, would be able to 
demonstrate that our twentieth-century work, which so often 
appears unsatisfactory, is evidence of the power of a law 
which has been enforced during many centuries. SCHILLER 
was supposed to have been the first to insist on the prin- 
ciple of play or pleasure in art. SpENCER also has recog- 
nised not only its influence but its necessity. The 
Cistercians, who were so rigorous in excluding representa- 
tions of leaves and flowers, may therefore have enjoyed 
their beautiful but unadorned capitals and mouldings in 
exactly the same degree as the men who carved birds and 
plants as if for a solace. 

All evolutionists consider the present, and it may be 
the future, rather than the past. Spencer was also 
influenced by the modern engineering spirit, which rarely 
can find models in ancient work which are adapted to 
modern needs. It was therefore inevitable that he should 
class architects with lawyers, because they respected pre- 
cedent, which they appealed to as “ being a greater authority 
than any abstract principles of beauty or fitness,” and 
‘uniformly persist in copying the designs of the ancients, 
however unsuitable they may be tothe habits of the present 
day.” He asserts that it is sadly derogatory to the dignity 
of the profession “to have to acknowledge that out of all 
the arts practised by the moderns, architecture forms the 
only case (with the exception of sculpture) in which the 
ancients have not been outshone,” and he asked, 
“Ts it, then, to be wondered at that there should 
be that want of public respect towards the pro- 
fession frequently complained of by architects?” If 
he had reconsidered the subject in his later years, 
HERBERT SPENCER must have recognised that exact copy- 
ing was less in favour than when he wrote. There are 
many causes which enable some freedom to be exercised, 
but as in his own sentences and treatment of subjects there 
is seen respect for former masters of English style, so in 
architecture it is inevitable that traces of the past should 
survive. The immense stations and bridges of the railway 
engineer, although almost entirely inspired by the present, 
would not, we suppose, be recommended by him to be 
models for imitation in the improved cities of the nineteenth 
and succeeding centuries. SpENCER took such wide views, 
he was liable to overlook much which deserved attention, 
and in all branches of his philosophy he fell into errors 
which, like those we have alluded to, seem to be incredible. 

Allowance must, however, be made for the almost limit- 
less extent of his undertakings. Varieties of knowledge of 
which Bacon could have no perception, as well as those 
which the Elizabethan philosopher scorned were considered 
by SPENCER, and he endeavoured to submit them to the 
sway of his principles. He disowned allegiance to ComTE, 
but he was the truest successor of the Frenchman, and the 
one who carried out his work more broadly. Of both it 
could be said, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
CoMTE was unable to cast a light upon the future, 
and to suggest what coming races may know or do, and 
it must with greater regret be owned there is the same 
deficiency in Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S numerous volumes. 
The gift of prophecy was denied to both. 


HERBERT SPENCER.AND “THE ARCHITECT ” 
MONG the “ Tesserze”” which appeared in The Archi- 

tect in 1888 was.an extract from one of the late 
HERBERT SPENCER’S writings, in which he condemned 
“the notorious gullibility of Jonn Buti” for venerating 


| old pictures which were in technical excellence not equal 


to modern works, and especially those by JoHN MartTIN 
and Epwin LANDsEER. The following letter was received 
from the philosopher, and was printed in Ze Architect of 
February 24, 1888. :— 

Sir,—A-friend has drawn my attention toa paragraph which 
appeared.-im.7e Architect some three weeks ago,* purporting 
to be an expression of my opinions concerning the Old Masters. 


— 


" ** The Architect, January 27, 1888. 
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‘In my published writings I have’ not’ anywhere expressed 
either the opinicns ascribed to me or any other. Necessarily, 
therefore, some utterances of mine, either to friends or to an. 
amanuensis, must have originated the statement. 

In its, general drift the statement is correct, but, as might be 
expected, it is incorrect in detail. Certainly among the 
characteristics to be recognised in the paintings that have 
come down to us from past times, I should never have named 
transparency of shadow as a usual one. Chiefly, however, I 
wish to say that I did not make the comparison alleged between 
ancient‘and modern artists, and still less did I single out as 
examples the modern artists named. HERBERT SPENCER, 

Athenzum Club; Feb. 21, 1888. 


The compiler of“ Tessera” having seen Mr. Herbert |, 


Spencer’s letter, desired that the following note should appear 
at the same time :— 

It ‘is somewhat gratifying when a humble explorer like 
myself is rewarded occasionally by the discovery that he knows 
more about an author’s writings than the author himself. I am 
too‘much indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s books to ascribe 
anything’ to him without authority, and have too much 
reverence for. the philosopher to attempt an imitation of his 
writing. The paragraph in question was reprinted from an 
essay on “Precedent in Architecture,” which appeared in 
January 1842, when the writer, Mr. Herbert Spencer, was a 
civil engineer in Derby. I have often fancied that in his 
articles of that time the germs of part of Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
later philosophy can be discerned, and, indeed, they deserve to 
be républished in full: One thing is seen from some of them, 
that «with Mr. Spencer, as with Carlyle, mathematics can 
become a preparative for philosophy. But, unfortunately, 
neither.mathematics nor the most perfect method of analysis— 
for.I hold Mr. Spencer’s to be superior to Aristotle’s—will 
compensate when memory fails. The foregoing letter is there- 
fore sad enough to every admirer of the architect of the 
evolution theory. Although Mr. Spencer recognised ‘the 
correctness of the general drift of the extract, and, as I perceive 
from his manuscript;-did at first say it rightly expressed his 
belief; yet:he is positive that his own writing is no more than a 
vague. recollection by somebody of what was said in conversa- 
tion.,,Who knows but Descartes was simply describing a 
similar case of forgetfulness when he talks about his friends 
misrepresenting his doctrines :—‘ Toutefois lorsqu’ils les ont 
redites, j'ai remarqué qu’lls les ont changées presque toujours 
en telle sorte que je ne les pouvais plus avouer pour miennes” ? 
and he adds that the ancient philosophers were also “mal 
rapportés.” I fancy the old reporters were as faithful as my- 
self.in garnering expressions and thoughts which impressed 
them. . Weare like the devotees who ran after the leaves of the 
forest when the Sybil wrote her prophecies upon them. We 
try to. preserve things which otherwise would. be iost or for- 
gotten by their originators, There is, however, another ques- 
tion raised by the letter. Philosophers ought to know some- 
thing’ of human nature, and therefore need not be surprised at 
its changes. The prophetic fury of the Sybil was not always, 
we may be sure, of the same intensity. Was not the original 
matter out of which all things are made, including philosophers 
and-compilers of “Tessere,” once called Proteus, or Protea, 
and.supposed to be endowed with the capacity to change itself 
into all forms— : 

ae Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
or, as we say now, the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous ? 
Why, then, should Mr. Herbert Spencer be surprised if his 
thoughts about transparency of shadow and the like in 1888 
differ from those which inspired him nearly half a century ago. 
Most of us drift much further from our early beliefs in art 
and' philosophy. 


The challenge thrown out by the compiler on the rela- 
tion between the Lucretian or Epicurean system and the 
Spencerian was not taken up. At the time HERBERT 
SPENCER was afraid the state of his health would not 
enable .him to complete his “ Synthetic Philosophy,” and 
he was not on that account disposed to enter on a con- 
troversy which might not be satisfactory to himself or his 
admirers. In other subjects besides Old Masters he was 
not disposed to attach importance to what was accom- 
plished, during early ages in the endeavour to solve cosmic 
problems which were similar to those he treated. 


i 
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Dr,; Were, Bishop of Derby, visited the village of Calow, 
Derbyshire, on the 1st inst. for the purpose of dedicating the 
1 ewly-erected vicarage. The foundation-stones were laid last 
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Easter. _ Mr. E. Winder (Sheffield) was the architect of the 
SP ce is in the Domestic Gothic'style, and has cost | 
71,4007) 0" fk 7 Yyiits dest lis Hy 
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THE DECORATION OF’ BUILDINGS,» ; 
HE papers relating to the building and beautifying of 
the Federal capital of Australia, from which we!gaye — 
extracts last week, will doubtless Ee considered as no 
more than academical exercises. For many reasons | 
they deserve to be accepted as indicating the trend of 
thought relating to architecture, decoration and other 
matters. It was not’ to be expected that the congress of 
engineers, architects and surveyors at which the subject of 
an Australian capital was discussed would correspond in its 
manner of treating the subject with a similar congress in 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, or, we may add, in London: Melbourne 
is remote from the great centres of civilisation. It can 
possess no inspiring examples of ancient art. It is deprived 
of traditions. There are no important commissions to. 
attract artists of high standing, and efforts to attain the 
ideal are hampered by the tyrannical necessities of the 
struggle for mere existence. ws oi 
Under such conditions, although the words may repre 
sent only aspirations, it is gratifying to read the remarks of 
Mr. L. Bernarp Hatt, the director of the Melbourne 
Gallery, about the beautifying of the future city. Speaking 
of painters’ works in: the decoration of public buildings, he 
maintained that they should be identical with those of the 
architect, the only modification being in the nature of the 
material used. As he said :—‘Symmetry or balance,, 
variety, unity, economy of means, colour, scale, repose, 
richness of detail, breadth and manly sentiment are al? 
qualities common to architecture and painting. Inci- | 
dentally it may be noticed that exactly the same qualities 
go to the formation of style, whether in literature, dress, 
manners or anything else. A sculptor should be half am 
architect in order to realise the decorative value of @ 
sculptural site in relation to its surroundings. This is the 
virtue of decoration, that itis interdependent—that it must 
be regarded not as an entity (as a merely illustrative picture: 
might be) but, as Ruskin puts it, related, either in sub- 
ordination or in command, to the effect of other pieces of 
art.” The conclusion to be drawn from the principles is 
that if there be so much identity in aim, it must follow that 
there should be the closest co-operation on the part of the 
painter and sculptor with the architect. In anew country | 
like Australia, which happily can be emancipated from | 
ancient and obnoxious prejudices, that conclusion may 
seem to be as obvious as any of Euciip’s. Butin Europe 


it is impossible to record many precedents which are 
favourable to the desirable co operation ; and, indeed, the 
belief is general that independence is always to be pre- 
ferred. 
A memorable instance is afforded by the history of the 
British Houses of Parliament. The style adopted, and 
which was prescribed to the competitors, being what may 
be designated Tudor Gothic rather than Tudor Classic, 
comprised the use of sculpture and pa‘nted decoration. 
That necessity was not, however, fully considered: At the 
time the Germans were introducing wall-paintings to am 
extent that recalled the period of Italian Renaissance. 
Influences were exercised in favour of the imitation of the 
examples set in Munich and Berlin regardless of Tudor 
practice. There was a Fine Arts Commission appointed in 
1841, consisting of an ex-Lord Chancellor, various peers, — 
members of the House of Commons, officials and writers. — 
But diverse as was its constitution no room was found to 
allow of the presence of the architect of the building at the 
deliberations. Barry, it is true, was permitted to give 
evidence and to prepare a report, but the whole of the 
arrangements were carried out as independently as if his: 
connection with the building came to an end as soon as 
the wall surfaces were available for the use of the painters. ee 
CHarRLEs Barry would not’ be a’ trué architect if he a 
failed to feel acutely the slight which was cast not only 4 
upon him, but upon his art. By no act or word of his was 
it suggested that as decoration was unnecessary it would be 
better to leave the building alone. It would be impossible 
for him not to realise that without the aid of sculpture and: 
painting as auxiliaries his building’ regarded merely as att 
illustration of a style was incomplete. | He was also aware 
of the consequences ‘of allowing painters and sculptors who 
had never bestowed a thought on the’ subordination of their 
respective arts to architectural réquirements to exere 
unrestrained liberty. “BARRY was not ignorant of the short 


»mings of the German wall- paintings, which except in size 
ffered, little in treatment from ordinary easel pictures. 
is suggestions are to be found in a report, but as sixty 
ars have elapsed since they appeared an extract from 
em will help to recall the spirit of the architect’s 


heme, :— 


I would suggest that the walls, the several halls, galleries 
‘d corridors of approach, as well as the various public apart- 
ents throughout the building, should be decorated with 
‘jntings having reference to events in the history of the 
juntry, and that those paintings should be placed in com- 
_‘rtments formed by such a suitable arrangement of the archi- 
stural design of the interior as will best promote their 
(ective union with the arts of sculpture and architecture. 
jith this view I should consider it to be of the utmost im- 
rtance that the paintings should be wholly free from gloss on 
je surface, so that they may be perfectly seen and fully under- 
hod from all points of view ; that all other portions of the 
iin surfaces of the walls should be covered with suitable 
jchitectonic decoration or diapered enrichment in colour, 
icasionally heightened with gold and blended with armorial 
Jarings, badges, cognisances and other heraldic insignia em- 
lizoned in their proper colours. That such of the halls as are 
jined should have their vaults decorated in a similar manner, 
th the addition occasionally of subjects or works of art so 
jerwoven with the diapered ground as not to disturb the 
ieeety or the effect of the architectonic decorations generally, 
( interfere with the elementary features of the architectural 
(mposition. That such of the ceilings as are flat should be 
{med into compartments by moulded ribs enriched with 
«ved heraldic and Tudor decorations. That these ceilings 
sould be relieved by positive colour and gilding, and occa- 
nally by gold grounds with diaper enrichments, legends and 
lraldic devices in colour. That the screens, pillars, corbels, 
whes, dressings of the windows and other architectural 
corations should be painted to harmonise with the paintings 
idiitispered decorations of the walls generally, and be 
casionally relieved with positive colour and gilding. 


The floors were also to be enriched with colours by 
vans of tiles. The walls to the height of 8 or ro feet 
ire to be lined with oak and present armorial bearings 
(rectly emblazoned. The windows were to be doubly 
«zed in order to prevent the direct rays of the sun from 
ierfering with the effect of the internal decorations. The 
¢ tues were to be placed in niches surmounted by enriched 
«nopies, and the niches to be painted in such colours as 
juld give the best effect to the adjoining paintings. The 
\iole report is evidence that Barry had clear ideas about 
uring unity in his colour decoration, and if they were 
aulised the building would assume a nearer relation to 
‘edizvalism in character than it does at present. 

The Royal Commission had likewise its definite ideas, 
vich unhappily were evidence of the partial acquaintance 
yh art which prevailed among men of taste in the forties. 
‘Ley took it for granted that architecture meant building 
j its severest or most utilitarian form. Everything beyond 
at, whether known as decoration, ornament or art, was 
syplementary. Accordingly, they assumed that carving, 
Nether on a large or small scale, metalwork, painting, 
sined glass, and so on, became their special province, or, 
lother words, the architect had no right to interfere with 
ay class of work which could be more properly ordered by 
aateurs. They seemed aghast at the discovery that 
Ccorative works were specified by BARRY as if they were 
@ necessary as brickwork or masonry, and were evidently 
a1oyed that by that kind of forestalling they were deprived 
€a still larger field to revel in. 

The adoption of fresco by the Commissioners partly 
ésé from a desire to please the Prince Consort by 
iitating the German practice of the time, but partly also 
fm a wish to cover a wall with a single painting. It was 
acnowledged that English practice mainly consisted in 
}oducing pictures of cabinet size, but it was expected that 
achool would be formed under the auspices of the Com- 
Tssionérs devoted altogether to mural work. We find Sir 
Cakes EastLaxe, the secretary and technical adviser of 
t: Royal Commission, writing :—‘‘ In the present instance 
t: chief decorations in painting will be required to be on 
a extensive scale. The difficulty of keeping large masses 
i canvas well stretched during all changes of weather has 

*n considered an objection to the employment of that 
"terial under such circumstances. The evil here alluded 
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to may be seen in its worst form in the ceiling of the chapel 
at Whitehall, owing to the surface of the paintings being 
highly varnished. The fittest kinds of painting for the 
decoration of architecture are those which can’ be applied, 
when required, to every surface, curved as well as plane, 
and for such general decoration, fresco—recommended 4s 
it is by the example of the great masters— appears to be 
better adapted than any other method.” Now, in BARRY’s 
project, which we have mentioned, not a word is 
said about colossal paintings, and the objections to 
canvas when used on a gross scale do not apply. 
Barry's pictures would be placed in architectural com- 
partments in which, of course, propertion to the size of the 
room would be observed. They evidently would be sub- 
ordinate to the scale of the building. As a painter and 
the representative of painters, EASTLAKE could not appre- 
ciate planning or direction which failed to allow each of the 
painters to make his work as prominent as possible, and 
Barry's views were therefore frustrated. ‘The fiasco of the 
‘“go-as-you-please” system, which the Houses of Parlia- 
ment now exhibit to astounded visitors from abroad, testifies 
to the consequences of following two systems which were 
inimical, viz. the painter’s, which was merely personal, and 
the architect’s, which was national. It is strange, too, that 
a theory about the relations between sculpture and painting 
with architecture, which can be now announced in a remote 
city like Melbourne as if it were a truism, was not sixty 


| years ago comprehensible to sorne of the most refined men 


in England. 

HatLamM, Kwnicut, Rocrers, Macautay, who were 
members of the Commission, would have maintained 
that in Italy paintings and other works were executed 
in public buildings without much regard to the architect’s 
anxiety for unity and fitness. In some of the cases the 
original architect was no longer in this world. It should 
also be remembered that the Renaissance painters had 
generally made a study of architecture as part of theis 
education, and were therefore likely to submit to limitations 
in order to enhance the general effect. No architectural 
decoration surpasses GioTTo’s in the church of Assisi. J: 
sometimes happened, also, that the rooms to be decorated 
were without any architectural value, and a painter may 
have considered he was justified in covering the wall with 
figures. The Sistine Chapel is an example. . But eminent 
as were the painters, and skilled as they may have been ia 
architecture, there is no doubt they often executed frescoes 
which are excessive in area, and are not suggestive of the 
repose or the stability which architecture demands. Theis. 
example should be taken as a warning by those who ase 
indifferent about the necessity of a controlling power that 
will not admit excess of any kind within a building although 
sanctioned by a great name. 

The painters’ rebellion against restraint has sometimes 
been overcome by forming panels, as in some of: the 
French seventeenth-century salons, and in larger buildings, 
by dividing the wall space by means of pilasters. Even in 
such cases harmony is not insured unless a single painter. 
is employed. What a different and more logical aspect the 
Panthéon in Paris would present if the authorities conjd 
have persuaded Puvis DE CHAVANNES to paint the whole 
of the walls! He initiated a decoration that was not. 
only as simple as if painted in monochrome, but which. 
made the architectural lines stand out with more effect 
The charm and suitability of his treatment were recog- 
nised by other artists who received commissions for con- 
tinuing the decoration. They knew it would be aa. 
advantage if a close correspondence with his work could be 
accomplished, -Eut not one of them dared to use similar 
colours or to introduce figures as simple or composition so 
apparently artless, for they knew that any approach to- 
resemblance would be fatal to their own reputation. The 
consequence is that now we can see a great many experi- 
ments in wall-painting produced under exactly similar 
conditions, but there is an absence of unity, and the 
decoration as a whole fails in its effect. We have as is 
were a gailery of paintings uniform in their dimensions, but 
greatly varied in composition and colouring. It is trie 
there was an architect having charge of the Panthéon, but 
he was unable to exercise any controlling power. When 
such a failure can arise in a city like Paris where there are 
so many able artists and so elaborate an organisation for 
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insuring success, what is to be expected in places less 
‘favoured? | 

In Australia there exists, as we have remarked, a satisfac- 
tory theory about what should be done for the decoration of 
public buildings. If the means which are necessary for the 
Federal capital were by some magic power to arise in our 
time, would it be certain that the mistakes committed at 
Westminster would be avoided in the new Southern city? 
Will the Australian members be wiser than were Lynp- 
HURST, ABERDEEN, PALMERSTON, PEEL, HALLAM, STAN- 
HOPE, MACAULAY, CARLISLE in 1841, who would not allow 
the architect of the Westminster Palace to have a place 
among them? No one who is.acquainted with political life 
would reply in the affirmative. Knowledge is, however, 
increasing, and from the numerous failures in decoration 
more importance may be attached to the position of the 
architect as chief of the artists. Several years may have to 
elapse before the Federal capital becomes visible, and by 
that time the wisdom of the ancients may be respected, and 
some happy architect allowed not only to build the halls 
of assembly and the committee-rooms for the people of 


_ Australia and their representatives, but may enjoy the good 


_ donations, viz 


fortune which was denied to Cuartes Barry of inspiring 
and directing their adornment. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
HE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have received 
from Mr. G, F. Watts, RA., as part of his original gift 
to the nation, an excellent portrait of the late Right Hon. 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, O.M., painted in 1878. This 
portrait will be placed immediately on exhibition in the Gal- 
leries. ® 

The Trustees have also accepted the following portraits as 

Henry Crabb Robinson, the well-known journalist and 
diarist, painted by Henry Darvall, and presented by Mr. T. 
‘Smith Osler. % 

John Pyke Hullah, the musical composer and teacher, a 
yencil-drawing by Sir William B. Richmond, R.A. KC.B, 
presented by his son, Mr. Francis Hullah, and other members 
of his family. 

Mary Ann Paton, the eminent English f7zma donna, married 
first to Lord William Pitt Lennox, and secondly to Mr. Joseph 
Wood ; an unfinished sketch in oils_by Thomas Sully, pre- 


sented by her representative, Mr. Robert H. Wood, M.A. 


The Trustees have also acquired by purchase an interesting 
portrait of Henry Purcell, the famous English musical com- 
poser, painted by John Closterman. 


EXCAVATIONS AT DELPHI. 


HE }Classical- Society met on Friday afternoon last, at 

5 o'clock, in the Senate House, Cambridge, Sir Richard 

Jebb in the chair, The Chairman opened the proceedings by 
referring t&M. Homolle, Membre de l'Institut, &c., as the dis- 


_ tinguished director of the French School of Athens, an institu- 


tion which for many years has contributed most effectively to 
the advancement of Hellenic studies.. As the excavator of 
Delphi and Delos, M. Homolle stood in the very forefront 
of archzeologists. 

Dr. Waldstein said that there was perhaps some appro- 
) priateness in that he had been chosen to introduce his friend 


..M. Homolle. For not only had they been colleagues in Athens 
, for many\years, but they had been in friendly rivalry. At one 


time it was very doubtful whether he or M. Homolle was to 
excavate Delphi: In 1891 and 1892 it looked as if the 
concession was to’ be granted to him (Dr. Waldstein). Though 
he could not deny that the loss of Delphi, after years of 
labour and after he had collected large sums in America, 
was a serious disappointment to him, he wished now to 
say sincerely that he did not regret that this most important 
task in archeology had been entrusted to the hands of 
M. Homolle. He felt’ this when he saw the splendid way in 
which the work had been carried out by his French colleague, 
when he realised the generous help which the French Govern- 
ment gave to the archzologist, not only in the furnishing of 
adequate funds, but also in the direct support it gave by 
sending able assistants in every department, as well as all the 
costly machinery for such work. Even in the publication of 
the results the Government liberally supplied the cost of print- 
ing an illustration in a form which we could never produce in 
‘this country. When he realised how we here had to expend 
‘most of our energies in the raising of funds and the material 


preparation for work and study before even we arrived at the | 


arduous scientific labour itself, he felt that such a g 
of science and learning could only be undertaken in ¢ 
where the Government realised the utility and claims of uC 
higher intellectual attainments. He wished to congratula! 
their azz loyal on the brilliant results of his work, 3 

M. Homolle began by thanking the chairman, Si 
Jebb and Dr. Waldstein for the cordial introducti 
character and the associations of the great Univer. 
majesty—had so much impressed him that he felt a 


was the surer from having arisen out of rivalry. Sir? 
acquaintance he had made while he was excavating Del 
than twenty-five years ago. He could not undertake to lec; 
on the whole of his excavations at Delphi; for this much t 
would be required even for the enumeration of the n 
finds in buildings, works of sculpture, inscriptions 
of minor arts, numbered by thousands. He would m 
task to give a more thorough exposition of one 
ment, the Treasury ot the Cnidians, which would 
trate the nature of their discoveries and the 
of excavation and study which they applied, — 
turning to this special subject the lecturer, by m« 
photographic lantern slides thrown on a screen, sh 
actual state of the site of Delphi since the excavati 
last ten years, as well as the restoration of the 
made by the skilful architect, M. Tournaire. He th 
the itinerary of Pausanias, pointed out the chief buil 
monuments along the sacred road, most of which th 
now able to identify. Turning to the Treasury of the C: 
he gave his reasons for identifying the remains found 
with that building and with the ruined foundations, 
with fragments of architecture found chiefly about there. 
other fragments found scattered about the whole site. 
began to build up, by means of illustrations, before the e: 
the audience the whole of this interesting small edific 
by step he took the podium, the stylobate, the central 
the portico, the door, the entablature with its sc 
frieze, ‘and every cornice, until he showed the pi 
surmounting these and the acroteria, with figures of victori 
crowning the pediment. Every point in the profuse decora 
tion was carefully considered, and it was shown hoy 
these formed part of that building by their relation to on 
another and their peculiar style. These arguments wer 
supplemented by the study of similar structures found a 
Delphi, of similar date and origin, while the fortunate dis 
coveries of inscriptions with the Ionic alphabet from Cniduy 


history of Greek civilisation. ) Ae 

The lecturer was often applauded when he ingenious!) 
brought out a striking piece of evidence with convincing cleat 
ness, and the vote of thanks, humorously proposed by Professo 
Ridgeway, was cordially given him. ~ a ne 


HOSPITAL SITES IN LONDON us! 

PAPER on “London Hospitals and Medical Se 
their Sites” was read at a meeting of the 
Association by Sir H. C. Burdett. The sites‘ of th 
hospitals, taken collectively, represented, he said, the 
the worst features which could attach to hospitals in d 
crowded neighbourhoods. The thing to be aimed at 
have a site of sufficient area to provide at least 300 or, to mee 
modern hygienic requirements, 450 superficial feet per bed 
Each site should be so placed as to prevent the hospital 
being deprived of light and air by contiguous buildin 
St. George’s the area per bed was 191 feet, at the West 
Hospital 134 feet, at the Royal Free Hospital 253 feet 
Middlesex 267 feet, at St. Mary’s, when the new war 
finished, the area would not exceed 200 feet, at Charing 
Hospital it was only 86 feet, and when the rebuilding 
University College Hospital was complete the area per bed 
would be about 160 feet. With regard to the four Greatel) 
London general hospitals, the area per bed at the London wat 
310 feet, at Guy’s 364 feet, at St. Thomas’s 652 feet, and al 
St. Bartholomew’s, taking the original site, 300 f 
reckoning. With the additional land recently purchasé 
area was brought up to 420 feet dead reckoning, if the t 
beds was brought up to 700, as was proposed He used © 
expression “ dead reckoning” in this respect because a 
was so crowded with buildings, Thus no London hospital, 
with the exception of St, Thomas’s, and probably Guy’ 


total of 
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the requirements of modern science in this respect. 
“London, again, with the exception of St. Thomas’s, the 
edical school buildings had been added from time to time. 
}) the'case of one hospital 56 per cent. of the site was 
scupied by buildings, although the ward blocks, theatres, &c., 
jed less than 16 per cent. of the whole available area, 
hile the medical school and kindred buildings covered 20 per 
‘ant. In these circumstances he welcomed the scheme pro- 
5unded by the Institute of Medical Sciences committee of the 
niversity of London which provided for common courses of 
struction for internal medical students, not only in chemistry, 
ology and physics, but in anatomy, physiology and pharma- 
logy, and which would ultimately relieve the hospitals of the 
acessity of providing accommodation, appliances and teachers 
ir these subjects, and enable them to devote their whole 
rergies to the teaching of clinical subjects of medicine and 
irgery. It would also greatly improve the hygienic condition 
? the sites of most of the great London general hospitals, by 
eeing them from existing blocks of buildings. It was esti- 
vated that 375,000/. would be required by the University to 
ila and equip the various institutes and provide professors. 
‘ny person of large means had here presented to him a 
»lendid opportunity. for wisely expending some of his money. 
jurning to the present position of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
jr Henry said that the architect who originally planned the. 
vuildings deserved their admiration for his foresight and 
ility. The four ward blocks were unique in arrangement. 
ach block’ was: self-contained ‘and separate from the others, 
ad they were so arranged as to facilitate the’ free circulation 
f air round;each and through the hollow square formed by 
yem. The plan provided that, sun and air should have free 
ecess to each block ; but the continuous growth of the work 
f the hospital had caused the wards to be rendered gradually 
uss and less desirable as a residence for patients by the 
ddition of other buildings. If the plan of the Mansion House 
ommittee was to be carried out, 350,000/ would be spent in 
ew buildings which would render the old wards double- 
acked and terribly faulty. in regard to the hygienic require- 
nents of sunlight and air, which were made so. prominent a 
‘ature by the original designer in 1730. What was the 
ternative? The addition of about an acre and a half to the 
jresent site. On an 83-acre site St. Bartholomew’s might be 
iade perhaps the finest general hospital in the Metropolis. 
ir Henry here explained a plan carrying out this project, and 
roceeded to say that he was advised that, apart from the cost 
f the extra land, the hospital could be brought up to date in 
very respect at an inclusive cost of 350,000/. Yet it was 
‘roposed to waste that sum under the scheme of the Mansion 
louse committee, which would in practice lead to the ultimate 
‘estruction of this great institution with 709 beds and the 
argest medical school in London, for such a plan could not 
‘st for more than a few years relatively, when the institution 
lust fall into discredit hygienically and popularly. 
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| ACADEMIC TRAINING IN SCULPTURE.* 
| [ HAVE been asked to express my ideas..concerning the 
Roman Academy. -.What.I have to say can be said in a few 
yords, and [ take pleasure in so doing, not only from a senti- 
hent arising from my early associations with the Ecole des 
3eaux-Arts and its organisation, but more because I am of the 
imm conviction that an institution such as that is an admirable 
ne. 
| My reason for thinking it admirable is my belief that the 
trenuous competition required to gain access to the Villa 
Médici, as well as the four years of study in that wonderful 
pot, tend to a more earnest and.thorough training than could 
je gained under the present conditions of life in our times. 
__I am not one of those who, believe that only the few who 
ossess marked talent should attempt to be artists, although I 
‘onot think that there are but a small number in the world 
vho are gifted and who possess that indefinable quality, that 
clusive something, which makes the great artist. In art, as in 
werything else, only the fittest survive. But in our civilisation 
‘ertain of the population will go into the fine arts “ willy nilly,” 
0 sooner or later fall back to what the law of the survival of 
he fittest brings them to However, this great’ band of the 
fit have ‘their work to perform, their love of the beautiful 
Jontributes to happiness and tends to a wider enjoyment of life 
n the revealing of beauty where otherwise it would have been 
‘gnored. 
___1 know it is a question whether such a knowledge increases 
, he general happiness and morality of a community, I firmly 
velieve that it does, as I believe that any effort to do a thing 
‘Ss well as it can be done, regardless of mercenary motives, 
‘ends to the elevation of the human mind. 


* A paper by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens read at the Thirty- 
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The result required by the system of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and the School of Rome, however, from the serious educa- 
tion, is that they will be better workmen in each of the various 
vocations they finally fall into, In our period of hurry and of 
gaining ends, no matter how superficial, in the quickest 
possible way, no one will dispute that this is a healthy fight to 
make. ; 

In the repeated attacks that are made on the Roman 
Academy and on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and in the in- 
cessant cry for greater freedom in the development ‘of the 
artistic mind, there is a certain truth. But in the reaction the 
pendulum swings too far and the real question is lost sight of. 
There is a middle ground on which to stand. ‘It seems to be 
rarely realised that the very men who are shown as examples 
were, if not actually brought up in the School of Rome, all 
men of a thorough academic training. Only after such train- 
ing does the mind become sufficiently mature and the individual 
personality so developed as to be able to indulge in unqualified 
freedom and liberty of expression. io 

Rodin, one of the leaders of the movement against 
academic training, had had a most thorough and arduous 
training during the early years of his career, and I am of the 
opinion that that training, instead of dwarfing or minimising 
his extreme power of expression, has been of enormous assist- 
ance to it. Leaving out of the question the exhaustive early 
study of the great masters of the past, Michel Angelo ez a/,,.and 
coming to our own times, to the brilliant men of the French 
School, we find that all have had the same early experience. 
Paul Dubois, one of the masters of French art, who although 
not a member of the Villa Médici, had a training fully equal to 
that which could be gained there, was one of its strongest 
supporters. Houdin, Rude, Falguicre, men whose work lives 
and breathes with Divine fire, were trained there. Puvis de 
Chavannes and Baudry, to enter another domain, I may add to 
my list. It is needless to say that none of these were injured 
by it. 

Sculpture is no more exempt from the necessity of a 
thorough preparation than is music, architecture or any of the 
arts and sciences. Only constant diligence and» earnest 
application in early years, harnessed with a natural talent, give 
us Our master workmen. 

The disastrous results to those who ape the mannerismns of 
such masters as Rodin and follow in their wake are pathetic in 
their futility and weakness, when they are not comic, and 
their failure leaves them not only bad artists, but (and here | 
come to what I consider the main point of my contention): 
weak and crude workmen in whatever else they do. I am 
inclined to think that if it were not for this class and this 
condition of things, I should not be so proud a partisan. But 
the betterment of this class and at the same time tie help that 
is given to the young master makes it worth while. 

In the American Academy founded in Rome the plan is to 
follow the same lines as the French Academy, but, in profiting 
by their experience, to better it, in that much greater liberty 
and freedom are exercised in the selection of the students who 
are to partake of its benefits and in allowing them to the student 
in his life, and the execution of his work while there. 

It cannot be denied that the four years of undistracted 
attention, apart from the temptations of a large city, devoid of 
pecuniary worries and surrounded by a sympathetic environ- 
ment where the whole thought is directed to the highest artistic 
achievement possible, in the formative years of a young man’s 
life, can be anything but an enormous assistance and of vital 
importance to the few who have the Divine gift. If it were but 
one in a century who was helped in this way the institution 
would be worth while. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND, 


HE members of this Association paid a visit on the 3rd 
inst. to the engineering works of Mr. William Spence, 
at 107 and 108 Cork Street, Dublin. They were received 
by Mr. Spence, his son, Mr: Arthur Spence, and by Mr. 11. J. 
Lundy, M.R.1.A I., his son-in-law, through whom the visit had 
been arranged. Mr Spence accompanied the visitors through 
the extensive works, explaining the uses of the various machines, 
while Mr. Arthur Spence illustrated his remarks by practical 
demonstration. Having inspected a new row of houses erected 
by Mr. Spence for his workpeople; and also a large fitting shop 
which is:in course of construction, the members were conducted 
to the foundry, where the various processes of casting were 
explained. Several. large castings were’ made in connection 
with work Mr. Spence has in hand for Guinness’s brewery. 
The president, Mr. Charles H. Ashworth, thanked Mr. Spence 
for his kindness in allowing the Association to view his works, 
and Mr Spence replied. Having partaken of refreshntents 
the members separated 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE controversy ‘about the relative advantages of town 
and countefespitals is too important to be treated as if 
there must ‘bes‘one-sided conclusion. As in many other 
important affaies, compromise is essential, and the basis on 
which it can ‘%e determined has been suggested by Mr. 
JonatHAN’ HurcHinson, the eminent surgeon.- He is of 
opinion that each of the large London hospitalsshould possess 
its country branch. In it cases of Chronic disease should 
be treated, while cases of acute disease and those requiring 
serious operations should remain in town. He adds :— 
“The plan of divided hospitals, one-half in town and the 
other in the country, would not probably lead to any 
reduction in the present number of our London institutions, 
nor of theirsize. It would, however, by greatly diminishing 
the number of patients which now crowd them, enable 
them to fulfil their purposes in the best possible manner 
without necessitating any costly additions.” ‘ In all large 
cities cases arise through accidents, and other causes which 
demand immediate attention, and serious consequences 
might arise if patients had to be conveyed to a distance. 
It may seem unfavourable to recovery when buildings are 
in confined situations. But there are advantages in city 
hospitals which should not be iightly set aside in order to 
satisfy those who like to see the stern work take. place 
amidst pastoral surroundings. 


In his “Prosterita” Mr. Ruskin gives a delightful 
‘description of the Geneva he loved, which was, he says, 
‘““SAussuRE’s school and Catvin’s—RoussEav’s. and 
ByRow’s—TurNeER’s—and of course, I was going to say, 
mine.” The later Geneva, with its polypous knots of 
houses, was unsatisfactory to his eye, because the impres- 
sions received in 1833 and 1835 were not effaced from his 
mind. _ So many eminent men have from time to time 
found a refuge in the Puritanic, but independent city, there 
must be some difficulty for even a native to recall the 
housés in which they lived. Mr. Roverr Harvey, a 
brother of, Mr. LawRENcE Harvey, who,a few years ago 
practised as an architect in London, has endeavoured to 
preserve the associations by preparing a’ record of 
‘‘ Geneva as Intellectual Centre,” which can be consulted in 
one of the halls of the University. In the same. spirit 


he has used his influence to fix memorial tablets 
on the houses occupied by celebrities. Among those who 
co-operated ‘to that end is Professor Kiinc. He was 


desirous to have a plaque set up on a boarding-house in 
Mornex, in which he was a fellow guest with RICHARD 
Wacner, the composer, in 1856. M. Harvey had_-also 
ascertained that JoHNn Ruskin lived in the same house in 
1863, and was eager the English writer should also be 
remembered. By an arrangement they have placed a plaque 
which will recall the German and the Englishman, and 
more recently they have hung portraits of the two in the 
interior of the pavilion. In no city is there more scope for 
similar aids to memory. and the presence of the tablets 
would become testimonies to the unique character which 
‘Geneva has held for many years. 


‘THE announcement that the roof of the cathedral of 
Toledo is in danger must excite alarm, not only among 
lovers of architecture, but also of the ‘legends of romantic 
Spain. According to tradition, St. James the Apostle 
was the first ‘bishop, and he appointed as successor 
ELPipius, who was a hermit of Mount Carmel. The early 
bishops enlarged the original building, and “Our Lady of 
the Assumption” is believed to have been an important 
‘structure when the persecution under DiocLeTiaAn burst 
out. ,The church was destroyed, but it was one of those 
expressly rebuilt by order of the Emperor ConsTANTINE. 
It used to be popularly believed in Toledo that the cathedral 
assumed its present form in the thirteenth century, and yet 
“is a copy of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. It is 
needless to say the style refutes that tradition, for in plan 
‘he church is more suggestive of Notre-Dame in. Paris. 
Parts date from the fourteenth and parts from the 
fifteenth century, and’ they recall work of the same 


——— 
period which is found in France. . The exterior is nos! 
equal to that of Burgos in richness, but the inte or, 
with its double aisles, makes a remarkable impression on. 
the visitor. ‘There are splendid ‘windows, and the cl 
large enough to form a church. The total length of 
building is about 4oo feet, and the nave is roo | 
height. The experts who visited Toledo last week 
found there is too much reason for the alarm. The ch 
contains so much wealth in the form of metalwor 
wood-carving, which always appears sound, it is possible 
adequate attention has not been given to the structure! 
itself.» The wealth of Spain is different from what it was in 
the fifteenth century, and offerings to churches are : 
sparingly made. It will, however; be discreditable 
glorious a building should collapse; especially in ‘a c 
where cathedrals ‘and churches contribute so largely tc 
greatness. : 
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THE German jpainter, Gustav MitLer, who died in’ 
Rome in June r9o1, bequeathed to the German Govern-— 
ment a sum of 12,000/., with the intention of providing a. 
fund for the purchase of works of art which would be a| 
memorial of his twin-brother Epouarp MILLER, the 
sculptor, who died in 1895. The control of the expendi-_ 
ture will rest with the German Government. The works 
are to consist alternately of oil paintings and pieces of | 
sculpture, and are to be selected from those exhibited in| 
some international exhibition in Rome. The artists are to. 
be in turn Germans and Italians. In every instance the 
purchase will be arranged directly with the artist, for dealers | 
must have no share in the transactions. Both artists, we _ 
presume, suffered through middlemen. The choice of 
works will rest with a committee, with the German 
ambassador in Rome as chairman. The next exhibition — 
will be held from January to May 1904, and the money is _ 
to be expended on oil-paintings by German artists, 7 aaa 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | | 

CATHEDRAL SERIES.—EXETER: EAST END OF LADY CHAPEL. “i 
HE Lady Chapel which is the subject of our Illustra- 
tion is not the original one. There is mention in the 


records of an earlier structure, of which some parts still — 


; 


exist. It is supposed the present chapel was provided by | 
Bishop QuiviL (1280-91), who was buried within it. 
The chapel is 60 feet in length. For a hundred and sixty | 
years it was used as a library for the Dean and Chapter, 
but in 1822 it was restored according to the fashion of the | 
period. At a later time it was brought to the condition f 
now seen in the course of the restoration under Sir GILBERT _ 
Scott. The employment of grisaille glass in the windows © 
is testified by an entry in the Fabric Roll of 1317-18, © 
which records that 629 feet’ of “albo vitro” were bought at ; 
Rouen for 152. 4s. 9@., or about 6d. per foot. The coloured | 
glass—203 feet—cost 10/. 35., or rs. per foot. The prices 
were higher than for the glass used in the choir. The. 
decoration of the chapel is based on fragments of original | 
work. ae 
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SKETCH FOR COMPLETION OF JAMES ALLEN’S GIBLS' SCHOOL 
DULWICH. , a 


HE original buildings of this school were erected 4 
ip nearly twenty years ago, and have at various times 
been added to, and the proposal now illustrated, when 
carried out, would, it is expected, reach the limits of accom , 
modation required or possible in connection with thecentra 
block. . The wings Jnow shown as additions carry out the — 
original intention of having one-storey wings to ‘the main — 
building ; this intention was abandoned for considerations 
of .cost when the original building was erected, The archi- a 
tect is Mr. ARTHUR J. GaLr, F.R.I.B.A., of 4 Serjeants 
Inn, Fleet Street, E.C, ee | 


CHELSEA PALACE OF VARIETIES. 
THE SIX BELLS P.H., CHELSEA. . 
Do ae yo ct 


HOUSE AT REIGATE, 


HOUSE AT HOLMBURY ST, MARY. 
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THE STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF | 
)).... . ARCHITECTS-~ ; 


a. So far back as the days of Vitruvius, 


th book :— 


J 


¢1 architects.” 


din his tenth book, referring to the manner in which the 


¢’ of Ephesus dealt with incompetency, he says :— 


“Would to God that such a law existed among the Roman 
but also their private 
commit their depre- 
ions with impunity, and those who were the most skilful in 


iple not only in respect of their public, 
dings, for then the unskilful could not 


i] intricacies of the art would follow the profession.” 
Ido not propose to occupy your time at any 
i evening, but desire to point out as briefly as 
7.n features and progress of the movement we 

cliscuss. 


) 
Juld like to define 
| 


What we mean by Registration. 


eure until he is duly qualified and has been found so by 


ergoing a qualifying examination. 


¢ seeing the advantage a qualifying examination has been 
oie learned professions of law and medicine. 


Why is the Reform Necessary ? 
Chere is a vague notion among the general public that 
riitecture is one of the fine arts. This is all very well as an 
tract theory, but when it comes to the practical application 
frchitecture, and the actual individual who is to translate the 
hry into practice, the public know very little how and by 
lm itis done, and, I think, care less. 

(he profession, as it is styled by courtesy only, is not looked 
fo and respected, contrary to the learned professions just 
tioned, and I think if we look at the present position and 
rtice of architecture in this country we shall find a reason. 
# person with or without a fair general education, any 
uler, builder’s foreman, clerk of works, clerk in a local 
od office, auctioneer, undertaker, &c., with the sole qualifi- 
am of being able to provide a brass plate, is at liberty to 
dirtise himself as a person qualified to give advice to the 
vic in the science and art of architecture. 

Vein London suffer from builders, decorating firms and 
its who, going out of their proper province, boldly proffer 
services as architects to their customers gratis, and the 
rent saving of 5 per cent. is not to be resisted. Some 
"i even go to the length of announcing that a competent 
“tect is kept upon the premises—I suppose like the shop- 
aer. Can it be a matter for wonder that architects are still 
icognised while such a condition of things exists? for at 
€ntthe public have no guarantee that the class who call 
€selves architects are any better qualified to plan and 
‘in their buildings than the contractors who erect them, 
should they employ an architect they have no means of 
(taining that his knowledge is greater than that of the 
ler,and the only certainty about it from their point of 
€ 1s they will have to pay the professional charges, 


Who is to carry out the Reforin ? 
shave no hesitation in saying that if this thing is to be 
1 the Institute has to do it.» It is not my intention to-night 
‘y One unkind word against the Institute, but I would like 
\nture on a little friendly criticism and point out how far it 
“one in the direction of registration. The Council of the 
I} A., in its session of. 1859-60, drew up a special report on 
eee tural examination, from which the following is an 
The ultimate result should, in their opinion, be the 
‘lishment, of a system of compulsory examination, ex- 


< “2 all architects, whether members or not of this 
eC: i i 


jA paper read before 


a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
\e by Mr. 


Ellis Marsland, on December 10. 
| 
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‘HE protection of the profession of architecture from un- 
_ ‘qualified practitioners is by no means a modern concep- 
the celebrated 
hitect, complaint is made of irresponsible and uneducated 
n practising the art. He says in the introduction to his 


)“When, therefore, I see this noble science in the hands of 
unlearned and unskilful, of men not only ignorant of archi- 
ture, but of everything relative to buildings, I cannot blame 
prietors who, relying on their own intelligence, are their 


great length 
possible the 
are now met 
In introducing my subject, I must necessarily go. 
yr some ground with which some of you may be familiar, 
+ for the benefit of those to whom the question is new I 


In the present it means that every man practising archi- 
eure shall be enrolled in an» official register under an Act of 
»liament and be responsible for his professional actions, and 
Eno one be allowed to practise until he is duly enrolled. 
cr future it means that no one be allowed to practise archi- 


It means, in fact, little 
ne than making the Institute examination compulsory by 
\ of Parliament. It is a matter for surprise that this obvious 
"efit should not have been secured to the’ profession long 
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It also states in the “ Kalendar” :— 
“The R.I.B A. desires to obtain for all those entering the 
profession a systematic course of education . . . thereby laying 
a foundation of artistic and scientific knowledge upon which to 
cultivate any natural gifts and develop any aptitude for inven- 
tion or design he may possess,” 

On May 30, 1899, it passed the following resolution :— 

That while not opposed to the principle of compulsory 
examinations as applied to those about to practise architecture, 
the Institute is of opinion that the difficulty of restricting by 
statutory powers the practice of architecture to those who have 
passed an examination is at present so insuperable, that it is 
undesirable to make an immediate application for such powers.” 

To what does this resolution amount but the admission that 
the principle is a good one, and that the difficulties in the way 
are the only bar to progress ? 

Why do we band ourselves into societies ‘and associations 
unless it be for the express purpose of overcoming difficulties 
and bringing about reforms for the general good? 

More than two years ago the then President of the 
R.1 B.A., in his inaugural address, urged the Institute to follow 
the lines of the Incorporated Law Society as regards solicitors. 
Again, Sir William Emerson, P.P.R.1.B.A,, is reported to have 
publicly stated that : — 

‘What was wanted was that the status of the architect 
should be more clearly defined, and to this end it would bea 
good thing if Parliament were able to pass some measure by 
which their town and country should be prevented from being 
disfigured by the work of builders without guidance, or by men 
who had absolutely no justification for practising as architects.” 

The latest presidential announcement is, however, of a passive 
resisting type, and states that “inaction on the part of this 
Institute has been deliberate and intentional.” This inactivity 
is placing the Institute in a false position, and is causing a 
vast amount of dissatisfaction, especially among provincial 
members, as the want of such a measure of reform is felt far 
more keenly by them than by London men. 

The necessity for a higher standard of professional excel- 
lence and public confidence is of essential importance to 
provincial men There is a feeling—a mistaken one, if you will 
—that local architects are all very well for the ordinary work 
of the town, but as soon as any work of primary importance is 
to be executed architects from outside are invited to compete, 
Does not this arise partly from a want of confidence, there 
being no guarantee in employing a man who is styled an 
architect that he really knows his business ? but nine cases out 
of ten it is the local man who, from his knowledge of the 
materials of the locality and the special requirements of his 
fellow-townsmen, is more likely to carry out the work satis- 
factorily than an architect from a distance. 

Of what use is it for the Institute to say that its examination 
is a panacea for the existing evils, unless this examination is 
made compulsory? Until men find that by undergoing a 
course of study and passing an examination they are placed 
in a better position in the eyes of the public than the man who 
possesses no qualifications at all, it is very unlikely that an 
appreciable number of men will voluntarily come forward and 
avail themselves of this means of entering the profession. 


The Attitude of the “ Memorialists.” 


I can quite understand the attitude, although I do not agree 
with the opinion of the coterie of art men who, in a memorial 
addressed to the Institute in 1891 and quoted by the President 
in his address, said :— 

“That a diploma of architecture would be a fallacious dis- 
tinction, equally useless as a guide to the public and misleading 
as an object for the efforts of the student, and that no legis- 
lation can protect the public from bad design.” 

The attitude of these gentlemen is at least logical because 
they don’t believe in any examination at all. But where an 
examination is a settled policy it is absolutely illogical to bind 
heavy burdens on the backs of its student members in the way 
of a difficult and prolonged course of study and examination, 
and then to offer them nothing in the way of protection from 
the man who has passed no examination at all. 

The only logical sequence of education and examination is 
protection and registration, or why have any examination at 
all? Did it ever strike you what an incalculable amount of 
harm this voluntary examination is doing? You know as well 
as I that by far the larger number of candidates fail to satisfy 
the examiners, and what becomes of these? They are not 
debarred from practising as they would be under a Registration 
Act, but they are let loose half educated, and a menace to the 
public and a discredit to the profession for which they have 
imperfectly fitted themselves. 


The Attitude of the Profession towards the Movement. 

We are informed, but upon what authority I do not know, 
that there was a considerable body of opinion strongly against 
the movement, and that it is outside the realm of practical 
politics. This I deny. What are the facts? From a recent 
poll of the profession—?¢. of all members of any recognised 
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architectural society—more than two-thirds replied in favour of 
registration, ‘only 170 replied as opposed to it, and:the balance, 
I think we may-fairly assume, were either indifferent or had 
not sufficiently thought out the subject, and therefore did not 
reply. Your worthy President has taken the trouble to obtain 
the general opinion of the allied societies, and I ee from his 
address :— 

“In order to ascertain the general feeling on the subject, 
I have invited the opinion of the various societies in different 
parts of the country, and out of twelve from which I have 
received replies six were in favour of registration, one against, 
two were divided i in opinion and three had not discussed the 
question.” 

The president of the Northern Architectural Association, 
Mr. J. Walton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., in his opening address, 
says :— 

“ With regard to registration the allied presidents were in 
favour of it, but thought the Institute was the proper body to 
take the subject up.’ 

Mr. Butler Wilson, president of the Leeds and Y orkshire 
Architectural Society, said in his opening address :— 

“T hope at the next election of the Institute Council that 
the question whether candidates are in favour of registration or 
no will be rendered even more acute than at the last election, 
when, without organised effort, we succeeded in placing thirteen 
declared registrationists, There are still about a score 
members who are neutral. But we must insist on their 
declaring themselves one way or the other, so that we know 
which way to vote. You cannot get anywhere by neutrality. 
It is not a quality which makes for advancement. To render 
the co-operation of the allied societies effective, I shall propose 
an association between us which would make registration the 
crux of the next elections.” 

Again, meetings have been held in the following towns— 
Cardiff, Bristol, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Newcastle, Sheffield, Edinburgh,|Glasgow—at all of 
which resolutions were passed, with some few dissentients, in 
favour of the proposal. The Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland has decided in its favour, and has intimated that if the 
English Institute will not do it they will do it themselves. 


The Feeling on the Continent. 

What are our continental brethren doing in the matter? 

t. The fourth International Congress of Architects, held at 
Brussels in 1897, by a unanimous vote agreed to the following 
resolution :— 

“‘ That the architectural societies should unite and conduct 
an energetic campaign to obtain from their Governments the 
institution of the diploma.” 

2. The fifth International Congress of Architects, held in 
Paris in 1900, passed a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted to the effect :— 

‘““That Governments should take steps to protect and secure 
respect for the title of architect by reserving it for the future, 
and without retrospective action, for architects provided with 
a certificate of capability, or by forbidding its use by others ; 
and, further, should place such certificate within the reach of 
all by the spreading of special architectural education and 
training.” 

3. The States of Iowa, Illinois and California have passed 
such a law, and other of the American States are seriously 
considering the question. The Province of Quebec has 
adopted a similar policy. 

4. Germany and Hungary oblige all public architectural 
officials (State or municipal) to have a Government diploma. 
In France the method of appointing Government officials 
approaches that of making a diploma necessary. In Italy, 
Spain and Russia our profession is a closed one. 

Surely, then, the matter is ripe for us and the season oppor- 
tune, and it’is within the realm of practical politics. The 
longer the matter is left the more growing is the evil and the 
harder it will be to accomplish. 


The Advantages of Registration. 

To put the matter shortly, the advantages arising from 
registration are these :— 

Closing the doors to incompetent men. 

Raising the standard of the profession. 

_ Obtaining the confidence of the public and State recog- 
nition. 

It is not proposed for one moment to say all who desire to 
build should employ an architect, but what we do propose is 
that henceforth, in the interests of the public, no person shall 
be entitled to call himself an architect whose name is not 
enrolled as qualified under an Act of Parliament, and any 
person wishing to employ.an architect may, by consulting the 
official register, ascertain what men are qualified. 


Some Alleged Objections. 
I will now deal with the objections. 
And I think I may first venture to deal with those raised by 
the worthy President of the R.I.B.A. (which I have no doubt 


you have all read), as this is the first time that-an o 0 
address has dealt at all exhaustively with ba sul 
Registration. ; : 
We are told by him that ¢ Penteaienl is in ne air,? an. 
without wishing to introduce any political element 
discussion to-night, I agree with him, but for us. it is ick 
tectural Protection., He says, “ Protection is in the air, kno: 
and I'am not rash enough to express any opinion upon it,” 
have, however, whether rashly or otherwise, a strong c¢ 
on the subject, and say that we have suffered sufficien 
from free trade; in architecture, and it is time we trie 
protection in the way of education and registration. 
Weare told “that an artist is born, not made; | 
tions and answers admit him ‘into the fold.” Now, gentlem 
I ask what. fold? What is a fold? It is a place of safe. 
enclosed within a high wall where protection is offeré 
the wolves that raven. Where is this fold offered to the 
tectural sheep who seek to come within it for shelter ar| 
protection against the architectural wolves? I say it does n- 
yet exist ; and if, as some say, it does exist, it only partly sy 
rounds the fold in ‘the way of the Institute examination, whi 
is not compulsory, and is therefore useless for the purpos 
What we aim at by our registration is to make the wall co 
plete, and then it will become an architectural fold Bi, 
Again, referring to the expression ‘an artist is born, n| 
made,” I want to know who was the author of this cat 
sentence. I say it isa fallacy. Horace, I think, says, “ Poe) 
nascitur, non fit”—a poet is born, not made ; but a poet is 
very different man to an architect. I won't refute the falla 
myself but quote to you the words of the President ot ‘tl 
Ontario Association of Architects. He says :— a 
“Nor is there any real force in the stock objection, th. 
architecture is an art, that an architect must be an artist, ar 
an artist cannot be made by examination. . But there | 
much in the way of putting a thing, and I am not a 
take the highest type of architect as a subject for the examin) 
tion theory, and affirm that the saying that an artist is bor! 
not made, is only half a truth. That one cannot be made ¢ 
artist who is not born an artist, is true; but it is equally tri) 
that.one who is born a potential artist must also be madez 
effective artist. An artist must be both born and made, ar| 
examination—which is but a short form of expression for tl 
education which the examinations are instituted to test. 
and even compulsory examination, is the only sure road | | 
make a heaven-gifted artist able to make use of his gifts?” | 
In the President of the Institute’s address we are treated | 
a little parable of the two undergraduates who were trying 
induce a tortoise to put his head ‘out of his shell by holding o: 
some tempting bait without result, and an Oxford don, alti 
watching them for some time, quietly said, “Don’t you thi 
gentlemen, you had better try the other end?” Now 1 
going to interpret this parable to you, but not in the way 
President did. 
The allusion to the tortoise very aptly typifies the Royt 
Institute of British Architects in its attitude towards wt 


tion. The don is the President and we are, in order to draw | 
off the scent, asked to leave the educational end that we hay 
been pegging away at so long and invited to “ty 7 
end;” but we must decline the invitation, firstly. because v 
are sure we have got hold of the right end to start with and b 
a little more perseverance we shall get the Institute to move 
and, secondly, the only other end would be to put an end {. 
the examination altogether as a logical sequence to partin 
with registration. No, gentlemen, this matter is not to Ye 
lightly brushed aside by such specious arguments and fallacit 
as I have endeavoured to expose. 

Objection has also been urged against the oven t 
it will create a monopoly, and thus be opposed to the 
of modern legislation, but there cannot be a monopol 
where it is made possible for anyone who Pio hims 
qualified to share the rights, ae 

Another objection is that it will be necessary at the 0 
to register some of the very men who have caused allt 
chief. This is very true, and unless this is done it 
found that Parliament will not listen to you. That you. m 
respect vested interests is an axiom of Parliamentaly practl 
and where a man can show that he has practised archi ctl 
Parliament will say you must not deprive him of his ri a 
the obstinate attempt to exclude this principle from the! 
Act was the chief cause of delaying its passage through 
ment for thirty years 

Another conscientious objector is the art architect, 
there is of course a good deal to be said from his poin of 
but I think he looks at the question from his point of 

He would be quite in favour of registration if 
petent and inartistic persons could at once be deba 
practising, but if the inartistic and incompetent are sul’ 
tolerated and even recognised until time has worke 
necessary change, he prefers matters to remain as” they | 
and to leave the public to discriminate between the go e 
the bad, i 
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But the practice of architecture is a composite one, and 
cludes not only the artistic but the constructive, hygienic and 
|ientific, and therein lies its difference from the sister arts, 
id the need of special training in addition to the artistic 
sirit. 

I cannot agree with the purely art architect that you are 
wering the dignity of architecture by making it a profession 
id that it requires none of your registration. 
| J maintain that at the present time architecture is trailed in 

e dust at the heels of many men utterly unworthy of the title 

architect, but by a scheme of education and registration 
2 shall raise it above its present unsatisfactory surroundings 
such a height as will at least bring it to the level of the 
arned professions, and after this has been attained, then 
syelop and foster the artistic side as much as you will, and the 
lore the better. 
' That you cannot-examine a man as to his attistic attain- 
‘ents is partly true. But a painter is no less a painter 
‘;cause he has been instructed in the science of perspective, 
| in the proper manipulation of his colours and _ their 
jemical composition. Or a sculptor is none the worse for 
‘complete course of study of the anatomy of the human figure. 
' We do not, of course, claim that architects can be manu- 
ctured from study and examination, but what we do claim is 
at there is a constructional, hygienic and scientific side to this 
iestion, which is of quite as much importance as the artistic, 
it which, unlike the arts of painting and sculpture, affects the 
mfort, health and well-being of the community, and this being 
je case, the men who take upon themselves the responsibility 
ould prove themselves competent. 

_ When we dislike a picture or a piece of sculpture it is easily 

it out of our sight. But it is a much more serious matter 
/th our buildings if, when erected, even with or without artistic 

erit, they are found unfit by reason of the wrongful disposition 
_| the rooms or fireplaces, or are unsound by reason of faulty 
mstruction, bad ventilation or sanitary defects. 
Architectural taste is always a changing quantity, so that it 
| not pretended that it is desirable to examine on the strictly 
‘tistic side of architecture, even if you could find examiners 
ho would be agreed on any one point, but the scientific, 

vactical and constructional side is one to which examination 

lay be applied, as also in the principles upon which 
‘chitecture is based, and its rise, progress and development. 
1 will not to-night go into the details of the Registration 
ill; suffice it to say that it follows on the lines of the Medical 
‘ct. Difficulties to be got over there undoubtedly are, but as 
_e medical profession overcame the difficulties that beset them 
th regard to the chemists and apothecaries, so also shall we 
_ edifficulties with regard to surveyors, engineers, &c., and it 
/not for us to raise difficulties, but to overcome them as they 
‘ise. 

The first effect of a Registration Act would be to put a stop 

_ any further increase in the number of incompetent practi- 
mers, and thenceforth they would become a diminishing 
lantity. 
_l appeal to-night to the young men to assist in this matter, 
is forthem we are fighting this battle ; to us who are getting 
Vin life the question will soon have no interest, but we have 
\ abiding interest in our art, and are still willing to assist you in 
‘trying through a great reform which will be to your benefit 
jd that of all good architecture in this country. 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


4G VIDENCE was given by Mr. F. H. Newbery, head- 
/— master, about the teaching in the Glasgow School of 
tt before the departmental committee on the Board of 
-anufactures :— 

With regard to the constitution of the Glasgow School of 
itt, will you tell us that ?—Only two years ago the Glasgow 
thool of Art was one of the old South Kensington schools. 
[e passed a lot of examinations and sent up works and so on 
_ Dout two years ago the Scotch Office took us over, and they 
‘d more than that—they established the Continuation Class 
ode, but under Clause 87 they exempted certain institutions 
om the conditions of the clause, and submitted a series of 
‘solutions for the working of this school. We had no ex- 
‘Ainations and have no examinations. Our works no longer 
» to national competition. All restriction as to methods, 
#eand scales is done away with, and the school is free to 
‘Try on the work in its own way, producing work which in 
> estimation of the teachers is educational and tends to 
evelop the student and not to meet the needs of an official 
ind. From that moment the governors set to work to re- 
 Sanise the staff, and the school is divided now into an upper 
id lower school. The second master is in cha ve of the 
wer school, and the upper school is divided into four depart- 
‘cor painting and drawing, architecture, sculpture and 


‘Corative art, Those are the four. At the head of each is a 
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professor. _ Tam using the term professor advisedly because 
technique is not a strong point over here, and the governors 
sent to the Continent and brought over a man from Brussels, 
who at first was so incapable of using the English tongue 
that an interpreter had to be used between him and _ his 
students. This last year the governors have brought over 
another man. They were so satisfied with the work of the first 
professor they brought over that they brought over a second 
man and put him in charge of the antique school. The work has 
gone on in the last two years with leaps and bounds. All 
restrictions as to size and method being withdrawn, the in- 
dividuality of the student is sought for, the personality of the 
professor enters into the work, and the result has been marvel- 
lous to me, and I have had some experience in these matters. 
Then our modelling man is a Dutchman. I will not say we 
have gone out of our way to get foreigners, but we wanted to 
get the best teaching experience, and we found over here that 
the painter who is engaged in making pictures and so on will 
not give it up for teaching. On the Continent they are far 
more ready todo so. A skilled man will leave his academy 
and turn his attention to teaching, and I think the governors 
have been very much justified in their experiment. The archi- 
tectural school is managed by a practising architect, a 
man who is in business for himself, and who comes in so many 
times a week to conduct his classes. The technical studios take 
up twelve subjects—roughly, they take up stone-carving, wood- 
carving, stained glass, interior decoration, enamels, brasswork, 
bookbinding, china painting—and the planthe governors adopted 
is to get the expert. In bookbinding, Messrs. Maclehose & 
Sons, the bookbinding publishers, send a man from their 
firm to the school twice a week. He does not trouble about 
designs ; he is a workman. We associate with every instructor 
a design master or mistress whose forte is this particular 
subject, and these two work together. We have the same in 
enamels, and we have the same in brasswork and in china 
painting We have everywhere a linking together of the 
practical men working in the trade every day and all day long, 
and the design master and mistress bringing in the art pro- 
perty required. That is the organisation of the school. Then 
these four departments, although perfectly independent in 
their work, are yet inter-independent, as we encourage students 
to cross over—that is, the students for drawing and painting 
take modelling. The modelling students take drawing, and 
the students in drawing and painting go up to the technical 
studios. There-is an interchange of work, the idea of the 
governors being this, that whereas painting and sculpture are 
two channels by which the artist may express himself, a school 
of this nature should put before its students every method, 
means, material or medium whereby art can be expressed. 
Then it may interest the committee to know that we, where 
possible, abstain from teaching office-work. Take our architects : 
the old plan with the architect was to let him learn building- 
construction, orders and all that sort of thing. But we have 
come to the conclusion from experience that the office-work 
gives aman all that; that it is unnecessary on our part to 
go to an architect and instruct him how to train his students 
in building and things of that sort. But they do have, as far 
as instruction is concerned, instruction in composition and 
design, and above all they have life drawing, antique drawing 
and ornament drawing, and all other methods of education 
which the office cannot afford, and we do the same almost 
everywhere—rule off the things that a school need not trouble 
its head about and teach the things the students ought to 
learn in architecture. We go for the artist, and we are quite 
sure the architect will be made. We have, of course, large 
day and evening classes, and we have as many as six life 
models sitting at a time, and the committee might be interested 
to know who they are. We used rather for a long time the 
ordinary ice-cream man and organ-grinder that came to 
Glasgow, but we gave them up, and for the last few years the 
governors have imported models from the Continent. They 
are attached to the school at a weekly wage, and they live in 
Glasgow for the purpose of sitting for the students. We find 
by that means an enormous gain. For example, we have 
two men at the present time who are really superb. That 
encourages not only the art instincts of the students, but 
it gives them the finest possible form to study. Then, to 
return to the technical studios again. The influence of the 
technical studios is spreading, and the governors are hoping 
really to establish in Glasgow and its neighbourhood two or three 
distinct industries, especially for women. We find, for 
example, that in embroidery, where pupils are taken charge 
of by two lady instructors, the class at the present time is 
absolutely full of commissions, and we receive invitations to 
send our work everywhere on the Continent to the various art 
exhibitions which are held there. To Turin, for example, a 
very large consignment went, and the students received medals 
in Turin. We have sent to Munich, to Venice, and we purpose 
sending to America, and we likewise send our bookbinding. 
There are two students who have gone out from the school 
and have started bookbinding in the place—two- women 
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workers—and we are very glad to know they are encouraged 
by no less a person than a partner in the firm of James 
Maclehose & Sons.’ Then, as regards enamels, the furniture 
people have recently been adding enamels to decorate their 
furniture, and there are three women engaged in producing 
enamels for the purpose of insertion in the furniture. Then 
there is a small trade growing up in enamels for personal 
use—for personal adornment and personal belongings, and so 
on-—in which two or three women are engaged. There is, in other 
words, a big field opening up for women, and I should say that in 
the school we have nothing whatsoever to do with the decision 
of the artist or the student as to what he is going todo. We 
believe that a man who is going to be a glass-stainer should 
have drawing and painting from the life because he is to be a 
glass-stainer ; and we find that the old weakness practically 
does not exist any more, namely, a man growing up as a glass- 
stainer and then turning to picture-painting. A man is re- 
ceiving his education, and he sticks to glass-painting We do 
not, in other words, say to this man, “ Now, you are going to 
be an artificer, and here is your line and you stop there,” and 
to the painter, ‘“ You can go on as long as you like.” They can 
go on as far as they like; our rooms are full of architects, 
designers, draughtsmen and men who intend making art their 
profession. They can decide for themselves what they are 
going todo. Then about the staff. The Scotch Office have 
been extremely good to us there. They simply say to the 
governors, ‘‘ Let us have your men that you want to appoint 
submitted to us ; we insist upon that. You have no appoint- 
ment of your own, no powers of your own ; send your man to 
us, send his qualifications, tell us that you, by experience or by 
knowledge of him, trust him and would have him, and we will 
make up our minds on the matter,” and the Scotch Office have 
not declined. 

They practically endorse your choice?—Yes; they have 
never refused it as yet, but they have insisted, and quite rightly 
too, that the men should be submitted to them. There is 
nothing of the old South Kensington business, that no man 
can be appointed who had not a certificate. The certified men 
are practically a dead quantity so far as we are concerned. 
Under the old arrangement professors could not have been 
brought over from the Continent, for example. Our aim has 
been to give the best education that the world can afford, with 
the result that by bringing continental technical skill over to 
Glasgow, the tide of students that used to go over to Paris has 
absolutely ceased, and in the last five or six years I have only 
known two students who have gone from Glasgow to London. 
They can get at their own doors what they want. Perhaps I 
am looking at this through rather rose-tinted spectacles, but 
they can obtain the finest education which can be obtained by 
an art student anywhere. As far as the students can go weare 
pushing them. 

What about the bursaries and scholarships? What is the 
fee? What fee does the ordinary student have to pay?—A 
10o/. fee covers the fees in the school per annum—that is, for 

the day classes. In the evening class our highest fee is 2/., 
but the pupils who pay fees in the evening classes are in the 
minority. For instance, the Haldane people offer 120 bursaries 
for the evening classes. When the school was under the old 
South Kensington system there were thirty to forty granted by 
the South Kensington people to free students, to artisan 
students. The sum thus paid was included in the amount 
received from the Scotch Office. The governors have taken 
over the payment themselves, so that there are 150 free 
studentships granted to the evening classes. There is no 
maintenance attached to the sum. They simply get their fees 
and that is all. Then, acting in conjunction with the Scotch 
Office —— 

Before you pass from the student, are most of those people 
engaged in their profession as apprentices?—Yes. There is 
rather an absurd idea that schools of art teach people who 
have to enter art ; schools of art are teaching people who are 
in their profession—that is, they are glass-stainers or designers 
or whatever it may be, and our object is that they do not do in 
the school the exact work they do in the day; it must 
be something else. There is a special fee for apprentices. 
There is a half fee charged for apprentices under six- 
teen. We do not get many of those. We start with 
an entrance examination, The Scotch Office in one of 
their resolutions insisted upon that. This test examination 
consists of a piece of drawing from some solid object—a cast 
or other solid object—and the test is one which enables a man 
to start light and shade at once. That is the test we insist 
upon, and the Scotch Office compel us to make that test, 
because they say they do not want us to do the elementary 
work ; that is cared for by the Board schools They want us 
to be fed by the various schools under the School Board, and 
that is slowly being done. Then in conjunction with the 
Scotch Office they give the governors pound for pound; that 
is, if the governors vote a certain sum, say 50/., for local 
bursaries and scholarships, the Scotch Office cover our money. 
But they make the stipulation that they shall’ pay the money. 


We have to send our. cheque to the Scotch Office, 
cover the money there and send the money down. 

Is that included in the amount you have given us fo 
income ?—No, that is an additional sum. We divide th 
in this way. We have two classes. We have what w 
bursaries and we have scholarships. The scholarships are 20 
and the bursaries are 157 and 10/7, The bursaries are | 
for work done during a session. There is no examination f 
it. We call in ‘judges from the outside, and the work is judge 
Except the competition of students among each other there | 
no question of a standard set value. When a man get 
bursary we insist upon two things in connection with it—th 
he shall come back to the school in the succeeding session an 
that he shall visit some art centre other than Glasgow, Pari 
or London, or whatever it may be. This last time, out || 
eleven people, four went to Paris, two went to Holland an 
Belgium and Paris, and seven came to London and worked | 
the museums and studied the galleries. And they did that o| 
1o/, and someon 5/7. Then the scholarships are to enable | 
to assist a scholar who says he is too poor to go on ve 
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The governors then, if his work is worth it, grant him a 20) 
maintenance scholarship, and the fees are granted him as well! 
Are these bursaries for one year ?—For one year, 
And these maintenance scholarships ?—Also for one yea) 
But it may be continued if a man gives promise. That is | 
matter which has not arisen yet The Scotch Office ma 
possibly have a say in that, but if a man deserved one at th) 
end of the first year, he would probably get it for the secon 
The object of the Scotch Office is to give them for three year, 
I think, but that has been arrived at very slowly. BY 
What is the actual expenditure upon bursaries and main 
tenance scholarships ?>—125/. . oe, 
On your part ?—We may possibly get some money from th 
Scotch Office, but the matter was not quite in order as far a| 
we were concerned. We are hoping to get back half th) 
sum we spent last year. The Scotch Office have taken thi 
goodwill of the governors into consideration, and have gon) 
back to find money to cover the outlay. iN 
You were saying just now, when the last witness was giving) 
his evidence, that you had a difficulty of getting casts in thi’ 
country ?—A great difficulty. | 
You get your casts from abroad? Yes, chiefly fron 
Brussels. The Musée d’Echanges is a magnificent institution) 
and we get them from there. They are much lighter, and fa, 
better and cheaper. On the Continent the various nation! 
take an interest in casts, and over here they do not. he 
What arrangement do you make for their preservation 
Do you colour them in any way ?—No. : 
You simply use them for their purpose and then throw} 
them away?—We have not got to that stage yet. We hav 
been in possession of them for three years. Of course, they 
gradually go out to decorate the road in time, but with regarc 
to the casts we have bought, I should say the collection 
really unique. eo 
But you go upon the principle of using the cast as long a: 
the surface is all right, and then have another?—Yes. Wi 
never paint, because it destroys all form We keep cert 
ones for museum purposes. Our idea is to get unconsci 
education all through the school afforded by seeing beautif 
things. We have the casts arranged so that the education oj 
the students is gone on with all the time. The Haldane 
Trustees grant every year an additional scholarship of 50/,, 
which is open to all schools of art and art classes in Glasgow, 
and which has been taken for sixteen successive years—in fact, 
ever since its inception—by a student of the Glasgow School 
Art. He is compelled to go to Italy. That is one of the co 
ditions of his getting it. He has to do very, very stiff wor 
The demand upon him is the very highest. The Haldan 
Trustees say all the education in the shape of instruction—tech- 
nical instruction—that a man wants shall be got before he take 
their scholarship, and that he shall go abroad asa real improve 
How long is that held for?—One year. A man wh 
just come back, a man named Dowle, who went out la year, 
‘was there about thirteen weeks for 5cZ. on the Continer 
went out by P. and O. boat to Gibraltar in order to see spain 
I have mentioned here once the question of judges am 
examiners. We have really had one set of examiners 0: y; but 
what we do is to call in the best artists in Glasgow, or Ed 
burgh, or, in fact, in Scotland, to judge these works 
example, Mr. Guthrie has acted as judge for the las 
years, and also Mr. Roche and Mr. Leiper; and anywhe 
where a strong figure man comes in we get his services. 
year, to judge our sculpture we got Mr. Rhind, of Edinbu 
Then, with regard to our figure composition, the whole 
compositions were sent across to the Continent, am 
judged by a jury of Belgian artists ; and the returns came 
We think of troubling Paris some day, but we want to get 
best expert skill we possibly can, and we do not care whet 
the judges are teachers or not. But the man must be a Sou 
artist. We think we get a more catholic outlook upon th 
n that way. — eae: : 
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's the Belgian professor a professor of painting ?—Yes. 
Vho is his master >—Portaels ; and M. Artot, a man just 
ght over, is a pupil of Portaels as well. They were both 
“there when Van der Stappen was director. Van der 
tipen was a sculptor, and they were both under his direction, 
3 a student entirely under the control of your professor >— 
Eolutely under his control 
othat if you have got a professor of painting who has got 
| particular strong point, it would be reproduced in the 
unt ?—I will not say that. 
: would tendto be so ?—There may be a fear of that, of 
ie; I quite see that. _ You mean a mannerism ? 
es, but a Belgian is no: likely to be a good colourist. 
Nt effect do you find upon your school?—We cannot com- 
One thing I must say. A very interesting thing 
<red last week, for example. We had a show, and we 
othe Fine Art Institute of Glasgow, and we took the whole 
tf rooms, and devoted three rooms to the work of the 
ion done by the club, and completed the cycle by putting 
’: nine months’ work of the school, so that we had a com- 
s years work We had a few examples of the professor’s 
yj in one part of the room, and I had some of my own, so 
ou have the work of the man and of his students practi- 
jin the same room. Some of us made practical investiga- 
uf this particular point of the mannerisms, but we did not 
efhem ; we saw faithful copies of the model. I see the 
r2r, of course 
ou have not any special provision to guard against 
a —Yes, the judges who come in to judge the bursary work 
nunder this man give their opinion. 
at you do not have visits from Glasgow artists during 
syear anything corresponding to the visitors to the 
y| Academy in London?—No, we do not The field is 
fF limited of men that you can callin. It may interest 
: mmittee to know this: there is a list of examiners for 
rries and studentships, and we publish the list of men who 
Jere as judges 


yere are two systems, practically, of teaching painting at 
in Great Britain. One is the control of one individual by 
i ter from start to finish, and the other is the succession of 
sts ?—We do not believe in the latter. 

live you by any chance any scheme for combining the 
1; of those two systems ?—We have the visitors who come 
«heck the bursary work, whose opinion is transmitted to 
/overnors, and, in turn, submitted by me to the professor. 
sha thing as mannerism comes into existence, then that 
yken of by the judges. Last year, for example, there was 
¢ t about the shading in one case, and that was transferred 
1 to the professor. 

lit the policy of your school to appoint the same pro- 
3 ?—Yes ; this is the third year the man has been there. 
lis any policy been decided upon—would you naturally 
at a professor ?—No. j 

‘a thought of change occasionally ?—We should change 
eonally, yes That, 1 think, would be the policy of the 
hese The art atmosphere in Glasgow is very strong. 
in direct an artistic opinion in ten minutes on a thing, 
lis atmosphere creeps into the school and does a lot of 
« You mentioned about the Belgian and colouring. I 
€ with you there, but I believe one strong point of the 
sles m¢n is that very point of good colour. 

Ss, Isiheve a risk of its becoming less so?—No, I do 
‘ink so, 
st time. 
lw long do the pupils generally stay in that school of 
4g ?—We have them in that school nine or ten years, or 
((n some cases. 

Ce question. Can you tell us exactly what share you 
=i the school?—I first take the general superintendence 
h whole school. I do not interfere with the architects, 
ae I am not an architect, nor with sculpture because I am 
sculptor, but the professor of sculpture, and I take 
ni about his work, the models and things of that sort and 
me in architecture. But in drawing and painting the 
sor and I are in almost daily communication as to work, 
-}1s there for six months. The school has a session of 
ionths, and the work of drawing and painting falls into 
Inds for the remaining three months of the year. And 
' a check, because our two styles are absolutely opposed. 
«® those students entirely in my hands for those three 
5, and for the six months he is there I usually find 
[st thing is to leave him alone—we do find a great draw- 
'y two men going to the same student, and I have 
jd that wherever I can, and if I have anything to say to 
_ofessor, he comes into my room and we talk it over 


We do not anticipate any such danger at the 


you there in charge of. the life classes? Do you go in 
ning ?—Yes, I go there in the evening, but he is there 
evening ; he is there day and evening. . 
lat salary are the professors paid ?—This professor is 


'd at a salary of 440/, for six months ; at the end of that 
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six months he goes away and comes back The governors 
strained themselves to pay the money. They wanted to get 
the best man they could The antique man, who has come for 
the first time this year, has a salary of 200/., and he comes for 
eight months ; but the governors believe in giving the pro- 
fessors a fallow time to go and to do their own work and to 
gain their knowledge A man at the end of six months is 
played out. 

_ Mr, Fleming.—The man said he would come for 250/.; I 
think if we had known it would be over we would have 
hesitated. But having got him here, we found that 2507. was: 
not enough, and we had to give him arise. We found he was 
really a valuable man. But it is straining our finance to 
give it. 

Mr. Newbery: The man runs, roughly, a life class of 
nearly Ioo, 
_ What is his name?—Delville. He took the silver medabd 
in the Belgian section of the Paris Exhibition last year. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, Mr H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members :—Messrs. C. Je 
Stewart, B. H Collcutt and P. G. Crawley. 
Mr. F. R. TAYLOR read a paper entitled— 


Photography for Architects. 

It must be stated at the outset that as the question of 
photography and sketching is to be considered at a joint- 
meeting of the Architectural Association Discussion Section 
and the Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Club, 
no discussion on that is intended to-night. The work of the 
Club is in itself sufficient evidence to show that photography 
has a useful sphere of action in architectural work. There are, 
however, many in our midst who consider that photography is 
opposed to the best traditions of the study and practice of 
architecture It is therefore the purpose of this paper to put 
before you facts which will prove that photography for archi- 
tects possesses a value both in the study and practice of 
architecture which cannot be overlooked. 

The subject will be dealt with under two main heads, viz :— 
The utility of photography in (1) the study of architecture ; (2) 
the practice of architecture, and the apparatus and appliances. 
for architectural photography will then be briefly considered. 


The Study of Architecture, 

The usefulness of photography in the study of architecture 
will be considered with reference to its value in educationas 
work, and also to its value as a record of old work. Photo- 
graphy in its application to the study of architecture is simply 
a means of delineation, and it is the finished photographic print 
or lantern slide which is the valuable aid to study. 

Photography should not be considered as antagonistic to 
sketching. It has a utility in the education of the architect by 
producing an accurate delineation of old buildings unattainable 
by a sketch. It must not be forgotten that, however valuable- 
a sketch or measured drawing may be to the individual student 
who prepared it, there is the personal error to bear in mind 
when this method of delineation is applied for general study. 

Photographs in conjunction with measured drawings un- 
doubtedly form the best means for architectural study and! 
research. It may be mentioned that in the Architectural 
Association Sketch Book there are examples of measured 
drawings, together with a photograph of the work. This 
method of illustration might be employed with advantage toa 
much larger extent not only in the Sketch Book, but in all 
architectural publications, Whenever any old building of. 
interest is to be pulled down to make way for modern improve- 
ments or for other reasons, a set of measured drawings with a 
series of photographs form the best record of the old work. 
In record work research should be made as to how the building 
has fulfilled its purpose and how its environment affected its 
design. To obtain this knowledge the employment of photo- 
graphy is a valuable assistance. 

The method adopted for the training of architects by a: 
system of instruction in classes has its value considerably: 
enhanced by using photography as cne of the means of illus- 
tration. The use of the lantern slide in lecture work is a great 
step in advance of the ordinary lecture diagram. It is 
essential, in order to make the instruction imparted by lecture 
work of the greatest value, that the illustrations employed 
should receive concentrated attention whilst the various points 
are being explained. Diagrams specially prepared for lecture 
work are in the majority of cases of but little avail, and it is 
impossible for the lecturer to satisfactorily explain from them, 
even to an average-sized class or meeting, the various points 
dealt with, simply because they cannot be properly seen from 
every part of the room, and besides in most instances are 
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badly placed for the Jecturer’s use. 
the room are smothered with measured drawings, plates from 
the building papers and similar illustrations, and an attempt 1s 
made to explain some points when only one or two present can 
see the illustration referred to. One does not object to illus- 
trations of this kind on the walls if they are simply intended 
for those present at the meeting to see for themselves before 
or after the lecture, but to use them as lecture diagrams is 
really the height of absurdity. But all these difficulties are 
obviated by employing photographic means. Lantern slides 
of the actual work, of measured drawings, of illustrations from 
books and other publications—in fact, of illustrations from 
every available source can be thrown upon the screen, can 
easily be seen by everyone, and enables the lecturer’s explana- 
tion to be understood by all. 

Lantern slides for architectural lectures should be made 
with a view to suitability of purpose. Photographs of build- 
ings, both externally and internally, would be useful to illustrate 
the grouping and general effect, and then should follow photo- 
graphs of towers and spires, of piers and arches, of caps and 
bases, of doors and windows, of vaulting, &c., to illustrate the 
treatment of the parts; and, lastly, of mouldings and orna- 
ment. If a systematic sequence is followed, the slides would 
be of immense value in promoting the study of architecture. 

In illustrating constructive subjects, the same principles 
should be adhered to—explanatory lantern slides to illustrate the 
manufacture and uses of the various materials, and then slides 
showing the different methods of construction. Measured 
drawings, sketches, book illustrations, and, in fact, every pro- 
cess of delineation can be brought within the scope of the 
optical lantern. The possibilities of the usefulness of lantern 
slides in educational work are practically unlimited. The 
slides themselves should on no account represent more than is 
required. Simplicity should be our guide in these matters. 
All diagrams, book illustrations, &c., should be represented on 
the screen as large as possible. The attempt to crowd many 
illustrations in one slide should be condemned. A lantern 
slide for lecture purposes should not consist of a confused 
jumble of details with meaningless letters or figures. It is bad 
enough in a text-book, but infinitely worse in a lantern slide. 
The object of all study is to gain knowledge, and not to cause 
confusion. 

The use of telephotography in the study of architecture is 
one which should receive our careful consideration, In many 
instances parts of a building well worth studying are inacces- 
sible for measuring, and in those cases an ordinary photograph 
gives a general idea of the composition and a telephotograph 
the details. 


The Practice of Architecture. 

The utility of photography in the practice of architecture 
might receive far more attention than it does. In many 
instances the only use to which photography is put in archi- 
tectural practice is in the reproduction of drawings by the 
ferrogallic process. In this process the reproduced drawings 
are either on a thin paper, or on a paper similar to Whatman’s, 
and a black or brown line is obtained on a white ground. The 
advantage of the process is that the reproduced copies can be 
coloured similarly to an original drawing. A great saving of 
time is effected, because from one complete set of tracings any 
number of reproductions can be obtained. If the reproduc- 
tions are to be kept for a considerable time, as in the case of 
copies for the authorities, care must be taken in the selection 
of the paper owing to its tendency to fall to pieces after a time. 
For this reason the authorities will only accept photographic 
reproductions on linen. The makers of the paper might con- 
sider the best means of surmounting this difficulty. It may be 
mentioned here that some of the papers used shrink slightly in 
the process of obtaining the reproduction—this emphasises the 
necessity of fully dimensioning all drawings. The ferro- 
prussiate process with a white line on a blue ground is some- 
times used, but'as colouring is then out of the question, it is 
not so suitable for general architectural work. Its use is limited 
to drawings where colouring is not’ essential, as, for instance, 
in details of steel construction. 

Besides this special application, the use of photography in 
architectural practice is generally limited to what may be termed 
the legal phase of our profession, although a wider application 
would be a distinct gain. Noone will deny that photographs 
of buildings about to be pulled down are valuable records, and 
in ancient light, easement, party structure and such-like cases 
would always be useful on one side or the other. If the building 
happens to be one of considerable architectural interest, then the 
value of the record cannot be overrated. 

In modern work photography could be used to increase our 
knowledge and experience in a way little thought of, and the 
wonder is that it has not been more generally applied for the 
purpose, Photographs of a building at its various stages of 
erection, with the dates, and in some instances the time noted 
thereon, would be a valuable record of the class of work, and, 
in addition, would be very serviceable in the valuation of 
certificates. Photographs of special works.of construction in 
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reference when dealing with similar works. Phot 
the finished building should in all cases be obtai 
comparison made by showing the photograph side b 
the perspective drawing. With reference to comp: 
collection of photographs of similar detail and ornam 
and modern work would prove of use both in the stud: 
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likewise. Ina few isolated cases it is done, but i 
the profession at large to avail itself of the opportun 
its grasp. This legitimate use of photography in ot 
day practice would assist in grappling with many d 
with an ease at present unknown. The utility of p 
in the study and practice of architecture having 
with, it now remains to deal with the technical part r 
subject. ae 
It is evident that in order to obtain the best results ir 
application of photography to the study of architect 
taking of the photographs should be performed by ours 
otherwise the photographs or lantern slides will not ex] 
subject in the best way. It is impossible for a 
photographer to know exactly what is wanted u 
happens to have made a thorough study of architect 
we know that in the majority of cases he has simply 
smattering of our requirements. If his specialty is a 
tural photography, his knowledge of architecture may 
general way be said to be peculiar and not by a 
extensive. Consequently, if the work is to be done we 
photographs and lantern slides should not be left in 
for selection of subject. There may be exceptions, br 
exceptions prove the rule. It might, of course, be urge 
the professional photographer could do the work under 
guidance, but it will be found that this method i ery 
and is in reality only applicable in those instances wir 
selection of subject is not required to any great extent, | 
It is desired to make a thorough record of an old builds 
Here the best way to proceed is to make measured drawi £0 
the building, and a complete series of photographs. 
most capable of taking the photographs? Unquestio 
who undertakes the recording of the old work. ~ 
detail and ornament, who knows which is best to- 
architectural purposes? Certainly not the profession 
grapher, for he would be in a state of bewilderment, wl 
the architect would not have the slightest hesitation ak 
matter. In the many requirements of architectu 
where the question of architectural selection does n 
photographic work can with advantage be delegate: 
professional photographer. a 
The architect who decides to use photography a an a I 
his study and practice should understand certain te nical 2 
of photography. The questions which present -themse: 
are :—-What is the best camera for architectural work ¢ 
lenses should be used? What photographic plates a 
should be employed? : 
Dealing with the questions in order :—Firstly, 
best camera for architectural work? Before anyth 
done, the size of the camera must be decided uy 
ordinary sizes are: 41 inches by 32. inches (quarte 
64 inches by 42 inches (half-plate), 84 inches b 
(whole-plate), 10 inches by 8 inches and 12 inches by 
It is generally agreed that the larger sizes are th 
architectural work. But the larger the size the more 
it will be. Besides this, the weight of the camera 
matter, especially as in the majority of cases the wo 
be done at a distance from home. For these reas 
conceded that the half-plate is the most serviceabl 
lantern-slide work is contemplated, the quarter-plate 1s 
selected, as that is the most suitable size for the pu 
a good lens is employed, the quarter-plate size mig 
for all work, as the photographs can be enlarged wi 
tory results. : Aire is a 
The requirements for a good camera are :— 
with rigidity. 2. Rising and falling adjustment to the | 
the camera. 3. A reversing and swing back. 4. Ak 
sion. 5. Parallel bellows, or only slightly conical. 
sing screen and focussing adjustment. 7. Doubl 
The lightness of a camera is necessary for com 
carrying about, and rigidity is required to preven 
whilst the photograph is being taken. it 
The rising and falling adjustment allows the po 4 
photograph on the plate to be varied. In architec a 
considerable rise is frequently required. The rev bt 
is essential in order that the photograph can be sl 
horizontal or vertical position. In many case€s th 
must be tilted to include the whole of the build | 
swing back must be provided, for the plate must 
vertical, otherwise the vertical lines of the buik 
converge in the photograph. A long extension PK 
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{] use of a long focus and telephoto lenses. Parallel bellows 
ent the cutting off of the edges in the photograph when a 
sirt-focus lens is used. The focussing screen is the sheet of 
and glass upon which the photograph is depicted. It is 
jasted to obtain a clear, sharp image by means of a rack and 
D on movement. The double dark slides hold the plates for 
ssosure, and at least three or, better, six double dark slides 
sjuld form part of the outfit. The questions to decide in the 
ction of a tripod stand is one of rigidity, compactness and 

p ability. 
P Secondly, what lenses should be used? It is best to pro- 
y2 in an outfit for architectural work a set of lenses of 

srent foci and of a good make. The lenses should be of a 

jlinear type. For average work the rapid rectilinear of 

ut 7-inch focus is most serviceable on a half plate. Long- 
cis lenses are useful in detail work, and wide-angle lenses are 
sntial in confined positions. The telephoto lens would be a 

it valuable acquisition in the equipment. Some of the best 

mples of detail work are at too great a distance from the 

ition available to give a photograph of a satisfactory size, 
, a telephoto lens enables you to obtain it to a larger scale 
withe same extension of camera. As this lens is not ofa 
fd focal length, the scale of the photograph can be altered 
le 

Thirdly, what photographic plates and papers should be 
eiloyed? Ordinary plates of a good make are the best for 
aititectural work, especially for interiors, although in dark 
in. riors, where very long exposures are requisite, rapid plates 

7 be used with advantage. Isochromatic plates are useful 

sre the lighting of the interior is yellow. In interiors where 
i light from windows, &c., would be likely to cause halation 
it necessary to use backed plates. 

The development of the negatives requires care on the part 
ihe operator. The developer which the majority of workers 
piler for negatives is one of the pyro formule, either pyro- 

nonia or pyro-soda, and there is no doubt that a very wide 
lgtude is given by the use of pyro. Hydrokinone is a cleaner 
dieloper, and for that reason is the one generally selected for 
ern slides ; it has not the wide latitude of pyro, but in 

‘ern-slide work this is not so important The method of 
picedure cannot be discussed now. It may be mentioned, 
hiever, that the architect-photographer should do his own 
dielopment, and not follow the advice expressed in the well- 
kiwn advertisement phrase of “You press the button, we do 
tk rest.” 

The chief printing processes can be classified as follows :— 

I. Printing-out processes. 

2. Processes requiring development. 

Printing-out processes include all the processes in which 
piting-out is resorted to. The albumen silver paper is an 
eimple, and at one time was the one generally employed. 

+ gelatino-chloride of silver printing-out paper commonly 

ed P.O P. has, to a large extent, superseded it. The P.O.P. 
ations makes, with suitable toning and fixing, produces 


iy effective results. The processes requiring development 
abest exemplified by platinotype, carbon and bromide. If 
pmanent photographs are required, then platinotype = or 
ee processes should be decided upon. For enlargements 
b mide papers are most satisfactory. 

The architect-photographer being fully equipped now sets 
ch to take photographs. He makes a selection of some old 
ee and if he be an earnest worker he does not, asis often 
thught, make a headlong rush at it. Whilst long exposures 
i, being given, he devotes his time to finding out all he can 
aut the building, and maybe he measures details and obtains 
fu sizes of the mouldings. 

It seems to be a stock argument for the opposers of photo- 
hy for architects to refer to the inverted image on the 
assing screen as if that were the important part in studying 

‘work, That is only a means of obtaining a good photo- 
ph, andas to the inverted image, one gets used to it in 
Cisely the same way as our minds have been able in infancy 
\:orrect the impression of the inverted image which is pro- 
d ed on the retina of the eye. 
_ In conclusion, it is hoped that the various points raised will 
bfully discussed in an impartial spirit. The great question 
bore you is the utility of photography in our study and 
Pctice. The question of photography and sketching is not 
tcbe considered, for if you are fired to enthusiasm on this 

tter there will be ample scope for your eloquence at the 
eting on the 6th of next month, previously referred to. The 
te of combining photography with measured work should 
®ive a large share of your attention, and encouragement is 
xy needed for architectural research and in giving it every 

shod of delineation should be recognised, together with a 
Car description of the work and its history. 

Lantern slides made from photographs taken by members 
ia Association Camera Club were shown on a screen during 
tl reading of the paper, and comparison was made with other 
Sles prepared from sketches and measured drawings. 

Me. ARNOLD MITCHELL, who proposed a vote of thanks to 


§ 
f 
t 
8 
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Mr. Taylor, said in listening to the paper he was struck with 
the remark, “The object of all study is to gain knowledge 
and not to cause confusion,’ and he supposed the discussion 
which took place after the reading of the paper had a similar 
end in view, so that if speakers were critical their criticism 
must be taken in the vein in which it was meant. There were 
two points he would like to deal with. In the opening of the 
paper they were told that as the question of photography and 
sketching was to be considered later in the session by the Dis- 
cussion Section, it was not intended to hold discussion that 
evening. Later in the paper, the author had. discussed photo- 
graphy and sketching, and had even gone to the extent of 
making comparisons between sketches and photographs, 
Then in the conclusion they were asked to discuss the points 
raised in an impartial spirit. The paper seemed therefore to 
contradict itself. He was a hopeless opponent of the author’s 
views, for it seemed to him that sketching was absolutely 
essential to the student of architecture ; photography was an 
anathema to such a student. To the older man the camera 
would have use. - He advised those who took up photography 
to become proficient—to be photographers as well as architects. 

Mr. G. SCAMELL seconded the vote, supported by Messrs. 
H. Stannus, J. D. Crace and E. W. MM. Wonnacott. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks to the meet- 
ing, said Mr. Mitchell had been rather severe on the author of 
the paper, but they must remember Mr. Mitchell was par 
excellence a sketcher, and he might have taken an extreme 
view. Photography could be employed as a medium in their 
work, and in that way might assist the young architect. 
Perhaps it would be best for the very young man not to touch 
photography, at all events not until he was out of his pupilage. 
The value of photography in restoration work was unquestion- 
able ; in no other way could a more reliable record of the state 
of the building be obtained, and when dealing with brickwork 
a good photograph could save hours that would otherwise have 
been spent in measuring. 


PRESERVATION OF INDIAN REMAINS. 


BILL has been introduced into the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council by Sir Denzil Ibbetson for the purpose of giving 
Government powers for the preservation of privately owned 
ancient monuments. The first clause gives Government the 
power to declare any particular object a “protected monu- 
ment.” The owner will then have the option of making it over 
to the guardianship of a Government official, on condition that 
itis managed as a public trust and maintained at the cost of 
the State, and that the public shall have free access to it, or of 
making a mutually satisfactory arrangement with Government. 
When neither of these courses is possible, if an endowment 
exists for the purpose of the maintenance of the monument the 
collector is to be empowered to invoke the aid of the Civil 
Court to enforce its application to that purpose ; or, as a last 
resort, Government may acquire the place or structure under 
the Land Acquisition Act, subject, however, to the important 
exception that no place of which any part is periodically used 
for religious observances can be so acquired. The Bill also 
confers on the State the right of pre-emption whenever a pro- 
tected monument is being sold otherwise than within the 
family of the owner, or within any religious association to 
which he may belong. A penalty is provided for damaging or 
defacing a protected monument. The Bill alsodeals withantiqui- 
ties of a movable nature, and empowers the Governor-General in 
Council, whenever he has reason to believe that antiquities are 
being sold or removed to the detriment of India or of any 
neighbouring country, to prohibit or restrict the importation 
into or exportation out of any part of British India of any 
specified class of antiquities. Itis not proposed to follow the 
example of Italy and to attempt to prevent the removal from 
India of all antique or artistic objects, this being regarded as 
impossible and as involving inquisitorial measures which the 
circumstances of the case would fail to justify. The definition 
of “antiquities” is, therefore, confined to objects which, by 
reason of their historical or archzeological interest, the 
Government deems it proper to protect. The third part of the 
Bill is designed to prevent the removal of archzological 
remains from the vicinity of the site or building to which they 
belong, and upon their connection with which their value to 
the student depends. The Governmert lays down the condi- 
tion of being compelled to purchase such objects at the option 
of the owner, and of compensating him for any loss that may 
result from such prohibition. Finally, the measure empowers 
Government to restrict or regulate excavations within any local 
area, subject to the payment of compensation for resulting 
loss. 


The Grand Duke of Weimar has decided that Goethe’s 
house and garden’ are to be preserved in their present con- 
dition. 
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 TESSERZ. 
Ralph Aggas and his View of London. 


7? is not known when Ralph Aggas was bern, or whether 

he was only a surveyor or combined that occupation with 
topographical representation and engraving. His views of 
English cities are valuable. The earliest, it is believed, was 
one of Cambridge which appeared in 1578. According to 
Ames, the plan with views of Oxford, measuring 3 by 4 feet, 
was produced about the same time, but it is also said to date 
from 1588. In 1589 the map of Dunwich appeared, and about 
the same time the great plan and view of London. Vertue, in 
describing it, says :—‘‘ This was reported to have been done in 
Henry VIII. or Edward VI.’s time, but from several circum- 
stances it appears to be done early in the beginning of Queen 
flizabeth’s reign about 1560, being cut in several blocks of 
wood The prints thereof being now of the greatest scarcity, 
no ‘copies perhaps preserved, being put up against walls in 
houses, therefore in length of time all decayed or lost. ‘Civitas 
Londinum.’—Probably this was published by Ralph Aggas, as 
he himself mentions in that plan of Oxford, done after this was 
‘begun. But it must be observed that this very impression is a 
second publication with the date 1618, and that there are 
several alterations from the first in this, and particularly instead 
of the arms as Queen Elizabeth bore them, those of King 
James I. (England, France and Scotland) are put in the place 
of them. And in the first have been explanations of the 
remarkable places in the City and suburbs, as may be observed 
in many places by letters of reference. The length of this 
printed plan, 6 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, contained in six 
sheets and two half-sheets, I believe the full extent in length ; 
but I apprehend the notes of explanation were at bottom 
printed on slips of paper to be added.” Vertue specifies 
‘buildings or absence of buildings which affix this plan to the 
era in which he concludes it printed originally, as the water- 
gate at the Palace of Westminster, called the Queen’s Bridge ; 
Northumberland House wanting, which was not erected in 
1560, but was before 1618 ; Paget Place, so-called in 1563, &c. 
Vertue had taken much pains to ascertain the ancient extent of 
London, and the site of its several large edifices at various 
periods. Aggas was unable to obtain permission to publish 
his plan until after the accession of James I. Whether he 
engraved it or prepared the material for Augustus Ryther to 
work from cannot be determined, The plan was afterwards 
engraved on copper and more recently was lithographed. 
Aggas is supposed to have died about 1617. 


Strengthening Vaults. 


The Romans had strengthened their vaults with semi- 
‘circular arched ribs, ze. portions thicker than the rest of the 
vault, and appearing inwardly as flat bands projecting slightly 
from the inner surface, and harmonising well with the similar 
forms of pilasters in the walls; but they did not place these 
‘ribs where they were most needed, viz. along the elliptic groins, 
which bear all the rest of the ceiling. The early Freemasons 
took care to strengthen these important lines, and (on the same 
‘principle that modern joists are made deep and narrow) they 
gradually converted the broad shallow Roman band into a deep 
marrow rib, by first simply diminishing its width and increasing 
its projection or depth, then chamfering the edges till its section 
became a semi-octagon (as may be seen in the newer 
Romanesque portions of Winchester transept, but not in the 
older portions, which are examples of the Roman manner 
unaltered). They also beaded the two edges of the rib, and 
then enlarged these beads tiil the whole became a double roll 
with a mere fillet between them, whence the transition is easy 
to the deeper and more variously moulded yault-ribs of the 
euly and complete Gothic. 


James Barry as an Etcher. 


Barry, whose impetuous ardour and fiery temper were well 
‘known, submitted to the drudgery of etching and engraving 
‘plates from his own paintings of the “Elysian Fields” and 
‘others presented by him to the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
which, from the size and weight of the plates and the way he 
‘used to work upon them, became a work of manual labour and 
Strength. Instead of placing them ona board, the plates. were 
‘held on his lap; and in the posture of a cobbler, with the 
~copper slanted to receive the light, he would dig and strengthen 
‘the lines to the required depth and effect. - In this way and in 
this attitude his friend and countryman John Dixon, the mezzo- 
tint engraver, found him employed, breathing like a pavior 
‘between every,stroke he made. When the veteran Stothard — 
‘whose genius was as vivid and his pencil as ready, at the time 
‘when employed in etching the Wellington shield, with its 
centre and compartments, from his own design—was asked how 
‘he could undertake so long and laborious a task, he answered, in 
‘his usual quiet way, “It was the enterprise.” And so it must 
‘be with all who would gain a name in the annals of art. 
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The King has conferred knighthood on Mr. James Know] 
architect, who is also editor and proprietor of the Mineteo; 
Century and After, Among his architectural works ‘ 
Aldworth, the Surrey residence of Lord Tennyson ; Kensing; 
House, Albert Mansions, in Victoria Street, Westminster - 
several churches. The public garden in Leicester Square ¥ 
laid out by him. 


Tho Royal Society of British Artists will hold a spec_ 
election of painters in water-colours on January 11 ne 
Candidates can obtain all necessary particulars from 1 
secretary, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. j 


The General Committee of the Irish International Ex 
bition, which it is proposed to hold in Dublin in 1906, consider 
on Tuesday a report from a sub-committee on a suggested s\_ 
for the exhibition near Clyde Road, in the Pembroke townsh 
The matter was postponed for further’ inquiry Mess| 
Ashlin & Ryan .submitted a general scheme for exhibit; 
buildings in connection with the Clyde Road site, estimati| 
the total cost of the buildings and arrangement of the groun 
at 150,000/. » Sevier: RG Es | 


The London County Council have authorised an expe 
diture of 64,0007. on the compulsory acquisition of the freeha 
and leasehold interests in property required, and the provisi: 
of a site for the accommodation of persons of the working cla 
to be displaced in connection with the erection of an electrici 
generating station in Pimlico for the working of the tramwa 

7 ! 


in the western portion of the county of London. 


The Mayor and other official representatives of t] - 
borough of Colchester were presented yesterday, the toth ins 
being the three-hundredth anniversary of William Gilbert, wi, 
an historical picture, representing Dr. Gilbert showing h 
electrical experiments to Queen Elizabeth and her Court, i 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Colchester is tl 
town in which Gilbert was born in 1544 and died in 1603, 


The Wesleyan Methodists propose to expend 18,5co/, ¢ 
new mission premises at Plumstead. The scheme comprises 
large central hall on similar lines to the recently-built halls ; 
Bermondsey and Deptford, with sitting accommodation fi 
1,500 persons ; also a smaller hall for Sunday school pu 
poses, &c. 


Mr. Temple Moore has reported that the tower of A 
Saints Church, Derby, is in need of restoration. The vici 
Says as it was the pride of the county it was not unnatural | 
expect the leading families of the county whose ancesto! 
were associated with the church to interest themselves in th 
work. Ca 


The Blackburn Queen Victoria memorial committe 
have instructed Mr. B. Mackennal, the sculptor, to proceed ¢ 
once with his marble statue of the late Queen, to be erected 0 
the boulevard near the railway station. The statue, which wi 
show Her Majesty in a standing position, is to cost 2,500/. | 


The National Assoctation Master House Painters an| 
Decorators of England and Wales will hold their elevent 
annual convention at Manchester next September. In ordert — 
provide funds for the equipment of the new school of decorativ 
painting and the educational work of the Association a 
Exhibition of Decorative and Applied Arts, Processes an! 
Manufactures will Le held at the St. James’s Hall, Oxfor) — 
Street. 


The Consultative Committee of the Board of Educatioi 
held a conference last Friday on the desirability and feasibilit) — 
of the introduction of a system of school-leaving certificates fo| 
England. Among the professional societies were the follow) — 
ing :—Institution of Civil Engineers, Institution of Electrica 
Engineers, Institution of Mechanical Engineers, ; Phar 
maceutical Society, and Royal Institute of British Architects. 


' The Brighton Corporation have resolved to purchase — 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s Christmas Eve for the Art Gallery — 
Six examples of sculpture were lately presented by Mrs. 
Freeman Gell. ; 


The First Prize in the competition for the Stockport Tow!) 
Hall has been awarded to Mr. A. Bramwell Thomas. | 


Diaries, &c., for 1904 —Messrs, Hudson & Kearns, a) 
have by their efforts gained a monopoly of the business 0! ~ 
providing certain Classes of stationery for the offices of archi- 3; 
tects, surveyors and builders.. They have been so consistent in 
upholding the character for excellence during a long succession ee 
of years, it is unnecessary to recommend their manufactures.” 
All that is required is to announce that the usual variety Ol 
specially arranged diaries can now be obtained, as) well as the — 
pads for writing. Both classes of aids to business are now 
considere 1 to be indispensable in all well-regulated offices: 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who kas 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act.. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest fo our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Tie Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as posstble. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
contmiuntcations. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
#,% As great disappointment ts frequepttly expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Iutperial Buildings, Ludgaie 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRADFORD.—Designs and estimates are invited for the 
cleaning and redecoration of Christ Church, Bradford. The 
Rev. R. B. Mckee, vicar. 

ERDINGTON.—Feb. 1.—The Urban District Council general 
purposes committee invite designs for new council house and 
free library buildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
and Orphanage Roads, Erdington. Premiums of 50/., 30/. and 
20/7. will be awarded for the designs placed first, second and 
third respectively. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
engineer and surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 

ILKLEY.—Feb. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for free 
library, public offices and assembly hall, intended to be erected 
tin Station Road, Ilkley. Premiums of t100/, 5o/. and 20/. 
respectively are offered for the three best designs sent in by 
February i. Mr. Frank Hall, clerk, Council Offices, Ilkley. 


LONDON.—Dec 16.—The Lambeth Borough Council are 
about to erect a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
‘the Herne Hill ward of the borough. Architects residing 
within the borough of Lambeth are invited to send in designs 
and plans for a public library, with residence for librarian, in 
the Herne Hill ward of the borough to Mr. H. J. Smith, town 


clerk, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, by I2 noon on 
December 16. General information as to the extent and 
nature of the accommodation required in the proposed library 
and residence can be obtained on application to the town clerk. 

WINDSOR.—Jan. 15.—Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 17. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
Jute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Dec. 19.—For the erection of motor garage 
Mr. W. Robson Hindmarsh, 


ALNWICK. 
and cycle works in Bondgate. 
architect, Alnwick. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of the super- 
structure, internal finishings, &c, of the new university build- 
ings at Bournbrook. Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress 
Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BRADWELL-ON-SEA. — Dec. 28. — For the erection of six 
workmen’s cottages (under the Housing of the Working Ciasses 
Act) at-Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex. Mr. Horace G. Keywood, 
surveyor, Malcon. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 
‘workhouse at Clutton. 
Norton, Somerset. 

Bury.—Dec. 22.— 
workhouse, Jericho, Bury, Lancs. 
architect, 15 Agur Street, Bury. 

CaIRO.—Feb. 1.—For the construction of three steel 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CANTERBURY.—Dec. 15.—For the structural works and 
works of renovation in the old Board school, St. John’s Place, 
Northgate. Particulars on application to the Town Clerk, 
Canterbury. 

COLCHESTER.—For the erection of electrical works at 
Hythe Causeway, Colchéster. Mr. Ernesi,,R. Beckwith, archi- 
tect, to Trinity Street, Colchester. 

DARTFORD —Dec. 14.—For drainage works at the children’s 
home, Manor Gate, Dartford Heath, and for laying about 
830 feet of 9-inch pipe from the entrance gate of the Manor 
Gate aforesaid to the main sewer of the Dartford Urban District 
Council at Leyton Cross, Dartford Heath. Mr. Harston, 
engineer, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 

DURHAM —Dec. 15.—For the erection of sewage-disposal 
works, with caretaker’s cottage, adjoining the present sewage 
farm, near Shildon. Mr. C. Heslop, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Shildon. 

DURHAM. 
Sacriston, co. Durham. 
Durham Road, Blackhill. 

GATESHEAD.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of a grinding- 
shop at the locomotive works, Gateshead. Mr. William Bell, 
the company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GILLINGHAM —D 
Napier Road, Gillingham, Kent, to accommodate 909 children. 


16.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 


-For the erection of. a hospital at the 
Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, 


Dec 18.—For the erection of seven houses at 
Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 


Mr. E. T. Atchison, secretary, 8 Waterloo Road, New 
Brompton, Gillingham 
HALIFAX.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of a pair of semt- 


detached villas in Moor Lane, Illingworth, Halifax. Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 


OATES & GREEN, LTD.., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 


SANITARY 
HORSE | 


Send for 
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Salt Glazed 
Ware. 
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Post Free. 
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HALIFAX.— Dec, 19:—For'the erection of a villa residence 
on the Upper Greenroyd estate, Halifax. Mr. Arthur George 
Dalzell, architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HAYWARD’S HEATH —Dec. 18.—For plastering the walls 
of the female infirmary ward at the Brighton County Borongh 
asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. Mr. J. G. Gibbins, surveyor 
to the asylum, 3 Palace Palace, Brighton. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of stabling, sheds, 
mortuary, boundary wall, &c., on’ land ‘adjoining Stanley 
Street, Horsham. Mr. S. Mitchell, 14 Market Square, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

HOUNSLOW.—Jan. 4—For the erection of public offices, 
public swimming-baths, &c, and public library. Messrs. 
Nowell Parr & A. E. Kates, architects, Brunswick House, 
Brentford, W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—For street and sewerage works of new 
streets at Honley, Messrs. Brook, Dransfield & Dyson, sur- 
veyors, &c, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

[RELAND.—Dec. 12.—For rebuilding shop premises at 
Waterloo Place, Londonderry. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 
21 Shipguay Street, Londonderry. 


EES 


IRELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of a church at 


Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. 


: J. M‘Fadden, architect, Queen 
Street, Coleraine. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of two detached 
Mr. Henry Hobart, archi-. 


villas at Hillsborough, co. Down. 
tect, Dromore, co. Down. 


KENDAL.—Dec. 15.—For providing and fixing a dado 
consisting of about 2,584 feet super white American figured 
oak, 855 teet lineal moulded cap and 855 feet lineal of skirtine, 
Particulars on application to the Borough Engineer. i 


KENDAL — Dec. 23.—For the erection of a mission hall, 
Sandes Avenue, Kendal. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 


KINGSTON-UPON- THAMES —Dec. 17.—For the erection of 


a museum and art gallery in Fairfield Road. Mr. Alfred Cox, 
architect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


LANCASTER.—Dec. 18 —For the erection of dining-room, 


dormitory and sanitary block at the County Lunatic asylum, 
Lancaster. Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Clerk of Works at the Asylum. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 14 —For the erection of water-tower and 
pump-house, constructing filter-beds, &c,, at the Ennis 
district lunatic asylum, Mr. John Enright, clerk of asylum. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 14 —For the erection of a house at Carn- 
meen, near Newry, co. Down, Mr. Wm. James Watson, archi- 
tect, Benvenue, Rostrevor. : 

IRELAND.—Dec. 14.—For the culverting of a portion of the 
river Blackstaffe, Great Victoria Street, Belfast. Sir Samuel 
Black, town clerk, Belfast. 

IRELAND — Dec, 16 —For rebuilding premises at Waterloo 
Place, Londonderry. Mr. T. johnson, architect, 11° East 


LANCASTER,—Dec. 28.—For the erection of an assembly 
hall and classrooms for the Society of Friends in Fenton Street, 
Lancaster. Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, architect, Liverpool Bank 
Chambers, Lancaster. Y 


LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of a coach-house 
and alterations to stable at Belmont. Mr. Chas. H. Lancaster, 
architect, Brougham Terrace, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 15.—For the construction of a river wall | 
and the foundations ot a chimney-shaft at the proposed power 
station, Old Barge House Wharf, Blackfriars, S.E. Drawings, | 

| 


Wall. specification and a copy of the conditions and form of contract” 
IRELAND.—Dec. 18.—For the erection of a coastguard | ™@Y be seen on application to Mr. J. Wager, His Majesty’s 

station at Brandon Quay, co. Kerry. Plans and specification | Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate, S.W. : 

can be seen at the office of the Assistant Surveyor of Buildings, Lonpon.—Dec 18.-For the erection of the superstructure 

Cork. 


of the parcel office, Union Street, E.C. Drawings, specification 
and a copy of the conditions and forms of contract may be 
seen on application to Mr, J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


NEw MALDEN.—Dec. 28 —For the erection of cottage homes 
at New Malden, Surrey. Mr: William H. Hope, architect, 
Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. ‘ 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


naw =" ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘Stoneface’), 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works : MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 
Joseph Brooke @& Sons 


(RELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of Skibbereen new 
post office Plans and specification can be seen at the Irish 
Lights Office, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Dec. 21.—For the erection of sixteen artisans’ 
dwellings in the town of Mallow. Mr. Brian E. F. Sheehy, 
architect, 57 George Street, Limerick. 


(BRANCH OF WHE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., Ltd.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS AND SALT GLAZED BRICKS, &c. 
Hipperholme Works, HALIFAX. 


LONDON: 22 SOMERS TOWN STATION, N.W.; 16 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ee 


Pilkington Bros. 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of 


Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 
Sheet and Rolled Plate Glass, 


Figured Rolled in a Wariety of Patterns ALL 3 ai 
(White and Tinted). i CHEE Wha 
All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
BRILLIANT CUTTING, 
BENDING and EMBOSSING, 
LEADED LIGHTS, &e. 


Telephone, 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE No, 3. 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 
CLASS. 


Increases the Light in Dark 
Rooms, Cellars, Passages, &c. 
Saves Expense of 
Artificial Lighting. 


PATENT WIRED ROLLED CLASS: | 

(About ¥% inch thick.) 

RESISTS FIRE. : | 

PROTECTS LIFE. 7 
HINDERS BURGLARY. 

PREVENTS ACCIDENTS: 

bs ! 

\ 

! 


Telegrams, 
“ PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” 


A 
igi | 
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PANNAL —For the erection of a cottage residence, South 
End Park, Pannal, Yorks Messrs H. & E. Marten, architects, 
Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 

PORTSMOUTH —Dec. 16.—For the erection of a wall with 
door on Corporation land in Woodland Street. Mr. Alexander 
Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

_ PORTSMOUTH —Dec. 15 —For the provision of new gal- 
eries at the Omega Street Council school (infants) Mr. 
Alfred H. Bone, surveyor, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

REDRUTH.— Dec, 17.—For the erection of proposed busi- 
ness premises at Fore Street, Redruth, Mr, Sampson Hill, 
. architect, Green Lane, Redruth 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 21.—For additions to nurses’ home and 
alterations to present buildings at Gartloch asylum. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Master of Works’ Office, Parish Council 
Chambers, 266 George Street, Glasgow. 

SHEFFIELD.— Dec. 19 —For the erection of a new lock-up 
| and court-house at Eckington, near Sheffield. Mr. J. Somes 

Story, county surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, 

Derby. 

SHIPLEY —Dec. 15 —For the erection of an inclined retort 
house and other works. Mr. T. G. Wilcock, manager, 
Gasworks, Shipley, Yorks. 

WALES.—For the re-erection after fire of warehouses, 
Collingdon Road, Cardiff. Mr. Henry Budgen, architect, 
95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of stables, &c., at 
| Aberaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Aberaman. 
WALES.—Dec. 15 —For the erection of a minister’s house, 

schoolroom, &c., at Llansaintffraid. Mr. T. Morris, Cambrian 
_ Terrace, Llansaintffraid. 
| WALES.—Dec. 18.—For alterations to the county court, 
Pontypridd. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

WALES.—Dec. 20.—For repairing, painting and paper- 
hanging the Red Lion, Tredegar, and the Railway inn, 
Pontlottyn. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr. 
WALES.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of sixty-four houses at 
| Tylorstown. Mr. D. C. Evans, Duke of York hotel, Tylors- 
town. 

_ WALES.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of superstructure of 
the new Government offices at Cardiff. All particulars may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
For the electrical lighting of the chemical laboratory in the 
higher grade school. 
W. R. THORNTON & SON, Ramsden Square (ac- 
cepted ) . : : : : - . f,15+ 12-0 
For the erection of a store shed at Cambridge Street school. 
T. SLEE, Warwick Street (accepted) JL23 0.0 


BIGGLESWADE. 
For the erection of a villa, Fairfield Road, Biggleswade. Mr. 
THOMAS COCKRILL, architect, Biggleswade. 
Bartle & Sons. ; - A : : - £5351; 9:0 
C. WRIGHT, Langford (accepted ) THI5LOM OO 
For alterations to Rose Bank, Biggleswade. Mr. THOMAS 
COCKRILL, architect, Biggleswade. 
S. Redhouse, sen., Stotfold . P pM WKey 9) Xe 
W. French & Co., Sandy : 130 0 Oo 
C. Wright, Langford . : : : 22nd 
BIRMINGHAM. 


For the erection of waiting-room and car-shed to accommo- 
date eight cars, &c., King’s Norton. Mr. A. W. Cross, 
surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


Woodward & Miles . : : : : «£3,935. 0. 0 
C. Bryant . : : 3,900 0 oO 
G. & T. Robinson 3)700 3})}o 
T. Johnson . 3,675 oO Oo 
T. Loud & Sons 3,673" o-\0 
J. Smith & Sons 3598 9 O 
Jf. Bowen & Sons 3579 0 oO 
W. Bishop é : : 355 Ory O 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . 3,530140, 0 
Smith & Pitts p é ‘ : ; 34 77a OO 
W..& S. Webb. : : : : : 734255508 0 
B. Whitehouse & Son ; F . ‘ JP 3423; Oo. 0 
D. Roberts - : : : = 3,370) G0 
T. Rowbotham . : : : 5 c a 3\357. OO 
W. H. Gipss, King’s Heath (accepted) . mt 3,LOS™ Glee 


ELECTRIC 


ESTAB. 


Telegrams, LA 
é 


'“LIMMER, LONDON." il 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


PF Red 
ISPHALTE 


Li 


FoRM or BLock 


bgp Hake he See ABT MATE TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
or Carriageways ootway ’ a 
eee evdis Courts, Leb, BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., 
Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices = 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, .ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall, 


euch PUES EIED Se 
|THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 


| ce COMPANY, LIMITED, 
| FRENGH ASPHALTE CO TARE QHOUGH, near LWCNS TEE. 
» SSS] La 
i PARQUET 
cy ARCHITECTS 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


?09T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


FLOORS. 


«+ MOTHERWELL. 


| 
7 Catalogues Free, 
, 


ORTLEY FIRE CLAY co. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


| 
[gee 
ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


= 
ILAZED & SALT GLAZED SRICKS 


Ti 


| 


weg po a 
5h eh 40°, CP aw Vo 
Tet dS 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


i} 
i? 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


LES 


The TRENT ART TILE 


LIMIT . 
SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


<a PRS Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


&o~ WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 
> 


LARGEST STEAM WELI-Borine Toots IN THR KINGDOM. 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM.) ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


H. BASSANT 
& C 


= 
Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
! Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead, 


For FLOORS, 


WALLS, 
HEARTHS, Tel, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 
tg rab PLEASE SPECIFY 


co. SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


Suite “ey, 2b, = = VICTORIA. WORKS, HARLOW, 
% pm, %o. ee And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Se &s 5 beg Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Ip» 


| of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


Vol. XIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 64. }published on Application to The Publisher, 


| : 


| 


i0 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 
ee 
BINGLEY. CANTERBURY. a 
For street works in Robertshaw Street, Yorks. Mr. H.| For the erection of oak stairs to the outside of Canterbury 
BOTTOMLEY, surveyor. : workhouse infirmary. Mr. G. SMi?H, architect, Station 
J. Totty — . . £285 8 8 Road (West), Canterbury. 
J. Brown & Son - 275 © 0} W, J. Adcock . «  @ fisomne 
W. Foster . : 260 0 0 G. Browning : p 99 oc 
W. Baker 257 3 iL H. W. Bateman : ‘ F . >. 60crae 
R. Wood . : i 3 : 256 16 6 A. Joad 5 - f . 98 Gee . 
MipcLEY & BULLERFIELD, Bradford Roac | J. T. Dadds. zy . 76). nee 
Shipley (accepted os4 1 2| G Wiltshire. | |. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. C. Mownt, St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury (accepted) 67 OG 
For sewerage and sewage-disposal works at Leasingthorne. | CHELTENHAM. 
Mr. C. JOHNSTON, surveyor, Crofton House, Bishop | For the erection of a detached house at Cleeve Hill; mean | 
Auckland. Cheltenham. Mr. THoMAS MALVERN, architect ang | 
G. H. Bell. 12}629.4'C. 10!) surveyor, 21 Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. 
G, Hetherington 3 : . 2,288 13. 9| A. WILSON (accepted ) ; . £7 seaes | 
P. FRATER, Howden-le-Wear, Darlingtc For the erection of two houses in Hewlett Road. Mr. Tuomas | 
(accepted pe eS MALVERN, architect and surveyor, 21 Winchcombe Streen 
For sewerage works at Witton-le-Wear, Toft Hill, Eldon Lane, | Cheltenham. | | 
South Church, Coundon and Byers Green. Mr. C.| E. SAUNDERS & SONS (accepted ) , ; - £825 omen | 
JOHNSTON, surveyor. pects For the erection of four houses in Hale’s Road. Mr. THOMAS | 
y le-W | MALVERN, architect and surveyor, 21 Winchcombe Streety | 
P. Frater £2,208 15 11 | Cheltenham. | 
Walton Bros. . 1.200 0 o| 4H. BuRRows, Charlton Kings (accepted) £1,120) Ge: 
G. Hetherington 1,188.10 6.} x 
GiataBell ~~. A : SH a Gort ees a EVESHAM. 
Eldon Lane and souie urce: ie ee | For the erection of a building for the reception of a sulphate of | 
G@ iehenaeton PS ammonia plant at the gasworks, Evesham. F 
Sone 5 Pe ae : : ¢ 2 | F. W. GARDNER, Evesham, £91, after deduction @ier 
Cound materials (accepied ). 
G. Hetherington ; , : 20 113) 80 
Toft EGIL : | . GATESHEAD. . 
G. Hetherington Bae aS ; xo 2 o| For the erection of an isolation hospital at the worker 
9 Byers Green % | ALNWICK FOUNDRY Co. (accepied ). . £2,070 ome — | 
G. Hetherington . : BSo12 GRAVESEND. 
| For the supplying and fixing of about 96 yards of unclimbable 
BURSLEM. | corrugated sheet-iron fencing at the electricity works; 
For the erection of the generating station on a vacant site at | Gravesend. : | 
the gasworks,. Longport. | Mitson & Harrison é : £54 00 | 
T. Godwin : £2 o o}|. ‘IT. W. Palmeré& Car. ; 3 . 51 7a | 
Bennett Bros. 2 ayy) | A, W. Newby : . .. Soe | 
W. Cook 5 : : 4 : 2 oO | J. Elwell : : ; 3 : : : . 50 ome | 
W. GRANT & SONS, Burslem (accefied ) 2: o o|  G. TURNER, Manor Road, Gravesend (accepted). 42 eh an 
SPRAGUE & Co., Litd., & 1 | DRAWING OFFICE. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES C., LITHOGRAPHED 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, £.0., | j é |POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, =i 
have REMOVED to . Accurately and with Despatch. |'POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bil ge 


- Ouantities, Specifications and Reporis 
d or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING) 
COLOURED DRAWIMGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully} 
lithographed and printed in colours. | 
( 


PLANS of 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. “i i 

TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. | 


SPRAGUE'S 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


_- WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH, 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. P. 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specia- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., = Bee 


LONDON, W.O. 

si ‘Quantities ” Box, 14”x 9x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central, Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London." 
ES 


TRACINGS PHOTO-CCPIED. 
B J. HALL & CO. 


Drawing Office Supply Stores, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COPIES WHILST MESSENGER WAITS. 


rices and 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Penatis, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Sauares Drawing Paper, Oanvus. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL‘'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


METCHIM & SON,) 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 

ors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 

Telephone Ne, 434 Westminster, 


Survey 
Leather, 1s. 


BLUE and 
Pe: 


RRO-GALLIC 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


PRINTS. | 
W, F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Eleotrie Light. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


eS 
WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKE screened and graded 


to suit ali purposes 

¥ in Building Works or 

Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 

Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “Cloketul, London.” 


ROBT. J. 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, 


EYPE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
‘onaon—Creat Kaw SL. Fleet St., E.6. 


Telephone No» 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIE 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGERA 
COOK & HAM 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


'POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap ta 
73inches wide). = 


| POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samyls, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


. 
. 
} 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. { 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


yi a 
AIIM, sss ames Sa 
(ttn WIREWORK 
ITU sews, xe Snes, a 
TTT) = % 

TAT 

ANU 

TTT 


{ 


| 
| 


Special low quotations for Wireworky 
for the protection of and 
Skylights. 
Estimates and Tlustrations 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD “8 


post} 

i 
J 
¢ 


S LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHY. ! 
D; 


Case, Lifts, &. 
| 


MON 
Broadway, Westminster. 


551 Victoria, 


ae 
, eae 7 
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HARTLEPOOL. 


school during the Christmas 

. ' CRUMMACK, borough engineer. 
Accepted tenders. 

R. J. Marshall, Hartlepool, plastering . 


HAYLE. 


Por the erection of a dwelling-house, Hay] 


Mr. HUMPHREY T. BROAD, architect 
| R. Waters & Ford ) ; 

White & Thomas 

W. J. Roach 

W. Rutter. 

W. J. Jary. 


E. Dunn 


. 


HORWICH. 
Por the construction of a storage reservoir 


water reservoir at Wildersmoor, the laying of ca 
pipes and sewerage works and street works in the distri 


of Horwich, Lan¢s. 


A. Graham & Sons. 
J. Laing & Son : 
Bennie & Thompson 
W. Underwood & Bro, 
J. &T. Binns . 
Monk & Newell 
J. S. Dawson . 
W. Pollit & Co. : 
Hepa. Vickers, Ltd. . 
Holme & King 
A. Dickinson . 
G. Bell . - : 2 
J.G. White & Co., Ltd. . 
A. Braithwaite & Co. 
W. Winnard . 
B, Firth & Co. ; 
J. Hodson & Sons . 
ETHERIDGE & CLARKE 
cepted ). , 
§. Johnson & Son 


. 


’ 


Smyth Bros., Hartlepool, colouring, painting 


¥or plastering, colouring and painting at the Galley’s Field | 
holidays. 


SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND. 
For enclosing the proposed recreation ground for the Letter- 
Mr. H. C kenny district, and carrying out all works in connection 
therewith. 
/ J. O. JOHNsTON, Castlebane, Letterkenny (ac- 
Lae eg cepted ) : : : <20501G 50 
g, &c. 34 18 o| For providing a water supply for the village of, Saggart. co. 
: Dublin. 
R. HISLOP, 20 Clonliffe Road, Dublin (accepted). £69 0 0 
e Towans, Cornwall. 
KEIGHLEY. 
. £1,760 o o/| For the paving, &c., of Damens Road. Mr. W. H. HOPKIN- 
1,350 © 0 SON, borough engineer. 
749 0 0 Hirp & HOULDSWORTH, Damens Road (ac- 
699 0 o cepted ) - £460 14 § 
508 14 0 
507 Io 0 LEYTON. 
For the supply of 150 dual desks to the Sybourn Street tem- 
porary schoo). Mr. WILLIAM JACQUES, architect, 2 Fen 
at Marklands, catch- Sees 
Vio. cv Ree ee eae Boulton & Paul 24259 0 oO 
Srey ise eee ie atewarts fo 225 0 Oo 
a London Schvol Furnishing Co. 176 5 6 
Hammer & Co. . : 174 8 Oo 
A 452,673 2 I0 Educational Supply Co. i7d) Sa 0 
41,380 I1 3 C. E, Hawes : ; 149 0 0 
39,995 18 8 Bennett Furnishing Co. T4ASer sur © 
37, 20000 ENO Mallet & Wood ; 3 ’ F461 5 0 
35,537 18 Io North of England School Furnishing Co T4519) 0: 
4419 8 2 WAKE & DEAN (accepted) . 138 15 6 
34,359 3 10 
33;972 6° 1 LIVERPOOL 
33,679 5 3 For alterations to Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool Mr 
33:172 10 7 J. H. HAVELOCK-SUTTON, architect, Liverpool. 
31,157) 0 0 Holme & Green : AI, t7 4G) O 
32,486 16 I1 J. W. Weeks & Son. As fey Xs) 
29,820 9 6 Haugh & Pilling ; 1,075 © oO 
28,843 0 I J. Henshaw & Sons . 1,050 Oo O 
Bh 7oze IZ, 2 J. Tomkinson & Co. 1,040 G oO 
23,775 19 8 P. Tyson . : - E019, 0%) 0 
24,482 16 o F. W. Mayor & Co. . 999 © Oo 
(ae- J. Paterson & Son '. : : OS Ore. 
24,074) SUF J. & G. CHAPPELL, Walton (acccfied ) 953 @ oO 
21,204 E Ir}  H. Heyes & Son, Ltd. glo oc Oo 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


} | 


A. Cc. WwW. HOBMAN & Co. 


| OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, &.. 


ITCHELL & CO. 


| Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
|| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


|| Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
|| Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c, 

esigns and Estimates supplied. _Trial order solicited. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


-LOCK-JAW | 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 
INMMMAAS 

Storion = T7RP Ns oF Car. 

™ 


| 


DOUBLE GRIP, 


4 


Section SPF or Grip, 


AKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For fall descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES p, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


|The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


| Fhe Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


| Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 
London : 77 Oucen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. | 
AS cr ea ah A dled a 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
| STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrights 


on 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and | 


F 
B 


& Co,, Ltd., 


MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. | 
F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


WARMING 


TORS: 
VENTILATORS 
PATENT TUBULAR. | 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF, U 
}UNSU 


JOHN KING,| 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


| 


H.M. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


| CONTRACTOR TO JS 


T. FALDO, 283-285 R 
LONDON. 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTICG, 


ootways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
asements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE ntha TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 


James Bedford & Co, 


Mh (Successors to 
atc ) CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
=) Price Lists, Catalogues, Hstl- 
3 mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 521530. 


“FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


irpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stahles, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 


. 
ft 


e ESTABLISHED 


GOVERNMENT, ¢vegey 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
OTHERHITHE STREET, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LIVERPOOL—continuc7. LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD. 

For sewerage works at Blundellsands. Messrs. MELLARD, For building new boiler-room, flue, &c., Brewhouse school,. 
READE & SON, engineers, 2 South John Street, Liverpool. Wapping. 
Quantities by engineers. Rockhill Bros. _. : . : : : £438. 5 oO | 

Keating & SonG) i 27) "2" ere merc 2,889 iW ee & Co,Ltd... . sa | eS 2a 
P. Balmer . : : : : : :  »2,3600-70:« 0 . Barker. : . . : : - 225 0 a .. 

Marr & Son, . us) eps BESSOR OLS T T. Robey. . a 
Exors. of the late W. RCH adwick . ; Nnak2 nl Oveens 40) A, J. SHEFFIELD (accepted) : : : 278) a aioe 

For additional heating in girls’ department, Wood Street | 

Dono school, Woolwich. : | 

For alterations, &c, to 1 and 2 George Street, Hanover Stevens & Sons . £178 (co} 
Square. Mr. HENRY TANNER, jun., architect, Carlton Brightside Foundry and Engineering Cos Ltd. 165 0 0 | 
hapiber, 12 Regent Street, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. W. G. Cannon & Sons. : 163 One 
NV Tel, tere les Loi STRUDWIC K,.2 New Court, Carey Street, Paragon Heating Co. . : : : : . 149 ° 
W.C. Palowkar & Sons : 4 és - 5 , eras re) 

Carmichael . : : . 5 ; ee O1OS) O10 J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. : : 135 a 6 
Holloway Bros. . : . : : - 8,490 © ©} For repairs, Kc, to schoolkeeper’s houses Hind! e Street school, | 
Colls & Sons. : 4 5 ‘ 5 . 8465 0 oO Shacklewell: 

Grover & Son . . 5 . . . » 8,436 0 0 G..S. S. Williams & Son . .. : : . £349 ome 

A, Webber : julh Leip Ufo hmeeNe <e) W. Martin . j z p . *« 397 seme 
PATMAN & FOTHE RINGHAM (accepted) . NO 3 0. 0 Woollaston Brosiz : : : ‘ . . 0315 Seren 

For sewerage works in Mill Hill Road, Brent Street, Bell J. F. Holliday... : . , . » 310.0 0 
Lane and New Brent Street, Hendon, Mr. S. SLATER J. Haydon & Sons : , . . . » 279 0 0 
GRIMLEY, engineer. Barrett & Power . : : | (275 (Came 

12-2nch sewer, Mill Hill Road. H., RUNHAM BROWN (accepted). : 265 0-0 
T. Adams . : 2 f é : ; . £425 19. 6 For work of reversing stepped flooring, Oke to ie executed 
H. Williams : : é ; : ; ss8ad 27: 6 by local contractor, Whitfield Street school, Tottenhany 
R, Ballard, Ltd, Child’s Hill* . 0. Gy 282 8,50 Court Road.’ 
Gulites, Brent Street. W. Hornett . : : : : : £333 oe | 
41. Williams peers T. Cruwys . - P : : : 330. “Ose 
oe \ eee : oF re ; : , Pe oe ons General Builders, Ltd. : : re 
2 Ball d: Ltd ; f ; : wee Thompson & Beveridge . ; : : » olZ/5) 30 aa 
pS RNC : : OMe ane? toto Marchant & Hirst . . . ©.) ae 
Bell Lanz footpath. J. R. Sims. ees : ; : MT Re | 
T. Adams. -; : : : , : ep FO: baO 3arrett & Power. ; 1cQ. 0: (om) | 
R, Ballard, Ltd.” 2 ; aT reMe, : - 167 © ©| The interior cleaning at the following scheols w il be executed 
H. Williams, pe oe wa One between December 19, 1903, and January 9, 1904 :— | 
New Bronk Sheer Uae. Glenister Road, 
4: Adams*< ; : “ 5 > : . nePaQOY ah: 10 R. Woollaston & Co, . 4 . : 3 _— 10.7607) | 
H. Williams ; ; : : - # OF 270-110 E. Proctor & Son ; : : , 3 211-3) iam | 
W., E. Constable & Co. : : : : » 85 10 0|] W.'t. Howie : : 3 ; : : 207.50) ame || 
R Ballard, Ltd * : 4 : : é Mase cohen tC) H. Groves . 3 : j ; - 5 164) Zo emma | 
Goddard & Co. . S81 g QO) ) W. Banks se ‘ : : . . . 59a | 
w Recommended for acceptance. P. S. HOWARD (accepted) : : é : « 134 10008 


=a 4 


HAM HILL STONE, — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. | 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
= Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


“Impermeable” Concrete. Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. | ty 


ARTIFICI AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window: 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and stairs. — a 


| LLESDEN PAPER “WnTER Rane RTPA 
: WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 

c INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards et 


| 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. Eu 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WwW. SALTER & CO. | 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. i 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 43 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, We 


For Index of Advertisers, see page Xi @ | 


sae, <h 
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Fossdene Road. 
R. Woollaston & Co. 
W. J. Howie 
E. Proctor & Son 
P. S. Howard 
Sayer & Son 
|W. Jolly 


| 2 


| H. GROVES (accepted i 


vot tgh way. 
R. Woollaston & Co. 
| H, Bouneau 
| A, W. Derby 
| J. Haydon & Sons 
A E Symes : : 
J. F. Holliday. : 
G. BARKER (accepted ) 
Maryon Park, 
W. Jolly’. : 
E. Proctor & Son 
| Pp. S. Howard 
_H, Groves 
W. Banks . - : 
W. J. HOWIE (accepted) 
Redvers Street. 
W. Silk & Son 
F. Bull 
A. W. Derby 
Gavin Bros.. 
H. Bouneau. ; 
J. Haydon & Sons 
| Barrett & Power . : 3 é 
| H. RUNHAM BROWN (accep/e@ ) . 
\ 
‘ 
W. V. Goad. : 
Bargman, Son & Co. 
W. Downs . 
W. Read 
J, ¥. Ford 
W. Hooper . ; : : 
W. SAYER & SON (accepted ) 


Beresford Street, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
Sh. 0.0. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—vontinued. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Rochelle Street, 


. £298 0 o Barrett & Power . L119: are 
2808 0.0 W. Silk & Son 5 w TEA A Joao 
ooo OL oO J. Haydon & Sons |, 107) Oca 
240 0 0 H. Runham Brown 106 0..0 
238 0 Oo Belcher & Co., Ltd, 89 15 o 
230 0 Oo F. BULL (accepied ) 89 oO oO 
168 0 Oo 
SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of a villa in Forteath Avenue, Elgin. Mr 
£288 0 o R. B. PRATT, architect, Town and County Bank Buildings, 
280 0 O Elgin, : 
pile oo Accepted tenders. 
ee x mK J. McPherson, mason. 
265 as he J. & A. Robb, carpenter. 
255 era Gordon & Son, plumber. 
Thomson & Fraser, slater 
J. Brodie, plasterer. 
235 ORO W. Fordyce, painter. 
LO7#NON CO Younson Bros., ironwork. 
1705 OmO 
ve ae SONNING, 
150 © o| For the erection of two houses at Sonning, Berks, for Mr. G 
St. Croix Rose. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, architect 
29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W., and High Wycomle 
- £219 IO 0 Bucks. 
5 Age) Meh fe Y. J. Lovel# aS O2 OO 
» 204 0 0 G. A. Gibson > ABBR Ie, 
199 I2 90 G. Robinson 1,498 9.0 
195 90 9 Silver & Son 1,494 0.0 
1/3 OFC H. Flint 1,485 0 « 
167 0 O 
eGo Ke 
WAKEFIELD. 
For painting, whitewashing, &c., a portion of the interior of the 
£33 5u One workhouse. 
i270 OnEO FLEMING & BORN, Northgate (accepted ) 1 LAG IGg 10 
250 0 oO 
pee ast WALES. 
230 © Oo | For sewerage works in the village of Bettws-y-Coed. 
229 0 © | HUGHES & ROWLANDs, Corona Villa, Colwyn Bay (accefted ), 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JOHNSONSPHILLIPS CABLES, 


TESTED CUARANTEED © 
WRITE FoR Price Lists AND SAMPLES. 


/HNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
table forall kinds of BULLDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
|;LDON STONE tools with facility, a 
with GREAT DURABILITY an 


For Prices and other Partic 
TN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, 


ve HELLIWELL 


““PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


IATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
{100K OFFICE; 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


Dublin Bossi 


Inlaid Marble Mantel-Pieces. 


(this beautiful long-lost art revived. 
Examples accurately Restored 


By SHARP & EMERY, 
17 Great Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. 


XAMPLES KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


——— 


|, ISTS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITECT, Se nt 


ldings. Ludgate Circus, London, 


4 
{Splication to GILBERT WOOD & OO, Ltd., Irnerial 
| 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


BALDWINS, bx 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


Lifts a Specialty. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


GALVANIZERS 
ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS OF ALL \KINDS OF 
DIRECT COUPLED | TRON WORK. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE — 
HAND POWER. 5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES—continued. ’ WEST HAM. 
Tat eaadtenen a ‘cas Wietori E S j ing Mill Lane (part), Barber’s R, 
For rebuilding shops and premises, Victoria Road, Ebbw Vale | For street works in Pudding Pp s A, 4 
(known as the Anchor House). Mr. B. J. FRANCIS, Torrens Road, Torrens Square, Perth Koad (part), Mr. 
architect, Abergavenny. Quantities my architect. JOHN G. MORLEY, borough engineer. 
J. G. aD oe P ; j i 2179"-0' 0 i tees Group ti. ce 
W. P. Lewis One 3 - ‘  2,097510 0 : Ss . . . . . . 3 3 4 
oe Newcombe : : : : é A a 2ODOe OC) 10 a ee : : . . . . > 3,440 14 8 
Rees Edwards . ; : : Se Se 2,000 7100 T. Adams :. 6. tos . - 6 9g Bee 
Si]. Wride : ; ; ; : ; . 1,985 Io oO W. Griffiths, Ltd. . . . . : - 3)13 7) aaanO 
Marsh & Sons . : - 1,969 18 o Parsons & Parsons . a : » 2,928 109 
D. E. THOMAS, Ebbw y Vale ( ‘accepted ) 5 : 31,950 0 3 ee J. Lae North Street, Poplar 
accepte : : : : . AZoM i | 
ous Hi 2915 r | 
D. J. Jackson . . ; P ; A - 1,791 10 0 
256 callie tea ge y W. Griffiths —. < : : oem : 1,758 6 6 | 
For providing and fixing iron fencing and gates at the work- iP NGamiee ; , ; ; : j ery, A 
house. Mr. F. P. TREPESS, engineer, 1 Church Street, J. Jackson. : : ; : ; } : 1.629 zn 
I. ee pee dae Wie Parsons & Parsons . - 6 4 Ga | 
Ofe>On ee : Day Se 4393 39 3 ANDERSON ted) . 
H.H. Bissell . 5 ae a ate » 208 10° 0 owes eae) 1,522 Eero 
Dudley Art Metal Company . . . wee ioag WHITEHAVEN. f 
W. T. Burbidge . : he - 201 10.07) Foy wiring and fitting-up for electric light the workhouse and 
Boulton & Paul. + ee : one Tae, new infirmary at Whitehaven. Mr. Gro. BOvD, architect, | 
J. H. Grant . G : . + ee . BO 10 3 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 
Ae S Pree Rae ee PN Fea ge oy oe i - Rta BRos., Whitehaven (accepted) -. «=. fagatgmo | 
Ej. Raybould & Cas 3 : : é ; Am o o | For the erection of six houses at Wellington Row, Whitehaven, 
W. Glover & Sons : : : : : <= "509 160 pik S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church Street, White- | 
1 < Sons : 5 C : . sis 107-015, 10 ERM 
Me B. Wylie ie ee : : ; : se 3 9 Accepted tenders. 
J. ELWELL , Birmingham (accepted ) ; 3 «5184 10\= fo oe Eerie se) ee | 
ae 3? E . 
E. Burrows, Workington, slater. 
WEDNESBURY. R. Gamman, plasterer. : 
For street works in, Brunswick Park Road.. Mr.E. Martin | 4- Burns & Sons, haere | Pina glazing, electric 
J. eas bores h sary Cie : . £199 15 0 R. W. Hinds, Tangier Street, grates, mantels, gates and 
F. J..SMITH, Wednesbury (accepted) . i eM tet eatey palisading. 
: | 
WIMBLEDON. 
For making-up Cliveden Road and Rayleich Road. Mr.C.H, | 
| SiuP | 
WITHERNSEA. COOPER, surveyor. 
For i the fenbantinent of Seaside Road, Withernsea, Hull. Mr. Accepted tenders, 
. S. HikD, surveyor, Bank Chambers, Scale Lane, Hull. E. Iles, jun., North Road, Cliveden Roa: £619 ; 
I “Hop GSON, Withernsea, 11d. per cube yard (accepted). Rayleigh Road, £500. 
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MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT, 

a ls BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA’ 

) a i | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, see 
ESTABLISHED 1861. | 


Works : ~ ALFRED W ALKER Fy SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, w) aM 
“feeda; and’ 14. King Street, Leeds. _ 


Queenboro’, 


Kemt. CONTRACTORS FOR cas SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Ee 


pele Travelling Cranes 


a ~ |’ For use in Also Makers of 
Precept a TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC . 
————— =) SAW MILLS, CRANES, : 
ae STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE 
RAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | OVERHEAD PLATFORM 


tons. 
In sizes from % to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. CRANES. In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 to 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal tron Works, West Gorton, MANCHESTER 


PES “VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” Telephone, 5115 OENTRAL, 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH : | BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Ma 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


is 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Australian Patents. 


Str,—It may be of interest to your readers to know that 
the Federal Patents Act, 1903, has now been passed, by which 
inventions will be able to be protected throughout Australia by 
one patent only, instead of needing six separate patents as 
heretofore. The Act is not to come into force until a date to 
be named by proclamation, but there are provisions by which 
a patent application commenced in or an existing patent in any 
) ofthe six States may, under certain conditions, be converted 
into a Federal application, so that in effect we may say that 
even now it appears that a single application may be so framed 
| that the patent will eventually be obtained thereon for all 
| Australia. The Act is not in all respects ideal, for there are 
| numerous doubtful points which will tax the ingenuity of those 
| who may be called upon to administer the law, as well as those 

Who may have to advise upon it.—Yours truly, 
HERBERT HADDAN & Co. 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C: : 
December 3, 1903. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


| StmPS are being taken to obtain the funds nece 
_ the building: of a new parish church at Forres, N.I 


sary for 


THE Nelson Town Council propose to borrow 27,000/. for 


| the purposes of sewage disposal and town improvements. t 
a recent Local Government Board inquiry it was stated that in 
ten years the borough had increased by 118 per cent. 

A LocAL GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held by Mr. 
P. H. Bicknell, M.1.C.E, in the National school at Bramham, 
/ Yorks, relative to the application of the Wetherby Rural 
District Council to borrow 4,000/, for sewerage and sewage- 
disposal works. 

‘THE foundation-stones have been laid of new schools con- 
nected with the oldest Welsh Calvinistic Methodist chapel in 
North Wales at Adwy’r Clawdd, near Wrexham The schools 
will provide accommodation for over 300 scholars, and are 
arranged and furnished on the most modern and up-to-date 
lines. 

THE memorial-stone of the new building being erected at 
thé corner of Ann Street and Dobbie’s Loan in connection 


with the centenary of Elgin Place Congregational church, 
Glasgow, for the acc\mnicdation of the mission hitherto carried 
on in Clyde Street, Port Dundas, was laid on Saturday after- 
noon, 

AT the meeting of the Evesham Board of Guardians on 
Monday a report was presented as to the cost of various new 
buildings and alterations now completed at the workhouse. 
It appeared that the total amount of Messrs. Espley & Co.’s 
contract was 9,465/. and the architect’s charges were 675/. 


The vagrant wards on the cellular system have now been 
opened. . 
MR. BIGNOLD, M.P., arrived in Wick, N.B.,on Friday, and 


on Saturday he met the members of the Harbour Trust and 
discussed with them the proposed harbour extension scheme, 
which is estimated to cost about 150,000/. Mr. Bignold said 
that it will be futile to approach the Government with the view 
of obtaining a grant, but he will heartily co-operate with 
Trustees in securing a loan. 

ONE of the oldest churches on the borders of the West 
Riding of York and North Notts—a district which once formed 
part of Sherwood Forest—is that dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul at Todwick, near Rotherham, a small village of 300 
people. The church dates from Saxon times, and is now in a 
deplorable condition, It stands close to the historic site of 
Torquilstone Castle and to the young oak which marks the 
spot where flourished the trysting tree in Harthill Walk, so 
frequently mentioned in Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” A scheme is on 
foot for the restoration of the church, 

THE Mid-Cheshire joint isolation hospital authority have 
adopted plans for submission to the County Council and the 
Local Government Board of a joint hospital for the Northwich, 
Winsford and Middlewich Urban and the Northwich Rural 
Districts. Estimates were presented showing that the cost, 
including the site, but exclusive of the furnishing and outfall 
works, would be 13,5377. . The County Council will bear one- 
third of the cost, and will obtain borrowing powers from the 
Local Government Board. A smallpox hospital will have to be 
provided in addition on a separate site. 

BUILDING operations will very shortly be commenced in 
connection with the. erection of the second and more 
important section of the Birmingham University new build- 
ings, and within a pericd of about nine months, according to 
the terms of the contract, one portion of the main structure is 
to be completed. Messrs. Smith & Pitts, of Balsall Heath, the 


th 
Lite 


TELEGRAMS: 
“OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“OOLITE, BATH.” 
““OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“‘OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


1 BATH STONE FIRMS 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


Fo. 


London Depots— 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
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builders who secured the contract for the erection of the power 
station, have practically completed this work, and the more 
extensive work of putting in the foundations, which was let to 
Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, contractor, Small Heath, will very 
shortly be finished. The mere word foundations conveys but 
an inadequate idea of the actual extent and character of the 
work already accomplished towards the structure of the new 
buildings. A better idea can be gathered from the fact that 
the cost of these foundations will be something like 70,000/. 
The work includes the construction of the basements, kitchens 
and subways, these rising to a height of 13 feet 6 inches, and 
the superstructures thereon rise to a further height of 
78 feet 6 inches In fact, at the present time a considerable 
portion of the building is nearly half completed. The work 
has been in hand about fifteen months, and for a long time 
some 500 operatives were employed daily. To accelerate the 
job the contractor has now upon the ground a large and 
up-to-date machine plant, without which the progress made 
could scarcely have been brought about. The tenders for the 
further superstructures, internal finishings and other work will 
be dealt with by the architects during the present month. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Islington Borough Council have decided, after cor- 
respondence with Sir George Bartley, their representative on 
the Royal Commission on London’s traffic, to forward recom- 
mendations with respect to two new “tube” extensions in 
North London in connection with those nearing comp’etion. 
The first scheme is for an extension from Highbury Corner to 
the tramway terminus at the Archway, and thence across the 
borough from east to west, giving greater facilities between the 
West: End, Islington and Stoke Newington. The second 
scheme is to extend the “ tube” of the Great Northern Railway, 
which terminates at Finsbury Park, to the Alexandra Palace, 
and soi give greater facility for reaching London’s municipal 
palace. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Rhyl Urban District Council was 
held for the purpose of dealing with the question of laying a 
cable along Brighton Road to enable the residents of that part 
of the town to take in the electric light. The electric-light 
committee recommended thata cable be laid in Brighton Road, 
the cost being estimated at 310/, and that application be made 
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to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow that | 
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amount. The clerk reported that the Local Government | 
Board had replied that, under the exceptional circumstances of | 
the case, they would offer no objection to the work being com- 
menced at once The recommendation of the committee was 

adopted, and it was decided to proceed with the work at once, | 


THE electricalpost invention by which letters and parcels are | 
to be carried at 250 miles an hour is shortly, says the S¢ 
James's Gazette, to be put to a practical test. A syndicate has 
been formed with a capital of 150,000/., divided into 69,090 | 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of 17. each and | 
90,000 ordinary shares of 17. each, Two-thirds of the amount 
wanted will be raised in Italy and France and one-third only | 
in England. The syndicate is formed to take over the patents | 
from Count Taeggi Piscicelli, the inventor, and to develop the | 
system. Amongst the objects aimed at are the following :— | 
(1) To demonstrate the invention on a practical scale ; (2) to | 
negotiate with the Governments and railway companies of 
various countries for user of the system. The directors are the | 
Duc d’Uzés, the Duc de Morny, the Marquis des Cars, the | 
Comte de Pradere, Sir Theodore Fry, Mr. Charles Edwards, | 
Mr. Henry S Saunders (a director of the Marconi Company), | 
Count Piscicelli and Mr. William Digby, the two last joining | 
the board after allotment. England, Italy, France and Spain 
are represented on the directorate. 
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AT a recent special meeting of Inverness Town Council the | 
draft agreement with the Edmundson Electricity Corporation | 
Company, Ltd., London, for the introduction of electricity into | 
the town was considered. The company are to carry out the 
work, which will cost at the outset 18,0c0/. At certain periods | 
it will be within the option of the Corporation to purchase it. 
Mr. Alexander Fraser, of the electric-lighting committee, | 
moved the adoption of the agreement, ex-Provost Macbean 
seconding, remarking that no responsibility rested on the Cor. | 
poration, who were under the scheme to receive 2,100/., which | 
had already been expended by the Corporation in connection — 
with the electric-lighting proposal. He was glad that they were’ | 
getting rid of a question that had stood as a barrier in the way | 
of many reforms that the Council might have carried out. | 
Provost Ross approved the views expressed concerning the | 
satisfactory settlement of a vexed question in the community. 
It was agreed to accept the conditions offered by the company, | 
who have stipulated to carry cut the works within one year of 
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Ar a largely-attended public meeting held in Pitlochry, 
3, to consider whether an installation of electric light for 
i district should take place, it was explained that, provided 
consent of the proprietors concerned could be obtained, a 
yate company proposed to utilise the Falls of Tummel for 
| motive power ; that the necessary 2} miles of cable would 
laid to Pitlochry—underground, so as not to interfere with 
‘scenery—and that, further, wires would be put into houses 
| shops free of charge, the owners supplying the requisite 
fngsand lamps. The cost was given at less than half the 
sent gas rate of 7s. 6@ per 1,009 cubic feet, or an equivalent 
1 gas rate of about 3s 37. The company were also prepared 
wlight the streets on the same terms. Should Pitlochry 
ome a burgh, the community would have the option of 
casing the undertaking at certain times on certain condi- 
jis. Mr. J. Leonard, architect, hoped the adoption of the 
posal would lead to Pitlochry becoming an autumn and 
viter, as well as a summer resort. The meeting unanimously 
wroved of the scheme, and instructed the local district com- 
atee to act in their interest, but without incurring any financial 
igation. 
SIR OLIVER ‘LODGE explained to the members of the 
entific Society of the Birmingham Midland Institute on the 
21 inst. how the practical difficulty of dispersing fog by means 
celectricity seemed likely to be overcome 


fog could only be obtained from a dynamo giving an alternating 
current, but to cause the particles of water composing a fog to 
cohere and fall only one kind of electricity was required. In 
fact the alternating currents would neutralise one another, and 
the effect on the fog would be infinitesimal. It was this 
difficulty which had prevented him going on with the matter in 
a public way during the last fifteen years, but the recent 
American discovery of the mercurial electric lamp had 
suggested to him a way in which the positive current and the 
negative current, giving an alternating current machine, could 
be separated and sent off in different directions. The tube of 
the mercury lamp would only allow a current of one kind to 
pass one way. By attaching sets of these tubes to the wire 
carrying the alternating current the necessary division could 
be effected, the positive current going on to the point of dis- 
charge in the fog or cloud and the negative going to earth, or 
vice versa. This, Sir Oliver Lodge claimed, would commend 
itself to engineers as a thoroughly practical means of applying 
his discovery, whether on land or from ships at sea, especially 
stationary vessels, such as lightships. 


VARIETIES. 


AT a special meeting of Rothesay Town Council on Monday 
Mr. John S. Hepburn, assistant to the town clerk of Leith, 
was appointed to the vacant town clerkship. 

HERMES LODGE, a fourteenth-century house, near Tewkes- 
bury, belonging to Mrs. Bidduiph Martin, was last week 
destroyed by fire. No one was living there. 

PLANS are being invited by the vicar and wardens of St. 
Peter’s, Swinton, for new and more commodious day-schools to 
meet modern requirements. The cost will not be less than 
10,0007, 

A NEW American chapel in Berlin was consecrated on the 
26th ult. in the presence of Mr. Tower, the United States 
Ambassador, and the Crown Prince representing the German 
Emperor. It has accommodation for 400 persons, and has 
been built at a cost of 20,000/. 

THE Marylebone Council have published the necessary 
notices for the promoting of an amending Bill in the nex: 
Parliamentary session to remove the existing legal bar that 


Electricity of the | prevents completion of the purchase of the Metropolitan Electric 


hh tension required to produce any appreciable effect upon a {| Supply Company’s Marylebone property, and empower the 
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borough council to erect a generating station and provide a 
self-contained system. 

IT was decided at a meeting of local ratepayers held 
recently at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. F. Remnant, M.P., to form a deputation to wait upon 
the London County Council in order to point out the great in- 
convenience caused by closing one end of Great Queen Street 
during the progress of the Holborn improvement scheme. 


ArT the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, 83 Lancaster Gate, the Hon. Dudley Fortescue, 
vice-chairman, presiding, it was decided to protest against a 
proposal to extend Rosebery Avenue by way of Duncan 
Terrace to the Essex Road, which would have the effect of 
extinguishing one public garden laid out by the Association, 
as well as several green strips that it is hoped to eventually 
acquire as an addition thereto. 

THE Countess of Warwick has just had erected at Easton 
Lodge, Essex, a dairy which contains all the latest twentieth- 
century improvements. Octagonal in shape, it resembles a 
bungalow in design, the roof being thatched with reeds and a 
verandah encircling the walls. In the centre of the interior is 
a circular fountain of Sicilian marble, and the floor is of | 
polished Dove marble, while round the walls are double rows 
of shelves in St. Ann’s marble. The walls are covered with 
old Dutch tiles depicting rural sports and pastimes, and 
adjoining the dairy is a suite of rooms for the use of milk- 

, maids. The buildings are all lighted by electricity, heated by 
hot-water pipes, and are situated in the midst of a large and 
beautiful garden, 

THE new Victoria Road U.F. church, Kirkcaldy, has been 
opened for public service. It occupies a beautiful site in 
Victoria Gardens, It is of massive proportions, and is in the 
Renaissance style of architecture, constructed of red stone from 
Dumfries. The main entrance is situated in Dunikier Road, 
the whole of the frontage being carved and panelled. The 
flooring of the vestibule is done in terrazzo, with a lovely 
designed border.. The windows, which are plentiful, are filled 
with finely-tinted glass and light up the building very well. 
The church is seated for upwards of 700 There are two halls, 
which have accommodation for 350 and 180 respectively. The 
building is lighted with electricity and cost nearly 7,000/. 

AT a meeting of the joint committee of the Liverpool 
mnance and parks and gardens committees, formed in connec- 
tion with the laying out of St. John’s Churchyard, held 
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eer 
recently, the Lord Mayor (Mr. R. A. Hampson) pre 
a report was submitted from Mr. Frampton, R.A, in whicl 
stated that the pillars which had been cast in plaster | 
experimentally erected upon pedestals had been found not 
harmonise with the surroundings, and had therefore th 
abandoned, together with the proposed bronze ships, In oe 
of these features he suggested that four rising young archit't 
should be commissioned to design pieces of sculpture | 
placing upon the pedestals, the designs to be emblematica) 
the shipping and commercial progress:of the port, The | 
surveyor was requested to report on the subject, - 
THE new church of St. Mary Magdalene, Norwich, ; 
consecrated on the 3oth ult. The walls of this building ar} 
brick, faced externally with local flints and Monk's Park st) 
The roof of the nave, which is of pitch pine, is covered ; 
Broseley tiles, and that of the aisles with Cumberland 
slates, Inside the walls are covered with stucco, and there 
stone columns and dressings. The floors under the seats |; 
laid with concrete, covered with boards, and the paths of |, 
nave with marble terrazzo, which also covers the! chan 
There is a large east window with five lights. The other { 
dows are glazed with cathedral glass. The church is ligh\ 
with electricity and seated with chairs. RBe™, 
THE improvements committee and the housing commil; 
of the London County Council report upon the rehousing | 
the Millbank site of working men displaced in respect of | 
Westminster improvement. The dwellings at Millbank hav 
been completed, the former committee recommend that | 
account of the Westminster improvement be debited wit]; 
sum of 50,0co/. in respect of such accommodation. The la}, 
committee recommend that the sum so charged be credited 
the capital account of the Dwelling-house Improvement Fu} 
and applied as directed by section 50 of the London Cou! 
Council (Improvements) Act, 1900, towards the cost of | 
acquisition by the Council of other lands under Part II) 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act. The housing cc). 
mittee also have a recommendation for the modification of i; 
Webber Row, &c., scheme, Southwark, so as to provide acc¢| 
modation for 2,500 persons in lieu of 903. 
SOME alarm was caused in Edinburgh on Saturday morn) 
by a slight subsidence of a tenement at 216 Morrison Stre 
As it occurred a loud report was heard and this gave rise tc: 
fear that it had been caused by a gas explosion. Examinat 1 
by members of the Fire Brigade, which had been summon, 
showed that the noise had really been due to the breaking 
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iron beam supporting an unoccupied shop. The foor of it 
subsided about 6 inches, and cracks were made in the 
mal walls, while the floor of a dwelling-house was also 
htly affected. The uneasiness caused by the mishap was 
‘eased by a belief that it was due to the building being 
aediately above the Haymarket tunnel of the North British 
lway. Examination by the railway officials, who mean- 
wile had taken the precaution to divert: the traffic, showed 
tthe roof of the tunnel was in no way affected, and the 
ning of the trains was accordingly resumed. The staff of 
} burgh engineer, having shored up the broken beam, were 
ai2 to assure the alarmed residents that there was no further 
d ger, and the excitement with the wild rumours it had 
; erated soon abated. 

THE Pyx chapel in what are popularly known as the dark 
ihe. of Westminster Abbey is at last to be thrown oper: to 
public view. The credit for this innovation is due to the 
ce of Works, which recently took over the custody of the 
b| ding from the Board of Trade. How great is the conces- 
sii which is about to be made may be gathered from the fact 
hitherto this historic apartment, with its double doors of 
, has been guarded by no fewer than seven keys, each in 
/keeping of a separate official. Now the chapel is to be 
a trically lighted, so that the various objects of interest which 
¢ontains may be seen to advantage. These include a curious 
9)stone altar, which is supposed to have been used for coining 
sposes, and several chests. In former days the Government 
siidards and assays were stored here, and the inner of the 
doors was also covered with human skin—a hint, no 
dibt, to the prospective burglar—but all trace of this has long 
‘e disappeared. 

THE new pier station at Wemyss Bay was opened on 
= by the departure of the eight o’clock train. The new 


at the head of the covered way. There is a wide entrance to 
the station from the village, and the booking-offices are 
arranged for speedy sale of tickets in a crush. There is only 
one of the island platforms ready for use as yet, and it will be 
the spring before the others are completed. It is stated that 
the new station will allow of the steamers starting seven 
minutes earlier after the arrival of the trains than formerly, and 
the luggage will be more easily conveyed to the steamers. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A FIRE broke out at Mr. William Clegg’s, Albert Mills, 
Milnrow, on the 3rd inst., which was speedily extinguished by 
two “ Titan” sprinklers, with practically no damage. 

MESSRS. ARTHUR L. Gipson & Co. (the B. & S. Folding 
Gate Co.), 19, 20 and 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C., have just supplied to the Manchester Corporation 
twenty-seven large Kinnear steel rolling shutters, this being 
the third order they have received from this Corporation. 


A FINE new hour-striking clock showing the time upon one 
large external dial, with all Lord Grimthorpe’s latest improve- 
ments inserted and made by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
Leeds and Newcastle, for Lady Pearce, was set going for the 
first time on Saturday last in the Macgregor Memorial Church, 
Govan, Scotland. Messrs. Potts are also making a clock for 
the parish church, Grange-over-Sands, N. Lancashire. 


THE Sieg Rheinische Basaltwerke G.m.b.H, of Ober- 
dollendorf, a/Rhein, through their sole agents in the United 
Kingdom (Messrs. Everitt &Co, 40 Chapel Street, Liverpool), 
have secured the contract for the supply of 14,009 tons of basalt 
columnar stone from the Blackpool Corporation, for use in the 
construction of the extension of their sea-defence wall and 
gihe old terminus, and take a sweep towards the sea on a| Promenade. This makes over 25,000 tons supplied by this 
jm gradient of a little over 2 feet at the terminus. There | firm to the Blackpool Corporation in connection with this 
| two island platforms and a short side platform on the sea | Work. nee | 
si} Of the station. The island platforms are 180 feet in length ae ee 
wi an average of 31 feet in breadth. There is a covered way 


the platforms 360 feet long and 31 feet wide, and there is THE MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY CLUB. 


with the platforms leave the old line about 1,000 feet east 


a/rge recess On each side at the end with seats; there are | SIR SAMUEL PROvis, K.C.B, secretary of the Local Govern- 

irs on each side to allow passengers to get on board steamers | ment Board, was the guest of the evening at the house dinner 
yg well up the sides of the pier, and there are three doors at {| of the Municipal and County Club, Whitehall Court, Mr. 
I bottom to give access to the end of the pier. The waiting- | Laurence Gomme, F.S.A , clerk to the London County Council, 
ns, officials’ rooms and telegraph office are on the platform | presiding. 
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Among the members present there were also the deputy- 
chairman of the London County Council, Mr. E. A. Cornwall, 
Mr. Lewis Coward, K C. (Recorder of Folkestone), Mr. C. S. 
Murdoch, C.B. (Assistant Under-Secretary of State), Dr. 
Shirley F. Murphy (medical officer of health), Mr. Brook 
Kitchen (architect to the Local Government Board), Mr. Alfred 
Spencer (chief officer, Public Control, L.C.C), Dr. Dudfield 
(medical officer of health, Paddington), Dr. Sykes (medical 
officer. of health, St Pancras), the town clerks of Camberwell, 
Fulham, Greenwich, Harrogate, Leeds, St. Pancras and 
Poplar. 

Mr. Gomme, in proposing the toast of the club-guest, Sir 
Samuel Provis, referred to the unvarying courtesy always 
shown to officials and others when seeking the advice of the 
supreme authority of local government, and had pleasure in 
announcing that Sir Samuel Provis had expressed his _ willing- 
ness to become a member and one of the vice-presidents of 
the club. 

Sir Samuel Provis, replying to the toast, which was most 
enthusiastically received, returned thanks for the honour the 
club had bestowed on him in entertaining him at their house 
dinner. He considered the Municipal and County Club dis- 
tinctly filled a void, and was the beginning of a great institu- 
tion He was only too glad to have the privilege of joining 
the club, thereby coming into contact socially with those with 
whom he had official relations. As for the latter, sometimes 
they might be of a reprehensive nature ; but they must under- 
stand in dealing with local government that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the advantage of seeing the» same questions 
dealt with by one local authority and another, and in this way 
it was able to give that consideration which they could not 
otherwise obtain. 

Mr. Cornwall, vice-chairman of the London County Council, 
responding for the club as chairman of its executive committee, 
referred to local government as a science to be studied by 
every man in order to become a good citizen. Inno other 
country in the world had local government attained such a 
position as in this country to-day. 

A most successful musical evening followed under the 
direction of Mr. T. Noakes, and contributed to by Mr. Barclay 
Gammon, Mr. Wilson James, Mr. Harry Turnpenny, Mr. 
Robert Dennant and Mr. Owen Clark. 

The club was formed at the beginning of the year and its 
success is already assured. The club-house has now been 
newly furnished and decorated and a grill-room added, and 


the bedrooms for country members are a special feature, j, 
executive committee enrolled forty-three new members a} 
election on Monday. 
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SIR LEES KNOWLES, M.P. 


THE following is the text of the resolution passed bik 
committee of representatives acting with the Compar 
Plumbers at their meeting at Guildhall on November |; 
convey their congratulations to Sir Lees Knowles, M.- 
“That the committee of representatives of the chief a 
towns of the United Kingdom appointed in general confe)|, 
of plumbers and health and water authorities, held in Birp 
ham in 19Co, acting in conjunction with the Worshipful Com ’ 
of Plumbers in carrying out the national registration of plum 
assembled at the Guildhall, London, November 18, 5 
desire to offer their respectful and hearty congratulatior| 
Sir Lees Knowles, Baronet, M.P., on the mark of royal fa) 
conferred upon him, and to record their high appreciatio , 
the public service rendered by him to the cause of pij 
health by his advocacy in Parliament during the past ten y) 
of the national registration of plumbers, as a necessary lit}; 
the chain of sanitary security, and particularly of his conspic \ 
services as chairman of the Select Committee appointed in 1) 
wherein the necessity for the system was demonstrated Endl 
subject exhaustively dealt with, largely owing to his ability) 
assiduity, as appeared by the Parliamentary report” Sir |le 
Knowles wrote in reply to.express his warmest thanks. 


THE CRITERION RESTAURANT. 


THE Criterion Restaurant, which was first opened to } 
public on November 17, 1873, has been altered and imprc} 
in many respects from time to time. Thus, in 1899, the Is 
Room was reconstructed and, together with the West Rox 
decorated in a new style. A year later the new buffet, wil 
is one of the sights of London, was opened. In pursuance 
this up-to-date policy some important alterations tenc| 
further to the public comfort have just been completed, \\ 
were examined with interest by invited guests on Tues 
The most noteworthy of these changes is the reconstructioi 
the King’s Reom, a handsome apartment 52 feet in length’ 
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ela width, which is approached from the wide staircase structed on the top floor of the establishment. By the additions 
e jain, or Piccadilly, entrance. Special features of this | the Criterion is now equal to the demands of the most fastidious 
> the new oak panelling and the mode of ventilation. | and has become more firmly established as foremost among the 
pielling, which possesses much appropriateness and inte- | institutions of its class, ce 

s rounds the room to the height of 8 teet, and is the work 
s. Howard & Son, percmers Street, Above is some orna- 
tencilled tapestry, having a zigzag 7o/z/ in brown, with : 

npant and flewrs-de-lis. The ceiling 1s covered with MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

jita decorations The lighting is entirely from anumber | THE members of the above Association hold their eleventh 
cic lamps fixed immediately under the ceiling itself, and annual convention at Manchester next September. To mark 
wg a brilliant but not glaring effect. The modern | its importance, and provide funds for the equipment of the new 
my which the King’s Room is ventilated is due to the | school of decorative painting and the educational work of the 
4n of Dr. Glover Lyon. The air is filtered through | Association, they intend holding an important exhibition of 
‘00! and is thus freed from fog microbes and all solid decorative and applied arts, processes and manufactures. For 
wes. It is then ozonised so that gaseous impurities are this purpose they have secured the St. James’s Hall, Oxford 
od and the air vitalised. The air passes through a | Street, where the immense area will enable them to do justice 
ean 54 inches high and then to an electricheater. This | to the project which they have in hand. : 

ers 6 feet high by 4 feet broad and 18 feet in depth. | | The exhibition will include furniture, carpets, hangings, 
ere sixty heat-radiators contained in it, absorbing a | furnished rooms, wall-papers, relief materials, paints, colours 
sequal to 6,0co candle-power of light. The advantages and varnishes, water-paints, tiles, pottery, sanitary appliances, 
ieneans of heating are :—(1) The small space required ; | \c., stained glass, &c. An important section of the exhibition 
its have not to be brought through the building ; (3) no | will be devoted to “ Processes,” where various handicrafts will 
@ boiler, or labour, is required ; and (4) perfect control | be seen in actual operation—a never-failing source of interest 
sjained over the temperature of the air. There are five | to the public. Good music will be brought to the aid of the- 
hi controlling various numbers of radiators, so that the sister arts, and the exhibition will have attractions to the 
hal of the air can be regulated to within 2 degs. Fahr. | general public equally with those more directly concerned. 


jvallation was planned and carried out under the super- | The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., has consented to 
nf Dr. Lyon and Messrs. Shone & Ault. become patron of the exhibition. All particulars may be ob- . 
Vin afew feet of the King’s Room is the Edinburgh | tained from the registered offices of the Association, 26 Oxford. - 
mfor use as an ante-room to the larger apartment. | Road, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

jig the Edinburgh are the Chapter Room and its ante- 


. These three rooms are ev suife, and can be used 


i} or separately. They have all been newly panelled : 
kknd fitted with the latest designs in electric lighting. LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 


see Room and its ante-room—the former of which is | THE following letter has appeared in the /r7s/ Tze :— 

long by 163 in width—sre especially useful, not only I read with much interest the report of Mr. Synnott’s- 
iners, but for functions in the daytime, as they both face | paper before the Statistical Society on this subject. I do not 
y Street. The well-known Prince’s Room has also been | think that his suggestion that existing cottages should be pur- 
Isnely redecorated. In connection with the latter and | chased and repaired is at all a wise one. The farmer is pro- 
t) Edinburgh and Chapter Rooms it should be mentioned | bably making Is. per week out of the existing hovel, and would 
petically private access can be obtained to them by | expect not less than 50/7. for it. Jt would need new doors, new 
aif the covered entrance from Jermyn Street. There is | windows, new floors and a new roof, and all that is left is the 
ssiger lift on both sides of the Criterion to all floors. It | old walls, made of small stones without any damp course, 
, further noted that a new kitchen, which combines | and quite unfit to carry a slated roof Besides, a Board of 
, :anliness and ventilation in perfection, has been con- ! Guardians can give a contract for the erection of a cottage and 
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compare the cost with others, but it 
contract for repairs 

Again, the aspect is of much more importance than is 
generally considered. The house should face the south, even 
if the gable be turned to the road in order to secure this. We 
consider ourselves more civilised than the Chinese, yet in North 
China, where fuel is dear, they-have sense enough to face all 
houses to tne south, and one side of a street is simply a dead 
wall, They say, “The heat of the sun costs nothing.” 

The windows should be very much larger than are being 
put into the recently-built cottages, and all should have sashes 
hung on pulleys. These are the only windows that can be 
opened more or less in all weathers. The great foes of health 
are want of cleanliness and want of fresh air. Darkness and 
dirt are inseparable, whereas sunshine not only reveals but 
purifies. Unless the inmates are encouraged to open their 
windows by making this easy to do the “ model ” cottages, with 
tight-fitting doors and windows, will be less healthy than the 
old ones, which let in air everywhere. 

I have put a ventilator of my own construction in the 
roofs of all the cottages which our firm has recently built and 
in a large national school. The results are admirable, as there 
is no draught even in the most stormy weather. Besides it 
cannot be closed, at least not without much trouble. It is 
simply an inverted “V-shaped opening through the ceiling 
made of wood, with an opening 13 inches wide above and 
6 inches below and 5 or 6 feet long. This is equa! toa hole 
Io inches square, but no draught is felt from it, on the same 
principle that if a cone-shaped funnel of paper be tied to the 
nozzle of the bellows hardly any draught can be made with it. 
If a whitewashed board be nailed above the opening separated 
I inch from it so as to shut out the view of the slates, the result 
is not unsightly. 

Each house should be built by itself ; the windows can then 
all face to the south, the east, or the west, so that all rooms 
‘can get sun at some time of the day, the kitchen of course 
facing south. The saving in building two cottages together is 
very small when the cost of separating the back yards is taken 
into account, and from experience I know how much ill-will 
-often comes from disputes between the children or from trespass 
‘of fowls. 

I should like to see fruit trees growing all round each 
cottage. Where there are two together this would be more 
than likely to cause trouble, for if any were stolen the neignbour 
would probably be blamed. 


is impossible to check a 


The suggestion that model plans should be 
Local Government Board is an excellent one. wish | 
“enthuse” the architect-with a love of sunshine and f; 
Cottages that were really models in this respect would \ 
taste of our people in that direction, and do much to | 
the stigma that while every civilised country in the | 
rapidly reducing its death-rate from consumption, in Ij) 
as steadily increases.—Yours, &c, ROBERT Byh 

Honorary Secretary of National Ascociation for 

Prevention of Consumption, Ulster Branch, 


LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


A SPECIAL court of governors of this Institution was | 
the hospital, City Road. The meeting had been conve) 
the purpose of receiving a report from the comm: 
management recommending that the old portion | 
hospital be pulled down and a new building erecte| 
committee stated that the construction by the Great Ni 
and City Railway Company of a tube railway in close pri 
to the hospital buildings had caused’ serious damage 
foundations and structure. The damage was so consi: 
that the committee, acting upon the advice of experts, | 
a claim for compensation against the railway company, , 
protracted negotiation and litigation the railway ci\ 
admitted their liability, and in September last the mai} 
settled by the company paying the sum of 3,000/, 
became the duty of the committee to obtain tenders | 
restoration of the old buildings, in doing which they tc 
opportunity of including certain alterations and improv} 
that had become necessary. The lowest tender sent i| 
ever, for the work amounted to so much more than ¢) 
the committee were advised to accept from the 
company that the question arose as to whether the tir 
not arrived at which it would be more prudent enti] 
rebuild the old portions of the hospital rather than A 
considerable sum in partial restorations and attempt 
provements of a building which, in the opinion of the n\ 
staff, had been found for some time past inadequate| 
report mentioned that the buildings had been erected fa\ 
130 years, and that not only were the ventilating | 

arrangements obsolete, but a considerable part of tl 
stood on the ground, without any cellars or arche 
committee was appointed, and, kaving considered the 
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»nended the management to invite the governors to 
hise the expenditure of funds to an amount not exceeding 
47, in the rebuilding of the old portions of the hospital. 
), Berry asked if the committee had made sure of their 
jy on the present site. Dr. Langton said that the ground 
ld from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and was subject to 
of 5d/. a year and a “ fine” of 50/. every 14 years. So 
#3 they remained on the site St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
inot turn them of. Mr. H. C. Gosness moved the 
ong resolution :—“ That the trustees be authorised to sell 
“ick forming part of the invested capital not exceeding 
7, to be applied towards the cost of the new building.” 
ig vas seconded by Mr. F. G. Ivey and carried unani- 
uly. 


FYAL EDINBURGH HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, 
Wiesday last H R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyil) 
1 the new out-patient department of the Royal Edinburgh 
sal for Sick Children. The new dispensary, which is 
gd to the west of the hospital and has its main elevation 
Svan Place, differs architecturally from the hospital in 
t that it is built of yellow freestone instead of red sand- 
n) No attempt has been made at ambitious architectural 
yjent of the design, which IS a severe expression of 
qssance with pillars and cornices of the Ionic order. It 
| o-storey building, about 103 feet long by 43 broad. All 
tients enter by a gateway at the south end of the build- 
Wfo the right is a covered verandah for perambulators 
jie like in wet weather. From the entrance hall there 
jmout three isolation rooms, where any children who are 
pited of infectious or contagious disease will be placed 
iJhey can be seen by the doctor. Medical patients are 
di on the ground floor. Those requiring surgical, 
Wilmic or electric treatment will be taken upstairs. The 
| waitiug-room is a large apartment—+36 feet by 38 feet 
gible of seating over a hundred persons. From it patients 
iss in turn into the dressing-room, where the children 
Ife stripped in readiness to be taken to the physician, 
p\consulting-room is beyond. The doctor’s room is large 
Jiry and is flooded with light. To it there is a special 
rice from Sylvan Place for the staff, and. on the other side 
})or leading into the hospital grounds, by which patients 


who require indoor treatment will be taken to the main build- 
ing. From the dressing-room the prescriptions are handed 
into the dispensary, which is fitted with all facilities for rapid 
and convenient working. ‘ 

Upstairs the rooms on the south front are devoted to 
ophthalmic and electric treatment. These apartments include, 
besides waiting accommodation, a dark room with special 
apparatus for eye-testing, and an electric bath-room. Occupy- 
ing a central position on the same fioor is the laboratory fot 
the experimental work of the staff, and adjacent is a photo- 
graphic dark room, which will prove specially valuable in view 
of the large amount of Réntgen-ray work which is to be done. 
The north end of the flat is occupied by the surgical depart- 
ment, which includes a large waiting-room, a consulting-room, 
a chloroform-room, an operating theatre, a room where the 
little patients will lie in cots until they recover from the effects 
of the anzesthetic, a store for splints and bandages, and a 
“new-case” room. Though only minor operations will be 
performed—the more serious cases being admitted to hospital — 
the theatre is splendidly equipped with sterilising apparatus, 
baths, &c., and is beautifully lighted Sy windows both in the 
vertical wall and in the sloping roof. 

No special effort has been made at internal embellishment. 
The whole attention of the architects (Messrs. Peddie & Wash- 
ington Browne), in consultation with the directors and. the 
staff, has been directed to securing its equipment in a thoroughly 
complete and up-to-date manner, combined with ease in main- 
taining freshness and cleanliness. The floors consist of con- 
crete finished with cement, and in some cases overlaid with 
linoleum for warmth. The walls are tiled to a height of about 
7 feet from the floor, and all corners at floors and ceilings 
alike are rounded, so that there are no nooks where dust can 
accumulate. The fioors have“ scuppers”’ so that they can be 
flushed and the walls hosed. All pipes are kept clear of the 
wall in order that they may be dusted and washed and no 
lurking-place be afforded for dust. The premises are heated 
throughout by steam in pipes on the low-pressure system, and 
ventilation is aided by electrically driven fans for extracting 
vitiated air. All sinks and slabs are made of enamelled metal, 
and the shelves are sheets of plate-glass resting on metal 
supports. A feature of all the rooms is the flood of light which 
pours in through the large windows. Electric light is also 
provided in abundance, and there are special lamps for surgical 
and medical purposes. Altogether the dispensary as now 
enlarged and improved will be an even more valuable adjunct 
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to the hospital than it has been in the past. _ It will enable the | and water authorities on the prevention of waste fi 
staff to overtake a still larger volume of work, and with even | domestic use, remarking on the important bearing phil 
more efficiency. Its total cost has been about 6,000/. work on that subject as well as in connsction with sanit 

An interesting lecture was delivered by Mr. Wme 
architect, on “Early Plumbers and Plumbing,” an 
by lantern-slides, “a 


AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. : 


THE autumn meeting of the members of the Hants, Wilts and The District Council. for the National Registra) 
Dorset branch of the Auctioneers’ Institute was held recently | Plumbers for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 1 
at Eastleigh. The chairman of the branch (Mr. J. T. Woolley, | 2-nual meeting on the 4th inst. The chair was tat 
Salisbury) presided at the luncheon, and was supported by Alderman Dakin, who was supported by Dr, Newm 
Mr. J. H. Townsend Green (president of the Auctioneers’ other gentlemen, ei i 
Institute), Mr. Rowland Peck (past president and member of The Chairman referred to the excellent work done 
the Council), Messrs. T. Llewellyn Puttick (Gosport), W. E, | Movement, and urged all plumbers to associate ther 
Moory (Christchurch), R. L. Badcock (Lymington), Samuel C, | With it. He said that often veritable death traps were | 
Gale (Lee-on-Solent), E. A. Scammell (Eastleigh), Edwin Fear | by bad plumbing. Dr. Newman said that the health 
(Winchester), Percy Shenton (Winchester), E. H. Cooper, hon. | Community was at the mercy of the plumber, He refe> 
treasurer (Portsmouth), John H. Drewitt (Fareham), James | the admirable plumbing classes at the Technical In| 
Clark (Portsmouth), and A. Godwin Pratt, hon. secretary | He hoped the time was not far distant when all who t | 
(Bournemouth). The Chairman proposed “ Prosperity to the | the plumbing trade should be required to ny 


Auctioneers’ Institute,” and spoke in cordial terms of the efforts | efficient as to carry out their work satisfactorily, and in | 
of the Council to promote the interests of the profession and to | W4y as to insure due attention being paid to sanitation a 
raise the status of the auctioneer. Mr. W. Rowland Peck | general conditions of health. : REDS 
replied. Mr. W. E, Moory (Christchurch) contributed a paper The annual dinner was held on the evening of eet 
entitled “ Valuation: its Objects, Principles and Responsi- | at the Oxford Arms hotel, Norwich, under the chairman 
bilities,” in which reference was made to the disabilities under | the president, Mr. W. H. Dakin. Mr. A. E. Collins, i 
various Acts of Pailiament from which the profession suffered ; | ™itting ‘' Success to the Registration Movement,” said t| 
the divergent scales of fees in different districts ; the principles | his opinion, registration of plumbers ought to be mad: 
governing real estate, transfer, mortgage, estate duty, valua- | Pulsory, a thing which would insure plumbing being pr) 
tions, &c. Mr. Moory called attention to the anomaly that | dome. A trade whose work had such a great effect « 
persons, oftentimes without any previous training, were enabled | health of the public required to be registered for th} 
to pose as valuers merely by payment of 2/. for a license. A | tection of the public. During recent years an extraor 
discussion followed. improvement had taken place in plumbing work carried 
Norwich. He believed registration, together with the wi 
the Technical Institute, was responsible for that, and po 

the latter in a greater degree than the former Mr, 
THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. King, in replying to the toast, said that Norwich stoo 
DR. MATTHEW Hay, medical officer of health, presided at the high in respect to its number of registered plumbers,’ 
annual meeting of the Aberdeen District Council for the | G. H. Morse gave the toast of “The President and D} 
National Registration of Plumbers, which took place on the Council,” and Mr. Dakin and Mr. Claude King respc 
4th inst, at the Robert Gordon College, Aberdeen. Mr. C. Mase proposed ‘‘The Health of the Visitors,’ 
In submitting the report of the past year’s work Dr. Hay | associated with it the names of Mr. E. T, Boardmar 
referred to the satisfactory work of the plumbing classes held | Dr. Newman. The rema‘ning toast was that of “ The Ope 
at the Robert Gordon College. He also referred to the con- Plumbers,” proposed by the Chairman, and replied to b 
ference of representatives of the Plumbers’ Company, architects ! Murrell. ames: 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


s ening meeting of the local section of the Institution of 
al Engineers was held on the 3rd inst. in the Physics 
, of the University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
rewas a good attendance, amongst those present being 
grris (local secretary) and Mr. Henry Lea (retiring 
in). q 

Se eomyiencement of the meeting Dr. Sumpner pro- 
4 vote of thanks to the retiring chairman (Mr. Henry 
jind added that Mr. Lea, with Mr. Vaudrey and Dr. 
; had been primarily responsible for the inception of that 
jing technical body three years ago. 

Brown, of W alsall, seconded, and Mr. Lea then vacated 
fir in favour of Mr. \V audrey. 

r the customary expression of thanks for the honour 
:d upon him, the new Chairman went on to say that he 
that the time would very soon arrive when all the 
ring societies of the town and district would be brought 
(rand meet at some common centre, Proceeding, he 
-jrmingham and the district had been the home of | 
ring work for over a century, and rendered famous by 
avurs of Bolton & Watt at Soho. The first practical 
jtof the use of electrical energy were to be found in the | 
yplating works of Elkington’s and the existence in the 
jad district of machine manufacturers and trained work- | 
id undoubtedly been a great help in developing electrical 

-| At the present time in Wolverhampton, Stafford, 
b Walsall and Birmingham there were many works 
gi m the manufacture of electrical machinery, and 
jportance of these and the immense variety of allied 
eto the city could hardly be over-estimated. The 
yint he emphasised was that we were being continually 
jat we were being beaten on our own ground by the 
sjiechnically educated German or American, but that 
lapplied to electrical enterprise. When electricity, as a 
nfirst of illumination and later as a source of power, 
n ayailable, the trammels that were found here did not 
America: Most of our large cities owned and worked 
‘/m gas systems, and could not but look with a certain 
a) of suspicion and disfavour on anything which would 
la: or modify the success of their own enterprise. The | 
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:)marks applied to power and traction, for before we had 
§| itin this country hundreds of miles of electric tram- | 
yere laid and working successfully: in America.) The | 


25° 


reason of the great development by the Geimans and the Swiss 
had been in part due to such natural advantages as the water- 
power available in those countries. But we were now making 
up for lost time, and making plants which were at one time 
entirely manufactured in Belgium and the United States. 
Standardisation was the next subject of comment, and he 
emphasised strongly the importance of manufacturers turning 
out thoroughly tried work. The engineering section of the 
University when completed should place at the disposal of 
engineers means of investigating and testing problems not 
teadily solvable except. in the laboratory. The use of 
electricity for tramway and railway purposes led the lecturer to 
express his views that the tramway problem in Birmingham was 
not yet properly solved. The system must be completed with- 
full regard to the outlying districts, and for a radius of ten 
miles it should certainly be possible to travel without changing 
cars. The great branch of enterprise to be shortly opened up- 
was the conversion of railways to electrical working, and there 
appeared to be no economic difficulty in working lines up to 
fifty or sixty miles long. Of importance at the present time 
was the need of an exact knowledge of the amount of power 
required in the district. There were vague statements to the 
effect that some 30,000 or 40,003 horse-power was required. 
The figures should be thoroughly investigated 

Professor Threlfall moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which Mr. Brown, of Walsall, seconded, observing that to his 
knowledge there were large works in the locality who were 
paying not twice or three times too much for their power, but 
actually ten times as much as they should do, 


NEW TOWN HALL, CHELTENHAM. 


THE new town hall which has been erected by Cheltenham’s 
Town Council was formally inaugurated on Saturday last by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. For the erection of this handsome 
edifice the Local Government Board sanctioned the borrowing 
of 35,coo/., and the Corporation selected as a site a portion of 
the Winter Garden enclosure, on the north-east of the big 
glass structure on the Promenade. Mr. F. W. Waller, of 
Gloucester, designed the building, and the chief contract was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of Chelten- 
ham and Tewkesbury. 

The new town hall, in general design, is Classic, freely 
treated. An imposing facade, beautifully carved, meets the 
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gaze as the visitor turns out of the Promenade at the New Club 
corner, and a projecting carriage porch in the centre helps to 
relieve the massiveness of the exterior from severity. Here, on 
the north side of the building, is the. main entrance, which 
gives access to the crush-hall, the dimensions of which are 
40 feet by 20 feet. The floor of this hall is of marble mosaic, 
with borders of floral pattern; the ceiling is panelled and 
painted in cream and white, with circular decorations, and the 
semi-arches of the wall provide alcoves, also effectively orna- 
mented. At either end of the entrance hall is an octagonal: 
shaped hall, measuring 24 feet across; adjoining that on the 


east side is the ladies’ cloak-room, while similar accommoda- i 
? 


tion is provided for gentlemen on the west side, and here also 
is one of the staircases to the galleries which surround the 
great hall or entertaining room. From the octagonal halls the 
main corridors, 92 feet in length and 12 feet wide, run the 
whole length on either side of the great room, and give access 
thereto at several points, as well as to the various other rooms 
mentioned. A series of six arches with spandrels add to the 
effect of the vistas, by dividing the corridors into sections, the flat 
ceilings of which are panelled and provided with square lights 
of muffled plate-glass. 

Coming next to the great hall, which is designed to fulfll 
the double purpose of balls and of concerts and public meet- 
ings, its dimensions are 112 feet in length by 62 feet in width 
and 43 feet in height. It has a lofty and coved ceiling, which 
is panelled, and the room is divided into five arched bays on 
either side, with galleries in the arches and over the corridor 
below, while there is in addition a large gallery at the north 
‘end over the entrance hall. The interior of this, the chief 
room of the building, has been most artistically treated, and, 
with its balconied walls and scagliola columns and. ornamental 
woodworks and tasteful decorations in coloured fibrous plaster, 
presents a charming appearance. At the south end is an 
elegantly designed proscenium and orchestral platform, 31 feet 
across, with organ loft, as yet empty, and at the opposite end 
the front of the gallery is elliptically treated to agree with the 
proscenium. A striking feature in the decoration scheme is 
the scagliola columns, sixteen in number, already mentioned. 
The warm red colouring affords a pleasing contrast to the 
softer tints of the walls, and the fluted columns, whatever may 
be said against them on other scores—for they are merely an 
umitation of marble—they certainly add dignity and impres- 
siveness to a hall of noble proportions. The balconies, five 
on either side of the hall, are elegantly rounded quadrants 


| ORN 


gives variety to the bays of the frieze, Me 


&e., are richly treated with scroll, fl 


‘ 


and is in the Renaissance style, 
not the least delightful feature being the three cap 
are clustered above the balconies, with a backg 


gold, and with their leaves picked out in gilt As to 1 
the great hall, it is obtained both from the ceiling an/f 


circular-headed windows and bulls’-eyes in the gallery 
é constructed’ thre} 
of the best maple (33 inches by 12 inch), carried on rollt’s 
joists with patent springs. It is estimated the hall w 
from 1,200 to 1,500 people. | 
Subsidiary halls are the large drawing-room, By ‘at 
27 feet, the ceiling of which is curved, and the main ribs\f 
divisions carried on marble columns ; the lesser drawing o 
26 feet by 16 feet 6 inches ; the card-room, with lavatc, 
joining, 26 feet by 16 feet 6 inches; the smoking-room, > 
by 16 feet ; the supper-room, some 55 feet square, the ‘ 
being carried on marble columns ; and a room for light 1 
ments, 37 feet by 37 feet ; while ample kitchen Gena ty 
is given beneath. ; 
It is only necessary to add that much care hah 
bestowed on the heating and ventilation, and that, for af 
illumination, the building is wired throughout for the ic 
light. 
———SSEEaeee 
A VOLUNTEER drill-hall, erected at a cost of 1,10c 
been opened at Nuneaton. | 
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ZRYONE who is even remotely connected with build. 
jr must have a feeling of relief at the escape of the 
(ren from the effects of the fire at Sandringham on 
irsday, the roth inst. There have been many casualties 
pn time to time which can be ascribed to building 
sjrations, but one which might be appalling was provi- 
ditially escaped. The moral of the case however remains. 

e the majority of accidents which have occurred in 

fish buildings of late years, it evidently arose from the 

lessness of a workman. There is no use in concealing 

fact that our building operatives are deteriorating. 
netimes the men employed are little more than appren- 
fi(s, and are wanting in experience. That is mainly owing 
the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Tf. modern workman also satisfies himself that the 
eonsibility for his work rests with somebody else, and 
win what he does is not always visible to the eyes of 
atts, he has no scruple in leaving it in a worthless or 
dzerous state. At Sandringham alterations had to be 
fisted while the house was occupied. In making 
grision for a new fireplace it was necessary to remove a 
of a joist. The instructions were disobeyed ; the joist 
w left and. caught fire through the ignition of felt and 
wish. The fire thus commenced, which mercifully had 
ic fatal consequences. No architect or builder was 
mzed on reading the report of the circumstances, for, 
intunately, the apprehensions of concealed dangers are 
a uncommon. We do not suppose that workmen 
omit errors culpably, although cases of the kind are 
ac ; but their negligence has become so general an 
wit is impossible to put any limit to the consequences. 


_ [HE position of Trier or Tréves, in a valley of the Alps, 
nwith the Moselle running by it, must have attracted the 
Xian emperors who were compelled to visit that part of 
iuype in the course of the contest in Rhenish Gaul. They 
ice of it a residence, and in that way it was a seat of 
mire. In the amphitheatre there is no doubt the Roman 
‘and civilians enjoyed the destruction of Frankish 
cle by wild beasts. As a consequence of the occupa- 
iothere is a variety of Roman remains. Besides the 
maitheatre, the basilica, which is now a church, the 
rf gate known as the Porta Nigra and other works, 
ite the greatness of the place. The discovery in the 
ose of carrying out the works in connection with the 
ail of a large piece of mosaic in the Constantine Platz 
ninear the basilica is suggestive of the importance of the 
ritehouses which were in Roman Trier. The subjects 
ed appear to be ATHENE and the Muses. The style of 
is excellent, and the pavement is arranged in geo- 
eical divisions, which form a framing for the figures and 
%s. It is remarkable that another mosaic pavement 
ua some twenty years ago, and now in the Trier 
tum, is also suggestive of similar treatment, for it 
Miins figures of muses, philosophers and poets. Un- 
Winately a large part of the mosaic must have been long 
Glestroyed. But sufficient remains to testify to the 
Hc Importance of Trier. 


HE exhibition in the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, of which 
3. A. Fawkes was promoter and honorary secretary, 
as50 successful we may assume it will be the first of a 
mM. Enough was visible to give confidence to the 
3 people of their competence to take part in the efforts 
vo€ing made to elevate English manufactures through 
uition in art and technical knowledge. Mr. FAWKES 
sin exhibitor, and his doorway and section of room, 
4g application of enriched joinery and mouldings, 
“mantels and overmantels, exemplified a class of work 


tit has made Chelmsford a familiar name in most parts 
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| rated leather, stencilling, production of woodcuts and 
colour prints, painted decoration, poker work, art needle- 
work and lace, the whole forming a. variety of production 
which must have amazed the majority of the older visitors. 
A school which has proved itself to be so extraordinarily 
successful merits generous support. 


THE removal 0? sand is not now regarded with favour 
in the suburbs of London, and we suppose there is a 
similar prejudice in the neighbourhood of -all large towns. 
Some people, in the interest of sanitation, would prevent: 
the removal, for should the land from whence it is taken’ 
ever be adopted as building sites, what substance is to fill: 
the void? A case came again before the Chancery Divi 
sion on Tuesday which suggests that the removal may be’ 
attended with serious consequences ‘to the conveyers. 
Messrs. WHEATLEY & Co. owned ‘land at the end of 
Hartington Road, Chiswick. In taking away the sand by 
means of traction engines and trucks, the road was cut up, 
and the owners of the houses along it brought an action 
through the Attorney-General against the defendants, which 
was heard in July. The defendants undertook to repair the 
road to the satisfaction of the local surveyor. As the work 
was not done in October application was made to commit 
the directors for breach of their undertaking, and in the 
alternative to obtain an order to have the road made up 
within three months. The defendants pleaded that 1,500/. 
would be required to carry out: the surveyor’s’ plan, while 
when entering into the agreement they imagined the cost 
would not be more than 800/., of which they were willing 
to contribute 500/. They further said they were unable to 
find the money. They sought that the order should be 
changed into sequestration of property rather than com- 
mittal of directors for breach of undertaking. Mr. Justice 
Joyce made an order that the work should be executed 
within three months. . He refused the application for com- 
mittal, but gave a warning that this would be without 
prejudice to any application that might be made against 
the directors in case the company did not carry out the 
order. From this it will be seen that injury to public 
roads may have consequences which are not always 
foreseen. 


THE Local Government Board have a difficult task in 
dealing with proposals by local authorities for the erection. 
of workmen’s houses. The tendency at the, present time 


is to make them of a costlier character in proportion to the 
rent to be charged than would be attempted by speculators ’ 
who sought only from 3 to 4 per cent. on the outlay. , The- 
Brighton Town Council some months ago submitted plans 
for dwellings to be erected on the Spa Street area. In 
September a letter was received from the Local Government 
Board stating that ‘‘ with regard to the proposed. self-con- 
tained houses, they are too ambitious in character and 
design for persons of.the labouring class,.and the, Board 
feel that upon the information before them they could not 
properly sanction a loan in respect of these houses as pro- 
viding accommodation for persons of the working classes.” 
It was pointed out in reply that the houses were not exactly 
for persons displaced by clearances, who would be. accom- 
modated elsewhere, but for houses which, from their 
position in a central part of the town, required to be of a 
better character than the ordinary class. | After much 
deliberation the borough surveyor has prepared amended | 
plans for thirty terrace houses, each with a frontage of | 
16 feet 6, inches, and containing parlour, living-room, 
scullery and usual offices on ground floor, and three bed- , 
rooms upstairs, at a total cost of 459/. per house. . Originally 
it was proposed to repay the cost .in forty years, but local 
authorities now usually seek to obtain a longer period before 
the debt is cleared. The sum of 459/. borrowed for sixty 
years would require for repayment of principal and interest 
per annum at 4 per cent. 18/7. 7s. 2d. ; If, let at tos. 6d.a 


gland. The model of the new Westminster Cathedral 
‘xhibited in public for the first time. The students of 
©ocal art school exemplified carpet and rug weaving, 
“rinding, glazed tile making, china painting, pottery 
Stig, Stained glass, metal repoussé, pierced metal, 
*elling, inlay and intarsia, gesso, embossed and deco- 


W 
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week, the house would produce 27/.. 6s. per annum; and 
after one-third had been deducted for outgoings on value 
of house and land, there would remain 18/. 4s. It will be 
observed that the returns are calculated on_a liberal basis, 
for it is assumed the houses would not be empty or stand 
in much need of repair. 


IN| CHURCHES. 
LETTER appeared from the Bishop of SaLisBuRY 
on Monday, in which his lordship said :—“ A 
certain parish in this diocese has a very generous, diligent 
and much-respected incumbent. Certain of the parishioners 
desired to mark their sense of his merits, and to co-operate 
with his efforts, by adorning the church with a stained-glass 


MEMORIALS 


window. To this, after inquiry, I gave my consent. But 
when it came to a request to put up near it a laudatory 
inscription referring to the incumbent, I entirely declined 
to permit that addition. My principle is that to praise any 
man before his death is always dangerous, but to do so in 
an inscription set up as part of the fabric of the House of 
Gop is inadmissible. However eminent a man may be for 
piety or virtue, he may fail before the end.” Gratitude is 
so rare a virtue it deserves to be recognised, although an 
occasional departure from precedent is involved. Besides, 
an inscription in or about a stained-glass window usually 
carries a date, and if a clergyman should fail subsequently, 
it would show that at one time he stood high with his 
parishioners. Would anyone now object to a window with a 
laudatory inscription, if it had been erected at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, at the time JoHN Henry NeEwmavy, the vicar, was 
delivering his famous sermons? It is often prudent to 
make allowances for the weakness of human nature. The 
sight of the inscription to which the Bishop of SALISBURY 
objected might be an incentive to the incumbent to 
endeavour to guard himself against a failure. The shrewd 
Vicar of WAKEFIELD composed an epitaph for Mrs. PRIMROSE 
and having got a fair copy in an elegant frame placed 
it over the chimneypiece. He tells us how “‘ it admonished 
my wife of her duty to me and my fidelity to her; it 
inspired her with a passion for fame, and constantly put 
her in mind of her end.” There is perhaps more gratifica- 
tion in a record of that kind, especially when placed before 
the eyes of living people, than the one sanctioned by his 
lordship, and which has been set up, but which ‘‘ makes no 
mention of the incumbent.” 

A great many critics, including some architects, would 
go beyond his lordship, and would condemn all manner of 
inscriptions in churches, whether they relate to the living or 
the dead. A church, it can be argued, is not a place for 
commemorating people, and laudatory epitaphs, if they are 
noticed, which rarely happens, only serve to distract the 
attention of a congregation which should be concentrated 
on matters of a different kind. The abuses of monuments 
and monumental inscriptions have been often discussed 
and ridiculed, and indeed it now requires some courage to 
undertake the expense of engraving the praises of defunct 
people either in marble or in brass. 

The philosophy of the subject may be very clear, and 
reason may say there is extremely little utility in seeking 
renown by the lapidary art. But the weakness of human 
nature should also be considered. ‘There is no doubt that 
in all ages men have endeavoured to obtrude not merely 
their names but their virtues on posterity. Relatives have 
also endeavoured to make out that they belonged to a 
family who were worthy of affection. As Sir THomas 
Browne said :—‘ Who cares to subsist like H1ppocRATES’s 


patients, or ACHILLEs’s horses in Homer, under naked | 


nominations, without deserts and noble acts, which are the 


balsam of our memories, the entelechia and soul of our | 
To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an_ 


substances ? 
infamous history.” The history of Christianity exemplifies 
not only a desire to be remembered, but willingness on the 
part of ecclesiastical authorities to gratify it. The cata- 
combs abound in inscriptions relating to early Christians, 
and the study of them in the endeavour to identify the 
persons named now forms an important section of archze- 
ology. There are monuments in churches of all ages, and 
some of the most successful efforts of Medizeval artists are 
memorials of ecclesiastics and laymen. The inscriptions 
on them are sometimes undeciphberable. It cannot be 
asserted that they were always laudatory, but it would be 
difficult to find many examples like that nameless slab in 
Worcester Cathedral which bears the one word “ Miser 
rimus.” A monumental mason would probably be unable 


to engrave lines which recorded that the remains beneath’ 


the stone were those of an ordinary sinner. 


The illustrations which we have been giving of the 
English cathedrals show how often the prelates on coming 


emotions. 


the lady chapel. Bishop GRANDISSON restored 
of St. Radegund fox a like purpose. Bishop Brongseo 
selected the St. Gabriel chapel, and Bishop Orpg, 
St. Saviour’s chapel. Bishop BRUERE’s tomb was 
middle of the choir at one time. Powerful layme 
also able to obtain possession of. positions in churie 
which they desired, although all laws of fitness and uy, 
might have'to be set aside. Our readers will remembe}, 
long litigation which arose out of the construction 
wall by which «he chancel of the parish church at 1 
became a distinct structure. It was believed by arche 0 
gists that the walling’ was illegal, but the courts of law {\j 
an opposite view. In the chancel. were tombs of , 
NorFoLk family, and they were considered to be eyidis 
that the place was appropriated for private use, and) 
representitive of the family was therefore allowed to 44 
the building as a private chapel. This case by itse j 
enough to reveal how important in an historical and 1, 
sense is the subject of monuments in churches. Hec} 
astical authorities should consequently be careful in t}j 
manner of dealing with it, for it is not one to be determi: 
by the notions of good taste or of fitness which belonjt 
any individual. Ber | 
To an age like our own, in which nervous people abord 
it may seem strange that in Medieval or earlier tie 
people adopted such a matter-of fact treatment of mcu 
ments during their lifetime. Masons who produce 4 
kind of -work are aware that even at the present day 1 
and women are to be found in England who have \ 
tombstones prepared, and sometimes more than onti 
order to anticipate posterity and read their own prai(s 


‘It should also be remembered there is little or nothin} 


cause a shock in arrangements of the kind, and that 1: 
especially so among the Medizvalists. Architecture is a1r 
exalted art, but none is so limited in appealing to \ 
A sense of grandeur could be excited by s}t 


ST 


and as the figures of prelates, -ecclesiastics, kmights i 
other people were of determined forms, it was not poss| 
for a sculptor to perform any feat that would excite teri 
Occasionally a man who was ambitious about teaching 1 
rustic moralists to die might have himself represented ag 
écorché, or asa skeleton. But the common sense of the ‘ 
was opposed to such efforts, and figures of stereoty' 
kinds were wisely preferred. It was not thought advise 
that death should be made ridiculous. (aaa | 
BROWNING, who knew more concerning art than all 1 
other English poets combined, has in a mocking 8 
profound manner suggested the spirit in which monum«t 
were regarded at a time when art was supreme + 
dying bishop relates how he fought to save a special nix 
in a Roman church, and, although ke failed, the site 
obtained was not cramped. There were to be fl 
columns on each side of him, and one at his feet, allo 
peach-blossom marble, rosy and flawless. Hetells how he ( 
concealed under rotten fig-leaves in one of his vineyar( 
lump of lapis-lazuli “big as a Jew’s head cut off at i 
nape,” which was to be poised between his knees. | 
slab was to be black basalt in order to give effect tol 
relief in bronze placed under it There was to be « 
common travertine employed in the masonry, but Jas? 
alone, and:his regret was that he could not use his bath, wt! 
was hewn out of a single block “pure green as a pistit 
nut.” ‘This and much more was to be provided by : 
heirs. It may seem now unbecoming fora bishop tare 
possessed by such vanity in his last hours, but we shot 
remember that in the sixteenth century art accompa 
Italians from the cradle to the grave, and, as It © 
inseparable’ from life, it was likely to abide with the Ronf 
prelate in his parting hours. It is possible that the bish? 
with all his admiration for beautiful things, was aS orthow 
as was necessary ae 
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| It may be incomprehensible to’ us how in Italy they 
‘ould contrive to rob death or its representations ‘of many 
f the terrors supposed to belong to it in northern countries. 
‘ut it was an old practice. The Etruscan artists were 
depts in the use of “ properties that terrified; but the 
‘ra cotta sarcophagus in the British Museum, which is 
Inly one of a numerous class, on which a man and woman 
re shown enjoying themselves and playing a game, is 
yidence that they could believe the comedy of life did not 
ad with the tomb. — netent 

Ecclesiologists have from time to timé endeavoured to 
form the character of monumental memorials, and those 
‘esigned by some modern Gothic architects cannot be 
jndemned as out of place in a church. But however 
_uiet may be the form, it is not always possible to restrain 
ye writer of inscriptions. It seems absurd to have it 
scribed on the monument of a bishop in Salisbury 
athedral, “De nobilibus primordia duxit principibus, 
‘ropeque tibi gemma reluxit,” especially when there can be 
) identification of who his lordship was. But the Salisbury 
‘elate was not the only one who sought notice for other 
‘aalities besides episcopal virtues. On that account we 
Imit it would have been advantageous if a stricter censor 
‘tip had been exercised. What is said about ordinary 
“onuments is applicable to some extent to’ stained-glass 
emorials. But when parishioners are willing to acknow- 
‘dge their obligations to an incumbent the character of 
‘e inscription is altered from those which are read with 
cwision. The great defect of all the fulsome phrases 
‘und on memorials is that we are ignorant of the authority 
‘hich certifies so many virtues. We can easily imagine 
‘em to be paid for by the letter, in the same way as the 
igraver’s work. But when -parishioners testify to benefits 
ceived, it is only an excess of scrupulousness which would 
*mdemn their expression and in that way turn a pastor’s 
ork into one of ordinary servitude for wages. 
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THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITY. 
‘( MODERN reader cannot but consider it to be 
\ incredible that so simple-minded a student as JOHN 
vow, the London tailor, and author of “The Survey of 
ndon,” should have been reported to the Council of 
‘IZABETH as a suspicious person possessing many 
*“.ogerous and superstitious books. On the information of 
‘3 own brother he was a second time accused before an 
ieee commission. It is possible that the danger 
curred by Stow arose from his humble position. In the 
ign of Exizaseru popular education was very limited, ‘and 
‘icould hardly be supposed that a tailor would investigate 
étiquity and other subjects to which no profit was 
‘parently attached, unless he was inspired by ulterior 
Dtives. For people of a different class such studies were 
Ivful. Archbishop Parker in 1572 foundeda Society of 
atiquaries. He realised the importance of the manu- 
“ipts which were likely to be destroyed owing to the 
solution of the monasteries, and there were meetings at 
Vich topics were discussed. Joun Stow belonged to this 
1 dy. An invitation to him to attend a conference on 
day, November 11, 1598, exists. The question for 
coate was “The Antiquitie, Etimologie and Priviledges of 
tishes in Englande.” The secrecy attached to the pro- 
€:dings is shown by the notification on the document :— 
_ tys desyred that you give not notice hereof to any but 
Ssh as haue the like somons.” The Society appealed ‘for 
aharter of incorporation under the title of “The Academy 
fi the Study of Antiquity and History, founded by Queen 
‘ZaBetH.” It was also proposed to establish a library 
buring Her Majesty’s name. The death of the (Queen put 
aend to the gatherings. 
4 There Was also an Antiquaries’ College, which may have 
ben the Society under another name, possessing members 
"2 used to assemble oncea week. Sir Wautzr RALEIcH 
Sone of them. | After the death of EL1zapETH some years 
©ased before an effort was made to resume antiquarian 
S\dies in ‘England. | Members of both bodies then 
ere to found a new Society, but James I. took a 
judice against the meetings, and as it was dangerous in 
sé Star Chamber days to do anything doubtful, the 


project suddenly came to an end. James was desirous to 
form a college of his own at Chelsea in order to train a 
body of theological controversialists, and some antiquaries 
were attached to it. It is believed by inquirers that 
members of the Society of Antiquaries continued to come 
together in secret, and in that way they resembled ‘the 
astrologists and the freemasons. The Society of Anti- 
quaries now existing commenced to meet in 1707, and the 
minutes date from 1718. ‘The charter was not, however, 
granted until 1751. The Society has therefore a con- 
tinuous history of nearly two centuries, and during that 
period it has rendered important services in nearly all 
branches of archzology, including those which were not 
recognised as part of the science in the eighteenth century. 

There arose a prejudice against the study. An antiquary 
was supposed to “love all things, as Dutchmen do cheese, 
for being mouldy,” and his chamber was regarded as a 
kind of charnel-house. Some years after the granting of 
the charter we find the man who was treated as the 
embodiment of English common sense, Dr. SAMUEI 
JOHNSON, making little of antiquarian researches. Speak- 
ing of the subject as it related to England, he said :—“ All 
that is really known of the ancient state of Britain is con- 
tained in a few pages. We can know no more than what 
the old writers have told us; yet what large books have we 
upon it, the whole of which, excepting such parts as are 
taken from those old writers, is all a dream.” JOHNSON 
could not realise that writings are not the only source of 
historical knowledge. 

The so-called Revival of Learning was mainly exhibited 
by means of books and manuscripts. But it was soon 
found there were records of other kinds which were also 
important. JOHN SELDEN in 1629 gave a description of 
the inscriptions forming part of the Arundel marbles, 
which are now at Oxford. They were chronological, 
but a number of treatises and disquisitions also ap- 
peared in the seventeenth century which likewise related 
to Greek and Roman life. A Dutchman named 
MeEurRsIus is recorded to have written sixty-seven 
works, the majority of which treated of Grecian manners 
and customs, and many of his conclusions are still 
accepted as correct. It was not therefore likely that 
Louis XIV., who had founded an Academy for the pro- 
motion of French literature as well as one for art, should 
have been indifferent to the new interest shown in Classic 
antiquity. In 1663 an addition was made under the title 
of a “ Classe d’Histoire et de Littérature ancienne,” which in 
1716 was altered to ‘Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.” The love of ancient art which the “classe” was 
expected to systematise had already taken root in France. 
Louis XIV. had done much to encourage the desire to 
enrich cabinets with ancient examples. The amateurs who 
bought statues and busts took care to have them restored 
before they were presented to the public gaze, and in that 
way occupation was found for some of the most prominent 
of French sculptors. The love of antiquity, which in 
England was a sign of pedantry, was accepted in France as 
an accomplishment in which fine gentlemen could indulge 
without any diminution of reputation. After the death of 
Louis XIV. the enthusiasm was continued, for the Regent 
was an amateur. ‘l’he researches, it is needless to say, were 
not systematic, and a great many spurious examples came 
into France about that time. The Academy of Inscriptions 
was recognised as a centre, and more than any of the other 
academies it was distinguished by the zeal of its “ corre- 
spondants.” It was then directed by Bozr, a man whose 
name is now rarely heard, but who gladly sacrificed the 
reputation he might have won, preferring to encourage 
others to follow out his suggestions and in that way to gain 
some temporary fame for themselves. 

The interest in antiquity which had heen created by the 
agency of the Academy of Inscriptions is indicated by one 
circumstance BrrNarD Montraucon, a French. Bene- 
dictine, had published some works relating to ancient 
literature and ecclesiology, but he was carried away by the 
new excitement, and visited Italy in order that he might 
give some attention to antiquities. In 1719 he was elected 
a member of the Academy, and he signalised the distinc- 
tion by publishing five great volumes entitled, “L’Antiquité 
expliquée et représentée en Figures,” which in 1724 were 
followed by five additional volumes. They form a pictorial 
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encyclopedia which was intended to enable people who | 
could not visit collections to realise the shapes of an infinite 
variety of objects. It was impossible to have anything 
better adapted to suggest the extent of connoisseurship at 
the time. There are some 40,000 figures, but no attempt 
is made to explain them in a way which would now be 
thought necessary in manuals intended for the higher 
lasses of schools or of university students. In most cases 
the figures were expected to serve without further comment. 
The public were more pleased with the book than if it pre- 
sented a great many erudite dissertations. Although at the 
_time it was supposed to be necessary to have the text of a book 
on archeology in Latin, the observations of MONTFAUCON 
‘were given in French. His work, therefore, became widely 
known. But, indeed, the plates might be considered as 
being the most successful of all attempts to express an 
universal language, viz. that of the engraver. MontT- 
FAUCON’S colossal store has been superseded by others in 
which typical examples alone are introduced, but his 
courageous effort will always be memorable as an endeavour 
to provide a substitute for costly collections and one which 
could be enjoyed by those who were curious about antiquity, 
but uninstructed. 

MontTFavcon died suddenly in 1741. Six years after- 
wards there appeared in London a most interesting folio 
by Jos—PH SPENCE, who had been Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and was a great friend of Porr. It was entitled, 
“Polymetus; or, an Inquiry concerning the Agreement 
between the works cf the Roman Poets and the Remains 
of the Ancient Artists. Being an attempt to illustrate 
them mutually from one another.” It is in the form of 
Gialogues, and one of the speakers, who does not possess a 
collection, asks if he could not make a shift with Mont- 
FAUCON’s work. The remarks made against the work show 
that in England there was some knowledge on the subject 
and. capacity for criticism. The absence of method is 
alleged as the chief defect :— 


That father’s work is largely stocked with figures, and 
perhaps too largely to be of ‘service in the design we are 
talking of. We are much obliged to him for his industry, but 
his choice is rather too loose and unconfined. He has taken 
in all the different figures he could meet with, of whatever age 
orcountry. You have, even in the better part of his collection, 
Tuscan gods mixed with Romans, old Gallic figures with those 
of Syria, and the monsters of Egypt with the deities of Athens. 
This must bring in a great deal of confusion, and strangely 
multiply the appearance and attributes of nearly every deity. 
As you see them there, the descriptions of them in the Roman 
poets do not agree with the artists, nor the’works of the artists 
with the poets. As my view was a more particular one, I 
found myself obliged to confine my attention to the deities as 
received in Italy, and even in such parts of Italy only where 
they were uniformly received. This cuts off any figures that 
were not of the growth, or at least made free of Rome. The 
forms used in the different parts of Italy were not indifferently 
copiés to the Roman poets. Etruyia had’certainly a manner to 
itself; and the figures used in the Cisalpine Gaul, for example, 
might have very great variations from the Roman. On the 
other hand, we are by no means to omit the figures of the true 
Roman deities because made by Greek artists Almost all 
their’ best were so, for the Romans despised the practice of the 
arts themselves, and a Roman workman in the A‘milian 
square was probably pretty near on a level with our artists of 
Hyde Park Corner, even at the very time that they were 
bringing in all the most beautiful pieces of antiquity from 
Greece, and encouraging the best living artists of that country to 
come and settle at Rome. Hence many of the Grecian deities, 
together with the modes of dressing them, were in a manner 
naturalised at Rome, and after that may be looked upon as 
meee deities. But there are some that never were so received 
there: 


A critic of a different class arose in JOHN WINCKELMANN. 
His admirers still consider him to have possessed an in- 


stinctive insight into. the causes of the beautiful which is 
found in Greek art. The only drawback to his skill in 
criticising works of art arose from his intimacy with 
RAPHAEL MENGS, a painter who was heavy of hand and 
not. subtle in opinion, but who believed he was a genuine 
follower of the Greeks, and who was not above putting forth 
a painting of his own as if it were an antique. WINCKELMANN 
sometimes attached too much importance to MENGc’s 
counsels. But in judging Montraucon’s book he appears 
to have relied on himself. He points out that MonTFaucon 


| 


was compelled to trust to his artists and engravers, a 
accepted works entirely or partly modern as examples 
some of the greatest of Greek sculptors. Most of | 
erroneous opinions spread abroad at the time, Wincx) 
MANN ascribes to inability to recognise the extent of clun, 
restorations. It is also noticed that SpENcr was | 
less liable to error than Montraucon. Compared with 
French Benedictine, WINCKELMANN’S “History of A 
may be considered as deficient in illustrations ; but, on | 
other hand, it abounds in theories, most of which are «| 
respected. His countrymen especially hold him in reyerer 
for he was the first to suggest that a system evolved || 
German was applicable to the most refined creations 
Greece. ; 

A new critic appeared who was dangerous both to Spx)’ 
and to WINCKELMANN. LESSING was described by Gor 
as the impersonation of sublime reason, and in his sp 
book on the Zaocoon he grappled with the two writers 
ancient art in a manner which was then novel. It becor 
the more remarkable when we remember that he ‘a 
little or nothing concerning ancient sculpture, and his b) 
is no more than a fragment hurriedly prepared in order 
suggest that he was acquainted with literature under m 
forms, and was therefore competent to undertake the du 
of alibrarian. He opposed the theory of SpENncg, by wt 
art and poetry were held to have a mutual interest, 

The verse and sculpture bore an equal part | 
And art reflected images to art 

LESSING insisted that each had its own laws, and 
exemplified this by comparing VircIL’s description 
Laocoon the priest and his sons with the well knc 
group discovered on the Esquiline, and for which half. 
revenues levied at one of the gates at Rome was 5 
during several years. WINCKELMANN had said that | 
statue expressed no violence either in the features or in 
action, and that the priest of APoLLo did not shriek, | 
softly emitted a sigh. Lessinc maintained that a Gr 
was not ashamed to give expression when he suffered p; 
and if any restraint was suggested by the group it was ow 
to the resolution of the Greek sculptor to avoid everyth 
disagreeable for the sake of the spectator. Consafften 
he remarks, “ MonTFAucon displayed little taste when 
pronounced an old bearded head with a’ gaping mouth 
be a bust of JUPITER, uttering oracles.” WINCKELMA 
who was not wanting in self esteem, was at first dispc 
to pay no attention to the “ Laocoon,” because, as he s 
the author was without knowledge. But afterwards he 
able to realise Lessinc’s point of view, and came to 
conclusion that a reply was needed. For, according 
him, ‘‘as it is honourable to be praised by the worthy 
also it may be honourable to be considered deservin 
the criticism of the worthy.” Soon afterwards Luss 
resolved to make a journey to Rome, and, indeed, he | 
marked an edition of “The History of Art” with ann 
tions, which expressed his objections; but the two 1 
never met. WINCKELMANN was murdered in Trieste 
LESSING never visited Rome. 

The four men, Monrraucon, SPENCE, LESSING 
WINCKELMANN, undoubtedly exercised great influence 
gave an impetus to the study of Classic art. Photogra 
has deprived the Benedictine of any trust which at | 
time might be given to his representations of antiq\ 
SpENCE, who deserved a better fate, for it was his vol! 
gave rise to the “ Laocoon” is now, we fear, forgotten in 
ford. Considering the state of England at the time, SPEN 
work was a most ingenious effort, and exemplifies 4 
Latin scholarship. WmNCKELMANN ‘must always be r 
lected with respect, for the susceptibility of the cobbler’s 
on coming in contact with the treasures of Rome is cr 
able to human nature. Lrssinc was the most vigorou 
them all. Heine did not exaggerate when he descr 
him as the equal of LurHeEs in stirring the German na 
to its depths. Herne said he resembled that fabu 
Norman who inherited the knowledge, talent and facu 
of the men whom he slew in battle. Controversy 
essential for the development of his mind. His knowl 
of ancient art was infinitesimal if compared with ent 
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THE LATE HERBERT SPENCER. 
N Monday the remains of the late Mr Herbert Spencer 
{OD were removed from Brighton by train and hearse to 
jolders Green, where cremation was arranged. The following 
ddress was delivered by Mr. Leonard Courtney :— 
| Iam not worthy to be called to the most honourable duty 
yhich has this day fallen upon me. So much I am bound to 
sonfess in all simplicity and sincerity at the outset of the few 
yords I may utter. I cannot claim to have been in any fit 
“ense a student of Herbert Spencer’s works. I cannot plead 
‘or recognition as one of the great company of his disciples. 
Zou know, indeed, that Herbert Spencer’s first desire was that 
‘nother man, known and honoured of us all, should speak on 
his occasion. His consent had been sought and obtained, and 
is words would have been fitting memorial of the work and 
yorth of the dead. But four years of unremitting and, towards 
he end, of exhausting toil have induced John Morley to seek 
recovery of health and strength by the Mediterranean Sea, and 
he news of Herbert Spencer’s death overtook him as he 
feached the Sicilian shores of imperishable meniories and ever- 
enewed beauties. His weariness has passed away, his normal 
igour is re-established, but it would have been impossible for 
Jim to return here to-day had it been right to make the 
ttempt, and it was represented to me that Herbert Spencer 
ad. expressed the wish that I should take the place 
f John Morley if he could not be present himself. This 
nessage was sent to me four days since, when I was 
4 the Northern capital I was immersed in another 
phere of action and occupied with far’ other thoughts, 
‘ut to such a call I could not be disobedient, and I am here 
)-day, craving all forbearance if I fail to satisfy the unspoken 
esires which attend this office. I. am indeed borne down 
when I think how vast a concourse of learners and workers in 
ll lands are, in spirit, if not in body, attending here to-day to 
“sstify with gladness and gratitude the depth of their debt to 
aedeparted Yet I must not shrink from adding a few more 
‘ords of a personal and private character. It is many years 
jnce I first became acquainted with Herbert Spencer, and 
yore than a score since our acquaintance became more inti- 
‘rate and my opportunities of intercourse more frequent and 
jore fruitful by my entering into a family of which he had 
een an habitual guest and honoured friend. Women of that 
\mily are here to-day in whose earliest recollection Mr 
pencer’s personality dwells, who passed from childhood to 
inlhood, from girlhood to womanhood, under his eye, and to 
hom his death is the passing away of the last survivor of the 
town-up people into whose society they were born. Their 
jemories have in some measure become my own and upon the 
dvantage thus secured friendship grew and sympathy in- 
reased, a sympathy in respect to public affairs never so great, 
)animated and so helpful as in the years which have quite 
scently passed. 
_ The first thought of every one musing over the life of 
pencer must be that of admiration for the vastness of the 
ork he planned for himself and of gratitude and even joy that 
elived to see his self-ordained task completed. Rarely or 
ver in the history of thoaght have we seen so vast a concep- 
on carried forward by a single man into execution. The 
Mabus which he issued in the year 1860 inviting support to 
‘sundertaking must have appeared to many readers a dream 
lat could never be translated into reality. A thousand 
lances, apart from a failure in the pertinacity or resolution 
/ the planner, might be counted against the fulfilment of his 
ans. We know, indeed, that such evil chances soon asserted 
jemselves, A delicacy of constitution of which, having regard 
/his long years, Spencer himself was perhaps too sensible, 
jreatened to interfere with, if not to arrest altogether, the 
ogress of his work. The support he received was inadequate 
| meet the charges of his undertaking, and his means were 
4ing consumed at a rate which would soon exhaust them. 
his second hindrance was more easily set aside than the first 
circular intimating that the work must be suspended quickly 
‘oughta sufficiency of help. Spencer had already obtained more 
ders and more disciples than he knew, and friends across 
¢ Atlantic united in offering aid substantial enough to remove 
‘xieties. As the result proved, a continually growing sale 
“his books quickly afforded all needful support, and the special 
Sponse to his appeal was scarcely necessary Indifferent 
‘alth proved a more lasting difficulty. He was reduced to 
orking very few hours a day, and sometimes to abstaining 
‘ogether from work for considerable intervals The wonder 
‘that with the moderate allotment that was possible so much 
otk wasdone Thirty-six years did indeed pass from the first 
“ouncement of the undertaking before the final volume was 
sued. But what a range of inquiry, what an accumulation of 
Ustrations, what a width of generalisation do the volumes of 
IE Seriés not cover. All history, all science, all the varying 
‘ms of thought and belief, all the institutions of all the stages 
; Mans progress were brought together, and out of this 
Aumerable multitude of data emerged one coherent, luminous 
Sing conception of the evolution of the world It is 
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this harmony issuing out of many apparent discords, this oneness 
of movement flowing through and absorbing endless eddies 
and counter-streams and back currents, that constitutes 
Spencer’s greatest glory and caused the multiplying army of 
readers of Spencer’s successive volumes to feel the joy of dis- 
covering a great and ennobling vision of progress hitherto 
unrealised, If in later years some sense of the limitation of 
the inquiry has supervened, if some feeling has arisen of the 
insufficiency of the explanations offered, of some steps in the 
proof, some apprehension of gaps uncovered in the synthesis, 
there still remains throughout all the varied populations of the 
civilised world the abiding, undiminished conviction of a great 
gain realised, of a new plane of thought surmounted and 
mastered, new footholds of speculation secured which will 
never be lost in the education of man and the development of 
society. 

Admiration of the range of his inquiry, of the vigour of his 
analysis, of the scope and comprehension of his great theory, 
must be our first impression in reviewing Spencer’s work ; yet 
must it never be forgotten that his one overmastering and 
dominant purpose was practical, social, human. Let it be 
noted that when it seemed too probable that his life would 
not endure to complete his design in all its parts, he broke 
off the sociological analyses to reach forward to the right 
determination of the bases of individual and political ethics. 
To lay the foundation of these on bedrocks of truth had always 
been his ultimate purpose. It was indicated in the first sketch 
of his proposed labours, and when preparatory, clearances 
threatened to overwhelm him he left these works to achieve 
the essential purpose of his plan, The leading principle of his 
previous inquiries gave him the clue to the solution of this 
final problem. The self-adjustment of forces which he had 
found explaining all cosmic movements had a parallel in the 
self-adjustment of the forces through the working of which 
has been developed the society of man. In Spencer’s vision it 
seemed inevitable that this should lead him to. the highest 
exaltation of the worth of individual freedom, and to contest 
with all his energy the interference of the rules of the many with, 
the growth of the one. We may be permitted to cling to the 
faith that this conception presents a true aspect of ultimate 
evolution ; and yet it must be admitted that not many of us 
could accompany Spencer in all the thoroughness of the 
immediate application of his principles to society as it is, If 
we know but imperfectly what we are, and know not. yet 
what we shall be, we may still believe in the ultimate realisa- 
tion of a perfect order without coercion, and of the service 
that shall be perfect freedom ; and we may be bold to insist. 
that meanwhile the presumption is against interference, the 
justification of which is a burden to be discharged. 

Spencer, indeed, in his late years sadly took note of move- 
ments apparently in contradiction te the leading principles of 
his doctrines ; and here I may recall a conversation within a 
week of his death between him and a friend who had once been- 
wholly with him, but had latterly leant to Collectivist action. 
“We have been separated,” said Spencer, “but if we have 
been moving along different lines I know we have both been 
moving to the same end.” “Yes,” she replied—it was a 
woman who showed that divergence of opinion could not 
detach her from offices of tenderness and of love—“and it may 
be that in time some other method of attacking the great 
problem will be adopted, which will be neither wholly yours nor 
wholly ours.” “ Yes, it may be,” said Spencer, thus revealing 
in the last week of his life a mind open to receive new 
suggestions and to accept new proposals of change. Standing 
here by these poor remains so soon to be reduced to “two 
handfuls of white dust,” we are irresistibly drawn on to accom- 
panying Spencer in his last brave effort to scrutinise the im- 
placable facts of life. The last chapter of. his last book 
grapples with ultimate questions and propounds his final 
judgment on the “ Riddle of the Universe.” No record can be- 
more candid, no confession more striking than that in which 
he is even appalled by the thought of space, with its infinite 
extension and everlasting laws enduring before evolution and 
creation declared things as they are. What is the place of 
man in this great vision? The brain so full and so power- 
ful has ceased to act. There is no longer any manifesta- 
tion of consciousness. Can consciousness survive after 
the organ on which it depended has ceased to be? Is the 
personality that dwelt in this poor frame to be admitted as in 
itself indestructible? Or must we acquiesce in its reabsorption 
in the infinite, the ever-abiding, the ineffable energy of which 
it was a passing spark? If indestructible in the future, must 
it not have been as incapable of coming into existence as it is- 
incapable of ceasing to be? Our master knew not. He could 
not tell The last enigma defies our question The dimensions 
of the unknown may be reduced through successive ages, but 
compared with our slender discoveries, estimated at the best, 
a vastness that remains must ever overawe us. Some fringes 
of the unknowable may yet prove to be capable of being known, 
but the great central secret lies beyond our apprehension, Yet 
two thoughts remain, If the night cometh in which no man 
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ca. work, we may work while itis day. If we can work, it is 
somehow within our power to work for what is noble, for what 
is inspiring, for what is broadening, deepening and strengthen- 
‘ing the lite of man. We may devote our lives to the service of 
supreme goodness, Looking back on the years of Spencer we 
may say that he thus worked, he thus dedicated himself as 
- truly and as bravely as any man enjoying the solace'of a more 
definite creed. To this spirit, then, whose work survives, 
whose words yet speak, the wave of whose influence can yet 
pass from generation to generation, we may say in all the 
fwlness of interpretation which the phrase can bear—“ Farewell.” 


AN ACADEMY ADDRESS OF 1823. 
Ee year the members and students of the Royal 
i> Academy were deprived of the anticipated address by 
Sic E. J. Poynter, owing to the indisposition of the President. 
The time may therefore be considered opportune for printing 
the address which was delivered by Sir Thomas Lawrence on 
December 10, 1823, or eighty years ago The successor of 
Benjamin West did not over-estimate his own powers of 
literary composition, and he was disposed to-consider the 
delivery of a biennial address as a voluntary task which could 
he omitted if the feelings or ability of any President prevented 
him from its execution. Lawrence did not take steps, like 
Reynolds, to preserve his discourses, and the following is 
therefore likely to be unknown to students of art :— 

The Council and General Assembly have great pleasure in 
witnessing the number of candidates on this occasion, and are 
well satisfied with the general progress of the schools. 

In adjudging’ the premium for the best historical picture, 
they ha¥e been governed by those principles of art which form 
its real dignity—they consider the successful work as present- 
ing the mos¢‘$striking ‘representation of the subject ; a bolder 
character of composition; an effect well suited to poetic 
incident (though perhaps carried to artificial excess), with that 
approach to historic depth and richness of tone which appears 
in unison-with the general design, and promises the future 
colourist. These are the metits which in their opinion have 
deserved the prize. 

Your own good taste, gentlemen, will remind you that we 
are to judge of works by the presence of beauties, not by the 
absence of defect ; and that even ‘if it fully reached the fault- 
lessness of the character, the picture ‘which should exhibit only 
the “coldly correct ” would with difficulty obtain our sanction. 

It must not, however, be considered‘that we apply this term 
of negative praise to the pictures that receive the second 
premium : but as nothing can compensate for the entire want 
of original power, so the superior value we assign to it will 
command our decision in its favour, where‘ considerable 
ability is not distant 

The works which have gained the silver medal have much 
in them to commend. They show that careful attention to the 
drawing and anatomical knowledge of the figure so desirable 
in academical studies, and they are not deficient in very pleasing 
colour : whether the tone of that colour be strictly appropriate 
is doubtful ; the premiums were adjudged on other grounds, 
and‘the design, chiaroscuro and colour, proper to historical or 
epic subject, will probably be more deeply considered by the 
artists on future occasions. 

Your judges, gentlemen, are but students of a higher form. 
Continuing our exertions at a more advanced station, the 
obstacles we have ourselves to encounter remind us of the 
difficulties that await you, and we limit our expectations of 
your success by the uncertainty of our own. [tis part of the 
triumph of our art that it is slow in progress, and _ that, 
although there are frequent examples in it of youthful promise, 
there are none of youthful excellence. Even the early paint- 
ings of Raphael bear no comparison in finished merit with the 


juvenile productions of the poet, with those of our own 


country, of Milton, Pope, or Cowley. Proceed then with equal 
firmness, humility and hope; neither depressed nor vain ; 
chiefly elated that you determine to do better; as knowing 
that in a state of reasonable progress the seeds of beauty are 
already sown if you retain the consciousness of defect 

The rising school of England ought to do much, for it pro- 
ceeds with great advantages It has the soundest theory for 
its instruction, the brightest example for its practice, and the 
history of past greatness for its excitement. 

The paternal care of the revered founder of this institution, 
by the judicious selection of its officers and the assignment of 
their duties, provided the most effectual means of study ; and 
the councils of this Academy have been watchful to extend 
them ; while, as the establishment advanced, the care of its 
professors was seconded by the general exertions of the 

_ members, till in knowledge and ability it attained an eminence 
under its former and late President that more 'than placedit on a 
jevel with the most’ enlightened schools’ in Europe. The 
noble works of those celebrated artists and of others of their 


time—the comprehensive labours of Barry—the Shak 
and Milton galleries—the many sublime designs by 
author of the latter (Fuseli), whose unapproached 
and high attainments enforce this tribute to living 
the numerous illustrations of our novelists and poets 
greater number of which the purest spirit of Raphae 
traced—the rich embellishments of Eastern fancy displayed | 
others, with as fine delineations of the pathos and comedy | 
Cervantes—the series of outlines from Homer and t 
tragedians, which embody the principles of ancient | 
in the expression of sentiment as well as grand 
coeval with its brightest age—these various and 
efforts of the pencil fully support me in the assert 
in the sister arts the names of Banks, of Nollekens ani 
Sir Wiliam Chambers, Mr. Dance and Mr. Wyatt s 
confirm it. We must be careful not to surrend: 
tinction ; and although one obvious disadvantage | 
itselfin the inadequate powers of the individual who 
chair, I yet hope, gentlemen, that remembering by whot 
been preceded, and by whom he is surrounded, you wil 
selves endeavour to make up the amount of honou 
justice to the scene of your education and the expectati 
the country, and perpetuate by your own the services 
great men who so largely contributed to its fannie.’ eae 
Except in less brilliant periods, when decision may 1; 
between equality of talent, the voice of a profession is usua’ 
just, and of those distinguished persons the pre-eminen: 
must undoubtedly be given to our former and late President’ 
The elevated philosophy of Sir Joshua peter) a 
golden precepts which are now acknowledged as canons 
universal taste, and that illustrious Society of which he was t: 
centre, combined with his ‘genius to give a dazzling spl endc: 
to his name which seemed to leave him without competitc; 
yet the powers and knowledge of Mr. West deserved not t 
contrast in their present fortunes. | 


At an era when historical painting was at the lowest e’ 


(with the few exceptions which the claims of the beautiful a’ 
the eminent permitted to the pencil of Sir Joshua), Mr, We, 
sustained by the beneficent patronage of His late Majes, 
produced a series of compositions from sacred and pi 
history profoundly studied and executed with the mi 
power, which not only were superior to any former.p 
of English art, but far surpassing contemporary me 
Continent, were unequalled at any period below the 
the Carracci The picture of The Return of Regulus to 
preserved with gracious attention in the palace of Bu 
House, and of The Shipwreck of St. Paul, in the cha 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich, are examples that may 
be adduced in testimony of the fact. Se | 

Towards the close of an honoured and me 


Chi 


when his advanced age might reasonably have dete 
from exertion, he produced a large and interesting work 
Healing the Sick, which, meeting with liberal reward, so 
excited the admiration of the public as even by its attract 
to add new means of patronage to the prompt benevole: 
that secured it. This was succeeded by others of ‘still m0) 
arduous subject, of greater magnitude, and, if possible, a 
powerfully impressive. The display of such astonishing abi 
in age (for he was employed on them in his eightieth ye 
combined with the sacred importance of his subjects, gave I 
celebrity at the close of his life, far greater than he had «: 
before enjoyed, and he became (almost to forgetfulness 
deceased greatness) the one popular painter of his country. 

what slight circumstances may retard the effect usually ] 
duced by death on the fame of the eminent and good. I 
now more than three years that we have witnessed at his | 
residence an exhibition of the accumulated labours of 
venerable and great artist, whose remains were NOnOM 
a public funeral, and whose loss was felt as a national calami 
totally neglected, and deserted the spacious roomssas | 
they are arranged, erected in just respect toa parent's mem’ 
and due attention to the imagined expectations of the public 
halls of some assem 


gallery of Mr. West remains, gentlemen, nee 
your instruction, while the extent of knowledge that a 
sessed and was so liberal to convey—the usetul weight 0 
opinions in societies of the highest rank—the gentle a 
of his nature, and that parental fondness with which youth 
its young aspirings were instructed and cherished by him, 
render his memory sacicd to his friends and endeat to 
schools of this Academy, while respect for worth and gratt 
for invaluable service are encouraged inthem. = 

For myself, indebted to his friendship for no inconsider 
portion of that service, I can truly say that I never estim 
the comprehensive ability of that great artist so high as W 
comparing his labours in my memory with ‘many Of | ee 
celebrated compositions then before me of the rey cr 
modern art, and were the revered friend now ‘living to w 


, letters were addressed his report would be evidence of that 
ression. ; 
[hope it is impossible that the nation should long continue 
neglect, and seem to prove by this indifference that the 
neral enthusiasm so recently excited by those fine produc- 
ns, and the respect then shown to their venerated author, 
‘re but the impulse and fashion of an hour, dependent on the 
sre convenience of place and distance, instead of the rational 
bute of the judgment and the feeling protection of an 
(lightened and just people. : ; he 
_ Yet, whatever in extent of fame had'been the successful 
alry of Mr. West with his: illustrious predecessor, the 
jegrity of your late. lamented President would still have 


yided the chief honours of the English school to our beloved ' 


a Joshua, of whose works, character. and conversation he 
yen spoke in the last years of the intercourse I had the 
Mee to have with him with that pleased and proud remem- 
lince which great minds always hold of the competitor who 
id most severely tasked their powers, of the genius that had 
<:passed them. pers ae - 


With what increased splendour did that genius lately re-' 


epear amongst us. 

_ Many of us must remember when, after long absence, the 
eat tragic actress of our time, Mrs. Siddons, returned for a 
sason to the stage, to correct the forgetfulness of taste and 
jitore the dignity of her art: it was so with the return—the 
jovered glories of Sir Joshua. They who believed them- 
ves best acquainted with his works and entitled by their 
lowledge to speak of them with enthusiasm, felt how much 
tit knowledge had forgotten ; how inadequate to their merits 
1s the praise they had bestowed. The prejudices, so 
jurious to modern art, were gone—time seemed to have 
iyanced the future with double speed, and presenting Truth, 
jested her with new radiance.’ The few remaining com- 
jtitors and scholars of this great artist saw him then with 
te eyes of posterity, and beheld in their own narrow period 
tisurestability of hisfame. — . 

It is singular that the judgment, the unpretending sense 
id manly simplicity so generally acknowledged to have 
irked the character of Sir Joshua should have been 
ipugned only on those opinions upon art which seem to have 
ten the most deliberately formed, and were enforced by him 
wth parental zeal as his last remembrance to this Academy. 
‘fficient proof of the sincerity of his admiration of Michel 
égelo had previously existed in the actions of some of his 
fest groups having been taken from him, but we want no 
der evidence of its truth than; his picture of Mrs Siddons, 
awork of the highest epic character, and indisputably the 
fst female portrait in the world. 

The link that united him to Michel Angelo was the sense 
cideal greatness—the noblest of all perceptions It is this 
s)limity of thought that marks the first-rate genius ; this im- 
fling fancy, which has nowhere its defined form, yet every- 
Vere its image, and while pursuing excellence too perfect to 
t attained, creates new beauty that cannot be surpassed It 
tongs only to that finer sagacity which sees the essence of 
t beautiful or grand divested of incongruous detail, and 
Jose influence on the works of the great President is equally 
<parent in the calm firm defender of the national Rock (Lord 
lathfield) as in the dying Queen of Virgil or the grandeur of 
t Tragic Muse. 

_To a mind so enlarged and liberal as Sir Joshua’s—who 
cried not the value of an art that gave the world its Shake- 
S‘are, and in whose society a Garrick and a Kemble lived in 
giteful intercourse with Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson —we 
ty well imagine how gratifying were the contemplation 
al progress of that divine work; and allowing much to 
aicipated fame, we may equally believe that part of the 
nle purpose was protection of the genius he admired ; to 
ax to passing excellence an imperishable name, extend the 
|ice withheld by the limits of her art, and in the beauty of 
tt unequalled countenance (fixed in the pale abstraction of 
She lofty vision, whose “bodiless creations” are crowding on 
by view and leave in suspended action the majestic form), to 
Vv ify the testimony of tradition, and by the mental grandeur 
(t invests her record in resistless evidence the enchantment 
© ler power, 

‘That the works, gentlemen, of this illustrious man should 
e the strongest influence upon you cannot be matter of 
Prise; that the largest style of painting that perhaps is 
ee Should captivate the scholar as it has charmed the 
cher 1S the most natural result that could have been pro- 
‘tie im minds of sensibility and taste—but let it not mislead 
i If they determine to make the labours of Sir Joshua 
ir example let them first examine by what only means their 
*ellence was acquired. 
aay Pictures bear evidence of the utmost delicacy of 
' ing, the most careful imitation. That sensitiveness of 
it which probably from boyhood he possessed could never 
He Permitted him to enter-into the mean details of Denner, 

content himself with the insipidity of Cornelius Janssen ; 


| 


i 
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but in mere finishing he was) inferior to neither, 
of the greatest masters is but one. Truth is the key of art, as 

knowledge is of power; Within the portals you have ample 

range, but each apartment must be’ opened by it. The noblest’ 
work that perhaps was ever yet projected, the loftiest in con- 

ception and executed with as unequalled breadth,-is the ceiling 

of Michel Angelo; the miniatures of Julio Clovio are not more 

finished than his studies. 

_ On you, gentlemen, who, with the candidates of this even- 

ing, are entering on the first department of the art, the conduct 

of Sir Joshua should act ‘with treble force. Mr. Burke says of 
him, “In painting portraits he appeared not to be raised upon 

that platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere.” ‘To 

that sphere let his’ example guide you, and it will lead you te 

the highest—to Correggio, to Titian, to Raphael, to Michel 

Angelo, 1To ‘those divine men, in whose presence” (to use 

his own eloquent ‘Janguage) “it is impossible to think or to 

invent in a mean manner; and by the contemplation of whose 

works a state of mind is acquired that is disposed to receive 

those ideas of art only which relish of grandeur or sim- 

plicity.” m 

Tasks of great difficulty lie before you, and with them yeu 
have ohe essential duty to perform ; fulfil the latter, and the 
former will more’ certainly be achieved. Be faithful at all times 
to the dignity of your <art ; let nothing tempt you to bend a 
noble theory to imperfect practice ; be constant to it in failure 
as in success, remembering that the most insidious approach 
of error is masked by disappointment. There may be new 
combinations, new excellences, new paths, new powers {of 
which, to the glory of a sister country, we have fortunately hirh 
example) ; there can be no new principles in art, and the 
verdict of ages (unshaken during the most daring excitement 
of the human mind) is not now to be disturbed. The variety ' 
of nature has no limit, and in the subjects she presents thete is 
ample scope for the utmost diversity of thought, but since the 
judgment: of mankind has limited the circle of greatness but to 
few, be these your audience, your tribunal ; reject all meaner 
association, assured that once admitted to the highest, the rest 
are at all‘times sufficiently at your command. 

The present auspicious circumstances indicate an approach- 
ing era that may teach us to look with less regret on the 
splendour of the past—a people more and more inférmed on 
ihe subject of the fine arts, a Legislature alive to the’ import. 
ance of encouraging them, a Government adopting measures , 
to secure for them the noblest examples, and a gracious 
Monarch to command its efforts—at all times the munificent 
patron of this establishment, and whose reign has not been 
more the glory of his people than their advancement ard 
happiness are his reward. 


and the history 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


a Rois members of a special sub-committee of the Man- 
chester Art Gallery committee held a meeting on 
Monday at the City Art Gallery in Mosley Street to consicer 
the present cramped condition of the gallery and devise a 
remedy. It has been the opinion of the art gallery committee 
for a long time, says the Manchester Guardian; that the 
gallery ought to be enlarged. To this end they secured a plot 
of land at the back of the building, and were preparing plans 
for an enlargement scheme when the proposal came from the 
City Council that the committee should stay their harids 
pending the result of the negotiations for the ‘purchase 
of the Infirmary site by the Corporation. The committee 
fell in with the Council’s request It was then suggested 
that an art gallery and a free reference library might be 
erected where the Infirmary now stands, The committee felt 
the force of the arguments that were addressed to them. 
They were, in fact, attracted by the prospect of seeing the 
city’s art and hiterary treasures housed in a fine building in the 
best position that could be found. It is clear to them, how- 
ever, that much time must elapse before this desirable end can 
be attained. It is beginning to be thought, also, that.there 
may after all hardly be sufficient room for a re erence library 
and art gallery in Piccadilly, ‘especially if Professor Boyd 
Dawkins’s scheme for having a great museum there as well 
finds favour with the authorities Meanwhile the art gallery 
committee feel that no time should be lost in deciding whether 
to extend on the present site or not. The meeting on Monday 
was private as usual, but we are informed that in the opinion 
of the majority it will be better for the gallery to remain where 
it is and seek greater accommodation at the rear of the build- 
ing. The arguments for and against were discussed at great 
length, and in the end it was resolved to ask the City Council 
to authorise the committee to let the gallery stay where ‘it ts 
and proceed with their preparations for enlargement. | The 
prevalent feeling was that in any case gond will be’ done by 
stirring up inquiry and discussion 4 
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Ir is rately a metropolitan magistrate orders the 
demolition of buildings in which the line of frontage has 
not been ‘respected, unless there is good cause for 
exercising summary power. The case which was heard on 
the roth inst. before Mr. Curtis Bennett is therefore the 
more remarkable. There is now a desire in a great many 
parts of London to erect shops, and the defendant proposed 
to put up two in Westbourne Grove. They would extend 
beyond the line of frontage, but the County Ceuncil con- 
sented on the understanding that 6 feet of the forecourt 
should be added to the footway. The defendant sur- 
rendered. only 2 feet 6 inches,‘and the remainder of the 
6 feet was enclosed by a hoarding anda wall. On behalf 
of the defendant it ‘was asserted thatthe wall belonged to 
the owner of the-adjoining property, and the hoarding was 
intended for the public protection. It was also stated that 
the defendant was prepared to fully comply ‘with the 
stipulation of the County Council. The magistrate treated 
the case as one of fraud and issued an order for the 
buildings to be taken down. An appeal was made to him 
that defendant’s. surveyor might: be heard. But the 
magistrate refused to do so, or to alter his decision. Land 
is so valuable in most parts of London it is no wonder the 
County Council find a difficulty in having the building line 
respected. ' But the Building Act is decisive in’ such cases, 
and the leniency of magistrates has no doubt led. owners 
to imagine that rigorous measures could always be 
obviated. 


‘: AtrnoucH the Bourse of Paris is considered by specu- 
lators to be the most important building in the city, it was 
reopened: after enlargement on Monday in the simplest 
manner. .,The. building, it will be remembered, consisted 
of an immense parallelogram, measuring about 220 feet by 
165 feet.- As it has been altered, the plan may now be 
described as cruciform, but with very short arms. The 
arrangements are changed, ‘There is still the ‘ familiar 
central hall and two smaller halls. But several offices and 
special rooms for bankers and their clients have been 
introduced. In other words, there are parts of the build- 
ing from which the ordinary public will be excluded. It 
has been recognised that the general public ‘take deep 
interest in the operations, and the din usually heard under 
the front colonnade is deafening. By the new arrange- 
ments non-professional financiers will be able to share in 
the speculations with’ less discomfort on wet days. The 
original architect of the structure was A. T. BROGNIART, 
who was a pupil of BLonpEL, and architect to the king. 
The foundation-stone was laid in 1808, but at his death in 
1813 the, works were incomplete. They were continued 
under the direction of. Laparrt ; the building was com- 
pleted in’ 1826,.and cost about eight millions of francs. 
The additions and alterations have been carried out under 
the direction of M. Cavet, and it is the general opinion 
that’ the building has been improved in appearance ex- 
ternally, while it is better adapted to the requirements of 
the time, 


Troyon is by many people supposed to have been a 
brilliant animal painter. There is no question of his suc- 
cess in that line, for he was able to represent not only cows, 
but the pastures in which they were found. It is difficult 
to say whether the landscape or the figures should be pre- 
ferred. The power he displayed seems the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that he was one of the artists 
attached to the porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and 
practice of that kind is not favourable to breadth of treat- 
ment or.depth of colouring. Living at Sevres, he was 
acquainted with the locality, and therefore it did not sur- 
prise his friends when in 1838 he obtained a medal for a 
view of St. Cloud. The collections of the city of Paris 
did not contain any representation of the chateau, and 
accordingly inquiries were made about TRoyon’s picture, 
which had escaped notice for several years. The picture 
was in the possession of M. Cuarvet, a well-known shop- 
keeper. He has with great generosity presented it to the 
Musée Carnavalet, of which it will form one of the 
ornaments. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: THE eet : 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 2c 
DETAIL FRONT. a 


LUXMORE, LEEK, STAFF3. ct 

(ae a pleasant site on the Buxton Ro, 
the house is built of commen local. bricks 

covered with cement plaster, and!dashed with yell; 
Loughborough pebbles washed clean. ‘The base a} 
chimney-tops are in pressed red ‘bricks from local make. 
and the stone is red Roche. ‘The sash windows and ca. 
ments are all built in from the front, and have English ¢| 
sills. The bottom panes are polished plate, and top sas}; 
lead glazed. The staircase and ingle-nooks are in o 
other joinery in pine. The roofs are covered with Basfi 
red hand-made sand-faced tiles, and are already weather ; 
down to a quiet green. thes cae 

The general contractor was Mr. T. Grace, and | 
plumber Mr. Stevenson, both ‘of Leek, while the bro 
rim-locks and furniture and the ironmongery throughout || 
bronze) was supplied by Messrs. Ercoop Bros., Leices!; 
ie bed ae of the architects, Messrs. W. SucpEn & Si 
of Leek. bon t eres . 


! 
ST. MARY'S CHURCH, STONE, KENT. 

S Stone Church, near Greenhithe, was built about 
same time as a large part of Westminster Abbey; 

was the belief .of the late Mr. Street, R.A,, that « 
architect designed the two. He found resemblances in | 
arcades, tracery and foliage, as well asin the employm) 
of similar materials for certain kiads of work. 1, 
chancel, nave, aisles and western tower were proba. 
erected during the episcopate of LAURENCE DE St. Mart 
between 1251 and 1274. In the next century the ves 
and western windows were introduced. The Wilst 
chantry is a sixteenth-century addition. It will be obser" 
that one peculiarity of Stone Church is that the roof of ; 
chancel is higher than the nave, and in the interior | 
work will be found'to increase’in beauty and richness 
detail on passing from west to east. The building’ 
restored about 1860 by Mr. STREET. |. eo: 


. + 
Kegon 


MILTON HOUSE, 8 AND 9 CHISWELL STREET, EC. 
HIS building occupies a site having about 30 ! 
T frontage to Chiswell Street and a depth of ab. 
frontage on. to the, Honour: 


92 feet, and has a rear 
Artillery Company’s ground. The buildings were desig’ 
primarily as supplemental premises to Messrs. RaPH! 
Tuck & Son’s, Lrp.,. headquarters at» Raphael» Ho’ 
Moorfields, and the name of Milton House’ was given! 
the buildings and a portrait of Mitton’ carved over ! 
entrance by reason of his literary’ association with 
district. The floors are of fire-resisting construction, 
are served by a hydraulic lift. The elevation has 
carried out in Portland stone. The general contractor | 
the works was: Mr. Henry Lovatt, of London ane! 
hampton, and the architect Mr. DELissa JOSEPH, F.R LB 
of 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. ° 


HOUSE aT REIGATE. ' 

HIS house, the sketch of which was published in) 

last issue, has been erected at’ Reigate from 

plans of Mr. C. E. SaLmon, architect, Bell Street, Reig 
I. is situated at the foot of the North Downs, and has vi 
of Leith Hill, Box Hill, and across the Weald to the Sc 
Downs. The elevations are faced with rough-cast and ' 
portions in half timber work, left rough from the saw 
tarred. The roof tiles are hand-made ‘sand-faced f 
Messrs. S. & E. Couuier, of Reading, and weather quic 
All the woodwork tor doors, staircases, &c , was Supp 
and executed by’the contractors from details by the ar 
| tect. Chimney corners, with arched ‘recesses Say 
in two of the rooms, and in one bedroom an _open-tt 
ceiling occurs, with all woodwork stained a dark coll 


The contractors were Messrs. W. BAGALEY & Sons; of | 
Vale, Redhill. : 5) iy a 


continuous lantern 


increased of the necessity 
“the means by which it could be secured. 


Dec. 18, 1903.] 


————E——e—————_—— 
tOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI* ECTS. 


A”. MEETING of the ‘Institute of Architects was held on 
A Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, R A, president, 
the chai. ; 

‘The Secretary announced the decease of the following 
embers :— Mr. Charles Fowler, Mr. N Y. A. Wales, elected 
gol, and Mr. W. Warlow Gwyther, elected Fellow 1880. 

‘In referring to the decease of Mr Charles Fowler, the 
dpesident said he would be known and be loved by a great 
"pany present that evening. “He was elected as Associate in 
851 and Fellow in 1862. His father was one of the founders 
of the Institute, and had acted for some time, as honorary 
secretary He held for many years the appointment of sur- 
yeyor to the Portland Estate He was an enthusiastic worker 
‘nthe interests of the Institute, and had acted as Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners. On the motion of the President, a 
vote of condolence was passed to the widow and family of the 


deceased. 
‘Mr. W. HENMAN read a paper entitled 


The Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 


He said there was much that was unique in its inception, 
original in its design and novel in its equipment which had 
‘attracted attention to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. It 
seemed therefore advisable that an authentic description 
should be published of the reasons which had led to what had 
been termed a “ revolution in hospital design,” as well as of the 
methods and means by which it had been accomplished. If 
the plan was revolutionary in its tendency, he hoped to show 
that it was a serious endeavour to simplify and, if possible, to 
‘improve hospital design. Whether it was destined to secure 
‘permanent approval or be pointed at as an example to be 
avoided, depended upon, first, whether the essentials in hospital 
design had been properly appreciated and applied ; secondly, 
_ whether those having the care and management of the institu- 
tion would maintain it in efficiency. As regards the develop- 
‘ment of the design in question, distinct variations in hospital 
lanning had been principally brought about as knowledge 
for efficient ventilation and of 
Hence, with 
mechanical means at their disposal, an attempt was made at 


"Belfast to design a hospital that could be efficiently ventilated 


by such means. The author acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Mr. William Key, of Glasgow, who had proved the possi- 


"bility of securing efficient ventilation on the plenum system— 


the system which had been adopted at the hospital. 


_ out noise or 
_ question therefore is, 


The 
wards of a hospital are occupied both day and night by patients 
in a low state of health, and continuous change of air, with an 
equable temperature and freedom from draughts, secured with- 
dirt, is necessary to the cure of the patients. The 
How can hospital wards be designed and 


arranged so as economically and effectively to secure the 


_ desired conditions ? 
| which had appeared suggesting that in consequence of the 


|" treatment, it might be possible to dispense with the “ pavilion ” 
| dongitudinally by dwarf partitions. 


the suggested that “ instead 


Reference was made to correspondence 
proved success of plenum ventilation, combined with antiseptic 
arrangement of wards, and advocating double wards divided 
This idea had seemed alto- 
gether wrong, and he had set forth his views in a letter in which 
of erecting detached pavilions of 

be better to spread out the 
placed side by side and lighted by 
lights. Such an arrangement would 
secure greater comfort to the patients, simplify ventilation by 
mechanical means, and very considerably reduce corridor com- 
munication as well as dispense with the inconvenience of stair- 
cases and lifts, thereby facilitating administration. For the 
accommodation of the staff there would be no objection to 
buildings of several storeys, but with all the patients compactly 
arranged on one floor-level their wants could be easily supplied, 
and other difficulties of the pavilion plan would be overcome ¢ 
The letter concluded :—* Only those who study what is possible 
with the plenum system of ventilation properly applied can 
realise the practicability of such an arrangement ; yet by its 
‘employment I feel convinced that some such revolution in 
hospital planning will be accomplished. and do nor doubt that 
in tim: it will be demanded, partly in consequence of the great 
€ost of the pavilion plan, but more particularly in consequence 
of the excessive labour thereby involved.” 

When the author was reques ed to meet the committee of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, reference was made to the 
“Suggestions contained in the above letrer, and he was questioned 
as to the practicability of cons‘ru ting a hospital such as he 
‘had proposed. On attempting to fit together on entirely new 
ines the intricate requirements 0 1 complete hospital for 300 
eo and a large staff, he began to realise the difficulties he 

ad imposed upon himself. With the assistance of his partner, 
Mr. Thomas Cooper, the plan in time, however, assumed the 


several storeys, it might 
wards on one storey only, 
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generally symmetrical arrangement in which it now appeared 
in the erected building : 

He referred to the opposition raised against the scheme 
before it was finally sanctioned by the committee. - Professor 
Byers, member of Council of the British Medical Association * 
and honorary member of the medical staff, averred that “ when 
first he heard that it was proposed to place all the wards side 
by side without intervening open spaces, to light them principally 
from above, and to have no windows to open, it appeared to 
him so contrary to all his preconceived ideas on hospital 
design that he determinéd to oppose the carrying out of such 
a plan by every legitimate means, and to enable him to do so 
effectually, he set about independently to study the subject in 
all its bearings, but to his surprise, the more thoroughly he 
probed it the’ more and more convinced he became that 
Mr. Henman was right.”* 

The cost of the buildings, 
quirements and a complete steam laundry, 
302/. per patient’s bed—proof that the arrangement of plan is 
capable of being carried out at an economical figure. The site 
is six acres in extent, to which another six is to be added. The 
hospital stands comparatively high, has a pleasant outlook ir 
every direction, and is readily accessible from most of the 
large manufactories and works and from the poorer parts o 
the city, whence the majority of the patients will come From 
west to east there is a fall in the level of the ground of over 
20 feet, of which advantage has been taken ; by keeping the 
main floor level well above the ground adequate height is 
secured for the principal fresh air-duct, which runs under the 
main corridor, for the branch ducts conveying fresh air to the 
several wards and accessory rooms, also for a pipe-duct 
running parallel with the principal air-duct—a necessary pro- 
vision, so that heat from the steam and hot-water pipes may 
not penetrate the buildings during the summer months, and 
that convenient access may be obtained to all piping 

Opening directly from the hall opposite the porch entrance 
runs the main corridor from east to west, some 450 feet long 
and 9 feet wide. Branching southward are seventeen short 
corridors, giving'access to as many wards, each with fourteen 
beds, with their accessory rooms, all practically under one roof. 
The eight wards to the east are for medical cases, then come 
eight wards for surgical cases and one for gynecological cases. 
To the north are two for ophthalmic cases. 

A description was given of the general arrangement of the 
rooms—male and female wards, classrooms, clinical-rooms, 
operating-rooms, ward kitchens, store-rooms for clothing, 
nurses and cleaners’ rooms, sanitary conveniences, &c. ; also 
the “extern,” or outpatients’ department, with its waiting-hall 
and medical, surgical and specialists’  consulting-rooms, 
examination-rooms, dispensary, &c Intercepting lobbies © 
between wards and conveniences are dispensed with. Open 
windows with plenum ventilation are objectionable, and without 
open windows intercepting lobbies are an anomaly. ' By simple 
adjustment air from sanitary turrets is prevented frora entering 
the wards, air pressure in their direction being maintained from 
the wards outwards. To the ward-kitchens no doors are pro- 
vided. With plenum ventilation an equable temperature and 
freedom from draught are secured, consequently inner doors 
are required only for the sake of privacy, or where difference of 
temperature is desired to be maintained ’ 

Two small detached buildings at the west end of the site 
are for isolation purposes. They receive fresh air by a con- 
tinuation of the main duct underground ; and, ‘although at 
least 690 feet away from the fans, are amply supplied with 
fresh air ' 

The author showed sections through a portion of the ward- 
block to give a general idea of the method of lighting and of 
the construction adopted. The windows are not skylights, as 
generally understood, but may be more properly defined as 
clerestory windows, slightly sloping, and glazed with $-inch 
plate glass. The result is most perfect lighting to every por- 
tion of the building. Surgeons using the operating-rooms 
state that nothing could be better for their purpose ; the light 
is ample, well diffused, and free from shadowing. An advan- 
tage of plenum ventilation is that the cubical contents of 
buildings may be very considerably reduced Given sufficient 
floor area for nursing and teaching purposes, the height of 
wards need be no more than appearance demands, and when 
lighted, as they are in this instance, the cubical contents are 
much reduced, being not more than two-thirds of what is 
ordinarily required. 

After referring to the administrative buildings, he described 
the various fittings and appointments of water-closets, sinks, 
bath-rooms, operating-rooms, post-mortem rooms, pathological 
and microscope rooms. The whole of the sani ary appliances 


including all engineering re- 
was but a trifle over 


* Asked recently for his personal experience of the working of the 
hospital, Professor Byers said that the building ‘‘ more than fulfilled 
his expectations, the plenum system worked admirably, and whether 
from the point of view of administration, ease and comfort of patients, 
or adaptability to clinical teaching, he knew no hospital equal to it.” 
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were carried out from the architects’ designs by Messrs. 
Morrison & Ingram, and fixed by Mr. John Dowling, plumber, 
of Belfast. 

Mr. Henman concluded with a word of caution about plenum 
ventilation © It is, he said, essential it should be applied with 
full knowledge and by those competent to deal effectively with 
it. Distrust an engineer who will give a scheme for ventilating 
any building indiscriminately on the “ plenum” or “extraction ” 
system, or by what are termed natural means; but try to 
realise that every building should be designed for the particular 
method of ventilation intended to be employed, and that the 
means for procuring ventilation must be specially designed on 
scientific principles to meet the actual requirements of the 
building. 

Mr. HENRY LEA, M.Inst.C.E., followed with a second 
paper, entitled 


Engineering Work of the Belfast Hospital. 


Speaking of the ventilation, he said that the design which Mr. 
Henman had originated facilitated to an extraordinary degreea 
simple arrangement of air-ducts of ample proportions. To 
emphasise the importance of this point, he mentioned two large 
buildings now ventilated by mechanical means, each having 
about 13,000,000 cubic feet of fresh air driven through them per 
hour. In one building, owing to the liberality with which the 
air-ducts are proportioned, the total amount of power required 
to drive the fans was 19 i.h.p.; in the other building, owing to 
the air-ducts being restricted and very crooked, the power 
required was 53ih.p. Putting this into money value, in one 
case the driving-power cost 766/, per annum and in the other 
2,164/. per annum. 

The main air-duct at the end nearest to the fan chambers 
has a height of 20 feet and a width of g feet. The full width is 
preserved to the far end of the wards block, a distance of 
443 feet, but the bottom slopes upwards, so that the height is 
diminished to 6 feet at the far end. The total cubical capacity 
of the hospital buildings ventilated on the plenum system is 
703,000 cubic feet. With seven changes of atmosphere per 
hour in the winter the velocity of the air entering the main 
duct is 7:06 feet per second, and with ten changes per hour in 
the summer the velocity is ro 85 feet per second. The propor- 
tions of the branch ducts and of the vertical air-flues are based 
upon similar liberal lines, as are also the air-ways through the 
fan chambers and the water screens. This accounts for the 
reduction of power for working the system. 

Another point in relation to economical working is that the 
fans are driven by a steam-engine, the exhaust steam from 
which is utilised for heating the water for the baths and lava- 
tories. The lecturer showed that there was a saving under this 
head of 2757 per annum. 

The main engineering features in connection with the 
ventilation of the hospital having been fully detailed, the 
lecturer treated of the arrangements for hot and cold-water 
supply. The supply of cold water is brought from the cold- 
water cistern in the roof of the east wing and is connected to 
the return-pipe, so that the cold water, after passing through 
the rotary pump, enters and is heated by the two steam 
calorifiers before it passes to the various portions of the 
building. 

The general arrangement of the hot-water circulation 
includes two hot-water cylinders, each containing goo gallons 
of water. To the system of circulation are connected eight 
subsidiary circulations under the ward block for the purpose of 
supplying the baths and lavatories in that block. Other sub- 
sidiary circulaticns are also provided for the ophthalmic block, 
the extern and the administrative block. All the hot-water 
mains and the branch circulations are covered with non- 
conducting composition. The effect of the rotary pump is 
such that the hot water is caused to circulate through the 
whole system about once every fifteen minutes, which insures 
evenness of temperature. 

The system of cold-water pipes follows substantially the 
course of the hot-water pipes, with the exception that no 
circulation arrangements are provided. Wherever the cold- 
water mains and pipes are exposed to cold air they are 
covered with non-conducting composition to protect them from 
frost. 

In each of the operating-rooms is an apparatus for 
sterilising water for surgical purposes, The water for these 
purposes is first warmed by means of a steam coil, and is then 
passed through a Berkefeld filter, which frees it from every 
kind of microbe, and is thereby rendered innocuous for surgical 
use. The temperature is regulated with the greatest facility. 

The laundry is designed so that the articles to be cleansed 
go through the consecutive stages of treatment without being 
carried over the same ground twice. The. ordinary type of 
machinery is employed. The exhaust steam from the laundry 
engine is used to heat the drying closet and water for the wash- 
house. A fan draws air from. the ironing-room, forces it 
through the heating coils of the drying ‘closet, and thence into 


| 


the washhouse, 
beneficial effect. oe 

Electricity for lighting is supplied from the town m, 
The system -of wiring is that which is n 
generally used, but which the author belie 


upon the steamy atmosphere of which it h 


The total number of 16 candle-power lamps, of th. 
equivalent, installed in the establishment, is about r,100, \ 
Birmingham Gener, 
Hospital, proposed a vote of thanks to the authors of ean 
papers for the intellectual treat they had given the meeti 
When it was decided, he said, to build the large hospital |. 
for designs, th. 
committee having as their adviser Mr. Alfred Waterhous;. 
R.A. The competition was fruitful, and he could. say wit 
confidence that Mr. Henman’s successful plans were far aheac 
of those of the other competitors, and in the accomplishe. 
work the committee had every reason to be proud of the} 
selection. - The building was designed. for natural ventilat; 
but after the plans had been accepted it was decided to ac 
the plenum system of ventilation, and Mr. Key was ask 
co-operate with the architect. In the working of the hospita| 
the results of the system had been satisfactory, forin the coldes 
days of winter an even temperature could be maintained ‘in the 
building. There was a constant supply of fresh air, which bene. 
fited both patients and nurses, and they found no contaminatio, 
of diseases in the wards. If measles or scarlet fever broke ou 
it was rarely necessary to close the ward in which it occurred 
He had visited mudern American hospitals in Baltimore, Ney) 
York and Montreal, and an inspection of the institutions there 
made him the more satisfied with their hospital in Birmingham 
Mr. W E. RILEy asked whether the hospital at Birming. 
ham was on the pavilion plan. Bee | 
Sir JOHN HOLDER said the pavilion plan had been adoptec 
and the building admirably constructed. In conclusion, he 
congratulated Mr. Henman on the result of his labour, and 
Mr. Key for the scheme of the ventilating and heatin 
arrangement which he had so successfully introduced. _—. 
Dr CHILDS said though he was a believer in the plenum 
system of ventilation for crowded buildings, he must, strike a. 
discordant note when it was proposed as a successful arrange- 
ment for hospitals. He. wished to know a little more about 
inlets and outlets, their position and size. He had never seen 
a satisfactory description of such details. They all recognised 
the necessity of having a sufficient quantity of fresh air in 
hospital wards, and it was the custom to gauge its purity by’ 
certain phenomena If the air in a building contained too. 
much organic matter, a condition which could be proved by 
chemistry, then they knew the air was not properly ventilated. 
They knew very little about the properties of fresh air. In a) 
hospital with large floor area the question arose, Was the) 
plenum system of ventilation really a necessity? Did it give, 
the invigorating essence which they recognised was possessed 
by fresh air? This, to his mind, was the one thing wanting in. 
the plenum system when applied to hospitals. The benefits by 
natural ventilation were not imaginary, and though a strong 
advocate of the efficacy of the plenum system for churches and 
crowded rooms, he questioned whether it was the best ventila- 
tion for hospitals 
Mr A SAXON SNELL suggested that as the hour was late, 
and many would like to have the question of natural ventilation | 
as opposed to the plenum system thrashed out, that the dis- 
cussion should be adjourned for another evening. 
Mr. H_ T. HARE seconded the vote of thanks. ic: 
The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion to the meeting, said _ 

if it could be arranged, a meeting would be held at which the 
question of ventilation could be fully discussed. i 
It was announced that at a business meeting to be held on 
January 4, 1904, Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton, Butler Wilson, 
J W Beaumont, John Woolfall, E. C. Down and H Davis | 
would move—(t) That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and registration of © 
architects. (2) That a committee be appointed to consider | 
what steps should be taken to give effect to this principle, and 
to report thereon to a special general meeting before the open- 
ing of Parliament. (3) To nominate this committee. 
The meeting then terminated. i 
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A Memorial to the late Bishop Creighton has been placed 
in Peterborough Cathedral. It consists of a slab of white 
Sicilian marble bearing a life-sized figure of Dr. Creighton in 
cope and mitre, and holding in his left hand the pastoral staff 
of Peterborough. ; 4 ie 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


HE prizes awarded to the successful students of the Royal 
| Academy Schools were distributed at Burlington House 
“the roth inst. In the absence, through indisposition, of the 
ident, Sir E. J. Poynter, the distribution was made by 
r, Ernest Crofts, RA, keeper, of the Academy. The 
llowing is the prize list :—Historical painting (the meeting 
* Diogenes the Cynic and Alexander at Corinth, cf Plutarch, 
Jex. c. 14), gold medal and travelling studentship (2007 ), not 
warded. Landscape painting (an express train at sunset), 
jjomet gold medal and scholarship (50/7), John Hodgson 
obley Landscape painting (a bank of ferns or bracken), 
reswick prize (30/.), Walter Percy Day Painting of a figure 
om the life (open to male students only), silver medal, Ist, 
- Villiam Charles Penn ; silver medal, 2nd, William E. Gladstone 
olomon (disqualified owing to having received the same prize 

Painting of a head from the life, silver medal, Ist, 
silver medal, 2nd, John Holman 
of a draped figure (open to female 
Ist Catherine Ouless; silver 
Cartoon of a draped 


f 
F 


~ursing Ahab and Jezebel in the Vineyard of Naboth, [. Kings, 
i hap xxi), 


“Charles Penn; 3rd prize (152.), 
- 4th prize (10/.), William George Simmonds (disqualified owing 
to having received the same prize before). 
“from the life, silver medal, Ist, 
ond, Francis E. D. W. Fitzjohn Crisp. Drawing of a statue 
or group, silver medal, Ist, not awarded ; silver medal, 2nd, 
‘not awarded Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters 
/and sculptors only) (Mr. Willoughby’s temple in Sir William 
Chambers’s “ Architecture”), silver medal, no competition. 
‘Composition in sculpture (three generations), gold medal and 
travelling studentship (200/.), Arthur Charles White. Model 
of a design (David cutting off Goliath’s head, I. Sam., 
chap. xvii. v_ 51), Ist prize (30/.), Leonard Jennings; 2nd 
prize (10/7), Frederick Brooke Hitch (disqualified owing to 
having received the same prize before). Set of four models 
from the life (open to male students only), rst prize (50/.) and 
silver medal, Frank Ransom; 2nd _ prize (20/7), George 
Gilbert Walker Design for a medal (to commemorate 
‘the Durbar with an allegorical figure of India on the 


_ obverse), silver medal, Henry William Page. Model 
‘of a bust from the life (open to female students only), 
silver medal, 1st, no competition; silver medal, 2nd, 


no competition. Model of a statue or group, silver medal, Ist, 
‘Louis Fritz vai Roselieb ; silver medal, 2nd, not awarded. 
_ Design in architecture (a domed church), gold medal and 
travelling studentship (200/), Lionel Upperton Grace. Set of 
“architectural drawings (the interior of St James’s Church, 
Piccadilly), silver medal, rst, Leslie Wilkinson ; 
2nd, James de Caynoth Ballardie. Set of architectural designs 
upper school), prize (252.), William Edward Brooks Set of 
_ drawings of an architectural design (lower school), prize (10/ ), 
| George Forsyth. Plan of a building (a general hospital), prize 
(102), not awarded. Original composition in ornament, silver 
medal, no competition. Perspective drawing in outline (open 
_ to architects only) (interior of the hall at Eltham Palace, Kent, 
| looking eastward), silver medal, Percy Ion Elton. The Land- 
seer scholarships in painting and sculpture, of 4o/, a year each, 
tenable for two years, have been awarded—in painting, to 
| Walter Percy Day and Ernest Stafford Carlos; in sculpture, 
to Frederic Charles Chrisfield. 
| The secretary (Mr. Fred A. Eaton) read a communication 
_ from the President, in the course of which Sir Edward Poynter 
_ said that the Royal Academy had recently made some very 
' considerable and important changes, which should have a very 
far-reaching effect in the conditions under which admission 
was granted to those schools, and in the course of study which 
they and future students would pursue while there It was 
thought by many members of the Royal Academy that much 
was taught there with which candidates for admission should 
be conversant before entering the schools, and that by omitting 
the more elementary stages of instruction subjects of study 
could be introduced for which there had not hitherto been 
__ Sufficient time or opportunity, and after long and serious con- 
sideration, extending over some two years, the Academy had 
formulated the system of study which was embodied in the new 
regulations, and which came into working for the first time at 
the beginning of the present term. The changes made were 
insome respects so sweeping that some little time might be 


required to get the system into working order, and it was con- ° 
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silver medal, | 
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ceivable that some modifications in the direction of a return 
towards former arrangements might be found desirable. Much 
would depend on what capacity schools in which candidates 
received their preliminary instruction might develop towards 
meeting their requirements. The most valuable effect of this 
change, if the higher standard for admission which was de 
manded under the new rules was properly insisted on, ought to 
be in raising the quality of instruction in other schools of art. 


THE ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


eke the presidency of Mr. W. J. Gilliland, the Ulster 
Society of Architects held their annual meeting in 
Belfast on the evening of the 8th inst. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. N. Fitzsimmons) read the report of the Council, which 
contained the following:—“The work of the past year. 
although not of the eventful character of previous years, has 
been none the less satisfactory in that the position of the 
Society has been materially strengthened, its influence 
extended, and the various matters affecting the welfare of the 
profession in this province carefully watched and its interests 
as far as possible safeguarded. The important question of the 
registration of architects was fully discussed at a general 
meeting, and the following resolutions were passed unani- 
mously :—‘ That the absence of the restriction of the use of the 
title “architect” to those properly qualified to use same is a 
great injustice to architects who are so qualified, and seriously 
retards the progress of architecture in Great Britain and 
Ireland” ‘That it is the duty of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as representing the profession, 
to make an immediate and serious effort to obtain statutory 
powers for the purpose of establishing such restriction.’ Copies 
of these resolutions were sent to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and to the Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland, 
and it is gratifying to be able to announce that the latter body, 
on the motion of one of your representatives, also carried these 
identical resolutions unanimously.” 

Mr. Seaver (hon. treasurer) submitted a statement of 
accounts, showing a satisfactory balance to the credit of the 
Society. 

The reports were adopted and the following officers were 
elected :—President, Mr. W. J. Gilliland ; vice-president, Mr. 
J J. M‘Donnell ; hon. secretary, Mr. W. B. Fennell ; hon. 
assistant secretary, Mr. W. Hartley Patterson ; hon treasurer, 
Mr. H. Seaver ; council, Messrs. N. Fitzsimmons, F. H. Tulloch 
and R. M. Young ; associate members of council, Messrs. T. 
Houston and E. R. Kennedy; auditors, Messrs. Weta 
Phillips and Vincent Craig. 

The annual dinner of the Society was held later, also under 
the chairmanship of Mr. W. J. Gilliland. 

The Chairman, on rising to propose the toast of, Shhe 
King, Queen Alexandra and other members of the Royal 
Family,” expressed regret at the absence, through indisposition, 
of Sir Thomas Drew, who should have taken the chair. 
Dealing with the toast, he said the Royal Family, from the 
King down, were all keenly appreciative of art and architec- 
ture. Some members of the Royal Family were themselves no 
mean artists, and had shown a power and an ability which, 
had they not enjoyed the elevated rank they did, would have 
placed them in a foremost position amongst the artists of the 
country. 

The toast was received with musical honours. 

Mr Henry Seaver, in submitting the next toast of “ The 
Learned Professions,” said they were very pleased to have pre- 
sent with them representatives of the church, medicine, law and 
engineering They had there the distinguished head of the 
Presbyterian church (the Moderator) ; a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the Queen’s College, Professor Symington ; their old 
friend Alderman Harper, who would remember the deputations 
of the architects to the law committee two years ago ; and they 
had also Professor Fitzgerald, the head of the engineering 
school at Queen’s College. 

The toast was cordially received. 

The Moderator, in responding, said he had always hada 
great sympathy with architecture. Ministers frequently came 
into friendly contact with architects in regard to buildings, and 
he thought there ought to be a very close harmony between 
the two professions. The time was when the buildings that 
the members of their profession were perhaps most proud of 
were those that were connected with the profession to which 
he belonged, and he did not think that the connection was by 
any manner of means falling away. 

Professor Symington said he considered that a man to bea 
successful architect should be first of all an anatomist. They 
found in the human body the application of the principle of 
the best use of the best materials for the best purpose. There 
was a maximum of strength with a minimum of material. 
However high an architect might attain in his profession, 
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however complicated the buildings he undertook, he would 
never construct anything at all equal in perplexity to the 
structure of his own body. In the medical profession it was 
necessary that a man should give a proper guarantee of his 
qualification before he could practice, but it seemed. that the 
State were quite prepared to allow anybody to put up a build- 
ing without any real proof of his being fitted for the task. He 
thought the State should protect the public by seeing that the 
men who belonged to such an important profession were 
properly trained for their work ; and the architect’s profession 
would never be on a proper footing till this was done. 

Alderman Harper and Professor Fitzgerald also acknow- 
ledged the toast in appropriate speeches. © : 

Mr. W. J. Fennell proposed “ Our Guests,” the toast being 
responded to by Mr. Vinycomb, wko referred to the great 
strides architecture had made in Belfast during the past half- 
century. 

Sir Otto Jaffe, in giving the toast “The Ulster Society of 
Axchitects,” said it was a gratifying circumstance, for which 
the architects deserved a share of the credit, because of the 
encouragement they had given to sanitary reform, that the 
death-rate in Belfast during the last two months had been only 
a little above 18 per 1,oco. A funera! was a most expensive 
luxury, not only to the family directly concerned, but to the 
community in general. They heard a great deal nowadays 
about the fiscal question, and there could be no doubt that 
Great Britain had not made the same progress commercially 
as other nations during the last twenty years. Some people 
thought a duty on manufactured articles would provide the 
remedy ; in his opinion, what they needed was an improvement 
in their educational system. He was recently on the grand 
jury, and after hearing some of the witnesses who came before 
that body he had to ask himself whether we were really living 
in a civilised country. The whole question of the progress of 
the nation was involved in the progress of education Another 
matter which had hampered the commercial development of 
the country was tardy legislation, and the commercial laws 
were not adaptable to modern needs. 

The Chairman, in responding, alluded to the Moderator’s 
remarks on the association between architecture and religion, 
and said he would go further and assert that architecture was 
founded on the primal wants and aspirations of human nature. 
In that way their profession was closely allied to religion. He 
did not see any tendency to return to the conditions of the 
neolithic age and adopt the open-air treatment in practice 
He complained that they had not the proper facilities for 
educating young architects ; and even if they had those advan- 
tages what would it avail them when the absolutely incom- 
petent could put up a brass plate on the door and label them- 
selves architects? This was an anomaly against which they 
were struggling. The maiority of the profession’ saw the 
desirability of State recognition of the status and position of 
the architect, and he thought the time was not far distant when 
this recognition would be given, and an end put to the intrusion 
of interlopers without any qualifications. 

During the evening an interesting musical programme was 
rendered. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the Manchester Society of Architects’ annual dinner, 
which took place on December 11, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R1.B.A., the president of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society, in responding to the toast of “The Allied 
Societies,” said :— 

Mr, President and Gentlemen, 
appreciation of the great honour 
upon me by your request that I 
the allied societies. 


—I must express to you my 

which you have conferred 
should respond to this toast of 
I feel that we are allied in more senses of 
the word than one ; we are not only allied to the Royal Institute, 
but we are, particularly at the present time, allied and bound 
to one another by a common interest, by a mutual desire which 
is shared by the majority of our profession in this country. 
Our desire is that the status of the architect should receive 
legal recognition, that those who practise our art should be 
duly qualified to do so. The architectural profession should 
no longer be a dumping ground for those who are unfit or un- 
willing to properly qualify themselves for other recognised pro- 
fessions. One hears rather less nowadays of the fool of the 
family being destined for the Church. Well, this may or may 
not be significant so far as our profession is concerned. But 
there can be no doubt that matters have arrived ata deplorable 
pass when some of the designing which an architect should do 
for himself is being conveniently done for him by others. The 
unqualified architect is largely responsible ‘for the offers 
of ‘designs free” on the part of the trade, whilst the client 
1S paying twice over. When we insist upon qualification by 


assistance. 
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qualify himself in construction. When _ we, insist 
tration we are told that education will solve the 

education has not solved the question, and never 
you have educated the student, and he starts 
qualified man, to whom has he to appeal for his 
If to the public, then to a public who, 

said when asked to appoint.a Royal Commission on a 
care about art, They are a commercial 
public funds are to be expended in building operations—as 
instance, by boards of guardians, district councils and cor 4 
tions—are the members of those bodies recruited from 
artistic members of the community? I would suggest to: 
that they are recruited largely from the people whom the j 
Lord Salisbury referred to as commercial, and can jt 
wondered at if they give the preference to the commer, 
architect? Our remedy is registration, which in due course | 
guarantee to the public the possession by all registered arc 
tects of a knowledge of both design and construction, ' 
are rapidly nearing this goal. Motions in favour of regist 
tion will be submitted at the next business meeting of — 
Institute on January 4. Should these motions fail in be: 
carried by those present at that meeting, then a demand 
be made that the whole membership of the Institute should 
permitted to voice their opinion by means of voting papers s: 
through the post. Should this not be feasible, then we c 
form an association of allied societies, with the object. 


upon re 
Proble: 
will, 
Practice 
com: ( 
the late Lord 


rt, do. 
people. Where 


nominating and electing registrationist candidates on the Coun 
Union is strength, and much may be accomplished therel 
I do not refer to the kind of union which the late Mr. Whist} 
had in his mind in a certain instance. - A close personal frien 
who had quarrelled with the artist, was admonished — 
the following terms :—“ My dear. So-and-so,” said Whistk 
“you should remember that united we stand, divided yow fal 
Provincial members of ou profession might seek a closer unio 
and as one means of bringing this about, I suggested to t] 
President of the Institute in June last the holding of an annu 
congress in London and various other cities in turn—a cour 
which is followed by many institutions with excellent result 

I read that your worthy President has recently stated th: 
competitive contracts did much to interfere with good arch 
tecture Perhaps some of us are more fortunate than othe: 
in having contractors who will conscientiously interpret ov 
designs. The most conspicuous instance of the careful workma 
tnat I know of was an Irish foreman, who was accompanyin 
the architect on a periodical tour of the building. They cam 
to a somewhat dark portion of a corridor and the architect su; 
gested that a fanlight should be inserted so as to borrow ligt 
from an adjoining room. “ Oh !” said the foreman, ‘would 

be wise to do that, sir; there’s none too much light in the 
room already?” I must thank Mr Percy Worthington for th 
generous way in which he has spoken of the allied societie 
and there is no doubt that of late years they have displaye 
some activity in forwarding the interests of the profession. | 
need hardly say how much we in Yorkshire envy you th 
possession of your chair of Architecture in Manchester, of you 
efforts for the advancement of our art and the difficulties whic. 
you have successfully surmounted. Surely there could be n. 
more signal proof. We allied societies have done much an 
we hope to do still more, because we feel that by organise: 
cohesion, by uniting our forces, there is no object which w 
could not ultimately achieve for the general good of architect 
and architecture. Gentlemen, I thank you for the cordial wa: 
in which you have received this toast, 


FEES IN AMERICA. 


ee following schedule of minimum charges was adoptec 
at the convention of the American Institute of Architect: 
in Cleveland for the professional practice of architects:— __ 
The architect’s professional services consist in making the 
necessary preliminary studies, general working drawings. 
specifications, large scale and full-size details, and in the 
general direction and supervision of the work, for which the 
minimum charge is 5 per cent. upon the cost of the work 
For new buildings costing less than 10,000 dols., and for 
furniture, monuments and decorative work, and for interior 
cabinetwork, it is usual and proper to charge a special fee in 
excess of the above. 
For alterations of and additions to exi 
IO per cent. of the cost of the work. be 
When heating, ventilating, mechanical, electrical and sani 
tary problems in a building are of such a nature as to require 
the assistance of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such, 


sting buildings 


Chemical and mechanical tests, 


when required, are to be 
paid for by the owner. 


examination we are told that the student cannot be examined in 
art, although the Institute finds no difficulty in examining him 
in design ; but surely the artistic student can be made to 


the progre ss of 


Necessary travellin 


g expenses are to be paid by the owner. 
The architect’ 


S payments are due from time to time during, 
the work in proportion to the value of his. 
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\ervices to his full commission at the time. Sixty per cent. of 
he commission of the architect is due when the general 
rawing and specifications are completed. 


‘o extra compensation for furniture or other articles purchased 
‘inder the architect’s direction. 

_ Tf any material or work used in the construction of the 
building is already upon the ground, or come into the posses- 
‘sion of the owner, without expense to him, the value of said 
jmaterial or work is to be added to the sum actually expended 
apon the pbuilding before the architect’s commission is com- 


uted. 

i Consultation fees for professional advice are to be paid in 
roportion to the importance of the questions involved, at the 
discretion of the architect. 

For alterations and additions to contracts, drawings and 
specifications, an additional charge is to be made for the time 
and services rendered. 

None of the charges above enumerated cover professional 
‘or legal services connected with negotiations for site, disputed 
party walls, right of light, measurement of work, or services 
incidental to arrangements consequent upon the failure of con- 
tractors during the performance of the work. When such ser- 


i 


the time and trouble involved 
| The supervision of an architect (as distinguished from the 
‘continuous personal superintendence, which may be secured 
by the employment of a clerk of the works) means such inspec- 
‘tion by the architect or his deputy of a building or other work 
4n studios and shops, and in process of erection, completion or 
alteration, as he finds necessary to ascertain whether it is being 
executed in conformity with his design and specifications or 
directions. He is to act in constructive emergencies, to order 
‘necessary changes and to define the true intent and meaning 
of the drawings and specifications, and he has authority to 
‘stop the progress of the work and order its removal when not 
in accordance with them. 
+ On buildings where the constant services of a superintendent 
are required, a clerk of the works shall be employed by the 
architect at the owner’s expense 
The basis of settlement in cases of abandonment or suspen- 

sion of the work shall be as follows :—Preliminary studies, a 
fee according to the magnitude of the work; preliminary 
‘studies, working drawings, 60 per cent. of the entire fee. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


es tgo1 the London County Council took over the work, 
[ initiated by the Society of Arts, of commemorating the 
‘yesidence in houses in London of distinguished persons. 
From astatement lately issued by Mr. Laurence Gomme, the 
clerk of the Council, it appears that the necessary preliminaries 
‘im connection with the preparation of a design to be adopted 
for the memorial tablets, the obtaining of tenders for the work 
of making the tablets and the investigation of a number of 
“houses which it had been suggested should be distinguished 
have occupied a considerable time, but now that these pre- 
jiminaries are completed the work will proceed rapidly. The 
Council has already approved of the fixing of tablets on the 
_ following houses :— 
1, Holly Lodge, 
Macaulay died. 
| 2 No 122 Great Portland Street—which stands on the site 
_ of the house in which James Boswell died. 

3. No. 67 Wimpole Street—a residence of Henry Hallam. 

4 No. 48 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square—a resi- 
dence of Charles Dickens. 

5. No. 22 Theobald’s Road—the birthplace of Benjamin 
| Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 

6. No 4 Whitehall Gardens—the house in which Sir Robert 
Peel died 

__ 7. No 56 Devonshire Street, Portland Place—a residence 
of Sir John Herschel. 

8. No 1 Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place—a residence 
of Charles Dickens. 

z g. No. 12 Clarges Street, Piccadilly—a residence of Edmund 
ean. 

The necessary preliminary inquiries and investigations con- 
cerning a number of others are almost completed Among the 
persons in commemoration of whom it is probable that the 
Council will, at no very distant date, be recommended to erect 
tablets may be mentioned Henry Cavendish, James Clerk- 
Maxwell, Charles Darwin, William Hazlitt, William Pitt, 
Samuel Richardson and Thomas Young. Of the tablets which 
the Council has already determined to erect, tablet No. 1 was 
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Campden Hill—the house in which Lord | 
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unveiled on the 26th ult. by the Earl of Rosebery, thus inaugurat- 
ing the Council’s work in this direction. Tablet No. 4 is 
ready to be fixed, and Nos. 3,5 and 6 will be ready very 
shortly Since the Council determined to affix a tablet in the 
case of No. 2, very careful consideration has been given to the 
question whether it is desirable to continue the practice, 
occasionally adopted by the Society of Arts, of putting up 
tablets on comparatively new houses which occupy the sites of 
the actual premises in which the persons to be commemorated 
lived. Asa result itis probable that in the near future the 
Council will be recommended to abandon the proposal to erect 
a tablet on No. 122 Great Portland Street, and to indicate 
instead a house actually occupied at one time by Boswell. 

The procuring of the necessary consents for the erection of 
tablets in the cases of the above houses has necessitated a 
correspondence with a large number of persons having 
interests in the premises, and the Council acknowledges the 
courtesy and consideration which has been extended to it in 
the matter 

The form of tablet has been designed under the direction 
of the Council’s superintending architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, who 
advises the Council as to the position in which the tablets 
should be fixed and under whose supervision they are erected. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the fourth ordinary meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, held in the hall of the Philosophical Society, 
Bath Street, on Monday last, a very interesting paper was read 
by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, architect, on “ Dr. Evans’s Excavations 
at Knossos, Crete.” Excavations have been carried on at 
Knossos for four seasons since 1900 by Dr. Arthur Evans, and 
there is every probability of a fifth. Knossos is perhaps the 
most important of a series of palaces in the island of Crete of 
the Minoan period—a period anterior to that which produced 
the Mycenzean palaces on the mainland of Greece. Probably 
no other site, either in Greece or Egypt, has yielded such a 
variety of small finds, many of which, as well as the architec- 
tural features of the palace, are new and of the first interest. 
It is evident that at Knossos also we find the true solution of 
all legends about the Minotaur and the Labyrinth of Crete. The 
date of the existing palace stretches from about 2c00 to 1500 B.C., 
as important evidence of Egyptian influence has corroborated. 
An earlier and a later palace can be traced, the first having 
connections with the Egyptian Hyksos, or Shepherd dynas- 
ties; the latter broadly contemporary with the Egypt of 
Thothmes III. It is highly probable that the Minoan races 
were the Keftid, or “ People of the isles of the sea,” represented 
as bringing tribute on an eighteenth dynasty wall-painting in 
a tomb at Thebes. Many of the other finds are of extra- 
ordinary interest. Some 1,690 clay tablets show a highly- 
developed system of writing in a hitherto unknown style. 
Vases and other utensils have been found in pottery and fine 
stone, exhibiting the most beautiful workmanship and design. 
An almost complete ivory statuette of a leaping youth, a 
lioness’s head in alabaster and a life-size bull’s head and foot 
in painted “‘gesso-duro” relief are among the most perfect 
specimens of ancient art, and can hold their own with Greek 
work A capability of working to great perfection in almost 
any material is evident, such materials as ivory, crystal, gold, 
enamelled porcelain, pottery and fine stone, and the sum totat 
of the discoveries enables us to know much that is interesting 
about life ina Minoan palace. The lecture was illustrated by 
a number of highly-interesting slides. A discussion followed 
the reading of the paper, in which Mr. Newbery, Mr. Bromhead 
and others took part. 


THE CAERWENT EXPLORATIONS. 


SECOND tesselated pavement from the Roman excava- 

tions at Caerwent, near Newport (Mon), has been fixed 
in position in the museum of the Newport Free Library. It 
was found in what is known as House No. 7, from which the 
first was taken, and the two together form one of the most 
important discoveries of the kind yet made in Roman remains 
in England. Each is a very large example of tesselated floor- 
work, and the second is distinctly the finer and more perfect of 
the two. Busts of the seasons and figures of animals and 
cupids are conspicuous objects in the pavements The chief 
features of House No. 7 were a small, partially-detached 
building, which may have been a shrine, and two rooms 
separated, no doubt, only by a curtain when the house was in 
use. It was these rooms that contained the tesselated pave- 
ments. One underlay the other, and the upper one was of 
later date and of inferior workmanship to the other, the latter 
being constructed with far more care as to detail and finish. 
Careful drawings and tracings of both pavements were made, 
and both have been removed in sections and admirably and 
successfully put together again in the museum, embedded on 
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cement so durable that they will probably remain in as good a 
condition as they are now for hundreds of years. In both the 
rooms of House No. 7 the walls were standing to a height of 
3 feet above the floor level, and the plaster on them was 
nearly intact. It was therefore possible to recover to a con- 
siderable extent the colour and design of the wall decoration. 
It has been determined that the remains removed shall be 
housed at Newport, but so far the question of a separate 
building for their reception has not been decided, although 
there will in time be ample material to form a distinct 
Caerwent museum, 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT.* 


reinforced concrete, and in general the subject is receiv- 


ing such universal attention from the engineering world, that the — 
method of reinforcement described in this article, it is believed, | 


will be of interest. J 

It is fairly well recognised among engineers that vertical 
reinforcement for concrete beams is quite as essential as the 
horizontal reinforcement, and in many cases the horizontal 
rods are surrounded by U-shaped stirrups of band-iron or 
twisted rods. It was noticed at first by European engineers 
that a concrete beam when tested to destruction under 
uniform loading invariably failed by shear at the ends, the 
lines of rupturé corresponding closely to the lines of principal 
compressive stress for such a beam. 

The writer also made a number of tests on beams rein- 
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granular composition was, of course, ‘advanced by 

many years ago, and to the writer’s' knowledge, Captain § 
was the first to make public the very close relation be 
theory and actual tests in reinforced concrete beams, w 
these were loaded to destruction.’ It is true that 
article by Captain Sewell was severely criticised | y otl 
engineers. This was done, however, without bringing forw: 
substantial tests to prove differently. In fact, the attempts 
prove the contrary seemed to the writer very weak inde, 
one case a number of tests were cited, which, upon i vesti; 
tion, proved to have been centrally loaded beams In anotl 
case beams of such proportions were tested as would | 
absolutely impracticable in the ordinary run of building « 


| struction. 
O much actual work is being done at the present time with | 


If, then, lines of principal tensile stress exist through 
a beam, it is most natural that the concrete, being weak 
tension, should open up at right angles to these Ines, and {] 
is what has occurred in all the tests which the writer | 
observed in well-proportioned ‘concréte steel beams wh 
tested to destruction under uniform load, and where the me 
reinforcement was horizontal only. iA 

As has already been noted, European engineers ¢ 
deavoured to overcome the difficulty by placing  stirry 
throughout the beam, their distances apart varying, of cour 
in the inverse ratio of the shear. There seems no doubt wh; 
ever in the writer’s mind that such stirrups accomplish a gre 
deal of good, as they cross the lines of rupture at an angle a: 
tend to hold the material together. ' If, however, they a 
placed in a beam, they should be placed in a direction inclin 
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forced with plain and deformed rods on the bottom, and with- 
‘out one exception, all such beams when tested to destruction 
under uniform loading failed by vertical or longitudinal shear 
in exactly the same manner as originally pointed out by 
‘Captain John S. Sewell. 

The matter of vertical reinforcement is certainly of more 
importance than some American engineers have been willing 
to grant to it. To the writer it seems most natural that rupture 
should occur in this manner ; in fact, he can hardly conceive 
of its occurring in any other way. It must, of course, be 
remembered that a beam, when tested for both shear and 
bending moment, should be subjected to a uniformly distributed 


load, not to a concentrated centre load ; for a beam loaded | 


according to this latter method would only develop one-half 
the shear which exists in a uniformly 
‘bending moment. 

Take, for example, a certain beam, as shown in fig. 1, 
and consider the cross-section AA. The tension strain on each 
fibre below the neutral axis varies in proportion to its distance 
therefrom The vertical shearing strain is, however, practi- 
cally constant. The resultant strain on any particle should 
therefore be a combination of these two components, producing 
a line of principal tensile stress, which’ is one of variable 
curvature from the bottom of the beam to the top. 

This theory of lines of principal tensile stress in a beam of 


* From a 


: paper by Julius Kahn, C.E., published in Zhe Engineci- 
tng Record, 
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| to the horizontal, so as to lie more closely along the line « 


principal tensile stress, for if they lie in exactly this line the 
also cut the actual line of rupture at right angles, and ar 
therefore of maximum efficiency in holding together the cor 
crete where its natural tendency is to open up. 5 

Furthermore, if such stirrups are to. carry stress, the 
should carry it into some member capable of receiving it, an 


| the bottom chord member or the horizontal reinforcement i 


there for that purpose. we 

In the first place, then, it seems to the writer that stirrup 
should be inclined to the vertical and preferably bent to : 
curvature to approximate the line ‘of principal tensile stress 
and secondly, these stirrups should be rigidly connected to th 


| main horizontal reinforcing bar. 
loaded beam fora given | 


There is still another matter in connection with the stee 
reinforcement for concrete beams which is also of great im 
portance, in so far as it affects economy in the use of steel 
In a uniformly loaded beam the maximum bending momen 
occurs at the centre, whereas the maximum shear occurs at the 
ends, and if the same quantity of steel reinforcement is therefore 
placed.along the bottom of the beam and extends the ful 
length of it, it does seem to the writer that steel has beer 
wasted so far as bending moment alone is concerned, an¢ 
certainly the beam has been neglected so far as shear 1s 
concerned. ae 

A steel I-beam for the same reason is not an economical 
construction for uniform loading ; its top and bottom flanges 
are only required at the centre, and at this place only a very 
thin web whereas at the ends the stress is almost altogether 
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near, and web alone is required with very little top and bottom 
Ane ithe system of ‘concrete reinforcement which it is the 
‘urpose of this paper to describe, these two matters have been 
arefully considered. «The fundamental principles of this type 
f reinforcement are :— ; ; ‘ 

1. Concrete should be reinforced in a vertical plane as well 
s a horizontal one. = ae 
2. The reinforcement should be inclined to the vertical, 
referably with varying upward curvature, approximating the 
ne of principal tensile stress. 
3. The metal should be 
trains existing at any place. 
/ 4. The shear members should be rigidly connected to the 
jorizontal reinforcement steel. 
|, Jt has been endeavoured to accomplish all of these results 
vy taking a bar of cross-section, as shown in fig. 3. and shearing 
\pwards into an inclined position the web on both sides of the 
‘nain body bar, thereby forming substantially the tension 
nembers of the ordinary Pratt truss. 
_ When such a structural member is embedded within a body 
5f concrete, the latter unites firmly to the steel, and the com- 
bination of the two forms a trussed beam wherein the tensional 
‘members are made up of steel, and the missing compression 
‘members supplanted by the concrete 

Concrete is excellent in compression, steel in tension, 
nd thanks to the property of strong adhesion between the two, 
their combination makes‘a most ideal beam. 

Neglecting for a moment the matter of vertical reinforce- 
ment, it is very evident that a bar sheared up as above 
described cannot possibly slip through the concrete. The writer 
has actually taken blocks of concrete, moulded to form the 
youssoirs of a flat arch, and then set them between the prongs. 
Such a beam, though set up without a particle of mortar 
between the joints, will carry a very large weight, and were it 
not for the large deflection which is caused by the poorly- 
fitting surfaces between the prongs and the blocks, such a beam 


would carry weights to the same extent and on the same 
principle as when steel and concrete are actually united 
‘together. 
_ “And this presents another way of looking at the reasons 
why this method of reinforcement is so efficient. As soonas a 
load is applied on top of the beam the concrete tends to arch 
itself, and a series of internal arches immediately set them- 
selves up within the material, each arch finding its abutment in 
a set of prongs for which the bottom chord acts as a tie. The 
prongs receive the weight and carry it upwards, distributing it 
on the other arches of larger span, the horizontal reinforce- 
ment serving as a common tensional member, fig 4 
It is plainly evident that with this construction the hori- 
zontal member might actually be placed outside of the concrete 
entirely, and the adhesion of the concrete to it entirely neg- 
lected, the strains coming into it being so largely the horizontal 
components of the inclined members. 

Of course, for fireproofing purposes and to prevent rusting 
itis more advisable to embed the steel within the concrete, 
‘and when this is done advantage may be taken of both the 
‘adhesion of the concrete to the main bar and to the sheared-up 
“members. In fact, with a given amount of concrete a 

maximum amount of steel may be used, since the strains which 
it takes up are due to the direct adhesion of the concrete to it, 
plus the horizontal component of the inclined members. When 
such a beam fails, assuming that good material has been used 
for its construction, one of two things must happen, either the 
_ steel pull in two, or the concrete crush on top. The top por- 
‘tion of a concrete beam when used in floor construction is 
_ largely the floor itself, and it is generally impossible for this to 
fail in compression. It would seem, therefore, that a very 
large quantity of steel could be placed in the bottom of the 
beam to balance the compression. In fact, in all tests which 
the writer has made up' to date he has pulled the steel in two 
_ at the centre of the beam. : 
Another point of great advantage in this construction is the 
fact that a beam need not necessarily be very wide to carry a 
given load; depth alone counts to advantage. The steel rein- 
| forcement, depending entirely upon the stresses coming into 
_ it from the sheared-up members, may be one large bar. This 


distributed in proportion to the 


_ is practically impossible with constructions wherein the stresses 


coming into the steel'are due to adhesion only of the concrete 
toit. Where such adhesion is depended upon, a large body of 


| Concrete must surround the steel to be able to transmit all of 
| thestrain which the bar is capable of taking. Whatever strain 
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exists in the steel must be transmitted into the upper portion 
of the concrete through the medium of the concrete im- 
mediately surrounding it, and any one can readily perceive 
the magnitude of the horizontal shear which must therefore 
exist throughout the body of the concrete and the necessity of 
giving this great width. With this new method of concrete 
reinforcement, however, the beam may be comparatively 
Narrow ; in fact, at the bottom it needs only 'o be safficiently 
wide to encase the steel. It should taper upwards, however, 
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widening towards the top, so that sufficient area may be given 
to the concrete to receive the compression This of course 
ae a remarkable saving in the amount of this material 
used. 

The strength of steel is of course a definitely determined 
matter. As for the concrete, it is not very expensive, and it 
would be advisable in all cases to give a small surplus of this 
thaterial on the top of'a beam, so that it will not fail by com- 
pression. With shear thus properly cared for there is only 
one way in which the beam can possibly fail, and that is by the 
parting of the steel. ty 

Where this result can be assured with certainty a concrete 
beam need no longer be subjected to a factor of safety of ten : 
the ordinarily adopted. factor for steel, four, is sufficient, as 
such a beam is entirely dependent upon the steel and should 
be subject to close calculation in the same manner as a steel’ 
I-beam or truss. When a concrete beam fails by shear, as has 
occurred almost without exception in tests up to date, then, 
indeed, the engineer stands more or less in mystery. 

In general it seems to the writer that whenever concrete is 
depended upon to carry other strains than direct compression, 
more or less risk is being assumed by the designing engineer, 
and a large factor of safety is strongly recommended, 


TESSERA. 
London’s Triumphal Arches in 1608. 


CCORDING to. Walpole, “Stephen Harrison, who calls 
himself joiner and architect, invented the triumphal 
arches erected in London for the reception of James I. They 
were engraved by Kip on a few leaves in folio: a work I never 
saw but in the library Chatsworth.” In Nichols’s “ Progresses 
of King James I.,” vol. i. p. 328, is mentioned Harrison’s. 
“Seven Arches of Triumph, 1693-4.” These are prefaced by 
the remark that this King James I’s memorable passage from 
the Tower to Whitehall was described in many contemporary 
publications, amongst the foremost of which should be noted 
“The Arches of Trivmph erected in honor of the high and 
mighty Prince James, the First of that name King of England, 
and the Sixt of Scotland, at His Maiesties entrance and passage 
through his honorable Cittye and Chamber of London upon 
the 15th day of March 1603; invented and published by 
Stephen Harrison, joyner and architect, and graven by William 
Kip, folio.” The arches were seven in number, though only 
five were originally intended ; the whole of these were devised 
by Harrison, and the workmen were employed on them from 
April 1603 till the end of August, when the exhibition was. 
postponed. The work was recommenced in February 1603-4, 
and the arches at West Cheap and Temple Bar were then 
added and completed in six weeks. The publication alluded to 
above is the same mentioned by Walpole, and consists of the 
following nine plates very neatly engraved :—I The title-page, 
at the top of which is “ Exercitationes virtutum in omni ztate 
mirificos afferunt fructus,” and at the bottom “ Monumentum 
cere perennius.” 2. A portrait of the King in his full robes of 
state, engraved by. Lawrence Johnson. In one hand is the 
sceptre, in the other the regal orb. He hasa large ruff, and his 
hat is ornamented with a circlet of flowers, and surmounted by 
waving feathers (wanting in Gough’s copy in the Bodleian). At 
top in one corner of the plate are the royal arms ; at the bottom 
“ The High and Mighty Prince James, by the Grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, Fraunce and Ireland, Detender of 
3. The arch. at the east end of Fenchurch Street. 
4. The arch in Gracechurch Street, by Italians 5 One near 
the Royal Exchange on Cornhill, by the Dutch. 6. Above the 
great conduit, Cheape (at the end of Soper Lane, near Queen 
Street), 7. An arch close to the little conduit in Cheape. 
8. One above the conduit in Fleet Street. 9 One at Temple 
Bar, representing the Temple of Janus. The engravings are 
accompanied with descriptive letterpress, over which are the 
royal arms and those of the City of London. The remaining 
arches may be found in Dekker, who has also given an abridg- 
ment of Jonson’s share of the pageant Many of the platforms 
were of an enormous bulk and height, as were several of the 
arches. It appears that the citizens began their preparations 
immediately on the decease of Elizabeth ; they were interrupted 
by the plague, but resumed as soon as the danger was over 
and continued to the period of the royal entry Exclusive of 
the moulders, plumbers, painters, smiths, &c, who were very 
numerous, there were employed eighty joiners, sixty carpenters, ° 
thirty sawyers and about seventy common labourers, who 
wrought without intermission. The whole of the machinery 
was under the direction of Stephen Harrison, the chief joiner 
as he is called. ‘he name of Inigo Jones does not occur in 
the list of the architects given by Dekker. 


Rubens, Vandyke and Reynolds. 
An eminent physician of Charles I.’s time, Theodore de 
Mayerne, has particularly recorded many of the recipes which 
he obtained from Rubens and other artists of his own day ; the 
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MS. is inthe British Museum. Descamps has pointed out that 
the transparency of the shadows and the absence of all loading 
in these portions of the picture is one of the characteristic 
differences between the genuine works of Rubens and those of 
his scholars. The advice of this great master caused David 
Teniers to return to his original habit of painting his shadows 
thin and transparent. Rubens himself‘ painted in varnish,” 
as Sir Joshua says of his “Battle of the Amazons.” Eastlake 
-ebserves :—“ The employment of such a medium by Rubens was 
almost a necessary consequence of his adopting the original 
method of showing the ground through the deep colours, for in 
proportion as the pigment is thin the vehicle requires to be 
substantial. But the durability which the oleo-resinous medium 
‘insured, and the possibility of dispensing with a final varnish 
‘by its means, appear to have recommended it to Rubens in the 
execution of his work generally.” Such a varnish, composed of 
some hard resin, admitted, of course, of being thinned and 
diluted with a rectified essential oil. “ But this adjunct, if used 
at all in the earlier ages of the Flemish school, was not intended, 
as it afterwards was, to do away altogether with the gloss of the 
‘vehicle ; for, had this been the case, the work would have 
required a varnish at last ; and one of the recorded peculiarities 
of the early Flemish pictures was that the surface bore out 
without varnish.” Rubens’s works, when first executed, would 
not require varnish at all, but the gloss arising from the 
medium in which the colours were originally mixed disappears 
after a time, and a superficial varnish, such as mastic varnish, 
may become requisite. Vandyke’s practice differed from that 
of Rubens ; he employed a more liquid vehicle for his colours. 
We in England have to regret that our own great portrait- 
painter tried all sorts of experiments with reference to this 
matter, and that so many of his finest works have accordingly 
faded or perished At the latter end of the eighteenth century 
an attempt was made to revive the ancient encaustic painting ; 
this probably suggested the use of wax, which we find so often 
mentioned in Sir Joshua’s notes of the materials which: he 
employed. Sometimes it is wax dissolved in Venice turpentine, 
sometimes meguilp (that is, drying oil and mastic varnish), 
sometimes a balsam such as copaiba, sometimes white of egg 
and gum tragacanth, which holds the prominent place in his 
own account of what he used. The beautiful picture of the 
“«Strawberry Girl” appears to have been painted with a solution 
of wax. 
colour harden more slowly than the outer surface, and on the 
other hand, when the softer colour is outside, the picture be- 
comes wrinkied or shrivelled, as is the case with the “ Christ 
in the Garden” of Correggio, belonging to the Duke of 
Wellington. 


The Coins of Athens. 


If all ancient Athenian coins had been lost we should never 
have supposed that they were remarkable both for an extreme 
‘coarseness of engraving and the most hideous of all devices. 
The figure of a screech owl was generally chosen for such 
purposes, as if it had been intended to select the least graceful 
of animated forms ; like those barbarous and. gothic hiero- 
glyphics, called arms by the nobility of Europe. The ancients 
were no less sensible than we of the bad taste which prevailed 
in the fabrication of Athenian money; for the philosopher 
Zeno has compared it to a discourse composed of rustic phrases 
and coarse expressions. What Spanheim and other modern 
authors have written on this subject is founded on no kind of 
probability. It appears that from a ‘spirit of parsimony, very 
consistent in republics, the treasurers of the State allowed such 
trifling wages for coining that no capital artists ever offered 
their services. Although the Athenians possessed mines of 
‘copper at Colonos, yet they were so unwilling to employ this 
metal as specie, that they preferred. gratifying their taste or 
vanity by cutting silver into such small portions that they were 
sometimes mistaken, as Aristophanes says, for scales of fishes. 
Money of that. quality was very unfit for the purposes of 
commerce ; it had the inconvenience of being easily mislaid, 
and could not be found without difficulty ; besides, the expense 
of manufacturing such diminutive pieces by the hands of 
celebrated artists would have amounted to more than their 
intrinsic value. Among the monuments of Grecian numis- 
matography we find still some spangles of silver representing 
the half of an Athenian obolus, and others of still less value 
must probably have circulated when the usé of copper was 
exploded. Different demagogues who’ endeavoured to intro- 
duce that metal were forced by satyrs and epigrams to desist 
from their enterprise. Dionysius the orator was all his life 
surnamed the man of brass, because he made a long, and 
perhaps a good, discourse demonstrating the necessity of 
copper money. Gold was seldom brought into circulation by 
the republic, and then in small quantities, either for the com- 
memoration of a victory or some such glorious event. It is 
even pretended that in all the memoirs of the Academy: of 
Inscriptions, no golden medal of Athens now exists which can 
be considered as authentic. The Athenian golden medals 
which Winckelmann pretends to have seen in Italy, appear 
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to have been as false as that tetradrachma bearing the. él 
tended effigy ot Themistocles, the absurdity of which is ies 
from the barbarous inscription it contains, were we not ae 
assured that no money was ever coined with the image of 
Themistocles. The false golden medals of Athens were cast 
in moulds taken from the silver medals, of which likewise a 
great number were forgeries, like that one said to be of the 
canton of the Scambonide cited by Goltzius, yy 
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GENERAL. 


Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, Sir E. J. Poynter an¢ 
others have formed a committee with the object of inviting the 
scene-painters of the London theatres to an informal banque! 
on January 31, as a mark of appreciation for their admirable 
work 

Mr. H. F. Donaldson, M.1.C.E., chief mechanical engi. 
neer, has been officially announced by the War Office to be 
the chief superintendent of Ordnance Factories, vice Colonel 
Sir E. Bainbridge. 


The Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral are 
endeavouring to improve the acoustic properties of the nave 
to allow of it being used more frequently. The Jacobean 


,pulpit has been changed from the south to the north side of 


the nave. It is at such an angle that the preacher will face 
William of Wykeham’s chantry. Above the pulpit will be sus- 
pended a shell-shaped American made sounding-board, so 
hung that it can be tilted to direct the sound of the voice in 
any direction, 


Signor E. Bondi has completed his design for the 
memorial statue of Pope Leo XIII. to be erected on the loftiest 
part of the Lepini hills overlooking Carpineto, where the late 
Pope was born. On a massive granite pedestal, with his face 
turned towards the sea, Leo XIII. will be represented in the 
act of blessing the world. ve : 

Mr. J. B. Yeats, R.H.A., is painting the portrait of Earl 
Dudley, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The picture will form 
part of a series commissioned by an Irish gentleman to illus- 
trate the present epoch in Irish history. It is understood that 
the series will be presented to the nation. 

The East Ham Technical College, of which the founda- 
tion-stone was laid last week, will cost 20,0007, which includes 
the purchase of the site and furniture. It adjoins the Council’s 
public offices, with which architecturally it will be in character. 
Above the basement will be rooms for buildirg construction 
and kindred crafts and electrical iaboratories ; on the ground- 
floor there will be an assembly-room 35 feet by 30 feet, with 
the offices of the secretary and class, reference, study and 
common rooms; on the first-floor will be the headmaster’s 
rooms, demonstration apartments and chemical laboratories 

The will of Mr. Edward James Martin, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., late Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Public Works Department, has been proved. The value of the 
estate is returned at 485/. 

The Authorities of the Inner Temple are contemplating 
the substitution of the incandescent system for the present 
mode of lighting the staircases and thoroughfares of their 
Society. The Middle Temple might well adopt a similar plan, 
as the lighting of some of the staircases of their chambersis of 
the most primitive character. 

Archdeacon Madden stated last week that the Liverpool 
Cathedral will be larger’ than’ York’ Minster and loftier from 
floor to ceiling than Westminster Abbey. Its twin towers would 
be 260 feet high, and on the Mount they would stand 400 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Excavations at the prehistoric sites of Tinnevelli have 
produced during the past year over 4,000 objects, including 
twelve.oval gold ornaments, 180 bronzes, and about 500 iron 
weapons and implements. Skulls and bones, some cornelian 
beads and bronze beads and necklaces were also collected. 
But most of the objects found in the excavations were pottery, 
including large urns with the skeletons inside. The archao- 
logical reserve at one of the sites is 114 acres in extent, but 
only 5 acres have been touched. The smaller objects” 
recovered have all been removed to the Government museum 
at Madras. 7 

A Marble Panel was unveiled on Wednesday in the north 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a memorial of Sir John 
Stainer. On the upper part is a representation of Christian 
Glory, and on the lower a portrait of the late organist of the 
cathedral. The panel is the work of Mr H. Pegram. 

The New Roadway in the Mall, which is being formed ie 
connection with the Queen Victoria Memorial, is making satis- 
factory progress; a portion was opened for traflic on Wednes- 
day morning It is confidently anticipated that the whole will 
be completed and ready for use by the King when His Majesty 
proceeds to open Parliament on February 2. 
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Mitton House, 8 and 9 CHISWELL STREET, E.C. 
DELISSA JOSEPH, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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 chitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


'n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a spectal study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 

_ yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

| ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

"he Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

"he authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Yorrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


TEND E RS, fs Te. 
3 As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
_ ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
1. Circus, eer E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


of COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ELLESMERE —Dec. 30—Plans and estimates are invited 
ra scheme for the disposal of the sewage of the town of 
‘illesmere. Mr. R. E. Lloyd, clerk, Urban District Council, 
Tllesmere. 
| ERDINGTON.—Feb, 1.—The Urban District Council general 
jurposes committee invite designs for new council house and 
ytee library buildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
nd Orphanage Roads, Erdington. Premiums of 50/., 302. and 
o/. will be awarded for the designs placed first, second and 
hird respectively.’ Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
ngineer and surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 

ILKLEY.—Feb. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for free 
brary, public offices and assembly hall, intended to be erected 
1 Station Road, Ilkley. Premiums of too/, 5o0/. and 2o/. 
‘spectively are offered for the three best designs sent in by 
february 1. Mr. Frank Hall, clerk, Council Offices, Ilkley. 

ROCHESTER.—Jan. 31 —Plans are invited, with approximate 
‘stimate, for the addition of chancel, organ- -chamber and choir 
estry to the present church of St. Matthew, Borstal, Rochester. 
Jo premium offered. Architects can examine the present 
uilding and site at any reasonable hour. Plans must be 
_ddressed to Borstal Vicarage. 


WINDSOR.—Jan. 15,—Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premium 25 guineas. Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 1/. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have the abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. Designs 
to be ‘delivered, not later than January 15, to Mr. ES A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADWALTON.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of three through 
houses at Moorside, Adwalton, Yorks. Mr. Samuel Rushforth, 
Adwalton. 

ASHBURTON.—Dec. 31.—For alterations and additions to 
Lent Hill, in the parish of Ashburton, Devon. Mr. Fred. Wm. 
Vanstone, architect, Palace Chambers, Paignton. 

BEAUMARIS.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of an additional 
subway and of warehouse and other offices on the pier. Mr. 
W. O. Griffith, 1 New Street, Beaumaris. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of shop and work- 
rooms in Darley Street and Piccadilly. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, 
architect, Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADWELL-ON-SEA. — Dec. 28. — For the erection of sis 
workmen’s cottages (under the Housing of the Working Ciasses 
Act) at Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, Mr. Horace G, Keywood, 
surveyor, Maldon. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Dec. 22.—For alterations to St. George’s 
Hall and premises. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton 
House, Bridlington, 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 23.—For the erection of a stand in Tatter- 
sall’s enclosure, abutting upon the running track of the Brighton 


racecourse. Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 
BuryY.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a hospital at the 


workhouse, Jericho, Bury, Lancs. Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, 
architect, 15 Agur Street, Bury. 

CAIRO,—Feb. 1.—For the construction of three steel 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

CANTERBURY.—For the erection of a new ward to be 
known as the “Blackman” ward, and for alterations and 
improvements, new flooring, plastering and other works at 
the Kent and Canterbury hospital. Mr. W. J. Jennings, archi- 
tect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE -—For the erection of buildings and alteration to 
premises for the new Brampton branch of the Carlisle South 
End Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect, 
43 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHERITON.—Dec. 28.—For building an underground con- 
venience at the junction of Cheriton Street and Risborough 
Lane, Cheriton, Kent. Mr. Arthur Atkinson, clerk, Urban 
District Council Public Offices, Cheriton, Kent. 

DEVONPORT.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of two small 
buildings at the gasworks, Devonport. Mr. Sidney E, Steven- 
son, engineer, Gasworks, Devonport. 

EBCHESTER.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of reading-room 
at Ebchester. Mr. W. T. Spence, architect, Shotley Bridge. 

FARNHAM -—Dec. 30.—For the erection of separation wards 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, 
Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 

GILLINGHAM —Dec. 22.—For the erection of a school at 
Napier Road, Gillingham, Kent, to accommodate 909 children. 
Mr. E. T. Atchison, secretary, 8 Waterloo Road, New 
Brompton, Gillingham. 
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HARROGATE —Dec..22.—For the erection of a tea-house of 
ornamental rustic work in Collins Fields. Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of stabling, sheds, 
mortuary, boundary wall, &c, on land adjoining Stanley 
Street, Horsham. Mr, S. Mitchell, 14 -Market {Square, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

HOouUNSLOW.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of public offices, 
public swimming-baths, &c., and public library. Messrs. 
Nowell Parr & A. E. Kates, architects, Brunswick House, 
Brentford, W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house in Luck Lane, Marsh. Messrs. P. Taylor & Co., archi- 
tects, Central Buildings, Milnsbridge. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of Skibbereen new 
post office. Plans and specification can be seen at the Irish 
Lights Office, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Dec. 21.—For the erection of sixteen artisans’ 
dwellings in the town of Mallow. Mr. Brian E. F. Sheehy, 
architect, 57 George Street, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 21.—For the.erection of a church at 
Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, architect, Queen 
Street, Coleraine. 

IRELAND. — Dec.. 23.— For the erection of labourers’ 
cottages and out-offices in various electoral divisions, Lusk, co. 
Dublin. Mr. Anthony Scott, 34 Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 31,—For the erection of two detached 
villas at Hillsborough, co. Down. Mr. Henry Hobart, archi- 
tect, Dromore, co. Down. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 1.—For the erection of six dwelling-houses- 


at Castlebrook, Londonderry. 
7 East Wall, Londonderry. 

IRELAND. — Jan, 4 — For the erection of a free library 
building at Lurgan. Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, Dromore, 
co. Down. 

; KENDAL,— Dec. 23.--For the erection of a mission. hall, 
Sandes Avenue, Kendal. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

» LANCASTER.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of an assembly 

_ halland classrooms for the Society of Friends in Fenton Street, 
Lancaster. Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, architect, Liverpool Bank 
Chambers, Lancaster. 


Mr, J. M. Robinson, architect, 
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LEEDS.—Dec. 21 —For constructing and erectin 
fittings at the Moorfield Road recreation ground, 
Western Flatts Park, Lower Wortley. 


g gymnasium. 
id, Armley, and 
Particulars may be 


obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 


Leeds. 


LEEDS —Dec. 21.—For constructing and fixin ‘aa 
benches, fittings, &c., for the new . a 
Z : Particu-. 
lars may be obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, Municiz 
Buildings, Leeds. me 

LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 6.—For forming lunatic wards under 
Blocks A and B at the infirmary, Whipps Cross Road, Leyton- 
stone. Mr. F. E, Hilleary, clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, 


LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of roofing over 
loading mound at Bankfield goods depét, Liverpool, for the 
Lancashire and: Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr.R,C, Irwin 
secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, ; 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Dec. 23 —For the enlargement of the 
post office at Middlesbrough. Conditions and form of contract 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. j 

MIDSOMER NORTON.—For alterations and additions to the 
town hall premises, Midsomer Norton, Somerset, Mr. William 
F, Bird, surveyor, Midsomer Norton. 3 


NEw BARNET.—For the erection of detached houses and. 


| a pair of semi-detached on the Willenhall Park estate, New 


Barnet. Particulars at the offices of the London and Dist ict 


Land and Building Company, Ltd Great Castle Stree: 
Oxford Circus, W. se 79 reet,. 


TaN. offices and workshops of the - 
_street-lighting department, Springwell Street, Leeds. Ps of the 


NEWBURN.—Jan. 4,—For the lengthening of @ culvedaaaa 


building retaining and parapet wall necessary to widen the 
road over the Denton Burn, near the paper mills, at Scotswood- 
on-Tyne, Newburn, Northumberland. 
surveyor, Council Offices, Newburn. 


NEw MALDEN.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of cottage homes 
at New Malden, Surrey. Mr. William H. Hope, 
Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


RUGELEY.—Dec, 24.—For the erection of a galvanised ; 


engine-shed at the detritus chambers on the sewage farm, 
Rugeley, Staffs. Mr. W. E. Rogers, surveyor, Anson Street, 
SALFORD.— Dec. 29.—For taking-down the westerly house 
of the pair of houses named Ebor Villas, in, Upper Park Road, 
Higher Broughton, and in building a 43-inch cavity wall and 
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for the surplus material. Particulars may be obtained on 
-application to the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

ScOTLAND.—Dec. 21 —For additions to nurses’ home and 
alterations to present buildings at Gartloch asylum. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Master of Works’ Office, Parish Council 
Chambers, 266 George Street, Glasgow. 

-SCOTLAND.—Dec. 22.—For additions to the town hall, 
Stonehaven. Messrs. D. & J. R. M*‘Millan, architects, 
-21mUnion Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 25.—For the erection of cottage, dairy, 
manure court and coalhouse, &e., at Inverailort. Messrs. L. & 
J. Falconer, architects, Fort William. ~ 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 26.—For the erection of a church at the 


_ corner of Hodge Street and Cockburn Street, Falkirk. Messrs. 


A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk. 


SCOTLAND. — Dec. 28. — For alterations to Lochmaddy 
public school, and the erection of teacher’s dwelling-house. 


_ Mr. R. F. Matheson, Claddach, Kirkibost, Lochmaddy. 


boundary walls, &c, at Seascale, Cumberland. 


- Portswood schools. 


SEASCALE —Dec. 23.—For the erection of a villa and 
Messrs. J. 
Wrigley & Sons, Seascale. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of the new 
Particulars may be had at the office of 
the Borough Engineer, 123 High Street, Southampton. 


STAFFORD.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of a nurses’ home, 
married couples’ quarters, mortuary, &c., at the workhouse. 
' Mr. H. T. Sandy, architect, Stafford. 

STANLEY.— Dec. 28.—For the erection of twenty-four houses 

at Stanley, Durham. Mr. William Foster, architect, Front 
‘Street, Stanley. ‘ 

ST. AUSTELL.—Dec. 23.—For additions and alterations at 
the workhouse, St. Austell, Cornwall. Mr. John Stephens, 
‘clerk, Cross Lane, St. Austell. 


ST AUSTELL —Jan. 5.—For the erection of a goods shed 
_ at St. Austell station, Cornwall, for the Great Western Railway 
| Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—For additions and alterations to 
Victoria Hali. Mr. John Eltringham, architect, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. ; 
_WAKEFIELD.—Jan, 20.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library buildings. Mr. Charles James Hudson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Wakefield. 


WALES.—Dec., 21.—For the erection of sixty-four houses at ! 


Tylorstown. Mr. D. C. Evans, Duke of York hotel, Tylors- | 
town. 
WALES.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of-a master’s house 


at Cwmystwyth, for Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin Upper School 
LGoard. Mr. J. A. Jones, architect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, 
Aberystwith. 

WALES —Dec. 29.—For the erection of superstructure of 
the new Government offices at Cardiff. All particulars may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


WALES.—Jan. 4 —-For new roofs and supports and sundry 
alterations to general market, Neath. Mr. D. M. Jenkins, 
surveyor, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

WALES.—Jan. 4 —For the extension of Trinity Hall, Tony- 
pandy, and for the erection of new classrooms, &c. Mr. R. S. 
Griffiths, architect, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 

WHI?EHAVEN.—Jan. 5.—For taking-down the Presbyterian 
church and manse, Market Place, Whitehaven, and the erec- 
tion of a new church. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

WOKING.—Dec. 30.—For construction of an underground 
convenience near Woking station, Surrey. Mr. G. J. Wool- 
dridge, surveyor, Bank Chambers, Woking. 

WOMBWELL.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of a villa in 
Hough Lane, Wombwell, Yorks. Mr. Jno. Robinson, archi- 
tect, Park Cottage, Wombwell. 


THE winter meeting of the British Association of Water- 
works Engineers took place on the 12th inst. The thanks of 
the Association were recorded in the minutes for the reception 
of the summer meeting at Bolton, and the kindness shown by 
the waterworks authorities of Manchester and Liverpool on 
the visitation of their respective works. Mr. Alfred J. Jenkins 
read a paper on the new reservoir for Hoylake and West Kirby 
Waterworks. Hoylake, he said, with its golf-links of world- 
wide renown, and West Kirby, about a mile distant, were now 
fast becoming populous suburbs of Liverpool, and but for the 
tardy development of the railway service would have grown 
even more rapidly, but a new era had been opened with the 
electrification of the Mersey Tunnel. 


“ELECTRIC The LIMMERASPHALTE DELTA ALLOYS, Wo. |. & W. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


PECTS META 


LYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.]) 


Telegrams, 


““LIMMER, #LONDON,” 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
‘OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
 MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
(== = 


ForM or Block 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


| |Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the. Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


1871.) 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall, 
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GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


For FLOORS, 
LLS 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


EEDS FIREGLAY CO. 


WA 
HeaRtHs, | OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LIMITED, FURNITURE, TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS, 
& BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c., 


he WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 


ELLAND RD., LEEDS. The TRENT ART TILE Co. 
LAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS| swavuincorte, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


DERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


i Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
| Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &o. 


ld Medal, P. - x ; i Sil Medal, Paris, 1875. | s 
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SUPPLIED. 


THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON CRANITE 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NARBOROOGH, near LEICESTER. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instrv- 
|ments of every deseription of the highest 
quality and finish, at the most moderate 
prices. Price:List post free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


ALLINGTON. 


; CARSHALTON. * 


For street works in Grosvenor Avenue. Mr. WILLIAM WinLis 
GALE, surveyor. 


For rebuilding the Old inn, Allington, Wilts. Messrs. JOHN ah ve Soan ht £4,916 3.9 

HARDING & SON, architects, Salisbury, SK oie ; . . 3,842 19 11 

F. Dibden 778 0 O aya ; : ; , : : 31795 oa 

: d ‘ ; . ; 971 T. Free & Sons ; : ‘ 3401-15 3 

En ae : : ; 5 . . TAs E . Lawrence & Thacker : ‘ - » 9Bg8 zane 

Ses & Way j i i i ; ; Gop a 8 London and County Builders . 6 - os 3:8025g 5 

TH. STIEbs; Southampton (wocepted) : eS 27o 0 pace pi ; ; ; : ree : . 
A c . . . ° . ei a A 

i\Cockerill & Son . : : . aad a1O 20 RW. Swaker * : : : . : + (2197 LA SORKO. 

J. B. Potter . ; : : - 2,956) %Greo 

eee Mendip Granite Co. ( (for far -paving only) 3 "318 7 6 


For the erection of a house and farm buildings at Belton, 
Doncaster. Mr. HENRY KELSEY, architect, Queen Street, 
Epworth. 

| 
| 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
For street works in various private streets in the town oie 


Basendale & Leggott . . . , . £851 Cre Chester-le-Street, Durham. Mr. Gro. W. Ayton, | 
W. Barton . 825 0 0 highway surveyor. 
T. Bramford 764°0 ©| R,Gardiner. . . . . «© o) 
R. Stewart Re : . : : PoAreo, 20 Hardy & Atkinson . - 0) tg eel 
ASE> Pearce 5°. 0s. y acy 640.0 0] Jj,WWhite .  . . . « | 
Harrison & Leggett. , SS E. Catherali & Co. . 1,409 6 1 
T. Dawson, Epworth (accepted) 659 0 O GiuGrovess : , ; k ; : . ‘a7 
BERWICK-ON-?WHED. Ss ll 
For rebuilding house and shop, 106 High Street. Mr. WM. | J. Carrick. , ; ; ; y : 1,304 co | 
GRAY, architect, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick- on-Tweed. | J. McLaren 1.298 ioe. | 
Accepted tenders. p | 
Elliot & Son, oi on-Tweed, builder. | THOMPSON & SON, Chester-le- Street (accepted ) 1,279 43) 2p 
Henderson & Bro, Berwick-on- -Tweed, joiner. DEVONPORT. 
D. A Lamb, Berwick-on- -Tweed, piumber. For alterations to the Half Moon inn, George Street. Mr,. 
A. Sidey, Tweedmouth, slater and plasterer. E. M LEEST, architect, 14 St. Ana Street, Devonport. | 
| TT. Taylor & Son . : : - SAGO ao: | 
BRADFORD. J. Hy Blackell’&’Son . "". |.) 421 ono | 
For repairs to roof of old car-shed, Thornbury. Pearn Bros. . 307 Blogo 
Accepted tenders. G. H. SmitH.& SON, Dev onport ‘(accepted ) 37115 0 
A. Polsue-Burrow, Westfield Road, carpenter and joier’s For alterations and additions to the Jubilee inn, Forg Street, 
work. Torpoint. Mr. E. M. LEEst, architect, 14 St, Aubyn 
-R. S, Abbott & Son, 7 Worthington Street, plumber and Street, Devonport. | 
glazier’s work. G.H.Smith& Son...’ 
T. Nelson & Son, Midland Yard, Valley Road, slater’s w ork, G. F. Kingdom . : ; : : 2 280 16° 7 
For supply of retorts and of firebricks and fireclay required in | Snell & Son ' ; ; : we oe » 230 °0 0 
the fixing of such retorts, during year 1904. | R. Kent : E . 227 1370 
i: Morton & Co., Ltp , Thornton, Bradford (accefted ). S. E. D. OUGH, Saltash (accepted) : ; . {214 OO 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 

have REMOVED to ' 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports. 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ’ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
: or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
&PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped BEON | 
envelope. 


“QUANTITIES, &C.,y ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH, ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 


OLDAGRES & cO., ‘62 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O 
“Quantities ” Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “'Oldacres, London." 
ee 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long: Aere, London, W.C. 


FERRO-GALLIC 


W. EF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


* OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 


Dippérs: Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set’ 


‘Sonares) Drawing \Paper, Oanvus. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
\? 4) {| Sole Agents forjthe United Kingdom, 
EVRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
ondon—Creat Now St.. Fleet St, E.C, 


PRAWING OFFICE. | 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, : 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers up to} 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8differentkinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. } 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WorEE 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
New Ox¥FORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every descriptior 
of useful and ornamental RK, 


WinEwoy 

S , Desk 

Hn ee 
aSe, Py e 

PTT} sesetsttow atotstons tor wisewas! 


tor the protection of Windows an 
ET 


QUANTITIBS, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED. PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop, Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. WARRIS, | 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 


Manufacturer: of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES|! Manan 


Tel. No.1022Hop. | —<_=—a— —_—<_ —<— — —<_<_—<— — — ——<—_——————_ 


LIGHTNING NO ‘MORE ‘BURST “PIPES. 
CONDUCTORS. _pATENT 


W. J. FURSE & CO. ENPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


, TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA™ 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chureh Spires Beatoneds Asuaed by War Office and 4] | | 
London Schoo! Board. «gy 


» Skylights, 
|. Hetimates and Ilustrations ml 
free on application. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


; i screened and graded 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. © Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail.or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, . 
; ,Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


«tie 


8. i 
Ark i 


GARRATT _, 


3 St. Augustine’s,Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams,“Clokeful, London,” 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, ‘§.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HAMPSTEAD. 


LISCARD—continucd. 


For _ Se Ss peek Messrs. KEITH D,- YOUNG & : Laundry, wash-house, &¢ 
rt y oer 41,042 oOo 
W. Willett £30,587 0 0 £610 0 o| 7 'partis wea ° 
Holloway Bros. 29,870 oc o 122.0 0 T H aS PEE © 
, . Huxley OF Or O 
| Leslie & Co 29,028 0 oO 264 00 95 
Re cbeman 28 sis P. Tyson : ; 922 0 0 
_ € Brightman . ZOIDS 10 “webs O C)  roghes:& Stirling . If 0 0 
_ Knight & Son . 28,866 0 o 30h 0 oO J H Nicer 2 ot4 
| “SaJ. Scott A 28,863 0 Oo 322 011 0 T Paters coe S ; glo 9 0 
. W Downs 28,542 oko aganon 6 D ater vs = ons. 999 9 O 
5 ryland & Preston. go5 0 oO 
| Ferguson & Co. 28,497 O O 674,10 3 R. Alle 995 
| Pattinson & Sons 28,430 O O 65 10° 0 na xy =! ‘ ‘ 4 ; : 5 896 Oe 
/ C Ansell . : * 28,406 0 Oo 256 aie B: Rothwell ‘ s : ; é : i 889) 0 0 
| Holliday & Greenwood 28,371 0) om 3fohioma eae eee : nae ae 
| B.E Nightingale 28,264 0 oO 164 0 O Fe eet SHEN 
|, W. Lawrence & Son 28,149 0: oO 316 IG Oo 
Gough & Co. 28,040 OMA) 140* 07 10 LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
_W. Whitehead 27,965 roe) 198 © 0O | For heating apparatus, Fotress Road school, Kentish Town. 
& Henson 27;950L5 9 392 10 0 Wenham & Waters, Ltd. : £0428 oF 0 
_H Martin 27,777 9 9 369.0 0 C. Kite & Co. . 625 °o oO 
J. & M Patrick 27,470 0 O . 227. © O}: J, Richmond & Co., Ltd. 603. 3. o 
| Patman & Fotheringham 27,400 0 O IO LO) <0 J.,Grundy . 566 : e 
| Kerridge & Shaw 27,039 9 O 234,100 J. Williams & Sons, Ltd. 565.011 © 
| Perry Bros. : 27,O2Th OG! oO 229 an O J. Esson & Son 550 ONG 
I GODSON & SONS (accepted ) 26,003. 0 O TETELOWE Paragon Heating Co. } : f ; i 544 Oo Oo 
A, Deduct if Victoria stone. Wippell Bros. & Row. } : } E Uattey: oto 
I:ISCARD. W. Truswell & Son. 506 13 0 
For the erection of a school in Manor Road, Liscard, Cheshire, Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . 498 I0 oO 
to accommodate 1,000 scholars. Mr. EDMUND KIRBY, Comyn CHING & CO., LTD. (accepéed ) 489° 0 O 
architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. \ 
Schools. For drainage and sanitary-work, Slade school, Plumstead 
R. Allen . ; » £22;104 9° 0 Common Road. 
Hnghes & Stirling . "22,0907 9 O J. & M. Patrick . ~L2Zacur OO 
J. Bellis . 21,430 9-0 F, Bull ; ZA 1h Sa 
T Spencer 21,400 0 Oo J. Appleby & Sons 2,400 O oO 
P. Tyson. - 20,516 0 O G. Parker . . 2425" OW_G 
J H. Vickers . 3OU72 ONO Lathey Bros. 20.00 OUrG 
J. Gourley 20,030: OO J. & C. Bowyer. 2,319 O° O 
Jones & Sons . 191950300 E. P. Bulled & Co. 2,260". OF O 
J. Paterson’& Son . 19,949 0 0 F. & H. F. Higgs 25 7a OMG 
P. RothwelF = . 19788 oo W. Downs : : 3 : 3 ; one? 235 Sr ORTO 
Dryland & Preston. - + VEO,604 O80 H. Groves. : . . . : 3 2204 Ol 'G 
T. Huxley : 19,000 0 O T. Diieng aan: : ‘ ; a2 207" 0) <0 
W. H. Forde . 18,950 0° o! THOMAS & EDGE ( (accepiec b) : : : 2100.00 0 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
{Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
iphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
! OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.B. 


MITCHELL & CO. 
‘Art Metak:Workers & Manufacturers, 
UEGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON E.C, 


‘verp/idescription of ironwork for the Exterior and 
oteriorof Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private 2 “creat i&e. 

lied. 


mates su Trial order solicited. 


\ 


LOCK-JAW 
— “ato 


SINGLE GRIP, 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


ANN 


AND CHEAPEST 
; ROOF OF THE DAY. 


3 3 oF Geir. Scction PF OF Grip. 


‘For full’ descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


HARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon: 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) | 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. | 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


CAST-IRON COLUMN WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS |7;- Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


|The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
|Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, £.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


} 
| 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


CONTRACTORS, TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
WALTER’S tistrovea 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
F Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 
z ney Oowls, &c, 


} 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


. INSURANCE COMPANY 


DESIGN No. 1-0, 


WALTERS(Wolverliampton) LIVERPOOL. 


Melbourne Strect, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
,, London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
"85 Gracechureh Street, 


| 


im a Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ae : ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 
HN i MN : 


Total Security, &3,'7700,000. 


oe 
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7 oH 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continied. i 
For partitions and alterations, Belvedere Place school, Borough | For rediv iding rooms A and B and G and H,, infants’ depart- te 
Road. : ment; by -altering :the position: of. the ,existing.. Partitions } 
London School Furnitute Co.. ~ . : : £1,405 3 10 0 and ‘providing new partitions ; reversing the stepped e y 
E. Spencer & Co. . : : . : . 939° 0 O flooring. in the middle rooms so as-to secure left lighting, 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd... - +. «+. + , 848.0 0 removing, gallery in babies’ room, rearranging the hot- 7 
W. Downs’ =;. — . . : . . , 827. 0 oO water: ‘pipes’ and, gas pendants and improving’the véntila. 
JacceviCpRatr Ckaae : . . . . 799 © O tion (loss of thirty-eight places), Halford Road~ school, 
J. Appleby & Sons . : : : : : 782 0 Chelsea. i 
J. Marsland & Sons. : : ‘ 4 770 0.0 R. S. Ronald : 3 s ¢ : ce - £500 ag36 
J. & C. Bowyer § 5 . : f 757 0 O sJ, Stones” Sl cae ee Q : 42r efo | 
E, TRIGGS (accepted) ‘ . : ‘ A 698 Oo 9 S. Polden . . ’ : : : : . 369 00 
For dividing room F, accommodating seventy children in each Rice&'Son. - ss Ce 
of the boys and girls’ departments, into two rooms for W. Hammond. ; eae 8° SS eee 
thirty and thirty-two respectively, by means of glazed par- E. B. Tucker. 2 é ; eee 
titions ; reversing the stepped flooring in the middle rooms Lathey Bross. ss ss Se 
so as to secure left lighting, providing a new stove, rearrang- Conese pies ; ; : : re Se : x) 
ino a - 1 im re ° ° e ° ° Vif ea 8) 
ing the hot-water apparatus and gas pendants and improv Fe CPRIEES (aecepied yin ; 2650s 


ing the ventilation, Risinghill Street school, Finsbury. 
For forming stock-rooms in boys andl girls’ departmenes by 


A. Porter. 5 ; 4 2 : : =f, 382 

W. Martin . d } : 4 a, partitioning off a portion of room G in each department ;. 
ers Ss Wealtiains: & Son ; j \ ' . 364 » reversing: stepped-flooring in room K, girls’ department, so 
Marchant & Hirst ; : é é : | 232 as to secure left lighting ; altering position of doorway ; 


providing new stove, brick flue, &c.; rearranging gas- | 

* fittings, “&C and providing new fresh-air inlets (loss of 

' /* twenty-two places in, boys’ department and twenty-six in 
girls’ department), Roman Road school, Tower Hamlets. 


McCormick & Sons 
Barrett & Power . 

H. Bouneau 5 
General Builders, Ltd. 


4) Gd GO) OW & 

NNN GG. 

1 DWO 6 
Oo00.000C 00 
©C00000000 


J. GROVER & Son (accepted ) 16 12 arrott & [som . : - °. +17 per cent. on schedule 
F -G. Barker. : : p : c : - £476 0 =o 
or dividing room B, accommodating sev enty children in bach Vizor'&Co vir. : 
of the boys and girls’ departments, into two rooms for een esas i Bre a; j : : : Bi psa 
thirty and thirty-two respectively, by means of glazed y : : ; : : : ; 3 2 Sie 
ihe j : : : z F, Bull : 45.0 0 
partitions ; reversing the stepped flooring in the middle F.& FJ. Wood Bie be 
rooms so as to secure left lighting, rearranging the hot- e J. Sheffield f oe Bo 
water apparatus and gas pendants and improving the ; ; ; ; : i i 
ventilation (loss of eight places in each department), BREET). ; : i : - 20 
Cormont Road school, West Lambeth. For enlarging scullery, &c, in connection with housewifery 
Belcher & Co, Ltd. . ‘ . : £338 10.0 centre, Conway Road school, Plumstead. 
F. & H. F. Higgs : é ‘ ‘ ; » 2755 0-10 W. Hayter & Son 2 : : : : - £345 9 6 
E, P. Bulled & Co... : : : : - 245° SOL sO J. Appleby & Sons. : : : s 166 0 @ 
T. Hooper & Son : : : : : .' 240" {0-20 W. Bailey . : ; ‘ : : . 155 -3ai6 
E. Triggs . 7 ; : 4 y : > | 219,7F0150 E. Proctor & Son : : : F : «135. ome 
Rice & Son. : . ; : : . fo) 200 ONO G. Kemp . ; . : 8 . ‘ .. 1302680 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : : ; : 2, 1203) *Olr0 H. Groves . ; : : 5 . 125 aon 
W. V. GOAD (accepted) : : : : :°105 0 0 P.S. Howarp (accepted) Mee : ; F - 94 0.0 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. | 


(Incorporating The; Ham Hill Stone Co. and C., Trask & Sons, The:Doulting Stone Co.) : 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. ‘A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven Ste ‘STRAND 


THE IDEAL WATER PAINT 


 MAYRESCO™ 


\ 

A SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. BEST PAINT FOR NEW WALLS. : 
EVERY SHADE GUARANTEED LIME-RESISTING. ae 

| 


Cy Colour cards, §¢., ftom MAYFIELD BROTHERS, ya 


Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, SCULCOATES. HULL. 


Sh 


STURERS WOWERY ERHAMP ON ‘ST RON 


WILLESDEN “PAPE 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to'specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issues 


. WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. — Malee © | 
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i 

. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. | LONDON. 

For. heating apparatus, B Broadwater Road new school, Tooting. For the erection of grand stands and fencing at the Fulham 

G.iDavis. --. . P f . £876 oOo Football Club. 

i, Ba “Harlow & Son : . : 2 é . 849 0 0 R. ILEs, LTpD., Broadway, Walham Green, é 

' w.G. Cannon & Sons Oh 39 Pinto ely eFQOORe S.W. (accepted ) re ner gee Nee el, cw 

| J. & F. May eos : . : - 782 © O| For the erection of a Badminton hall, Ealing. 

|. Stevens.& Sons . SUD 8 ye tent 25070 * 0) © Ro Ipes, Lrp., Broadway,'Walham Green, S.W. 

J. Williams & Sons, Ltd. A ‘ ; ‘ e718 2.08 oO aepeedy. y, ae 

i J Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . ; : SMG AYLI! aie. 5 : ; 35 

_ Wippell Bros. & Row ‘ : i . : eEeRLOM OG 

| Mather & Platt, Ltd. . 695 0 0 MARGATE. 
BRIGHTSIDE Fou NDRY & “ENGINEERING Co., For the construction of a concrete reservoir (1,c00,0c0 gallons 

LTD. (accepted ) . : . . Ol OO capacity) at Fleete. Mr. A. LATHAM, engineer, 15 Cecil 
: : ; , Margate. 
‘For heating apparatus, Offord Road new senior mixed school, Keres Hows / d ; , P +£9,5652° 9 
Barnsbury. H. Shardlow. . ; A : : : =.9,5922,03-0 

Clark, Bunnett & Co., Ltd. . : : : £513.10 © T. Pedrette ‘ : ; : i ; 7.08, os ag 
G. Davis : z ‘ ‘ - »- 496 0 0 H. T. Binns . é ; : 4 : . ,7,080 18 8 
Pee sl 495 OO WW Martin’. ©... 3 et. 1 6,9f0 0 
Wippell Bros. & Row . : : : . » 450 0 O Denne & Co. . ‘ : : : : ; 6,807, 01-0 
R. Clarke. et fs Aaekg GRO O ROME Ontong” COOP. |. Se We pale ah ho oue O~ 7 
J Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co. «om» 3400 TOS Ghee WeteAdcock. 50.7 2.7 1 ig J ee Odie 12 16 
Bates X Sons. li s* +k, dp tOZOMC IMEEM RM MISKinG ter ss, SG Se eeu stee sOarh..011 4 
PALOWKAR & SONS S (accepted) . . . C4 OunG Paramor & Son : : : ; . O12 3S LOMAO 

For additional heating, .Cook’s Ground school, Chelsea. re ee San j ; ; : ; : Ae _ 

_ Stevens & Sons . . . £102 OFS H. Ashley . a ee Ae 5,849 8 6 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. : 153 5 0 G. Browning . . : : ; x . 5794.0 -0 
J. Esson & Son . : : : PIG C) R. Roberts. ; ; : ‘ é ooit 6) O 
Skinner, Board & Co.. : - : : 045 Ou0 Cunelie & i d : ‘ . 5,689 0 0 

een - o AGOMO CO MMe ck. fs A ey SEH SBO FF 3 
, Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Lindon 129.0 @ A. E. Nunn jk Tig SPS 9 
GDavis |. . Se T25 Oto ‘ Zt 1). . a9 
Wippell Bros. & no. ; ; aaa wows DENNE & SON, Walmer (accep e¢ : 53479 0 O 
BaTEs & SONS ted) . - : 3 ie 

eee) ASA hie MIDDLESBROUGH. 

For heating apparatus, Lollard Street school, Lambeth Walk. | For alterations to stables, Local Board yard, Mr. FRANK 
Turner & Co. . : ; - - 41,375 10 Oo BAKER, borough Sener 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. : , ; e324 ONO Allison Bros. : : : : : - £250 0 0 
Skinner, Board & Co. : : : : / TS Cl CS D. Doughty & Sons : : : i230 LOMO 
W.G. Cannon & Sons. ; ; : 5 SEG) Ke) Xe. Hudson Bros. 23740110 
T. S. Knight & Sons : é ‘ : wel SO momo H. Walker . 236 0 O 
J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. . : , : 5 Oey Ce Bastiman Bros. 235 90 O 
J. Williams & Sons, GSS ce ¢ esy) 9804 OO B. Crisp 226 6 Io 
J. GRUNDY (accepiced) : : : OLS Om VINTER & Dav ISON (accepted) . 225) O°) O 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

a a a g Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London."’ LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
Oe 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Largest and Oheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals. LOND Wp 
PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. S/S 


arc Farum Woe Tieereay 


Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Oustomers’ own Designs carried out. 
MARBLE. 
PAR TY WA LLS (01 Agents: 
EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
WAREHOUSES, &c. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. HAYWOOD & CO LTD 
8 « 
FR ED*: BRABY & co. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soa works peerrons, s-e.' LONDON. |GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


Boubie Aa Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


- 


iIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


ci IN ALL th 
= COLOURS, | Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, 


Telegrams; “* Haywood, Moria.” 


: SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. National Te'ephone, No. 17 Swadlincote, 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. ; NORTHALCERTON. 
For laying about 650 yards of 9-inch main sewers, with man- | For sewer construction (about 400 yards) in Back sa 
holes, Iampholes, &c Mr. ARTHUR’ ERNEST JONES, Northallerton, and ue out existing sewer. 
engineer, Brunswick Street, New castle-under- bye: T° Rowland. ; x : Be. £360. Ee a 
Morley & Sons ° ‘ . . ° . £395 [@) eo) AB: Barker a ‘ A n x 5 i i W2Suy 9 2 2 
C.K. Downing . 5 : : A i 3900 O Whittaker Bros. . b areas sitet ROBT 
Hi. Barkers . . . . : -1 + 3890 0 C. H: Dickinson . : : 4 : : . 268 5 4 
S Wilton . ; ; d é ; , 7 328x200 T. Willoughby .. a : é ee + 222TO4 0 
W. Williams 5 5 . - . 5 . 318 Or eO. Parker & Co, x ‘ 5 4 S rat! 224 ‘o- 3 
SmitTH & TAYLOR, Basford Stoke (accefted) . 305 0 O J. Spark f ‘ d ; ‘ : + 1S 9 ONFUIS: 3 
CzBirkill 2. : 210 6 3 
NEW MALDEN. D. OAKLEY, Romanby Road, Northallerton (ac: 
cepted). : ; ; : : - 189 10 0 


For sewerage works at Kingston Hill and Kingston Vale, 
Baring’s Hill and Coombe Lane. Mr. T. B.. SIMMONS, 


surveyor, Cambridge Road, New Malden, OLDHAM. 


For the construction of pump-house, lodge and tanks in con- 


pene ees ; ; ¢ ? i , £1; ve, Z s nection with condensing plant, the construction of mains, | 
GS fake i ; ; Q i i ‘ 15 tunnel, footpath and railings round site at the generatin 
‘ : 5 5 : - ; 5 5 SA AS 7e MOO: s 
Ballance : i ; i ; : . 1,377.9 0 aoa Greenhill, Oldham. 
ee } i ‘ F : , 4,333 5.0 E, STEPHENSON, Shield Street (zecepied ). 
Bloomfield : ; : : 5 5 se 1524981 O50 
Lawrence & Co. ; : , ; : EEL LOS MORO SCOTLAND. 
Iles, jun. . s+ + ee es T,T00- OO '| For an extension to Haymarket public convenience, Edinburgh, 
‘Streeters . ; : : : Hecaae Be sal Nese hati Beattie & Son. : ? ; ; .. «f£2e nae 
Daviess& Co... 60 ees 0001001) RR Aitken fs)! rr 
Hoffmann. : ; cena) hs 3 A 999 4 6 J Angus ; ‘ : : Z : ; 166: 10.16 
S. KAVANAGH & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepted) O84) OPO Ean aceon arin ; : : p : P ; ISI aA 
ESOC a in tens 2 cots Leen Cuan ae emai toh eco saa) Teh Scott & Brown - 6 1.) 2 
Adamson | : ‘ x - i 5 : 939 9 0 WiaiGanie Sasoan : : ? ; ‘ > Aes 
Champniss PRM Noa itd 8 Pee Deer SN a ae kek) 2 Waight:& Daviess te ae re 
Wheeler . 5 . é : 5 ok eee goo. 0 ‘0 jy T. Topping . 142 14 2 
acca oe ee AN ee Maia Si ae ; - ' MELROSE & THOMSON, Albert Street (accepted) 138.16. 8 
Seay |. ; i $ i j g . 799 19 | For the erection of a stone lifeboat-house and stone and - con- 
Prescott . : } 5 ; t é a ie Cee crete slip on the quay near the site of the existing lifeboat- 
White ‘ : : ; é ; } 633 ares house, in the harbour of Anstruther, co. Fife. Mr W.T. 
DOUGLASS, architect, 15 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
J. Adams & Co. x ; : ; ngs (0: clam 
NEW HUNSTANTON. WG) Fleet > .- 5. 6 oy a 1,860" @20 | 
For sewer construction. R. Young & Co. : : ; : : : L704 Igo. | 
F. Southgate . ‘ : Be : SEAT163 sO no M. Dinnie. : ; ; : : : 1,734 pee 
J Nelson & Co. : : ; ; 5 090 = Onno J. Miller . ‘ : ; ; : : . T,6GOsaeemor | 
Resohanks. 2s. : ot, 1, O25 se OmLo W. Fasey . F : » ‘1,599-15a10 | 
WA. LE: \CH, Hunstanton Coes 5 s 715%, OmeO J. LAURIE, Anstruther (accepted ) : . . 1,489 gee | 


METALLIC PAINT ce, sovvrio, 


The ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE for Silver Paint or nae Solution. 
Bright; lasting, silvery appearance. Unaffected by heat (up to 400 deg. Fahr.), cold, water, or weather. 
Great spreading power and preservative. Suitable for either iron or wood. 


Im "Tims, li/-, 2/-, 3/-, 15/- & 27/6. Send for Sample. 
Wholesale only of THE METALLIC PAINT CO., Ltd., CARDIFF. 


American Maple Floor 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 3 
The Best. & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


is al 


D. WITT ‘& COMPANY, 168, 10.176  5RU nMoN, STREET 


EVERY MAN. TO HIS TRADE and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL=WHITE GLASS TILI 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
15-0z. Glass, £3/G; 21-0z. Glass, 4L/= per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL BROS., Pioneers of the Class Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, ‘ a 
MARMORITE supplied, AS. USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. ull particulars on application. e | 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. | 


The object: of the Society is:to:afford assistance.to: Architects, Architects’ Assistants, and to their. Widows and. Chile 
Fresh Annual Subscriptions are:urgently needed, and’will be gratefully acknowledged: It is very desirable that Subseript 
in arrear should. be- promptly. paid. 


W. HILTON NASH, Hon, ‘Treasurer. | 
No. 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. PERODV ALL COREE Hons. Seoretar BS Ai 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHEFFIELD. TIPTON. j 
?or alterations and additions to the Rising Sun inn, Abbey | For asphalting of playgrounds and alterations to out-offices at 
| Lane, Ecclesall. Messrs. HALL & FENTON, architects, 14 Burnt Tree Council schools, Tipton, Staffs. Mr. W. H. 
St. James’s Row, Sheffield, Quantities by the architects, JUKES, surveyor. 
W. T. Sharp : : : , ; . £92 ec oo Thompson & Co, : : : ; ; L285) One 
| -T. Wilkinson & Sons . : : ; : 880 5 o J. Hunt : ; : : : : < 128210 "o 
| E. Hart ; . : ‘ : ; : . 86217 © M. Round . : . ; : : 3 . 280 0 0 
| G. H. Brown . Fi : : Mts) wart od | G. Holloway Ty: . oy : Pe ig OS OD 
| E. Moore . : F : ; : P » *790°1T 0 ASPHALTES UNITED, 7 Union Passage, Bir- 
| G. Vaughan. : ‘ ; ‘ : : Bly Yastelp tle fo) mingham (accepted) . i : é : 248 9 4 
| Martin & Hughes ‘ é : : : ;  JAO" 400 
| G. Allen. : é ; : 3 : TAFZIG Caso WALES. 
| J. Masson . : : - . : : . 710 0 o| For the erection of a Baptist chapel and schoolroom at 
| Ev& W. Oxley. , : : 3 : s #7cohoMG Senghenydd. 
| Badger & Appleby. : : : : . 17030 EO D. C. Jones : - : ‘ : : PDE, ets 
H. Watkinson .. . . AS : :690%0'0 J. Woods . : : é : : : SOTEAG ACI LoS 
H. White’ . - : : - ; : . 688 0 0 W. T. Morgan . : ; 2 ; 2,500 0 O 
| W. W. Needham. : c : : : |, NOS7AL ONO G. Heywood . , : s : ‘ wee 4i4 SOO 
| T. Margerrison |. 5 ; ‘ : : - C7 Sak OurO R, JONES (accepted) . ‘ : : : eAt99512 OF 0 
J.,S. Teanby : : ; : . - 674 © O©| For the erection of a gymnasium in connection with the 
M. Hancock . : : : : ° - 670 0 oO County school, Bethel Road, Carnarvon. Mr. ROWLAND 
J. Reed = : ; » ; : : - 665 © o LLOYD JONES, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 
: G. Roberts & Bro, : - : 4 O55 Ou O 
THERFIELD. E. Parry. - 645 © © 
Tor erection of a pair of cottages, Rook’s Nest Lane, Therfield. WILLIAMS & Roperts, Carnarvon (accepied) . 618 0 © 
Mr. JAS. W. HAtt, architect, 13 Prior Park Road, For rebuilding 59 High Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. DAVIES, 
'Brondesbury, N.W, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
a Building. R. Lloyd . f WAT eG ONO. O 
T.Nevet . : ; ‘ E : : - £760 © °o J. Jenkins . ; : : : : : t253 4 
“Gemsons . : ; : : ; 1 8564540) © J. Williams is ‘ A ; ; - : 997 90 © 
A. Balfour . : ; : : : - /RA229RO! xO E. L. Sullivan . ; - é - : > 955 Oo © 
Well. S. Hawkins ‘ ; s : : P : 935; OQ) O 
\ebeevet. . > i 3 “ : : . . 30 0 o| E. Jones, Dowlais (accepled) . : : ‘ 644 0 O 
Gemsons_ . ; - - . . : - 19 © O} For rebuilding 115 High Street, Merthyr. Mr. C M. DAVIEs, 
A: Balfour . : ‘ . . , . <9) Lye OFRO architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
[ae J. Williams. : : ; : : WEB293 fc 
iY TROWBRIDGE. Shepton & Sons : ; : a 207m Gee O 
For the construction of about 7,000 lineal yards of 12-inch and J. JENKINS, Merthyr Tydfil (accept ‘d ; EGO TO 
_ 9-inch stoneware pipe sewers (partly in tunnel), with man- 
holes, &c., at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. H. G. NICHOLSON- WORKINGTON. 
LAILEY, surveyor. For street works at Siddick, near Workington. Mr. J. S. 
E. IRELAND, Sandylands, Morecambe (ac- MOFFATT, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
cepted ) : ; : - : - #£,32,500 3 1 A. & T. H. ANDERSON, New Road, Whitehaven (acceffed ). 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, 


ogee oon» BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, erwin i222 


ay OOLITE, BATH.” 


“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w. 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
. LIVERPOOL ‘OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. ohkS Py 


Be 


QUARRIES. we ean 
MONK’S PARK. a" {yu Ee iran! aa z | 
fe on Wee tea : 


CORSHAM DOWN. op Sco & ax |COMBE DOWN. 
: CORNGRIT. Tots, wh rae STOKE GROUND. 
a, __| FARLEIGH Down. 68th obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
iste r 
TRAD Be .. BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND ; Be eaace 


TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS = OF “THE WESTON” AND “ STEWARDS, LT?" a PORTLAND. 


- TE STED -BY a>" ———, £ Go,! EONBOR. 
RiTISH FIRE PREVENTION | Committee, 
a 


PATENT SLABS & BLOCKS|f| =| -FLOORS-CEILINGS-Erc - 
| ¥ = ==) LINING DAMP WALLS & IRON BUILDINGS | 
iw A KINGsE@ i am) 181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST EC. \ 
6 HOLYWELL ° ‘ROW,’ FINSBURY, 


MAUGHAN 'S PATENT GEYSER fapeeentess 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 


16 


WARLEY. 

For the erection of a church at Warley. 

R. ILes, Ltp., Broadway, Walham Green, S.W. 
(accepted Ne : : ° . 
WATERLOO. 

For providing and fixing about 229 yards of wrought-iron rail- 
ing, gates and stone plinth at the Victoria Park, Waterloo, 
Lancs. Mr. F. SPENCER YATES, surveyor. 

R. ROBERTS, 256 Knowsley Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool (accepted Je : . 6 , 


iWEDNESBURY. 

For the electric lighting of the town hall, municipal offices, art 
gallery, public baths and public ‘library. Mit. J- 
WARDEN-STEVENS, consulting ‘enginter, 34 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


- £335 9 0 


e415 =O. 0 
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[Dec. 18, 1908, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


| 

| 
THE public health committee of Chelsea have decided ir, | 
favour of an application being made to the London County 
Council for sanction to borrow 57,000/. for the erection of i 
working-class dwellings in: Beaufort Street. 

AT a meeting of the Eastern District committee of Stirling 

County Council held at ‘Falkirk on the 11th inst, plans “a 
‘submitted of the new County Council offices to be erected in 
West Bridge Street, Falkirk. The plans, which were approved, 
show a handsome building to cost 8,000/, including the costof 
the site and the price paid for the old properties upon it. 


A TENDER has been accepted for 5,247/. to erect the 
Missions to Seamen church and institute for sailors of all 
nations at Wellington, New Zealand. The tctal cost, incliding 
the site, will be 7,809/.. On the lower floor will be ‘the S68: 


W. Preston, jun. . : : - £657 o o/ hall, library, kitchen, &c., and on the upper floor the church to 
Whittaker Bos’ 624 0 O seat about 450 sailors. The site is a corner one, near the fs 
Alliance Electrical Company 567 0 O Supreme Court, and not far from the shipping. | 
Birmingham Installation Company 520) 1OnmO AT a meeting of the Mossley Town Council on ‘oth 
Arundale & Robottom 3 492 © ©] inst, the mayor (Alderman E. Iredale) presiding, a recom. 
Edwards & Armstrong 48c 0 O meéndation from the education committee was presented forthe | 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION ‘Com- erection of a new Council school for the accommodation of 
PANY, LTD., London and Oh Rar (ac- _1,coo'scholars, if the land (one acre)-could be secured on satis- 
cepted )i-s ; of pal, AOG SO =O ‘factory terms fromthe trustees of the Earl of Stamford and 
Electricity ) oe Warrington. The recommendation was accepted by the — 
Carpenter & Mayfield 60 oo | Council. : 
National Electric Construction ‘Company, Ltd. EOMOEO A PUBLIC meeting in support of the scheme for the erection | 
Ross, Price & Co. . ; ; ; ; . 58 0 o| of a consumptive sanatorium for Ayrshire was held on the 
Edwards & Armstrong : ; ‘ ; 52 © o| Iithinst,in the Corn Exchange Hall, Kilmarnock. There was 
Whittaker Bros. .« ; : F j i 52 o o|a largeland influential attendance. Mr. J. H Turner presided, 
Arundale & Robottom 45 © o|and among the speakers were Dr. Chalmers, medical officer 
W. PRESTON, JUN, Wednesbury (accepted) 40 o o| of health, Glasgow; Dr. Caverhill, Edinburgh ; Mr. J.B. 
Fergusson, Balgarth, convener of the sanatorium, committee ; 
WEDNESFIELD. and Sheriff Mackenzie. Patients who had. been cured by the 
For sewerage works, Vicarage Road, Wednesfield. Mr. R. E. | new treatment were present with testimony as to its efficacy, 
W. BERRINGTON, engineer, Wolverhampton. and illustrative limelight views were exhibited. On the motion 
R. Moss. : ‘ 6 . £232 15 o | of the Sheriff, seconded by Mr. Frew, the meeting expressed 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . 226 10 © | its cordial approval of the proposed sanatorium, and com- 
48 Allsopp : 223. © oO | mended it to the support of all classes in the town and country. | 
H. Clay & Son 217 12 3 | Asite of about 30 acres has been secured at Ashmark, two — 
H. Holloway 200 6 ‘0 | miles'from New Cumnock,*800:feet:above:the level of thesea, .' 
W. H. Reading 195 © O| and operations are about to be commenced. About 8,cco/ of | 
J. OWENS, Wolverhampton ‘ (accepted , 191 12 o| the 14,00c/.. required has already been subscribed, | 
SOLE PARTNERS :—MAURICE GRAHAM & JOSEPH MORTON. TELEGRAMS, ‘‘ACCOUPLE,’’ LEEDS, LONDON & GLASGOW. 


GRAHAM, MORTO! 


WORKS: — 


Ne LEEDS 


STEEL 
STRUCTURAL 
WORK, 
ROOFS, 
BRIDGES, 
&e., &c.; 
For } 
SHELLS of 

BUILDINGS, 

THEATRES, | 
&e. | hd 


CONTRACTS 
seen 
CARRIED 

our. { 


{ 


LOWEST 
QUOTATIONS. 


LARGE 
CONTRACTS — 
RECENTLY 
ERECTED 
_ BY US 

ae 


£240,000 


STERLING. © | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3.EXETER: THE CHOIR. 


BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. :— 


RITISH LINEN CO. 
DETAIL FRONT. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, STONE, KENT. 


MILTON HOUSE, 8 AND 9 CHISWELL STREET, EC. 


eee 


) 
| 
LUXMOBE, LEEK, STAFFS. 
} 
q 


; VARIETIES. 


‘TE new church of St. Peter, Ilfracombe, which has been 
Filt at a cost of 6,500/, was consecrated on the 9th inst. 
| THEnew schools in Broughton Road for the parish of St. 
atthias, Salford, have been opened by the mayor of Salford 
‘{r. Alderman Stephens) 
' THE new church tower which has just been added to St. 
Jargaret’s Church, Arbroath, 'N.B., was formally dedicated at 
e morning service on Sunday last. 
A NEW church at Landore was consecrated on the roth inst. 
he edifice, which has cost 10,000/, will accommodate 
co worshippers. The design, in the Late Decorated period 
* Gothic architecture, was by Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of 
ardiff, and Messrs. J. & F. Weaver were the contractors. 
A CONCERT was held on the 11th inst. in the St. Matthias’s 
zw schools, Blackfriars Road, Salford, to celebrate the com- 
etion ofthe premises. The schools, which have been 
ected to replace the old building at a cost of 6,500/., contain 
| the modern requirements for elementary education, and 
ill provide accommodation for 530 scholars. 
_ At Littlebo¥ough, Lancs, the opening ceremony recently 
yok place of the free public library, which has been built at a 
ost of 2,5027. by Mr, Carnegie. It is a massive stone building, 
nd adjoins the offices of the Littleborough Urban District 
ouncil, and is pleasantly situated. It already contains 3,000 
plumes, and there is shelf accommodation for 4,500 more. 
THe First Garden City is commencing operations by 
oring an artesian well in search of an ample supply of pure 
‘ater, which is of primary importance for such’an’ undertaking: 
"he founders haye placed this work in the hands of Messrs. 


Le Grand & Sutcliff, of London, who started boring last week, 
commencing with 16-inch tubes, at a high elevation on the 
estate on the road between Baldock and Hitchin. A depth of 
over 1co feet has already been penetrated into the lower chalk 
formation, from which a copious supply is expected. 


Mr. BATSFORD has for some time had in preparation an 
important folio volume entitled “Old Silver Work, chiefly 
Engiish, from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries,” 
edited by Mr Starkie Gardner, FS.A., with 120 collotype 
plates, which he was about to issue to subscribers on the 
roth inst.. The edition was, however, so seriously damaged in 
the recent fire at Messrs. Leighton’s, the bookbinders, that he 
is obliged to defer the issue on account of the reprinting which 
has become necessary. The subscription price is five guineas, 
but by some curious error it was mentioned in several news- 
papers as fifty-four guineas. 

AN open competitive examination for the appointment of 
four assistant civil engineers in the Works Department of His 
Majesty’s naval establishments at home and abroad will be 
held in London, commencing on January 26, 1904. . The limit 
of age for candidates is twenty-three to twenty-eight. The 
salary commences at 200/. per annum, and rises by 152. a year 
to 300/. per annum. Assistant civil engineers will, on first 
appointment, be on probation for two years, and will be eligible 
for promotion (by selection without further examination) as 
vacancies occur to the appointment of :—Civil, engineer (mini- 
mum 300/.; annual increment 20/.; maximum 550/.). Superin- 
tending civil engineer (a) (minimum 490/.; annual increment 
25/.; maximum 760/.); (6) (minimum 7oo/,; annual increment 
252.; maximum 850/.), to that of assistant director of works 
(minimum 1,000/. ; annual’ increment 50/.; maximum 1,2C0/.). 
Successful candidates will be required to satisfy the medical 
director-general of the Navy as to their physical fitness for the 
service. The fee for the examination will be 62. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE additions to the General Hospital, Rotherham, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
double-fronted. Manchester. stoves encased. in richly glazed 
faience, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 
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APROPOS of the illustration of the Six Bells Public-house, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, which we published last week, the Lift 
and Hoist Company, of Prince Street, Deptford, S.E, write us 
to the effect that two of their ‘‘ Premier” service lifts and a 
cellar hoist were installed in the building, and others at the 
London County Council’s Carrington House, Deptford; London 
City and Midland Bank’s new branches—Richmond, New 
Cross, Westbourne Grove, Chelsea and Willesden Green : 
Palmeira Hotel and Mansions, Westcliffe-on-Sea, &c. 


MEssrs. J. H. SANKEY & SON, LTD., merchants, shippers 
and exporters of cement, lime, bricks, slates, tiles, sanitary and 
nreclay goods, of Essex Wharf, Canning Town, have just got 
out a sectional catalogue (F) relating exclusively to the fireclay 
goods of which they make a great variety. Messrs. J. H. 
Sankey & Son, having: made the firebrick trade a specialty for 
over forty years, claim to have one of the largest connections 
in the kingdom, and their practical and personal acquaintance 
with the experiences of such a variety of consumers, and ‘the 
numerous purposes for which their fireclay goods are used, 
places them in a specially favourable position to know the 
class of fire-bricks, &c., most suited for their clients’ par- 
ticular purpose, and to advise if necessary. They have also 
had practical experience in the selection of. clays and the 
manufacturing of various fire-resisting materials, and great care 
is taken by ‘them to insure that the goods they supply shall be 
the best. Messrs. Sankey will shortly have ready a general 
catalogue’ comprising three ‘sections—bricks, &c,, sanitary 
goods, and fireclay goods, which will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

A WINDOW to the memory of the late Mr. J. W. Stouppe 
M‘Cance, J P., and’ his’ ‘brother, the: late Mr. Henry ie 
M‘Cance, D.L., of Larkfield, has recently been placed in Dun- 
murry Remonstrant Church, in which an admirable effect has 
been obtained by the skilful use of coloured glass, no colouring 
matter or paint being used. The subject of the window is 
based upon the text—* I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” In the distance, at the left- 
hand side of the window, is shown the crest of a hill piercing 
the clouds, whilst a little lower is seen a small stream which 
gradually gathers strength till on reaching the - centre 
it descends in two falls and becomes lost amidst a maze 
of forest-like growth, to reappear towards the bottom 
in a broad sheet of water, which flows in a _ most 
natural manner apparently over the base of the window. 


The glass of different natures and makes, the marking an 

blending, and the various strengths of leads have all beer 
selected and used with a full knowledge of the technique 
necessary to produce a mosaic window of such dimension nd 
from such a subject. The glass used consists of the 

English antiques, American opalescents and Priors’s slaly 
the finished window is undoubtedly one of the finest ex 
which stained-glass workers have produced. The wo 
been executed by Messrs. Campbell Brothers, Franklin 
Belfast, from designs and under the personal supervision 
their artist, Mr. R. J. Norman. ae 


WALL DECORATION. 


THE Holliston decorative cloths, lately introduced Sicthe| 
English market by Messrs Arthur L Gibson & Co., will supply 
a need which has long prevailed. The canvases of coarse 
texture used hitherto served well on the walls of large halls or 
Staircases, but for spaces of a more confined area a texture of 
a different kind is desirable. This is met by the Hollist 

crush and buckram cloths. They all have that manife 
of being a woven fabric, which is not to be imitated - 
At the same time the: surface is ‘sufficiently smooth to 
the accumulation of dust, which is one of the drawhe 
coarser material. An immense variety of agreeable c 
available, and the artist and decorator can therefor 
any kind of ground which he may seek in orde 

stencilling or other decoration. For ceilings and plac 
a coloured ground is unnecessary there is a white b 
It should be noted that the colours are not dyed. P. 
colours are employed, and the cloth itself is consequently suit- | 
able for covering walls. The hanging is not difficult. The! 
cloths are supplied in rolls 37 inches wide, and containing about | 
40 yards. A thicker paste than is used in papering is sufficient, 
but printed directions are given with the material. The new 
cloths lend themselves to all kinds of mural painting, as well 
as to stencilling and other processes. They have also the 
advantage of being effective in themselves, for a wall covered | 
by them becomes pleasing. in appearance, although there may | 
be a delay before commencing the artist’s work. The surface | 
will, however, be so tempting it will be difficult for an owner 


resist the applications of artists to operate upon such de: 
grounds. 
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---BATHS FOR SMALL DWELLINGS. 


#5ER this heading we gavea description of, and illustrated 
ew system, of fitting baths to small houses and artisans’ 
Wllings when it was first brought before general notice at 

Sanitary Congress Exhibition of 1902. The favourable 

sption accorded to it there, solving as it did the problem of 

slying a full-size bath with hot and cold water supply to this 
s of building, with little, if any, extra cost, has proved to be 
sified through its adoption by numerous corporations and 
ough councils, as well as property owners and others. 


| 
| 
| 


a 
' 


‘The accompanying illustration shows one of the latest 
steras of “The Artisan” combination bath, sink and wash 
Elers, of which about one hundred sets have just been supplied 
‘a block of artisans’: dwellings at Stafford, and clearly 
syws the method of fixing. The bath is made to turn oat in 
,ircular path when wanted, bringing the extreme length into 


+ room, but when not in use it is not only out of sight, but 
tes up no extra space. 


The Kitchen Bath Fitment Company, Queen’s Road, 


Sheffield, who are the patentees and manufacturers, may be 
congratulated on the deserved success their system ‘has 
attained. 


EDINBURGH BUILDING EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. ; 


THE first annual dinner of the Edinburgh, Leith and District 

3uilding Employers and Allied Association, in conjunction 
with the Building Trades Exchange of the City and District 
of Edinburgh, was held on the 1oth inst. in the Royal British 
Hotel, Edinburgh. Councillor Neil \‘Leod, the chairman of 
the Association, presided over a company of 160 gentlemen, 
and the vice-presidents were Messrs. W. Graham-Yooll, James 
Forrest and Thomas Hume. There was a good representation 
of the Corporation present, including Bailie M‘Michael, Bailie 
Douglas, Bailie Craig, Leith, and Councillors Forrest and 
M‘Arthy, Edinburgh. Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart., hon. president of the Building Trades Exchange, was 
also present. 

At the commencement of his address, the Chairman referred 
with regret to the death of Councillor Purves, who had been a2 
member of both Societies. He was glad to see such a good 
representation present of both Societies. That was the first 
time they had sat down under their new name along with the 
Building Trades Exchange of the City and District of Edin- 
burgh. They had left behind them the good old name of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Builders’ Association. The reason they 
had changed their name was because they wanted all associ- 
ated with the building trades to join with them, including 
joiners and merchants. In regard to the question of technical 
education he thought it would not be difficult for them as an 
Association to advance technical education. They were not 
advancing in that respect as they should, and he suggested the 
Association might give four or more bursaries for apprentices 
attending technical schools. If they advertised for a foreman 
or leading worker at the present time they would get replies 
from three or four men qualified for the position, but if they 
advertised for a clerk they would get from 220 to 300 applica- 
tions. What they wanted was to induce more young lads to 
qualify as leading workers, which were more remunerative 
positions than clerkships. 

In replying to the toast of ‘ Our Imperial Forces,” proposed 
by Mr James Miller, Colonel Bennett, Glasgow, said he was 
in favour of compulsory military training of our young men. if 
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Messrs. Blackstone & Co, of Stamford, were 


they had military training added to the instruction that was : we & Co } } e pres nt wit 
give in their commercial life they would have better men, and | some serviceable-looking oil-engines, including a ke mee 
men who felt more the responsibility they owed to their King | power portable, besides three stationary “engines of ve 
and-country. ‘14 -horse-power respectively. Z — 
The Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith were toasted on The Campbell Gas Engine Company, of “Halifax, had - 


the motion of Mr. James Moscrip. « Bailie M‘Michael, who | at their stand several horizontal. oil-engines, includi 

replied for the Edinburgh. . Corporation, urged that “in the of,13 horse-power ‘and another :of 15 horse power, bes 
election-of their Lord Provost there \was something to be said capital little engine and pump combined. ‘s 

for the English system. He would not limit the term of office 
to one year, but he would have the election made every year. 
He suggested this because he'thoight the honours should go 
round. 

Bailie Craig, who replied for the Leith Corporation, said 
there was one thing they could boast of in Leith, although 
they could not explain how it was, and that was that they were 
one of the healthiest towns in Scotland. 

Councillor Forrest, who proposed the toast of “The 
Architects and Surveyors,” regretted that because of the neglect 
by the Government of the architect in the past they had no 
national style of architecture of their own. Councillor M‘Arthy 
and Mr. J. C. Hamilton replied. ; 

The prosperity of both Societies was toasted on the motion 
of Mr. Alexander Webster. .Mr. Thomas Hume, who replied 
for the Association, mentioned that in 1871 583,000 people 
were engaged in the building trade, while in 1g01 the number 
was 945,090, or nearly double. Mr. W. Graham-Yooil, the 
president of the Exchange, replied. Other toasts followed. 


= es | 


Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, of Lincoln, showed ;| 
Stand 28 a large number of their leading specialties, inc] din 
excellent specimens of their portable and traction-e 
thrashing machines, &c, also a new pattern horizonte. 
stationary engine and some centrifugal pumps. The portab]. 
engine was of 8 nominal horse-power, of the makers’ lates 
design, and formed a duplicate of that which they exhibited fo! 
the first time at the Paris Exhibition, where they were awarde 
the Grand Prix. The 7 horse-power single cylinder agriculturg 
locomotive was a splendid example of Messrs. Clayton & 
Shuttleworth’s new pattern engine of this type, embodying th 
most modern practice in its construction. The new horizonta_ 
fixed engine represented a novelty with this well-known firm 
whose object has been to combine in its construction hig} 


efficiency with simplicity. It was entirely self-contained, anc 
eminently suitable for driving dairy machinery, small electtica 
installations and other similar plant. The thrashing machine 
upheld in every respect the high reputation which the firtr 
enjoys in the manufacture of this class of machinery. The oil. 
oe engine of the new patent safety class and having automatic 

: : ignition was of 6 brake-horse-power, and appeared admirably, 

ENGINES AND IMPLEMENTS AT THE SMITHFIELD | stited to the‘light‘work .of- a farm,-or-for.a small electric-light. 
CLUB SHOW. ing installation. 

AS on former occasions, there was the usual varied display of Messrs: J] & F. Howard, of Bedford, had a Map) tel 
machinery, implements and accessories at the great annual | Carrying 5 tons, with boiler of the water tube type, and having 
show which was held last week at the Royal Agricultural Hall, | @ compound engine, which can be converted into a high- 
Islington, and those exhibits were interesting not only to the | pressure engine working at a pressure of 200 Ibs. to the Square 
farmer, but to the manufacturer, the municipality, and, in a | inch, with two speeds (eight and five miles an hour), chain 
measure, to the community generally, since all are more or less | driven. This firm also showed an oil-engine of 12 hp, using 


interdependent upon one another. ordinary petroleum, and working on the Otto principle. | 
Among the many other exhibitors on the ground floor of the Messrs. E. S. Hindley & Sons, of Bourton, occupied their 


large hall may be mentioned Messrs Aveling & Porter, of | usual position with several horizontal as well as vertical engines 
Rochester, who had two compound road locomotives, besides | well adapted for the work incidental to building operations and 
a compound traction-engine for light haulage, mounted on | for electric lighting. Messrs. Crossley Bros, Lid, displayed 
springs, and an 8 haorse-power traction engine—the whole | not less than five of their well-known stationary oil-engines, | 


being up to the usual high standard. one of them being combined with a dynamo; while Messrs, 
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Ming & Platt, Ltd, had also at their stand several petro- 
/oil-engines, including a 24, 4, and 7} brake h p., besides 
prake h p. fetvol engine. - 

Vessrs. Marshall, Sons’ & Co, Lid., of Gainsborough, had 


and in their usual position with a various assortment of | 


leading specialties. Foremost amongst. their exhibits 
a long-stroke horjzontal-engine fitted with Proell’s patent 
nor and-trip gear and of ample strength for 100 lbs. working 
sure. Next there was a 10 horse-power independent 
) pound engine fitted with Hartnell’s governor and auto- 
c expansion gear. Traction-engines have now come into 
, “extensive use, not only for agricultural work, but for 
ssral haulage purposes, and the 6 horse-power compound 
‘tion-engine shown this year was of their new type, con- 
‘cted to work with economy in steam consumption and fuel, 
- embodies many important improvements. Messrs. Mar- 
1] also exhibited an open-fronted high-speed vertical engine 
td with Pickering governor. This is one of the new series 
fngines specially designed for direct coupling, or for driving 
_ k-running machinery, such as electric lighting and similar 
i. The 10 horse-power single-cylinder portable engine 
. of the firm’s type, with cylinder having flat base bolted on 
lied steel girders, and a stay between the cylinder and the 
rik-shaft carriage on the pump side. 
‘Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., of the Orwell 
(rks, Ipswich, were present with a very serviceable 
<1orse-power long-stroke’ engine, a’ 8 horse-power portable 
rine, a high-speed vertical engine, and a 8 horse-power road 
)motive, the whole of which presented a very fine appear- 
Te. 
Messrs. W. Tasker & Sons exhibited the “ Little Giant” 
tim motor, capable of hauling a gross load of 5; tons ; while 
issrs Wallis & Stecvens were present with their patent 
{m motor for general haulage, with users’ own or with special 
<s or trolleys. 
In the gallery Messrs. John Bellamy, of Byng Street, 
/lwall, had a good display of their well-known manufactures 
rhe shape of galvanised and wrought-iron corn bins, as well 
Sisterns with a capacity ranging from Ico to 600 gallons, 
vides a safety tank for spirit or paraffin to hold 4o gallons, 
-rought-iron barrel with a capacity of 200 gallons for oil or 
Jer, a water-cart body holding 230 gallons, and several 
righs, &c. 
Messrs. Barford & Perkins showed a 3 horse-power 


so that it can be easily removed from one place to another,, 
besides a patent lever hay press, a patent combined crushing 
mill,;and a steam food-preparing ,apparatus that is self- 
contained and easily fixed in’a few minutes. 

The Carron Co, of 15 Upper Thames Street, E.C., exhibited 
a set of stalls and loose boxes ‘elaborately fitted in solid gun- 
metal, and*a-special feature was their patent manger with 
silent. tying apparatus. The backs of the stalls were neatly 
tiled, and the woodwork was of teak and pitch-pine, while the 
flooring was made to represent Adamantine pavement with 
metal guttering and drainage. The stable fittings of various 
kinds had an attractive appearance, and it may be mentioned 
that the company, which is a very old established one, have 
show-rooms not only in London, but at Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol and Birmingham, with works at 
Carron in Stirlingshire. 

Other exhibits of a miscellaneous character comprised the 
Economic Fencing Co, Ltd., the Cranstone Engineering 
Works, Ltd. (hoists, pulley blocks, &c.), Messrs. R. Haggie & 
Sons, Ltd. (wire rope), Messrs. T. W. Palmer & Co. (iron 
fencing, &c.), Messrs. Smith & Grace Screw Boss Pulley Co., 


‘Ltd , H.C. Slingsby (patent trucks), Jeyes’s Sanitary Compounds 


Co., Ltd. (disinfectants). 


THE DUBLIN MUSEUM. 


'A LECTURE was. given by Colonel Plunkett, C.B., Director of 


the Dublin Museum, on the additions made during the past 
year to the collection in the Institution. Amongst other 
objects pointed out were a model of the famous Irish cross at 
Monasterboice and a copy of a well-known piece of sculpture 
by Michel Angelo. Also copies of two statues by Donatello in 
plaster, and imitations of various works of art from churches in 
Italy. He further showed examples of the Tuscan art, in- 
cluding a copy of an Etruscan arm-chair of sculptured marble 
from the Villa del Principe, Corsini, at Rome ; also an inte- 
resting collection of objects from West Africa, including imple- 
ments used by the natives for making fire and for purposes of 
war and hunting. He also referred to new specimens obtained 
of Irish book-binding, and remarked the beauty of style of 
some work executed in Dublin, and a collection of old Irish 
silver made formerly in Dublin and Cork, and for which there 
was now a brisk demand. The Irish gold ornaments were 
next pointed out, and Colonel Plunkett mentioned that Mr. 
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Coffey would deliver a lecture upon them in a few weeks. In 
the porcelain department weré seen specimens of old Waterford 
cut glass, and also a small cup recently made at the Cork 
Exhibition, and the lecturer referred to the possibility of a 
revival of this industry in Ireland. Before concluding Colonel 
Plunkett showed the audience some magnificent specimens of 
Italian and fine point laces. 


DUNFERMLINE OLD BUILDINGS. 


AN interesting article by Mr. Thomas Ross recently appeared in 
the Dunfermline Journal, in which he dealt in an attractive 
manner with the ancient buildings of Dunfermline. The 
writer affirms that Dunfermline probably retains as much in its 
surviving architecture illustrative of its long history as any 
other town in Scotland. In the abbey church every century is 
represented since the eleventh. The palace front, he declares, 
has an overpowering and lordly effect, and is probably the 
grandest front of all the royal palaces in Scotland. Formerly 
the building could not be properly seen from the narrow path 
that skirts its base, but now it can be seen to great advantage 
from the opposite side of the glen, which has been handed over 
to the community. . It is a very generally received opinion that 
the nave of the abbey church was the actual church built by 
Malcolm III. and Queen Margaret after their marriage in 1070, 
but Mr. Ross doubts if there was in the eleventh century in 
Scotland either the learning or mechanical skill necessary for 
the erection of such a building Mr. Ross points out that it has 
been said that Malcolm was present at the laying of the 
foundation of Durham Cathedral in 1093, the last year of his 
life, and he adds that the resemblances between the abbey 
church and that building are many. He thinks it quite 
probable that the entire nave is the work of David I. Great 
churches were always commenced at the east end, and this 
nave in that case could never have been the east end of an 
abbey church. He thinks the view that the church built by 
Malcolm and Queen Margaret stood on the site of the present 
parish church is the only one that has any probability. Mr. 
Ross deals also with the re-exposed Norman doorway and the 
group of old houses opposite the west end of the abbey. The 
abbot’s house, to the north of the graveyard gate, is described 


moderate well-to-do citizen, a class of which few examph 
remain. The inscription over the doorway caught the 
Sir Walter Scott, and it is given in “The Fair M 
Perth ” :—“ Sen vord is thrall and thocht is fre, keip v 
tonge, I coinsel the.” i 

aaa 1 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


THE Institution of Electrical Engineers, at its ordinary me 
ing on the toth inst, which was held under the presid 
Mr. Robert Kaye Gray, the president of the year, celebrat. 
the tercentenary of “Gilbert of Colchester,” described } “Ip 
Sylvanus Thompson as the father of electrical science, |. 
William Gilbert, who was a physician to Queen Elizabeth, w_ 
born in Colchester in 1544, and died in the same town in 16; 
was the founder of the twin sciences of electricity aj 
magnetism, and the celebration of the three hundred 
anniversary of his death took the form of the presentation 
the Corporation of Colchester of a picture painted. by Mr, 
Ackland Hunt representing Dr. Gilbert showing to Que) 
Elizabeth and her Court. his electrical experiments, 
Ackland Hunt is himself a member of the Institution, and ¢] 
picture, which is full of life and character, was displayed in| 
prominent place in the great hall of the Institution of Ci: 
Engineers, where, by the kindness of the Council, the electric, 
engineers for the present hold their meetings. The borough 
Colchester was represented by the mayor, Mr. E, H. Barri, 
the ex-mayor, Mr. Wilson Marriage, Dr. Laver, Mr, \ 
Gurney Benham and the town clerk, Mr. Wanklyn. Amoi 
others present were the mayor of Westminster (Mr. Walt 
Emden), the president of the Royal Society (Sir Willia 
Huggins), the president of the Société Internationale di 
Electriciens (M. E. Hospitallier), the treasurer of the Roy. 
College of Physicians (Sir Dyce Duckworth), Dr. J. Larmc 
representing St. John’s College, Cambridge, Mr. Conrad Cook 
and a large number of the leading members of the Institution 

The President briefly opened the proceedings by asking th 
Mayor of Colchester to accept the picture as a gift from tl! 
Institution, and requesting Dr, Sylvanus Thompson to say. 
few words about the man whose memory they had met { 
honour. Dr Thompson and Mr. Conrad Cooke had worke 


hard to bring before them the memorial of Dr. Gilbert. ue | 
Dr. Sylvanus Thompson said a letter had been receive 


as a house built on the Z plan prevailing in Scotland during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. It is the house of a | from Lord Kelvin expressing his regret that he was unable t) 
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eyresent that night, and his pleasure at knowing that it had The Mayor of Colchester, in accepting the gift on behalf of 
é1 decided in the way it had been to celebrate the tercentenary | Gilbert’s native town, said it would be treasured and prized. by 
¢iilbert. He also said that the painter of the picture desired | them. He also mentioned the fact, as a coincidence, that he 
ht be mentioned that though he had spent a good | (the Mayor) was the chairman of the electrical committee of 


it mg : : 
1 years over the picture, and had given the details a great | the Corporation, and that from his boyhood he had been a 
«of study, it was all to him a labour of love, and that he had | student and admirer of Dr. Gilbert. 
41 incited to the work by the late Sir B. Richardson, who The Mayor of Westminster and Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Be pat admirer of Gilbert and his works. The electricians | treasurer of the College of Physicians, added a few words 


yd an enormous debt of gratitude to Dr. Gilbert. Among all ; expressive of their pleasure at being present and in appreciation 
hfamous men of the time of Queen Elizabeth, there were few | of the memory of Dr. Gilbert. 

/se names now stood out more pre-eminently. There were, The ordinary business of the evening was then proceeded 
«doubt, many others, for there were Cecil, Drake, Raleigh, with, a paper by M. E. Hospitallier, on “The Slow Registra- 
; kespeare, Spenser and Bacon. There were, however, ; tion of Rapid Phenomena by Strobographic Methods,” being 
tesmen before Cecil, naval heroes before Blake, explorers | read and discussed. 

yore Raleigh, poets before Shakespeare and philosophers 
yore Bacon, but before Dr. Gilbert there was no electrician, 
» he also memes their admiration as the founder of the 
«nce of terrestrial magnetism. They knew of him that 

s| was in his time a busy physician, and that for thirty BASINGSTOKE NEW RAILWAY STATION. 
irs he took a leading part in his profession, being at one | EXTENSIVE alterations amounting, in fact, to the rebuilding 
je President of the College of Physicians, but he devoted a | of their railway station at Basingstoke are being effected 
part of his activity and his money (a sum of 5,coo/.) to | by the London and South-Western Railway Company. The 
eriments which resulted in the production of the book the | new buildings are situated nearer the town and a little to 
catical copy of which he held in his hand, and which was | the east of the old offices. The ground floors are on a lower 
yribed with his autograph to his friend and successor, level, necessitating the removal of an immense quantity of soil 
ticelot Browne, the book being now the property of the | from the brow of the hill, The approach from the town will be 
S:iety of Arts. In that book he laid the foundations of the | as follows :—To the right will be the main block otf buildings, 
snce of terrestrial magnetism. But Gilbert not only laid | some 80 yards long, comprising, on the ground floor, 
j foundations of that science ; he also dealt with astronomy, | booking-hall and offices, subways and luggage entrance, &c. 
sl he was the first to advocate in this country the views | The booking-hall will give access by large doors to the sub- 
9 Sopernicus, and to him was due the first observation of the | way, which is very spacious, lined with enamelled brick.and 
--:umstance that the fixed stars could not all be at one distance | divided down the middle for luggage or passengers. Lifts are 
ary, while he also produced before the invention of the | provided to raise the luggage to the platform, while wide 
“scope the first known map of the moon. In addition to all | flights of steps lead the passenger on to the platform he or she 
ts, he did much to advance the science of navigation, and | wishes to reach. On the platform level are the waiting-rooms, 
rye, on the three hundredth anniversary of his death, they | stationmaster’s, officials’ and telegraph offices, cloak-room, 
hl the various distinguished representatives of science lavatories, porters’ and lamp-rooms, &c. Above them, again, 
i join them in doing honour to his memory. The house | is another range of offices and stores, and a clock turret facing 
i Colchester where he was born and where he died was | the town. This will be illuminated: at night, but it is unfortu- 
51 standing, and should be the Mecca to which all electricians | nately somewhat obscured by the chimneys of Messrs. 
suld go. His bones lay in the church of Holy Trinity, | Raynbird’s auction offices, which adjoin A broad open space 
cposite to the house, and in that church was a heraldic | on the same level as the booking-office will be left between this 
rimnument recording his virtues and his career. He hoped ‘n | block and the refreshment block, and this will be roofed with 


t: near future many of them might go to Colchester to worship | glass, so that carriages, cabs or ‘buses can take up or set 
zhis tomb. | down their fares in shelter. The refreshment block, which 
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‘forms the left wing, is equally complete. Kitchens, 
stores and other offices occupy the ground floor, spacious 
luncheon bars and dining-rooms the platform level, and 
‘the waitresses’ apartments are above. There are six bed- 
rooms, a sitting-room, bath-room and lavatory at their disposal. 
A little further to the left has. been erected the station-master’s 
‘hhouse—a most commodious and perfectly equipped dweiling— 
and in the open space between the Junction hotel and the 
refreshment block will be arranged a cab rank. The present 
down platform will be swept entirely clear cf the buildings now 
apon it, and converted into an “island” platform, with the 
necessary ‘shelters, wziting-rooms and.other offices, There 
will be two pairs of rails on either side of it. The new down 
platform will be of great length——about 300 yards—and entirely 
under shelter. On the up side there has not been so much to 
do, beyond providing exits and entrances to the subway, and 
the erection of some additional offices. The whole of the new 
premises will be heated with steam—a novelty tried for the 
tirst time by the London and South-Western Company—and 
‘fireplaces are therefore for the most part absent. It is in- 
tended eventually to light the whole by electricity. The old 
subway, which extends right under both the railway lines, has 
‘been rebuilt and renovated on the South-Western Railway side, 
and will be retained exclusively for pedestrians wishing to cross 
‘the two railways to the upper portion of the town. 

The contract for the passenger station was given to Messrs. 
‘Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich,! the amount, it is rumoured; 
being over 30,000/. The time limit for completion was eighteen 
months, They commenced work in March last, and appear 
to be progressing expeditiously and well, though they are now 

. approaching that. stage of the operations when the necessary 


‘duties of the railway officials’ have to be provided for, and the | ° 


progress of the work may be difficult to arrange. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


THE Liverpool Engineering Society held its annual dinner on 
Saturday evening, the 12th inst, at the Exchange Station 
hotel, Liverpool. The chair was occupied by Professor Hele- 
Shaw, and others present included Sir Charles Petrie, Vice- 
Chancellor Dale, Professor J. A. F. Aspinall, Mr. T. L. Miller 
(chairman of the’ Engineering Society), Professor Carey 
(chairman of the Engineering Faculty), Dr. Davidson, Dr. 


Nathan Raw, Professor Strong, Mr. C. Ramsey, Dr, Permew- 
Mr. Murray Bligh and Mr. Lloyd Barnes. il 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, aA RY Sse 

Sir Charles Petrie submitted “ The Faculty of Engineerin 
He believed that the Liverpvol University was the first’ 
possess such a faculty, and he hoped they would set . 
example worthy to be followed throughout the country. If 
were not for the-engineering profession, he remarked, and ¢ 
help it gave to sanitary science, the health of a great city |] 
Liverpool would not be able to reach the high standard. 
did. He himself had had some hand in obtaining that facut 
and he looked back with pleasure to the time when he, as Lo! 
Mayor, used to preside over the’ executive committee of tl 
university. He was very much interested in the moveme) 
from the first, and he was glad of the success it had attained. 

Professor Carey, in responding to the toast, spoke in tern, 
of warm recognition of the assistance given to the faculty }. 
the associate professors. He was not sure that the ve; 
existence of the faculty was not due to the support whic 
Professor Hele-Shaw had obtained from those gentleme. 
Their presence there that evening was a guarantee that th’ 
faculty of engineering would have a close connection with th, 
profession of engineering, and engineers would know that ¢ 
long as the associate professors were connected with the facul\, 
its work would be directed to a very practical end. As to Pri 
fessor Hele-Shaw he trusted that he would return to them frot) 


trey 


| his labours in the: Transvaal more earnest than ever to.advanc’ 


the cause in which'they were so deeply interested Th 
success of the faculty depended not only upon the teachers, nc 
only upon the associate professors, but upon the co-operatio, 
and support of the engineering students themselves, 

Mr. Rimmer gave the toast: of: Professor Hele-Shaw, « H 
said that the occasion’ marked the inauguration of the ne: 
faculty, and it was the first time that Professor Hele-Shaw ha 
presided over the annual dinner as Dean of the Faculty ¢ 
Engineering. He voiced the sentiments of the students whe 
he thanked the dean for the strenuous efforts he had made t 
found the faculty ; it was only one of the many honours whic 
the Professor had brought to the university of which they wer 
so proud. When they heard that he had been appointed th 
director of technical education in South Africa they felt tha) 
the honour done him was reflected back upon the university 
and upon that department in particular. On behalf of thi 
students he had great pleasure in presenting to their dean i 
silver cigar-case as a memento of that occasion, andiin-wishin; 
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42 
ind his family God-speed on their journey, a happy and 
jerous season of work, and above all, a sate and speedy 
(1 to his students and the faculty. 
je toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 
-ofessor Hele-Shaw, in acknowledging the compliment, 
irked that he was thankful to say that his leavetaking was 
dieu, but only eu revoir. When he looked back upon the 
i; years he had been in Liverpool, and remembered the first 
| students with whom he began the work of the engineering 
“tment, and: when he thought how the students had 
ased and multiplied, he could not but feel gratified at the 
per of friends he had had, and at the loyal way in which 
shad stood by him. He thanked Sir Charles Petrie espe- 
| for his kindness, and the able and sagacious way in 
1a he had responded to the plea for that faculty. When he 
,speaker) came to consider the question of an assistant in 
svork in the Transvaal, his thoughts turned to his own 
pe. oo he could tell them that evening that Mr. J. H. 
(jon ha accepted the post of assistant lecturer in the new 
arsitgof the ‘Transvaal.. Mr. Dobson, from an apprentice 
vewe, hati ‘fought his way upwards, and was some time ago 
yinted lecturer at St. Helen’s. It was with great difficulty 
- he persuaded the technical committee at that place to 
|; Mr. Dobson to accompany him. In conclusion, Pro- 
sir Hele-Shaw ‘expressed his heartfelt gratitude to them all, 
especially to the students, whose kind present, he assured 
4, would always be treasured by him. 

fir. Mackenzie proposed the toast of “ Our Guests.” 

Ar, T. L. Miller replied, and emphasised the cultivation of 
srvation, reason and imagination as important studies in 
wngineering ‘profession. 

Jice-Chancellor Dale, in also responding, re-echoed the 
ol wishes which had. been bestowed upon Professor Hele- 
fw, -and congratulated the faculty upon coming into 
sence. Divisions in. the university, however expedient, 
@in his mind. to be avoided beyond the point of absolute 
assity. Of one thing he felt persuaded, that every member 
fiat faculty, though recognising its existence as essential for 
swork’of activity and development of those cities-which it 
yd to serve, recognised also that independence was not 
ation, and that throughout the years to come the faculty of 
rineering would always be distinguished by that large and 
(erous public spirit of devotion to common ends which had 
lracterised the school of engineering from its origin until 
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the Daily Te 
Bessemer, steel was employed. 
British makers of steel say that while the Belgians and the 
Germans have an advantage in respect of paying their men 
lower wages for longer hours, they have no monopoly of basic 
steel, as it is also made in quantities here, particularly in the. 
districts in the north-east part of England, where low-grade. 
ores are found, similar to those that are being turned to account 
Lorraine and in the Grand Duchy of 
Figures are not forthcoming as to the present 
f basic steel in making tram rails in. this 
country, but inquiring of the largest customers for tram rails 
for electrical installations, it seems that w 
for them was created the British manufacturers, who had been 
turning out railway rails by the Bessemer process for years, 
apt themselves to the requirements of 
They said, in effect, “‘ You can take our 


‘by the, Germa 
Luxembourg. 
consumption 0 


great dea 
disbelieve 
ments in the neighbourhood of Liége, 
Diisseldorf, in Germany, 
Their methods are new to the district. 
works—those of Messrs. 
ichange, as yet procure a 
neighbours. 
of the basic process, 
England, but Ameri 
| English makers are a 
for certain purposes, 
foreigners to compete in our home markets, 
probably 50 per cent. of the 


been imported. F ; 
A tram rail is very different from a railway rail. 


of the rail laid in the streets tor the cars—electrically propelled 


the undoubted fac 
County Couucil with steel tram rails cheaper than they can be 
manufactured in England, one of the chief reasons given, says 
legrapi, was that in Belgium basic, and not 


Bessemer steel ral 
lowed by the Belgians, 
works for the making of steel by the basic process—a System 
which was invented in England, but which had to live down a 
it excited by the prejudice of those who 
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BELGIAN V. BRITISH RAILS. 
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These establish- 
in Belgium, and at 
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The leading Belgian 
Cockerill, at Seraing—on the eve of 
ll the basic: steel they need of their. 


These firms owe their existence to the adoption 


and it is from their works that not only 
ca, is being supplied. No doubt the 
t length realising the virtues of basic steel 
but they have nevertheless allowed the 


to the extent that 
tram lines now being laid have: 
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or horse-drawn—shows that the head of the rail, instead of 
being flat and simple, has a groove in which the flange of the 
wheel runs anda lip. This lip has to be rolled out flat and 
then turned up to form the groove. In the process of rolling 
the metal into this desired form the strain to which it is sub. 
jected is such that basic steel supports it better than Bessemer. 
The basic is much easier to handle. That is to the manu- 
facturers’ advantage. Then with regard to the wear and tear 
of it, the head of the basic steel rail is harder. It is not 
calculated to stand the shock which the Bessemer railway 
rail must bear; but the conditions applying to a tram 
and those applying to a railway rail are altogether different. 
On the railway line the metals have to be supported 
on “sleepers” at intervals, and there must be no. risk 
of fracture. But on the tramway the rails are con- 
tinuously laid on cement; they sustain no jolt or jar, and 
some of' them which have been down for ten years show hardly 
any sighs of wear, The Germans and the Belgians were 
prompt to satisfy themselves that basic steel was good enough 
for the purpose, and even better than Bessemer.:; Their interest 
was altogether in the direction of developing the mineral 
resources at their own doors of too low a grade to serve for 
Bessemer steel, whereas in this country the importers of 
Spanish ore and the users of Cumberland ore, who are chiefly 
to be found on the West Coast, have not had the inducements 
to’ take up the basic process. The steelworks of Yorkshire, 
with low-grade ore at local command, are in a different 
position, and it is from them that English rails, if they are to 
compete with the Belgian, must come, though at present prices 
buyers of rails assert that the foreigner holds the market to a 
considerable extent, having made good his foothold during the 
last four or five years. 

A belief exists in some quarters that the engineer of the 
London County Council insists upon Bessemer steel. It is 
impossible to verify this statement at first hand, as the clerk to 
the Council courteously declines to divulge the terms of the 
specification in contracts for rails, Whenever a question 
becomes controversial the rule of the officials at Spring 
Gardens is to withhold all information. But in other quarters 
a specification was produced, and it did not appear to provide 
for none other than Bessemer steel, as the chemical con- 
stituents set forth would allow of the supply of basic steel. 
There is not much room for doubt, because during the present 
year the Council placed a further order with Messrs. Maclellan, 
of Glasgow, whose tender in March 1g02 was accepted for a 


portion of the rails required for the New Cross 
tramways. The necessary permission was 
Council to the rails being obtained from 
the Société Anonyme des Aciéries d’Angleur, 
the works in the vicinity of Liége, i 
its own manufacture. The nuts and 
Sheffield. As regards track 
ever exists between 
Council—and_ the systems, 
requires, in addition to the rails upon which the car 
slot rails and conductor rails, or “tees.” Two slot rail, 
form the slot between each pair of track rails, the slot bein 0 
7-inch width, through which the plough works, Al] “thre 
descriptions of rails. were included in the same contract 
Something of interest is to be learned by referring to the pro’ 
ceedings of March, 1902, when the contract was placed wit), 
Messrs. Maclellan, with permission to sub-let in Belgium 
That firm put in two tenders; the one, which was accepted 
with the rails to be made by the present sub-contractors a. 
Tilleur, near Liége, being nearly 8,000/, less than the price 
quoted for rails to be made at the Barrow Hematite Company’, 
works, for which 50,4632. was asked, Presumably these wer 
Bessemer steel rails. The Belgian works at Ougrée also com. 
peted, being third on the list; and the Pheenix Works a) 
Ruhrort, Westphalia, Germany, were second. On that occasior 
the difference between the lowest British and foreign tenders 
was equal to about 18 per cent. (cee || 

When the permanent way of the first completed section o} 
the London United Tramways Company was opened in 190] 
it was stated that the rails are of steel of the very best quality, 
made from first-class ores. The weight of the rails is 924 lbs. 
per lineal yard, and they are rolled in 36 feet lengths. The 
bed on which the rails are laid consists of concrete, 6 inches 
thick, covered with sand and cement, on which are laid wood 
blocks. The fish-plates are made from steel of the very best 
quality, and are very tough, with no brittleness, the bars being 
rolled from “blooms ” of sufficient sectional area to secure this, 
No Bessemer steel rails are being used on the extensions of 
the overhead system, It may be noted that the London County 
Council's rails, of the girder type, are heavier, weighing r02 Ibs. 
per yard ; but the slot rails, also of steel, are only 624 Ibs. per 
yard in weight. Theelectric currentis conveyed by conductors, 
which are T-shaped rails of soft steel, with specially high con- 
ductivity, carried within the concrete conduit. They are com: 
paratively slight, for their weight is only 22 lbs. per yard. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘HE death is announced of Mr. CuHartes McBripe, who 
yas one of the few Scottish sculptors. Edinburgh 
ossesses a collection of casts which were made by a 
indscape-painter in the beginning of the nineteenth 
entury, as well as a remarkable assemblage of copies of 
‘usts. But their neglected condition reveals the general 
idifference to the sculptor’s art. Anyone who follows it is 
aerefore likely to possess enthusiasm which, under foster- 
1g conditions, might produce excellent work. The busts 
n which Cuartes McBrIpE was engaged are not to be 
aken as the full measure of his ability. Zhe Murmur of the 
Yell, a statue of a young girl, which now belongs to 
fr. CARNEGIE, would by itself be sufficient to indicate that 
e was endowed with a sense of beauty aspiring towards the 
deal. In Mr. Carneciz he discovered a patron who 
elieved in his genius, but his delicate health prevented 
im from producing examples of art unless on rare 
ccasions. 

| 

__ AN ingenious effort.at self-advertisement is seen in the 
all brochure entitled “‘ Moot Points: Friendly Disputes 
no Art and Industry between WaLtTeR Crane and Lewis 
. Day.” (London: B.T. Batsrorp.): The disputes are 
ot unlike the friendly sparring and wrestling bouts of pro- 
‘ssional entertainers. ‘They amuse, but victory generally 
oes by turns andis prearranged. However, the confidence 
F the supporters suffers no change. Mr. Day shows how he 
_ quite willing to aid with his skill those manufacturers who 
uploy machinery, believe in the advantages of a division 
labour, and are indifferent whether their products are 
onsidered art or trade so long as they are purchased at a 
rofitable rate. Mr. WaLTER CRANE professes to cater for 
tose who stand aloof from the tradesmen, and believe that 
jerything they buy has a special character which is absent 
om similar things belonging to their neighbours.’ Suppose 
du want to obtain a carpet in Anglo- Persian style with an 
feeeree'o! lions such as Nick Borrom, the weaver, would 
Imire, and which suggest roaring like a sucking dove or 
\ a Mr. Day, with charming humility, professes 
at he does not aspire beyond “ornament.” Mr. CRANE 
willing to produce them ina style which would satisfy 
e keeper of a menagerie. The figure of the manufacturer 
ich Mr. CRANE introduces as enjoying the “ mill” 
‘ate the two artists appears to be perfectly amicable ; 
tt whatever kind of product is needed, Crane or Day, 
AY or CRANE, will co-operate with him. The new system 
's many possibilities. Why should not the makers of 
edicines, soaps, oatmeals and other things appear to differ 
| the same way? An ordinary trade tract is wearisome 
jading; but some in the “friendly disputes” style might 
? more attractive, and who knows whether the public 
duld not purchase both classes’ of articles? | Art and 
/mmercialism can still join in the cry, ‘‘ Quis separabit ? ” 
tthe two designers have brought them more closely 
‘gether, 


| 
| 


i 
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| Anyone who consulted Rosert ETHERIDGE about 
€stions in connection with building stones will be 
jeved to learn of. his death on Friday last. He was one 
' the few men of ‘science who never appeared to suggest 
at matters relating to ordinary business were beneath his 
Mice. It seemed to him to be a pleasure that he could 
‘ing his knowledge to bear on questions which to others 
re obscure. His manner was no doubt due to the fact 
atat one time he was curator of the Bristol Museum, and 
athe lectured on. vegetable physiology and botany in the 
fistol’ Medical School. He was therefore early initiated 
to the: practice of answering questions and clearing 
pubts. ‘The public in general heard more about other 
ologists who were connected with the Geological Survey, 
d he never stattled the world by colossal theories. ~ But 
)S doubtful whether he was not equal to the greatest of 


a 


his contemporaries in his knowledge of the history of the 
earth’s surface and especially of paleontology. As he was 
born in 1818 he would generally be considered an old man. 
But, as commonly happens with students of national science, 
he was as ardent in the pursuit and application of knowledge 
as younger men. The Museum of Practical Geology owes 
much to him. He was assistant keeper, and he not only 
classified many varieties of the fossils, but he prepared 
sections and maps which are invaluable to those investi- 
gating enginecring questions in which geology is concerned. 
His great ambition was to collect data which could be used 
by other students, for as to fame, he was indifferent. 
Hence it is that his most important investigations are only 
to be found in the Journal of the Geological Society and 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. A slight ac- 
quaintance with him was almost enough to reform those 
ill-taught theorists who were indifferent to anything less 
than the creation of worlds. He received several medals, - 
but his unobtrusive manner made him unknown to the 
distributors of other honours ; and thus one of the greatest 
geologists in the world had no higher position than belongs 
to a Fellow ot the Royal and Geological Societies. 


ACCORDING to Dr. JoHNSoN, a warehouse is “a store- 
house of merchandise.” Ware he describes as “commonly 
something to be sold.” In other words, a warehouse is 
only temporarily occupied by its contents. Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act the word “ factory ” includes 
any dock, quay or warehouse... The question then has 
been raised, For what length of time must the goods be 
deposited in order to constitute a warehouse? The Great 
Western Railway Company have premises in the Minories 
where the goods may only be a few hours on the platform, 
and only in special cases are allowed to remain a few 
nights.» Is that extent of use sufficient to constitute a 
warehouse? The question arose out of an action brought 
by a labourer whose hand was injured through being struck 
by the handle of a crane which was accidentally released 
by the. man working it. The case was heard at the . 
Marylebone County Court by Judge Sronor. . In his 
judgment he acknowledged that there was some doubt in 
his mind on the subject, but he came to the conclusion 
that the railway premises formed a warehouse, and the 
applicant was therefore entitled to compensation. The 
association in the Act with docks, wharves and quays 
would appear to support His Honour’s conclusion. But in 
the Factory and Workshop Act there is a more restricted 
meaning given to the word, although there is no precise 
definition of its signification. Lord Justice CoLLins once 
said that if a timber yard were roofed over it would become 
a warehouse, from which it might be inferred that a platform 
which is unprotected from the rain is not a warehouse. 


THE Council of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum have 
lost no time. in producing the small volume which is the 
record'of excursions during’ the past season. The places 
within convenient distances of the Metropolis which possess 
historic interest have not. been exhausted by the visits of 
preceding years. This year the’ subjects are Clandon and , 
Merrow, Warnham Court and Christ’s Hospital, Holmbury 
St Mary, Bexley Heath and Crayford, Christ Church and 
Oxford Castle, Roydon and Nether Hall, Redbourne and 
Hemel Hempstead, Albery, Gatton and Merstham and 
Selsdon Park. We have printed the papers which were 
read by the guides, but it is advantageous to have so much 
information in a more suitable form for the benefit of 
tourists. Indeed the.small volumes will form a series of 
guide-books:of an unique ‘kind. So much gratification has 
been derived’ by the members, it is surprising similar 
societies have not been established not only in other parts of 
suburban London, but throughout England. .The Norwood . 
Society has none of the cumbrousness of the ordinary 
archeological bodies, which can only be set in motion for 
two or three days in the year. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ANATOMY. 
HE necessity of education for architects is so often 
urged, and there is so much vagueness concerning 
what should be comprehended in that term, it is excusable 
if outsiders who are without the least knowledge of con- 
struction or design should out of pity come forward with 
advice about the varieties of knowledge desirable. Among 
one class of architects, as well as among laymen, there 
would appear to be an illusion that a man has only to speak 
on the subject of education and he will be forthwith recog- 
nised as an authority who is inspired by personal experience 
of its advantages. To insinuate that a great many if not 
the majority of practising architects are unacquainted with 
the elementary principles of architecture, and are obtaining 
fees under false pretences, is now becoming an almost 
exhausted method of advertisement, but it is still persisted 
in by those who find some strange fascination if not profit 
in posing as the champions and truest representatives of 
the art. Architecture alone can claim to have such peculiar 
advocates. There are differences of opinion in other pro- 
fessions as to the skill of members. Lawyers and physicians 
are not always unanimous in upholding the superiority of 
their successful brethren, but they have a manner of 
expressing their judgments which is unlike that adopted by 
architects. There is no endeavour to convince the public 
that they have been wasting their money in paying fees to 
charlatans. When architects describe architects as incom- 
petent, it is allowable for others to suggest in their innocence 
the kind of remedy which would serve to overcome the 
evil and enable people to obtain handsome, substantial, 
healthy and economical dwellings and other buildings. 

It is only by supposing philanthropic motives which 
were the result of the dismal pictures of the state of their 
profession drawn by architects that we can understand the 
“ distinguished professor of the Queen’s College,” Professor 
SyMINGTON, rising at the annual dinner of the Ulster 
Society of Architects and gravely informing the company 
“that a man to be a successful architect should be first of 
all an anatomist.” The reasons given were as follows :— 
“They found in the human body the application of the 
principle of the best use of the best materials for the best 
purpose. There was a maximum of strength with a mini- 
mum of material. However high an architect might attain 
in his profession, however complicated the buildings he 
undertook, he would never construct anything at all equal 
in perplexity to the structure of his own body.” After- 
dinner oratory should not ‘usually be rigorously criticised, 
but in this case the remarks are so unlike a professor’s, 
much less a distinguished one, we are inclined to presume 
they were incorrectly reported. The absence of censure 
by the chairman or any of the architects present would 
support that conclusion. But as young architects are now 
rather credulous about the extent of the knowledge which 
should be acquired, there may be no harm in considering 
the statements. 

First, we may say Professor SymincTon’s discovery is 
more venerable than any of the “chestnuts” which will be 
revived during the present season. The necessity of 
anatomical knowledge was one of the marvellous pieces of 
advice through which Virruvius has gained renown. He 
was unable to point to any instance in his own practice 
(assuming him to be entrusted with buildings) which was 
improved by means of anatomy. We doubt whether at any 
period the wisdom of Virruvius was esteemed as more 
applicable to ordinary work than Mr. PEcKsniFr’s. But in 
the nineteen or twenty centuries which have passed since 
he lived not one architect has been known who testified to 
the least benefit which anatomical knowledge gained for 
him. Cases might perhaps be cited of Renaissance 
architects who studied the human body, but as they were 
also painters and sculptors, it was for those arts the science 
was needed rather than for the planning of buildings. It 
is still possible to hear a study of the figure recommended 
to students of architecture in order to acquire a canon of 
proportion. An eye that is familiar with the relations 
between the parts of a well formed human body or a fine 
statue and the whole is not likely to be satisfied with 
details which are larger or smaller than is necessary for 
effect. As an aid towards knowledge of the exterior of the 
figure anatomy is unquestionably of use. 

But anyone who maintains the human body is to be 
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| 
likewise taken as a model for building construction cannot | 
have realised fully either the essential character of that body _ 
or of a building. The two are so unlike in principle and jn. 
purpose, it is ridiculous to enter into a comparison between | 
them. Evidently, however, other men, besides poets ot 
fancy there is some affinity, as if they came under one | 
occult law. EMERSON, for instance, rejoices over the — 
words of Virruvius as if they embodied supreme wisdom, | 

Is it not sufficient to show the gulf which separates man 
from building when we say one is organic and the other a | 
combination of things which, if they were organic, ceased | 
to be so before they were utilised by a builder? 
cannot discover why the stone or the man exists. 
know that man, when he appears in the world, is an 


; ; 3 an 
imperfect being, that several years are needed before he 


attains his full growth, and then after a period of vigourhe | 
declines. It does not matter whether like SHAKESPEARE 
and some of his predecessors we say there are seven ages, | 
or, like some physiologists, determine the periods of life by — 
changes in teeth or bones ; the result is the same. With the | 
longest lives it is a succession of variations from the 
mewling and puking infant to a state of “mere oblivion, 
sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” The | 
materials of which so marvellous an organism is composed | 
are adapted to facilitate the succession of changes. All 
bones were originally so very soft and gelatinous as to. 
be almost in a fluid state. We cannot consider the | 
constituents of the body in the same way as we do building - 
materials, for there are internal forces acting on ‘them > 
which, when the time arrives, are more deteriorating than 
any to which wood, stone or steel are subjected under 
ordinary circumstances. The “maximum of strength with 
a minimum of material,” as Professor SYMINGTON describes | 
the body, is not to be taken in the statical or constructive 
sense the words would have if used by an architect or 
builder. | 
We cannot regard the human body rightly unless we 
accept it as under the influences of dynamic forces. It is a 
machine rather than a fixed structure. The least vibration 
in a building is prevented, but that is impossible with | 
animals, for even when we appear quiescent some organs of 
the body are in action. A labourer would never compare 
a mortar mill or a steam hoist or trolley with the building: 
which they aid in constructing, and it is no less irrational to’ 
identify a building with a being that encloses different 
kinds of apparatus which only cease from working when 
life is extinct. A real grasp of one of the truths of animal 
mechanics was expressed by Epwin C1ark in his deduc- 
tions from the experiments in connection with the 
Britannia Bridge when he said:—“The more special 
province of the bones appears to be their action as pillars. 
or struts, in forming immovable fulcra for the reaction of 
the muscles, and since any yielding would involve a great 
increase of motion in the muscle itself, we find bone among 
the most incompressible of known substances.” « As there 
could be no such reaction in bronze or marble, it was con- 
sidered almost an impossibility at one time to have a statue 
which could stand on the feet, and pedestals, smaller 
figures, drapery or other devices were introduced to give 
the desired steadiness. But a human being can generally 
stand in such a position, owing to the exercise of force 1: 
some mysterious way. If motion is impending and there 1s 
a tendency to fall, it is overcome by motion in a different 
direction. The act of walking, for instance, consists In 
successive over-balancing and recovery. Although the 
same amount of material exists, it would be imposst ile for 
a corpse to stand upright, or a skeleton. The forces to 
which perpendicularity was due no longer existing, we have 
only matter in a form which must be either held up by 
exterior props or allowed to lie in such a way that gravity 
is resisted jee: 
By attempting a comparison between the human body 
and a building, or indeed with any work of man’s hands, a 
definiteness is given to what is mysterious. The purpose 0! 
life is not manifest. We know that a vast number of human 
beings have not ‘sufficient strength to pass through the few 
years of infancy. It is also familiar to us that at all ages ol 
human beings there are sudden collapses. In all such aie 
the purpose of creation is no doubt fulfilled. dZors janu 
vite. But if a house broke down so early or so une% 
pectedly what would be said of the builder? Buildings 
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rarely fall, not on account of the superior skill of those who 
construct them, but because experience has made men 
acquainted with the various contingencies which may arise 
and they endeavour to provide against them. As yet 
physicians have not discovered the remedial measures 
which will enable them to overcome all the obstacles to 
length of life, and one of the reasons may be the excessive 
appreciation of false analogies like the comparison of a 
body with a building. How little is needed for the demo- 
ition of the house of life is universally known. A man can 
his quietus make with a bare bodkin or one in another 
hand is no less efficacious; so is “the soft and tender fork of 
a poor worm” and the sting of an insect. The simplest 
‘structure of wood has more power of resistance: 

_ When Professor SymincTon said that in the human 
‘body they found the principle of the best use of the best 
‘materials for the best purpose, he is certainly treating a great 
‘many obscurities as if they were known as well as common 
facts. Humanity has passed through a variety of con- 
ditions, and many more will presumably follow. Now 
numerous observers believe that the rate of speed has 
exceeded the adaptation of the body to the altered con- 
ditions. There are painful weaknesses now suffered which 
apparently were unknown in a past age. It is sometimes 
asserted that men are best suited for living in'a state nearer 
to primitive life, and many who have abundant vigour prefer 
to go toa wild district rather than endure the pains and 
penalties of modern life and civilisation. Considering what 
the ordinary highly-educated man has to go through ina pro- 
fession, can it be said that the best materials are being 
daily used for the best purposes in a physiological sense ? 
__ As respects materials it can be replied, “‘ Beggars have 
no choice.” Man has to employ those alone which he can 
afford to obtain. Basalt is an enduring material, and it is 
found in the county of which Belfast is the city. It is not, 
we believe, used either for walling or for paving. Would 
anatomical knowledge, if possessed by the Ulster architects, 
compel them to employ basalt? But is the Professor 
certain that the best materials are always employed in build- 
ingmen? It was at one time estimated that the mortality 
after serious operations was more than twice as numerous 
in French hospitals as in English. The difference was 


believed to arise from our superior management and sani-' 


‘ary arrangements. M. VeELPEeAv, whose authority was 
unquestioned, attributed it to'a difference in the flesh of 
the two races. Would not the English material in such a 
case be better than the best? The fact is, there are 
variations in bones, muscles and other materials, and it. is 
erroneous to describe them as if they were alike in quality 
with men all over the world. 

_ The “minimum of material” principle’ of course 
veads to the steel structure or, as we should say out of 
tespect to the Professor, the “skeleton structure.” If only 
atility were considered, the human body would present a 
different appearance; but material is added to impart 
beauty. Why should not man be allowed to imitate 
aature and to employ a little superfluity of material for the 
sake of conferring a pleasing appearance on his handiwork ? 
Nor is it wise to restrict dimensions to a minimum. 
According to Epwin Crark, “the angler’s bamboo-rod is 
che most perfect of tubular beams,” but quantity and 
strength generally go together, for man cannot imitate the 
jorces which compensate for mass in the human frame. 
However, where an anatomist cares for his science, we 
resume he must act on the nothing -like-leather principle 
and will endeavour to bring all things into subjection to it. 
_ We have referred to the advantage of studying the 
igure as an aid in cultivating the sense of proportion. A 
lepartment of anatomy, viz. that relating to races, can also 
ave use for architects. The late César DALY, the French 
uchitect, declared that architecture varied according to the 
listinctive character of each race. But a similar theory 
Yas upheld at an earlier time by JAmMes FEercusson. He 
\ffirmed that if considered apart from ethnography, “‘architec- 
eis a mere record of bricks and stones,” but with the 
aelp of that science “not only every tomb and every 
emple, but even the rude monoliths and mounds of savages 
‘\cquite a dignity and interest to which they have otherwise 
0 title.” Some knowledge of anatomy may be useful”in 
he study of races, but the architect can at least dispense with 
t in working out the theory and practice of construction. 


LONDON ON THAMES.* 

F the poems which the Thames inspired could be 
brought together they would form a most interesting 
anthology. We can also say that if the views of the 
scenery by English artists were collected there could hardly 
be a more attractive exhibition. The river deserves all the 
testimonies which the arts can pay, not only to its beauty, 
but to its importance. If the “ factious” Lord Mayor did 
not inform James I. that His Majesty might remove himself 
and his Court as soon as he pleased so long as he did not 
take the river with him, the remark must at least have 

represented the opinions of many good citizens. 

The selection of the site for the earliest settlement of 
the city now known as London, and which for many reasons 
may be considered the centre of the earth, showed remark- 
able wisdom. If a position were chosen nearer the coast 
there would be a constant danger from pirates. But the 
60 miles of waterway not only conferred security against 
invasion, but added little to the cost of transport. London 
could not be better placed, and one of the proofs of that 
fact is to be seen in the aversion of the citizens to extend 
their boundaries along the sides of the river. Necessity 
alone must have dictated the use of the supplementary city 
at Southwark. It would be difficult to decide between the 
relative merits of the northern and southern settlements, 
but a number of circumstances into which we need not 
enter combined to give the greater power to the London 
which was the nucleus of the existing Metropolis. 

The dislike of expansion was disadvantageous. With- 
out exaggeration it can be said that even up to the present 
time the Thames has not been utilised as a natural feature and 
as an ornament for the city to the extent it merited. 
Artists like Mr. WuIsTLER may find attractive subjects in 
the irregularities of the warehouses which line the river. 
But in any other part of Europe we should see a different 
class of buildings along the silent but noble highway. At 
one time a few of the great nobles obtained possession of 
riparian sites for their palaces and gardens between the 
City and Westminster. The selection was, however, little 
more than a fashion which was of brief duration. Trade 
and commerce usurped the banks, and the river was almost 
as much neglected by people who professed to have taste 
as would be a goods railway in our day. 

It is well, however, to recall some of the scenes with 
which the river was connected, and this has been done in 
an agreeable manner by Mr. G. H. Bircu. He has been 
able to use a great many reproductions of old views, but he 
also endeavours to present what are called “ word-pictures.” 
These efforts of the imagination are not unsuitable for such 
a subject, and only hypercriticism would cavil at any 
departure from prosaic accuracy. Thus, in speaking of 
Roman London, he says :—“ The broad river then bore on 
its bosom the triremes and galleys and argosies which, 
without waiting for a favourable wind, could be borne by 
the tide to its wharves and quays. . . . London must have 
contained some fine public buildings: the richness of the 
tesselated pavements and frequent discoveries of hypocausts 
show that for a provincial city it.was not much behind 
Imperial Rome itself.” We should like to believe all this, 
but are afraid it is only an architect’s vision. The relics, 
including carved stones, which we see in the Guildhall 
Museum, are not convincing about the state of art among 
the settlers. Arrangements for heating and _ tesselated 
pavements are to be found wherever the Romans congre- 
gated, and during its comparatively brief history Londinium 
could only be considered as an emporium for the colony. 
The fact that the head of a bronze statue of HADRIAN was 
discovered in the river may be evidence that a statue of the 
Emperor was in some public place. But as one swallow 
does not make a summer, one or two fragments of statuary 
are insufficient to convince us that Rome on the Thames 
resembled Rome on the Tiber. 

The Roman engineers constructed a bridge across the 
river, and no doubt it served as a barrier to some invaders. 
CANUTE is reported to have found it easier to make a new 
channel for his fleet than to waste time in attacking it. 
The river to Northmen would be a more convenient place 
for fighting than the land, and, as Mr. Brrcu says :—‘In 
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the long struggles between Roman and Briton, Briton and 
Saxon, Saxon and Dane, many were the warriors who 
perished in its waters.” WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR made 
short work of the opposition of London, but once in pos- 
session he realised the advantages of its position. He 
therefore transported an abundance of stone from Caen 
and erected ‘the White Tower. FitzsTEPHEN, who was 
credulous, wrote that its walls were ‘‘cazemento cum sanguine 
animalium temperato,” which Mr. Brrcu dismisses by 
assuming that the monk probably mistook “the pulverised 
Roman red brick used in the mortar for blood, from its 
colour.” pea 

Foreigners wouid naturally regard the river as a highway 
which led to their own countries, and churches and houses 
would therefore appear to be erected close to the banks 
rather than in a northerly direction. Dante refers to the 
Thames as if it were London. The Knights Templars, 
who had to make many journeys, preferred a site near the 
river td their, quarters near Holborn, where Southampton 
Buildings now stand. There was a royal palace at West- 
minster, and an Archbishop of Canterbury erected one for 
himself and his successors at Lambeth. The river conse- 
quently forms a bond of connection between different 
periods. Although there can be no memorial in its waters 
which, will suggest the scenes transacted on it, the old 
associations still continue, and it only requires the aid of 
imagination to summon up a series of scenes surpassing 
those enacted on the Nile or the Tiber. 

‘In the reign of Henry VIII. Bridewell and Blackfriars 
became historic in a secular sense. It was in the former place 
that, the king deliberated with some of his representative 
subjects about the validity of his marriage with CATHARINE 
oF ARAGON, and it was in Blackfriars the investigations 
took’ place. The Bishops of Exeter owned a palace on 
which Essex Street has been raised. The Earl of ARUNDEL 
held a fine property with a garden, and several other 
nobles were able to obtain desirable plots along the river. 
Hewry VIII. coveted the ground known as York Place, 
which belonged to the Archbishops of York. On 
Wotsey’s fall he obtained possession of it, and an Act 
of Parliament was passed ordering “that all the said ground, 
mansion and buildings, together with the said park and the 
entire space between: Charing Cross and the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, from the Thames on the east side to the park 
wall westward, with all the houses, tenements, lands, &c., 
and the soil of the ancient palace, shall from henceforth be 
deemed:the king’s whole Palace at Westminster, and be 
called and named the King’s Palace at Westminster for 
ever.” Destiny has not respected the enactment, for the 
ground described now bears other names and is appro- 
priated to other purposes. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that when the Eliza- 
bethan drama arose some of the theatres were erected close 
to the river on the northern and southern sides. White- 
friars, Blackfriars and those on Bankside were, in one sense, 
far more important than the palaces of the nobles. If all 
the young citizens enjoyed the river like RopERt HERRICK 
it must often have presented pleasing spectacles. Address- 
ing his ‘silver-footed Thamesis” the poet laments his 
absence in his country vicarage, and says :— 


No more shall I reiterate the Strand, 

Whereon so many stately structures stand, 

Nor in the summer’s sweeter evenings go 

To bathe in thee, as thousand others do ; 
‘No more shall I along thy crystal glide 

In barge, with boughs and rushes beautified, 
With soft smooth virgins, for our chaste disport, 
To Richmond, Kingston and to Hampton Court : 
Never again shall I with finny oar 

Put from, or draw unto the faithful shore ; 

And landing here, or safely landing there, 
Make way to my beloved Westminster, 

Or to the golden Cheapside, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth. 


The lines are probably the most complete account we 
have of the reasons for the fascination exercised by the 
Thames in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

After the Restoration there was a reaction from 
Puritanic depression, and according to Prpys, there must 
have been 10,000 barges and boats on the river to witness 
the entry of Queen CATHERINE of Braganza. 


EVELYN says ! St, Saviour’s. 


a 
the pageant exceeded any he had seen in Venice. At Pie. | 
time of the Great Fire the Thames was covered with | 
floating goods, ‘Then it was proposed to utilise the oppor — 
tunity offered by the destruction of London, and to con- | 
struct an embankment. The buildings were to be “no, 
otherwise than fair structures for the ornament of the City, | 
and that no brewers, dyers, or sugar- bakers shall be allowed 
to carry on their trades, which, by their continual smoke, | 
contribute much to the unhealthfulness of adjacent places in i 
or near this line.” It is noteworthy how little seems to 
have been done at a prior time for the regulation of the | 
Thames., But it cannot be recorded that much advantage 
arose from the attempt to prevent the river following its 
own sweet will.. It was a favourable time for encroach- . 
ment, and some interesting papers exist in the Soane — 
Museum which reveal the difficulties attending all projects _ 
for improvement. - | 
If the experience of Sir, RoGER DE COVERLEY was 
common it is no wonder the, Thames was deserted by | 
people who respected, their ears. The old knight, who was 
in company with the staid Mr. SpecratTor, endured so | 
much ribaldry that he assumed his magisterial expression | 
and informed his companions “that if he were a Middlesex 
justice he would make such vagrants know that Her | 
Majesty’s subjects were no more to be abused by water 
than by land.” There were official ceremonies, however, 
in which the Lord Mayor and City companies took part,. | 
but there was less romance about the river than at an earlier — 
time. In 1730 GONZALES, or rather DEFOE, thought the. 
pleasantest way of moving from one end of the town to the: | 
other was by the water. It was possible to travel two miles - 
for 3d. with one waterman, or for 6d. if two were employed. 
But as traffic increased and other means of transit were — 
arranged, the employment of small boats within metro- — 
politan boundaries appears to have gradually declined. 
There was some compensation in the use made of up-riyer | 
waters. ary 
The construction of the Embankment from the plans. _ 
of Sir J. W. BazaLceTTe was the grandest of all the: 
attempts to impart that character to the river which is 
suitable for the chief artery of a great capital, Much 
should be forgotten about the misdoings of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for having accomplished so noble — 
an undertaking within a limited time. But from the — 
arrangement there had to be costly. sacrifices of trade . 
interests. On‘ that account the great roadway can only be 
partially executed, and a long time must elapse before. . 
such an improvement as was devised by WREN, EVELYN, | 
Joun Martin and others is accomplished. It must be | 
admitted that the public do not appear to be very anxious 
as to what happens to the Thames. The failure of — 
the steamboat companies is enough to convince anyone. 
that the slow but pleasant travelling by bouts of 
any kind is not adapted to the requirements of the moment. | 
For a long time the Embankment was not in favour with 
cab-drivers or the owners of private carriages, and it cannot 
be asserted that it has been successful as a promenade. 
And yet every one who remembers the river in the pre- 
Embankment days will testify that it has been greatly 
improved, and there is not so much to shock the senses as. 
was common some forty years ago. | 
Although there may be indifference to the river as it" 
now runs, its old associations should always render it. 
interesting as an historic highway. Many of these are 
described in Mr. Brrcu’s book, and a large number of 
illustrations are presented, which are the more remarkable 
for their size and quality when found in a book published 
at so cheap a rate and produced with the publishers’ usual 
elegance. It forms a most attractive retrospect, and must 
excite regret that although so many improvements have 
been accomplished in or about the Thames, such a pageant 
as Davip Roberts depicted, Z%e Lord Mayor's Show a 
Westminster Bridge, is no longer among the sights of 
London. hae 


The Church of St. James, Walthamstow, has been dedi- 
cated by the Bishop of Barking, and the Bishop of Colchester 
preached. This is the third new church built in Walthamstow | 
since the rights of the little parish, church were transferred to, 
The cost has been 10,000/, | 


a 
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EARLY BRITISH POTTERY. 


PAPER on “Early British Pottery ” was read before the 
Hawick Archzological Society by Mr. G. Hobden. He 
iid that it had been well remarked that there was no branch 
f industry, viewed in reference to its history, its theory and 
s practice, which offered more that was interesting, with 
sgard alike to its economical application and to its scientific 
spect, than the ceramic or plastic art, none affording products 
iore simple and varied, more easy of manufacture, and, not- 
ithstanding their fragility, more durable. In describing the 
irious kinds of pottery in this'country it was necessary to 
Jude in the first place to those primitive wares which, being 
f pre-Roman age, were generally known as ancient British 
ottery. Much of this early ware was found under conditions 
hich showed that it was contemporaneous with the use of 
‘one and bronze implements in these islands, but it was 
‘robable that similar coarse pottery continued to be made even 
absequently to the period of the Roman Conquest. ‘The paste 
f this pottery consisted of coarse unprepared clay usually mixed 
ith pebbles, and in most cases it had been imperfectly baked. 
dealing with Roman pottery in Britain, he remarked that there 
as a distinctive pottery made and used by the early Romans 
‘hile they were masters of these islands. It was called 
amian pottery, and was always of a red tint. The date of its 
sanufacture probably extended from the first century of our 
‘a, It seemed to have been used for domestic purposes, as 
arthenware and porcelain now are in this country. It was 
enerally considered doubtful whether this red ware was manu- 
.ctured in the British Islands, though its remains were suffi- 
ently common, especially at Roman stations in the south and 
‘estof England It appeared to have been largely imported 
uring the Roman occupation of these countries, and, judging 
om the repaired specimens often discovered seemed to have 
zen of great value at that time, much in the same way that 
hhinese porcelain was prized before porcelain was made in this 
ountry. The influence of the Anglo-Saxon seemed to have 
een detrimental to any kind of art. Possibly the continuous 
ate of war into which they were forced by restive aborigines 
ad threatening invaders prevented any attention being given 
) the arts of peace. In any case, the work of the potter degene- 
ited rapidly, until during the late years of Saxon power only the 
idest kinds of ware were produced. Nordid the Norman Con- 
test improve matters much Verylittle, indeed, was known of the 
ottery of this period, and it was very remarkable that, after 
ie splendid heritage the Roman potters left, that only one 
‘orman pottery could be traced in these islands, and that 
jlitary pottery was discovered by Mr. Jewitt at Burley Hill 
Mntil the close of the Tudor period, the potters of England 
laintained a dead level of mediocre work when the dawn of 
ie Renaissance in Europe was reflected over the British Isles. 
was generally believed that the porcelain works at Stratford 
¢ Bow were established about the year 1730, but the earliest 
uthentic information concerning the factory did not commence 
atil several years later, Bow china and early Crown Derby 
/ere very similar in decoration, differing only in the composi- 
on of the body. Although the exact date of the establishment 
fthe porcelain works at Chelsea had not been ascertained, it 
‘as probably as early as 1745. He also referred to the Staf- 
‘tdshire potteries and to the work of Josiah Wedgwood and 
pode, who raised the potter’s art to the acme of perfection 
‘nd placed Staffordshire ware as unrivalled in the ceramic 
toductions of the world’s potteries. 


h 


_ LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

LY GENERAL meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
| tectural Society was held on the 17th inst., when Mr. 
._B. Mitchell Withers gave a lecture on “Sir Christopher 
Vren : his Time and his Works.” After describing the 
tchitectural and social condition of London in the years of 
Vren’s youth, Mr. Withers proceeded to speak of the unique 
Pportunity which the Great Fire of London presented to an 
tehitect of genius. In Evelyn’s “Diary” we learned that the 
uthor submitted a plan for the improvement of London within 
Xe) days of the extinction of the fire, but Wren had been 
efore him. The scheme met with the king’s approval, but 
fortunately, and to the kingdoms loss, it was never adopted. 
Vren had previously been appointed assistant royal architect 
» make good the deficiencies of the king’s poetical official, 
nd he then had occasion to report upon the old cathedral of 
t Paul’s, which had recently been repaired by Inigo Jones. 
‘ Tenewal of the fury of the flames, brought about by 
_big gale, resulted in the demolition of the old cathedral, 
ad thus It was that Wren came to have the designing 
f the new edifice Mr. Withers then proceeded to tell of 
ow Sir Christopher Wren, in face of much hindrance and 
Pposition on the part of the Commissioners of St. Paul’s, 
ucceeded in the erection of a cathedral, the pride of all 
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Englishmen, and one of the finest examples of a domed 
sanctuary in the world, Perhaps the only wise thing the 
Commissioners did in treating with Wren was when, at the 
commencement of the undertaking, they told him to submit a 
design for a cathedral which he thought suitable to the site 
and worthy of the position, and that they would then have to 
see about the money. After commenting upon the distinctive 
style of Wren as revealed in St. Paul’s, and touching upon 
some of the criticisms passed upon the innovations he intro- 
duced into the architectural construction of the building, the 
lecturer went on to describe the way in which Wren suffered 
at the hands of the Commissioners. One of Wren’s foremost 
ideas was to leave the view of the high altar unobstructed from 
the western end of the cathedral, but this was prevented from 
being realised by the building of the organ at the entrance of 
the choir. It was also his desire to see the interior of the 
dome decorated with mosaics, and to this end he made elaborate 
inquiries as to suitable marble and qualified artists and workmen. 
His labours were, however, set at naught by the Commissioners, 
who instructed Sir John Thornhill to paint the inside of the dome. 
A proposal which Wren made, that a low wrought-iron rail 
should enclose the cathedral, was also strongly opposed and 
radically altered by his masters, for the building was given 
the appearance almost of a birdcage by the erection around it 
of a high cast-iron rail. Perhaps the greatest annoyance which 
he suffered, however, was in connection with the balustrade. 
The Commissioners suggested that a balustrade would be 
necessary, but although Wren was sternly opposed to the idea, 
the balustrade was designed and erected. The numerous other 
churches and public buildings in London which Sir Christopher 
Wren designed were also described by the lecturer, who was 
aided by numerous old engravings, prints, maps and plans. 
In conclusion, allusion was made to the way in which Sir 
Christopher Wren passed away, at the age of ninety-one, after 
having been deposed from his position as surveyor to George I., 
and to the deplorable way in which he had been neglected by 
Court and country 

The lecturer was afterwards accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks, on the motion of Mr. R. P. Oglesby, seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Chorley, and supported by the president (Mr. Butler 
Wilson). 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


HE first of the monthly meetings of the Society for the 
current session was held on the 14th inst, Mr. Robert 
Munro, M.D., LL.D., vice-president, in the chair. 

The first paper, on the cairns and tumuli of the island of 
Bute, was a record of the explorations carried out by Dr, T. H. 
Bryce during the autumn of this year, by consent of the 
Marquis of Bute The prehistoric sepulchral structures which 
had been examined included three chambered cairns, Michael’s 
grave at the north end of the island, a chamber behind 
Barmore Hill above Loch Quein, and a cairn at Glecknabae on 
the west coast. The two first were in all respects essentially 
similar to the cairns in Arran, having segmented chambers with. 
a portal, but no passage of entrance, and yielding implements 
and pottery of similar character to those from the cairns of 
Arran. The Glecknabae cairn presented features of a novel 
character. It was superposed upon an extensive kitchen 
midden, which appears to be the earliest remains of man’s 
occupation yet discovered in the islands of the Firth of Clyde. 
The cairn itself contained two small chambers formed of 
four large unequal slabs, one of which was much lower than 
the others and formed the sill of a portal bounded by two 
upright stones. In one of the chambers a typical Stone Age 
urn was found, while in the other were fragments of four tall, 
narrow and flat-bottomed vessels with their lips well recurved, 
which proved to be somewhat rude examples of the drinking 
cup or beaker typeof urn. As this type has been proved to be 
of early Bronze Age, the finding of it in this chamber would 
seem to indicate that the cairn represents a terminal phase of 
the earlier culture in the islands of the Clyde, after it had come 
in contact with the new culture. As all the osseous deposits 
were of burnt bones, no further evidence was obtained of the 
character of the human remains. Fivé interments in short 
cists were also examined. One of these was placed within a 
tumulus at Scalpsie Bay, and yielded a fine food vessel urn, a 
bronze pin, a flint scraper and a jet bead associated with an 
instrument of burnt bones. No relics were recovered from the 
other four cists, but a skull was found in one, which was 
brachycephalic in form and proportions. Four mounds were 
also opened. In three of these nothing was found to indicate 
what their nature may have been, but the fourth, situated on the 
hill above Loch Ascog, at Kerrycrusach, contained a core of 
stones, beneath which was found a deposit of burnt bones, 
without cist or urn. 

The Hon. John Abercromby, secretary, communicated the 
results of excavations made by him on the estate of Meikleour, 
Perthshire, in May last, by permission of the Marquis of 


‘have been the pin of a fibula. 
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Lansdowne. In the east end of the parish of Caputh there is 
a small isolated hill of somewhat oval contour, with a rounded 
top called the Black Hill (tumulus) on the Ordnance map. It 
is about 150 yards in length, and rises to a height of from 30 to 
4o feet, and is planted with firs. At the northern end of the 
rounded top stands a small earthwork, not noted on the map, 
surrounded by a ditch, and having the remains of a rampart 
of approximately circular form, at some distance within the 
ditch, the space enclosed by the rampart measuring about 41 feet 
by 38 feet. The ditch is only visible now at the south end, 
where it separates the earthwork from the rest of the hilltop. 
During the excavation of the interior space’ some flat slabs 
occurred, which were suggestive of a destroyed cist, and at 
different points the following articles were found—a small flint 
scraper, much chipped at the edges, which may have been 
used. as a strike-light ; a small piece of iron, a bit of bluish 
glass and a small piece of thin transparent glass. As 
53 bits of burnt bone were found, it seemed probable that the 
builders of the earthwork had destroyed a cist' containing a 
burnt interment in the course of their operations In the 
ditch there was found a portion of a bronze pin, which may 
The conclusion was that the 
earthwork belonged to the Iron Age, and may have been a 
small rath not intended to defend a particular point, but simply 
the fortified residence, perhaps of a temporary nature, of some 
petty local chief. 

. Mr. Abercromby also described the excavation by him of 
three long cists at Gladhouse Reservoir, by permission of the 
Chairman of the Water Trust in June last. A cist was dis- 
covered by Mr George Forrest, Linden Cottage, Loanhead, 
and reported to Dr. Anderson, and on proceeding to investigate 
the small mound over the south side of the reservoir in which 
it occurred, Mr. Abercromby found that it contained three long 
cists with unburnt burials, unaccompanied by any article of use 
or ornament. . 

Mr. George Robertson, F.S A Scot, Keeper of the Abbey, 
Dunfermline, described two photographs of the recently dis- 
covered,Norman door in the abbey church there, which were 
exhibited. “amid. presented to the Society by Mr. W. W. 
Robertson, ¥.S.A:Scot., H M. Principal Architect and Surveyor 
of Works for Scotland: The doorway is situated at the south- 
east corner of the ancient abbey church, and had been built 
up for many years. “ It is 9 feet 7 inches in height, and being 
of pure Norman architecture, is considered to be coeval with 
thé Ofiginal ‘church erected about A.D. 1070. Its arch is 
ornamemted with deeply-cut chevron mouldings, and its 
attached columns have finely sculptured foliage scrolls on the 
capitals. A transverse slab inserted in the columns at either 
end:had apparently been placed there as a receptacle for the 
skeletons of two young persons, which were found underneath 
it among a mass of rubble and lime. The. Board of Works 
intends to open up and preserve this interesting doorway. 


THE LATE MR. WHISTLER. 
_A T the annual meeting of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers held on the rSth inst., 
Mr Lavery, the vice-president, being in the chair, the Chairman 


fread a letter from the president, M. Rodin, expressing regret 


4 


, for his unavoidable absence and his appreciation of the honour 
_ conferred on him by his election as president. 


-onfel In his tribute 
tosthe memory of the late president, Mr Whistler, the Chair- 
man said :—He was misunderstood and misrepresented, he who 
was the one artist who fought for the interests of his brother 
artists and for the dignity of art. In his great fight with 
Ruskin he demonstrated that painting and writing are separate 
and independent arts, each with their own means of expres- 
sion, and time has proved how right Whistler was. Jn his 
‘Ten o’clock ” he has written the gospel of art. Little or no 
notice has been taken of this great work, which, when it was 
first read by him, was looked upon as a humorous treatment of 
the subject, and to this day is mistaken for a mere collection of 
facetious witticisms. It is difficult to realise the great value 
of this work, which is the only competent expression of art in 
existing literature As a friend, I can speak feelingly, because 
( knew him intimately for a great many years. His old-world 
courtesy and kindly cofisideration were little understood but by 
those with whom he was in sympathy. In all my dealings with 
him, both as president and as friend, I always found him full 
of the kindliest thoughtfulness In losing our own master we 
have found another in M. Rodin, not less unique in the 
originality of his genius, whose election to the presidential 
chair, of the Society confirms the international character of our 
undertaking, and I am sure will give a much-wanted impetus 
to the sister art of sculpture in this country. Mr. W. Webb, 
the honorary treasurer, showed in his balance-sheet that the 
Society was in a flourishing financial condition. 


Messrs. Waring & Gillow opened last week additional 
salons in their premises at the corner of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann and the Rue Gluck, Paris, 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, _ 


ae fifth annual meeting of this Society was held on the’ 
16th inst. in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House. Mr. Laurence Gomme occupied the chair, 
The annual report of the Council stated that the steady 
of the Society reported in previous years had received 
acceleration during the past year, which the Council at 
chiefly to the stimulus of Lord Rosebery’s presidential 
in October 1902. Since then twenty-eight new me: 
joined the Society, and the total membership was 
The Council were of opinion that in the reproduct 
plans and views of London, and of pictures 
houses, there was work for the Society for many 
The report was adopted, and Lord Rosebery © 
president. The Chairman afterwards delivered an 
topographical changes in London. _ He insisted stt 
the beauty of London, notwithstanding the un 
character of many modern buildings, and mentioned s 
of which he had noted the charm. In Poplar 
scenes were to be found at the back of the rather 
facades of the front streets. Referring to changes wi 
now going on, he pointed out that the squares of Li 
were an almost unique feature of city life, were in 
regretted that the erection of the national memorial 
Victoria involved considerable alterations in St. Jam 
Speaking of the Holborn to Strand improvement, he 
the proposed line of frontage on the north of the St 
Law Courts, he observed, were a mere imitation 
architecture, and he contrasted with them the 
churches of Wren, which would, he contended, be 
better account under the present arrangement than 
which was suggested as a substitute. Mr. Gomme 
gave some account of the Danish settlement at Ald 
in conclusion pointed out that London had two e 
topographical features. It did not contain its place ¢ 
ment, which was at Westminster, nor its place of 
Tower of London being without the City. The la 
was due to the fact that the Tower was morea Nor 
hold for overawing the City than a place of defence 
citizens, oa ae 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITEC" 


ce interesting lectures, were delivered on the 15 
a meeting of. the Dundee Institute of Arch 
Science and Art, Mr. A. Symon, of Arbroath, the pre 
the chair. eg 
Mr. Charles Ower was the first lecturer, and he ha 
subject ‘“ The Ordnance Survey.” Mr. Ower treated hi 
with much detail, and in conclusion offered a few 
for making the Ordnance Survey maps better know 
said that at present all kinds of maps were to be found 
bookstalls except the Ordnance maps, and this 
for neither the Department nor the British taxpaye 
Royal Engineers had by the expenditure of large s 
money, combined with scientific knowledge, care, sl 
enthusiasm, produced an article which for quality co 
excelled, and what was now wanted was the placing + 
finished product on the market in such a way that it: 
a fair chance His experience was that this was noi 
done. A clever shopman at the head of the sale dep 
was what we needed now. oe 
Mr. Ower’s lecture was followed by one from 
Fleming Wilkie on “Celtic Stones” Mr. Wilkie at th 
referred to the groups which exist in Forfarshire and 
and mentioned that at Meigle there was a very rem 
group. ‘After an allusion to the extensive symbolism 
stones, Mr. Wilkie said no expense was grudged 
authorities nowadays in obtaining sculptured represet 
the ancient art of other countries to enrich our mus 
the wealth of unique material which existed in our 
our immediate neighbourhood was still left scattered, 
many cases unprotected, to decay and perish. The - 
we owed to them was their preservation, as their des 
would mean the disappearance of a series of nation< 
which time and the elements had spared, to be del 
effaced in an age of the highest and most widely | 
culture. Mr. Wilkie’s lecture, which was illustrated, 
greatly appreciated. Be eal 
The Institute has arranged an exhibition of the drawings of 
the late Mr. H. W. Brewer, of London. The exhibition 
includes a number of beautiful restorations. on , paper of 
Medieval buildings compiled from existing fragments and 
old documents. waits r | 
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The new police station erected at ‘Ton for the Upper 
Rhondda subdivision was opened on the 17th inst. It adjoins 
the new police court, the aggregate cost of the two buildings 
being 7,000/, ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

‘Tos: who can recall the equestrian statue of JOAN OF 
Arc by M. Fremier which was set-up about twenty years 
ago in the Place-des Pyramides, Paris, do not always agree 
with admirers -of a later time who believe in the altered 
version now séen in that position. The latter is no doubt 
more correct in details of armour, and the heroic girl is 
more suggestive of peasant life and of the vigour which 
sustained the wear and tear of war in the fifteenth century. 
But there was greater charm about the first representative, 
and it suggested that femininity must have had much to do 
with her success. The second statue did not cost either 
the city of Paris or the admirers of the Map or ORLEANS 
any expense. The whole work was given to France in 
return for the opportunity which enabled M. FREMIET to 
gratify his fastidiousness. He has been also generous in 
respect of the figure of the warrior maiden which is 
to be seen in Nancy. A _ sculptor who thought 
primarily about his own reputation would have in- 
sisted on a site for the statue being found in 
the principal place of the city. In that position all 
its advantages would be manifest. But it was considered 
desirable that the figure should appear to be gazing 
earnestly towards the lost provinces, ag if resolving to win 
them back. Accordingly, M. Fremret accepted a site 
which is a little elevated, but which is in an out-of-the-way 
part of the city and is likely to be overlooked by the 
majority of strangers. The original statue, which would, 
we are sure, have been purchased by Englishmen in order 
to atone for the calumnies in. the historic drama of 
“Henry VI.,” has been sold for an insignificant sum, 
950 francs, to the founder. It has been used for the repro- 
duction of the altered figure, and is at Mirecourt in the 
Vosges. 


FIDELITY in portraiture is often difficult to determine. 
According to Mr. Ruskrn, ‘‘ recognition is no proof of real 
and intrinsic resemblance. We recognise our books by 
their bindings, though the true and essential characteristics 
lie inside. A man is known to his dog by the smell, to his 
tailor by the coat, to his friend by the smile.” The ques- 
tion, however, is what kind of test is acceptable in a law 
court. A case which shows the difficulty has been heard 
in one of the Paris courts. Mr. Gans, an American in 
Paris, ordered a portrait of his wife from Mr. BENZIGER, a 
countryman. ‘The portrait was, however, declined on the 
ground that it did not resemble Madame Gans_ There- 
upon an action was taken to recover 200/,, the value of the 
portrait. The Court asked M. GapriEL FERRIER and 
‘M, Jutes LEFEbvRE, two well known painters, to give a 
report on the portrait. They stated that the work was con- 
scientiously executed and deserved to be accepted. »The 
resemblance to the subject they considered was sufficient. 
But they declared that resemblance could be no more 
‘than “a personal interpretation of a physiognomy.”. At 
each sitting the countenance may change in expression 
from what it was at the preceding one, although the features 
would remain the same. If ten artists undertook to make 
the portrait of a person, there would be differences between 
the results, for each would give a countenance that would 
be peculiar. Acting on the report of the experts, the Court 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Gans should accept the 
portrait and pay the price demanded. His advocate, how- 
ever, demurred to the decision, and asked that the judges 
should themselves compare the portrait with the lady. He 
quoted what was saidacouple of months ago by M. Humpert, 
a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, to the effect 
that he shared in the common opinion that resemblance 
constituted the most essential quality of a portrait. In 
the case in question that desirable resemblance could not 
be recognised. The Court, however, declined the interview 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“VENI, SPONSA MEA.” 

HE illustration represents one of the mural decora- 
tions in the lady chapel of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Norton Road, Hove. Among the series of paintings are 
The Presentation of Our Lord in the Temple, including the 
Nunc Dimittis and The Finding of Our Lord Amongst the 
Doctors. On the right-hand side of the altar is Zhe Viston 
of St. John in Patmos, and on the north wall Zhe Corona- 


. the possessions of the monastery of St. Peter on Bishop 


tion, the subject of the illustration. The text from Cant es, 
chap. iv. 7 and 8, has inspired the artist’s conception. 
Below this subject are various saints standing on the plains 
of the heavenly iebanon. Many of these are patron saints. 
of the family tothe memory of one of whom the pai 
is dedicated. “Every moulding and every space 
entire chapel is painted in gold and colour with a se 
design, and the’whole roof is covered with angels c; 
the emblems ofthe Blessed Virgin. The paintings 
design of the*work are by Mr. N. H. J. Westrak 
Along the ‘north wall runs the inscription :—“ Pray 
soul of KatHEriwe ANNE MAry HamMonp.—R.I.P, 
painting of this chapel is an affectionate memorial | 
husband, W. A. HamMMOND. 1903.” me 

NEW SCHOOL, ARMADALE. 
SHOP PREMISES, HIGH STREET, SWANSEA. 


PORTION of these buildings have been erec 
it is intended to complete them at an 


HE illustrations in the present number complete # 
relating to Exeter Cathedral. The building mig 
be said to be in the hands of the masons and other cr, 
men for four centuries, and yet the plan can be consi 
as symmetrical. That there was the church of a §; 
monastery on the site, which was utilised for the cathedral 
of Lrorric, the first bishop of Exeter, seems to be certa 


any certainty. The towers are Norman work, but ne 
all the remainder, consisting of nave, choir and lad 


chapel, belong to the Gothic periods. The cathedral 
authorities still possess the charter which was granted by 
EDWARD THE Conressor and Queen EpirH, bestowing 


Lrorric and his successors. The reasons assigned for the git 
are the fewness and wasted condition of goods and persons 
in the diocese of Cornwall, the pirates having been able to 


, devastate the churches, and on that account it seemed goc 


to provide a more secure safeguard in the city of Exeter. 
Among the signatures are those of Earl GODWIN and his 
son Haro_p, afterwards king, who was slain at the battle 
of Hastings. 


Duc: 25, 1903.] 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
\ last, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, vice-president, in the chair. 
“The following were elected as members :—Messrs. A. W. 
son, C. W. Berry, H. J. West, H. Bromley and A. Welford. 
Mr. G. P. BANKART read the following paper, entitled 


ld Stucco-Duro and Plasterwork with Reference to 
: oe , Modern Use and Application. 
Ofall the arts associated with that of building, none can 
thaps lay claim to more general use than what was once the 
ofthe plasterer. ; si 
‘The,very commonness of the material, its cheapness and 
{ility, of manipulation are at one and the same time its virtue 
.ditsmisfortune. » © xe 
It combines extreme ease of manipulation with great 
(rability.. To.no other material, do the associations of our 
lily lives cling more closely than to the. plaster with which 
(2 very walls and ceilings of our homesteads are covered 
“om the humblest cottage to the sumptuous palace it is used 
.a clothing to the rougher material composing ‘the structure, 
:d it may, be this very serviceableness, this! very familiarity, 
nich-has bred:the contempt. with ,which it has ‘for so many 
‘ars been treated. In’ my: opinion, it is this. very service- 
‘eness, this, very commonness which may make it worth the 
ile ‘of some of us to pause over, to consider what has been 
‘ne with: it—what is being done: with .it—what. may. be 
one with it—what are. its possibilities and limitations asa 
aterial. It is anintensely sympathetic medium which has been, 
ed by some of the world’s greatest artists of all times but the 
esent, and yet of all the materials in the employment of 
‘en, few (if any) have been subjected to greater vulgarity of 
zatment than the plaster of the last century. It can be 
odelled, it can be cast or incised, coloured, stencilled and 
amped with equal freedom, from the size of a cameo to the 
istness of adome. It may be set as a jewel or applied to the 
cade of a palace. The main purpose of my address is not so 
uch the mapping of a history of the material—although this 
necessarily involved—but the notification of some of the 
ethods of working it when it was an art, in order that we may 
stter realise its capabilities and limitations for the present and 
‘efuture. If in the pursuit of this purpose, if in the examina- 
on of works executed in the past, my remarks may appear to 
vour the craftsman more than the architect, or vice versa, I 
vay that it may not be mistaken for disrespect toward either 
illing ; for I myself, belonging to both, would be first to 
knowledge the virtues and last to unduly expose the vices of 
‘ther party. 

Assuming the architect to be to the craftsman as the con- 
actor or the composer to a fine orchestra, let us examine one 
f the p2rts, one of the instruments, one of the players The 
mmposer or the conductor cannot play all the instruments him- 
sIf, although he may know much about them, but he can 
‘range, combine and control them into one body, one harmony, 
ae whole. In like manner, I take it that the instrumentalist 
ay be as good a musician as the conductor or composer, 
ther in combination or soloist, but his work and art it is to 
vell the harmony in the finest manner his skill commands, his . 
ispiration permits and his will imparts. 
| I see little or no difference between oral harmony and 
ptical harmony or constructive harmony,'where all are good. 
‘he one of sound, another of form and colour, the last of 
onstructive form. } 14 ; A 
_ Research gives us various materials which were applied to 
fall surfaces in ancient times. It will) suffice. us to ‘know, 
niefly, that plaster was used in very ancient days, and that it 
eveloped into a great art: is amply proved.» The Egyptians 
overed their buildings with a slight coating’ of stucco to :con-: 
eal the seams of the stones and receive the painted decoration. 
che pyramids of Memphis were lined with a coat of stucco,’ 
he remains of which are still to be seen. »The question of the: 
se of stucco among the Greeks’ opens up a rather extensive 


ubject, and one, so far as I know, about which nothing con- 
ecutive or comprehensive has been written. The almost 
iniversal use of stucco in Greece is very. generally overlooked. 
_In early times it was usual to use inferior materials for 
juilding with—mud: bricks or rough kinds of stone—and to 
‘over. their surface wherever visible with a thin coating of 
itucco, which was ‘frequently ornamented with fresco painted 
lecorations or other motives. 
_. This applies to all architectural members of early temples 
refore the use of marble became prevalent, and even after, 
when marble could not be eas'!y obtained For houses and 
other similar buildings it probably remained the custom of all 
“més. as the walls were mostly made o unbaked brick 
F The quality of the early Greek stucco is wonderfully fine. 
ite early times, as far as I know, the stucco was always a mere 
ela covering exactly the forms below, but in later Greek 
i examples of capitals of columns, bulls’ heads, &c., are 
nown to have been modelled or cast with it. 


This rough stone they used was like the Roman travertine, 
very porous, and not capable of taking a fine surface, so the 
stuccoed it over, polished it, and’ sometimes decorated it wit 
paintings. Traces of this are found in the Doric monuments 
of Sicily. i 

The Byzantine Greeks used plaster generally in cornices’ 
and enrichments, also in their window framings. Their mosaics- 
were also bedded in a ‘plaster composition. « Viollet le Duc 
tells us “that the Romans used stucco very frequently both for' 
public monuments and private dwellings.” It is useless here 
to quote the numerous examples of the use of stucco in Italy 
in ancient times. Its use was passed down tothe Gauls, and’ 
there ‘is not‘a ‘single Gallo-Roman building in ‘which’ the’ 
remains of stucco coatings, polished and painted, are‘not found.’ 

Building methods suffered the same fate asthe arts.» They’ 
were lost in the West towards the end of ‘the' Roman Empire, 


and ‘the rare: fragments of monuments of ' the’ early centuries’ 
show us nothing but coarse coatings made of inferior materials, ‘ 


badly dressed and covered ‘with rude paintings: » 63 


~The’ Gauls, however; had not ‘lost ‘the ‘custom of covering’ 


quarry-stone facings and even: rough courses with a coating of 


lime and sand, as thin as possible, to conceal the defects and: 


joints’of the stone and to take on’ the’ paint, but these plasters 


have no longer the beautiful polish’ that marks ‘the stucco of ° 
and the best times of the Roman epoch,‘ nor : 


Grecian antiquity 
their solidity. 
They have consequently 


seen both inside and outside. Far from this, however, these 


buildings, though rude and barbarous, were covered with thin ° 


coatings and paintings both in the interior and outside, 
and these coatings, sometimes decorated with engravings 
(“‘sgraffitto”) and ornaments: in slight relief, which are real 
stuccowork, 

- A genuine example of such, belonging to the Carlovingian 
period (752-986), 
in the little church of Germigny des Prés (Loiret), the building 
of which goes back to the beginning of the ninth century. 

A mosaic in the Greco-Byzantine style adorns the vault of 
the apse—the only mosaic of its kind in France. 

Formerly, the walls of churches were adorned with stucco- 
work, engraved and painted. Art in a barbaric age by no 
means excludes profusion of ornament. In fact, it is more 
often quite the contrary. There can be no doubt that Carlo- 
vingian architecture, though of rude design and’ habitually 
carried out by the aid of materials of no value, badly chosen 
and even more badly used, included ornamentation very rich, 
but obtained by cheap and rapid means. 

Stucco was well adapted for this style of current decoration, 
and of all the traditions of art handed down from the Romans 
this was bound to survive by reason of the facilities offered by 
the use of such processes. 

The method most readily followed by the simple architects 


been rarely preserved, and their’ 
absence is too apt to make us believe that Carlovingian build- 
ings, for ‘instance, allowed the rudely-finished courses to be’ 


was recorded by M. Viollet le Duc as existing ° 


of the first period of the Middle Ages’ was evidently to raise - 


walls of quarry‘ stone; and when the wotk was roughly finished 
to conceal the irregularities and first attempts by a coating’ on 
which chisellers and sculptors ‘cut: out ornamental ‘ designs 
taken from Eastern tapestries, furniture and utensils. ' The 
process did not? require: the calculations or foresight of the 
masters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. + 

* Some Carlovingian buildings show traces of stuccowork 
on the vaults, and even on the capitals. The large capitals of 
the ‘old narther of St.' Rémi of Rheims, those of the crypt of 


St.: Laurent of Grenoble,'and even ofthe capitals of the apse ' 


of the‘ church of Issoire, are simply baskets of stone‘ covered 
with figures ‘or-ornaments in stucco. »At a later period in 
France stuccowork’ was nothing’ but a delicate application cf 
ornaments; trellis'and flowered chequerwork on even surfaces 
to’soften the bareness. 


_ The foregoing: remarks are sufficient to show that the! 
stucco’ and plaster were well known in very — 


properties of 


ancient times, but whereas a full knowledge of the capabilities 


of stucco was arrived at very early, that of plaster did not ’ 


reveal itself until comparatively modern times. 


- Stucco has for its’ base carbonate of lime—generally the ° 


burnt limestone or chalk of the rocks and ‘hills. 


detailed instructions as to its preparation. The stucco of those 
days was far more carefully compounded than now ; the lime 
was most carefully chosen, burnt with wood and subjected to a 
very gradual process of slaking for a long time before being 
used. It was constantly beaten with heavy sticks and chopped 
up with heavy hammers or’ axes. ° It’ was mixed with fine, 
sharp and very carefully washed sand, or a white marble dust, 
which enabled it to be capable of receiving afine polish. In the old 
method of preparing it various ingredients were used to toughen 
and regulate its setting qualities, such as rye dough, juice of 
figs, hog’s lard, curdled milk, blood and other things of which 
we are now more sparing than economical, viz. time‘and great 
care, It was generally applied in three coats, or as many as 


Vitruvius, ~ 
writing on architecture about '2,coo years ago, gives very” 
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the nature of the wall required. The first coat was of rough 
stuff, with broken marble, and the remainder of finer stuff, 
whilst the finishing coat was of very fine marble dust, which, 
when dry, was polished with marble dust and chalk. 

The more recent work was stone-coloured from the use of 
powdered travertine, whitened with lead ground in water. (Mrs. 
Merrifield.) 

With such a medium the modelling was done direct, as it 
set very slowly and was smooth and hard. It was absolutely 
impervious to wet or climatic variations. So good and smooth 
and hard was this preparation that jewellers used it in prefer- 
ence to wax, and modelling of such exquisite delicacy was done 
with it as to rival gem-engraving. Vitruvius tells that it was 
capable of receiving so fine a surface that it was sometimes 
polished and used for mirrors. Its durability was such as to 
“weather” better than marble. Such was the stucco used for 
the walls and plain surfaces for painting upon. It is only 
natural to suppose that the Greeks used this material to model 
with, knowing as they did its nature and pliability. Unfor- 
tunately nothing remains to us of the masterpieces of Greece 
beyond the skeletons of some of their private and public build- 
ings. 


There is a long history connected with this subject that, by | 


your own instructions, must be condensed into a few minutes ; 
so I must abbreviate, 

As the Romans carried off the Greek treasures for the 
adornment of Rome, undoubtedly they carried with them the 
art of the decorative stucco-worker. A glance at the Roman 
work shows a strong Greek influence. This is to be seen in 
the wall and ceiling decoration cf a Roman house of the time 
of Augustus, in the garden of the Villa Farnesina, Rome, 
presumably belonging to the first half of the first century, A D. 
There is also the stucco modelling of a tomb in the Via Latina, 
the type of which is rougher and more incised, and intended to 
be seen by torchlight only. 

The value of the lesson this early work teaches it is impos- 
sible to overrate, combining as it does purity of line and 
mastery of execution, no matter how simple. Such art as this 
could not well have been acquired in Rome or attained without 
prolonged experience. 

With the barbarism following the decadence of Rome this 
work passed into obscurity, to be resurrected again in the six- 
teenth century through investigations and researches organised 
by Cardinal Giovanni de Médici in seeking for sculpture of 
Classic times. 

To cut a long story short, Raphael and a number of his 
fellow-workers succeeded in reviving the art of stuccowork in 
Italy, doing much work at the Vatican, Raphael’s own house, 
and other notable buildings. It then passed to Mantua, Venice 
and other Italian cities, and was carried from there to France 
(Fontainebleau and Versailles, &c.) at the time of Francois 
premiére, and thence to England by Henry VIII in jealousy 
of the French king. Henry introduced stucco extensively into 
the palace of Nonesuch, which stood on the hills between 
Epsom and Cheam, and within reach of Hampton Court. 

It is a question for us all to consider how far the elimina- 
‘ion of the Gothic element injured the plastic art. So far as 
the figure was concerned, the time was not ripe for any 
Italianisation of the human form, The native workmen, 
unlike the Italians, were not conversant with the delineation of 
the human figure, nor could they grasp the foreign idea, and 
this inability resulted, with rare exceptions, in failure to the 
point of burlesque. However, the introduction of Italian 
workmanship into England was followed by the raising of a 
school of English craftsmanship which rapidly spread the art 
throughout the country. But stucco-duro gradually gave way 
to the employment of coarser stuff or “ pargé” work, which 
became rather later the medium of the native workmen. 

About 1547 we have record of an English stuccoist named 
Chas. Williams, who had travelled in Italy, and probably was 
the first to work in England and at Nonesuch. 

Time went on, and a cheaper and commoner material 
brought “ degeneration” with it—ofa kind. This coarser stuff 
vas modelled and stamped, and was known as “ pargetting,” 
ind consisted of the ordinary lime, hair, sand, and was applied 
') any part of the structure, internal and external. To witness 

-Wyvenhoe, Clare and everywhere. Then followed the wave 
of plasterwork, particularly our own. 

1. The arrangement of panelling and radiating ribs based 

n the fan tracery of stone. 2. A pendentive system superseded 
ad outlived the above, as at Audley End, in the “‘ Fish Room.’ 
. Modelled foliage sometimes replaced the radial ribs, giving 
t-ct of Gothic diaper. 4. Pendentive system superseded by 
*ometric arrangement of ribs—not limited to straight lines, 
eilings abounding in interlacing lozenges, quatrefoils, circles, 
vals and other forms, spaces between ribs being filled with 
r norial bearings and personal devices and other :mblematical 
‘ms; figures very seldom, unless of armorial character. 
) Size of subdivision gradually expanded until (6) Ceiling 
area became divided into four parts, large or small, quarter 
he iring the design, 
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This developed into the Jacobean system of inter] 
‘ 5 ‘laci: 
strapwork and patterns. Earlier. ceilings had plain mo ne 
ribs —like groin ribs. As power of execution grew flat s, 
became introduced between two sets of mouldings, wi 
proved decorations done off a revolving stamp. Queen B 
time had moulded ribs, with sprays or sprigs of flow 
medallions of floral ornament. These ribs or medallio 
cast or run zz situ, Sprays and medallions in early 
nearly always modelled by hand. Afterwards stamped : 
still, cast in plaster of Paris. Sometimes iSprigs were bu 
pressed. In later years methods almost exclusively confine 
to casting in plaster of Paris. This system was productiye 
of a beautiful softness and dulness suitable to the mat rial 
and was quickly done compared with earlier m ods 
and stuccowork, and. less expensive. Against this on 
has to put the sacrifice of intellectual effort on pa 
the worker. With “the Restoration” design impr 
What do we learn from the old work? The plaster is wi 
different from ours. Examine a piece of old plaster. J] 
coarse and rough, and contains little bits of gravel ando 
inequalities which modern architects would condemn without! 
doubt. Where should.we draw the line? The old ceil 
were not die-level. and polished ; they were full of delig’ 
but very slight undulations; the ribs and strapwork wer 
painfully exact, as ours are. The old work lacks that strain. 
and mental limit ‘naturally associated with office confinement, 
and the ever continual abuse of drawing as an art instead ofa 
means to an end, Hand and eye judgment rather than exact 
measurement was evident everywhere. Moulds were cartied| 
from one job to another, and frequently made to fit in as they 
would, or were altered to suit circumstances, The workmen| 
had their moulds, tools and traditions—perhaps some rough 
plan for guidance, instead of a fussy and pretty drawing of 
what it would not, and could not, look like—to tempt and| 
deceive a client. All sorts of funny things occurred, quips. 
and cranks and things attributed by some to the genius of. 
the age, and which was very possibly due to accident. 
Ornament designed and worked for a ceiling will be found 
combined with another, and used as a frieze elsewhere, or turned 
into an interlacing pattern in somelunette All sorts of things| 
done for one, or several places, combined in an overmantel or 
wall space between dado and ceiling Much modelling was 
done with metal tools, and sometimes with the fingers and) 
hand. The lime must have been in a very different condition 
when used in those days to what it is now, or men’s fingers 
could never have worked it. In many ways their methods of| 
procedure were different from ours—more intellectual, less 
mechanical, | 
“In the Eastern counties,” says Professor Letkaby,| 
“plasterwork repairs in out-of-the-way cottages still clumsily, 
match the deft patternwork which, after being perfected by the| 
use of hundreds of years, is now done no longer _ By careful 
inquiry you may find an old workman who remembers seeing) 
it done when young, who can describe the tools and knows the 
names of the patterns—‘ tortoiseshell,’ square-pricking and the 
rest. He will add that modern plaster is quite unfit for work’ 
of this sort. The old material was washed, beaten, stirred and. 
tested so carefully, and for so long at a time, that when laid it 
was, my informant said, as tough as leather” | 
Think of the many quaint patterns done on the outsides of 
buildings (cottages and houses) by the common village 
plasterer or mason, with the pointed “fan” of sticks, still used| 
by our own plasterers for “ pricking-up,” as they term it. 
Think of the quaint patterns done with end of the trowel in 
various ways. These patterns are confined to the particular 
district radius in which the man lived and worked. Some of 
this “ pargetting” work is not only clever, but complicated, in 
the arrangement of symmetrical, flat strapwork patterns, in 
panels sometimes, at other times over the whole surface of a 
wall. Some of this work is suggestive of natural form, and it 
is here interesting to note how the influence of nature affected’ 
this art when first introduced into England. At that time ee 
stucco-worker undoubtedly went to nature for inspiration, as is 
evidenced by the friezes at Hardwick Hall, St Michael's. 
Mount and other places. This may have been because the} 
art was new, and then held no traditions which could be 
followed. : aie 
The plasterers’ craft did not share the fate of the other 
crafts, whose traditions were paralysed and crushed out at the 
time of the great upheaval in Henry VIII’s reign On the 
other hand, it was inspired with a new use, a new life, a new) 
purpose, and was developed with a vigour and freedom 
strongly akin at times to the wonderful work at Venice and the) 
early Gothic work. ge 
Take, for instance, one example only—the Long Gallery 
ceiling at Knowle, Kent, in which are combined the vine, rose, 
pink, honeysuckle, columbine, marigold, lily, oak, &c. These 
flowers occupy spaces formed by waving bands of enrichment, 
and are modelled quite as admirably as such a dull material as 
plaster can or ought to be modelled _It is very simple, broad, . 
big, straightforward. work, free: in: every way, has little: variety 
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relief; the line curvature is gentle and refined, although 
‘orous. There are no sharp curves, no under-cuttings or 
(sarkle” of effect that might be appropriate and desirable in 
‘arder material, such as stucco or wood or marble, but it has 
ulness and a softness quite natural and charming in such a 
dium. There is no attempt to “copy” nature, but only to 
‘eso much of her as would express the vital quality, fresh- 
ys and vigour of growth, combined with fulness and con- 
rience of arrangement and disposition. ‘ Realism” was 
nittedly beyond the limits of plaster, unnecessary and even 
jesirable. With such limited means at hand, the plasterer 
itented himself, and rightly so too, with a mere suggestion 
nature, and compromised matters between his material and 
, suitability of his design to the material. Simplicity, breadth, 
icence were his watchwords, and sincerity of purpose his 
st faithful companion. 
The contrast between the past and the present is sufficiently 
tpable. We are now chiefly concerned with what is open to 
at the present time, and this brings with it various little 
(ficulties. Being myself an architect as well as a craftsman, 
1m in a position to realise both sides of the question We 
<anot, if we would, get away from the employment of plaster 
-a material. We therefore are confronted with the question 
what can or should, or what cannot or should not, be done 
ith plasterwork. 
' What are its capabilities and limitations as a material? 
lastering,” says Professor Lethaby, “once the art of the 
errr: is now barely represented in the ‘three-coat 
wrk? of specifications. How should it be otherwise, when we 
link? Would it not be irony, on the face of it, to put in 
(2. bill of quantities ‘supply and fix one work of art?’ 
‘je crafts of the mason, the carpenter, the plasterer are 
‘en now being finally destroyed by a system in which design 
‘divorced from work, the present system in which the designer 
is no hands to execute and the worker no head to think. 
ese last remnants of long-gathered traditions are being for- 
,tten because they are no longer required by the paper archi- 
ct. Indeed, he must crush them out of sight and mind, his 
‘eal being so much mechanical work organised for the ‘ good 
_ the profession,’ a profession which lectures, examines, takes 
iemiums, travels a little, and sometimes sketches—for those 
ho think the profession should be artistic do actually sketch, 
‘is the very mission of such an architect to teach the builder 
‘dworkman his proper place and due ignorance. How else 
‘ould he show the necessity of building in the material of 
‘orth Italy? How else should he get reputation when he 
forms the Press that his ‘designs’ are ‘ Spanish Renaissance,’ 
'*French of the Loire freely treated?’” I have purposely 
joken here of the simplest of the building arts—crafts that 
jould be as near to nature as the digging and dressing of 
land If we examined the work of the old joiners, smiths, 
aziers, stone and wood-carvers, the story would be the more 
sident, but it is already widely known that these as arts of the 
orkman are destroyed, and that utterly, for the time. Craft 
‘gradation has gone so far that what is called “ painted deco- 
tion” is done by “firms” to the order of numbers of our 
vofession. Were it not that painters have maintained their 
dependence, architects would certainly provide and fix por- 
aits and landscapes “as specified.” It is to be noted that 
jese things have not changed because of a change in man’s 
ature. Wherever handicraft has not been intercepted from 
aterial by the intervention of a learned profession, work is 
ill as perfectly beautiful as ever it was, be it in the windmills 
/the millwright, the fishing smacks of the shipwright or the 
ains of the waggon-builder—romantic with quaint chamfer- 
gs, gay with bright paint 
_ What we want are housewrights, and let who will play at 
amination in the art of passing examinations. When the 
tts of building are all of them killed out finally, and the 
jemory of their doing dead, who shall build them up again? 
Vill being examined in architectural history, practising a 
jechanical system of drawing and acquiring the completest 
quipment of all the routine of the profession, give back tous 
ie skill and delight of the craftsman? 
| Such a sympathetic and sensitive medium as plaster can be 
sed rightly or wrongly, and from its fatal facility of handling 
je latter course is the more easy, and, from long habit, the 
jore likely to be expected and the more usually demanded. 
Ve are all familiar with the modern “ sugar” confectionery of 
ne plasterer. At the present day we have the same materials 
pen to us as before, viz. stucco-duro—ordinary lime and sand 
Jaster and plaster-of-Paris—not to mention cements of various 
inds. The controlling elements are, first of all, cost, which is 
aturally a wise and binding consideration. Then clients’ 
diosyncrasies, architects’ ideals and craftsmen’s individualities 
(Sometimes all combined. 
i The employment of “stucco” goes hand-in-hand with 
eedom of thought and handling, which none can dispute. 
he idiosyncrasy of clients, where architects are not strong 
ery 2: influence them for the better, is hopeless and fatal 
rehitects’ ideals are often possible, with the exercise of 


| 
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freedom and of individuality on the part of the craftsman, 
when he is a genuine craftsman. 

The craftsman’s sympathetic handling is the last, and 
perhaps most hopeful, means of success, where such indi- 
viduality is strong, unaffected and reliable. Everything depends 
on his knowledge of, and sympathy with, architecture ;\ his 
knowledge of past methods and forms ; his knowledge of his 
material, its capabilities and limitations ; his power of imagina- 
tion, his grasp of the teaching of nature, his gift of selection 
and of the power of expressing himself, and his constructive 
instinct. Granted a full share of these qualifications, there is 
little to fear so far as he is allowed a reasonable amount of 
freedom. And here lies the hinge of the matter—a subtle 
hinge, to be opened and closed at will by the architect and by 
the client. 

I believe you wish me to express my opinion as to what 
should be done. 

Putting “stucco-duro” aside as undoubtedly the finest and 
most permanent, though more expensive, method of expression, 
let us resort to less expensive ones. We next have a system 
of modelling in clay and casting in plaster-of-Paris, sulphate 
of lime, from plaster moulds, as the case may be—either solid 
or fibrous Here the craftsman has a fair chance of various 
nice treatments in the placing of his enrichment and the relief 
of his enrichment, according to the funds at his disposal and 
the liberty allowed (either of restraint or otherwise). In such 
manner beams may be clothed, flat spaces treated as flat 
spaces, with flat or projecting bands of soft enrichment in 
endless ways. 

Before referring to a still simpler and important treatment 
open to development, I would desire a few words about deeply 
undercut enrichment cast in plaster-of-Paris from gelatine 
moulds. I do not consider this type of work a practice to be 
encouraged. Beautiful as it is in stucco—which is a very hard 
material as well as a subtle one, allowing of crispness, thinness, 
deep-modelling and undercut relief, with beauty of texture and 
every other possibility—it is not a legitimate one for a soft 
material that is easily rubbed and broken, and will not take 
sharpness of treatment without injury. I admit the beauty of 
this type of work ; but it is illegitimate, too easily injured and - 
unsuitable to the material. This work, of course, has to be cast 
in fibrous plaster, about which there appears to be much 
difference of opinion. 

Fibrous plaster, although a modern process in this country, 
is by no means a modern process in itself, and many architects 
and craftsmen are prejudiced against it as being (1) not strictly 
a solid plaster process, and (2), as some imagine, not a 
permanent process. 

The first objection is a matter open to discussion for and 
against. The latter objection will hardly hold good, since the 
process appears to date back to the Egyptian pyramids, when 
the mummies were wrapped up in canvas dipped in burnt 
gypsum—so I am informed at least. 

The process was introduced in England in 1859-60 from France 
(again, you see), by a Frenchman named De Sachy. His system 
was to dip small pieces of canvas, about 4 inches square, into the 
plaster-of-Paris, and dab them all over the mould and over 
each other. He employed girls in this work, but was not 
successful in making much of it then. In 1861 De Sachy sold 
the patent to Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Sons, with Mr. 
McDonald as foreman and instructor. But at that time little 
headway was made with it, and the patent was not renewed. 
Smaller firms experimented with it from time to time, until it 
became more constructive and improved. 

The French used tow in the loose form, instead of the woven 
and open-sheet form as at the present time, with wood laths in 
the form of “strutting” A well-known artist told me that he 
disliked the system owing to having put up a ceiling thirty 
years ago which had rotted, and had to be taken down again. 
This was undoubtedly due to the use of boiled plaster instead 
of baked or burnt plaster. The difference in the two plasters 
is great, the former being soft and the latter hard. 


Description of Gelly Moulding and Casting, and Piece 
Moulding and Waste Moulding. 


My objection to this system of work, apart from its cost, 
is :—First, that it is an apology and cheap substitute for the 
work of another material—that of “ stucco-duro,” which would 
be woven into a gossamer of loveliness ; second, that in the 
system of casting from gelatine moulds the work degenerates 
rapidly from the moment the model leaves the modeller’s 
fingers. 

The system is unsatisfactory to begin with. The clay has 
to be coated with shellac instead of being cast direct from the 
actual clay surface. In the process of making a plaster case 
to receive the gelatine a layer of paper has to be laid over the 
modelling and a thin layer of clay over that, in the process of 
which the sharp edges and arrisses (legitimate in a hard 
material, which is not afterwards touched) become doubled 
with the pressure of the clay, and the damage is completed 
afterwards by ‘putting the gelatine out of the soft plaster 
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casting, which must perforce suffer where fine edges exist. 
Apart from this, the gelatine deteriorates with every casting 
taken, and is greatly affected by the variation of temperature, 
becomes “ woolly,” distorted at times, and very difficult to 
manage, and when done is not, and cannot be, that which it is 
supposed to “ape,” and, in my opinion, can never take the 
place of stucco and its endless possibilities. " 

Next comes the method of dealing with the ordinary lime, 
sand and hair plaster. 

Why should we architects allow this beautiful material to 
be smoother and polished up, as we so commonly know it? 
Why not demand of the plasterer the surface most natural to 
it ?—its own granular surface. 

I know you are thinking of hygienic considerations. 
Granted this, but it is carried, perhaps, too far, excepting in 
special instances. However, I am not here to dictate, but to 
promote discussion. A few words about this ordinary material 
and what can be done with it in lieu of the cast-work. To 
begin with, it is capable of being stamped and modelled, and 
floated in bands, and “run,” and stencilled through perforated 
wooden templates. The stamping process is delicious, so is 
the modelling when treated with breadth and simplicity. 
With regard to the “running” of plaster mouldings, we are 
again to blame in allowing the mechanical, die-level, sharp- 
arrissed process. It is wrong in principle, whilst we can get 
interesting work out of simple sections made up of soft, rounded 
and wave-like forms, flat, undulating, segmental or subtle lines, 
natural to the “ dragging” of a granular material. Again, why the 
inevitable and hackneyed moulded cornice across the angle of 
wall and ceiling? One way of avoiding the rigidity of this 
method of “running” where mouldings are desirable is in the 
working of a short piece in clay which can be slightly worked 
on with the fingers and afterwards produced by casting. Of 
course, it is possible to work the plaster with the fingers if the 
lime is old enough and sufficiently deadened, but not under 
present circumstances of “running” lime as it is required. 
Otherwise, no man’s fingers could stand it. 

In the old work simplicity and bigness will be found to be 
the root of much of its success. So, also, it must be with good 
modern work. I have heard it protested that simplicity is 
synonymous with “poverty” It may be so in some cases, 
where reticence and breadth are misunderstood, and texture 
and quality of material are lost sight of or play a subordinate 
part. We have: good materials at the present day, capable of 
good treatment ; unfortunately, the art of working them has 
long since been divorced from craftwork—and the plasterers’ 
craft is practically a thing of the past. 

Designer and worker are two distinct creatures—the one 
not knowing the nature of the material, the other not knowing 
the nature of the man whose work he is supposed to put into 
material, and tries to do with a mechanical skill truly appalling 
in the finished result. 

In a material such as plaster, designer and worker should 
properly be one and the same person, and he must be well alive 
to the possibilities of his material before he can know how to 
use them to advantage in a decorative sense. The strain, ever 
constant, of preventing the operator from obliterating the work 
of the thinker is horrible. 

If we can get a certain amount of rhythm or harmony into 
our work, it will be something at least interesting—possibly 
mistaken—if even dull, awkward or clumsy. Dulness is, in 
fact, an acceptable quality for plaster. It shows the process of 
workmanship, and is the natural effect of adding and pressing 
a soft material on to a surface of similar nature. ‘This feeling 
is particularly desirable in the treatment of large, plain sur- 
faces You will say it will be a long time before we can expect 
anything different from what we are now getting from the 
modern journeyman plasterer. Possibly so. Possibly as long 
as paper architects insist on having something less laboured. I 
believe the remedy is not beyond us if we will undeceive our- 
selves, and admit other facts which I will refer to in a few 
moments. I believe the kernel of the matter lies in the gulf 
separating designer and operator. The system is at fault, but 
time seems to produce reaction upon reaction, and gives some 
hope. This brings us to another point, and not altogether an 
unimportant one, and a rather delicate one, which reflects to a 
certain extent on our educational system and schools. Modern 
architects appear to be divided into two distinct schools of 
thought and action—the one engaged in the copying and 
rearrangement of the forms and lines of past styles, the other in 
the arrangement and development of forms based almost 
entirely on the simple and natural construction of materials to 
suit modern purposes, according to modern methods and 
requirements. 

It is a great art to be able to draw well—but it is not 
“design” —and it is a great gift to possess the art of “ design ” 
But before we can design naturally and beautifully in any 
material, we must be familiar with the capabilities of the same, 
have served an apprenticeship with the works of the past, have 
held constant intercourse with them, and gather from them how 
and why many things were done. 5 


We must also be in touch with living men who pra: 
crafts and learn from them their aims and method ho Practise 
also be in touch with nature, and pick up from her all that 
which is good and necessary for our refinement, our deli ; 
and inspiration. We can only fully grasp the capabilities. 8 
limitations of a craft by absolutely personal acquaintan, 
natural perception, and our knowledge can only come. | 
actual fingering and handling of cur material, and by quiet per. 
severance in the art of working it. I believe the intensit "| 
art must be in accordance with the intensity of our interest 
creation around us generally—in construction and in our broa; 
grasp of the whole art of building, past and present. [ ta) 
that design is the expression of this delight and interest 
veyed in an harmonious manner according to the limitation 
of the materials dealt with. But what of the delicate mat | 
we are all of us so apt to overlook (so far as ourselves are con. 
cerned) and trip-up over—I mean the gift of selection and dis. 
cretion dividing man from man or uniting them, which passe: 
under the name of “individuality,” if there be such a thi | 
This is subject enough for a “paper” in itself, and affects the 
whole educational system from the very elements. Pen. 
It is not my province to-night to open up the question o| 
design, but I believe much more might be done than is be 4 
done in the nice management of straight lines and sligh) 
curvature, rather than the orthodox late nineteenth-century. 
‘school of art curve” we see so much of, the very curse of the 
age, born of drawing-paper conceptions and lack of thought in 
material 
I believe all the crafts must draw blood from the ranks oj! 
architects to bring about a thoroughly healthy condition; and 
I believe also that there will be a time when architects’ work! 
will be less minutely detailed in offices than now, and the 
working-out of things done by sympathetic groups or amalga. 
mations of workers, where architects and craftsmen co-operate 
and work in a concord and unity, when every man who transfers 
his attention to craftwork will be regarded as a distinct gain 
to the art of building and to (what we now call) the “archi-| 
tectural profession.” ; 
There is plenty of scope for such men, plenty of demand 
for such good work as the value of their previous office training 
can add to technical manipulation. Each individual is as much) 
responsible to himself as to the public for his actions in the 
encouragement or the discouragement of personal craftsman- 
ship as are the general mass of architects, and on individual 
effort depends the future of craftsmanship, and, furthermore, 
the art of building will more nearly approach its long-past state 
of vitality, will again be endued with a new hope, a new life, 
a new vigour and a real and living purpose when men of 
refinement, intellect and discretion draft themselves from 
the practice of paper architecture into craftsmanship—when 
architects become craftsmen and craftsmen architects, 
At the present day the relationship between the architect 
and the craftsman is rather curious. - aes 
In the present transitional condition of affairs it is not to 
be surprised at, in the hurry and scurry of getting work done, 
one is rather apt to forget one’s principles in practice. In the 
anxiety to please one’s clients and to increase one’s business, 
we are apt to let some things slide and to do things absolutely 
against the laws we frame for ourselves and are so determined 
to renounce. Here it is that little matters crop up which are 
as disappointing to the craftsrnan as to the architect. 
It is sometimes a matter of extreme delicacy, I know, but 
perhaps not beyond remedy and further resolve. Personally, 
I have little cause for complaint, and yet I know the evil exists, 
The relationship between architect and craftsman, one might 
say, is a matter of influence and sympathy. Not altogether so. 
It is gradually becoming so, and I believe will ultimately be 
so; but there are serious drawbacks, where able men are 
denied opportunities of doing good individual work. 1 know 
many such instances. For example, we hear of men deserting 
“‘ office architecture” for some craft or another, for the good 
of architects generally and of the building world. Men 
who are architects, and who have practised long me 
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to feel the disappointment of the results of designing on 
paper only, and the seeming impossibility of extracting 
refined work from the ordinary British workman, until 
such times may come that the designer and the operator con- 
verge and work together Men who have strong convictions, 
which most of us acknowledge to be at least sincere, and 
which decides them on abandoning the one system for the 
purpose of carrying into practice these convictions, and yet 
they are often asked by sympathetic men to do the very thing 
which, as architects, they have purposely turned their backs 
upon and as craftsmen they have resolved to strive against 
It is sad, but it is true. Time alone will possibly alter this. 
It is, 1 take it, due in a great measure to the unequal fer- 
mentati n in the evolution of art matters. It is even necessary 
in many cases, one would say. I believe it to be so. There 
cannot te cause without effect, but sometimes it has a detri 
mental ¢ffect—an effect which stifles the best intentions of @ 
good workman, extinguishing rather than invigorating. If 
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althy and strong enough to refuse and withstand this 
ive influence, all well and good; but there are men of | 
; tely-strung fibre who are unable to withstand it, and sink 
plivion through this influence.. Their hearts are crushed 
them. 
jother controlling influence is the matter of price. I say 
against it, as _I believe it has its good influence in 
qint, as also its evil influence in other ways. But 
worthy of consideration, if not of discussion. I 
¢, as an architect, the various causes from which 
ises and how. in many cases it might be avoided. 
times it arises from the haphazard assessment of prime 
on the part of the architect; sometimes from the 
cnpathetic, cut-and-dried system of the quantity surveyor, 
( from necessary economy ; sometimes, I believe, from a 
? to get the utmost possible for the client ; at other times 
, an incomplete knowledge of actual working cost of 
$s ; sometimes by the unreasonable idea that good work 
- done at the price of inferior. A very great deal of dis- 
intment to architect, client and craftsman might, I think, 
‘verted by a little consultation and consideration of the 
er before the issued bills of quantities. 
‘think it would also be a great help to both parties, and 
vendless waste of time and energy, if a maximum sum 
| be named where it is difficult to provide more than very 
ast means for possible decorative purposes. 
Vith a craft such as I have elected to follow there are 
.2rous ways of doing simple work in a quite nice manner 
{ordinary materials and methods, properly handled, which 
wuld be impossible to indicate on a drawing. You under- 
ime? Matters merely of texture and handling, only to 
alised by a man knowing his material, as an artist knows 
waper and colours, and what can be done with them. 

The architect with much work has not tbe time, if he 
dd, to acquire all the technical qualities of materials as they 
nent themselves by accident and experience to a craftsman 
rhe look-out, nor has he the same opportunities of rightly 
{wing the actual working cost of different methods as he 
| is conversant with them by finger-touch and constant 
; ciation. 

‘n conclusion, allow me a few words concerning the actual 
) of craftwork and architects’ estimates, and prime-cost 
|wances. 

Tam well aware of the monetary difficulties we, as a rule, 
<2 to face in the planning-out of building schemes, and I 
1w, too well, how they often have to be reduced. 

We sometimes have to cut the coat according to the cloth, 
i there is one habit some men have whilst desiring to 
rnurage sympathetic work, which habit seems generally in- 
(sistent—I refer to the matter of under-estimating prime- 
(, amounts provided for this, that and the other, including 
(orative work ; of imagining that respectable craftwork can 
jaad at the price of “ shoddy ” ; that good work and bad pay 
J synonymous 

The under-estimating of prime-cost amounts must mean 
y of three things—that either one’s client must be asked to 
jnd more than he at first bargained for, or that the scheme 
rst be reduced, or that the craftsman has to do the work at a 
ysonal sacrifice, or at so low a cost as to barely get home 
yr the transaction. Again, one hears the argument that a 
tain kind of work will not bear more than a certain cost. 
lis is, I believe, an argument based on inexperience or 
jorance of process, and of circumstances controlling it. 

It is curious that this argument is never applied to the cost 
he fabric or shell of a building, but only to various kinds of 
ftwork where modest skill is concerned. It should, at least, 
bir its own working cost and a living profit in addition, other- 
ye where is the inducement for the good workman or crafts- 
rn to excel in his calling ? And yet this method of judgment 
i requently brought to bear by men who swear by all that is 
god and true. 

To compare the relative cost 
Ist difficult 

| Take, for instance, an ordinary enriched plaster cornice. 
The moulding can be “run” in the usual way by the non- 
‘ion plasterer; the enrichment can be bought from the 
alian plasterworker and stuck up in the ordinary way. In 
iis way no skilled labour is required in the fixing of the work. 
le modelling can be turned out by any stone-carver modeller 
no knows little of his craft, accustomed to work at starvation 
ages, and is ignorant of even the right method of handling 
ay; the casting is done by Italian boys, who work for a 
Hers pittance, and when finished the cornice, to the casual 
yserver, looks what is called “handsome” by some persons 
id passes muster with the crowd, and then people say, why is 
/ur work more expensive ? 
| But to put this work by the side of a cornice in which the 


of the two kinds of work is 
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ceeding, and, if persisted in, means crushing the heart out of 
good work and workmen, to the advantage of the inferior in 
oth. 
Architects who are accustomed to and only accustomed to 
the everyday cut-and-dried stuff can only estimate for the 
work they want done by the average cost of the material they 
have been in the habit of using, and many find a difficulty in 
estimating for anything different. They will certainly find 
themselves very much “at sea” if they persist in prime-costing: 
superior work at the same rate they have been in. the habit of 
allowing for inferior work so much in vogue. _ This fact seems 
to be somewhat incomprehensible to many architects who would 
quickly grasp the fact that good workmanship is worth more 
than inferior in anything apart from their own “ profession.” 
This system is not likely to encourage “ sympathetic ” work, 
and must sooner or later stifle any attempt to elevate craft- 
workers, no matter what the medium, from unthinking mecha- 
nical drudges into intelligent, capable craftsmen, and in the 
end men who know better, and desire better, will be comrelled 
to revert to old trade methods and systems which are so 
offensive to their zesthetic susceptibilities 
Boiled down, this all means that the architect must educate, 
educate, educate his clients, and furthermore must insist upon 
his own views being carried, even when opposed to those of 
his client, or otherwise it means grind, grind, grind on every 
hand as a matter of principle. 

Mr. E. Guy DAWBER, who proposed a vote of thanks to- 
the author of the paper, said they must all have felt sorry that 
Mr. Bankart had not shown slides of his own work, since it 
could rank with the other beautiful examples the paper had 
alluded to. The views dealing with the decoration of the out- 
side of houses were most interesting Nowadays there was a 
large revival in the finishing in plaster, and when the treatment 
was quite legitimate much might be done to stucco houses with 
beautiful effect at a comparatively small cost. It was only within 
the last 100 years the word plaster had become degraded. In 
Bavaria and Austria there were whole towns with the house 
fronts decorated in plaster, and the effect was charming. The 
methods on the Continent were different to our own. They 
always treated plaster as a plastic material, whereas we tried to 
impart to it the nature of stone, and the imitation was wrong. 
In a plaster front the whole work should be treated as plaster, 
and the durability of such decoration made it suitable for 
houses in London. They, as architects, were only too anxious 
to get hold of the work, but they must remember the uses of 
the material were all traditional, and the traditional working 
was dead. They had therefore to instil in the mind of the 
modern workman a sense of respect for the plaster he had to 
work 

Mr. J. D. CRACE seconded the vote of thanks. 


NORTHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY: 
HE annual meeting of the Architectural and Archzological 
Society for the Archdeaconries of Northampton and 
Oakham was held at the Society’s rooms, Sheep Street, 
Northampton, on Monday, the 14th inst. The Rev. A. W. 
Pulteney presided. 

Mr C. A. Markham presented the fifty-eighth annual report 
of the Society. At the commencement regretful reference was 
made to the loss the Society sustained by the death of Canon 
Sidney Lidderdale Smith, one of the original members. He 
was elected in 1846. Another loss was felt by the departure 
from the county of the Rev. B. C. Bennett. Nine new members 
had been elected. The only plans of church buildings sub- 
mitted to the Society were those of Christ Church, Northampton, 
by Mr. M. H. Holding. Judging from the plans and elevations 
it should make a fine building, in the Late Decorated period of 
architecture. The church will consist of nave, north and south 
aisles, north and south porches, chancel and south chapel, and 
spacious vestries and organ chamber, with a lofty western 
tower. The total accommodation provided would be for 800. 
Reference was made to some important additions to the library 
of the Society. The report was adopted. 

The Rev. E. L. Tuson said the treasurer's account was not 
completed, but there was a balance in hand, and the number of 
members was larger than before 

On the proposition of Mr. Muscott, seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Fisher, the officers were re-elected e7 d/oc 

The Rev K. E. Barrow, of Brockhall, was elected a member 
of the Society. 

Mr. J. W_ Fisher first read an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on the tower of Irthlingberough Church, The 
late Sir Henry Dryden twenty-four years «go stated that the 
tower urgently needed repair. It was tben unsafe and was 


\richment is modelled by a man who regards his craft as 
»mething more than a means to supply himself and family 
pth bread and cheese—the casting and fixing done by skilled 
orkmen earning the wage they are worth—is an unfair pro- 
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gradually falling Six years later careful measurements and 
drawings were taken, and at the annual meeting of the Society 
the following year the immediate necessity of the Irthling- 
borough authorities taking means to secure the safety of both 
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the church and the tower was emphasised. Eventually in 1887 
it was decided to take down the tower, and the work was 
commenced. It was decided to build to a height of 20 feet. 
In 1893 the work of rebuilding the tower and octagon was 
completed, and the old bells, with the addition of two new 
ones, were hung. The total cost had been 2,500/. The tower, 
as completed, is as nearly as possible an exact copy of the old 
one, the only addition practically being the restoration of the 
turrets at the base of the octagon. The total height is 99 feet. 
In the bottom of the north side of the tower is the following 
inscription :— ; 

“This Tower, forming part of the College of Irthling- 
borough, built about 1376 by John Pyel, Alderman and Lord 
Mayor of London, was taken down in 1887 and the rebuilding 
commenced. To the glory of God, A.D. 1888.” 

An inscription for the lantern on the east side is :— 

“ The Lantern of this Tower was re-erected in memory of 
the late James John Seymour Spencer Lucas, of Burfield 
Priory, Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, by the last act 
of his Sister, Maria Lucas, also of Burfield Priory. Anno 
Domini, 1893.” 

Mr. R. P Brereton, M.A, read a paper on the building and 
present condition of Fotheringhay Church. © Fotheringhay, 
said Mr. Brereton, besides its peculiar historical renown, the 
fame of its castle, its connection with generations of royalty, 
and its pathetic memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, has in its 
parish church a building of exceptional architectural interest ; 
for by a chance as fortunate as it is rare, the contract for its 
erection is still in existence; and by an accident even more 
remarkable, the contract refers to just those portions of the 
building which remain to the present day, and not (with one 
trifling exception) to those parts which have perished or have 
been destroyed. The history of the- church dates back to 
before the fifteenth century, when upon the present site there 
stood a small church, to which was afterwards built a magni- 
ficent choir by Edmund of Langley. After his death his son 
erected a new nave, with aisles and clerestory, porch, tower 
and lantern, to harmonise with the choir—in fact the building 
which exists to-day. The gradual decay and destruction of the 
choir dates from Edward VI, and parts still remained in the 
days of Elizabeth. Inside the present building, on the east 
wall, which was the west wall of Edmund of Langley’s choir, 
above the chancel arch may be seen the weathering which 
marks the line of the former roof. The east wall, indeed, is 
the key to the old building. The tower shows great divergencies 
from the terms of the old agreement. The church is deservedly 
famous, but it often suffers from the general and indiscriminate 
praise usually lavished upon it, often arousing expectations 
which are not realised on a visit. It is, indeed, a very striking 
and stately building, affording specimens of fine Perpendicular 
in a district where such are none too common; but in such 
an extraordinary mixture of good and bad details that the 
general appearance is late and inartistic The fabric of 
the church has remained practically unchanged since 
its erection. The massive tower, built, as so often, on 
insufficient foundations, has sunk considerably, and dragged 
down with it the west walls of the aisles. But the settlement 
apparently ceased centuries ago. Much greater damage has 
been caused by the weakness of the west wall, owing to the 
great size of the west doorway and the abnormal width of the 
huge eight-light window over it. On the floor of the church 
are the matrices of four most magnificent brasses, which must 
have been some of the finest in the kingdom. The fine 
contemporary font, conspicuously placed in the centre of the 
mave, is East Anglican rather than Midland fashion. In the 
space allotted to the sanctuary are, one on either side, the monu- 
ments erected by order of Queen Elizabeth to the memory of 
Edward, Duke of York, slain in 1415, and Richard, Duke 
of York, slain in 14€0. These are also ponderous erections 
in the taste of the age. The present condition of the 
church is one of great and imminent peril. Though the 
foundations of the walls are fairly good, and the masonry 
stipulated in the contract has, on the whole, stood well, yet 
owing to long continual neglect disintegration and decay have 
been going on. Unskilful attempts have been made from time 
to time to arrest destruction, and in consequence of them the 
stonework has split and perished in many places. Indeed, it 
is wonderful that the clerestory has not suffered more than it 
has done on account of the width of the nave roof, The roof 
1s greatly decayed, and is the chief cause of anxiety, and it has 
been pronounced to be even dangerous to the people under- 
neath it. Already some of the pendant bosses have fallen, as 
well as parts of the cornice. Tne whole roof has, since some 
years ago, been supported by scaffolding to prevent its entire 
collapse. The village of Fotheringhay is small, and the sum 
required for the most necessary repairs is quite beyond the 
means of the parishioners. It has therefore been decided to 
Issue a public appeal, and it is hoped that the community, in 
common with the King and the Royal Family, will be ready to 
contribute for the preservation of this remarkably interesting 
church. So far as is possible the old work will be redone 


in its entirety, and reparation, not restoration, is what jc a: 
at. In conclusion Mr. Brereton trusted, with the commis. 
that the Society and its members ‘individually would 4 
utmost to carry out the work. Wiha SE ae 
The Chairman said it was proposed to carry out 
of the restoration of the tower in eleven sections, at 
of 7,000/ The raising of such a sum was obyior 
the powers of a little parish like Fotheringhay. At 
time, however, they had something like 1,500/, and 
they proposed to commence with two of the sectio: 
first would be the restoration of the lantern ‘and tower, bui 


from the top downwards to the ringing floor. The estimate; 
of that would be 1,438/. The second section was th Tes 
tion of the clerestory windows and parapets to the nave 

over, and also the restoration of the flying buttres 
pinnacles over the aisle roof, at an éstimated cost o 
The third portion attempted would be the nave roof, 
The meeting was adjourned to, a future date to consi. 

what help could be accorded in the work of restoration, _ 
i iif 1) Uae 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. — oi a 

hee annual general meeting of the Royal Institute | 
Architects of Ireland was held on the 17th inst, } 
George C. Ashlin presided. Unies 7 || 

The President referred to the question of the statut:: 
registration of architects, and said that it had entered }: 
realm of practical politics, and they should use whatever lit! 
influence they had to force on its speedy solution, especially ; 
no country would derive such benefit from it as their oy 
The special circumstance which mainly induced them | 
declare in favour of it was that when they came to consic: 
the adoption of an obligatory examination for their membs 
in the future they felt that there was so little chance of th; 
being generally submitted to unless it was accompanied by Ste: 
recognition, as in other professions. He might add that 
this point, as well as on the general question of the urgency 
registration, their views. were shared by the Ulster Society’ 
Architects, and that therefore, as far as the professi 
was represented in Ireland, there was practically no differen; 
of opinion. Having referred to the objections urged against 
by the President of the British Institute at the opening meeti; 
in London this year, he said he believed that they would ney 
be able to get their pupils to make the most of their apprentic 
ship, the most important period of their lives, as long ast 
voluntary principle prevailed. If a course of professiot! 
training and periodical examinations as well as the passing’ 
a final one was made obligatory the candidates would have! 
definite goal to strive for, and the only individuals to suffer wou! 
be those who had not the necessary natural gifts or sufficie 
energy to attain it, and he need not say that it would be{ 
the benefit of architecture that they should seek some oth 
calling when they had realised this. | | 

The Hon. Secretary then read the annual report of t} 
Council, which stated :— 

“The attention of the Council had been directed 
several unsatisfactory conditions of competition issued to t 
profession during the year by public bodies, and has fou! 
it necessary to urge their members to refrain from taking pi 
in these. The prize presented by the Institute for competiti) 
among members of the Architectural Association of Irela 
duly took place, and the assessor, Mr. Batchelor, awarded t 
prize to Mr. Alfred Livesay, of Kildare. The honorary office 
in accordance with the by-laws, retired in November. The 
posts had been filled by the election of Mr. R Caulfeild Orpi 
as honorary secretary, and of Mr. Charles H. Ashworth 
honorary treasurer. The Council would like to place on reco 
their entire appreciation of the splendid services both the ot 
going officers, Mr. Kaye Parry and Mr. Owen, had render 
to the interests of the Institute. The roll of membership n¢ 
reached a total of 103, and their financial state was sat 
factory.” 

Mr. Kaye Parry, in moving the adoption of the repo 
referred to the work done by the Council, not only during tl 
past year, but during the previous three years. During t 
period under review the Council had helped to form an alli 
society in‘the North, viz. the Ulster Society of Architects. . 
connection with the conditions of contract, he was glad to ) 
able to assure them that the Council would soon be in 
position to come to a definite decision on the matter. 

Mr. J. Rawson Carroll seconded the motion, which wi 
carried. amet 

On the motion of Mr. A. E. Murray, seconded by Mr. W. ) 
Mitchell, the hon. treasurer’s report was adopted. co 

The report stated there was a balance in hand of 67/ 45 9 
and the amount of new 2} per cent. stock invested was t! 
same as last year—450/. 9s. 5d. In the period 1900 to 1903 
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income of 5387. 145. 8d. had exceeded the expenditure by 
a President then read the report of the scrutineers, and 
red the following nine members elected as members of 
icil for the coming year :— — 

+ Thomas Drew, W. M. Mitchell, W. Kaye Parry, A. E. 
ay, C. A, Owen, J. P. Sheridan, Frederick Batchelor, 
) Hicks, J. Rawson Carroll. — 

‘he annual dinner took place in the evening. 


} 


ELGIAN AND GERMAN TRAM RAILS. 

{E London County Council recently directed its highways 
| committee to ascertain particulars with regard to hours of 
Lar and rates of wages observed by foreign firms in making 
; not only for the Council’s tramways, but for the Govern- 
¢: and provincial municipal corporations, and the amount of 
ing royalties paid by foreign firms as compared with those 
in Great Britain. The highways committee reported to 
\Cogneil on Tuesday to the effect that they had given 
fal consideration to the question of the manner in which 
_ nquiry indicated in this resolution could be best effected, 
) they were of opinion that arrangements should be made 
in expert to visit the districts in Belgium and Germany 
ire a large amount of the work in question was carried out, 
, to report as to the conditions obtaining there as to hours and 
jes. The required information as to mining royalties could, 
1 thought, be obtained from other sources. They suggested that 
i lerk of the Council should take all necessary steps in connec- 
( with the conduct of the inquiry, and for that purpose it was 
yosed that he should arrange for the services of an expert 
<iser, who would be accompanied by one of his assistants. 
sould also be necessary to obtain in Belgium and Germany 
«je assistance in the way of interpretation and local know- 
exe, which could probably be accomplished by means of 
roductions. Having carefully considered the matter, they 
/ come to the conclusion that this was the only way in 
ych a satisfactory and perfectly independent report could be 
jcted. They did not anticipate that there would be any 
liculty in obtaining the names of representative firms whose 
yks could be visited and introductions to residents in the 
ticular localities affected. If their proposal was adopted, 
ly thought it could be carried into effect at a cost of 15c/, 
sich amount they recommended the Council to vote. They 
41 that they think that the necessary inquiries should, in the 
it instance, at any rate, be limited to the districts in 
[lgium and Germany where the rails in question were 
de. The question of the purchase of rails again came 
tat Tuesday’s meeting of the Council upon the report of 
ither tenders sent in for 12,500 tons of rails required in con- 
(tion with the reconstruction for electrical traction of the 
(uncil’s trams. For the track rails fourteen tenders were 
<ymitted, the lowest being that of a Brussels firm, whilst the 
vest for the slot rails, for which sixteen tenders were sent in, 
‘s an American firm. The committee recommend the 
-septance of the tender for track rails of Messrs. Bolckow, 
\ughan & Co., of London, at 43,7482. This is the lowest 
tider for acid steel, the others being for basic steel, that ot 
i: lowest tenderer being 40,4187. In the same way with 
izard to the slot rails, they recommend the acceptance of the 
ivest tender for acid steel, that of the Frodingham Iron and 


‘eel Co., Doncaster, for 34,4617. The committee point out 
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character of that tribunal, thinking there ought to be tribunals 
of appeal in all the large centres of England. 

Mr. G. G. Pye, vice-president, considered these proposals 
rather too drastic as regarded existing rights, but took exception 
to the Bill on the ground of the expenses it involved, and 
claimed that the Society of Architects should be represented 
on the proposed tribunal of appeal. 

Mr. W. C. Williams, while condemning the system of ease- 
ments of light as a thing which existed nowhere on the face of 
the world except in England, and holding that no future rights 
should be acquired, did not agree that existing rights should 
be summarily cancelled, as the introduction of any such pro- 
vision would wreck the Bill altogether. 

Mr R. B. Tucker, Mr. F. R. Vallance, Mr. C. H. Mead 
and Mr R. W. Roques also took part in the discussion. 

The President referred to what had been done in Liverpool, 
as showing that, in the majority of cases, disputes between the 
dominant and the servient owner might be settled by friendly 
conference. 

On the motion of Mr. Roques, it was resolved that the 
Society should oppose the Bill, and give notice of opposition to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ 
Institution—the Society to be represented by counsel. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


HE Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has been pleased to 
approve of the election of the following gentlemen to fill 

the various offices in the Academy for the year 1903-4 :— 
President, Sir Thomas Drew; Secretary, S Catterson Smith ; 
Treasurer and Keeper, P. Vincent Duffy ; Visitors to the Life 
School, H. C. Tisdall, Charles Russell, J. M. Kavanagh, Henry 
Allan ; Visitor, Painting School, S. Catterson Smith ; Professor 
of Painting, Nathaniel Hone ; Professor of Sculpture, Oliver 
Sheppard ; Professor of Architecture, Sir Thomas Drew ; 
Professor of Anatomy, Sir Thornley Stoker; Professor of 
Literature, Edward Dowden ; Professor of Antiquities, George 
Coffey ; Professor of Chemistry, Sir C. A. Cameron, C.B. ; 
Trustees, Sir Thomas Drew, S. Catterson Smith, W. M. 
Mitchell ; Auditors, Charles Russell, James Brenan. His 
Excellency has also been pleased to approve of the election of 


Mr. Nassau Blair Browne, associate, to be an Academician. 


TESSER. 


Surveying in Egypt. 

T has been conjectured that Sesostris was the first who 
divided Egypt by measure amongst his subjects, and thus 
gave a beginning to the. science of geometry. Sir Isaac 
Newton ascribes the origin of geometry to Moeris, the fifth 
from Sesostris, confounding Sesostris with Osiris. ‘ Moeris,” 
says he, “ for preserving the division of Egypt into equal shares 
among the soldiery, wrote a book of surveying, which gave a 
beginning to geometry.” But it is plain from Scripture that an 
exact division of private landed property existed in Egypt 
before the days of Joseph, whose administration commenced 
goo years before the period assigned by Newton. “And Joseph 
bought all the land for Pharaoh ; for the Egyptians sold every 
man his field, because the famine prevailed over them, so the 
land became Pharaoh’s. And as for the people, he removed 
them from one end of the border of Egypt even to the other 


‘at in these cases they require the acid steel in order to make 
‘comparison in point of life and durability with the rails 
‘eady laid, which are made by the basic process. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ne MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on the 
‘\ 17th inst. at the Society’s premises adjoining Old Staple 
am, Holborn, to which they have removed from St. James’s 
fall, Piccadilly. 

_ Mr. Walter W. Thomas, the president of the Society, was 
ithe chair. In opening the proceedings the President said 
4e Society was increasing in membership and improving in 
‘ances, and that it promised in a short time to become second 
) no similar association in this country. He afterwards pre- 
ented the gold medal of the Society to Mr. W. G. Jenkins, and 
aencalledupon Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary, to open a 
‘iscussion on the Bill introduced in the last session of Parliament 
>amend the lawrelating to “ Ancient Lights,” the outcome of the 
abours of the joint committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Mr, Marsland objected to the Bill 27 ¢ofo, contending that 
,man had no right to acquire an easement of light across his 
‘eighbour’s premises, that no new rights of the kind should be 
aa and that after a certain term of years existing rights 
mught to be extinguished. He objected to the: peripatetic 


thereof. Only the land of the priests bought he not, for the 
priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat 
their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; wherefore they sold 
not their lands. Then Joseph said unto the people, Behold, 
I have bought you this day, and your lands, for Pharaoh ; lo, 
here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. And _it shall 
come to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the fifth part 
unto Pharaoh ; and four parts shall be your own, for seed of 
the field, and for your food, and for them of your households, 
and for food for your little ones. And Joseph made it a law 
over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should have 
the fifth part, except the land of the priests only, which became 
not Pharaoh’s” We have here the description of a country very 
exactly divided out into private property If property had not 
at that time been settled with the most minute exactness, Joseph 
would have had no occasion for employing the troublesome 
expedient of transplanting the people reciprocally from one 
end of Egypt to the other. He had recourse to this expedient 
evidently to secure the monarch in his new property, and pre- 
vent the evil effects of that predilection which people naturally 
possess for an old paternal inheritance. There was, of course, 
a complete revolution in landed property. The whole of it 
became the king’s, and was hencefoith held of the crown by a 
tenure of a fifth of its produce. The priesthood, however, 
preserved theirs. The very circumstance of one-fifth to be 
paid on all landed property supposes that private property had 
been well and minutely settled. The opinion, therefore, that 
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the science of geometry originated from the cutting of cross 
canals by Sesostris, and the dividing the large champaign 
country of Lower Egypt into square fields, appears to be 
absurd. The reasons for making these canals were evidently 
to drain the marshes of this vast level, and render it capable 


‘of cultivation, and to connect the branches of the Nile together, 


so that the whole country might reap the advantages of water 


‘communication and of irrigation. But a work of this nature is 
never projected till private landed property has been well 
settled, and till an increase of population has increased the 
‘demand for the necessaries of life’ Ground once divided by 
‘such canals was in no danger of a change of landmarks, and 
consequently had no need of future surveys. The most 
probable cause therefore, of the invention of geometry was the 
necessity of frequent surveys which existed before these canals 
were cut, when the annual inundations of the Nile perpetually 
obliterated all landmarks. 


Athens and Rome. 

If we turn to republican Athens, in which the Hellenic 
spirit reached its fullest expansion, we see a people gifted with 
an intellect supple, mobile, fearless, beyond all precedent ; a 
race unwearied in its pursuit of the ideal, rejoicing in the 
exercise of abstract reason, withal full of the joy of life ; striving 
after the fullest and the freest development of the individual in 
body and mind ; a radiant people, scattering its light abroad 
and subduing the world under the sway of its ideas—and yet 
with no thought of, no aptitude for, material empire over that 
world ; eager, indeed, in the management of its own affairs, 
but with little genius for managing the affairs of others, having 
small instincts of national cohesion—a race which, before even 
it had emerged on the horizon of historic times, had sent forth 
into the grey twilight of ambiguous days the effulgence of an 
undying poem; a race from which artists must ever seek 
supreme examples when striving after the noblest embodiment 
of the noblest thoughts, and among which the plastic arts leapt 
to their full stature in fewer years than are wont to divide the 
cradle from the grave of men. In republican Rome, amongst 
their next of kin, we find this picture point for point reversed ; 
not here a swift and joyous intellect, but an intellect of tardy 
growth, grave without spontaneity ; a temper not tuned to the 
ideal, bent on the practical ; not seeking the beautiful, grasping 
at the useful; intent on the joys of life, but on its duties ; 
receiving illumination, not illuminating We find the individual 
not expanding freely in unfettered spiritual growth, but sternly 
merged into the obliterating state ; we find the imperial sense 
supreme, science and letters for centuries non-existent as a 
native product, the arts not springing from the soil but im- 
ported, like letters, first from the north and then from the south. 


GENERAL. 


Mr.Horace Mountford has been commissioned to proceed 
with the execution of the bronze statue of Milton, to be placed 
in front of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. The restoration of the 
fabric will, it is expected, be completed in the early summer, 
when the statue will be put in position. 


The Society of Engineers have made the following 
awards for papers read during the past session :—The Presi- 
dent’s gold medal to Mr. Douglas Mackenzie for his paper on 
“Motor Transport for Goods ;” the Bessemer premium of 
‘books to Mr. Robert J. Thomas for his paper on “Road Main- 
tenance and Administration ;” and a Society’s premium of 
‘books to Mr. Albert Gay for his paper on “ Mechanical Stokers 
fer Electricity Generating Stations.” 


King’s College, London, have found it necessary to form 
a. separate faculty for engineering and applied sciences, as 
distinct from the faculty of natural science. A new system of 
training engineers has been adopted whereby students taking 
a four-years’ course spend six months in each year in the 
college and six months in engineering works, the engineering 
course being now divided into a summer and winter session 
for this purpose. 


The Stoke Newington Council have decided to provide 
public swimming-baths for the district. The site mentioned 
for the erection of the building is situated in Albion Road, and 
it is proposed to have first and second-class baths, the former 
measuring 100 feet by 4o feet and the latter 80 feet by 30 feet 


, Mady Ffrench has presented to the Passionist Fathers, 
Highgate, 1,000/. towards the erection of the high altar in the 
church of St. Joseph, Highgate Hill, but stipulates with the 
gift that all the materials are to be supplied from Ireland. 


‘The City Corporation have accepted as a gift for the 
‘Guildhall Art Gallery an oil-painting entitled Ze Quarrymen 
of Purbeck, from the brush of the late Mr. H. T. Wells; R A. 
The picture is the gift of Mr, Welis’s caughters, and has been 
hung’ in 'the-centre gallery, t 


_The Council of Birmingham University considered on 
Friday last the tenders for the erection of the superstructure 
of the three blocks and the great hall of the new University at 

Bournbrook.. Eighteen tenders were sent in-and that of. 

Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of Birmingham, was accepted, The | 
amount was not stated, but it was understood to be abouta 
quarter of a million. a 
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The New Bridge opened last week in New York connects 
Manhattan Island with Williamsburg. It is said to be the 
largest single-span suspension bridge in the world, and has 
been in course of construction for more than seven years, It 
exceeds Brooklyn Bridge in length by 1,284 feet The total 
cost of the bridge and its approaches to date has been over 
10,000,000 dollars. The bridge will have four surface railway 
tracks, two tracks for elevated trains, two roadways for vehicles 
two footways for pedestrians and two bicycle paths, a 


A Small Norman Church in the parish of Milton Abbey, — 
known as Liscombe Chapel, is being used as a bakehouse and 
loghouse, and the monastic house adjoining is converted into a8 
Jabourer’s cottage. The matter has been referred to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. . 


Committees are to be organised for the purpose of col. 
lecting funds for the erection in Geneva of a votive chapel and 
a monument in memory of the late Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria. The direction of this enterprise has been entrusted 
to M. Sigmund Singer, a well-known Austrian, The vice- : 
president and cashier of the central committee is the Re. | 
J. G. Blanchard, the English-speaking Roman Catholic chap- 
lain in Geneva. 


oa B 


A Collection of Pictures relating to St. James’s Parkand 
dating from the reign of Elizabeth to the last century will 
shortly be exhibited in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 

The Competitive Designs for the new public offices and 
town hall, and for the County school to be erected in Acton _ | 
will be open for inspection at the Central Hall, Acton, from 
December 28 to January 1 next. ' 

The Post Office Authorities are to purchase the whole of | 
the site of Christ’s Hospital. The purchase money, it is under- — | 
stood, will take the form of a yearly annuity. The decision — 
will affect the arrangements for the enlargement of St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. E Rye 

_,Fhe London County Council on Tuesday agreed to the 
widening of Hampstead Road, at a cost of '245,500/7. One- 
eighth will be contributed by the St. Pancras Council. 

A Special Gold Medal has been awarded at the Inventions - 
Exhibition to Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd, for mosaics. 

The will of Mr. Christopher Eales, of Messrs. Christopher 
Eales & Son, architects and surveyors, 9 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, and Worthing, has been announced at 
1352270 2175.-9a, 


A New Pulpit according to the design of Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R.A., has been placed in: Bristol Cathedral. The. body is 
octagonal and the recessed panels are occupied by carvings 
representing incidents in the life of Christ. The pulpit is 
supported by a central shaft surrounded by smaller columns, © 
and is entered by a staircase of stone, the sides of which are 
decorated by quatrefoil carvings. The cost is estimated at 
about 1,000/, Are ay vi) 

Three Candidates are regarded as 
the office of town clerk: of Leeds, and it is expected that the 
selection will shortly be made. The three gentlemen referred _ 
to are Mr. Beard, town clerk of Coventry ; Mr Robert Eyes 
Fox, town clerk and clerk of the peace, Blackburn ; and Mr. | 
J. H. Ellis, town clerk and clerk of the peace, Plymouth. ?s 

A Meeting of the Archeological Society of Glasgow was 
held on the 17th inst. in the rooms of the Society, Bath Street, — 
Glasgow, Professor Cooper in the chair. A paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, was read by Mr. T. H. Bryce, FR)o. i)sOneees 
“Explorations in the Island of Bute.” ’ 


| 
: 
At a Quarterly Meeting of the Galway Archeological 


r 
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being in the final for 


and Historical Society, the Archbishop of Tuam (the Most Rev. | 
Dr. Healy) was elected president of the Society for the next 
three years; the Hon. Robert Dillon, Lord Killanin and os. 
Richard J. Kelly, vice-presidents. . There was. a large attend- 
ance of,members. , The hon. secretary is Miss Redington, of _ 
Kilcoman ; the editor of the journal, W. T. Trench; and the: 
treasurer, T. D. Lawson. -- The Society embraces overahundred 
Galway county members, and publishes an interesting journal. 


" The First Award made by the Metropolitan Water Powd 
was announced last week The East London Water Company 
c aimed seven and a quarter million pounds, and the Board, 
holding t at the company’s undertaking ought to be valued on 
the theory that it was liable to contribute to the City Chamber- — 
lain’s Sinking Fund for the ultimate extinction of its eas ‘4 
capital, awarded it 3,900,coo/.; but if the’ Appeal Court re- 8 
versed the decision on the point, the compensation payable | sad 
would bé 4,300,c00/, ee 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising Jrom the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
| readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Butld- 
| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
| name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
| as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
\ spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
| communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
| #% As great disappointment ts eciense expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt zs par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ELLESMERE —Dec. 30—Plans and estimates are invited 
for a scheme for the disposal of the sewage of the town of 
Ellesmere. Mr. R, E. Lloyd, clerk, Urban District Council, 
Ellesmere. 

ERDINGTON.—Feb. 1.—The Urban District Council general 
purposes committee invite designs for new council house and 
free library buildings, to be erected at the junction of Mason 
and Orphanage Roads, Erdington. Premiums of 50/., 30/. and 
20/, will be awarded for the designs placed first, second and 
third respectively. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, district 
engineer and surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham. 

ILKLEY.— March 1.—Competitive designs are invited for free 
library, public offices and assembly hall, intended to be erected 
in Station Road, Ilkley. Premiums of 1c o/, 50/. and 20/. 
respectively are offered for the three best designs sent in by 
February 1. Mr. Frank Hall, clerk, Council Offices, Ilkley. 

ROCHESTER.—Jan. 31 —Plans are invited, with approximate 
estimate, for the addition of chancel, organ- chamber and choir 
vestry to the present church of St. Matthew, Borstal, Rochester. 

| No premium offered. Architects can examine the present 
building and site at any reasonable hour. Plans must be 
addressed to Borstal Vicarage. 


WINDsOR.—Jan. 15 —Designs are invited for elevations for 
police and fire-brigade stations. Premiuni25 guineas, * Full 
particulars may be obtained upon application to the borough 
surveyor, who will also provide copies of the plans on receipt 
of 1/. returnable deposit. The Corporation to have “the ‘abso- 
lute right of erecting the building according to the. design 
chosen, without any further payment to the architect. .Designs 
to be ‘delivered, not later than January 15, to .Mr..k. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBURTON.—Dec. 31.—For alterations ty pee es to- 
Lent Hill, in the parish of Ashburton, Devon. '. Fred. bee: 
Vanstone, architect, Palace Cha:nbers, dees 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Dec. 31.—For the erection: of a 
temporary iron school at Vickerstown on site on Ocean Road. 
Chairman of the Sites and Buildings Sub-Committee, Town. 
Hall, Barrow-in- Furness. 

BEAUMARIS —Dec. 32.—For the erection of an additinnat 
subway and of warehouse and other offices on the pier. Mr. 
W. O. Griffith, 1 New Street, Beaumaris. 

BRADFORD —Dec. 28 —For the erection of shop and ae 
rooms in Darley Street and Piccadilly, Mr. C, H. PAETERY St 
architect, Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec 29.—For the erection of a ees and 
retaining walls at Brownroyd Hill Road. Mr. J. H. Cox, city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADWELL-ON-SEA. — Dec. 28. — For the erection of six 
workmen’s cottages (under the Housing of the Working, Ciasses 
Act) at Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex. Mr. Horace G; Keywood, 
surveyor, Maldon, 

BRENTWOOD.—Dec. 30.—For repairs to Dunton, 
Laindon and Great Burstead Council schools, Essex, ” 
F. W. Bittles, clerk, Town Hall, Brentwood, Essex. 

Bury ST. EDMUNDS.—Jan. 11.—For certain alterations at 
the police station. Mr A Ainsworth Hunt, cOUnEY architect, 
5I Abbeygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, 

CairO—Feb 1—For the construction of three steel 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. Full particulars: can be 
obtained at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the poe 
of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W: 

CHELTENHAM.—Dec 39.—For taking-down and rebuild- 
ing pigstyes at the workhouse. Mr. James Villar, architect, 
2 Essex Place, Cheltenham. 

CHERITON.—Dec 28 —For building an underground con- 
venience at the junction of Cheriton Street and Risborough 
Lane, Cheriton, Kent. Mr. Arthur Atkinson, clerk, ‘Urban 
District Council Public Offices, Cheriton, Kent. 

CHESTER.—Dec. 3?.—For the erection of fire-escape stair- 
cases at the Upton asylum, Chester. Mr. H. Beswick, county 
architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

DEVONPORT.—Dec. 31.—For the erection ‘of two small 
buildings at the gasworks, Devonport. Mr. Sidney E. Steven- 
son, engineer Gasworks, Devonport. 

EAST HaM.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
branch library in the Romford Road, Manor Park, E. Mr. 
Adam Horsburgh Campbell, Town Hall, East Ham, 

FARNHAM -- Dec. 30.—For the erection of separation wards: 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, 
Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 

FARTOWN.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of two houses and 
shop at Fartown, Yorks, Mr. James H. Hall, architect, Far- 
town, Yorks. 

FITTLEWORTH.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Fittleworth, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, North 
Street, Horsham. 


Vange, ; 
Mr. 
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GILLINGHAM.—Jan. 5 —For the erection of a new school 
at Napier ‘Road, Gillingham, Kent, to accommodate goo child- 
ren, Mr: E. T. ‘Atchison, secretary, education committee, 
8 Waterloo Road, New Brompton, Gillingham. 

Hay Le.—Jan. 5 —For the erection of a stable at Hayle 
station, Cornwall, for the Great Western Railway Co. Mr. 
G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 


Hmapinciey.—Dec.' 28.—For the erection of a grand 
stand and alteration to existing stand at the athletic ground, 
Headingley. | Messrs... Thomas Winn & Sons; architects, 
92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HORSHAM: Dec. 30. —For the erection of stabling, sheds, 
mortuary,’ boundary ‘wall, &c, on land adjoining Stanley 
Street, Horsham. Mr. S. Mitchell, 14 Market Square, 
Horsham, Sussex, 

HOUNSLOW. “Jan. 4—For the erection of public offices, 
public’ swimmiog-baths, &c, and public library. Messrs. 
Nowell Parr & A. E. Kates, architects, Brunswick House, 
Brentford, W. 

IRELAND,+, Dec, 
villas at. Hillsborough, co. Down. 
tect, Dromore, co. Down. 


[RWLAND.—Jan. 1'-For erection of six dwelling- houses at 
Castlerock, Londonderry. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 
Londonderry. 


IRELAND.,— Jan 4 For the erection of a free library 
building at Lurgan. Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, Dromoie, 
C9. Down. 

IRELAND. —Jan. “For the repair and alteration of 
Columbkille parish eerie co. Longford. Particulars may be 
obtained at the Vicarage, Gowna, co. Cavan. 


LANCASTER.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of an assembly 
hall and classrooms for the Society of Friends in Fenton Street, 
Lancaster.’ Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, architect, Liverpool Bank 
Chambers, Lancaster, 

LEYTONSTONE. —Jan. 6.—For forming lunatic wards under 
Blocks A and B at the infirmary, Whipps Cross Road, Leyton- 
stone, Mr. F. E. Hilleary, clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone. 


LONDON —Jan, 7.—For the erection of a labour-room at 
Newington woikhouse, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, SE, 
and providing a bath-room on the ground floor of the same 


gt —For the erection of two detached 
Mr, Henry Hobart, archi- 


establisiment. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King 
Street, Cheapside, E C. 


LONDON —For the erecticn of an office building to be 
called Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, West. 
minster, S.W. Messrs, pases & Co, architects, 28 Victoria : 
Street, S.W. 


LONDON —For erection of new printing works at Blechyn- | 
den Street, North Kensington. Mr. W. Daniell, architect, 
61 Lydford Road, Paddington, W. 


LyNTON.—Jan. 1.—For completion of the parish church, 
Lynton. Rev. W. E. Cox, Lynton Rectory, Devon. 


MoORTLAKE,—Jan 12—For the erection of stabling and 
workshops, &c., and making alterations and addition to the 
adjoining fire station, High Street, Mortlake. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Mortlake. 


NEWBURN.—Jan 4 —For the Jengthening of a culvert and 
building retaining hr parapet wall necessary to widen the 
road over the Denton Burn, near the paper mills, at Scotswood- 
on-Tyne, Newburn, Northumberland. Mr. Thomas Gregory 
surveyor, Council Offices, Newburn, 


NEw MALDEN.—Dec 28 —For the erection of cottage homes 
at New Malden, Surrey. Mr. William H. Hope, architect, 
Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—Jan. 5.—For repairs at the Church 
House inn, Denbury. Messrs. Rendell & Symons, architects, 
Market Street, Newton Abbot. 


NOTTINGHAM —For erection of Primitive Methodist chapel 
and school, Old Basford. Mr. Hy. Harper, architect, 54 Long 
Row, Nottingham. 


PADDINGTON.—Jan. 12.—For extension of the workhouse 


in Harrow Road, W. Mr. F. J. Smith, Parliament Mansions, 


Victoria Street, S.W. 


QUEENSBURY.—Jan. 5 —For the erection of a cemetery 
chapel and entrance gateway at Queensbury cemetery, Yorks. 
Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, architects, Bradford. 


SALFORD.— Dec. 29.—For taking-down the westerly house 
of the pair of houses named Ebor Villas, in Upper Park Road, 
Higher Broughton, and in building a 4}-inch cavity wall and 
for the surplus material. Particulars may be obtained on 


"application to the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 
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SCOTLAND. — Dec. 28.— For alterations to Lochmaddy 
public school, and the erection of teacher’s dwelling-house. 
Mr. R. F. Matheson, Claddach, Kirkibost, Lochmaddy. 


ScoTLAN?).—Dec. 28.—For the erection of a church at 
Longmorn, Elgin , Mr. R_ B. Pratt, architect, Town and 
_ County Bank Buildings, E'gin. 

. ScoTLAND —Dec. 29.—For alterations .and additions to 
public washing-house at Bleaching Green, Constitution Road, 
Dundee. Mr. William Alexander, city architect, Dundee. 

ScoOTLAND.— Dec. 30.—-For the erection of Bridgeton dis- 
trict library, Glasgow. Mr.James R. Rhind, architect, Inverness. 

ScCOTLAND.—Dec 31.—For additions to parish council 
offices, Hopeman, Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, 
Elgin. 

} SCOTLAND.—Jan 9.—For an extension of the car-shed in 
- Qswald Road, Kirkcaldy. Mr. W. L Macindoe, town clerk, 
Kirkcaldy. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of refuse destructor 
and electric-lighting plant, the construction of foundation for 
chimney-stack, the formation of road access, &c. Mr. W. L. 
Douglas, C.E, district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 

SHEFFIELD —Jan. 5—For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Hoyland Moor, Penistone. Mr. G. A 
Wilde, architect, 9 Bank Street, Sheffield, 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of the new 
Portswood schools. Particulars may be had at the office of 
the Borough Engineer, 123 High Street, Southampton. 


STAFFORD.—Dec 31 —For the erection of a nurses’ home, 
married couples’ quarters, mortuary, &c, at the workhouse. 
Mr. H. T. Sandy, architect, Stafford. 

STANLEY.— Dec. 28.—For the erection of twenty-four houses 
at Stanley, Durham. Mr. William Foster, architect, Front 
Street, Stanley. 

ST AUSTELL —Jan. 5.—For the erection of a goods shed 
at St. Austell station, Cornwall, for the Great Western Railway 

_ Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—For additions and alterations to 

Victoria Hall. Mr. John Eltringham, architect, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. 

UxXBRIDGE.—Dec. 28.--For repair and decoration at the 
St. Margaret’s National schools, Uxbridge. Mr. William L. 
Eve, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 
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WAKEFIELD.—Jan 20.—Competitive designs are invited 
for free library buildings Mr. Charles James Hudson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Wakefield. of ate 

WALES.—Dec. 28.— For the erection “of; socta} , club, 
Talywain. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, , 
Pontypool. 

WALES.—Dec. 28 —For the erection of a chapel at Oak- 
land Street, Miskin, Mountain Ash.’ Mr. J. H. Richatds, 
Miskin Terrace, Mountain Ash. 


WALES.—Dec, 28.—For erecting ninety- nine houses at 
Miskin, Mountain Ash. Mr. T. W. “Millar, architect, 'Motn- 
tain Ash. 

WALES —Dec? 29.—For the erection of suiperstructure ‘of 
the new Government offices at Cardiff. All particulars maybe 
obtaiaed at H M. Office of Works, &e., Storey’s Gate, S.W. , 


WALES —Jan. 1.—For the erection of .a, Welsh: Con- | 
gregational chapel at Rhos, Killybebyll, Pontardawe. Mr. 
G. P. Davies, architect, Station Road, Port Talbot... 

WALES.—Jan. 4 —For new roofs and supports. and sundry 
alterations to general market, Neath. Mr. D. M. Jenkins, 
surveyor, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

WALES.—Jan 4—For the extension of Trinity Hall, Tony- 
pandy, and for the erection of new classrooms, &c. Mr. R. S. 
Griffiths, architect, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 

WARDLE.—Jan 6.—For taking-down and rebuilding stone 
wall and excavating and removing surplus ground at the 
churchyard, Ramsden Road, Wardle, Lancs,, Mr. T. Burrows, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Wardle. ; 

WHI7EHAVEN.— Jan. 5.—For taking-down the Presbyterian 
church and manse, Market Place, Whitehaven, and the erec- 
tion of a new church. Mr, J. S. Moffat, architect, §3 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

WOKING.—Dec. 30.—For construction of an underground 
convenience near Woking station, Sprrey, My. G. J. Wool- 
dridge, surveyor, Bank Chambers, Woking, 


THE new infectious diseases hospital erected by, Kelso. 
District committee for the purposes of the, Kelso district of | 
Roxburghshire County Council was formally opened last week 
The hospital: stands within its own grounds on a commanding 
site on the outskirts of the town, and is thoroughly equipped 
in every respect. The buildings alone cost 6,00c/, and the 
laying-out of the grounds, furnishing, &e., brings ‘he tot: ak 
outlay to close on 8,000/. 


ELECTRIC 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING 


; ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871.] / PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
Telegrams, Telephone, QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY. GIVEN. 
‘'LIMMER,' LONDON,” 2147 


ForM or BLecw 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs 
+ Lawn Tannts Courses ‘oti fr’ BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &«. 


avery ipfornaties to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


DRESSED GRANIT 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KEKB 


London Wall, 


SUPPLIED. : 
| THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANIT? 


FINEST“ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o1 | 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’: | 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


THE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, eee 
1 
ARCHITECTS = PARQUET 


¢ FLOORS. 


H. BASSAN” 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


Iie WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
CLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Pop Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2 


oe eos ie 


j et 
. aS seer ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


ee: QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


| 
| 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., a) 


TILES 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. . SAM 


SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON- -ON-TRENT. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELL-Borryc Toots IN THE KrmNGpom. 


and ARTOIS WORKS, to 5a PA LL LIST, and dates when they appeared 
ne EF el lila le 
Vol. LXIX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


& CO. 
Late of 87 Charlotte S8t., W 
Linhope Street Work 


For FLOORS, Dorset Square, N.¥ 
WALLS, Timber Yards.— Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
HEARTHS, | Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London 


FURNITURE, | PLEASE SPECIFY 


DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


|The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bor 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


ae “6, 

Qn On % | 

Sygi ee a (iy 
~ 

Bi oy te ee 


of THE CATHEDRALS which have bre 
published on Application to The Publisher. 


~ & & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. C.| 


3 
& 


0 


-. TENDERS. 


CROYDON. 


For the. erection. of two relief stations in Church Road and 
Sanderstead Road, Croydon, respectively. Messrs. WILLS 
& ANDERSON, architects, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, London. 


Sanderstead Road static 


D. W. BARKER, Whitgift Works, Church Road 


ke hs Bia ) ‘ . re 


Church Road station. 
D, W. BARKER (accepted) . 


Re ‘aA. 


DORCHESTER. 


For’ KupplyWe and erecting about i120 yards of wrought-iron 


unclimbable fencing and. gates at the 
Mill. 
S. G. Hodges ' 
Lott & Walne 
W. H. C. Thurman 


. ° e « 


WALLEY & WINDOWS, Dorchester .(accepied ) 


wg lok 


FRIMLEY, 
For ihe erection of military buildings at F 


R. TILES, Lrp., Walham Green, S.W. (accepted) £769 .0 


ici, HOUNSLOW. 


DAVIES, engineer, Town Hall Cha 
Hounslow. 
J. Macklin 
T. Chapman 
.S, Kavanagh & Co. 
_ G,, Chesswass 
R, WwW. Swaker ; 
‘Lawrence & Thacker . 
Ss Movilem & Co. 


’ 


> : - HUDDERSFIELD. 
~¥or'sewerage works in Thornhill Road, L 


Hitt & WHITE, 9 Woodland Mount (accepted ), 


(For street ‘and™ sewerage works at Isleworth. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For sewerage works a 


EASTON, engineers, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


[Dec. 25, 1903. 


SSS 


HULL. 


t North Ferriby. Messrs. WELISTED & 


E. Hawley : : : . £1,162 1em6 

J. Brunton. ‘ ‘ > OS OusOmo, 

H. Medforth . : ’ 944.00 

B. Robinson . i2egO5SRIS MEO 

oN. R. FISHER, 134 Hawthorne Avenue, Huil (ac. eet oe 
cepted) . ) 5 Reet: : . + Py S05ea Gare 


24915 (0. 0 
For street works 
Coventry Road ; 


in 


829 0 O 


ILFORD. 


Brisbane Road, from - Wellesley to 
Dunedin Road, from Ley Street to Bal- 


four Road ; Thorold Road, from Dunedin to Perth Road ; 


and Seven Kings 


Road. Mr. H. SHAW, surveyor, 


D. T. JACKSON, 104 Ripple Road, Barking (accepted) Bris- 


bane Road, £188 15. 8d. ; Dunedin Road, £211 15. 3d ; 


sewage works, Louds Thorold Road, £283 6s. 2d.;° Seven ine Road, 
£463 Us. 8d. 
£55 10 0 IRELAND. ne 
47 12 ©| For the erection of two artisans and ten labourers’ dwelling- 
44°29 houses, with out offices and other appurtenances at 
1 42 4 6 Clonmel. 
Lonergan Bros. ‘ ‘ ‘ £h 880 0 C) 
T. Cleary & Sons. 1,559 0 o 
J. BOLES, 19 Mary Street, Clonmel (accepted ) 1.498 OP (0) 
rimley, KEIGHLEY. 
° | For additions to high block at the union infirmary, Keighley. 
Messrs. MOORE & CRABTREE, architects, Yorkshire 
Chambers, Keighley. 
Mr. W. A. Accepted tenders. 


mbers, High Street, 


S. Sharp, Oakworth, near a mason. 


J. Bailey, Laycock, near Keighley, joiner. 


- £953 W. Thornton 


gio 
892 
850 
830 
814 
812 


A. Hart, 


oownodoodd 
eo0o0o0o00 


W. Longbottom, Park Road, Bingley, steelwork. 
J. Greenwood, Cross Hills, near Keighley, raceme 
J. Harrison, Bridge Street, Keighley, plumber. 


, Bromley Road, Bingley, slater. 


South Street, Keighley, painter. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 
For the erection of a cricket, &c., pavilion. 


R. ILES, LTD., Broadway, Walham Green, S.W. 


(accepted) . ° . ° . e . . fae ° ay 
ongwood, For the erection of a cycle shelter. —— 
Relies, Lr; : 7 : £52 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Repor ts| 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S ‘‘INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


«PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


>Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s: 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 

‘*BPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, . &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH -ACCURACY AND DESPATC 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. “Drices and 
Specimens on ® plication. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft eapere ereeeen Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, & 


OLDACRES & c0., 62 CHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 

“ Quantities’? Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No, 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “Oldacres, London." 
ES 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES ON 
DRAWING PAPER. 


B J. HALL & CO. 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
32 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spoitiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
oBauares Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Bole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


FERRO-GALLIC 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


\W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London. 2} 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


screened and Braned) i 
to suit all purposes) 


OR CLINKE 3 in Building Works or) 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


WASHED COKE BREEZE {1 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
| POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
‘POORE’S Continuous Drawin 

73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), E 
/POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ~ 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


LIGHTNING 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


w. J. FURSE & CO 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ~ 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSEH, NOTTINGHAM." 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


of useful and ornamental — 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, De 


A 
nit I 
ANU 
ANHUNCANEA 
o INNA 
HUA. 


Case, Lifts, &e. 


tor the protection of Windows a! 
Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations p0 
free on application, — 


ROBT. J. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St.. Fleet St., E.C. 


Telephone No, 


3 N : 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.” TELEPHONE 2495 GEBRARD. | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMMOND 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster, — 


551 Victoria, 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), aes 
g Papers up \ 


| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires ie 


BLooMsBURY BRASS & WIRE WORK 


Manufacturer of every deseriptic 


| 
( 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., “om 


| 


CONDUCTORS 


4 


Rails, Wirework for Co 


Special low quotations for fs 


1903.) 


ee 


SUPPLEMENT 
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Vi 


LANGLEY. 


Bucks. 
_ (accepted). ; . ' 


Macey & Sons, Ltd. . 2 Pe 3 
LEEDS. General Builders, Ltd. ; : 2 273-°b oO 
For street works in Davies Avenue, Roundhay, extending from Holloway Bros. (peeves Eidie. J art. oo 
~ Old Park Road to tke boundary of the city of ‘Leeds. F. Chidley & Co. : 4 166%t07 0 
Mr. E. J. SILCOCK, eoenieet, 10 Park Row, Leeds. W. Brown & Sons . alo ztOn. O 
Boyes & Leach . x - £664 oO W. R. & A. HIDE (accepted ) ‘ 139.19 0 
| Schofield, Sons & Co. . 622 211 Wes‘ville re ta 
__D. Speight & Sons 600 0 O| C.F, Kearley . ; . £368 10. © 
_ M. Hall 5O/e DIO General Builders, Ltd. ;. 358-%0 Jo 
a1: Speight . 595 311 S. Polden 3 ; 358.10 0 
}- J, ELLIs, Eidvect Park, Roundhay, 1 Leeds ac: WW, Hornett.. AA Oe AQ 
| — cepted) » 542 5 11 G. H. Sealy. 24K 19 0 
" LONDON. W. R. & A. Hide. 3 2180 “oO 
For alterations and additiois to the hot-water supply apparatus W. Brown & SONS (accepted) ne LOO O 
| at the North-Eastein Hospital. L Bath Stree: (B., G., 1. and aan 
_ -W. Reason . 949 0 O : t 
‘Tamplin & Makovski, Ltd. . : 23 "Ol -0 ee ed eae ee Tid. ' can ? e 
.. tin y eae ‘ . H. Runham Brown . 286.0 0 
enham ; . 5 Sees ayo 
Wentiam & Waters Lid BONS) Gn a wales 2 
Russell & Co. 670 © Oo Gievane Lies ae Page 
Beaven & Sons . 6655 O10 Pp te & ors Lesa ph aps 
R. H. & J Pearson, Ltd. 650 0 oO Soe: +) 224 '9 
_. °W. G. Cannon & Sons 625 0 Oo : ay Compton Street. eo 
oS Ltd. 3 aimee ae & Paileriogta ham, Ltd A348 3 ° 
J Richmond & Co, Ltd. 504 0 0 Relthek aC ee : : 315 ° 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd. 541 10 Oo a G 5 ata. , con gah g 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . 499 17, O John Greenwood, c : a . 2 
& E. Bradle 497 0 0 138 
a Freer = 487 Io Oo easel ie: ae F : ™ 204 17 QO 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. ; 482 0 oO ae ROS (acceptec ). rs 198 0 © 
Watford Engineering Works 475 0 O «o W. Munnings ane : OM TO3 Trt Oo» 
HF. Joel & Co and T. Potter & Sons United, Globe Terrace. 
| Ltd. 459 10 Oo W. Shurmur & Son, Ltd. . “£375..'0 o- 
| > als Defties & Sons, Ltd. 448 © O We ‘ : : 345 vs oe 
f. Cole 5 Aas Ouse © . Bouneau i Pe ike chal 
jer May: 10h ono: <4 Bi Bull adhe Bee 
©. G. Reed & Sons, Ltd. ‘ 03 18 6 Barrett & Power . 2 24g "a" o- 
G. FAWLEY & Son, DTDs, Savile Park, Halifax Woollaston Bros. ; : » 238 “oo 
(accepted ) . . 986 8-61 CoLLis WiLMorr & Son ( ucepted) . 230 ‘So 


For the erection of a working-men’s club-room at Langley, 


LONDON sCHOOL BOARD. *':' 


The interior cleaning at the following’ schools will be 


executed between December 19, 1903, and January 9, 1904-:— 


_ R Ines, Ltp., Broadway, Walham Green, S.W. 


“4200! JOO 


Latimer Road. 


A. C. W:. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


| IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
_ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


‘Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
“FINALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
: ’ Cc. 


Spécialitée—-WINDOW HEADS. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING ceed 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


Section PA or Grip. 


Seer oF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


| Por full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


(CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 


Coal, and Iron, and man ifacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
en EE Se ee ee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS |___« 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thoinaby? Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 


MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury.) 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


“WARMING 


| 


VAL DE TRAVERS) 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &0. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET | 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE n the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


RAT vie to 


si a 
ui ull 


Ventilating Ehgiudeée, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style o? 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Est? 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
gree 

ele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


|Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO JQ 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. ‘ Ce i 


Every description of Asphalte laid and evpplied. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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a 


SUPPLEMENT =F 
ae 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued, LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued, | 
Canterbury Road (JM. and Schoolkeeper s house). Cobourg Koad. og. 
Dargman, Son & Co. . ; : : F oe ‘Onno H J. Williams. ; : : : : £353 ‘ols 
H. J. Williams. ‘ : : # 5 118 19 oO Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . ‘ : 5 . 2 BGs op % 
Rice & Son. : ; : : : : eaters seer ae' Rice & Son. ; ; . : : ; . 343 Ab. kis 
W. V. Goad : : é : ; : SLOSN LOMO H Line . 9 5 5 ; : » 300130 <i9 
W. J] Howie 3 . A SE C2 = On sO E Triggse ~ - ‘ if :<)270smole 
W. SAvER & SON (accepted) . . . « 10 0 0| W.SAYER& SON (accepied) . , Ogee 
Vork Road. . Cottenham Road. a } 
Patman & eee Ltdaes : : GO4 = OO Patman & age oe et ier : »  Athaqgrror e 
J. Stewart . : : . : 5 PO) O) Bate Bros. . : ; : : . 320:aq ae 
Viney & Stone . : ‘ 5 3 : eet27 Be (Onno J. Stewart . : ° é - ° 3 » 298) 5m . 
W. Hornett . A : : : eae OL LOMO G. Kirby . ; ; ; ‘i i : "265° somes 
Thompson & Beveridge : : ; es 23 72101 10 C & W. Hunnings ; : : : : » 2335050 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. : : 5 2 OO Stevens Bros : . : . -228ehomamer || 
G.S S, Wiliams & Sons . ; ; ° BES Ae MARCHANT & Hirst (acceple DY & : : 226 Ono 
W, CHAPPELL (accepled) . : : 5 San) GEOLnO Hungerford Road. ‘ | 
Gipsy Road (B, G, T. eee ee Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : : | £314 Some 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . ; wL289040 Thompson & Beveridge . 6 ee 5 > 2860 2omee 
G Kemp . ‘ ; : P : viens. 0 oO H. BOUNEAU (a: ee 3 : 5 ; » 27 aes j 
C G Jones . ; : ; : p : . 249° 0 0 Stevens Bros. . : : : : - 2077 "Ouro . 
A J. Acworth ; : ‘ 4 F 2 Paco oO Marchant & Hirst ' ‘ : F 2 . (257) oma 
H,Leney& Son. . : ee, Mart 9391110 -<0 C.& W. Hunnings . re 
I & C. ee : pi Se ‘ . : eeE2 5 OO Montem S.rcet. 
LATHEY BROS (accepled ) . A . ; cq DHOKS To KO) KX) Patman & Fotheringham, litaaaee . ¢ ‘ o 
ME. Allen. : Saag 8 Rear) C. & W. Hunnings — ‘ Pei : 18 s 
Oldri ire a ey G Kuby ; P é 3 6 > - 9383 Homa 
Hudson Bros. 6 : . : SF 4HIO. C)-C McCormick & Sons. - : : » 383 0 0 
R. E. Williams & Sons ; : : eit. 5205020 STEVENS Bros. (a reopted) . . . . - 349 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd... : . : - 205501510 Marchant & Hirst : : : : * 9390 me 
W. Read . : A : i : ; Bn PLES Xo) Camden Street (ota £m ae 
H. Leney & Son . : , ‘ : ; 5 ORL ele Viney & Stone . ' « $265,008 
Rice & Son. A : 6 athe Tee) T. Cruwys . ; . : : ; : . 250 0 
J. GaRRretTr & SON (accepted) é 5 : 6 (242 10150 H. Wall & Co. . ‘ . 212 Rome 
Upper Kennington Lane. THOMPSON & BEV ERIDGE (accepted). O . 208 “Ome 
WeDowas . : ; : ; ; : £303 0 0 Marchant & Hurst ; : » 194 0 0 
ite oe So. Ree se ee my Pui), Mee Oman Sich ete re) Capland Street. : 
E B. Tucker ; : : : : i220 —ROREO T. Cruwys . : ; ; : : £295 OMe 
W. Read . ; : : : ; + 22717 Oo Thompson & Beveridge . - - F ;» 2005 )0mng 
Maxwell Bros., Lad ais < 3 ; ; a) 62 LOSE OURO Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . : é ; 242 ome | 
Rice.& Son . ; / ; : : =) 106550)50 W. DENSHAM & Sons (accepted) 5 ‘ . 209) 10\ne | 
E, TRIGGS (accepted) . ; ; : 5 , iy O © W. Chappell : j ‘ ; j » 15 sommes 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
“Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


“impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL OT ONE f2r states steps, sis, Conings, Heads, Window 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof loons and Stairs. | 


2RADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 


F. BRADFORD ee eee eee 
ie FOR ALL CLIMATES | 
ao L WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
So. INSECT-PROOF. | 

\ For UNDERIANING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JoIstTs. Placed under Floor Boards BXCLUDES 


DAMP and DEADENS SounD. ~Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870, 


SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page xX. 


2 


ies | 
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: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
———————————————————————— 
LOSDON SCHOOL BOARD—continucd. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Kender Strect. : Thornhill Rod. Od 
W.Hayter&Son . . . L355) ORO oe ee . AG, \ Moa, \ £388 2 od 
W. J Howie : : . ‘ wsu22E (0 fo ormic ons . : Dae saad. aes OM 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : : bg Se 
E.P Bulled& Co... 181 0 0 GSS Willi Rs wae Iolo 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 176 0 0 iliams& Son. + + sy 334 9s 
' J. Grover & Son . ° : : . . e 294,90 
G. Kempe (accepted) |}. . 160 0 0 C&W Hunnines bugga" 60 
Slade (except portion affected iy new sanitary work. Marchant & Hiree : , ; 3 ; ‘ ‘291, |0" 0 
W. Hayter & Son. Hak - £299 12 0 Stevens Bros. Hi be Sie irra dash ant leak Bok eval 
eeaay & Greenwood, Ltd. siels o oO F. W. Harris (accepted ) SONS PE Sk at 
W. Hornett. . : 269) O70 St. Andrew's Sh oF (30K A sae cevday’ 
j. Garrett & Son. ; 237 Oun0 J RS'ms . : Meir ita 4279 10 'o 
| H. Groves . . . . ° 5) 20a" OusO If. & M. Patrick . fe F & A ude 278% 0:\o0 
. Pp. S. HOWARD (accepted ) ; : . 19610 "jo W. Joinson & Co., Ltd. i : ; 277110" 0 
| Waller Road (old and new port tions). Rice & Son . : : : : 6 iS w26gunolo 
| G. Kemp . 5 < : Pi RTGS35). Cop <f0) ESB Tucker . . - : : 2 os) $l 2600r6 lo 
. W. Read . é é r worry ont le O R. S. Ronald , ‘ . : “ J t250 0.. 0 
W. Banks . ° . 175 0: 0 Lathey Bros. , SSA) ap tZAG Qin 
«lee : 169 8 oO 1 GARRETT & SON (accepted ) seh elon ee 
| “ee owyer 159 9 O Shillington Strest. Pr eee 
H, Groves . 139 Ome J. & M. Patrick c : : » £35302P..2 
M, E ALLEN (accepted ) 1c7 O G C Gurling : ; : ; .. JO? 0 0 
| Bailey's Lane. R. E. Williams & Sons : : : »  fryr2OH 9 40 
lIeRunbam Brown . . . . .  .£18 10 o| © Curd & Sons . ote oe Sets 7989.0; OP 
Barrett & Power . y 0 3) tel Ooms E. Triggs . . 2497 2 0 
J. Stewart 158 5 0 Martin, Wells & Co., tide : ‘ a Seanizshaek 2 
Boll. «. 133 10 0 | J. GARRETT & Son (accepted) . 419.0 0 
J. Haydon & Sons 144 0. 0 bf eee on, tid and new portions) 
m Porter . 120 ONL! slloway Bros. (London), Lt 262 0 oO 
W. SILK & SON (accepted ) . LOZ OmEO H. J. Williams . : ; «4 8 dt .O (oO 
soy Jobn Greenwood, Ltd. : ; Be ig ee esas tc Ped & 
Bow Crezk, Ee Thiges Ang BACTS No 
A. J. Sheffield. &£tcg5 0 O wi Ree we ee Mae 21M NG 
A.W. Derby _ . 100) 0-0} -W. Sayer & Son . ie ye Oye Ono 
e eae & Co. = 10 O| W. Hooper (accepted ) ; «| '183°10 "0 
We B. a fed ye ae Westminster hepie Road * 
| ANKS (accepted) . 419 ©1 Macey & Sons, Ltd. sists £278 6 9 
Deal Street. W. V. Goad . 26710 Yo 
| Woollaston Bros. : - c t £248 0 oO J. F. Ford . 252! ol oO 
A. W. Derby ‘ Fi ‘ ; ' 23s O Holloway Bros (London), 1 Ltd. i223 3 Oo 
R. Woollaston & Co. . 5 : : 210 0 O Rice & Son. : = - 219555. \\o 
Vigor & Co, : : Pee LOT Tiyan O pd Sas + #207...0: 0 
J. Haypon & Sons (accepted) . : 5 l7 7 als 70 H. J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) - : heat o 10 
_ ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY - 8B LDWINS, ie 
di P UU t LE FORMERLY 


» TESTED GUARANTEED ~ 
WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


| A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

| Sale or al inc ds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
i as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
/ WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 

) JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 

SS 
| 


\| 


_ VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


_ GEORGE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teleg. Address, ‘CONCRETE, HaLirax.'’’ Telephone No. 300. 


Wublin Bossi 


gFnlaid Marble Mantel=-Picces, 


|‘ This beautiful long-lost art revived. 


T. MEDWAY) 


cM. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


“THE SAFETY LIFT. AND heey CO. 


_ DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


‘SOld Examples accurately Restoreds| 


’ By SHARP & EMERY, 
§ 17 Great Brunswick Street, DUBLIN. 


|) EXAMPLES KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
| OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OLUME LXIX. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
i ' Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 

| 
| 


| 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE - 
5 FENCHURGCH STREET, E.C. 
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ve SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued. MAIDSTONE. ae 
For new boiler for infants’ department, Midway Place school, | For the construction and equipment of light railways, coma et 
Rotherhithe. prising permanent way (tramway construction), overhead Be’ 
W. Simmons . ‘ : : : ° “L190 5.0 line, underground mains, switchboard, rolling” stock and — 4 
C. Kite & Co. : A << Dli75 FOr -O depot building. eS. 
J. Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co, . : . ge 125, 9kO 0 British Westinghouse Co., Ltd. . : . £23,052 te 
Palowkar & Sons : ; : ; MIL Be; 10 Brush Electric Engineering Coghtdaee ; 21,759 = ings 
W. G. Cannon & Sons ; ‘ F 3 ay SETS. 0 W. Griffiths & Co . i “S203 alent 4 
J. Richmond & Co, Ltd. . 3 : . [= RIA 0-20 British Electric Equipment Co. : + 2 Sarees ae 
f. Ce Pe Mays = 9% ij 3 i ; - seedy 3) O Blackwell & Co, Ltd. . E : . 2007927 geeamEE. 
Stevens & Sons . i : ; ; ¢ ELL Ona 210 White & Co., Ltd : 19,0:6 1 ae 
R. Clarke. 166 0 o| Dick, KERR & Co, Lrp, Abchurch Yard, — i 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ‘ENGINEERING Co., Be c. (accepted) . ; : 18871 3 ae 
LTD. (accepted ) ROR eOeO ' ae | 
For adaptation of house for Lonseniien centre and accommo- rae | 
dation of schoolkeeper, 89 Grove Lane, Denmark Hill. RADCLIFFE. ae f 
W. Akers & Co. . : : : : a - £389 © ©} For the erection of butcher’s premises and managers houseat _ 
JP FOr yoy eee » ee ee 2027292 1S Radcliffe, Northumberland. Mr. J. G. CRONE, architects, > | 
Rice & Son. ° : : : : : Sp PAE ENS 26 Cloth ‘Market, Newcastle- ups Lyne. E 
J. Marsland & Sons . : : : e200 nO) © J. McEwen q . £2,635 19 a. || 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : ; by : 5 eNO Ore Gordon Brose ; : : : ; : ie i oy 
J.&C. Bowyer . : ; : AS lO 8) R. & G Brown - : " : i : ; 1248 a ee | 
W.V.Goad swe ws 257 0 0} FW. Braithwaite& Co... 2. 
Harry Groves o:. 0 senna a eee $1238.00 W. C. Tyrie ras 
acs . . : 3 : : . J hOOzaem | 
H, Leney & Son. 5 : F ; 4 e230) 207 0 R: Browne ; ; ; , : 1,18) 0 
W. HOOPER baranted) 5 : S23 7 LOnnO A. Douglas ‘ ; : : : : as 170 (@! | 
T. Freeman. ee - 193 0 O| filiott Bros... >. 7. 9. 3. 2 . 
For executing repairs to athe Earl a vee Bey Plumstead. R. Carse & Son ° : ; : . og dee i 
E. Spencer & Co... ; : ; ; £79 mae & W. S. Anderson : 1118 Q. 
General Builders, Ltd. : : j ; : 2475), OO T. B. SHILLING, Sunderland (actehaem » 106440) 
W. Martin . ; ‘ é ‘ ‘ 5 + Wy US “AEN gee 
W. Brake & Co.* [720.2 eee ee, 207 525 ae = | 
A Cruwys ie : . : ; é “ 59 Bey ti ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. = 
H, Bouneau . ‘ . : . . - 55 19 O| For street works, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs, f 
ondon School Furniture Co. : ; : F. Harrop, St. Annes-on-Sea, for eight streets, ae 
G. M. HAMMER & Co, LTD. (accepie Z) ? Die eis J. Miles, Burnley, for three streets, a 
OSWESTRY. 


For. additions to and repaving the floor of stable, &c., at the 


Corporation yard, Horse Market. Mr. G. WILLIAM SUTTON. ES 
LACEY, surveyor. For alterations, &c., to the Hermitage, Sutton, Surrey. Mr, 
J EE Misjonesion. . 7 - f : .£149 4 0 W. A. DAVIES, architect, Town Hall Chambers, High © 
W.H. Thomas . : : COME? ao Street, Hounslow. 
J. HIGGINS, Oswestry (accepted) . s F 5 oy OF B, KEMBLE, Norwood Green (accepted ). 


eee seseseseBANY WAINSCOT AND ESET 
ze MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a | E 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn, — 
thee ha ta i eee EE ec SSS 


ESTABLISHED 1861. ee | 


cen tS an, ALFRED W ALKER 7 & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W.) pea 
Leeds; and 14 King Street, Leeds. j mae 


pda aes CONTRACTORS FOR AND? SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, dee, 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 3 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential eee 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St, Leeds.” 


Overhead Travelling Cran 


~ For use in Also Makers of 
te sip TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
IB) SAW MILLS, CRANES, 
i eee 
é ig J i?) STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, : CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY oRANE, | 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sized fiomK'S Gees, EOE Tone 
In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY, CRANES. ; 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal Lon Works, West Corto, MANCHESTER, | 


Dae “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 CENTRAL, 


“= BRADSHAW'S. ASPHALTE "= 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON: | PORTSMOUTH: | BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, | 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ’ 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh.” | 
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SCOTLAND. 
e. For. re erection of new gasworks, Peebles, 
Accepted tenders. 

; Balfour & Co., Ltd, Leven, Fife, gasholder 70° 
John M‘Ewan, Greenock, corrugated roofs* . 1,530 
|. D.Y Stewart & Co., Glasgow, cast-iron pipes 1,449 
. John Dennis & Co, Ltd, Dalkeith, brickwork 1,325 

Topping, concretework - » 1,250 
Thomas Topping, Edinburgh, excavations 504 
Dennis & Co, chimney-stack . ; 4 215 


* Subject to alterations. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


For street works in Salisbury Avenue, Boscombe 
Britannia Road (part of), 
Road. Mr. E. J. ELFoRD, borough surveyor. 

Salisbury Avenit2. 


G. Bell. : . SATO 
E. T Bloomfield 1,931 
W.lles_ 1,680 
Buxton & JENNER, North Road, Southend 
(accepted) . A ne et,030 
est ee Road. 

Bed, Bell... - 3,953 
i L. Bloomfield : 2,762 
‘J. Summerfield . 2,495 
W Iles 2,250 
BUXTON & JENNER (acee bted ) 183 

Britannia Road. 
G Bell” ° : - ¢ : 3 : : 823 

. Buxton & Jenner : : , : 25 15661 
W. ILEs (accepted) . : : : : 2 191655 

Pembury Road, 
G Bell_ . 3 : : 1,199 
ip Summerfield . . 1,015 
Buxton & Jenner. 998 
W. ILES (accepted) . é : 945 
Cobham Road, 
G. Bell. : . 1,301 
J. Summerfield . 1,135 
Buxton & Jenner. ‘ . ; : . 1,098 
W. ILES (accepted) . ° : , : » 1,055 


Tre BATH STONE FIRM 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


TELEGRAMS: 

LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


“OOLITE, 
* OOLITE, 
SOOLITE, 
* OOLITE, 
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OWWOmdd 


Road, 


Pembury Road and Cobham 


oo°0 
oo°o 


oo0o0°0 o 
oo000 O° 


0000 oo°o 
S (e) 


0000 
Oud 50 


PENT 


1S 
WANDSWORTH. 
For alterations to old school block at the workhouse. 
J. Long : 450 17 0 
Turtle fe Appleton 320 0 O 
C Smith 268 oO O 
F. King 267 0 O 
R. S. Ronald 260 0 O 
E Parsons & Co. : ‘ : : 25 2ELoerO 
H. Roffey . 2 : : ; : s # e240) 0) 0 
R. A Jewell 230 0 O 
Hudson Bros. 227 OO 
Green & Twilley ePis 7 BLo) 
W. Harris . 210 0 O 
C. HORTON, Goldsworth Works, Wandsworth 
(accepted ) : ; . . . . oe 1920 0 
WHITEHAVEN. 


For the erection of a Sunday school, classrooms, &c., connected 
with Hogarth Mission. Mr. J. S. Morrat, architect, 
53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


Accepted tenders. 

J. Young, Catherine Street, builder. 
T. Mandle & Son, Maryport, slater. 

A. J. Wall, Roper Street, joiner. 

R Gamman, plasterer. 
H. Burns & Co., Lowther Street, plumbing, elazilig and 
electric light. 
R. King, George Street, painting, &c, 


\ 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For sewerage works at Penn, Penn Fields and Bracinore: 


Seisdon, Mr. R. E. W. BERRINGTON, engineer, Bank 

eae Wolvanamptons 

oe ca Wee ~ £15,316 0 O 
eet Lewis & Martin . 3 ms 7 : »* .15;176..07 0 
W. Thompson. ’ . 14,900 0 O 
J. Laing . : 14,850 0 O 
T. Allsopp ; : 5 : ‘ «wit 331922007 40 
Braithwaite & Co. . ; : é ‘ AP ie Rep ror ie)” G) 
W. H. Reading : ; : : - une, 44000 
J. Owens. : . : : + 11,996 0 © 
H, HOLLOWAY "(accepted ) , II,970 0 O 


f TD. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R,, NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


BA TEZ. 


QUARRIES. ale atigit® | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. ah {1 gtd” pee ge BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 0% & ce COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. goth le alee STOKE GROUND. 
ae FARLEIGH DOWN. 5s tgn™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
ister 
TRADE MARK. Be DECRD. Ms The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND, Be ae 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT?» QUANHIESS ssl 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


“ Wherever the Pasteur Fitrer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared,” 


SEND FOR LIST “A.Q.”’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Jd DEFRIES & SONS, LTD. 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITGH, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


A NEATLY got-up catalogue now being issued by the 
Willesden Paper'and Canvas Works Company, Ltd., of Willesden 
Junction, gives numerous illustrations in detail of the numerous 
applications and uses to which the various well-known manu- 
factures of the firm can be advantageously applied. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Closeburn red freestone from the Scottish Freestone 
Quarries, Tbhornhil], Dumfriesshire, for which Mr. F. H. Brook, 
of 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., is the sole agent, is a high- 
quality building stone which has a well-established reputation 
in the north, but is as yet new to the London trade. This 
stone stands well among chemical works and other trying 
atmospheric conditions in Lancashire, Glasgow and elsewhere. 
Its crushing strain is 500 tons per square foot. 

Messrs. MELLOWES & CO, LTD., of Sheffield and London, 
have in hand the orders for the glazing on their imperishable 
“Eclipse” system the roofs of the following buildings :—New 
Midland station, Sheffield ; three sub-stations for the Under- 
ground Electric Railways, London ; erecting shop, Marshall, 
Sons & Co., Ltd., Gainsboro ; Heysham Harbour goods shed, 
Midland Railway ; Covent Garden Foreign. Flower Market ; 
Central Station extensions, Glasgow; new fitting shop for 
Head, Wrightson & Co. .Thornaby-on-Tees; new shops, 
Metropolitan Railway & Carriage Company, Ltd , Birmingham; 
new shops, Greening & Sons, Warrington ; Queen’s Road car- 
sheds, Sheffield Corporation ; Woodford station, Great Central 
Railway ; extensions, British Westinghouse Company, Ltd, 
Manchester. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A BILL has been deposited in the Private Bill Office of the 
House of Commons for the purpose of obtaining sanction to a 
scheme for the construction of an electric railway under the 
Thames between North and South Woolwich. The proposed 
railway will be just over three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
will commence in North Woolwich at a point near Francis 
Street, and will terminate in South Woolwich near Beresford 
Street. : 
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ae 


AT a meeting of the Swinton and Pendlebur ea 
Council, held on the 14th inst., the tramways and eae 
committee reported that instructions had been given to the 
clerk to communicate with the Salford Corporation and he - | 
Lancashire Tramways Company to ascertain the most fayoyr. __ 
able terms upon which a supply of electricity in bulk could be 
obtained by the Council. On the question of the | 
supply of the district a deputation from the Swinton ang 
Pendlebury Ratepayers’ Association had a private interview | 
with the Council at the close of the ordinary business, _ a 


THE waterworks committee of the Manchester Corporation 
recently went to the city waterworks at Longdendale, an@ | 
inspected the Bottoms reservoir and the gauge basin through 
which flows the compensation water before it passes into the: 3 
river Etherow. The committee have under consideration » 
scheme for utilising the force of the flow of water so that their 
workshops in proximity may be driven and lighted by elec:. 
tricity. Itis also proposed to work by overhead traction the 
private railway belonging to the city which runs along by the- 
reservoirs to a large stone quarry on the estate, and thus 
develop the quarry. . 


MR. ARTHUR WRIGHT, electrical expert to the ‘Maryle- 
bone Borough Council, has sent a letter to the Mayor expressing 
his willingness to be remunerated in connection with the loca) | 
electric-lighting scheme solely by a percentage of the “ actual 
annual profits made after the Borough Council’s own generat- | 
ing station is in full working order.” The Bill which the Council 
are promoting to enable them to borrow in order to compli 
with the award of 1,212,00c/ in respect of the Metropolitan. 
Electric Supply Company’s Marylebone property and goodwill’ 
and other claims yet remains to be approved or disapproved: 
by the ratepayers. Meanwhile Mr. Justice Buckley’s order 
against the Council for the payment of 60,000/. to the company 
by the 31st of next month on account of capital expenditur 
to be met by.an overdraft at the Council’s bankers. Negot 
tions are pending with the company with a view to ascertaining — 
on what terms and conditions they will release the Councill 
from their bargain. ‘he 


Mr. T. F. CHEATLE (chairman) presided at a recent 
meeting of the Tamworth Rural District Council. The notice — 
was considered of the intention of the Tamworth Corporation 
to apply to the Board of Trade for a provisional order 
authorising the supply of electrical energy within certain parts _ 
of the rural district, and application: for the Rural District 


SOLE PARTNERS :—MAURICE GRAHAM & JOSEPH MORTON. TELEGRAMS, 


GRAHAM, MO 


““ACCOUPLE,”’ LEEDS, LONDON & GLASGOW. 


RION 


& OO., Lp. 


WORKS: — 


OO LEEDS, 


© . 
| 


STEEL 
STRUCTURAL 
WORK,. 
ROOFS, 
BRIDGES, 
&c., &e., 
For 
SHELLS of 
BUILDINGS,, 
THEATRES, 
&e. 
CONTRACTS 
SPEEDILY 
CARRIED 
OUT. 


LOWEST 
QUOTATIONS. 


LARCE 
CONTRACTS. 
RECENTLY 
ERECTED * 
BY US 
AMOUNTED 


$240,000 


STERLING. 


' Corporation. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“VENI, SPONSA MEA.” 


NEW SCHOOL, ARMADALE. 


SHOP PREMISES, HIGH STREET, SWANSEA. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._EXETER: HIGH ALTAR AND SEDILIA. 


a 


-Council’s consent to the granting of such provisional order, 


and the waiver of the notice required by the Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882, to be given to the Council. A resolution of the 
Bolehall and Glascote Parish Council was read in opposition 
to the granting of the order. The vice-chairman (Rev, W. 
MacGregor) moved that the Council assent to the waiver of 
notice, and pointed out that they did not want to upset the 
In the meantime a committee might consider 


_ whether they should oppose the scheme wholly or in part. The 


reason Bolehall and Glascote Parish Council decided to oppose 
those powers was because at present they had no proof that the 


Tamworth Town Council would supply them with electric 


_ power and light. 
_ the 


As soon as they got an undertaking from 
Corporation that they would ‘supply them in a reasonable 


time they would withdraw their opposition. 


THE third sessional meeting of the Insurance Society of 
Edinburgh was held in the Faculty of Actuaries’ Hall, George 
Street, on the 15th inst., when Mr. Henry R. L. Burn, of the 


North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, read a 
paper on “Electric Light Supply and Precautions against 


- occupied the chair, and there was a good attendance. 
- course of an interesting paper Mr. Burn traced in a practical 


Fire.” The president of the Society, Mr. David Deuchar, 


In the 


| manner an installation from the mains, through the wiring, to 


the lamps, radiators and motors. 


T Overhead wires, he said, 
were a source of danger, and with regard to the incandescent 


lamps, he said care must be exercised in placing them 


near combustible materials. In warehouses, &c, wire guards 
should be placed over them. He had seen them placed 
on the top of goods in shop windows, and it might 
be advantageous if in fire policies a restriction was 


_ made that they should not be put nearer the goods than 


3 inches, especially if the goods were cotton. He emphasised 
the necessity of installations of electricity being carried out by 


i Sh er Ne Ge 


first-rate firms, for if they were to believe the assessors’ reports, 
“ scamping” must be accountable for many of the fires, as they 
found it reported that the cause of fire in many cases was 
through defective installation. In conclusion, Mr. Burn gave 
particulars of losses which had been incurred by fires, many of 
which had peculiar origins. In one case, he mentioned that 
owing to the wind swaying a ball lamp the coil became frayed, 
and damage to the extent of 8/. was done. He cited a case in 
which 1,400/. damage had been done to a church, and stated 
that buildings which were not frequently tenanted should be 
fitted with some automatic arrangement which would give 
warning when necessary. Mr. Burn was cordially thanked for 
his address, which was illustrated by limelight views. 


VARIETIES. 


St. PAUL’s CHURCH, Dorking, has just been restored and 
renovated at a cost of 1,60c/, 


THE new chapel at Lings, North Wingfield, has been 
formally opened. It is a Gothic structure 56 feet 6 inches 
long, 36 feet 6 inches wide, with minister’s vestry and choir 
vestry and a choir gallery. The seating is of pitch pine, the 
windows are of stained glass, and the accommodation 1s for 400: 
persons. The chapel was estimated to cost 1,350/. 


A NEw illustrated booklet, issued by the Brighton Railway 
Company, entitled, “The Riviera and Italy for a 10/, Note,” 
describes a series of new tours, including the Mediterranean 


health resorts from Marseilles to Genoa, the chief Italian cities 


and Italian lakes, and shows how inexpensively and easily 
these tours can be made by the improved express services vid 
Newhaven, Dieppe and Paris. 


A WING which has recently been added to Govan municipal 
buildings was opened on the 11th inst. The new premises, 
which have been erected at a cost of between 6,000/. and 
7,000/., include buffet, smoking-rooms and retiring-rooms for 
the large and lesser town halls, a large committee-room for the 
use of the Council, and offices for the Public Health Depart- 
ment, with a bacteriological room. 

At the Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral on the 
16th inst., the great crucifix which will hang over the chancel 
was placed in position. The crucifix, which was blessed by 
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Provost Johnson on Sunday morning, measures 30 feet by 
22 feet. It is gilded and has been built abroad of teak and 
mahogany. The figure of Christ, painted on canvas by 
Mr. C. Symons, is stretched on the front of the cross, while the 
figures of the four evangelists are placed at the corners. On 
the back is a representation of the Virgin Mary. Over three 
hours were occupied in raising the cross to the chains and 
hooks by which it is suspended from the chancel arch. 


AN alarming subsidence took place recently at the railway 
station, Motherwell; Lanarkshire. While one of the railway 
porters was pushing a barrow along the platform a hole suffi- 
cient to bury both suddenly opened up on the platform, 
causing great alarm and uneasiness on the part of the officials 
The alarm is all the greater on account of the subsidence being 
qwithin two yards of the main Caledonian line between Glasgow 
and London, over which fast express trains pass at frequent 
intervals. The railway officials are arranging a series of exca- 
vations to ascertain the cause of the subsidence, although it is 
‘supposed to be due to a coal mine in the vicinity. 


A MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
was held on the 16th inst. at 117 George Street, Mr. A H. 
Crawford, F.R.I.B.A.; president, in the chair. Mr W. E. 
Snell, of the Garden Association, read a paper on “The Objects 
of the Garden City Association.” Mr. Snell, in the course of 
his remarks, pointed out that migration to new towns would 
relieve the congestion in the. old, and that in the garden 
city, which would be planned scientifically from the first, there 
would be cheap sites and space for gardens and farms. The 
garden city would give opportunities for ‘the revival of agricul- 
ture, and would. also afford healthy recreation in connection 
with the problems of drink and gambling. The lecture was 
‘beautifully illustrated with lantern slides, and at the close Mr. 
Snell was:awarded the hearty thanks of the meeting. 


ON the 19th inst. the Rev. Canon Davenport-Kelly preached 
-at Davyhulme Church (St. Mary’s), when a special service was 
held for the dedication and unveiling of a new reredos which 
thas just been erected in the church. The Canon’s text was 
from IJ. Kings, vii. 27, |‘ But will God indeed dwell on the 
earth?” The reredos, which was duly unveiled, has been 
erected at a cost of over 100/, the money being part ofa 
legacy left to the Rev. T. D. Harland (vicar) for church use. 
‘The reredos, which stands above a bordering of new Alderley 
‘stone, is of solid English oak and weighs about 1} tons, The 
carving, which is beautifully executed, *is by Mr, Long, of 
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Manchester. The carved figure in the centre represe 
Christ, and on His lefc are the figures of St. Mark an, 
St. John, while St. Matthew and St. Luke are on the 
These carvings are surmounted by the words, in bold le | 
“ Till He Come.” In front of the reredos is a detached ‘cross 
and small pedestal of black oak, which is beautifully carved, _ 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS, — 


AN inquest was held on Monday last by Mr. Troutbeck o 
the body of William Hoad, fifty-nine, of Battersea. A 
dome is being built over Harrod’s Stores in the Brom 
Road, and deceased was working there as a scaffolder, 
Friday morning he was sitting astride a girder, 28 feet 
the roof, lashing a number of planks together, when he s] 
and fell to the roof, striking another girder in his de 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” 


THE Central Railway station, Glasgow, was lately 
scene of a terrible accident resulting in the death of three 
and the serious injury of another. The accident took pla 
the extensions at present under construction on the so 
of Argyll Street and immediately over Ann Street, 
the girderwork of the new station has already been 
position and a large number of rivetters are employed in carry-_ 
ing out-the operations. A platform erected at a height of | 
50 feet on the girderwork collapsed and four persons employ 
on it were precipitated to the level of the platform. One 
men. expired shortly after the accident; the other th 
were conveyed to the Royal Infirmary. ; “ 

THE foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic ¢ 
which is being erected in Newbigging, Musselburgh, adjoining 
the present meeting-place of the congregation, was laid on the 
11th inst. The plans of the new structure, which will be | 
dedicated to Our Lady of Loretto, were prepared by Mr, | 
Archibald Macpherson, architect, 7 Young Street, Edinburgh, 
The church will be cruciform, and will embrace, besides nave | 
and chancel, a double porch and baptistery at the conven i 
west end, which is actually the east end, and nearest to the | 
street. The transepts are shallow and divided from the nave | 
by double arcades. One of the transepts forms the lady 
chapel. Two sacristies and sacristy hall are placed between | 
the church and the presbytery or priest’s house which adjoins | 
it; over the sacristies are the organ loft and choir gallery, 
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At St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, Mr. W. A. Ducat, Local 
yernment Board inspector, held an inquiry on Friday last 
+) the Coventry Corporation’s application to borrow 2,137/ 
the purpose of private street works in an o!d road known 
Brick Kiln Lane, and 2,130/. for other public improvements. 
e town clerk said it could hardly be said how old Brick 
n Lane was, but it appeared to have been made at a time 
en people built at their own sweet will. Until recently the 
| e might have been said to lead to nowhere, but a scheme 
s going through for laying out a number of streets, and 
\ck Kiln Lane would probably ere long form a through route 
some importance. It was proposed to take advantage of the 
j.vate Street Works Act for the owners of the property in the 
rid to contribute towards the cost of the work. There was 
I opposition to the application. 


Tur tender of Mr. A Cliff, of Evesham, has been accepted 
f additions and alterations to The Den, Cropthorne, the 
pturesque residence of Mr. H. H. Avery, from designs by 
ic, Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S., of Gower Street and Kensing- 
4, This pleasant country house, situated on high ground 
,d commanding fine views over the river Avon, was originally 
:jroup of half-timber cottages of great age which were made 
“o one house by the late eminent surgeon, Sir Lawson Tait. 
‘ace passing into the hands of Mr. Avery further improve- 
ents have been made to the property, under the direction of 
y. Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Drinkwater Butt, the former add- 
z a quaint sunk garden and sun-dial, and the latter restoring 
' leaded lights to the windows, and being now responsible 
the new gables, &c, In the whole of the work the greatest 
re bas been taken to preserve the old work and make the 
ww in harmony with it. 

| THE annual supper of the members of the Edinburgh and 
sith plumbing trade was held in the Royal British hotel, 
‘inces Street, on the 18th inst. Mr. D. W. Kenp, J.P., 
‘esided over a gathering of about 150. The vice-presidents 
ire Messrs. Donald Macpherson, Thomas M. Tait and 
‘hn Thomson, The Chairman referred to the great loss 
nich the craft had sustained by the death of Councillor 
arves, and expressed the hope that the younger men who were 
sing up would prove of as sterling worth as the friend whose 
ss they all mourned. Convener Barton, replying to the 
ast of “The Plumbing Trade,” which was proposed by Mr. 
‘onald Macpherson, also referred to the death of Mr. Purves, 
id remarked that no more self-denying man sat in the Town 


Council than the late Councillor Purves. He was a man who 
had no axe to grind, and did a deal of good work for the city 
of Edinburgh. With regard to the plumbing trade, he observed 
that it, like most of the trades connected with building, had not 
such a bright spring before it as they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. They had weathered through such occasions before 
and he thought they should weather that one also, Other 
toasts followed. 


MASTER BUILDERS’ DINNER. 


THE third annual dinner in connection with the Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Wales Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation took place in the civic banqueting-room at the 
town hall, Bolton, on the 16.h inst., the company numbering 
about seventy, under the chairmanship of Mr. T. H. Kellet, of 
Preston (president of the Federation), who was supported by 
Messrs. H Lever (Liverpool) and J. Hamilton (Altrincham), 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. George Macfarlane (Manchester) submitted “ The 
Town and Trade of Bolton.” He remarked that he was an 
old resident of this town, to which he came in 1860, remain- 
ing here three years. In spite of many drawbacks the 
town of Bolton had made wonderful progress, proof of 
which was afforded by the magnificent building in which 
they were’ then assembled (the town hall) and other palatial 
structures; besides which, after waiting for so many years, 
they were going to have a really grand and commodious 
railway station. Bolton had increased in population from 89,739 
in 1861 to 168,215 in 1901. It was ahead of Oldham in this 
respect, but the latter town was better organised as regarded 
their Builders’ Association, and that was one thing why he 
wished Bolton would take a leaf out of Oldham’s book. In 
proposing the toast of “The Town and Trade of Bolton,” the 
speaker added, ‘and may there be plenty of cheap cotton.” 

Mr. John Dickinson, in responding, said he was very much 
pleased at hearing Mr. Macfarlane’s reference to his old con- 
nection with Bolton ; but his (Mr. Dickinson’s) residence in it 
began earlier and had continued longer. He came in 1853, 
and could well remember the fine market hall being built. He 
thought that they were a successful town and people in Bolton. 
They spun, he believed, the finest yarns of any place in 
England ; many of their cotton mills had worked full time all 
through the recent long depression on account of short supplies 
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of the raw material, and some of the employers had made 
handsome profits.. In the engineering industry, too, the town 
held a very high position indeed ; but he was sorry to say that 
the only trade which was not successful was the building 
trade, 

“The, Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales Building 
‘Trades. Employers’ Federation” was proposed by Mr. W. 
Townson; who said he thought it would be found that the 
wages paid in Bolton in the building trade had been at “the 
top of the tree” for some years ; and it was necessary that the 
employers should have a very strong organisation. He spoke 
in complimentary terms of the sacrifices both of time and 
money made by the officials of the Federation in their work of 
promoting unity. 

The toast was acknowledged by Mr. Samuel Smethurst, of 
Oldham, who said that the Federation was making great 
progress. He was glad to hear that such good wages were 
paid in Bolton; he considered that it was to their mutual 
interest for good wages to be paid, but it was also important 
that there should be strong combination among the employers. 

Mr. C. Tomkinson (Liverpool) proposed “The Bolton 
Master Builders’ Association,” incidentally mentioning that his 
father erected the Bolton market hall, and he had reason to 
be proud of the town in that respect. 

After the chairman (Mr. Kellet) had remarked that Bolton 
was one of the pioneers of the federation of the building trades, 
and he hoped increased efforts would be put forth to extend the 
local organisation, 

Mr. B Talbot, in responding, said that they had heard some 
candid critics of the Bolton Master Builders’ Association that 
evening, but they were doing their best to support the Federa- 
tion in every possible way. They were soldiers, not statesmen, 
but he did not think they were treated with sufficient considera- 
tion by the local authorities. On one occasion a deputation 
from their Association were snubbed by a sub-committee of the 
Corporation, and he advocated additional representation of the 
building trade on public bodies. They employed between 
4,0co and 5,000 workmen, and paid from 6,coo/. to 7,000/. 
per week in wages, so he considered their Association was 
entitled to some consideration. 

The last toast was “The President and Officers of the 
Federation,” which was proposed by Mr. J. E. Tinline (Bury), 
and responded to by Mr. A. Matthews (Manchester), a mem- 
ber of the Executive. 

Considerable enjoyment was infused in the reunion by a 
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humorous sketches in his usual racy style; - 
Townson sang “The Longshoreman.” 
Shorrock presided at the pianoforte efficiently. “Auld Ja 
syne” and the National Anthem were joined in at the close, 


DRAINAGE WORKS AT OPORTO. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes writes from Oporto:—A | 
contract for works which should exercise great influence for | 
good on the future of this town has just been concluded 
between the municipality and Messrs. Hughes & Lancaster, of 
Westminster. These works comprise the complete drainage 
of Oporto on the separate system. The town is beautifully 
situated on the steep northern bank of the Douro, which 
allows of its being drained mostly by gravitation. The decree 
of the Portuguese Minister for the Home Office lays proper 
stress upon the necessity of having all properties in the town | 
properly connected with the new drainage system as soon as it | 
is carried out. This constitutes an important feature, and 

affords good evidence that, although the municipality and the | 
Government authorities taok a long time (about seven years), 
their determination to have it carried out is coupled with an | 
intention to make it practically effective. It willtake the con- | 
tractors some years to complete the entire works, but they 
have undertaken to complete the main works in the town 
within four years from the date of the signature of the con- 
tract. 


THE Kirkintilloch Town Council have resolved upon the | 
site to be acquired for the proposed town hall and municipal | 
buildings, for which they have in hand a sum of 4,009/, | 
collected by public subscription. The site to be purchased is | 
in the centre of the business part of the town, with a frontage © 
to Cowgate and Union Street. It is proposed to erect 
municipal buildings facing Cowgate, having departmental 
offices on the ground floor and a council chamber above. | 
Behind this building will be the halls, having access both from — 
Cowgate and Union Street. 
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SAM DEARDS'S PATENT NEW GLAZING BAR.” tg eee be a Kee ae Mexico and Brazil, ne ee 
ae : p ives. The simplicity o 
-Deards’s lead-covered steel glazing bars are now being Bre, to Dd Nin age tarp ad boule 

aly used, the following facts should claim the attention fixing also ae ‘ Seleraeiihne” sb abi? oe ae aie 

© architects, surveyors and engineers, as the steel bar is very SN Ach Sao Ae Sag Ae eae ang after the Stee” DAY MS 

ht and s‘rong, being constructed to carry a length of glass in its place the squares of glass are dropped in, the lead cap is 


ig : : F . F hen fixed on to the b i i i i 
pto 11 feet without poe a eer: apo: ma fe lead z bibecd iiito. the! ne tee Pete ar cite ated 
re process used e gue. #3.°° ceca 2 EOE ENG aie secure. By the use of the self-locking bar all drilling of holes 
ome glazing bars that are now in the market are very irregular, | i) purlins, plates and ridge is avoided, as a slot is made in the 
= top and bottom of the web of the bar, which is on the under- 
side (see illustration), and this allows of all glass and bars 
being slid in and firmly held, allowing for expansion ; the slot 
being some 1 inch or 1} inch deep allows plenty of room for 
any irregularity. The patentee has, we are informed, made and 
supplied many thousands of feet of this bar to the Admiralty, 
War Office, and the Governments. The bars can bé enamelled 
any colour, galvanised or lead covered. 


THE new police buildings, which have been erected at 
Kirkcaldy, N.B, at a cost of between 20,0007, and 25,0007, 
are now completed and taken over by the police authorities. 
They face St. Brycedale Avenue, and form one side of 
the new street between St. Brycedale Avenue and Hunter 
Street.. The main entrance is from St. Brycedale Avenue, 
and passing through a vestibule lined and floored with marble 
a wide corridor is reached, with Barrhead stone pillars 
supporting the roof. From this corridor entrance is gained to 
the rooms occupied by the various officials. A wide stairway, 
with solid walnut banisters, leads to the court-room, which is a 
large hall, panelled to a height of 8 feet, the roof being of 
fibrous plaster of very fine design. On the same flat is a fully- 
equipped gymnasium for the policemen, also a fine reading- 
room and library. The prison quarters are behind the main 
ind, if examined, it is easy to see that parts of the steel bars are | building. In one wing there are 18 cells for male prisoners, 
parely covered with the lead, but in the bar in question it is | the cells being on two flats, the upper part being reached by 
claimed that there is complete uniformity, and in addition to this | an iron stairway and overhead iron passage. In the female 
an improvement is made, 7 ¢ all lead-covered bars which have the | section there are 9 cells. Each of the cells is fitted with an 
wings cast on them are liable to damage by their being torn off, | electric bell, which rings in the charge-room, a semaphore 
and in cases of repair broken away from the bar, it being diffi- | falling to show the officer which of the prisoners requires his 
cult to make them good again ; while in Sam Deards’s bar the | attention. At the rear of the buildings are exercise-yards for 
lead cap forms a separate part, and can be easily renewed by | both male and female prisoners. The buildings are lighted 
any handy-man. This improvement is valuable, especially when | throughout with electricity. Mr. William Williamson, Kirk- 
the bars are exported. Some thousands of feet have been sent ! caldy, was architect for the works. 
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FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. | and setts. These fine crushing rolls having « 


: : ik ., - Of rolls, are, of course, intended mainly for wo 
WE illustrate in this issue a new type of fine crusher, which is | junction with the patent “Acme” or any othe 


being made and put on the market by Goodwin, Barsby & Co, | \when these latter machines have previously broken 
of St. Margaret’s Ironworks, Leicester The machine is styled | down to pass about 13-inch riddle, The rolls are th 
by the firm as their “patent high-speed fine crushing rolls,” | make a further reduction to 3-Inch and less, § een 
and is illustrated, described, and priced on their new list F, elevators can be used to automatically deal with 2 
which now forms part of their complete catalogue. This after leaving the rolls. The design and construction 
machine is now being inquired for, and sold freely to corpora- machine are of the greatest simplicity. _ The frame is s 
tions and other public bodies and contractors for the fine and is composed of ‘steel tie-bars, and is so built that it 
crushing of slag or limestone chippings used in the manu- _fectly rigid, and capable of working . continually | 

facture of tar macadam; also for crushing granite chippings | greatest strain. rice 
and destructor clinker for concrete slab-making; and, | Each roller is direct driven by belt running ¢ 
further, for crushing sandstone to sand for building and heavy enough to give adequate momentum ; in drivin b 
filtering purposes, and for crushing flints and gravel to means tooth-gearing is dispensed with, and much risk a 
pass finer méshes for sanding streets or for racking in paving as wear and tear is saved. Springs of sufficient strengt 
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jited behind the movable roller to relieve the frame bars of 
indue strain jn case of accident ; in fact, pieces of iron may be 
yut through the machine in course of testing in order to illus- 
rate the working of the relief springs. The adjustment to 
ake up the wear on the rollers is also made through these 
springs. Each bearing is accurately machined and fitted with 
yun-metal or phosphor-bronze brasses, the protection of which 
’; made a very special point of, being cased at each end with 
just-proof caps. The roller shells are deeply chilled and are 
nade of a special mixture of high-grade iron. The shells 
are secured to the shafts by an improved and approved method, 
which. prevents them slipping or getting loose. Patent 
automatic feed is provided to give a steady and continuous 
stream of the material to be crushed across the whole face of 
the rolls. Another important machine is the improved 
geared stone-breaker or cubing-mill. This machine is in- 
tended to deal with granite for macadam, where the material 
is of such a nature that it will not break cubically in a 
breaker on the jaw principle. 


—_—— 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


‘Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, December 15, Sir 
‘William H. White, K.C.B., president, in the chair, two papers 
were read, namely, “ Deposits in Pipes and other Channels 
“conveying Potable Water,” by Professor J. Campbell Brown, 
D.Sc.; and “ The Purification of Water highly charged with 
Vegetable Matter, with special reference to the effect of 
Aeration,” by Osbert Chadwick, C.M.G, M.Inst.C.E., and 
Bertram Blount, Assoc. Inst.C.E. 

The first paper dealt with three classes of deposits :—(1) 
Incrustations on iron pipes ; their source, causes and remedy. 


(2) Growths, more or less slimy, on inner surfaces of pipes and 
their varieties, nature, composition and 


kinds of growths (3) Loose deposits. ; 
Analyses were given of incrustations on Iron pipes and 
analyses of different kinds of waters were quoted, showing that 


“these incrustations were due to oxidation of the iron of the 


pipes, whether widespread or in nodules, and that they were 
not limited to acid wateis, but were common to acid, alkaline 


and neutral waters The remedy was briefly discussed, in the 
light of recent experiments as well as earl'er observations. 

Growths or deposits on the inner surface of pipes were of 
two kinds :—(a) Deposits of carbonates of alkaline earths from 
calcareous waters; (4) black slimy deposits from the top, 
bottom and sides of pipes and other channels conveying certain 
waters, chiefly from Welsh sources. Investigations were 
recorded and detailed evidence was adduced showing that 
these slimy deposits were produced by gelatinous and filamen- 
tous iron organisms which grew and extracted iron from the 
water and died at one end while they grew at the other. Solid 
rock particles were entangled in this slime, and binoxide of 
manganese was deposited by chemical action, and this also was 
entangled in the mass of the gelatinous iron-organisms. 
Analyses were given of waters which did, and a variety of 
waters which did not, support the growth of this slime, and 
deductions were drawn as to the constituents of the waters on 
which these growths depended Experiments were described, 
undertaken with the view of ascertaining the conditions favour- 
able to the growth and the conditions which would prevent the 
multiplication of these organisms and the growth of the slime. 
Microphotographs were given of these growths at different 
stages, and the results of the experiments were described and 
discussed in order to arrive at a correct theory and so ata 
practical result. 

The second paper treated of the nature of tropical waters 
collected in regions free from ordinary sources of contamina- 
tion, but containing large quantities of dissolved vegetable 
matter. These waters, wherever their place of origin, pre- 
sented a great similarity of composition, samples from Mauritius, 
the West Coast of Africa, Uganda and the West Indies having 
the same characteristics In all cases contamination was 
caused by the water remaining stagnant or flowing slowly 
through regions rich in vegetation, which by its decay produced 
a large quantity of vegetable débris absorbable by the water. 
Pure tropical waters might be obtained even from a district 
densely covered with vegetation, provided that the flow was 
sufficiently rapid. 

The purification of waters of this class was very difficult. 
The authors had found by experiment that treatment with iron 
was generally efficacious, but the treatment must be more 
thorough than was necessary with ordinary water supplies. 
The peculiar character of these waters charged with vegetable 
matters rendered the removal of the iron difficult ; casual 
aeration by fountains or cascades was insufficient. 
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aeration, soas to insure an abundant supply of oxygen, was 
requisite. ; 

Various methods had been tried, and finally an apparatus 
had been devised in which the water was caused to flow 
through perforated plates, emerging in streams of small 
diameter and exposing so large a surface per unit volume of 
liquid that rapid absorption of oxygen from the air was made 
certain. It was found that, if the water was delivered at or 
above a certain critical head, the streams of liquid remain 
distinct, and if they were caused to coalesce by some temporary 
disturbing influence, such as a gust of wind, they resumed 
their position and individuality as soon as the disturbing 
influence had subsided. The use of this critical head was 
essential for the proper working of the apparatus and for the 
satisfactory aeration of the water. ; 

Plant designed on this principle had been erected to purify 
the water-supply at Mauritius and in Uganda ; the method had 
sufficed to change water so loaded with vegetable matter as to 
be almost unpotable into a drinking-water of excellent quality 
An account was given of the waterworks at Mare aux Vacoas 
in Mauritius, and of the various improvements in the mode of 
purification which had been effected from time to time. The 
principle of aeration had also been usefully applied at 
Singapore by means of intermittent filtration, but the authors 
held that the systematic process described above was prefer- 
able on account of its certainty and compactness. They con- 
sidered that by this means it was practicable to purify 
difficult tropical waters so as to obtain a satisfactory supply 
without excessive cost or difficulty of working. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE forty-ninth annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on Monday, December 14, at the offices of 
the Society, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. J. Patten Barber, president. 
The following ‘gentlemen were duly elected by ballot as the 
Council and officers for 1904, viz:—As president, Mr. David 
Butler Butler ; as vice-presidents, Messrs. Nicholas James 
West, Maurice Wilson and Richard St, George Moore; as 
ordinary members of Council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, George 
Austin Pryce Cuxson, George Abraham Goodwin, William 
Henry Holttum, Henry Sherley-Price, Edward John Silcock, 
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Joseph William Wilson and George Green; a 
retary and treasurer, Mr. George Burt ; 
Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C.A 

The President announced that the followin 
been awarded by the Council for papers read during the past 
session, viz.:—The President’s gold medal to Mr Dees: 
Mackenzie for his paper on “ Motor Transport for Gasater 
the Bessemer premium of books to Mr. Robert J. Thomas for 
his paper on ‘*‘ Road Maintenance and Administration :” and 
a Society’s premium of books to Mr. Albert Gay for his paper 
on “ Mechanical Stokers for Electricity Generating Stations” 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, and - 
proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks to the President 
Council and officers for 1993, which was duly acknowledged, F 
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5 honorary sec. 
as honorary auditor, | 


The forty-ninth annual dinner of the Society was hela 3 


at the Hotel Cecil on the 16.h inst., Mr J. Patten Barber, pre- 
sident, occupying the chair Among those present were os 
D.B Butler (president elect), Mr. W. H. M. Christie (Astronomer 
Royal), Colonel Yorke, R.E , Captain Walter Wood, Mr, A, T. 
Walmisley (Mayor of Dover), Mr. G. Burt ; 
treasurer), Mr. C. Crole-Rees, Mr. J. H. Wicksteed (President 


of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers), Mr. R. K, Gray 


(President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers), Mr. A. 
Siemens, Mr, W. F. Dewey, Mr. A. Towers, Dr. A. E Harris 
Mr. J. R. Leggatt, Mr. W. Galton, Mr. D’ McMonnies, Mr. 
Ambrose Jones, Mr. A. S. E, Ackerman and Mr, Perry 
Nursey (secretary), &c. The loyal toasts having been 
cordially honoured, ; 

The President proposed “The Imperial Forces of the 
Crown,” Captain W. Wood responding. oe ie 

Mr. W. H. M. Christie, in giving “ The Society of Engi- 
neers,” said he thought every astronomer should be an engineer. 
Speaking as an astronomer, he could say they felt very grateful 
to the engineers for all they had done for the advancement of 
astronomy, Many astronomers, and most of the able ones, 
had been engineers. As regarded astronomy, they were 
struck by the great advance made in America, where the 
whole science seemed to be monopolised. That was very 
largely due to the way in which the Americans utilised the 
engineers ; their modern astronomical instruments were really 
engineering manufactures. The Americans had rather gone 
ahead, he was sorry to say, of English astronomers, the reason 
being that they had been able to get large funds, Unfor- 
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‘nately in this country it was difficult to get money for science 


afficient to deal with those costly engineering works necessary 
yr the advancement of the present day. Everybody in the 
‘country was indebted to the Society of Engineers, which was 
joked upon as the nursery of engineers essentially. 
- The President, in replying, said that the highest compli- 
ent that could be paid to them was that they had been useful 
') other scientific men, and particularly to a body of such 
jagnitude and importance as astronomers. One great advan- 
age of the Society was that those who were young in the pro- 
.ssion might meet with those who were older and had had 
reater experience. The Society's meetings offered an oppor- 
nity for such men to become acquainted, and to get advice and 
formation with respect to the various subjects with which 
yey had, as engineers, to deal. It was part of their 
uty as engineers to see that our cities and _ places 
yhere there were large populations were supplied with an 
mple amount of the purest water. They also had before them 
he problem of obtaining cheap and rapid means of transit 
‘om the centres of population to the less thickly populated 
istricts outside Another matter they had to deal with was 
he efficient purification of sewage ; also the question of the 
sore economical consumption of fuel, and getting from the fuel 
. greater amount of heat, and utilising it more than they could 
tthe present time. There was also to be considered by them 
he problem of getting greater efficiency from engines. With 
egard to all these problems they hoped, if not to solve them 
atirely, at any rate to get nearer the truth by constant study 
nd observation, and contributing the facts and truths which 
hey had learnt by study and observation to the general fund 
if knowledge, so that others might carry on the investigations 
urther than they had done, In conclusion, he said their 
society was in a condition of very great prosperity. 
Mr. D. B. Butler submitted the toast of “ Kindred Institu- 
ions,” Mr. J. H. Wicksteed and Mr. R. K Gray replying. 

The final toast, “Our Guests,” given by the vice-president 
Mr. Maurice Wilson), was acknowledged by Mr. Wats 


Jewey. 


THE PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


rue Plumbers’ Registration Bill that passed the House of 
“ords in 1922 but failed, in the hands of a private member, to 
yass the House of Commons, has the full approval of the 
‘ocal Government Board. It provides for the constitution of 
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a Council composed of fourteen members nominated by the 
following bodies :—Three by the Local Government Board, 
two by the Association of County Councils, two by the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations, two by the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, two by the National Association of 
Operative Plumbers, one by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, one by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
one by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, to frame a 
scheme for the registration of plumbers, such scheme to be 
approved by the Local Government Board and confirmed by 
Parliament. The chief object of the Bill is to afford additional 
safeguards to the public health by encouraging the better 
training of plumbers, and by enabling persons employing 
plumbers to select, if they wish to do so, workmen who have 
given evidence of their qualification to carry out satisfactorily 
work in connection with sanitation and the public water- 
supply. The Bill does not contemplate any monopoly, and 
does not in any way interfere with the rights of non-registered 
plumbers. It does, however, prohibit such plumbers from 
representing themselves to be registered. It is to be particu- 
larly noticed that any scheme framed by the Council is subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board and confirma- 
tion by Parliament. Therefore, any scheme to receive such 
approval and confirmation must necessarily insure that all trade 
interests, as well as all public interests, must be fully and 
fairly safeguarded, 


LEEDS NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


THE new branch library at Holbeck was recently opened by 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds. The building, which occupies a site 
at the corner of Nineveh Road and Marshall Street, has been 
erected under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
William Bakewell, of Leeds, whose design was selected by the 
assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, from those submitted in compe- 
tition. The perspective view was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1902. 

The exterior is faced with Accrington bricks and dressings 
of terra-cotta ; the roofs are slated with green Westmoreland 
slates, and the building generally is of fireproof construction. 
The whole of the floors are laid in wood-blocks and marble 
mosaic, and the walls of the public rooms are lined with a 
dado of glazed tiles. 

The accommodation provided consists on the 
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of large reading-room, lending library, ladies’ room and 
librarian’s room. The juveniles’ room is situate on the lower 
ground floor, together with the usual offices, &c. The 
irregular lines of the site on the north and east sides presented 
some difficulty in obtaining regular shaped rooms; this has 
been overcome in the large reading-room by an arrangement 
of piers, which also enables the adoption of cross-lighting and 
ventilation by means of clerestory windows. At the east end 
a street improvement has been effected by the semicircular 
ladies’ room, and thereby widening the somewhat congested 
approach to Marshall Street. The principal reading-room is a 
lofty apartment, being 26 feet 6 inches from the foor to the 
crown of the waggon roof, with a view to securing an ample 
volume of air, and preventing the vitiated condition of the 
atmosphere that generally exists in a public reading-room. 
The turret is utilised for a ventilating fan, connected by means 
of trunks and tubes with the various rooms. The fittings 
generally have been arranged on lines laid down by the chief 
librarian for the purpose of effective supervision, and are 
executed in teak and oak. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson, contractors, Leeds, whose 
tender for the whole of the trades was accepted by the City 
Council. 


AMERICAN TRADE DISPUTES. 


A LAW has been passed in Alabama against boycotting, which 
exceeds in stringency that of any other State, and its favourable 
working may lead to similar enactments in other industrial 
States. 

The measure has been signed by Governor Jelks. It was 
drawn and championed by the Citizens’ Alliance of Birming- 
ham, Alabama’s chief manufacturing centre, and the seat of 
most of its strikes and labour disturbances. The aim avowed 
by its authors was “to promote the stability of business and 
the steady employment of labour, whether organised or un- 
organised.” The new law forbids two or more persons to con- 
spire together for the purpose of preventing any person, 
persons, firm or corporation from carrying on any lawful 
business within the State of Alabama. It prohibits “ picket- 
ing” the place of business of any person, firm or corpora- 


tion, or loitering about any such place of business “for the 
purpose of influencing or inducing others not to trade with, buy | 
from, sell to or have business dealings with such person, firm | 


= a fe 
The new law makes illegal the Printing or | 
circulating of boycott notices, cards, stickers or dodgers, or of | 
black lists putting a ban on any persons engaged in lawfyl | 
business or on any judicial officer or other public official ) 
| 
; 
: 


or corporation.” 


because of his lawful official acts. It proscribes the publication 
or maintenance by any employer of a labour black list, or the | 
use of such a black list to prevent any person or persons from 
obtaining employment. Offences against the anti-boycott law 
are to be punishable by fines of from 59 to 4 
imprisonment at hard labour for sixty days. [ 
Such legislation as this would do much to clip the wings of 
labour agitators and prevent 
attendant on labour struggles, 


500 dollars, or by 


the disturbances everywhere | 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS oa | 
DEPARTMENT. ae 


THE half-yearly report of works completed during the six 
months ended September 39 last has been prepared by the _ 
works committee of the London County Council. It is stated _ 
that the first table contains the accounts for twenty works 
completed in the half-year in respect of which complete _ 
specifications and bills of quantities had been prepared. The 
total cost of the works included in the statement does not 
represent the turnover of the department, because much of the _ 
expenditure on these works occurred before the half-year in 
question, while, on the other hand, much of the expenditure 
during the six months was upon works still unfinished. The _ 
approximate expenditure on works executed by the department 
during the half-year was 187,000/. They are glad to be in 
a position to state that the net result of the execution fof 
the works included in the statement is a balance of cost | 
below final certificate of 25,8537, or about 11114 per 
cent. on the total of the final certificates, and that 19 out 
of the 20 works have been carried out at a cost below fina) 
estimate. They are, moreover, of opinion that in the caseof 
two of the works the balance of cost below final certificate 
would have been greater but for circumstances quite beyond 

their control. They desire to direct attention to the fact that 

while the total of the accepted estimates for seventeen of the 
works was 219,873/, the total of the final certificates for these 
works was 185,823/. The only excess of cost over final certifi- 
cate was in respect of the construction of a band-stand at 
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Horniman Gardens, the amount of such excess being 317. The 
aumber of works in respect of which full specifications, bills of 
quantity, &c., have been prepared, and which have been 
referred to the committee for execution and not yet included 
in the half-yearly statements of completed works submitted to 
ihe Council is thirty-six, representing an estimated expenditure 
of approximately g41,coo/. In the case of the construction of 
the relief sewer from the southern high-level sewer extension at 
Balham High Road the sum of 5,940/. voted for the work may 
‘be exceeded, bu: that was the only work on which at pre- 
sent they anticipate an excess. Included in one of the 
statements is the account for the erection of the first 
portion of the Clapham car-sheds, which was referred to 
‘them for execution without any estimates being prepared by 
‘the architect for purposes of comparison, the tramways account 
being deb‘ted with the actual cost of the work. It is to be 
‘remembered, they state, that this work was referred to the 
department for execution under peculiar and special circum- 
‘stances, the highways committee reporting that it was essential 
“(hat the car-sheds should be put in hand without the delay 
which the preparation beforehand of specifications and bills of 
quantities would entail. They would draw the attention of the 
- Council to the expression of opinion contained in the report of 
‘the highways committee that one of the advantages of the 
works department was that the Council could make use of it 
on occasions of great emergency such as that in question. 
The car-sheds were completed to the entire satisfaction of the 
highways committee and the cars were able to be housed as soon 
as they were delivered. The execution of jobbing works during 
the year 1922-03 and part of 1903-04 has resultea in balances of 
cost below schedule value of 1,883/. and 393/. respectively. The 
Fire Brigade committee, in a brief report upon the statement of 
‘the works committee, point out tbat the return includes four 
accounts in respect of the erection of fire-stations, and they 
observe with considerable satisfaction that in every case the 
actual cost of the work has been substantially below the architect’s 
| final certificate. The highways committee express pleasure at 
‘noting that in regard to the erection of three tramway sub- 
stations in each case the cost was below the amount of the final 
certificate, the total balance of cost below that certificate being 
2,153/., equal to nearly Io per cent. The main drainage com- 
_ mittee state that in regard to the three estimated works carried 
out for them by the works committee, they were pleased to 


observe that the cost of the works was below the total amount 
of the final estimates by no less tran 15,€682. 


That difference 


represented a total saving of over I1} per cent, on the final 
estimate. It may be pointed out, they state, that two of the 
works consisted of the construction of new sewers which 
formed part of the enlargement of the main drainage system, 
and when it is remembered that other large works of a similar 
character are being undertaken by the Council, it is satisfactory 
to note that by the direct employment of labour on these par- 
ticular works the saving on the final estimate has been about 
16 per cent. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE TRADE. 


A GENERAL view of the quarrying, building and monumental 
branches of the granite industry, which has its headquarters in 
the city fof Aberdeen, shows that during the year 1903 a 
substantial measure of prosperity has been enjoyed. If any- 
thing, says the Scofsman, the comparison all over reveals an 
improvement rather than a decline on the previous year. The 
score or so of quarries scattered throughout the country, 
employing upwards of 2,coo hands, have had constant work 
Mr. Fyfe’s great Kemnay establishment, which has now on hand 
contracts for the extension of the University, the new post office 
and Regent Bridge, has kept its 8co men busily employed. 
But it is perhaps orders for paving setts for various places 
throvghout the kingdom that, generally speaking, have created 
the briskness in most of the quarries this year The building 
branch, however, has, as the statistics cf the municipality dis- 
close, had a steady run. The value of the erections sanctioned 
during the year ending October is 413,650/., as compared with 
330,002/. in the corresponding period of 1922, or an increase of 
80,0c0/, Of this total, 1¢7,oco/. is put down as the estimated 
value of public buildings — such as the University, the 
addition to the Art Gallery, the extension of the United 
Free Church Training College, &c ; while last year the 
public buildings in course Of construction were estimated at 
only 63,0007. There has been less demand recently for tene- 
ment houses—the general opinion being that the city is for 
the time sufficiently well supplied with that class of erections, 
and now the tendency is towards two-storey buildings of the 
cottage description. As to the monumental branch, all the 
yards have had a busy time, though orders have now become 
iess numerous anda good many of the hands are idle. To 
supplement the supplies of local stones, merchants have had to 
-purchase foreign material, and this year the quantity of the 
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granite imported for ornamental use, chiefly from Norway and 3. We are the original patentees in all countries, 


Sweden, amounts to 18,820 tons, as against 16,280 tons last 4. We own over 3,¢0o/. worth of the latest machinery, solely 
year—an increase of 2,549 tons. It is disappointing to learn | for the manufacture of brilliant letters. 2 : 
that in none of the three departments under review are the 5 We invite comparison of our original brilliant letters 


prospects of a very cheering character, and the quarry-masters | with all other brilliant letters as regards — (7) Stoutness oF. | 

whose stones are used for decorative purposes contemplate | copper; (4) sharpness of stamping ; (c) brilliancy of Bilding - | 

with some concern the proposed introduction of the foreign | (a2) correctness of design ; (c) neatness of fixing, me | 

manufactured article. 6. We guarantee to sell to the trade only our brilliant letters, 
at lower prices than any other brilliant letter on the market, 

7. We cater solely for the trade, and cordially invite archi. 


tects, shop-fitters, builders sign-writers decorators, &. ‘to. 
GLASGOW 4 HOUSING PROBLEM. inspect our Sous and manufactures in order to verify the 
A MEETING of the Civic Society of Glasgow has been held, foregoing, 


Sir Samuel Chisholm gave an address on the housing prob!em 
in Glasgow. He said that when many months ago he con- 
sented to speak on the subject he was Sanguine enough to 
believe that the report of the Municipal Housing Commission 
would long before his address have been completed and issued 
The report, however, and its recommendations were still in 
preparation ; therefore, it would be in bad form if he ven- 
tured to allude to them. Sir Samuel spoke of the great 
amount of poverty which existed in the city, and the question 
whether there was anything in the housing problem apart from 
the housing of the poor. He referred to the visit which 
members of the Commission had made to the congested areas 
of the city. He mentioned how the model lodging-houses of 


8 Our original brilliant letters, being made from steel dies 
are prepared from stout copper, and consequently can be fixed 
without fear of damage by inexperienced workmen. i 

9. We control patents of the original brilliant letters in 
many countries, and your correspondent is again in error in 
stating that we abandoned ourselves for any such reason as. __ 
he suggests. ig 

We are sorry to have to encroach on your valuable columns. 
to such an extent, but we feel that your readers will appreciate 
a little correct information regarding brilliant letters and Signs, 
although we have but little doubt that the majority of them are 
already in possession of the main facts.—Yours very faithfully, 


the Corporation had supplanted others of a bad type, and also THE BRILLIANT SIGN Co., Lr, 
how the family home in St. Andrew’s Square had been a means __ FG. Lucas, : 
of improving the condition of persons with families who had not Proprietor and Managing Director, » 
other means of finding suitable accommodation, A discussion Of London, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
followed. Auckland, N.Z, and Sydney, N.S. W. 
a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE competitive designs submitted by Messrs. G. & R. Px 
Brilliant Signs. Baices, § Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C, have been adopted 

S1R,—Our directors’ attention has just been called to a| for the United Methodist Free church and schools, Seven 
letter from a correspondent, appearing in your issue of Kings, E., and the first portion of the building, which em- 
November 6, signed “ W. G. Pether,” and we find it necessary | braces the nave of the church, including tower and temporary 
to state a few facts in connection with “ Brilliant Letters” -_ apse, &c, is to be proceeded with at once ; the schoolroom and 
1. Contrary to your correspondent’s information, the original | two classrooms also form a portion of the scheme. The esti- 
brilliant letter is manufactured from start to finish at our steam | mated cost of this first portion is 3,6412, The materials are 


power works, 35-37 Verulam Street, London, E.C, to be facings in red brick, dressings in Bathstone. The tower, 
2. Our brilliant letters are made in over 100 different shapes | which isa square one surmounted by open traceried parapet 
and every design, in sizes 1 inch to 36 inches, and spire, forms a prominent feature of the design, 
TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, &. 


<i 


“THE HABSALL ed 


Hassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 


AWARDEG THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. - 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


Not depending on Syphonic action. 
No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly \ 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


SECTION. 


Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” 


CW. OUTRAM & CO, wodtiiite ear turion-on Tent. 
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